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PREFACE. 


The  great  progress  which  classical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the 
Works  usually  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  had  long  been  felt  by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better 
was  required  than  we  yet  possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the 
Antiquities,  Literature,  Mythology,  and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers, 
and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner. 
It  was  with  a  view  of  supplying  this  acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of 
Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken ;  and  the  very  favourable  manner  in 
which  these  Works  have  been  received  by  the  Scholars  and  Teachers  of  this 
country  demands  from  the  Editor  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  The 
approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a  6eries 
of  works  which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  moro  ad- 
vanced student,  but  also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies. 
The  Dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  of  "  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  which  are  already  completed,  and  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  on  which  the  Editor  is  now 
engaged,  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar ;  but 
these  Works  are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be 
suitable  for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons  a  work 
is  required  of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing  in 
a  single  volume  the  most  important  names,  Biographical,  Mythological,  and 
Geographical,  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  usually  read  in 
our  public  schools.  It  is  invidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his 
predecessors ;  but  it  may  safely  bo  said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally 
contained  the  most  serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete ;  and  that 
since  the  time  it  was  compiled  we  have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on 
a  vast  number  of  subjects  comprised  in  that  work. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  not  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with 
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classical  antiquity,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly, 
while  more  space  has  been  given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether,  but  only  treated  with 
greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  which  every  Author  has  to  contend  with 
in  a  Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the  copiousness  of 
his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the  greatest 
possible  brevity ;  to  avoid  all  discussions ;  and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  Tho  Writer 
is  fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically 
conclusions  which  may  be  opened  to  much  dispute ;  but  he  has  thought  it 
better  to  run  this  risk,  rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student 
with  conflicting  opinions.  With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few 
references  have  been  given  to  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  fact  such  refer* 
ences  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for  whom  such  a  Work  as  the  present 
is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any  useful  purpose;  and 
it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries. 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  Biography, 
Mythology,  and  Geography ;  on  each  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  History,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  Historical  articles  include  all  the  names 
of  any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year 
476  of  our  era.  Very  few  names  are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in 
this  period;  but  still  there  are  some  persons  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be  omitted  in  a  Classical 
Dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation  has  exerted 
such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  ;  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Cassiodorus  and 
Bo&hius ;  and  with  a  few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western  Emperors 
and  their  contemporaries  ore  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such 
persons  as  lived  in  the  more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
6ince  the  students  for  whom  the  present  Work  is  intended  will  rarely  require 
information  respecting  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the 
gentile  names ;  but  in  cases  where  a  person  is  more  usually  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  be  found  under 
the  former.  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against  Caesar, 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  given  under  these  names  respectively ;  though 
uniformity  would  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his 
cognomen  of  Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in 
this,  as  in  nil  other  cases,  it  has  been  considered  more  advisable  to  consult 
utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any  prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with 
practical  inconveniences. 
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To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.    Not  only  are 
all  Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such 
as  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
although  their  writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.     It  has  been  thought  quite 
unnecessary,  however,  to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by 
Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexicographers,  and  the  Scholiasts ;  for  though  such 
names  ought  to  be  found  in  a  complete  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 
they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  Work  like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all 
writers  whose  works  are  extant,  a  brief  account  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of 
their  lives,  is  given ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or  two  of  the  best 
modern  editions  are  specified.    As  the  present  Work  is  designed  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a  constituent  part  of 
the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.    The  Byzantine  historians  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  inserted ;  though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  either  of 
their  lives  or  of  their  writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  Artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account 
has  also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has 
received  so  little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits 
of  the  Work  would  allow.  Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of 
their  celebrity  in  the  history  of  Art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  men* 
tioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This  remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of 
the  ftorghese  gladiator,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  ;  to  Age- 
sander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of  Laocoon  ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules  ;  and  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  list  are  omitted,  because  they  possess  no  importance 
in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the 
hands  of  young  persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is 
given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin 
names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  which  is 
moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and 
mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 

For  the  Geographical  articles  the  Editor  is  alone  responsible.  The  Bio- 
graphical and  Mythological  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology  ; "  but  the  Geographical  articles 
are  written  entirely  anew  for  the  present  Work.  In  addition  to  the  original  sources 
the  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  subject,  and 
of  the  valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises,  without  inter- 
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fering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work ;  but  this  omission  will  be 
supplied  in  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Work  very  few  omissions 
will  be  discovered  of  names  occurring  in  the  chief  classical  writers ;  but  the 
great  number  of  names  found  only  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries, 
have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in  cases  where  such  names  have  become 
of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to  important  towns  in  modern  times. 
At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical  article  the  Ethnic  name  and  the 
modern  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they  could  be  ascertained.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Editor  has  to  express  his  obligations  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Smith,  who  has  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  by  writing  the  Geographical 
articles  relating  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  August  12tb,  1850. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  1.  col.  1.  line  6.  for  Etthoca  read  Docotia. 
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ABACAENUM. 

Abacaenum   ['AGauccuvov  or  to  'Affdaotpo : 

'Af curairlfoi :  nr.  Tripi,  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Measana,  and  S.  of 
Trndaris. 

Abaa  ("Aftu :  'Afcuor :  nr.  Exarcho,  Ru.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  boundaries  of  Ku- 
*aid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Abas,  but  tee  Abantir.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived 
the  surname  of  Abaeus.  The  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  a 
second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  sacred  war :  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

Abantea  ("Aftirrt $),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Euboea.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  536.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  first  settled 
in  Phocia,  where  they  built  Abac,  and  afterwards 
to  have  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes  of 
Euboea  assisted  in  colonising  several  of  the  Ionic 
cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Abantlades  ('AgavTide'ijj),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  A  female  de- 
scendant of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante,  was 
called  Abantiaa. 

Abantlas.  [Abantiadrs.] 

Abantldaa  ('Afturfooi),  son  of  Paaeas,  became 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  murdering  Clinias,  the  father 
of  Aral  us,  b.  c  264,  but  was  soon  after  nssas-sinatcd. 

AWLria  ('ASopis),  son  of  Scuthcs,  was  a  Hyper- 
borean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the  country 
about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while  his  own 
lountrv  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In  his  travels 
through  Greece  he  carried  with  him  an  arrow  as 
lb*  lymbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  His  his- 
tory is  entirely  mythical,  and  is  related  in  various 
ways :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
to  "have  ridden  on  his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
through  the  air.  He  cured  diseases  by  incantations, 
and  delivered  the  world  from  a  plague.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  several  works  ;  but  if  such 
works  were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they 
wrre  not  genuine.*  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently :  he  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  B.  c  570. 

Abarnia  fAfopm  or  "ASapvot :  'AGapvtit),  a 


ABDOLONYMUS. 

town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

Abaa  (*Aaoi).  1.  Son  of  Metanlra,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  bad  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  drank 
eagerly  to  quench  ber  thirst— 2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Lynceus  and  Ilypermnestra,  grandson 
of  Danaus,  and  father  of  Acrisius  and  Proctus. 
When  he  informed  his  father  of  the  death  of 
Danans,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
j^rand father,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  This 
shield  performed  various  marvels,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a  revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  described  as  a  successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocia, 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Abdera  (to  ACSt/do,  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdem, 
oruni :  'A€8tjp(ttj»,  AbdcTUea  and  Abderita).  L 
(Poljf$tilo\  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nest  us,  which  flowed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Abbbbus  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  history,  it  was  colonised  by  Timesius  of 
Claaomenae  about  a  c.  656.  Timesius  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thracian*,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
nised a  second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  b.  c.  544.  Abdera 
was  a  flourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  continued  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxurchus, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ;  but  its  inhabitants 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
**  Abderite"  was  a  terra  of  reproach.  — 2.  (Adra)% 
a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Abderus  ("AGJtjpoi),  a  favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  marcs  of  Diomedes,  which 
Hercules  had  given  him  to  pursue  the  Bistones. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

Abdolonymua  or  AbdalSnlmua-,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was 
made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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AbeUa  or  Avella  (Abellanus :  Awfla  rwrJUa), 
a  town  of  Campania,  not  far  from  Nola,  founded 
by  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  It  wa»  celebrated 
for  its  applet,  whence  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  740)  calls 
it  iwa/j/eVu,  and  for  iu  great  hazelnut*,  ntuxs 
Avdlanae. 

Abelllnum  (Abelllnas:  AveUino),  a  town  of 
the  Ilirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  source!  of  the 

Sahatus. 

Abgarus,  Acbarus,  or  Augarua  ("Atyapot, 
"AK€apot,  A&yapos),  a  name  common  to  many  rulers 
of  Ed<  ssa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Osrhocne  in 
Mesopotamia,  Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Euschius  to  bare  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church  at 
Edcssn  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  The  letter 
is  believed  to  be  spurious, 

AMa  (y  A€ta :  nr.  Xarnata\  a  town  of  Mes- 
scnia,  on  the  Messcnian  gulf.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292), 
and  to  hare  acquired  the  name  of  Abia  in  honour  of 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  At  a 
later  time  Abia  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League. 

Abli  ("A&ot),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer  (JL 
ziii.  6),  and  apparently  a  Thracian  people.  This 
matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

Ablla  (tA  'A£iAa  :  'A$tAi)»os),  a  town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  afterwards  called  Claud iopol is,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke,  iiL  1).  The 
position  seems  doubtful.  A  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Joaepbus  as  being  60  stadia  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

Abisaras  ('Aiurdput),  also  called  Embiaanis, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspea,  sent 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  bis  death  appointed  his  son  his  successor. 

Abndba  Mons,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  single  moun- 
tain. 

Abdnitlchoa  ('ASdnv  t«ixo,)»  •  town  of  Pa- 
pblagonia  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbour,  after- 
wards called  Ionopolia  ('Iewrfa-oAij),  whence  its 
modem  name  Inebtdi,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  us  an  account. 

Abdrlgines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, equivalent  to  the  Greek  euVroxOovf  i.  But  the 
Aliorigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin  writers 
the  original  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people  who  drove  the  Siculi  out  of 
Latium,  aud  there  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Latini. 

Aborrb&s  <  'AG6#as :  Khahur\  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  east  side 
nw  Arcesium.  It  is  called  the  A  raxes  by  Xeno- 
phon  (Anub.  i.  4.  §  19),  and  was  croescd  by  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  the  march  from 
Sard  is  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  B.  c.  401. 
A  branch  of  this  river,  which  rises  near  Nisibis, 
and  is  now  called  Jakhjakhab,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Mygdonius.  The  Khabur  rises  near  Orfah, 
and  is  joined  near  the  lake  of  Khatuniyah  by  the 
Jakhjakhah,  after  which  the  united  stream  flows 
into  the  Euphrates.  The  course  of  the  Khabur  is 
Tery  incorrectly  represented  in  the  maps. 

Abradatas  ('A^KiSdrat ),a  king  of  Susa  and  an 
ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  His  wife  Panthea  was 
taken  on  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  In 
consequence  of  the  honourable  treatment  which  she 
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received  from  Cyrus,  Abradatas  joined  the  latter 
with  his  forces.  He  fell  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Inconsolable  at  her  loss, 
Panthea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cyrus  had  a 
high  mound  raised  in  honour  of  them. 

Abrincatui,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Avrxmchts. 

AbrocSmaa  ('AGpoKOfmi),  one  of  the  satraps  of 
Axtaxerxcs  Mnemon,  was  tent  with  an  army,  to 
oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia,  n.  c. 
401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  but  did 
not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxn. 

Abronychus  {'A€p<ivuxos)*  an  Athenian,  served 
in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The  mistoclcs  and 
Aristidcs  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens. 

Abrotonum,  mother  of  Thbmistoclks. 

Abrfitonum  (*A*p<$Tow>*  :  Sa/xiri  or  Okt  Tri- 
poli), a  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  tho 
Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  a  colony 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  also  called  SabrSta 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  Oca  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  African  Tripoli*. 

Abcyrtlde*  or  Apayrtldea,  sc.  insulae  (?Atyvp- 
Ti'Jti :  Cheno  and  Otew),  the  name  of  two  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  According  to  one  tnv 
dition  Absyrtus  was  slain  in  these  islands  by  his 
sister  Medea  and  by  Jason. 

Abayrtua  or  Apayrtus  ("A^wproj).  son  of 
Aec'tcs,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  took  her  brother 
Absyrtus  with  her ;  and  when  she  was  nearly 
overtaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered  Absyrtus, 
cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed  them  on  tho 
road,  that  her  father  might  thus  be  detained  by 
gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Tomi,  the  place 
where  this  horror  was  committed,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  ripm,  "cut"  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany 
Medea,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  pursuit 
of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra,  where  she 
bad  been  kindly  received  by  king  Alcinous,  who 
refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus.  When  he 
overtook  her  a  second  time  in  certain  islands  off  the 
Illyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  son  of 
Aeetes,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  called  by 
some  writers  Aegialeus. 

Abulxtes  ('ASouAiTTji),  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satrapy  was 
restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed. 

Abnrnua  Valena.  [Valbns.] 

Abua  (Humber\  a  river  in  Britain. 

AbydSna*  ('ASvl-nv6t\  a  Greek  historian,  wrote 
a  history  of  Assyria.  His  date  is  uncertain  :  he 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Megasthenes  and  Bcrosua, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  His  work  was  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  chronology.  The  fragments 
of  his  history  have  been  published  by  Scaliger,  Da 
Ememdaiiejme  Tewporum,  and  Richter,  Ikrxtsi  ChaU 
daeorum  Hutoriat,  die.  Lips.  1U25. 

Ab^doi  ("Aiv&os :  *A€virtv6s).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Tread  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sestoa,  but  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  b. c.  400, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydo*,  and 
touched  the  European  shore  between  Scstos  and 
Madjrtns.  The  site  of  Abydos  is  a  little  N.  of 
Snltanta  or  the  old  cattle  of  Asia,  which  is  opposite. 
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to  the  old  cattle  of  Europe.— 2.  (Nr.  Aralxtf  d 
Matfoon  and  El  Dirbek,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  once  second 
only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  time  (a.  D.  14) 
a  small  village.  It  had  a  temple  of  Osiris  and  a 
AfenuKmium,  both  still  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Here  was  found  the  inscription  known  as  the  Taile 
of  AtyJos,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

AbjFIa  or  Ablla  Hons  or  Columna  (*As*uAij  or 
'  A&Ai;  trH]Aq  or  Spot :  Jebtt  Zatout,  L  e.  A  f*s' 
/fill,  above  G»/a),  a  mountain  in  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana,  farming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
Afiican  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gnditannm.  This  and 
M.  Calpe  (GtOruUor),  opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  were  called  the  Columns  of  Hervulet,  from 
the  fable  that  tbey  were  originally  one  mountain, 
which  was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules. 

Aeacallia  (*A«a*aAA»i),  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom  Apollo  begot  a  son  Miletus,  as  well  as  other 
children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name 
for  a  narcissus. 

Acaceaium  (*A*ajd4<rior :  ,AxajH)<riot\  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name. 

Acacealns  ('A*<unf«riot),  a  surname  of  Hermes, 
tor  which  Homer  uses  the  form  Acacetes.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acace- 
nom,  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  up  ;  others  from  aoxot,  and  suppose  it  to 
mean  "  the  god  who  does  not  hurt."  The  same 
surname  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  eriL 

Acoevte*.  [AcAcasira] 

Academia  ('Axa5rj^«io  or  'AxaxJ^ia  :  also 
Acidemia  in  the  oider  Latin  writers),  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Cephissus,  6  stadia  from  Athens, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Acadbmur,  and 
subsequently  a  gymnasium,  which  was  adorned  by 
Cimon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught  Plato,  who 
p->s messed  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
after  him  bis  followers,  who  were  hence  called  the 
Academic,  or  Academic  philosophers.  When  Sulla 
besieged  Athens  in  B.  c  87,  he  cut  down  the  plane 
trees  in  order  to  construct  his  military  machines  ; 
but  the  place  was  restored  soon  afterwards.  Cicero 
pre  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoii, 
where  he  wrote  his  u  Quaestiones  Academicae." 

Academic!  (Academia.] 

A  cade  m  us  ('Ax&tytos),  on  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
darids  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and  whenever 
the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica,  they  spared 
the  land  belonging  to  Academus.    [Acad  KM  I  A.] 

Acalandrus  (Salamlrelkt),  a  river  in  Lucania, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

n  carnal  ('Axdjiat).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Oiomedes  to  Troy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  During  bis  stay  at  Troy 
he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus.  He  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acamantls  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  2.  Son  of  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  Trojans,  slain  by  Me- 
riones.— 3.  Son  of  Eussorua,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Te- 
bmonian  Ajax. 


Acanthus  ("ABai-flof :  'Awdrftot).  L  (Nr.  Erto, 
Ru.),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Athos  with  Chalcidice.  It  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Andros,  and  continued  to  ben 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans.— 2.  (Z)a*A«r),  a 
town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  with  a  temple  of  Osiris. 

Acarnan  CAko^-oV,  iwj),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
son  of  Alcmacon  and  Callirrhog,  and  brother  of 
Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
geus,  when  tbey  were  very  young,  and  Cafiirrboti 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acar- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeua,  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where 
the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  n« 
far  as  Tegea,  where,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterwards  went  to  Epirus, 
where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called  after  him 
Acarnania. 

Acarnania  ('KKcuwcwla :  'AKopraV,  -orof ),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  tbe  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Amphi- 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  Acarnania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a  later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Acbelous.  The  namo 
of  Acarnania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  tho 
most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabited  by  tho 
Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by 
tbe  Curates,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  from  Argot,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acarnan,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  century  b.  r. 
the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Acarnanians  first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  431. 
They  were  then  a  rude  people,  living  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind  tho 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilisation  and  refinement. 
They  were  good  slingers,  and  are  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  different  towns  formed 
a  League  with  a  Strategus  at  their  head  in  the 
time  of  war :  the  members  of  the  League  met  at 
Stratos,  and  subsequently  at  Thyrium  or  Leu  can. 
Under  the  Romans  Acarnania  formed  part  of  tho 
province  of  Macedonia. 

Acaatui  (*A*a<TTOf ),  son  of  Pclias, king  of  Iolcus, 
and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomacbe.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  His  sisters  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Jason 
and  Medea  from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hip- 
polytc,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had 
purified  from  the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him 
to  her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
hunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  htm,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ;  but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or 
Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

Acbarua.  [Abgarvs.] 

Acca    Laurentla  or  Larentla,  a  mythicr.1 
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woman  in  early  Roman  story.  According  to  one 
account,  in  the  reign  of  Anew  Martina  a  servant 
(aeditum)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  invited  the 
god  to  a  game  of  dice,  promising  that  if  be  should 
lose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a  re- 
past and  a  beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  servant,  the  latter  shut  up  Acca 
Lauren tiA  together  with  a  well-stored  table  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  first 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet  She  succeeded  in 
making  Cam  tins  or  Tarrutius,  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  property,  which  she  left  to  the  Roman  people. 
Ancus,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  instituted  an  annual 
festival,  the  LamitaJia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Lares.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fau- 
st u  I  us  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faust  u)  us,  but  a  prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  called  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to  be  de- 
rived. 

L.  Aoelua  or  Attihu,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  born  B.  c  1 70, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a  young 
man,  frequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  be  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (I'raetcxtata)  ;  one 
of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  We  possess  only  fragments 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote 
AnnaU*  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ;  and  a  prose  work,  Libri  Didas- 
ealum,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history  of  poetry. 
The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Bothe, 
roet.  Sccnid  Latin,  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834  :  and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  De  L.  Attii  Dido*- 
oaliis  Comment.  Hafhiae,  1831. 

Aoco,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  OnnL  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  b.  c 
63,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ace.   [Ptolex  ajs.] 

Acer  baa,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Elissa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth,  knowing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
through  his  sister.  The  prudence  of  Elissa  saved 
the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  taken  from  Justin,  Acerbas  is  the 
same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same  as 
Dido  in  Virgil  (Am.  L  343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  in 
Virgil ;  for  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a  foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  him. 

Acerrae  (Acerr&nns).  1.  (Acerra),  a  town  in 
Campania  on  the  Clanius,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  B.  c  33*2.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
but  was  rebuilt.— 2.  (Gerra),  a  town  of  the  Inso 
bres  in  Gallia  Transpadana. 

AcersScomei  ("A««p<r«itV»t)t  »  rranuone  of 
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Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair 
never  cut  or  shorn. 

AcSsas  f  A*c<mi),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (pofymUaritu).  He  and  his  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
lias.  They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

Acesines  ('AxitriVifs).  1.  (C'hmaub),  a  river 
in  India,  into  which  the  Hydaspes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus.-— 2.  (Alcantara), 
a  river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromcnium. 

Aeestes  (*A*«<m»r),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  was  sent  by 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  of 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes,  who  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  was  hospitably  received  by  Acestes. 

Aces  tor  (*A*/otoi>p).  1.  Surnamed  Saras,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.— 2. 
A  sculptor  of  Cnossus,  who  flourished  about  a  c 
432. 

Acnaea  ('Axofo,  from  ftxo»,  44  grief M  the 
distressed  one,*'  a  surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter. 

Achaei  (*Ax«oO»  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
Achaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa, 
and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei  originally 
dwelt  in  Thcssaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subject 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
country  afterwards  called  Achaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times,  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achaei 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclldae  and 
the  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many 
of  the  Achaei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  country  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegialca, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Ionians,  whom  they  expelled 
from  the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Achaia.  The  expelled  Ionians  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12 
cities:  Pellene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice, 
Aegium,  Rhypae,  Patrae,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  arc  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
Ogyges,  upon  whose  death  a  democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  in  each  state  ;  but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
took  no  part ;  and  they  had  little  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonians  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  but  was  subsequently  joined  by  the  other 
towns  of  Achaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united  to  it 
his  native  town,  Sicyon.   The  example  of  Sicyon 
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was  followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  League  toon  became  the  chief  po- 
litical power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei  de- 
clared war  against  the  Roman*,  who  destroyed  the 
League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
Corinth,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
League,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
miua,  in  b.  c  146,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Greece  made  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
Achaia.  The  different  states  composing  the 
Achaean  League  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  the  League  were  held  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  in  a  grove  of  Zeus  Homa- 
gyrius  near  Aegium.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
business  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
spring  meeting  the  public  functionaries  were  chosen. 
These  were : — 1.  a  Strategus  (oTpanryos )  or  Ge- 
neral, and  an  Hipparchus  (Tmropx0*)  or  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry ;  2.  a  Secretary  (ypafi- 
fixiTtvi) ;  and  3.  ten  Demiurgi  (iqniovpyol,  also 
called  &>xorr<s),  WD0  appear  to  have  had  the  right 
of  convening  the  assembly.  For  further  particu- 
lars see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Achaicum  Foediu. 

Achacmen.es  ( 'Axa*/tcVits ).  L  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Aekacmaddat  (*Axai^W8su),  which  was  the  noblest 
family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Achamtenias  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  —  2.  Son 
of  Darius  I.,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  b.  c.  480.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
battle  by  Inarua  the  Libyan,  B.  c  460. 

AchaemSnldes,  or  Achemenldes,  son  of  Ada- 
mastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of  Ulysses, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  be  fled  from 
the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by  Aeneas,  who 
took  him  with  him. 

Aehaeus  ('Axmos).  1.  Son  of  Xuthus,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Achabl  — 2.  Governor 
under  Antiochus  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  mount 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sard  is,  and 
put  to  death,  a.  c.  214.  —  3.  Of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
a  tragic  poet,  born  b.  c.  484.  In  447,  he  contended 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
to  some  as  many  as  34  or  40,  he  neveaheless 
only  gained  the  prize  once.  In  the  satyrical  drama 
he  possessed  considerable  merit.  The  fragments  of 
bis  pieces  have  been  published  by  Urlkhe,  Bonn, 
1834. 

Achaft  (*Ax«f« :  *Axa«f*).  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  Aegialea 
( ArytdAcia)  or  Aegialus  (AfyiaAof  ),  i.  e.  the  coast- 
land,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  El  is  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Sicyonia.  It  was  a  narrow  slip  of  country  slop- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 
Respecting  its  inhabitants  see  Achabi.— 2.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.  It  retained  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.— 3.  The 
Roman  province,  included  Peloponnesus  and  north- 
em  Greece  S.  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  League  in  &  c.  146, 
and  hence  derived  its  name, 

Acharaae  fAx*?^ :  *Ax«vwk,  PL  'Ax0^*)* 
the  principal  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 


Oencis,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessed  a  rough 
and  warlike  population,  who  were  able  to  furnish 
3000  hoplitae  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  One 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demos. 

Acharrae,  a  town  in  Thessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  P  amis  us. 

Achates  (Dirillo),  a  river  in  southern  Sicily,  be. 
tween  Camarina  and  Gcla,  in  which  the  first  agate 
is  said  to  have  been  found. 

AchSloIdes,  a  surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  Muse :  also  a  surname 
of  water-nymphs. 

Achelfois  (* Ax«*fos, *Ax«A«ftot  in  Horn.:  Aspro 
Potamo),  more  anciently  called  Thoas,  Axon  us, 
and  Tbestius,  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  It 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  Ae- 
tolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinades.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  with  Hercules  for 
Deutnlra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest.  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a  ball,  but  was  again  over- 
come by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid  (Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which  Her- 
cules took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of  plenty. 
Achelous  was  from  the  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a  great  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  Ax.  On  several 
coins  of  Acamania  the  god  is  represented  as  a 
bull  with  the  head  of  an  old  man. — Achelous  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
in  Thessaly. 

Acheminldet  [Achabmbnides.] 

Acheron  ('Ax*'**""),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world.— L  A  river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  luko 
Acherusia  into  the  Ionian  sea.  — 2.  A  river  in 
Elis  which  flows  into  the  AlphCua.—  3.  A  river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epirus  perished.— 4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow.  In 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a  ge» 
neral  sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns)  from  very  early 
times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their  Acheruntici  libri, 
which  treated  of  the  deification  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  (Acheruatia  tacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected. 

Acherontia.  L  (Acertnzn),  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Horace 
(Carm.  iii.  4.  14)  speaks  of  oelsur  ni<lum  Ache- 
rontiae.  —2.  A  town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Bruttii.    [Acheron,  No.  3.] 

Acherusia  £Ax*povala  Ai/irn  or  %Kx*povcis\ 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which,  like 
the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  ta  the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  first  at- 
tached was  the  Acherusia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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which  the  Acheron  flowed.  Other  lakes  or  swamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hermione  in  Argolis, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenura  in  Campania, 
and  lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  —  Acherusia 
was  also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  Hcraclea  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  cha«m,  into  which  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  np  the  dog  Cer- 


Achetum,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  Acholla  (*Ax<»*Xa:  'AxoXAatbf, 
AchiJlitanus :  El  Alia*\  Ru.),  a  town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By- 
zacena),  a  little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor. 

Achillas  ("AxiAXat),  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
B.  c.  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Alexandria.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsinoe,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  47. 

Achillas)  (*Ax<AXf  us),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
—  Homeric  story .  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  Fmm  his  father's  name 
he  is  often  called  PelhUt,  Pde'i<uUsy  or  /Vfioit, 
and  from  his  grandfather's,  Aeacide*.  He  was  edu- 
cated  by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 

the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  I  chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  All  up  the  history 
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should  be  avenged.  He  wounded  and  slew  i 
bers  of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages  (xxii.  358,  xxi. 
278).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
(xxiv.  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall  — 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned  —  was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  his  remains  together  with 
those  of  Patroclus  were  buried  in  a  golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  given  as  a  present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  deposited  in  a  place  on  the  coast  of  tho 
Hellespont,  where  a  mound  was  raised  over  them. 
Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad:  he  is 
the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open- 
hearted  and  without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his 
sense  of  honour  is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  —  letter  traditions.  These 


war.  In  the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by 
Chiron,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gnin  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones, Hellenes,  and  Achaeans  against  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  12  towns  on  the  coast  and  11  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Chryseis  to  her  father,  he 
threatened  to  take  away  Brise'is  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victory 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  affairs 
of  the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Brise'is  ;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  armour.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  he  was 
seized  with  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  from 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 


of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  concealed  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
parts  he  bad  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  hare  anointed  him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus 
one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and 
Peleus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original 
name,  Ligyron, »'.  e.  the  41  whining,"  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achillea  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she  held 
him.  When  ho  was  nine  years  old,  Calchas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  war  would  bo 
fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a  maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  daughters  of  Lycoraedes 
of  Scyro*,  where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  JJut  his 
real  character  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  Dc'idaniia,  became 
mother  of  a  son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Peu- 
thesilea,  an  Amaxon.  He  also  fought  with  Mem- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  himself ;  according  to  others,  Apollo  as* 
suraed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  weapon 
of  Paris  against  Achilles,  and  thus  caused  his 
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death,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  dying  Hector. 
Others  again  relate  that  Achille*  lured  Polyxena, 
a  daughter  of  Priam,  and  tempted  by  the  promise 
that  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would 
join  the  Trojans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assassinated 
there  by  Paris.  His  body  was  rescued  by  Ulysses 
and  Ajaz  the  Telamonian ;  his  armour  was  pro- 
mised by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After  his 
death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  where  he  was  united  with  Medea  or  Iphi- 
gcaia. 

Achilles  Tatiua,  or  as  others  call  him  Achilles 
Statiua,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the 
Utter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  n 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.  1821.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  Achilles  a  work  on  the  sphere  (wep)  <reWpat), 
a  fragment  of  which  professing  to  be  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Phaenomena  of  A  rat  us  is  still 
eitant.  But  this  work  was  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  UrunoUyiu, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

Aehilleum  ('Ax^A"*?),  a  town  near  the  pro- 
montory SigCum  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
mpposed  to  have  been  buried.  There  was  a  place 
of  the  same  name  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  or 
Straits  of  Kafia,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Achillea*,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  time. 
He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a  siege  of  8  months 
in  Alexandria,  and  put  to  death,  a.  n.  296. 

Achille  us  Dromos  ('Ax'AAcwi  8p6fiot :  Ten- 
Jem  or  Tendra),  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Euxine  Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
sthenea,  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have  made  a 
race-course.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  Island  of 
Achilles  (Insula  AeJtiUu)  or  Leuce  (Asimct/),  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  Achilles. 

Achillea*  Port  US  ('AxiAAsior  Aift4e),  a  har- 
bour in  I-aconia,  near  the  promontory  Taenarum. 

AchilUdcs,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles. 

Achillis  Insula.    [Achillkus  Dromos.] 

Achiroe  (*Ax«p^»l),  daughter  of  Nil  us,  and  wife 
of  Bel  us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aegyptus  and  Dana  as. 

Achlvi,  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
writers,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei,  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  Greek  nation.  (Acuau.J 

Acholla.  [Achilla.] 

Aeholde.  [Harpyiab.] 

Achradlna  or  Acr&dlna,  [Svraccsas.] 

Acichoriua  CA*«X^P,0,)»  °°e  °f  *ne  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
a.  c  280.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
Brcnnns  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same 
persons,  the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter 
the  real  name. 

Acid  ilia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  the  well 
Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
with  the  Graces. 

AcIeHnoa,  L.  Manilas.  L  One  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  praetor  urban  us 


b.  c.  210,  served  against  Hasdrubal  in  207,  and 
was  sent  into  Spain  in  206.  where  he  remained  till 
1  .''.'<,— 2.  Surnamed  Fulvianus,  because  he  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  praetor  B.  c. 
IBS  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  119  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  which  is  the  only 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  the  consulship  at 
the  same  time. 

Acilla  Gens,  plebeian.  Its  members  are  men- 
tioned under  the  family-names  of  A  viol  a,  Balbus, 
and  Glabrio. 

Ada  f/Axis),  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under  a  huge 
rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  (now 
Fhtnu  di  Jad).  This  story,  which  is  related  only 
by  Ovid  (Met.  xiii.  730.  seq.),  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  river  springs  forth  from  ander  a 
rock. 

AcmSnia  ('KkhovU  :  'AxftonViji,  Acntoncnsu)t 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

Acm Snides,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  and  as  Argcs 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Acoetes  ('Aa-orrnj),  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ;  but  Acoetes, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Hereupon  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  hjs 
majesty  ;  Tines  bepan  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seised  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
alone  was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  (Met.  iiL  682,  Ac). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

Aeontlos  ('Aa-eVrioj),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceo*.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon 
which  he  bad  written  the  words  **  I  swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse 
took  up  the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  apple  away.  Bat  the  goddess  had  heard 
her  vow,  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  ( He- 
raid.  20, 21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  poem  of 
Cailimachus,  entitled  u  Cydippe." 

Acoris  fAaopu),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  about  a.  c.  385.  He  died  about  374,  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Acrae  CAttpai)  L.  (Nr.  Palaxzolo,  Ru.),  a  town 
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8  ACRAEA. 

in  Sicily,  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  10  stadia  from  the 
river  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  Syracusans  70 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.— 2. 
A  town  in  Aetolia. 

Acraea  ('A*pala),  and  Acraeua,  are  surnames 
given  to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  H  era. 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others. 

Acraepheua.  [Acrabphia.] 

Acraephla,  Acraephlae,  or  Acraephlon  ('A- 
jr/xu^uo,  'AtcpaiQlat,  'Aufxiltpwr :  'AKpalQiot,  'Axpcu- 
puiioj :  Kardkitza),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraepheua, 
the  son  of  Apollo. 

Acragaa.  [Aoriobntim.] 

Aoritus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  p.  64)  to  plunder  tbe  temples  and 
take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Acriae  ('Atrial,  or  'Axpcucu),  a  town  in  Laconia, 
not  far  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Eurotas. 

AcriUae,  a  town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  A  era*. 

Acrlslone  {'Axpurt&ini),  a  patronymic  of  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson  of  Acri- 
sius, was  called  in  the  same  way  AcrisIOrnadt-s. 

Acrisius  ('AaplViot),  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argot,  and  of  Ocalla,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proctus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quarrelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled Proctus  from  his  inheritance  ;  but,  supported 
by  his  father-in-law  lobates,  tbe  Lycian,  Proetns 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danag,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill 
his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  ho  kept  Danac 
shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  father, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
iu  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  wide  sea  in 
a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated  towards  the  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oracle  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  see  Pbrsbus. 

Aerltaa  ('A«>>«lTas :  C.  GaU6)y  the  most  southerly 
promontory  in  Mcsseuia. 

Acrdceraunla  (ra  'Aapeafpawia,  sc.  opn :  C. 
Litujudta),  a  promontory  in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Cbraumi  Montes.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce- 
rnunia  was  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
{Curm.L  3.  20)  speaks  of  in/amet  tcojntlot  Aero- 
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Acrdc5rinthua.  [Corinthus.] 

Acroliasus.  [Limits.] 

Acron.  1.  King  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia  Opi/na.— 2. 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Athens  during  the  groat 
plague  (b.  c,  430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  bo  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  several  of  the  sick.  This 
fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
The  medical  sect  of  the  Eropirici,  in  order  to  boost 


ACTE. 

of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatic i  (founded 
about  b.  c.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder* 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  tbe  third 
century  a.  c 

Acron,  Helen! us,  a  Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we  have  on 
Pertiua 

Acropolis.  [Athenab.] 

Acropolita,  Georgiua  (re^rywr  'Ajtporo\lrris\ 
a  Byzantine  writer,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in 
a.  d.  12*20,  and  died  in  1282.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  a  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeolngus  delivered  the  city  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris, 
1651,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Acrorea  (  t)  'Axpuiptia),  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Eli*. 

Acrotatua  QAttpbtKroi).  1.  Son  of  Cleomenea 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  B.  c 
314  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agatkoclc* 
of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigentum  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son, 
Areus.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta  ;  bravely  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyrrhus  in  B.  c  272  ;  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Mcenkiyiolis. 

Acr6th6um  or  Acrothoi  ('AxpdOaw*',  'AKpA- 
$woi  :  'AKDofafrijT  i  Larra),  afterwards  called 
Uranopolis,  n  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 

Actaea  ('Aa-raZa),  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Aotaeon  ('AktoW).  1.  A  celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristae  us  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  was  trained  in  tbe  art  of  hunting  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithacron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  —  8.  Son 
of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  hod  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant  Phi- 
don.  A  renins,  a  Corinthian,  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  Melis»us 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed,  [Archias] 

Actaeus  ('Ajrralbj),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Act*,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally  a 
slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  marrying  her  ;  whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  from  king  Attalus.  Sbe  survived 
Nero. 

Acta  ("A*7^)*  properly  a  piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached"  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  1.  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets.— 2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troexcn  and  Epidaurus.— 3.  The  peninsula  be- 
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tween  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs,  on  which 
Mount  Athoj  U. 
ActiaxttS.  fAcnuif.] 

Actiaanes  (*AitTi<rdV»j),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice, 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This  Am  as  is  is  a  more 
ancient  king  than  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus. 

Act! urn  i/Aktiop  :  "Kktios  :  La  i'anta  not  Azio\ 
a  promontory,  and  likewise  a  place,  in  Acarnania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  off  which  Au- 
gustus gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  September  2,  b.  c  31 .  At  Actium 
there  was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Actiaau  and  Actius. 
This  temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who 
established,  or  rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apollo, 
called  Aetia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.),  and  erected 
Nicopolis  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory.  A  few  buildings  sprung  up  around 
the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  Nicopolia, 

Actius.  [Attics.] 

Actor  CAxrwp).  L  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
reede,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
Patroclus.  —  2.  Son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine, 
and  husband  of  Molione.—  3.  A  companion  of 
At-neas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Turn  us  made  a 
boast.  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Actoria  spolimm  (Juv.  iL  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil. 

Actorldes  or  Actorloa  ('Aicropf&ns  or  'Arro- 
ffw),  patronymics  of  descendaata  of  an  Actor,  such 
as  Patroclus,  Erithus,  Eurytus,  and  Ctcatus. 

Actuarlus.  Joannes,  a  Greek  physician  of  Con- 
stantinople, probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
oicus  II.  Palaeologus,  A.  D.  1281—1328.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  works,  which  arc 
extant. 

C.  Aculeo,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero: 
his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surname  given  to 
tbe  father  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
same  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 

Actsilaufl  (*A«ow(Aaor),  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
earner  Greek  Jogographer-t,  flourished  about  B.  c. 
£25.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of 
Hesiod  into  prose.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
His  fragments  are  published  by  Sturta,  Lips. 
1824,  and  in  Didot's  Fragm.  I/itior.  Grace,  p.  100, 
»eq. 

Ads,  (*A8a),  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia,  Idricus, 
and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Idricus,  on  whose  death  (b.c.  344)  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her 
brother  Pixodarus  in  340.  When  Alexander  en- 
tered Caria  in  33-1,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
htm.  After  taking  Halicarnaasus,  Alexander  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Caria  to  her. 
Adamantea.  [Amalthba.] 
Adam  an  tigs.  ('A&xpdrnof  ),  a  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  415,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
great  measure  from  Polerao's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Edited  by  Franziua,  in  Scriplores  Pky- 
tiofprnmiae  feAvex,  1780,  8vo. 

Addua  (Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 

Alps,  and  flows  through 
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the  Lacus  Larius  (L.  di  Como)  into  the  Pa,  about 
8  miles  above  Cremona. 

Adherbal  i  'ArdpZat),  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grand* 
son  of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
left  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtha,  u.c  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal 
fled  to  Rome  and  was  restored  to  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117.  But  he  was 
again  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and 
besieged  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiabene  ('Aomfijr*,),  a  district  of  Assyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycua,  called 
Zabatus  in  tbe  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  tho 
Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

Adlmantus  ('Attiftxurroi).  1.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(B.  c  480),  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  Tbe- 
mistocles  to  give  battle  to  tbe  Persians.  — 2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  B.c.  405,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  u  Frog*." 
—  3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mcntioued 
by  the  latter. 

Adis  (*A8/f :  Rhode*  ?),  a  considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Carthage 
(Zeugitana),  a  short  distance  E.  of  Tunis.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  new  city,  named  Maxula. 

Admete  ('Ao>4ti?).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Thetys.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antimache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged  by 
her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  tho  Amazons. 

Admetus  CAo>»Tor).  1.  Son  of  Phcres  and 
Periclrmene  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  Pherae  in 
Thcssaly.  He  took  port  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pel  ins, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  some 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis,  Admetus  neglected 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirac  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  front 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.—* 2.  King  of  the  Molossinns,  to 
whom  Thbmistocles  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 

Adonis  (*A5wm),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphrodite.  He  was,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  or,  according  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a  son  of  Theias,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus  :  Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  \V  ith  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her 
father's  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
invisible.    They  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed 
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her  into  a  tree  called  fffxvpva.  After  the  lapse  of 
9  months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  born. 
Aphrodite  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which 
she  entrusted  to  Persephone  ;  but  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4  months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself,  during  4  months 
he  should  belong  to  Persephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4  to  Aphrodite.  Adonis,  however, 
preferring  to  lire  with  Aphrodite,  alto  spent  with 
her  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  control. 
Adonis  afterwards  died  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
great,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  6  months  of  every  year  with 
Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  ns  the 
story  its -If  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and 
the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the  original  symbolic 
account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the  fructifying 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter  and  its 
revival  in  spring  —  hence  he  spends  C  months  in 
the  lower  and  6  in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  (Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places 

Adonis  ('Aowm),  a  small  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  in  the  range  of  Li  bonus. 

Adramyttium  ('A5f><miJTT«©r  or  'ASpafitiTTtor : 
'Atpanumjy6s  :  Adramyti)^  a  town  of  Mysia  near 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Adrana  (Eder\  a  river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Caesel. 

Adranum  or  Hadranum  ("ASpajw,  'ASparor : 
AJpoWTij* :  Adetno\  a  town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Ad  ran  us,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  sent  of  the  worship  of 
the  pod  Adranus. 

Adranus  ('A9pav6s).  [Adranvm.] 
Adrastia  fAfydcrrfia).  1.  A  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Melisscus,  to  whom  Hhea  entrusted  the 
infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictaean  grotto. 
—•2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some 
writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopus, 
and  by  others  from  the  verb  iiSpdextur,  i.  e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adrastus  CABpaoror).  1.  Son  of  Tnhuis,  king  of 
Argos,  and  Lysimache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynome. 
Adrastus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  Amphiaraus, 
and  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Nemean  games.  Afterwards  he  became  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraus,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
He  married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argia, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the  latter 
to  Polynlces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po- 
lynices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
brother  Etcocles,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should  perish, 
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with  the  exception  of  Adrastoe.    Thus  arose  tho 
celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroe*, 
via  Poly n ices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneaa, 
Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus.    Instead  of  Ty- 
deus and  Polynices  other  legends  mention  Eteoclen 
and  Mecisteus.    This  war  ended  as  unfortunately 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arlon, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.    Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
allow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  boned, 
Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thebes  ;  he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial.    Ten  years  after 
this  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  to  make  a  new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised 
success.    This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
M  Epigoni "  ('Evlyovot)  or  descendants.  Thebes  was 
taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.    The  only  Argivo 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrastus  :  the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara  on  his 
return  to  Argos,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece. ^-8.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  unintentionally 
killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.   While  hunting  he  accidentally  kilted 
Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Adrfa  or  Hadria,  1.  (Adria),  also  called  At- 
rica,  a  town  in  GalliaCisalpina,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  Athcsis  {Adige\  from  which 
the  Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  originally 
a  powerful  town  of  the  Etruscans.  —2.  (Atri\  a 
town  of  Piceniun  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  family  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adrla  (*Ao>i'ar,  Ion.  'A8phii\  or  Mare  Adria- 
ticum,  also  Mare  8uperum,  so  called  from  the 
town  Adria  [No.  1  ],  was  in  its  widest  signification 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  and  Illyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  E.  By  the  Greeks 
the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  tho 
Ionian  Sea. 

Adrianus.  [Hadriani's.] 

Adriantts  £A8piav6f),  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  He 
wat  invited  by  M.  Antonius  to  Rome,  where  be 
died  about  a.  d.  1 92.  Three  of  his  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Walx  in  Rketortt  Gratciy 
vol.  i.  1832. 

Adrumetum.  [Hadrvvktum.] 

Aduatttca,  a  castle  of  the  Eburones  in  Oaul, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongrorum 
( Tonfem) . 

Aduatftd  or  Aduatlci,  a  powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Itelgica  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ctmbri  and  Teutoni,  and  lived 
between  the  Scald  is  (Schtlde)  and  Mosa  (Maat). 

Ad  ilia  Monjj.  [Alpxs.] 
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Adftle  or  Adulis  £ASq6\%  "AoovAir,  and  also 
ether  forme :  'Aoo«AfrifT,  Adulitanus:  Arbko  or 
iMa,  Ru.),  a  maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanus  Sinus  (*AJ«i»At- 
Tj«tdf  k6\toi,  Annetley  Itag).  It  was  believed  to 
bare  been  founded  by  slaves  who  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Auxumitae,  for  whose  trade  it  became  the  great 
emporium.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes  (a.  d.  535) 
found  here  the  Monumemlum  Adulitanum,  a  Greek 
hucription  recounting  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Eaersete*  in  Asia  and  Thrace. 

AdynnachldM  OABwo/iaxtJoj),  *  Libyan  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Catabathmus  Major,  but  were  afterwards 
pressed  further  inland.  In  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they 
were  the  nearest  neighbours. 

Aea  (Ala),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either  a  part  of 
Colchis  or  another  name  for  the  country.  (Herod. 
L2.) 

Aeacea  (Aj'cUtjj),  son  of  Syloson,  and  grand- 
son of  Aeacea,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the 
lonians  revolted  from  the  Persians,  b.  c  500.  He 
then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  Samos,  B.  c.  494. 

Aeaceum  (Aidxnov).  [Abgina.] 

Aeacldes  (A«utl8wj),  a  patronymic  of  the 
descendants  of  Aeacus,  as  Peleus,  Tclamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus 
and  grandson  of  Aeacus  ;  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles 
sod  great-grandson  of  Aeacus;  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Achilles. 

Aeacldea,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  bis  cousin 
Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Italy,  a.  c.  826. 
Aeacidc*  married  Phtbia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  Olympiaa  against  Cassander  ;  but  his 
subjects  disliked  the  war,  rose  against  their  king, 
and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  was  recalled 
to  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects  in  B.  c  313:  Cas- 
sander sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip, 
who  conquered  him  the  same  year  in  two  battles, 
in  the  but  of  which  he  was  killed. 

Atacus  (Abusos\  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river -god  Asopus.  He  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  bad  been  carried  by  Zeus,  and  from 
whom  this  island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  (fityfirjKts)  of  the  island  into 
men  (  Myrmidon es)  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  Ovid 
(Met  vii.  520)  relates  the  story  a  little  differently. 
Aeacus  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  justice 
and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  gods  themselves.  He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by  a 
drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent  upon  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  his  prayers.  Respecting  the  temple 
which  Aeacus  erected*  to  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and 
the  Acaceum,  where  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
A  e  gin  c  tana,  see  Akgina.  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The 
Aeginetans  regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
their  island. 
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Aeaea  (A/ofo).  1.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  Aee'tes.  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname^2.  A  surname  of 
Calypso,  who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island'  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

AebtLra  (Chert**),  a  town  of  the  Carpctani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Aebutla  Gens,  patrician,  was  distinguished  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  members  were  consuls,  via.  in  B.  c.  499,  403, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aeeac)  (Aecanus),  a  town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samnium  to  Venusia. 

Aeculanum  or  Aeclanum,  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Deneventum. 

Aedepsua  (AfSTj^t:  Ai^iot:  ZJ^pso),  a  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  N.  of  Chalcis,  with 
warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator 
Sulla  used. 

Aedon  ("AtjJ^),  daughter  of  Pandarous  of 

Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Amphton,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe 's 
sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  son  Itylus. 
Zeus  relieved  her  grief  by  changing  her  into  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  Aedon  "a  lamentations  about 
her  child*.  Aedoni  story  is  related  differently  in 
a  later  tradition. 

Aedfli  or  HtdtU,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  {Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (Suone).  They  were  the  first  Gallie 
people  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  M  brothers  and  relations." 
On  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  Ariovistus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  their  former  power.  In  b.c  62  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingetorix  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibractb. 
Their  chief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the 
priests,  was  called  Vergobretus. 

AeStes  or  Aeeta  (Aityri?t),  son  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Penes.  His  wife  was  Id  via,  a  daughter  of 
Ocean  us,  by  whom  be  had  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciope,  and  one  son.  Absyrtus.  He  was 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  history,  see  Absyrtus,  Argonautax,  Jason, 
Mrora. 

Aeetis,  Aeetiaa,  and  Aeetlne,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aee'tes. 

Aega  (Afyij),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  with 
her  sister  H  el  ice,  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  was  changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae  ( Afyof :  Alytuos).  1.  A  town  in  Achaia 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
towns,  but  iu  inhabitants  subsequently  removed 
to  Acgira.  —  2.  A  town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a  different  place  from  Edkssa.— 3.  A  town 
in  Euboea  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  hence  called  Aegaeus.  —  4.  Also  Aegaeae 
(Alytuat :  Afyednfj),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
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the  time  of  Tiberius.  — 5.  (Ayas),  a  seaport  town 

of  Cilicia. 

Aegaeon  (Alyalmv),  son  of  Uranus  by  Gaea. 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hundred  arms 
(iKar6yx*'P** )  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writers  men- 
tion the  third  Uranid  under  the  name  of  Briareus 
instead  of  Aegaeon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
(//.  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked 
Olympus  ;  and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a 
marine  god  living  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegaeum  Mare  (to  Aiycuor  rcAcryor,  6  Aiytuos 
iroWot),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  called 
the  Archipelago.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
ern part  two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cjclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  which  washed  the  Sporades  was 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  from  the  island  Icaria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ;  some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaea,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  there  ;  others  from  Aegae  in  Euboea ; 
and  others  from  tuyls,  a  squall,  on  account  of  its 


Aegaeus  (Alyxuo%).    [Akgak,  No.  3.] 
Aegaleos  (Atyd\*wt,  rb  hiydAtur  6pos  :  Star- 
manga),  a  mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  b.  c. 
480. 

Aegates,  the  gnat  islands,  were  three  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  Lily- 
baeum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AegQsa  ( Alyowraa)  or  Capr&rfa  (Favig- 
M«a),  Phorbantla  (Levanzo)  and  Hicra  {Mare- 
timo). 

Aegeria  or  Egerla,  one  of  the  Camenae  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received  his 
instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had 
his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  CapartUa.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
it  women, 
ita  [Siokbta.] 

[AcBSTKS.] 

Aegeus  {Aiytbi).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  ht  afterwards  begot  T/HBMDS  by  Aethra 
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at  Troeten.    When  Theseus  had  grown  xip  to 
manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated  tho 
.50  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made 
upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus 
now  restored.    When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to 
Minos,  he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he 
would  hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean.     Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymous 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aeg£is)  derived  its  name  from  him —2.  The 
eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the  Acgidae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeolycus,  and  grandson  of  Theraa, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  in  Thera.     All  the 
Aegeids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed 
a  settlement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con 
quest. 

Acgiae  (Alytiat,  Afycuoi),  a  small  town  in  La- 
conia,  not  far  from  Cythium,  the  Augiae  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  583). 

Acglale  or  AegOlea  (AryidAt),  Ai<virfA<ia), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of  Aegia- 
leus  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is  called  A  dras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with 
Come  tea.  The  hero  attributed  this  misfortune  to. 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  against  Troy :  when  Aegiale  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

Aegl&lea,  Aegl&ios.    [Aciiaia  ;  Sicvon.] 

Aeglaleus  (AlyiaKtvs).  L  Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [AnHASTtrs.]— 2.  Son  of 
Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia,  from  whom  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  colled  Achaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialea :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.— 3.  Son  of  Aee'tes,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  called  Absyrtu*. 

Aegides  (AfyefSijt),  a  patronymic  from  Aegeus, 
especially  his  son  Theseus. 

Aegtt'a  (ta  AfyAa),  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Demeter. 

Aegllla  (Aiyikla  :  AlytXittn).  1.  A  demus  of 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  celebrated 
for  iu  figs.  — 2.  (Crrigotto),  an  island  between 
Crete  and  Cythera.  —  3.  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

Aegimius  (Alyl(uo$\  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  In- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third 
part  of  bis  territory,  if  he  delivered  him  from  hit 
enemies.  The  Lapithae  were  conquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory  for  himself,  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Aegimius  had  two  sons,  Dymas  and 
Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pnmphylians),  while 
the  third  branch  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus 
(Hylleans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  "been 
adopted  by  Aegimius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
an  epic  poem  called  Aegimius,  which  described  the 
war  of  Aegimius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
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Aeglmurua  (Aiylftovpos,  Aegfm&i  Ante,  PI  in., 
and  probably  the  Arae  of  Virg.  Aen.  L  108  ; 
Z-  irantovr  or  ZemUra\  a  lofty  island,  surrounded 
by  cliffs,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
OnK  of  Carthage. 

Aegina  (Afy»m  :  Arytr^njT :  JS^atm),  a  rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about  200 
stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  called 
Oesone  or  Oenopin,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  lame  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
•f  the  riTcr  god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to  the 
island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacus. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled.  [Abacus.]  It  was  first  co- 
lonized by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  cus- 
toms prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  closely 
connected  with  Epidaurus,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Araivc  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
ail  ver-mint  in  the  island.  1 1  early  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage 
was  the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  B.  c.  Aegina  became  independent, 
and  for  a  century  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans 
f  -light  with  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salamia,  n.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
its  power  declined.  In  B.C.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
bitants, and  though  a  portion  of  them  was  restored 
by  Lysander  in  B.  c.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity.  In  the  NW.  of  the 
island  there  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
contained  the  Aeaceum  or  temple  of  Aeacus,  and 
on  a  hill  in  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  cele- 
brated utnple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aeacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered 
in  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  art :  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Aegi- 
jietan  ^hool  were  Gallon,  An  ax  agora  8,  Glai;- 
cus,  Simon,  and  Onatas. 

Aagineta  Paulas.    [Pa club  Axoinkta.] 

Aeginlum  (Alylviop :  Alytrttvt :  Shu/us),  a 
town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly  on  the  con- 
fine* of  Athamania. 

Aegldchus  (fdyloxoi),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  bc- 
eanse  he  bore  the  Aegis. 

Aeglpan  (Afyfcof),  that  is,  Goat  Pan,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan,  while 
ethers  regard  him  as  identical  with  Pan.  His  story 
appears  to  be  of  late  origin.  [Pan.] 

Aeglplanctus  Mons  (to  AiyiwKayicrop  Spot), 
a  mountain  in  Megaris. 

Aegtra  (Alytipa:  A^ysipdrnr),  formerly  Hy- 
peresia  (Twtp^ofa),  a  town  in  Achaia  on  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  sea-port  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
(A  bo  a  a,  No.  1.] 

Aegirfissa  (AiVp^wo,  Alyipov<r<ra\  one  of  the 
32  cities  of  Aeolia  in  Asia  Minor. 

Aegisthua  (Afytfffor),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
Jopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
hot  was  saved  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
goat  (oX0,  whence  his  name.    His  uncle  Atreus 


brought  him  up  as  his  son.  When  Pelopia  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his  sword, 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This 
sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aegisthus  murdered  Atreus,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events  ;  and  we 
learn  from  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
According  to  Homer  Aegisthus  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthus  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agamemnon 
on  bis  return  home,  and  reigned  7  years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  putting 
the  adulterer  to  death.  [Agamemnon,  Clytbm- 
nxstra,  Orbbtbs.] 

Aegithalluj  (AtylBaXXot ;  C.  di  S.  Teodoro), 
a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaeum  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithallum. 

Aegltlnm  (Alylrior),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aegium  (Aryiov :  Alyitit :  Vostitxa),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Ilelice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
held  at  Aegium  in  a  grove  of  Zeus  called  Homarium. 

Aegle  (AfyAn),  that  is  "  Brightness"  or  "Splen- 
dour," is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads  ;— 2.  A  sister  of 
Phaeton  8.  One  of  the  Hesperides  ;— 4.  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne  ;— 5.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

AeglStei  (Ai?AW),  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Aeg6c£nis  {Aiy6K<pan\  a  surname  of  Pan,  de- 
scriptive of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat,  but 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Capricorntu. 

Aegoa-P&t&mos  (Alyhi  w<nafi6t),  the  **  goat's- 
rivcr,**  a  small  river,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Lytandcr,  ac  405. 

Aegosthena  (Aiy6o9fva\  Atyoff0€vtvs,  A/70- 
o-Ocm-ns),  a  town  in  Megaris  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Melampus. 

Aegns  and  Boscilliis,  two  chiefs  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  who  bad  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  war,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece  (b.  c.  48). 

Aegusa.  [Aboates.] 

Aegypsua  or  Aegysus,  n  town  of  Moesia  on 
the  Danube. 

Aegyptue  (Afyvrros),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chboe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin- brother  of  Danaus. 
Belus  assigned  Libra  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Aegyptus,  but  the  fatter  subdued  the  country  of 
the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by  his  several  wives 
had  50  sons,  and  his  brother  Danaus  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  m  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
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gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  AH  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered,  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  wm  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 

Aegypt.ua  (ij  Afyvsrej :  Aiyinmos ,  Aegyptius : 
Ju/ypt\  a  country  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  "Ethiopia,  the  division  between 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  {Amman  ;  Lat  24° 
8'),  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  below 
the  First  Cataract.  —  1.  Physical  Description  of 
fyyi't'  The  river  Nile,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a  narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24°  8', 
a  nutural  barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a  bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
series  of  cat  tracts,  or  rather  rapids  (rd  KardSoinro, 
&  iwtphs  KaTa$Jd*n>T,  Catarrhactes  Minor,  com  p. 
Catarrh actxr),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
Egypt  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far  as  Silsilis  (JeUl 
Sthekk),  about  40  miles  below  Syene,  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  \V.  range  of  hills  retiring 
from  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
£00  miles,  through  a  valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7  miles,  between  hills  which  in  one  place 
(W.  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1000  or  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  W.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N .  \V  .,  and  the  E.  range  strikes  off  to  the  E.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a  low 
alluvial  land,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  Delta,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  lake 
Moeris  ( Birket-el-Kerottn),  called  Nomos  Arsinoites 
(Faioum),  lying  N.  W.  of  Hcraclcopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break  in 
the  \V.  range  of  hills.  The  whole  district  thus  de- 
scribed is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock  or  sand. 
Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  u  Gift  of  the  Nile." 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delta  about  4500  square  miles,  in  the  valley 
about  225.5,  in  Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about 
7095  square  miles.  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Egypt  consisted  of  3  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert,  a  valley  in  the  \V.  range  of  bills  on  the 
\V.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes  from  the 
Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  between  it  and  the  Nile, and  a  strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  E.  as  far  as  Rhi- 
nocolura  (FU-AritA),  and  W.  as  far  (according  to 
some  of  the  ancients)  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus 
(Long,  about  25°  10'  E.>.    The  only  river  of 


Egypt  is  the  Nile  [Nil us].    A  great  artificial 
canal  {Uahr-  Yuuouf^  L  e.  Jostph'i  Canal)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  6 
miles,  from  Diospolis  Parva  in  the  Thebaia  to  a 
point  on  the  W.  mouth  of  the  river  about  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.    Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the 
country.    A  canal  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  N  ile 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kings,  and  finished  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspos.    There  were  several  lakes  in  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  see  Morris,  Mareoti9, 
Butos,  Tanis,  Sirboxis,  and   Lacus  Amari. 
—  2.  Ancient  History.    At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilised  agricultural  people, 
under  a  settled  monarchical  government  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
based  on  a  pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
living  animals  and  even  plants.    The  priests  were 
also  in  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
such  knowledge.    The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmen,  4th,  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  great  contempt, 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishermen, 
and  servants.    The  Egyptians  possessed  a  written 
language,  which  appears  to  have  had  affinities  with 
both  the  great  families  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ;  and  the  priestly  caste  had, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a  sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Hieroylvphic*,  in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  arc  called  Encho- 
rial (i.  e.  of  the  country).    They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  are 
essential  to  a  highly  civilised  community :  they 
had  made  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective) :  they  were  deterred  from  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a  great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a  later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions :  in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far 
as  some  have  thought  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application  to  chrono- 
logy, and  the  nature  of  their  country  made  a  know- 
ledge  of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  thcearly  civilisation  of  Assyria 
and  India.   The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be 
divided  into  4  great  periods : — (I)  From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  ;  during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.    The  hut  of  them,  Psammcnitus, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses  in 
a  c.  525,  when  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.    During  this  period  Egypt  was 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.    The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called  Afyvrrew, 
Oil.  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of    Thebes  with  the  Hundred  Gates."  In  the 
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latter  part  of  the  period  learned  men  among  the 
Oreeks  began  to  travel  to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
•tudvirt£  it*  institutions :  among  others  it  was 
visited  hy  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Solon.  (2) 
From  the  Persian  conquest  in  B.C.  525,  to  the 
transference  of  their  dominion  to  the  Macedonians 
in  ac  33*2.    This  period  was  one  of  almost  con- 
stant struggles  Ixrtween  the  Egyptians  and  their 
conquerors,  until  &  c.  340,  when  Nectanebo  1 1., 
the  Last  native  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by 
Darius  Ochua.   It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Greeks    acquired  a   considerable  knowledge  of 
Egypt.    In  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Persia, 
the  two  leading  states  of  Athens  nnd  Sparta  at 
different  times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
Persia ;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  philoso 
pliers,  such  as  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxagnras, 
Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 
<3>  The  dvnasty  of  Macedonian  kings,  from  the 
succession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.C. 
323,  down  to  a  c.  30,  when  Egypt  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.    When  Alexander 
invaded  Egypt  in  a.  c.  332,  the  country  submitted 
to  him  without  a  struggle  ;  and,  while  he  left  it 
behind  him  to  return  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 
conferred  upon  it  the  greatest  benefit  tbst  was  in 
his  power,  by  giving  orders  for  the  building  of 
Alexandria.    In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  after  his  death  in  &  a  323,  Egypt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  B.  c  306,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the 
country  greatly  6ourished,  and  became  the  chief 
■eat  of  Greek  learning.   But  soon  came  the  period 
of  decline.    Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  dissensions  of 
the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state,  till  in  b.  c  81 
the  Romans  were  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in  B.  c  55  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  Roman  protection,  and,  at  last,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  B.  c.  30.    (4)  Egypt  under  the 
Romans,  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in 
a.  n.  638.    As  a  Roman  province,  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
fertilitv  of  its  soil, and  its  position  between  Europe 
and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
of  such  a  port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be 
nefit  of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 
and  commerce.    Learning  continued  to  flourish  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  eity  became  so  powerful  as  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  with  those  of  Antioch,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Rome,  while  a  succession  of  teachers, 
such  as  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 
ferred real  lustre  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
country.    When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 
road upon  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 
position  of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 
immediate  victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  638.  —  3.  Politietd 
Ueauniphi.  —  Prom  the  earliest  times  the  country 
was  divided  into  (1)  The  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 
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(to  AAto,  if  adr*  xApa,  El-liahari,  EUKMt) 
(2)  The  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  'Evrayo^/y, 
ijf  fwra^v  x«PS  3/<w  Mottani) ;  (3)  The  Thebais, 
or  Upper  Egypt  (etn?oi»,  i}  &>•»  x<6oa.  Said): 
and  it  was  further  subdivided  into  36  nomes  or 
governments.    Respecting  the  Oases,  see  Oasis. 

Aegya  (Afyvt,  Afyvrnj;  nr.  Ghionjitza),  a 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Aelan*  (AfAaca:  AiAarlTip),  a  town  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Bahr-cl- 
Akaba,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Aehuiltes 
from  the  name  of  tho  town.  It  is  the  Elath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himself. 

Aella  Gens,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which  are 
given  under  their  surnames,  Gallus,  Lamia, 
Paetus,  Srjanps,  Stiio,  Tubero. 

Aella,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Roman  emperor  A  el  i  us  Hadrianus. 

Aelianus,  Claudius,  was  born  at  Praeneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  an 
Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us:  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  history 
(TIoutfAn  'lovopla)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
Varia  Historia  ,•  and  the  other  a  work  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  animals  (Tltpl  ZAw  toternros)  in  17 
books,  commonly  called  De  Animaltum  Natura. 
The  fonner  work  contains  short  narrations  and 
anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac, 
selected  from  various  authors,  generally  without 
their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same  kind, 
scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  attributed  to  him  20  letters  on  husbandry 
('ATpoiKural  'EswroAol),  written  in  a  rhetorical 
style  and  of  no  value. — Editions.  Of  the  Varia 
Historia,  by  Peritonitis,  Leyden,  1701  ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  Leyden,  1731  ;  and  by  KUhn,  Leipzig, 
1 780.  Of  the  De  Atrimalium  Natura,  by  Grono- 
vius,  Lond.  1744  ;  by  J.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1784  ; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  Letter/, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  CoUtciio  Epittolarun 
Graecnrum,  Venice,  1499,  4 to. 

Aelianus  Mecclua,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  oldest  of  his 
tutors. 

Aelianus  Tacticus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Tactics 
of  the  Greeks  (U*p\  Irparrryutuv  Td^tvr  'EAAq- 
pifftM'),  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  army  at  that  time.  —  Editions.  By  Fran- 
ciscus  Robortellus,  Venice,  1552 ;  and  by  Elzevir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

Aello,  one  of  the  H nrpics.  [Hahpyiak.] 

Aelldptu  ('AcAAowovr),  a  surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift- footed  as  a  storm- wind. 

AemlUa.  L  The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the 
wife  of  Scipio  African  us  I.  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  — 
2.  Aemilia  Lcpida.  [  Lbpida.]— 3.  A  Vestal  virgin, 
put  to  death  b.  c.  1 14  for  having  committed  incest 
upon  several  occasions. 
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AemMa  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
pontes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Mamcrcus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on 
account  of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (6V 
cuVvAiW  \Ayov).  This  Momercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  their  surnames 
Barhula,  Lbpidus,  Mamsrcus  or  Mamkr- 
cinus,  Pa  rus,  Paul  us,  Rkgillus,  Scaurus. 

AemHIa  Via,  made  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
cos.  r.  c.  1 87,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Ari- 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  far  as  Aquileia. 

Aemilianus,  L  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paul  us 
Macedonian,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  African  us,  and  was 
thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africa- 
nus.  [Scipio.]— 2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  n.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  after  reigning  a  few  months.— 8.  One  of  the 
SO  tyrants  (a.  d.  259— 268),  assumed  the  purple 
in  Egypt,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
order  of  Gallienus. 
Aemilius  Probus.  [Nepos,  Cornelius.] 
Aemona  or  EmSna  (LaibachU  »  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

Aenarla,  also  called  Pithecusa  and  Inarlme 
(/arAia),  a  volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Typhocus  as  lying. 

Aenea  (Afrcta:  A/rcicwt,  Aircidnp),  a  town 
in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Thermoic  gulf. 

Aene&des  (AiVttdo'iis),  a  patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Asconius  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended  from  bim, 
such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

Aeneas  (AiVctas).  1.  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  born 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  be  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  bouse  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a  grandson  of  Tros.  He  was  educated  from 
his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house  of  Alca- 
thous,  the  husband  of  his  suiter.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardantans  against 
the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  ore  the 
grent  bulwarks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas  appears  beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods :  Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomcdes,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aeneas  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his 
descendants  as  rcitrning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  —  TaiUt  Stories.  The  later 
stories- present  the  greatest  variations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  capture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had  fallen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (1'al- 
i  and  that  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Europe,  and  finally  settled  at  Latium  in  Italy, 
where  he  became  the  ancestral  hem  of  the  Romans. 
A  description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  during 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (i.  50,&&),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  mythical  chronology.  From  Pallene, 
where  Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to  Delos,  Cy- 
thera,Boiae  in  Laconia,  Zocynthus,  Lcucos,  Actium, 
Ambracia,  and  to  Dodono,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenus.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elyraus  and  Aegcstus  (Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Aegcsta. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Patinurus,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucosis, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  Various 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  accordingly 
settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where  they  had 
landed  was  called  Troy.  Latinus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulions.  Aeneas  founded  the 
town  of  La  vinium,  called  after  Lavinia,the  daughter 
of  Latinus,  whom  he  married.  A  new  war  .then 
followed  between  Latinus  and  Turn  us,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.  Soon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who 
were  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius.  The 
Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription To  the  father  and  native  god.  Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  binding  in  Italy  7  years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turn  us, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.  The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
bably rests  on  no  historical  foundation.— 2.  Aeneas 
Silvias,  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba 
in  Lntium  :  the  Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  house. 

Aeneas  Gazaeus,  so  called  from  Gaza,  his  birth- 
place, flourished  a.  d.  4U7.  He  was  at  first  a  Pla- 
ten ist  and  a  Sophist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Christian,  when  he  composed  a  dialogue,  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  Theuphrastus. — 
Editions.  By  Barthius,  Lips.  1655 ;  by  Boissonade, 
Par.  1836.  ' 

Aeneas  Taotlcus,  a  Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  the  general  of 
the  Arcadians,  ac  362  (Xen.  HtlL  vil  3.  §  1)  ; 
and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a  portion  only 
is  preserved,  commonly  called  Commeniariiu  Polior- 
ceticuj,  showing  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  by  Cincos. 
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(Cic  ad  Fan.  ix.  25.)— Editions.  By  Erncsti, 
Lips.  1763  ;  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1818. 

ham  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many  point* 
fan  the  ordinary  sceptics.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  bis  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite  scepticism 
with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a  positive 
foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  world.  None  of  the  works 
«f  Aenesidemus  have  come  down  to  us.  To  them 
Sextos  Empiricus  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
part  of  his  work. 

Aenianes  (Airfare r,  Ion.  'Ertijws),  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Oasa,  afterwards  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sperchens. 

Aenus  (Afros :  AIkios,  Ai«drijt :  Eno),  an 
ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  (Aen.  iii. 
18)  supposes  Aenos  to  have  been  built  by  Aeneas, 
but  he  confounds  it  with  Aknba  in  Chalcidice. 
Under  the  Romans  Aenos  was  a  free  town,  and  a 
f  Lice  of  importance. 

Aenafl  (I mm)  a  river  in  Rhaetia,  the  boundary 
between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

Aedles  or  Aeolli  (AioAsIs),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  [Aeolus, 
No.  1  .J  They  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from 
w hence  they  spread  over  various  parts  of  Greece, 
snd  also  settled  in  Asoua  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Aedllae  Ina&lae  (at  AlShov  rvffoi ;  Lipari 
Itla*d$)%  a  group  of  islands  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  (Od. 
x.  1 )  mentions  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
(Aen.i.  52)  accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Ato- 
lia  (sc.  insula),  where  Aeolus  reigned,  supposed 
to  be  Strongyle  or  Li  para.  These  islands  were 
ai*o  called  HepltaesCilides  or  \Tulcdulae%  because 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
had  his  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Iliera. 
(Virg.  Aen.  viii.  4 15,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
Li)  brent*,  from  Lip&ra,  the  largest  of  them. 
The  names  of  these  islands  were,  Lip&ra  ( l.i/xiri) ; 
Hiem  (Volcano);  Strongfle  (Stromboli)  ;  Phoe- 
nicia (FtUemdi)  ;  EricQsa  (Alicudi)  ;  Euonymus 
(Pamaria)  ;  Didymc  (SaUna)  ;  Hicesia  (Liaca  Bi- 
ttnea)  ;  Baiilidia  (Basilizxo)  ;  Osteodes  (Ustica). 

Aeolldes  (AioA/Ji»t),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas,  Cretheus,  Sisyphus, 
Salmoneus,  Ac.,  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus, 
U lyase*  and  Phrixus.  Aeolis  is  the  patronymic 
of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolnx,  given  to  his 
daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 

AeSUi  (AloAit)  or  Aeolla,  a  district  of  Mysia 
in  Asm  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 
whose  cities  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 
shores  of  the  Aegaean  to  the  river  Hermits.  In 
tarly  times  their  12  most  important  cities  were 
independent  and  formed  a  League,  the  members 
of  which  celebrated  an  annual  festival  (Panato- 
Unm)  at  Smyrna.  The  12  cities  comprising  this 
League  were  Cyme,  I^arissae,  Neontlchos,  Temnus, 
Cilia.  Notium,  AegirQsa,  Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Mvrina, 
Grynca,  and  Smyrna  ;  but  SMYRNA  Subsequently 
lyiimo  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (He- 
rod. L  149,  seq.)   These  cities  were  subdued  by 
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Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

Aeolua  (AfoAoj),  L  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Onsets,  and  brother  of  Durus  and  Xuthus. 
He  was  the  ruler  of  TheBsaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons,  viz. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and  Salraoncus. 
The  great  extent  of  country  which  this  race  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  his  children.  —2.  Son  of 
Hippotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ante,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  Aeolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a  branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  Aeolus  and  bis  brother  Boeotus.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  fled  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  went  to  some  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islands.  Here  he  reigned  as  a  just  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  how* 
ever,  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the 
god  nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  island,  to  whom  Zeus 
had  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  he  might 
soothe  or  excite  according  to  bis  pleasure.  (Od.  x. 
1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Aeolus  from  iiAA»  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a  mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans.  (Virg. 
Aen.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island  of  Homer  was  in 
later  times  believed  to  be  Lipara  or  Strongyle,  and 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt  [Aeoliab  Insulae.] 

Aepda  (Afire <a :  Aurcori|f).  L  A  town  iu  M es- 
se hut.  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  Thuria,"—  2.  A 
town  in  Cyprus,  afterwards  Soli. 

Aepy  (Aliro),  a  town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height  as  its  name  indicates. 

Aepytus  (Afavrot).  L  A  mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis.  —  2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Heraclid 
Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Mempe, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  When 
his  father  and  brothers  were  murdered  during  an 
insurrection,  Aepytus  alone,  who  was  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  danger.  The 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu- 
pied by  the  Heraclid  Polyphontes,  who  also  forced 
Mempe  to  become  his  wife.  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  be  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  Polyphontes  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Messenia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Heraclids.  —  3.  Son  of 
Hippothous,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Aepytus  mentioned  first 

Aequl,  Aequicftli,  Aequlodlie,  Aequiculani, 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and  between  the 
I.atini,  Sabini,  Hemici,  and  Marsi.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  race, 
they  carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
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were  finally  subdued  in  b.  c  302.  One  of  their 
chief  seat*  was  Mount  Algidus,  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  marauding  expeditions. 

Aequi  Falisci.  [Falerii.] 

Aequimaellum.  [Maelius.] 

Aerope  {'Atp6wif\  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  father, 
who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should  lose  his 
life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and  her  sister 
Clyroene  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Aerope  married  Plisthencs,  the  son 
of  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Mcnelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plis- 
thencs Aerope  married  Atreus  ;  and  her  two  sons, 
who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestcs. 

Aesacui  (Afraicoi),  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
irrhoe*.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hesperia,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Ccbren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  he  was  pursuing  her, 
she  was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  jrrief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  {Met.  xi.  750),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  Apollodorus. 

Aesar,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Aesar  or  Aesaros  (Bwro),  a  river  near  Croton 
in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

Aescnlnes  (A/*xM*)-  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor born  b.  c  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and 
Glaucotbea,  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens ;  but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  his  father  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  bis 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  Aeschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  father 
in  his  school  ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus  ;  be  sub- 
sequently tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  but  was 
unsuccessful  ;  and  at  length,  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  array,  came  forward  as  a  public 
speaker  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
347  he  was  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Philip :  from  this  time  he  appears  as  the 
friend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Athenians  ; 
but  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  bad  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Athens  was 
accused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (345),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in 
which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant: Timarchus  was  condemned  and  Aeschines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschines  of  treachery 
during  his  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  (»«pl  TaparowCdat)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines 
answered  it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(wspi  wapa-rfHaStieu),  which  was  likewise  pub- 
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lished.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia,  Aeschines 
in  consequence  accused  Ctesiphon  ;  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  8  years  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (wtpl  ffrcfcbw). 
Aeschines  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  from 
Athena  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion  be  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defeat, 
he  replied,  "  You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  had  beard  Demosthenes."  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides 
the  3  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  the 
work  of  late  sophists. — Editions.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [ Demosthenes],  and  by  Bremi, 
Zurich,  1823.  —  2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Syracuse  ;  but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysins, 
and  supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  namo 
are  not  genuine.  —  Editions.  By  Fischer,  Lips. 
1786  ;  by  Bockh,  Heidel.  1810  ;  and  in  many 
editions  of  Plato.  —8.  Of  Neapolis,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.  c.  109.  —  4.  Of  Miletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

Aeachxion  (AArxpkv).  1.  Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instrument* 
of  Verres.— 2.  An  iambic  poet,  a  native  of  Samoa. 
There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
a  native  of  Mytilene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
ditions. He  may  perhaps  bo  the  same  person  as 
the  Samian.— 3.  A  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors. 

Aeschylus  (A^x^Aot).  L  The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  b.  c  525,  ao 
that  he  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  contemporary  with  Slmo- 
nides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  worship  of  Dcmetcr,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  was,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, initiated  in  the  mvsterie*  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  25  (a  &  499),  he  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of  tragedy, 
without  being  successful-  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cynaegtrui  and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480) 
and  Plataea  (479).  In  484  be  gained  tbe  prize  of 
tragedy  ;  and  in  472  be  gained  the  prise  with  the 
trilogy,  of  which  the  Persae,  tbe  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ;  and  he  is  said  in  consequence  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  be  found  Simon  id  e* 
the  lyric  port.   In  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king 
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Hiero  died  ;  and  in  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
■  as  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
•f  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.    In  the 
sun*  or  the  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily, 
md  he  died  at  Oela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
sg*.    It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to 
break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according 
to  which  Aeschylus  was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow 
from  heaven.    The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  composition  and  dramatic  representation  of 
Tra^dy  were  so  groat,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer 
was  of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
Even  the  improvements  and  alterations  introduced 
by  hto  successors  were  the  natural  results  and  sug- 
gestion* of  those  of  Aeschylus.     The  first  and 
principal  alteration  which  he  made  was  tbo  intro- 
duction of  a  second  actor  (StvTfpa-fwtwrrfit),  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  properly 
so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 
This  innovation  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 
UTOfw  caries,  just  as  Aeschylus  himself  followed  the 
example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently  introducing 
a  third  actor.   But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus 
were  not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy  :  he 
added  the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  bare  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 
Agaiharchus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  linear  perspective.    He  also  furnished  his 
actors  with  more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses, 
with  significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick -soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 
height  of  heroes.    He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  the  choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  various  figures  himself,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  regular  ballet-masters.  With  him  also  arose 
the  itsaire  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a  tri/o>/t/ 
of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  formed 
one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole,  which  might 
be  compared  with  some  of  Shakspcare's  historical 
plays.    Even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 
been  custnmary  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  tragedy 
with  3  plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
reserved  for  him  to  show  how  each  of  3 
tragedies  might  be  complete  in  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest,  and  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  an 
harmonious  and  connected  whole.    The  only  ex- 
ample still  extant  of  such  a  trilogy  is  the  Oresteia, 
as  it  was  called.     A  satyrical  play  commonly 
fed  lowed  each  tragic  trilogy.    Aeschylus  is  said 
to  have  written  70  tragedies.     Of  these  only 
7  are  extant,  namely,  the  Persians^  the  S?tvn 
ayirn.*t  Thrbes,  the  Suppliants,  the  Prometheus,  the 
Apamrmnon,  the  Chorjyhori,  and  Eumenidet  ;  the 
L-ut  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia.     The  Pernani  was  acted  in  472, 
and  the  Seven  against  TM*s  a  year  afterwards. 
The  Oresteia  was  represented  in  458  ;  the  Sup- 
pliants and  the  Prometheus  were  brought  out  some 
time  between  the  Seven  against  'Pishes  and  the 
OrnUia.  It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
in  the  SujrjJiant*,  that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athena  was  allied  with  Argos.— Editions. 
By  Wellaoer,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1827, 
sad  Scholefield,  Comb.  1830. 

Aeacul&plua  (*Aff*Airs-i4t),  the  god  of  the  me- 
dial art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is 
not  a  divmity,  but  limply  the  "blameless  physi- 


cian" (<i?r^0  aftu(*w*\  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithorae,  and  Occhalia. 
Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  relates  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  that  when  Coronis  was 
with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became  enamoured  with 
Ischys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a  raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent 
his  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Locerla 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebin.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  {Met.  ii.  605),  it  was  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  either  Apollo  or 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
various  other  narratives  respecting  his  birth,  accord* 
ing  to  some  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  reports  spread  over  all 
countries,  that  he  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  while  he  was 
restoring  Olaucus  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altogether,  or,  because  Pluto 
had  complained  of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapius  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  tho 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt.  He  was  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  the 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his  :  Ianiscus,  Alcxe- 
nor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  Aegle,  Iaso,  and  Pannceia, 
most  of  whom  are  only  personifications  of  the 
powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesculapius  was 
worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His  temples  were 
usually  built  in  healthy  plnces,  on  hills  outside  the 
town,  and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  gnat 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  The  principal  seat 
of  his  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he 
had  a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  with  his  wor- 
ship, probably  because  they  were  a  symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous  powers. 
For  these  reasons,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tome  serpents, 
in  which  Epidaurus  abounded,  was  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  At  Home  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from  Epi- 
daurus at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  in  B.  c.  293,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Aesculapius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Asdepiadae  (' KotcK-rjiriAAai),  and  their  principal  seats 
were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  intimately  connected  with  religion. 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiodae.  Respecting 
the  festivals  of  Aesculapius,  see  Diet.  o/Antiq. 

Aeaepus  (Altrnwos),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  and  flows  by  a  N.  E.  course  into 
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the  Propontis,  which  it  enters  W.  of  Cyxicus  and 
£.  of  the  Granicus. 

Aesernla  (Aescrnlnos:  Iirrnia),  a  town  in 
Saranium,  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

Aesis  (Enno  or  Fiume*ino\  a  rirer  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  was 
anciently  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

Aesis  or  *"^n,w  (Aesinas :  Jen),  a  town  and 
a  Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  rirer  Aesis, 
celebrated  for  iu  cheese,  Aetlnat  cams. 

Aeaon  (Aiavy ),  ion  of  Crctheus,  the  founder  of 
Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus.  He  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  hia  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
ing  Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  Peliaa  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeaon  by  force, 
but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Met.  viL  162,  seq.),  Aeaon  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  waa  made  young 
again  by  Medea. 

Aeadpnj  (Ktamoi).  1.  A  writer  of  Fables, 
lived  about  n.  c  570,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon.    lie  was  originally  a  slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  Iadmnn  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  to 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citixens  4  minae 
apiece ;   but   in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Delphians  threw  him 
from  a  precipice.    Plagues  were  sent  upon  them 
from  the  gods  for  the  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it  At 
length  I  ad  in  on,  the  grandson  of  his  old  master,  re- 
ceived the  compensation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.    A  life  of  Aesop  prefixed  to  a  book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maxima*  Planudcs,  a  monk  of  the  Uth  century, 
represents  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ;  though  it 
is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Aesop's  name,  were 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectual  age. 
We  find  them  frequently  noticed  by  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetry 
by  several  writers.    Socrates  turned  some  of  them 
into  verse  during  his  imprisonment  ;  and  Demetrius 
Pbalereus  (b.  c.  320)  imitated  his  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  [Ba- 
brius.]   Of  tho  Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  fables, 
Phaedru*  is  the  most  celebrated.  [Phakdrur.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  proved 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  his  celebrated  letters  on  Pha- 
laris. — Etlitions.    By  Emesti,  Lips.  1781,  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1820.— S.  A  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.   The  original 
is  lost,  but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Julius  Valerius. 

Aesopus,  Claudius,  or  Clodlua,  was  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a  contemporary  of  Roscius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ;  and  both  of  them  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for 
the  last  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.  c  55), 
when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  po 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopus  realised  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  was  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  mi  id, 
for  instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank 
a  pearl  worth  about  8000£,  which  he  took  from  the 
car-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Aestii,  Aestyi,  or  Aestui,  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  sea -coast,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modern  Kurland,  who  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  plenum.  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 
tus, resembled  the  Suevic,  and  their  language  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a  Sarmatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a  Germanic. 

Aetftla  (Aesulanus),  a  town  of  the  Aequi  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur.  (Aesu- 
lae  dedire  arvum,"  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29.) 

AethiHa  (AifloAlo,  Ai&Ui,),  called  Ilva  (Elba) 
by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  its 
iron  mines.  It  bad  on  the  N.  E.  a  good  harbour, 
"Argous  Portus"  {Porto  Ferraio\  in  which  the 
Argonaut  Jason  is  said  to  have  landed. 

Aethalldes  (AiOoA/Unj),  son  of  Hermes  and  Eu- 
polemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pythagoras,  in  which 
it  still  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  (Alfrfip),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythi- 
cal cosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  Aether  waa  regarded 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aethlces  (AWuc«),  a  Thessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

Aethlcus,  Hister  or  Ister,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  4th  century  after  Christ,  a  native  of  latria, 
the  author  of  a  geographical  work,  called  Acthici 
Cormcffrapkia,  which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  from  the  measurement  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c,  44,  and 
from  other  official  documents.  Edited  by  Gro- 
novius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Leyden, 
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Aethilla  (AWiAAo  or  AWvAAa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus. 

AethlSpes  (AtSioiut,  said  to  be  from  aT0««  and 
<3|,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupted}, 
was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  generally  to  all  black 
or  dark  races  of  men  ;  (2)  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  regions  S.  of  those  with  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted,  extending  even  as  far  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  (3)  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretann,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
Asia  ;  and  (4)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  S.  of  Egypt,  which  was  called 
A  Ethiopia. 

AethHpIa  (At'sWo,  Ale.  Mp  Alytrrov:  At- 
6io>fi,  Aiffiovcvt,  Horn.,  fem.  Aiftowff,  Aelhiops : 
A'kWo,  Aorrfo/un,  Smnaar,  Al>>i*s<ntn),  a  country 
of  Africa,  S.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries 
being  at  Syene  (Auouim)  and  the  Sraalier  Cataract 
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ef  the  Nile,  and  extending  on  the  K  to  the  Red 
Sta.  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  indefinitely,  as  far  ap- 
parently a*  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient*  extended. 
In  it*  most  exact  political  seme  the  word  Aethiopia 
teems  to  hare  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Mkhok  ; 
bot  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also  the  kingdom 
of  the  AxOMlTAB,  besides  several  other  peoples, 
rack  as  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Ichthyophagi  on 
the  Red  Sen,  the  Blemmyes  and  Mega  ban  and 
Kubae  in  the  interior.  The  country  was  watered 
by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  Astapos  (lUJir- 
d-Azrth  or  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Astaboras  (Atbara 
or  Tacaxze).  The  people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to 
hare  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken 
a  lanpiago  allied  to  the  Arabic  Monuments  arc 
found  in  the  country  closely  resembling  those  of 
Egypt,  bat  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
Ethiopians  appears  to  hare  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of  animals. 
S  me  traditions  made  Meroe'  the  parent  of  Egyptian 
civilization,  while  others  ascribed  the  civilization 
ef  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization.  So  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
sece  in  its  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio- 
pian kings  ;  and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egypt,  though  they  made  successful  incursions  into 
Ethiopia,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive 
or  permanent  hold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Oraeco- Egyptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  manners  and 
philosophy  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
upper  classes  ;  but  the  country  was  never  subdued. 
The  Romans  failed  to  extend  their  empire  over 
Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expeditions  into  the 
country,  in  one  of  which  C  Petronius,  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (b.  c.  22). 
Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 
surer of  queen  Can  dace  (Acts,  viiL  27).  The  history 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
M«  roe"  is  very  obscure. 

AethUtu  fArt/uot),  first  king  of  Elis,  rather  of 
Endymion,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogenla, 
dauzhu-r  of  Deucalion,  or  son  of  Aeolus. 

Aethra  (AflJpa).  L  Daughter  of  Pittheu*  of 
Troexen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  Acrcus.  She 
afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandson  Acaroas  or 
Demophon.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom 
Atlas  begot  the  12  Ilyades  and  a  son  Hyas. 

Aetlon  CAtrlmv).  1.  A  sculptor  of  Amphipolis, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
a.  a— 8.  A  celebrated  painter,  whoso  best  picture 
represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian 
{Herod,  4)  show  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 

Actios.  L  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empire  against  the  barbarians 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  In  A.  n.  4.51 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila,  near  Chalons 
in  Gaul ;  but  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Valentinian  in  454.— SL  A  Greek  medical  writer, 
born  at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  after 
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Christ.  His  work  BttXfo  'Ioraura  'ExxaiSfira, 
**  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,**  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whoso 
works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a  corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Cornariua, 
Basil.  1542,  often  reprinted,  and  in  H.  Stephens's 
Mediate  Artia  Principe;  Paris,  1567. 

Aetna  (Afrvrj).  L  (Monte  G'iUHo),  a  vol- 
canic mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily  between 
Tauromenium  and  Catana.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaca,or  of  Briareus.  Zeus 
buried  under  it  Typhon  or  Enceladus  ;  and  in  its 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cyclops  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeua  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity.  One  occurred 
in  &  c.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  a  c.  425,  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  116)  was  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  2*  to  4  miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet— 2.  (Aetnen- 
ses :  S.  Maria  di  Lioodia),  n  town  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Inncsa.  It  was  founded  in  B.C  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna  by  Hiero  I. 

Aetnaeus  (A/rauot),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna ; 
—  of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a  statue  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ;  of  Hephaestus  ;  and  of  the 
Cyclops. 

Aetolia  (AlrsrXta :  A'tmAos),  a  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Acbelous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Acbelous  to  the 
Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
Acquired  (cVfanfros),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  tho  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in  the  interior 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  Curctes  and 
Leleges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Abtolua, 
The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  under 
their  king  Thoas.  They  continued  for  a  long  time 
a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  living  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (b.  c  410)  many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  early  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  and  lived  under  a  democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
League,  but  this  League  first  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a 
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and  bo  came  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarch*  and  the  Achaean  League.  The  Actolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Actolia 
Pmper,  but  Acarnania,  part  of  Thessaly,  Locris, 
and  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ;  and  it  also  had 
close  alliances  with  Elis  and  several  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with  Ciua  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  lu  annual  meetings,  called  Punarto/ica, 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Thcrmus,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a  General  (o-T/xmryoj),  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  League,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a  Secretary,  and  a  select  committee 
called  Apocleti  (MitKirrot).  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Aeiolicum  Foedut.  The  Acto- 
lia tis  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III.  against 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
B.c.  lit!),  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Acbaeans,  &  c. 
Mi,  Aetolia  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Actolia  was 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which  Au- 
gustus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

Aetdlui  (AtTwAo'f),  son  of  Endymion  and  Neis, 
or  Iphianassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calvdon.  He  was  king  of 
Elis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
monella. He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  was  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Acxdne  (Ai£ttrfi  and  Ai{»*Tjfs :  Kt^ttvfit : 
A  mini  ?),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Cecropia  or 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputation  of 
being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Afer,  Domltluf,  of  N  etna  turns  (Nismes)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39,  and 
died  in  60.  Quintilian  mentions  several  works  of 
his  on  oratory,  which  are  all  lost. 

Afranlug.  L  L.  A  Roman  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  B.C.  100.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  (Comoediae  tooatae \  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Comoediue  tabernariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours ;  but 
he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  be 
is  classed  with  Menandcr  (Hor.  Kp.  ii.  1.  57). 
His  comedies  continued  to  be  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  between 
20  and  30  are  still  preserved.— 2.  L.,  a  person 
of  obscure  origin,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  served  under  Pompey  against  Sertoriua 
and  Mitbridates,  and  was,  through  Pompey 's  in- 
fluence, made  consul,  B.  c.  60.  When  Pompey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  (b.  c.  55),  he  sent  Afranius 
and  Petrciiis  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  B.  c.  49,  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece  ;  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  4b*  ;  and 
subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa, 
b.  c.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Mauri- 
tania, but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit  tins,  and 
killed. 

Africa  ('Afpimt :  Africanus),  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  two  senses,  (1)  for  the  whole 
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of  Africa*,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  of  Carthago,  and 
which  the  Romans  erected  into  a  province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Propria.  ^»  L  In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  was  not  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  ;  and  its  use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it    The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent is  Libya  (Atgtni),    Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.  [Cah- 
thaoo.]    The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Cybknb  (b.  c.  620),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Egypt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part 
near  Cyrene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  country.    A  Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B.  c.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  the  authenticity  of  this  story  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.   We  still  possess  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (about  B.  c  510), 
and  which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lot  10°  N.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  S.  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.    In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  interposed  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  discovery  ;  but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  who  bad  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a  great  river  flowing  towards  the  E, 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks  ;  which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably 
the  Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Timbuctoo. 
That  the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  Sahara,  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept  Later 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  K.  coast  to 
about  1 0°  S.  lat,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  Lake 
Tchad,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  finally 
fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  science,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
parts  of  Africa  met  the  S.E,  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  lake.    The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accepted  the  tradition 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.    The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypotenuse  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and,  as  to  its  extent  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  stretch  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  indefinite  extent  towards  the  S.  There 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent    Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
Libya  (i.  e,  Africa)  belonged  j  and  those  who 
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recognised  three  divisions  differed  again  in  plac- 
ing the  boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either 
on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at 
the  isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  Red  Sea :  the  last 
opinion  gradually  prevailed.    As  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  itself,  Herodotus  distributes 
it  into  Aegvptus,  Aethbpia  (i.  e.  all  the  regions 
8.  of  Egypt  and  the  S>tkara),  and  Libya,  pro- 
l  ;  and  he  subdivides  Libya  into  three 
ing  to  their  physical  distinctions, 
r,  ( 1 )  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans 
(oi  ■wapadaXaaaiot  run*  vopid&w  At€vm* :  tie  Bar- 
Utry  Stairs)  ;  (2)  the  Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (* 
<&ty»<«&7)s)*  S.  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 
tween the   Little  and  Great  Alias,  which  still 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its 
prevailing  vegetation  •:,//</••</-</-./<  rid,  i.  e.  the  Coun- 
try of  /W«u),  and  (3)  the  Sandy  Desert  (t)  ^aV 
siof  ;  the  Sahara)%  that  is,  the  table  land  bounded 
by  the  Atlas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile- 
vallry  on  the  E.,  which  is  a  vast  tract  of  sand 
broken  only   by  a  few  habitable  islands,  called 
Oases.    As  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes 
soar  races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Greeks.    The  Libyans,  however, 
were  a  Caucasian  race  :  the  Ethiopians  of  Herodo- 
tas  correspond  to  our  Negro  races.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  were  planted  chiefly  along,  and  to  the  W. 
ot.  the  great  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 
which  formed  the  two  Syrtbs,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  being  Carthage  ;  and  the  Greek 
colonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 
the  E.  side  of  the  Syrtes  ;  the  chief  of  them  was 
Cym  snk,  and  the  region  was  called  Cyrena'ica. 
Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tribes,  and 
the  whole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nions and  Egypt,  including  Cyrena'ica,  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
The  chief  native  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
A  i.vkma. ■  hilar,  Marmaridab,  Psylli,  and 
N  asa monks.    The  last  extended  into  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
the  country  was  called  by  the  general 
of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  and  was 
partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
i  and  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  under  various 
names,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Ni/midar, 
Maksylu,  Massabsylii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the 
S.  of  them  the  Gabtuli.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
ern region  fell  successively  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
follows  :  —  (1)  Aegypt ;  (2)  Libya,  including  (a) 
Libyae  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  [I )  Mannarica, 
(c)  Cyrena'ica  ;  (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2) ;  (4)  Numidia; 
(5)  Manretania,  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (b) 
Caesariensis,   (c)  Tingitana:    these,   with  (6) 
Aethiopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
to  the  divisions  recognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
ancient  geographers.    The  northern  district  was 
better  known  to  the  Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and 


populous  and  flourishing ;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 
interior  of  the  country,  especially  between  the 
Little  and  Great  Altars,  must  have  supported  many 
more  inhabitants  than  it  does  at  present  Further 
information  respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles,  —  2. 
Africa  Propria  or  Provincia,  or  limply  Africa, 
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was  the  name  nnder  which  the  Romnns,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  146),  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Carthage, 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  W.t 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.  E.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts  (regiones),  uamcly,  ( I )  Zeugis  or  Zeu- 
gitana,  the  district  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium 
or  Byzacena,  S.  of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern 
regency  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byzacena :  it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  sup- 
plies of  corn.  The  above  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
province  by  Pliny  :  Ptolemy  makes  it  extend  from 
the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  W.,  to  the  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  E.,  so  as  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripoli  tana. 

African. us,  a  surname  given  to  the  Scipios  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  [Scipio.] 

African  us.  1.  Bex.  Caeciliux,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.  d.  138— • 
161),  and  wrote  LiOri  IX.  QuaestUmum,  from  which 
many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest— -2.  Julius, 
a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 

Kiaed  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  him  and 
mi  tins  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.— 
3.  Sox.  Julius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Km  ma  us  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  work  was  a 
Chronica*  in  fire  books,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  5499  B.C.,  to  a.  d.  221. 
This  work  ia  lost  hut  part  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ckronicom^  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedrenus, 
and  in  the  PascheJe  Chronicon.  There  was  another 
work  written  by  Africanus,  entitled  Cesti  (Ksoroi), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  Cestui  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  the  military  art,  Ac.  The  work 
itself  is  lost  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  pub- 
lished by  Thcvenot  in  the  Mathematics  Vdercs% 
Paris,  1 693,  and  also  in  the  Geaponica. 

Afrlcus  (Ahf  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W.  wind, 
so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa,  frequently 
brought  storms  with  it  (creberque  procelli*  Afncus, 
Virg.  Arm.  L  85). 

Agamede  ('Aya^on),  daughter  of  Auglos  and 
wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

Agamcdes  ('A'ya^Srjf),  commonly  called  son 
of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius  ;  though  his  family  connexions  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.  Agatnedes 
and  Trophonius  distinguished  themselves  as  archi- 
tects :  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
The  story  about  this  treasury  resembles  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rbampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamcdes 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  out- 
side, and  thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
without  any  body  perceiving  it  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  his  treasures  were  constantly  de- 
cs 4 
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creasing,  set  traps  to  catch  the  thief.  Agamedes 
was  thus  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  cutoff  his  head 
to  avert  the  discovery.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
spot  there  was  afterwards,  in  the  grove  of  Lebadca, 
the  cave  of  A  gamed  es  with  a  column  by  the  side 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  consulted  it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agn- 
medes  and  invoked  him.  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Ttue.  Qaaett.  i.  47)  states  that  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

Agamemnon  (%Ajati4fivtnr)t  son  of  Pllsthenes 
and  Ae'rope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae  ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
n  son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menclaus  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in 
the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder  of  Atreus 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Aboisthus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menclaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
A  i^i  mem n on  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarcos,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Iphianassu  (Iphigenla),  Chrysothemis,  Laodice 
(Electra),  and  Orestes.  The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
differently  related.  From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
he  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  hia  throne.  He  now  become  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions is  given  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  569,  &c).  When 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty 
over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelatts,  was  carried  off  by  Paris, 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  who  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pestilence, 
and  produced  a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenla ;  but  at  the  moment  she  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  was  sub- 
stituted in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and 
the  army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  100  ships,  independent  of  CO  which 
Ae  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles  was  obliged  to 
give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks  were  visited  by 
successive  disasters.  The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
last  induced  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  [Achillea.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  chival- 
rous spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises  above 


all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty : 
his  eyes  and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his 
girdle  to  that  of  Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  power  is  a  sceptre, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelopt,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  be  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  tragic  poets  make  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon :  her  motive  is  in  Aeschylus  her  jea- 
lousy of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Iphigenla. 

AgamemnonldM  ('AyafUfwoyliij^  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.e.  Orestes. 

Aganippe  ('AToWamj),  a  nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  Aganippidet\  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it  The  fountain  of  Hippocrene  has 
the  epithet  AganippU  (Ov.  Fait.  v.  7),  from  its 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agapenor  (^Ayairfipwp),  son  of  Ancaeus  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  received  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
I'aphus,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Agarista  ('Ayaplani).  L  Daughter  of  Clls- 
thencs,  tyrant  of  S  icy  on,  wife  of  Megacles,  and 
mother  of  Custhenes  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates.— 2.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xanthippus,  and  mother 
of  Pericles. 

Agaalas  ('A-ycwfew),  son  of  Dositheus,  a  sculp- 
tor of  Ephesus,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Antium  (Capo  d'Anzo).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  represents  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contending  with  a  mounted 
combatant.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Penthesilea. 

Agasicles,  Agesicles,  or  Hegeaiclea  ('Ayaai- 
KAijr,  'A7ir<rt«Ai)f,  'HyirS-ucAflf),  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  father  Arc  hi  damns  I.,  about  B.c.  600 
or  590. 

Agath.arcb.Ides  CAyoflofx4'?1?*)  or  Agathar- 
chus  ('Ayddapx0*)*  *  Greek  grammarian,  born  at 
Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  c. 
130.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  historical  works  ;  but  we  have  only  an 
epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the  Erythraean 
sea,  which  was  made  by  Photius :  it  is  printed  in 
Hudson's  Gtogr.  Script-  Gr.  Minora. 

Agatharchnj  ('AydBapXo$),  an  Athenian  artist, 
said  to  have  invented  scene- painting,  and  to  have 
painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus  ex- 
hibited. It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  in- 
troduced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  Aristotle's  assertion  (Poet.  iv.  16)  that  scene- 
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painting  vma  introduced  by  Sophocles.  —  2.  A 
Greek  painter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  ion  of  Eu- 
denroa.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alcibindes  and 
Zeexia,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
temporary of  Aeschylus. 

Agathemerus  ('kyafrttfupos),  the  author  of  **A 
iketuh  of  Geography  in  epitome"  (Tijt  y«wypatf>lat 
iiuTiT^tii  ir  4*erofiy)i  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  The 
work  constats  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Ptolemy  and 
other  earlier  writers.  It  is  printed  in  Hudson's 
(J«ogr.  Script.  Or.  Minores. 

Agathla*  CAyaBias),  a  Byzantine  writer,  bom 
about  a.  n.  536  at  Myrina  in  Aeolia,  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  obtained 
his  snmame  SeAo/attieut  (which  word  signified  an 
advocate  in  his  time),  and  died  about  a.  d.  582. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
d<>wu  to  us  ;  but  his  principal  work  was  his  History 
in  five  books,  which  is  also  extant,  and  is  of  const - 
dr  ruble  value.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  d. 
553 — 558, a  period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
soch  as  the  conqoest  of  Italy  by  N arses  and  the 
exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
J  828. 

Agath&clea  C Aya66itAua\  mistress  of  Pto- 
lemy IV.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Agathocles.  She  and  ber  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c 

205). 

Agathoclea  (*Aya8oK\yi).  L  A  Sicilian,  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Born  at  Thermae, 
a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by  his  father, 
Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of  a  succes- 
sion of  troublesome  dreams,  portending  that  he 
would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.  His 
mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 
at  7  years  old  he  was  restored  to  bis  father,  who 
had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By 
him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 
a  potter.  His  strength  and  personal  beauty  re- 
commended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Svracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
niArried  his  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious 
then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune, 
he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy- 
racuaans  and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
mocracy, which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000 
and  banishing  6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
dec  bred  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of 
Autocrator,  B.C.  317.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In  B.  c. 
310  be  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, under  Hamilcar,  who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse;  whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  His  successes 
were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  constantly  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  length 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  many  cities  had  revolted  from  him,  b.  c.  307. 
These  he  reduced,  after  making  a  treaty  with  the 
He  had  previously  assumed  the 
king  of  Sicily.    He  afterwards  plun- 
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dered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes. 
His  grandson  Archatrnthus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thoclea, for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily would  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent 
his  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ;  and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  a  c.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28 
years,  and  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  Other 
authors  relate  itn  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Arehagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead.— 
8.  Of  Pells,  father  of  Lysiroachua.— 3.  Son  of 
Lysimachua,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaetis,  king  of  the  Getae,  about  o.  c.  292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lysi- 
machua cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  waa  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus.— 4.  Brother 
of  Aoathocxka.— 5.  A  Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  ia  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  24). 

Agathodaemon  {"AyaS^al^wv  or  'AyaBbt  dtir). 
1.  The  **  Good  Deity,"  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end 
of  every  repast— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  several 
MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Agathon  ("A>cUW),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
born  about  b.c.  447,  of  a  rich  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  a  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  4 1 6  :  in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  ho  has  made  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  his  friend  Euripides  was 
also  a  guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  stout  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  ThesmopAoria- 
zmae  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agathyrna,  Agathyrnum  ('AydBvpra,  -w. 
'AyaBupvtuot :  Aytthi\),  a  town  on  the  N.  coa*t  of 
Sicily. 

Agathyrii  ('Aya8vp<Toi\  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatin,  on  the  river  Maris  (Afarotch)  in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo- 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  iv. 
146)  picti  Agatkyrri. 

Agave  ('Aywfi)t  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pcn- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
A  pave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  [Pbxthbus.1 — One  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  called  Agavac. 

Agbat&aa.  [Ecbatana.] 

Agdiatia  ^Aytimt),  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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offspring  of  Zeus  and  Earth,  connected  with  the 
Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or  Atys. 

Aggladas  (*A7«x43aj),  an  eminent  statuary  of 
Argos,  the  instructor  of  the  three  great  masters, 
Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  Many  modern 
writers  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidiaa,  born 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  B.  c.  432. 

Agelaus  (' Ay  4\aoi).  L  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus. 
—2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, slain  by  Ulysses.— 3.  A  slate  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream  of  his  mother. 

Agendlcum  or  Agedlcunx  (Sen*),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senonea  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AginoT  ('Ayfjs'wp).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-brother  of  Belus, 
and  father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus, 
Phineus,  and  according  to  some  of  Eurepa  also. 
Virgil  (Aen.  L  338)  calls  Cartliage  the  city  of 
Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  from  Agenor. 
—2.  Son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptcs, 
king  of  Argos.— 3.  Son  and  successor  of  Triopas, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.— 4.  Sou  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetolua.— 5.  Son  of 
Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  brother  Pronous  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  peplus 
of  Harmon ia  to  his  second  wife  Calirrhoe*.  [Pus- 
OKca.]  The  two  brothers  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Ampboterus  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  of  Alcraaeon 
and  Callirrboe.— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
was  wounded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

Agen8rfdea  ('Aynropf8in>,  a  descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

Age sander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artist*  probably  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group 
expressly  for  that  emperor. 

Agesllaus  (*Ayn<rlAaoi),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Son  of  Dorvssus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  about 
B.C.  886.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  — 2.  Son  of  Archidamus  II., 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis  II.,  B.  c  398,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lysander,his  nephew  Lbotychjdks. 
From  396  to  394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  A*ia 
Minor  with  great  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
S|»arta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he  promptly 
obeyed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (394), 
he  met  and  defeated  at  Coronca  in  Boeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4  years  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Lcuctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next 
few  years  Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  pre- 
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of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  361  he  crossed  with  a  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt.  Here, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361 — 360,  after  a  life  of  above  80 
years  and  a  reign  of  38.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  '*  lame  sovereignty.'"  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  for  be  was 
one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  bad. 

Ageslpolis  ('Ayqffi'voXir),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Succeeded  his  father  Pauaanias,  while  yet  a  i 
in  B.C.  394,  and  reigned  14  years.  As 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390  be  invaded 
Argolis  with  success ;  in  385  he  took  the  city 
of  Mantinca;  in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  died  in  380  during  this  war  in  the 
peninsula  of  Palleue.  —  2.  Son  of  Cleombrotua, 
reigned  one  year  b.  c.  37 1  .—3.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  B.  C.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  hia 
colleague  Lycurgus :  he  afterwards  took  refuge  with 
the  Romans. 

Age  tor  ('Ayf(rttp\  u  the  leader,"  a  surname  of 
Zeus  at  I*acedaeinon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aggenu*  Urblcus,  a  writer  on  the  science  ot 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His  works 
are  printed  in  Goesius,  Hci  Agrariae  Aucium. 

Ag grammes  or  Xandrames  (Eayipdfivs),  the 
ruler  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.  c.  327. 

Aglaa  ('Aylas),  a  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a  native  of  Troexen,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
Xotti  (NoVtm),  i.e.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy. 

Aginnum  (Ape*),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitio- 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agia  ("A?" ),  kings  of  Sparta.  L  Son  of  Euxys- 
thenee,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Agidac.— 2. 
Son  of  Archidamus  II.,  reigned  h.c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  several  times.  While  Alcibiade* 
was  at  Sparta  he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  hare  seduced  his  wife  Timaea ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— -3.  Son 
of  Archidamus  III.,  reigned  B.  c  338 — 330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipnter 
in  830. —4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  reigned  B.  c 
244 — 240.  He  attempted  to  re- establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Spartan  state  ;  but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leon i das  II.  and  the  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother 
Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia, 
Agis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a  notorious  flat* 
of  Alexander  the  Groat. 
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Agl&Im  (*A?Aaf*), "  the  bright  one.*  L  One  of 
the  Chabitbs  or  Grace*.  2.  Wife  of  Charopua 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  island 
of  Sime  against  Troy. 

Aglaopheme.  [Sikbnks.] 

Agla5phon  ('Ay\cu»t»**).  L  Painter  of  Thasos, 
father  and  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and  Ariato- 
phon,  lived  about  b.  c.  500.— 2.  Painter,  lived 
about  B.  c  420,  pruljably  grandson  of  No.  1. 

Aglaue  ('Ay\a6s)%  a  poor  citizen  of  Paophia 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
pier than  Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of  hia 
contented  disposition.  Pausauias  places  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesua. 

Agnodlee  (*A7»'o8i'*i|),  an  Athenian  maiden,  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery,  which  a  law 
at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to  learn.  Dressed  as 
a  man,  aha  obtained  instruction  from  a  physician 
named  Hierophilus,  and  afterwards  practised  her  art 
with  success.  Summoned  before  the  Areopagus  by 
the  envy  of  the  other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged 
to  disclose  her  vx,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  bat 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This 
tale,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginua 
alone. 

Agnouldaa  (%Ayvwvl&r)i),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pbocion 
to  death  (b.  c.  518),  but  was  ahortly  afterwards 
pyt  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

AgoraeritaB  ('Ayopdtcpnot),  a  statuary  of  Puma, 
flourished  a  c.  440 — 428,  and  was  the  favourite 
popil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a  statue 
of  Aphrodite,  which  he  changed  into  a  statue  of 
Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus, 
because  he  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  had 
given  the  preference  to  a  statue  by  Alcamenea,  who 
was  another  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Aguraea  and  Agorae  as  ('A-yopaia  and  'Ayo- 
pai/i),  epithet*  of  several  divinities  who  were  con- 
sidered as  the  protector*  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  agora,  such  as  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
and  Hermes. 

Agraei  {Aypatw),  a  people  of  Aetolia  on  the 
Acheloos. 

AgTanle  C  AypavKv  and  *Aypi\fi :  'Aypv\t6s\ 
an  Attic  demos  of  the  tribe  Erechtheia,  named 
after  Agraulor,  No.  2. 

Agraulos  CAypavkot,  also  "AyAaupot).  1. 
Daughter  of  Actaeus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
wife  of  Cccrnp*. — 2.  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Ayrauloa,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  legends 
ef  Attica,  and  there  were  three  different  stories 
about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writers  Athena 
gave  Erichthonias  in  a  chest  to  Agraulos  and  her 
sister  Herse,  with  the  command  not  to  open  it ; 
but  unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  they  opened 
it,  and  thereupon  were  seised  with  madness  at  the 
sight  of  Erichthoniua,  and  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  Acropolis.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
h.  710)  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening 
the  chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a  stone  by  Hermes,  because 
she  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  from  entering  the 
house  of  Herse,  when  he  had  fallen  in  lore  with 
the  latter.  3.  The  third  legend  relates  that  Athens 
was  once  involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  tbat 
Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from  the  Acropolis 
because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians 
would  conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself 
for  hia  country.    The  Athenians  in  gratitude  built 
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her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  always  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries 
(Agrauita)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her. 

Agreua  ('Aype^f ),  a  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 
and  Ariitaeus. 

Agri  Decumites,  tithe  lands  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  eastward, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  (decuma\  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

Agrlcdla,  Cn.  Julius,  born  June  13th,  a.  d. 
37,  at  Forum  Julii  (Frijmt  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Graecinua,  who  waa  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a  careful 
education  ;  he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.  d.  6*0, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  was  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  63  ;  was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76  ; 
and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highland*  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  wise 
administration  introduced  among  the  inhabitants 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  in  85  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  hia  return  lived  in  retirement  till  hia  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His 
character  is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  bis 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Agrlgentum  (*Aiipdyof :  'Ax/wTOKrvrof,  AgrT- 
gentlnns :  Girgenti)%  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  24;  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Acragas  (Finme  di  S.  Biagio\  and  Hypsas  (Fi*me 
Drago).  It  waa  celebrated  for  ita  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (B.C.  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  B.  c.  579,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Pbalaris  (about  560), 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  Theron  (488— 
472X  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  at  length  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  (210),  in  whose  bands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  OlympiCum,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus. 

Agrlnlum  ('Ayptrtor),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  per- 
haps near  the  sources  of  the  Thermissus. 

Agrippa,  first  a  praenomen.and  afterwards  a  cog- 
nomen among  the  Romans,  signifies  a  child  pre- 
sented at  ita  birth  with  ita  feet  foremost. 

Agrippa,  Herddes.  L  Called  **  Agrippa  the 
Great,"  son  of  Aristo bolus  and  Berenice,  and  grand- 
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ton  of  Herod  the  Groat.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
with  the  future  emperor  Claudius, and  Drusua  the  son 
of  Tiberius.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Caligula,  on  his  accession 
(a.  d.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchies  of  Abilene,  Batanaca,  Trachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (4 1 ),  Agrippa, 
who  waa  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Claudius  in 

f lining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
is  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  His  government  was  mild  and 
penile,  and  he  was  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Cacsorea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
Ads  xii.  By  his  wife  Cyprus  he  had  a  son 
Agrippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amnc,  and  Drusilla.— 3.  Son  of  Agrippa  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuapius  Fadus  as  pro- 
curator  of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a  Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes, 
king  of  Chalets  (48),  his  little  principality  was 
given  to  \grippa,  who  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vain 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
a.  d.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  a.  d.  60  (AcU  xxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanlus,  born  in  B.  c.  63,  of 

an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  lllyria ;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  w;is  then  praetor,  commanded 
port  of  the  forces  of  Augustus  in  the  Perusinian 
war.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  ;  in  37  be  waa  consul ;  and  in 
86  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompcy  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aedile,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
•urns  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  re- 
stored old  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a  third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  marred  twice 
before,  first  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and 
Pannonia,  till  his  death  in  a  c  12.  By  bis  first 
wife  Pomponia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ;  and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julia,  he  had  2  daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  L.  Aemiliua  Paul  us,  and  Agrippina,  married 
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to  Gcrmanicus,  and  3  sons,  Cains  Caesar,  Lucius 
Caesar  [Carsar],  and  Agrippa  Postumus,  whd 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planosia, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  his  accession, 
a.  D.  14. 

Agrippina.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  the  emperor  Caligula,  and 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  all 
the  dangers  of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  his 
death  in  A.  D.  17  ahe  returned  to  Italy  ;  but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Tiberius 
and  his  mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  form- 
ing ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria  (a.  d.  30),  where  she  died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  D.  33,  probably  by  voluntary 
starvation.— 8.  Daughter  of  Gcrmanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
was  born  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards  called 
in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now  Colo* inc. 
She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious, 
cruel,  and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.  d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero  ;  next 
to  Crispus  Passienus ;  and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece.  In 
50,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Britannicus  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  her 
son,  she  poisoned  the  emperor  in  54.  Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a  few  years  in  his  name.  The  young 
emperor  soon  became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
shake  otT  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 
AgTippInenses.  [Colonia  Agrippina.] 
Agrlua  f/ATpiof),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eurvte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  Actolia : 
his  six  sons  deprived  Oeneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  father ;  but  Agnus  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  Oeneus. 

Agroeclus  or  AgTOetlus,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  Lh  OrtJirx/rajtlia  el  TXf- 
ferenlia  Sermottis,  which  is  printed  in  Putachius, 
Grammaiicae  Latinae  Audores  Antiqui,  pp.  2266 
—2275. 

Agron  fAypuv).  L  Son  of  Ninas,  the  first  of 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclldae.— 2.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  lllyria,  died  a  c.  231,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta,  though  he  left  a 
son  Pinnes  or  Pinneus  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

AgTOtera  ('Aypor4pa\  the  huntress,  a  surname 
of  Artemis.  There  was  a  festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  name.  (See  Did, 
of  Antiq.) 

Agryle.  [Agraulr.] 

Agyieus  fAyvisii),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as  the 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  CAtvXAa),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Cakrk. 

Agyrlum  (Ayvpov:  'Ayusuyolai,  Agyrinensis* 
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5.  Filipo  VArgiro),  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
laosorus,  N.  W.  of  Centuripoe  and  N.  E.  of  Eiuia, 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodorus. 

Agyrrbiua  (*Ay ty{»o%\  an  Athenian,  after  being 
in  priaon  many  yean  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained  about  B.  c  395  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly :  hence  he  became  to  popular,  that 
he  wtus  appointed  general  in  389. 

Ahala,  Servillna,  the  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  who  held  various  high  offices  in 
the  state  from  a  c.  478  to  342.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum  in 
439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cincinnatus,  when  he  slew 
Sr.  Mablius  in  the  forum,  because  he  refused 
to  appear  before  the  dictator.  Ahala  was  after- 
wards brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile. 

Aharaa,  a  town  in  Ktruria,  N.  E.  of  Volsmii. 

Ahenobarbus,  Domltlua,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  family.  They  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  i.  e.  uBrazen- 
Hrard"  or  **  Red- Beard,"  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
nounced to  one  of  their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Latins  at  lake  Regillus  (a.  c. 
496),  and,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  said, 
stroked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.— L  Cn.,  plebeian  aedile  B.C. 
196,  praetor  194,  and  consul  192,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Boil— 2.  Gil,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
tuffectus  in  162.— 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
122,  conquered  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanus.  He 
was  censor  in  115  with  Caecilius  Metellus.  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Oaul  was  made  by  him.— »4.  On., 
son  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought 
forward  the  law  (Let  Domitia),  by  which  the 
election  of  the  priests  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
legia to  the  people.  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was 
consul  in  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassna,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians :  but  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
by  their  violent  disputes.— 5.  L.f  brother  of  No. 
4,  praetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Marina.— 6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia, 
d  a  tighter  of  L.  Cinna,  consul  in  87,  and  joined  the 
Manan  party.  He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Cn.  Poropey  in  81.— 7.  L.,  son  of  No. 
4,  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
a  stanch  and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party.  He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
and  consul  in  54.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
but  waj  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender 
to  Caesar.  He  next  went  to  Massilia,  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece :  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48), 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  according 
to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
Kind  of  Antony.— 8.  Co.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
with  his  father  at  Corfinium  (49),  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
in  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
Caesar  a  death  in  44,  he  commanded  the  republican 
fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea.  He  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  waa 
consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actium.— 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  fl, 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Oc- 
tavia  ;  was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16  ;  and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  a.  d. 
25.— 10.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  n.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Oerm aniens,  and  was 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero.  [Agrippina.] 

Ajax  (Alas).  1.  Son  of  Telaraon,  king  of  Sa- 
lamis,  by  Periboca  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
Acacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Tclnntoninn, 
Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas  the  other 
Ajax,  son  of  OUeus,  is  always  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  some  epithet.  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  tho 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulysses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
(Od.  xL  541,  seq.)  Homer  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ;  but  utter  poets  relate 
that  bis  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful 
state  of  madness  ;  that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fancying 
they  were  his  enemies  ;  and  that  at  length  bo  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a  purple  flower  bearing  the  letters  oJ  on 
its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Txcmshsa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
shipped in  Salami*,  and  was  honoured  with  a  fes- 
tival (Alarrtta).  He  was  also  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes  (Atanti*)  was 
called  after  him.— 2.  Son  of  O'ileus,  king  of  the 
Locrians,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  wears  a  linen  cuirass  (Atvo9&pt&\  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed  among 
the  Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (TvpvH  nirpat)  • 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon  ;  but  as  he  boasted  that  he 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that  the 
anger  of  Athena  was  excited  against  him,  because,  on 
the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

Aides  fAl5u»).  [Had**.] 

Aid8neus  £*&»***")•  L  A  lengthened  form 
of  A  ides.  [Hades.]— 2.  A  mythical  king  of  the 
Mclossiana  in  Epirus,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
father  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Pirithous  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Core,  Ai'doneus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Cerberus,  and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules. 

Aiua  LocQtlus  or  Loquena,  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  before  the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.  c. 

a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  the  silence  of  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans  after- 
wards erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been 
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heard,  an  altar  with  a  sacred  enclosure  aroand  it, 
to  Aim  Locutius,  or  the  M  Announcing  Speaker.** 

Alabanda  (i)  'A\dgay&a  or  tA  'Akdgay&a: 
'AXatarbtvs  or  'A\A6a»9ot:  Arubiuar\  an  inland 
town  of  Caria,  near  the  Marsyaa,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Macander,  was  situated  between  two  hills :  it  was 
a  prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  the  seat  of  a  conrcntus  juridicus. 

Alabon  ('AAaf&r),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Alagonla  {'r\\ayoAa\  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalcomenae  (*AAaA/tojA*rai :  'AXaXKnpuvaXot, 
'AAoAxofifrict* ).  h  (Sulinari),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  E.  of  Coronea,  with  a  temple  of 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  bom  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Alalcomenei* 
('AAaAKOfttnits,  i9os).  The  name  of  the  town 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a  daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcomenes. 
—8.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in  the  island  Astoria, 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallcnia. 

Alalia.  [Albria.] 

Alioi  ('AAow/,  'AAuwrw,  i.  e.  mountaineer*, 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  a/a),  a  great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy- 
thians but  probably  a  branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They 
are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  the  country  called  Albania,  which  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
Armenia  ;  and  at  a  later  time  they  preued  into 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  the  Sth  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  a.  d.  4U(i,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irruption 
into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alarlcni,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.  w  All-rich," 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  398,  had 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  a.  d. 
40'2 — 403,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollcntia,  and  a  second  time  in  40JJ — 
410  ;  in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  August,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Consentia  in  Bruttium,  while  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicily. 

AlaatOT  ('AXitrrmp).  L  A  surname  of  Zeus 
as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds.— 8.  A  Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Alba  Silviua,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Latinos,  reigned  39  years. 

Alba,  1.  (Abia),  a  town  of  the  Bast i tan i  in 
Spain.— 8.  (Alvanna),  a  town  of  the  Bardnli  in 
Spain.— 3.  Augusta  (Aulpt,  nr.  Durance),  a 
town  of  the  Elicoci  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.— 4. 
F&centia  or  Fuoentifl  (Albenses:  Alba  or  Albi), 
a  town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
FiuTnus.  It  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a  state  prison.— S.  Longa 
(Albani),  the  most  ancient  town  in  Latium,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ascanius,  and  to  have 
founded  Rome.  It  was  called  Longa,  from  its 
stretching  in  a  long  line  down  the  Alban 
Mount  to  ward  a  the  Alban  Lake,  perliaps  near  the 
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I modern  convent  of  Palnxzoto.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt:  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later 
time  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  vineyard »,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey's,  Doniitian's,  Ac),  each 
of  which  was  called  Albanian,  and  out  of  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanurn 
(Albano),  on  the  Appian  road,  ruins  of  which  are 
extant.— 45.  Pompeia  (Albenses  Pompeiani:  Alba), 
a  town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  Seipio  African  us  I., 
and  colonized  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Albania  ('AAfforla :  '  AXianl,  Albani  J  Sciirwm 
and  part  of  Daghestan,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gtorgi<t\ 
a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  A  raxes  on 
the  S.  to  M.  Cerannius  (the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in  pasture 
and  vineyards  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a  Scythian  tribe,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the 
Alani.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Pompry  with  a  large  army. 
Alblnum.  [Alba,  No.  5.] 
Albanus  Lac  US  (Logo  di  Albano),  a  small  lake 
about  6  miles  in  circumference.  W.  of  the  Mona 
Albanus  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which  the  Romans 
bored  through  the  solid  rock  during  the  siege  of 
Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Alb&nui  Hons  {Sfonte  Cam  or  Albano),  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain  in  La- 
tium on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa 
was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Latins,  on  which  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  (Feriae  Latinos), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris,  to  which  the  Roman  generals  ascended 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Home.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mons  Algidus  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tusculum. 

AIM  Montes,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Albloi  ('Axeloucoi,  'AA«tc<t),  a  warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 
Albingaunum.  [Albium  Inqaunum.] 
Albinovannf,  C.  Pedo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus 
(iv.  10).  Three  Latin  elegies  arc  attributed  to 
Albino vanus,  printed  by  Wernsdorf,  in  his  Poi'tas 
Ixttini  Minoret,  vol.  iii.  iv^and  by  Meinccke,  Qued- 
linbnrg,  1819. 

Albinovannf,  P.  TnUIttf ,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.C.  87,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Norbanua, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Ariminum. 

Albinos  or  Albna,  Foatanuna ,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  from  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  its  downfal.— L 
A.,  sumamed  Regillaitu,  dictator  B.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  neur 
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kke  Rcgillua,  and  consul  496,  in  which  year  some 
of  the  annals  placed  the  battle.— 2.  Bp.,  consul 
466.  and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  451.— 
3.  Sp.,  consul  344,  and  again  321.  In  the  latter 
yf-as  he  marched  against  the  Sam  ni  tea,  but  was  de- 
feated near  Caudiura,  and  obliged  to  inrrender  with 
his  whole  array,  who  were  aent  under  the  yoke. 
The  aenate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refined  to 
rat;fy  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Sam- 
n'rtea,  and  resolved  that  all  persona  who  bad  sworn 
to  the  peace  should  be  giren  up  to  the  Sumnites, 
bat  they  refused  to  accept  them.— 4.  L.,  consul 
234,  and  a^ain  229.  In  216  be  was  praetor,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Boil— 6.  Bp.,  consul 
in  186,  when  the  senatusconsultum  was  passed, 
which  is  extant,  for  suppressing  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died  in  179.— 6.  A.,  con- 
sul 180,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians,  and 
censor  174.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
many  public  missions.  Livy  calls  him  Luscua,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
—7.  I*.,  praetor  1 80,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccaei  and 
Luattani.  He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 
•erred  under  Aemilins  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in 
168.— 8.  A,  consul  151,accompanied  L-Mummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  language  a  poem 
and  a  Roman  history,  which  is  censured  by  Poly- 
bios.  — 9.  Bp.,  consul  110,  carried  on  war  apainst 
Jmrurtha  in  Numidia,but  effected  nothing.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulas  in  command,  who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha. 
Spurius  was  condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  as 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha.— 10. 
A.,  consul  B.C.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

Albfana  (*AAa?*»r),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Dtalntpwa  of  Plato, 
which  contains  hardly  any  thing  of  importance. — 
Edition*.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fabriciusa  Bibl. 
Grate,  vol.  iL,  and  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of 
three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.  1771  ;  and  to 
Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato,  Lips.  1783. 

Albiaus,  Qodlns,  whose  full  name  was  / >«*Wm  us 
Ci'rhut  C^'/itm  StptiiHtu*  Albinus,  was  born  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africa.  The  emperor  Com  mod  us 
made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and  afterwards,  of 
Britain,  where  he  waa  on  the  death  of  Commodtis 
ia  a.  d.  192.  In  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Albinus.  Septimius  Scvcrus  made  him  Caesar  ;  but 
afier  Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  be  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinus.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
between  them  at  Lugdunum  ( Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the 
19th  of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  de- 
feated and  killed. 

Albion  or  Aleblon  f  AAeW,  *AA«eW),  son  of 
Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or  Bergion, 
with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  he  passed 
through  their  country  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
CJeryon.   They  were  slain  by  Hercules. 

Albion,  another  name  of  BRITANNIA,  the  white 
land,  from  its  white  clitfs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul. 

Alois  (ElU),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Germany, 
the  most  easterly  which  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with,  rises  according  to  Tacitus  in  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri.  The  Romans  reached 
the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  n.  c.  9  under  Drusus, 
sad  crossed  it  for  the  first  time  in  Ac.  3  under 
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Domitius  Ahenobarbn*.  The  hut  Roman  general 
who  saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberins  in  a.  n.  5. 

Albium  Ingaunum  or  Albingaunum  (Al- 
batyo),  a  town  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a  municipiuro. 

Albium  Intemellum  or  Albintemellum  (  Fia- 
timioiia),  a  town  of  the  Intcmclii  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

T.  Albtlcinj  or  Albfttilua,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satirized 
by  Luciliua  on  account  of  his  affecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia  in  a  c.  105  ;  and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

Albula,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tibkii. 

Albulae  Aquae  [Albunka.] 

Albania  or  AlbtLna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur  (Tivoli),  with  a  fountain 
and  a  temple.  Thia  fountain  waa  the  largest  of 
the  Albulae  aquae,  still  called  Acq**  A  limit, 
sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which  flow  into  the 
Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fati- 
dicua,    The  temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli. 

Alburn us  Hons,  a  mountain  in  Lucania,  co- 
vered with  wood,  behind  Paestum. 

AloSSUS  ('AAxa?oi),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 

Aloaeus.  L  Of  Mytilene'in  Lesbos,  the  earliest 
of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about 
B.  c  61 1.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Mytilenneana  for  the  possession  of  Sigfum  (a.  c. 
606)  be  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle :  these  arms  were  hung  up 
as  a  trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Mytilene :  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  Antimeni- 
das,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand, 
He  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  regain  his 
country  ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
Pittacus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesymnetea  or  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  the  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  countries:  the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  A I  cat* 
tuittacea  Omenae  of  Horace  (Curat,  iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
perils  by  sea  {dura  navis,  dura  fwtae  mala,  dura 
belli.  Hot.  Cum.  ii.  13.  27).  Alcaeus  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre.— 
Mlitions.  By  Matthiae,  Afcuei  Mytdenaei  n-liquiue, 
Lips.  1 827  ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Poetae  Lurid  Grind, 
Lips.  1843.— 2.  A  comic  poet  at  Athena,  flourished 
about  &  c.  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  that  mixed 
comedy,  which  formed  the  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  middle— 3.  Of  Messene,  the  author  of 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  written  be- 
tween &  c.  219  and  196. 

Alcamenei  ('AAxa^mt).  L  Son  of  Telcclua, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  b.  c,  779  to  742^-8.  A  sta- 
tuary of  Athens  flourished  from  b.  c.  444  to  400 
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and  wu  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  Phidias. 
Ills  greatest  work  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Alcander  ('AAxarBpot),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eye*  of  Lycurgus,  when  bis 
fellow-citizens  were  discontented  with  the  laws  he 
proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  converted  Alcander  into  one  of  his  wannest 
friends. 

Alc&thfe  or  Alolthfo  f  AAaratV*  or  'AAkiWij), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu- 
cippe  and  Arsippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  bats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.  See  Diet,  of  Ant.  art,  Agriomia. 

AlcathSua  ('AAadtfoos).  1.  Son  of  Pelops  and 
II ippodamia,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  ob- 
tained as  his  wife  Euaechme,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithaeronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  law  as  king  of  Megara.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov. 
Met.  viii.  IS).— 2.  Son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband 
of  Hippodamla,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  Idomeneus. 

Alcestis  or  Alceste  CAAammt  or  "AAk^tttj), 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of  Adraetus, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband.  [Admktus.] 

AlottM  OAAxerat),  two  kings  of  Epirus.  L 
Son  of  TharypuH,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  B.  c. 
373.— 2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Al- 
eetas  L,  reigned  B.C.  313—303,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  bis  subjects. 

Aloitaa.  L  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas  I.— 3.  Brother 
of  Pcrdkcaa  and  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and  upon  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  he  joined  Eumenes. 
He  killed  himself  at  Term  ess  us  in  Pisidia  in  320, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 

Alcibiades  ('AAjri&doijt),  son  of  Clinias  and 
Dinomache,  was  born  at  Athens  about  n.  c.  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was  brought 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful person,  transcendent  abilities,  aud  great 
wealth,  which  received  a  large  accession  through 
bis  marriage  with  Hippare'le,  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
ponlcus.  His  youth  was  disgraced  by  his  amours 
and  debaucheries,  and  Socrates,  who  saw  his  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidaea 
(a.  c.  432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Delium  (424)  be  saved  the  life  of  Socrates. 
He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  affairs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422X  but  he  then  became 
one  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
affront  put  upon  him  by  the  I-iccdaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  bad  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
Man  tin  fa,  and  Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of 
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Sparta.    In  415  he  was  foremost  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed, 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Car- 
thage, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
constitution.    Alcibiades  was  charged  with  bcingr 
the  ringleader  in  this  attempt.    He  had  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail. 
This,  however,  his  enemies  would  not  grant  ;  as 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against 
him  in  his  absence.    He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  for  Sicily  ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial.    On  his 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  acted  as 
the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country.    At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  his 
property  was  confiscated.   At  Sparta  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners  ;  but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Aois  II.  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tis- 
saphernes  (412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained. 
Through  his  influence  Tissaphernes  deserted  the 
Spartans  and  professed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.   He  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Athens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next 
4  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  under  his 
command  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
doe,  and  Cyxicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byxantium.    In  407  he  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  euthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forces.    But  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
hi|  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  furnished  his  enemies 
with  a  handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  (b.  c.  406).    He  now  went  into 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  nt  Bisanthe 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.    Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami  (405),  be  gave  an  in- 
effectual warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Pharnaba/.ns  ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Arta- 
xcrxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He 
rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were  probably  either 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  whom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left  a  son 
by  his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who 
never  distinguished  himself.    It  was  for  him  that 
Isocrates  wrote  the  speech  Iltpl  rov  Zivyovs. 

AlcidAm as  ('AAKiSauai),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaea  in  Acolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias, 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  B.  c.  432  and  411. 
His  works  were  characterised  by  pompous  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases.  There  are  two  declamations  extant  which 
bear  his  name,  entitled  {//ysses,  and  On  the  So- 
piiisU,  but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Edition*. — In  Reiakev  Oratores  Graed,  vol.  viii., 
and  in  Bekker's  Oratorcs  Attiri,  voL  vis. 
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Alcldaa  fAAictoaj  Dor.  =  'AWJnO,  a  Spartan 
canraander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pcloponncsian  war, 

ki:.  4 "2;!  127.    In  the  former  year  he  was  sent 

to  Mytilenc,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Aleldes  ('AAittl*jj$),  a  name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  and  more  especially  of  Hercules, 
tii?  grandson  of  Alcaeus. 

Alclmede  (*AA»«^*Jtj),  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  CI  vraene,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

Alcimua  (Avitus)  AlethJus,  the  writer  of  7 
shcrt  poems,  a  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  is 
»p»ken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
iinaris,  and  Ausouius. — Edition*.  In  Meier's  A ntko- 
k.™  Mima,  ed.  254— 260,  and  in  Wcrnsdorf's 
/Wei*  IjtUtni  Afinoret^  vol.  vi. 

kMnKn*  ('AXiflroos).  L  Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  represents  him  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Phacaciaru  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  who  has  by 
Arete  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nausicaa.  The 
way  in  which  he  received  Ulysses,  and  the  stories 
which  the  latter  related  to  the  king  about  his 
wanderings,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  I 
Odyssey  (books  vi.  to  xiii.).— 2.  A  Platonic  philo- 
sopher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Epitome  of  the  Doctrines  of 
J'/aio.—E'lirions.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips.  1783,  8ro. 

Aiciphron  ("AXkI<Pp*»'\  the  most  distinguished 
«f  the  Creek  epistolary  writers,  was  perhaps  a  con- 
temporary of  Lucian,  about  a.  n.  180.  The  letters 
(1 13  in  number,  in  3  books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  parity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  be  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  about  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  —  Edi- 
tions. By  Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 
Lips-  1798. 
Aldtbde.  [Alcathok.] 
Ale  ma  eon  ('AAjtmoImv).  L  Son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Ertphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  His 
mrther  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia, 
which  she  received  from  Polynlces,  to  persuade  her 
husband  Aniphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  ;  and  as  he  knew  he  should  perish 
there,  be  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as 
soon  as  they  should  be  grown  up.  Alcmaeon  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Kpigoni  against  Thebes, 
and  on  his  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  he  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
of  "his  father.  For  this  deed  he  became  mad,  and 
was  bannted  by  the  Erinnycs.  He  went  to  Phe- 
geos  in  Psophif,  and  being  purified  by  the  latter, 
be  married  his  daughter  Arsinoc'  or  Alphesiboea,  to 
whom  he  gare  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia. But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
War  on  account  of  its  harbouring  a  matricide,  he 
left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  country  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Achelous 
gave  him  his  daughter  Callirrhoe  in  marriage  ;  and 
as  the  latter  wished  to  possess  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmonia,  Alcmaeon  went  to  Psophis 
and  obtained  them  from  Phegcus,  under  the  pre- 
text of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi  ;  but  when 
Phcgeu*  heard  that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for 
Callirrhoe,  he  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes, 
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and  at  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shown,  surrounded 
with  cypresses.— 2.  Son  of  Megaclcs,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.— 3.  Of  Crotona  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  very  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  lost. 

Alcmaeonldao  ('AAir^aiwiocu),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in  Grecian 
history  from  b.  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Nelidae,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messeuia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Megaclcs,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Cvlon  (a  a  612),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  from  Athens,  about  595.  About  560 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  Pisistratus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence which  "much  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hipp  ins  in  510,  they  were 
again  restored  to  Athena  They  now  joined  tho 
popular  party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
Athens.  [Clisthknks.] 

Alcman  ('AAKwdV,  also  called  'A\xncdoty)t  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of 
Sard  is,  was  brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave,  when 
very  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  il  c.  631,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messrnian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  tho 
morbus  pedicular-it.  A 1  cman 'b  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6  books :  many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  havo 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture 
of  theAcolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Alcman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9  lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  edited  by 
Welckcr,  Giesscn,  1815  ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Porta* 
Lurid  Graeci,  1843. 

Alanine  ('Aa*^wj),  daughter  of  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  P te- 
rtians ;  and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  bis  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon  was  to 
marry.  But  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrying  Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  marry 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro- 
thers. A  mph  i  try  on  undertook  th  e  task,  and  in  vi  ted 
Creon  of  Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ;  Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Hercuks 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  [Hkh- 
cules.J  After  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmcno 
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married  Rhadamanthys,  at  Ocalla  in  Boeotia. 
When  Hercules  waa  raited  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
Alcmcne,  fearing  Eurystheus,  fled  with  the  sons  of 
llerculea  to  Athens. 

Alcjttne  or  Halcydne  ("AAxuoVij).  L  A  Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon.—2.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or 
Aegiale,  and  wife  of  Ccyx.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call  each 
other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  alcyon  and  oryx.  Others 
relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  into 
birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven  days 
before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  aieyon  was  breeding,  there 
always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 

Alcyoneua  ('AAKwrcfa),  a  giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules nt  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Alcydnlum  Mare  (1}  'AkKvorU  ddAae~tra),  the 


the  Corinthian  gulf. 


E. 

Alia  ('AAc'a),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantinea,  and  Tegea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphtdas,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  dt-rived  this 
surname. 

Alia  ('AAea:  'AAcfc),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  E.  of 
the  Stymphalian  lake,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  Piali. 

Aleblon.  [Albion.] 

Aleoto.    [  Furiar.] 

Alemanni  or  Alamanni  or  Alamaai  (from  the 
German  (tile  Manner,  all  men),  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  subsequently  find  them  extending  their 
territories  ns  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Carucalla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nicus  on  account  of  a  pretended  victory  over  them 
(a.  d.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Severus  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelion,  and  were  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  After  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constnntius  I Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gralian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzerland. 

Alirla  ('AXtpia :  'AAaAfa  in  Herod.),  one  of  tho 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Rhotanus  (Tariffnano) 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
b.  c  564,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 

Alesa.  [Hale8a.] 

Aleala  (*AA«r(a),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man* 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a  high  hill 
(now  Auxoi$\  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lutosa  (Oxe)  and  Osera  (Oxerain).  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  b.  c  62,  after  a 
memorable  siege,  but  waa  afterwards  rebuilt 
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Alealae  ('AAco-fat),  a  town  in  Laconia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pherae. 

MfaTwni  CAAcIo-top),  a  town  in  Elis,  not  for 
from  Olympia,  afterwards  called  Alemaenm. 

Alislus  Mons  (to  *AA^<rior  Spot),  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius 
and  a  grove  of  Deroeter. 

Alitea  ('AA^nji),  son  of  Hippotes  and  a  ae- 
scendant  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  Sisyphids, 
30  yrars  after  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Hcraclids.  His  family,  called  the  Aletidac, 
maintained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time 
of  Bacchis. 

Aletlum  (Aletlnus),  a  town  of  Calabria. 

Aletrlum  or  Alatrlum  (Aletrfnas,  -atis  :  Ala- 
tri),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hernici,  subsequently  a 
municipinm  and  a  Roman  coloi:y,  W.  of  Sora  and 
E.  of  Anaguia. 

Aleuldae.  [Aleuas.] 

AJeuaa  ('AAcfat ),  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  was 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Alenadae.  lie- 
fore  the  time  of  Pisistratus  (b.c.  560),  the  family  of 
the  Alenadae  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae.  Tho 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  P hamulus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  re- 
mained at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480), 
the  Aleuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason  of 
Pherae,  who  succeeded,  after  various  struggles,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.] 

Aleus.  [Alka.] 

Alex  or  Halez  (Al<ve\  a  small  river  in  S. 
Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Rhegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii. 

Alexander  ('AAs'loctyo*),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Several.  [Sbvkrus.] 

Alexander.    I.  Minor  Historical  Pertons. 

L  Son  of  Aeropus,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
Alexander  Lyncestca.  He  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  b.  c  336,  but  was  pardoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander to  Asia  ;  but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.— 2.  Son  of  Antonias  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  born  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  n.c. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  they  were  taken 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  generously  edu- 
cated by  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.— 8.  Eldest  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  arms  in  B.  c  57,  against 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
55,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompcy  at  Antioch 
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in  49.-4.  Third  son  of 


king  of 

Macedonia,  by  Thcasalonica,  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.    In  his  quarrel  with  his  cider  brother 
Antipater  for  the  government  [Antipatkr],  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Kpiru*  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetea,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
murdered  a  c.  294.-5.  Jannaeus,  the  son  of 
Joannes  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus  I., 
king  of  the  Jew*  B.  c.  104 — 77.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathy  rus,  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  sub- 
sequently he*  had  to  carry  on  for  six  years  a  dan- 
f.-rou*  straggle  with  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cruelties  and 
by  opposing  the  PharUces.     He  signalized  his 
victory  by  the  most  frightful  butchery  of  his  sub- 
ject*.—6.  Surnamed  Isiua,  the  chief  commander 
ot  the  Aetoliana,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
Philip  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  198,  197),  and  in  the 
various  negotiations  with  the  Romans.— 7.  Tyrant 
of  Faerae,  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Polypbron,  as  Tagus  of  Thes- 
aaly,  about  B.  c  369.    In  consequence  of  his  ty- 
rannical government  the  Thessalians  applied  for 
aid  first  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
next  to  Thebes.  The  Thcbans  sent  Pelopidas  into 
Thcasaly  to  succour  tho  malcontents  ;  but  having 
ventured  incautiously  within  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  be  was  seized  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 
into  prison  n.  c  368.    The  Thebans  sent  a  huge 
army  into  Thesaaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  first  campaign,  and  did  not 
obtain  their  object  till  the  next  year,  367.   In  364 
Pelopidas  again  entered  Thessaly  with  a  small 
force,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The 
Thebans  now  sent  a  large  army  against  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  him  to  become  a  dependent  ally 
of  Thcbee.     We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  and  even  on  Attica  itself.     He  was 
murdered  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thcbe,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  three  brothers.— 8.  Son  of  Poly- 
sperchoa,  the  Macedonian,  was  chiefly  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  armies  which 
he  sent  against  Cassander.    Thus  he  was  sent 
against  Athens  in  B.C.  318,  and  was  engaged  in 
military  operations  during  the  next  year  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.   Rut  in  315  he  became  reconciled 
to  Cassander,  and  we  find  him  in  314  commanding 
on  behalf  of  the  latter.    He  was  murdered  at  Si- 
cyon  in  314.— 9.  Ptokmaeua.   [  Ptolemaic  us.] 
—10.  Tiberius,  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish 
parents,  and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He 
deserted  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  hi*  apostacy  by  various  public  appoint- 
ments.   In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded 
Fadins  as  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  d.  46),  and 
was  appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in 
atom*  of  Vespasian  ;  and  he  accompanied  Titus  in 
the  war  against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  Kings  of  Epirtu. 

L  Son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip  made 
him  king  of  Epirus  in  place  of  his  cousin  Aeacides, 
and  pive  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage 
(B-t.  336).  In  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tarentines,  croased  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucaniana  and  Bruttii.  After 
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with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy. —2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  Agathoeles,  succeeded  his  father  in  b.  c.  272, 
and  drove  Antigonus  Gonatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Acarnanians. 

III.   Kings  of  Macedonia. 

1.  Son  of  Amyntas  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Persian 
ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
h.  c.  507.  He  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after- 
wards, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.c. 
480).  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mardonius, 
who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  to  the 
Athenians,  which  was  rejected.  Ho  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  informed 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  following 
day.  He  died  about  B.  c  455,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Perdiccas  II.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntas  IL, 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  B.  c  369 — 367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  ;  among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  afterwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— 3.  Surnamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  was  bom  at 
Pel  la,  b.  c  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  ;  and  he  was 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  16  Alexander  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  father,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself, 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338),  where 
the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336), 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected  activity  overawed  all  opposition  ;  Thebes, 
which  had  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ;  and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
the  command  agninst  Persia,  which  had  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  father.  He  now  directed 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  II acinus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  tin 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illy rianB  and  Taulantii.  A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  the 
Thebans  once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible 
punishment  awaited  them.  He  ndvanced  into 
Bocotia  by  rapid  marches,  took  Thebes  by  assault, 
destroyed  ail  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  moat  of  the  inhabitants,  f 
and  told  the  rest  a*  slave*.  Alexander  now  pre-  j 
pared  for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and 
5000  horse  ;  and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granicus  in  Mysia 
( May  334 ).  where  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  or 
submission  of  the  chief  towiiB  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Ilalicarnassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by 
Momnttn,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
and  erf rom  a  form i dable  opponent.  1 1  e  no  w  inarched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  prcat  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  when  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cvdjius.  Darius  meantime  had  collected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000  men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
plain  of  Issus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  months.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  and  pardoned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  A  man, and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  \V. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
—  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  tho  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ;  thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris  and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gauenmela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (/•>&//),  which  place  has  given 
its  name  to  the  l>attle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day,  fled  to  Ecbatma  (ffumadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sub-  I 
jecta.  From  Arbela  be  marched  to  Babylon,  Sun,  | 
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and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  nave  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Pcrscpol  ia, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezan. — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  El  buns  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Part  hia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Persia. 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangae  and  Sarangne. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Philotas,  his 
father  Parmknion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
(the  Hindoo  A'oosA),  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Oxus 
into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus  was  l>e- 
trayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  &>), 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.  After  founding  a  city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  step*, 
and  returned  to  Zariaapa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a  drunken  revcL  —  In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
province.  At  the  beginning  of  327,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartcs,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he 
marched  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.  The  plot  was  formed  by  Hcrmolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthencs,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it  All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed  the  Indus,  probably  near  the  modern 
Attock.  He  met  with  no  resistance  till  be  reached 
the  II  y  das  pes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  nit 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  :  one  called  Bticephnla, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ;  mid 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  across  the  Acesines  (tho 
Chimib)  and  the  Hydrootes  (the  Itavee),  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (Garra).  This  was 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further  ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding bis  entreaties  and  prayers,  was  obliged 
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to  lead  thern  back.  He  returned  to  the  Hydaspes, 
wh^rw  he  had  previously  given  order*  for  the  building 
of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed  down  the  river  with  about 
b'000  men,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 
l<a-ik.s  in  two  divisions.    This  was  late  in  the  au- 
t  tmn  of  327-     The  people  on  each  side  of  the 
riveT  submitted  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 
in  the  conquest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
*-as  severely  wounded.    At  the  confluence  of  the 
Ar^inea  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city, 
and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.    Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
continued  his  vnyage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 
city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[Ns-»Rcat;s]  ;  and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
rr*t  of  his  forces  through  Gcdrosia,  in  which  country 
his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions.    He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
325.     Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  anxious  to  form 
ht»  Eumpcan  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  80  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
*flf  took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a  third, 
Parysntis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.    About  10,000 
Macedonians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
arid  generals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
ander also  enrolled    large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tatties.     He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
th»?  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  Mace- 
donians, who  were  discontented  with  several  of  the 
new  arrangement*  of  the  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
arainst  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (325)  he  went 
to  Ecbatana,  where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  II R- 
phaestion.     From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 
bylon, subduing  in  his  way  the  Cossaei,  a  mountain 
tribe  ;  and  before  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met  i 
by  ambassadors  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  w  orld.    Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
sprmg  of  324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  not- 
whb?Linding  the  warnings  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who 
predicted  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at 
that  time.     He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  com- 
tu-jnication  between  his  eastern  and  western  do- 
minions.   His  schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic 
His  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
v.-u  to  be  followed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy,  Carthage,  and  the  West    But  his 
views  were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest  He 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.     He  also  intended  to  improve 
tho  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
inspect  the  canal  called  Pallacopas.    On  his  return 
to  Babylon  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  probably 
brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 
dUtricta  around  Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk  at  a  banquet  given 
fc>  hii  principal  officers.    He  died  after  an  illness  of 
11  days,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  B.C.  323,  at 
the  age  of  32,  after  a  reign  of  12  years  and  8  months. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
evc.ry  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  n>ad  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East.— 4.  Aegus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  tho 
death  of  his  father,  in  a,  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipatcr,  and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  his  mother  Roxana  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  316,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  King$  of  Syria. 

1.  Surnamed  Balas,  a  person  of  low  origin,  pre. 
tended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphancs, 
and  reigned  in  Syria  b.  c.  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  but  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicntor.— 2.  Surnamed  Zebina  or  Zabinas, 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthians,  b.c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  125,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Grypua,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death, 

V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Aegae,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Homo 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutor  to  tho 
emperor  Nero.— 2.  The  Aetolian,  of  Pleuron  in 
Aetolia,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reigu  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphia  (b.  c  285 — 247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  be  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  tragedies.  1 1  is 
fragments  arc  collected  by  Capellmann,  Alexnndri 
Aetoti  Frwfnunta,  Bonn,  1829.— 3.  Of  Aphro- 
disiaa,  in  Can  a,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  D.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminoas  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ; 
there  are  a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  De  Fttto,  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill :  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1 024. 
—  4.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Poly bistor,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b.  c  87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome,  madu 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  Tho  surname  of  Poly- 
histor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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learning.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  vast  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished :  the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
historical  and  geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  ancient  world.  — 5.  Surnamcd 
Lychnus,  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet,  lived  about  a.  c.  30.  A  few  fragments  of 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant—6.  Of  Myndtu,  in  Caria,  a  Greek  writer 
on  zoology  of  uncertain  date.— 7.  Humeniua,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  Two  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  De  Fufuris  Smtentiarum  et 
ElocutionU,  from  which  Aquila  Roman  us  took  his 
materials  for  his  work  on  the  same  subject  ;  and 
the  other  On  Shmc-tpeeehea  ;  which  was  written 
by  a  later  grammarian  of  the  nj  ime  of  Alexander. 
Edited  in  Wall's  Rhetores  Graeci,  vol.  viii. 
—8.  The  PapbJagonian,  a  celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible  ;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.— 9.  Surnamed  Peloplaton,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  d.  1 74. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
I  {erodes  Atticus,  in  a  rhetorical  contest.  All  per- 
sons however,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ;  for  a 
Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexander  "  the  clay  (IlfjAot),  but  not 
Plato."  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
Peloplaton.- 10.  Philalethes,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.  c,  and  succeeded  Zcuxis  as  head 
of  a  celebrated  Herophilcan  school  of  medicine, 
established  in  Phrygia  between  Laodicca  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  Trallei  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works : 
—  1.  Libri  Duodeem  dc  Rt  Mcdica  ;  2.  De  /,««- 
bricis. 

Alexandria,  oftencr  -la,  rarely  -fia  ('AA(£dV 
Spfia:  'AA((af^pci>t,  Alexandrlnus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great— 1.  (Alexandria,  Arab,  hkan- 
deria),  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  B.c.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotisand  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Ileptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  AVtr  Port),  that  on  the 
S.  W.  Eunostos  (slWroj.  the  Old  Port).  These 
harbours  communicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Ileptastadium,  one  at 
each  end  of  it  ;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  the 
Eunostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a  regular  plan;  and  was  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  above  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  from  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  from  the  sea  towards  the  lake,  to  the  length 
of  1 0  stadia.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Dnichium,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chief  street,  ouUide  of  the  city,  the  Ne- 


cropolis or  cemetery.     A  great  lighthouse  was 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadi  lphus  (a  c.  283).    Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East  Alexandria  soon  became  the  most 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world. 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  flocked  to  it  ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  But  a  still  greater  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  90,000  distinct  works, nnd  400,000 
volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Serapeum 
(Temple  of  Serapis),  which  reached  to  42,800 
volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop 
Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the  general  overthrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.  d. 
389).    The  Great  Library  suffered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
dria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Amrou,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  651.  These 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  of 
literary  activity.    When  Egypt  became  a  Roman 
province  [Axgyptu*],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Praefectus  Aegypti.     It  retained 
its  commercial  and  literary  importance,  and  became 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.    Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cisterns 
by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house  ;  the  two  obelisks  (vulg.  Cleopatru'g 
Net>dU*\  which  adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vulg.  PompeyU  Pdlar),  The 
modern  city  stands  on  the  dyke  uniting  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainland.  —  2.  A.  Troaa,  also 
Troaa  simply  ('A.  v)  Tpwdi :  EtkutambouL,  i.  e. 
the  Old  Ci/y),  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Anti- 
gonia,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  ;  it  was  made  a  colonia  ;  and  both  Julius 
Caesar  and  Constantino  thought  of  establishing  the 
seat  of  empire  in  it  — 3.  A.  ad  las  am  ('A.  koto. 
'l<T<roy  :  I$kenderoon,  Scanderoun,  AlciandretU),  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a  little  S.  of 
Issus.—  4.  In  Susiana,  aft.  AuttocJua,  aft.  Charax 
Sfxuini  (Xdpat  Uaalvov  or  Ivcur.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ;  destroyed  by  a 
flood  ;  restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  birth- 
place of  Dionrsius  Pericsgetcs  and  Isidorus  Chara- 
cenus.  — 5.  A.  Ariae  ('A.  if  iv  'Apioii:  Herat), 
founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius,  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Aria,  a  very  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India.— 6.  A  Aracbo- 
siae  or  Alexandropoli»  ( Kandahar  ?),  on  the  river 
Arachotuv  was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.— 7.  A.  Bactriana  ('A.  nark 
BdKrpa  :   prob.  Khnoloom,  Ru.),  E.  of  Bactrn 
(//o7/fcA).—  8.  A.  ad  Caucasum,  or  apud  Paropa- 
misidas  ('A.  ir  Tlapo*a+iUTd1la.ii),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paropamisus  (Hindoo  Kooth),  probably  near 
f'abool.  —  9.  A.  Ultima  or  Alexandreseata  ('A 
7)  ArxaTn:  Kokand  )),  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  a  little  E.  of  Cyropolis  or  Cyreschata,  marked 
the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  in  his 
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ALEXICACUS. 

Scythian  expedition.— These  are  not  all  the  cities 
of  the  name. 

Alexlcicus  (*AA«#«suros),  the  sverter  of  eril,  a 
surname  of  several  deities,  bat  particularly  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

Alsxfnus  (*AA«{Iro*),  of  El  is,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Dialectic  or  Megarian  school,  and  a  disciple  of 
Eubolides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  b.  c. 

Alexis  (*AA«(<r).  L  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thurii  in  Itolv,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was  born 
shoot  B.  c  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Some  of  his  plays,  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare  writ- 
ten 245,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.*— 2.  A  sculptor  and  statuary,  one 
of  the  pupils'of  Polyclctus. 

Alfenus  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Algldum  or  Algldua  (nr.  Cam  ?),  a  small  bnt 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Aequi  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  M.  Algidus,  of  w  hich  all  trace  has  now 
disappeared. 

Algidus  Hobs,  a  range  of  mountains  in  La- 
tiuta,  extending  S.  from  Praencste  to  M.  Alba- 
nus,  cold,  but  core  red  with  wood,  and  containing 
good  pasturage  (pdido  Afgidoy  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21. 
6  ;  nttrrae  frraci  frxmdis  im  Atgido,  Id.  iv.  4. 
58).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Diana.  From  it  the  Aequi  usually  made  their  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

Alienus  Caeclna.    [  C  a  fx i n  a.  ] 

Alimentus,  L.  Cinclus,  a  celebrated  Roman  an- 
nalist, antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily, 
a.  c.  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  his  A  male*,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Aliwdm  (t*  "AMr&a :  'AAtr3«uj),  a  fortress  and 
small  town,  8.E.  of  Stratonfee,  where  Ada,  queen 
of  Cans,  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
out  of  Haltcarnassus  (b.  c  340). 

Aliphera  ('AA/ipcipa,  'AKupupa:  'AXup*tpa7os, 
*AA.t^p«vj :  nr.  Xeroviiza,  Ru.),  a  fortified  town 
in  Arcadia,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Elis,  S.  of  the  Alpbcus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  hero  Alipherus,  son  of  Lycaon. 

AlipheroJ.  [Aliphkra.] 

AUso  {fU*rm),  s  strong  fortress  built  by  Drusus 
B.  c  1 1,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  (Lippe) 
and  the  Eliso  (Alme). 

Aliaontla  {Alaitx),  a  river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 
sells  (Motel). 

Allectus,  the  chief  officer  of  Carausius  in  Bri- 
tain, whom  be  murdered  in  a.  d.  293.  He  then 
assumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Cons  tan - 
tiu*. 

Allla  or  more  correctly  Alia,  a  small  river,  which 
rises  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crustumerium,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
aliout  6  miles  from  Rome.  It  b  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Cauls  on  its  banks, 
July  16th,  B.C.  390  ;  which  day,  die*  A  Mentis, 
was  hence  marked  as  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

A.  Allienua.  L  A  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  n.  c.  60,  praetor  in  49, 
and  governor  of  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in  48 
and  47.  --2.  A  legate  of  Dolsbella,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  Egypt  in  43. 

AlUfise  or  AUfae  (Allifanus:  AWfe\  a  town  of 
Semnium,  on  the  Vulturous,  in  a  fertile  country. 
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It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  its  large 
drinking-enpa  (Alli/ana  sc.  yocula,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
39). 

Allobr6g-es  (Norn.  Sing.  AUSbrox: 'AXXttpoyts, 
'AW6€pvyts,  'AW66pty*t  \  perhaps  from  the  Celtic 
as/Z, 44  rock  "or  44  mountain,"  and  brog, 44  dwelling," 
consequently  **  dwellers  in  the  mountains "),  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwelling  between  the 
Rhodanus  {Rhone)  and  the  Isara  (/*eVe),  as  far  as 
the  L.  Lemannus  (Lake  of  Geneva),  consequently 
in  the  modern  Dauphine*  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Visnna  on  the  Rhone.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  Hannibal's  invasion,  B.  c  218.  They 
were  conquered,  in  B.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  Allobrogicus,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  always 
disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau- 
dia,  i.  e.  Savoy. 

Almo  (Almone),  a  small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
villae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  washed  an- 
nually. 

Almopes  ('AAftSvcs),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Abnopia  between  Eordaca 
and  Pelagonia. 

Aliens  (*AAs»etfi),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Can  ace, 
married  Iphimedla,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually 
called  the  Aloldae,  from  their  reputed  father  Aioeus. 
They  were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  9  years 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9  cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war, 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pclion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  asys  Homer,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ;  but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  began  to  ap- 
pear (Od.  xi.  305,  seq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
13  months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writers. 

Aldldae.  [Alokus.] 

Alonta  ('AAaWa :  Terek),  a  river  of  Albania,  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatics,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

A16pe  (*AA6wij),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Hippothous.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  father,  but  her  body  was 
changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which  bore  tho 
same  name. 

Aldpe  ('AAeinj:  'AAomSf,  'AAoirfTTji).  1.  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  opposite  Euboea. 
—  2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  (//.  ii. 
682). 

Aldpece  ('AAwTfKTj  and  'AXowrtsof:  'AAw*«- 
Kt6t),  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
11  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Ancbesmua. 

Alopeconnesux  (,AAarjr«K<£rvijtf,oi :  'AAanrcsoy- 
H^ffioi:  Alejri9),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
soncsus,  founded  by  the  Aeolisns 

Alpenux  {'AAirnySs,  'AAmjpof),  a  town  of  tho 
Epicncmidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae, 

Alpes  (of  "AAvsir,  7j  'AAwu,  ts  'AAwccrd  Spv, 
rc\  "AAstta  6pv  ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  Alb  or 
Alp,  44  a  height"),  the  mountains  forming  tho 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a  part  of  the 
great  mountain-chain,  which  extends  from  tho 
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Gulf  of  Genoa  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  off-shoots. 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  very  little 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains.  The  Romans 
first  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hamu- 
li's passage  across  them:  this  knowledge  was 
gradually  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  the  different  parts  of  the  Alps 
Mere  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  W.  to  E.  1.  Alpks  Maritimab, 
the  Maritime  or  Ligurian  Alps,  from  Genua  (Ge- 
noa), where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as 
far  as  the  river  Varus  ( Var)  and  M.  Ceroa  (la 
CtulloU),  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus  (Monte 
I'uo),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps. — 
2.  Alpes  Cottiae  or  Cottianak,  the  Coltian 
Alps  (so  called  from  a  king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tained M.  Matrons,  afterwards  called  M.  Janus  or 
Janua  (Mont  (3enirre\  across  which  Cottius  con- 
structed a  road,  which  becama  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gnnl :  this  road 
lends  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
Vt  Segusio  (Susa)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  in  antiquity. — 3.  Alpks 
Graiak,  also  Saltut  Graitu  (the  name  is  probably 
Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
Craian  Alps,  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Jugum  Cremonis 
(U  Cramont)  and  the  Ccntronicae  Alpes,  apparently 
the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains.  The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Grain,  is  probably  the  pass  by  which 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ;  the  road  over  it 
which  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta (Aorta)  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi. — 
4.  Alpes  Pbnninak,  the  Pennine  Alp*,  from  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Pcnnlnus,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Jupiter  Pennintis.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  44  a  height." 
—  5.  Alpks  Lkpontioiu;m  or  Lkpontjak,  the 
Jypontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St.  Gothard.  —  6.  Alpks  Khabticak,  the 
lihattian  Alps,  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Or- 
tcler  by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  AdQla  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  must 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strnbo 
is  right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  M.  Adula.  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  (Coin:)  and  Milan,  one  across 
the  SplUgen  and  the  other  across  Mont  Septimer, 
and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna  (Chiavmna).  —  7. 
Alpes  Tridkstinak,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  Athcsis  (Adige)  rises,  with  the 
I  ass  of  the  Brenner.  —  8.  ALPKS  Noricak,  the 
A'onic  Atpt,  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  com- 
prising the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg.  —  9.  Alpes  Carmcab,  the  Curuic  Alps, 
E.  of  the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 
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[  Tergln.  —  10.  Alpes  Julias,  the  Julian  Alp$\ 
\  from  Mount  Tcrglu  to  the  commencement  of  the 
lllyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  are  known 
!  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
j  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.    The  Alpes 
Juliae  were  so  called  because  Julius  Caesar  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them :  they  are 
also  culled  Alpes  Vcnetae. 
[     Alphenus  Vara*.  [Varus.] 

Alphesiboea  ('\\<p«<ri€oia).  L  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]— 2.  Daughter  of  Pbcgeus,  who 
married  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmakon.] 

Alpheus  Mytilenaeus  ('AX(fnios  MtfTiAijfaToi), 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

Alpheus  ('AA^cioj:  Dor.  'AA^cos  ;  Alfa  Ito~ 
fee,  Ityfo,  Ru/ea),  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwards 
sinks  under  ground,  appears  again  near  A  sea,  and 
then  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Eurotas. 
After  flowing  20  stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear 
under  ground :  the  Alpheus  again  rues  at  Pegae 
in  Arcadia,  and  increased  by  many  affluents,  flows 
N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  sub- 
terranean descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confirmed 
by  modern  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  river-god  Alphgus  and  the  nymph  Arethusa. 
The  latter,  pnrsued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by 
Artemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island 
of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the  goddess  was 
worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Alpkeaca,  both  iu 
Elis  and  Ortygia. 
AlphXtu  Avltus.  [Avrrtrs.] 
Alplnus,  a  name  which  Horace  gives  in  ridicule 
to  a  bombastic  poet    He  probably  means  Biba- 

CL'LUS. 

Alslum  (Alsicnsis  :  Falo\  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and 
a  Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Poropey  had  a  country- scat  (villa 
Alsientit). 

Althaea  (*Aa  0am),  daughter  of  the  Aetolian  king 
Thestius  and  Eurythetuis,  married  Ocneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  among  others  of  Meleaobr,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

Althaea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcades  in  the 
country  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Althemenes  (' AXf?nu«'njj  or  'AAffcuptViir).  son 
of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  an 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
his  children,  Althemenes  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  his  father, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Altinum  (Altinas:  AUino)%  a  wealthy  muni- 
cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silis  and  on  the  road 
from  Patavium  to  Aquilcia,  was  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturing town,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  tho 
goods  which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  be  brought 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum  through  the  Lagoons 
and  the  numerous  canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  i 
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and  pirates.  There  were  many 
wand  the  town.  (Mart.  it.  25.) 

Altu  ('AAt.i),  the  aacred  grore  of  Zeus  at 
Olvxpia. 

Aluntluin  or  Haluntlum  ('AXovyrtor),  a  town 
on  the  N.  const  of  Sicily  on  a  steep  hill,  celebrated 


Alas  or  Halas  (*AAoi,  *AXo» :  'AAsdr :  nr.  Ke- 
/a/att,  Ru.),  a  town  in  Phthiotia  in  Thesaaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othrya,  built  by  the  hero 


Alj2ttes  ('AAvdmjs),  king  of  Lydia,  ac.  617 
—560,  succeeded  hia  father  Sadyattes,  and  waa 
himself  succeeded  by  hia  son  Croesus.  He  carried 
co  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Craxares,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ;  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  585  daring  a 
battle  between  Alyattea  and  Cyaxarea,  led  to  a  peace 
between  them.  Alyattea  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  A*ia  and  took  Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattea, 
N.  of  Sardia,  near  the  lake  Gygnca,  which  conaiated 
of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  foundation 
of  great  atones,  at  ill  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  aays 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
iu  base,  which  would  give  it  a  circumference  of 
nearlv  a  mile. 

Afyba  (*AAfcn),  a  town  on  the  8.  coast  of  the 
Enxine.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  857.) 

Alyplus  ('AAt/sior),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
lir<  d  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  en- 
titled •*  Introduction  to  Music"  («/<ra70fy^  noveurf>), 
printed  by  Meibomiua  in  Antitjuas  Muricae  Auc- 
torta  Septepi,  Amstcl.  1652. 

Alyzla  or  \lyx5a  ('AAi/fi'a,  'AA«J£«ia :  'AAvfalo*  ; 
Ru.  in  the  valley  of  Kandili),  a  town  in  Acarnania 
tear  the  sea  opposite  Lciicas,  with  a  harbour  and 
a  temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
contained  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippus  represent- 
ing the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  the  Romans 
camrd  off. 

Amadficus  i  'AuaioKos)  or  Mcdocus  (M^Sokoj). 
L  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  when  Xenophon 
visited  the  country  in  n.  c  400.  He  and  Seuthcs, 
who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian  kings,  were 
frequently  at  variance,  but  were  reconciled  to  one 
another  by  Thraaybulua,  the  Athenian  commander, 


in  390,  and  induced  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Athena.  —2.  A  ruler  in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Rerisades  and  Ccreoblcptcs,  succeeded 
Cotya  in  358. 
Amagetobria.  [Magktobria.] 
Amalthea  rAMdA0fia).  L  The  nurse  of  the 
infiint  Zeus  in  Crete.  According  to  aome  traditions 
Amalthea  ia  the  goat  who  suckled  Zeus,  and  who 
waa  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  stars. 
[  Aar,  a.J  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nymph,  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  Helios,  Haemoniua, 
or  of  the  Cretan  king  Melisseus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herba 
and  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave  it 
to  the  daughters  of  Melisscus,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled  with  what- 
ever the  possessor  might  wish.  This  ia  the  atory 
about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  born  of  Amal- 
thea, commonly  called  the  hom  of  plenty  or  cornu- 
copia, which  waa  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol 
of  plenty  in  general  — 2,  One  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 1 
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tified  with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquiniua  the  celebrated  Sibvllinc  books. 

Amalthoum  or  Amalthea,  a  villa  of  Atticus 
on  the  river  Thyamia  in  Epirua,  waa  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  baa  reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a  beautiful  summer  retreat.  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a  similar  retreat  on  his 
estate  at  Arpintim. 

Amantla  {'Kfuanla :  Amantlnus,  Amantianns, 
or  Amantea,  pi. :  Niritxa),  a  Greek  town  and  dia- 
trict  in  Illyricum :  the  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  A  ban  tea  of  Euboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricum. 

Amanus  (i  'Aporot,  to  'A/*aroV :  'A/xaWrnr, 
Amaniensis:  AlmadagK),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Taurua, 
which  runa  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Iaaua  N.R. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it ; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates  (of  ivplai  wiAai, 
Syriae  Porta* :  Jiytnn)  mar  the  sea ;  the  other, 
called  the  A  man  i  an  Gates  {'Anawl&ts  or  'Atxartital 
wvAat :  Amanicac  Pylae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
Demir  A'opu,  i.  c.  the  Iron  Gate),  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  naaa  waa  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma- 
gene  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pasa  waa  rarely  uaed,  until  the  Romans  made 
a  road  through  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Amanus 
were  wild  banditti. 

Amaxdi  or  Xardi  ("AfiapSoL,  MipSot),  a  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
S.  ahore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardua  or  Mardus  ("AfMp9o%,  MdoSot :  Kixil 
Ozien\  a  river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amarynceus  ( Aimpvyitt 6i\  a  chief  of  the 
Eloana,  ia  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy  ;  but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diorea  (AmarynchUt)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

Amaryntb.ua  (*A,ua>w0oi :  'AnapvvQtos),  a  town 
in  Euboea  7  stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
waa  hence  called  Amarynthui  or  Amarysiu,  and  in 
whose  honour  there  was  a  festival  of  this  nnmo 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  Did.  of  Anti,h 
art.  AmnryKtkia.) 

Amasenus  ( A  masmo\  a  river  in  Latinm,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Privernum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Ufcna  (Ufentc),  which 
flows  from  Setia,  falla  into  the  sea  between  Circeii 
and  Terracina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
are  lost  in  the  Pontine  marshes.  * 

Astasia  or  -*a  ('AudV«ia  :  'Afiturtvi :  A  mam  ah ), 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontua,  waa  a  strongly 
fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Amasis.  (  Apunan).  i.  King  of  Egypt,  b.c.  570 — 
526, succeeded  Apries,whom  he  dethroned.  During 
hia  long  reign  Egypt  waa  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  and  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  prcvioualy.  Amasis  married  Lad  ice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyreno 
and  Polycratea  of  Samoa,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  — 2.  A  Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyaes  (b,  c.  525)  against  Cyrene, 
took  Rarca,  but  did  not  aucceed  in  taking  Cyrene. 

Ajnastris  ('Ajuao-Tpjj,  Ion.'AfiijffTpir).  L  Wife 
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of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was  of  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  character.  —  2.  Also  called 
Amastrine^  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1.  Craterus  ;  2.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  322  ;  and  3.  Lysi- 
machus, u.  c.  302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lysimachus  upon  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  she 
retired  to  Heraclea,  where  she  reigned,  and  was 
drowned  by  her  two  sons  about  288. 

Amastris  ("A/ia/rTpis:  ,AfuicrTptav6s:  Amasrra}, 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by  Amastris  after 
her  Reparation  from  Lysimachus  (about  B.  c.  300), 
on  the  Bite  of  the  old  town  of  Sesarous,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cytorus 
and  Cromna. 

Amftta,  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of  La- 
vinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  already  promised  her  to 
Tumus.  When  she  heard  that  Turn  us  had  fallen 
in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 

AmlthtU,  -untlS  ('AjiafloOf,  -ovrros :  'AftaBoi- 
tru>% :  Limas6l\  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  hence  called  Amatkina.  There  were  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (fecundam 
Amoilkunta  metotfi,  Ov.  Met.  x.  220). 

Amatlus.  sumamed  Ptcvdomarius,  pretended  to 
be  cither  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marias, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  D.  c  44.  Some 
call  him  Herophilus. 

AmazSnes  (*AuafoV«),  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thermodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
Themisc^ra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Trcbizond.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a  queen : 
♦  but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Qargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast  cut 
off ;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans 
or  put  to  death.  Tho  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  t.  g.  of  Ephcsus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Myriad,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a 
late  period  ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  order  to  become  a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some 
of  tho  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
arc  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modern  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected : 
—  they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign 
of  lobatcs,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court 
[Bbllbrophontks  ;  Laomkdon.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phrygia,and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  man.  The  ninth 
among  the  labours  imposed  upon   Hercules  by 
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Eurysthena,  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign  of  her  kingly 
power,  which  she  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Ares.  [Hkhculkr.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus 
they  invaded  Attica.  [Tiibsbus.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  Penthesilea,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  ; 
but  she  was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  Amazons  and 
their  battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art. 

Amaz5nlci  or  -Ins  Moris,  a  mountain  range  pa- 
rallel and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  other  streams 
which  water  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons. 

Axnbarri,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar 
(Saone)  E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

Ambiani,  a  Belgic  people,  between  the  Bello- 
vaci  and  Atrebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  rc.  57. 
Their  chief  town  was  Saroarobriva  afterwards 
called  Ambiani,  now  A  mien*. 

Ambiatlnua  Vicus,  a  place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblcntz,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  born. 

Ambibaxi,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modem  Ambicrts  in  Normandy. 

Ambiliati,  a  Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

Ambldrix,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus,  the  Ro- 
man troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  tho 
Eburones,  B.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
pursuit  of  the  latter. 

Ambivareti,  the  clientes  or  vassals  of  the  Aedui, 
probably  dwelt  N.  of  the  latter. 

AmbivaritL  a  Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

Amblvius  Turpi©.  [Tubpio.! 

Amblada  (t«  'A+i€Ka&a :  'An6\aS«6t),  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ;  famous  for  ita 
wine. 

Antbracla  fApvpaafa,  afterwards  'AftSpaxta : 
'AftgpaKK&Trti,  'Apffpcuncfc,  Ambraciensis:  Arta),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amchthus,  80  stadia 
from  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
originally  included  in  Acarnania,  but  afterwards  in 
Epirus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about 
B.  c.  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adorned  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
a  later  time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  18f),  and  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nicopolis,  founded  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.  South  of  Am- 
bracia  on  the  E.  of  the  Arachthus,  and  close  to  tho 
sea  was  the  fort  Ambraeut. 

Ambraclus  Sinnj  {'Afiwpeunyhs  or  'A^lpoiuirof 
it6\ros:  G.  of  Aria),  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acarnania,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  5  stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length 
is  25  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  but  its  general 
width  is  about  half  a  mile. 

Ambrones  f A/itysMtv),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
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pined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by  Ma- 
rina near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  &  c  102. 

Ambrosias,  usually  called  St  Ambrose,  one  of 
the  moat  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was  born  in 
A.D.  340,  probably  at  Augusta  Trcvirorura  (7>rres). 
After  a  careful  education  at  Rome,  he  practised 
with  great  success  as  an  advocate  at  Milan  ;  and 
about  a.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Laguria  and  Arm  ilia,  whose  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  Arians 
and  Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conci- 
liatory speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in 
the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  **  Ambroutu 
<puaopu*.'n  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
tbr  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  electiou.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people  ;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  ;  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
(Valentinian  I.), and  was  consecrated  on  the  eighth 
day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  only  a  catechumen.  Ambrose  was  a  man 
of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  maintaining  and  enlarging  the  authority 
of  the  church.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  and  thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Jus- 
tina, the  mother  of  Valentinian  II.,  who  demanded 
the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the 
Arians.  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ;  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people ;  and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  reported 
to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 
two  martyrs,  Oervasius  and  Protasius.  Although 
these  miracles  were  denied  by  the  Arians,  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  the  people  in  general 
was  to  strong,  that  Justina  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  war.  The  state  of  the  parties  was  quite  al- 
tered by  the  death  of  Justina  in  387,  when  Valen- 
tinian became  a  Catholic,  and  still  more  completely 
by  the  victory  of  Theodosius  overMaximus  (3f(8). 
This  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
the  hands  of  a  prince  who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence,  that, 
after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  re- 
futed Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 
Milan  for  a  period  of  8  months,  and  only  restored 
him  after  he  had  performed  a  public  penance.  The 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  Ambrose  is  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1'686  and  1690. 

Ambrysus  or  Amphrysus  ("A^pvcot :  'A/t- 
€pwtvs  :  nr.  DhiMomo),  a  town  in  Phocis  strongly 
fortified,  S.  of  M.  Parnassus :  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  numerous  vineyards. 

Ambustus,  Fablus.  L  M.,  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c.  390.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Niunerius,  and 
Qnintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls, 
when  the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took 
part  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls 
(B.  c,  391).  The  Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii 
should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  violating  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up 
the  guilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
The  three  sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
sular tribunes.  — 2.  M.,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
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381  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stole,  the  author  of 
the  Liciuian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married.  —  3.  JL,  thrice  consul,  in  b.  c.  360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Hernici,  a  second  time  in  356, 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses, 
and  a  third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the 
Tiburtes.  He  was  dictator  in  351.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
lianus.   [Maxim  is.] 

AmfaAnua  CAm«»wo*,  Dor.  'Asifav),  a  river 
in  Sicily  near  Cntana,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(mate  Jfnif,  inierdum  sujtjrretsis  /bntilnu  or*/,  Or. 
McL  xv.  280). 

Amelia  (Amcrlnus:  Amelia),  an  ancient  town 
in  Umbria,  and  a  raunicipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (Virg.  Grorg.  i.  265). 

AmerlSla,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period. 

Ame stratus  (Amcstmtlnus :  MUtrtttaX,  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
same  as  the  AfyUittratum  of  Polybins,  and  the 
Amattra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amestrli.  [Amastris.] 

Amlda  (ii  "Afiiia:  Diarbekr),  a  town  in  So- 
phene  (Armenia  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

Amilcar.  [Hamilcar.] 

Amlniaa  ('AfMurfas),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (h.  c. 
480) :  he  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  aU  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Amlpslas  ('A/isnfrfar),  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining  the 
second  prize  with  his  Connut  when  Aristophanes 
was  third  with  the  Cloud*  (n.  c  423),  and  the 
first  with  his  Comattae  when  Aristophanes  gained 
the  second  with  the  Birds  (b.  c.  414). 

Amis  la  or  Amislua  (Em*),  a  river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
Drusus  had  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bructeri, 
B.C.  12. 

AmilTa  (Emden  ?),  a  fortress  on  the  left  batik 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Amisddarua  ('AfitaoiSapos),  a  king  of  Lycia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimaera: 
his  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amis  us  ('A/u^s :  'A/uernvcr,  AmisCnus :  Sam- 
ttm),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus). 
Mithridates  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
residences. 

AmJternnm.  (Amitcmlnus :  Amatrica  or  Torre 
d'Amiferno),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  on  the  Atcrnus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Sallusl 

Ammianus  (*Amm*«*'«»),  a  Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammianus  Marcellinnj,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch,  was  admitted  at  an 
early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  Ho 
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■erred  many  years  under  Ursicinut,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Constantius,  both  in  the  West  and  Rut, 
and  he  subsequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363). 
Eventually  he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
composed  his  history,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
390.  His  history,  written  in  I*tin,  extended  from 
the  accession  of  Nerva,  a.  D.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death  of 
Valens,  a.  D.  378,  comprising  a  period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  first  13 
are  lost.  The  remaining  18  embrace  the  acts  of 
Constantius  from  a.  d.  363,  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Gnlius, 
Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Valens. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
events  described  in  these  books.  The  style  of 
Ammianus  is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise.  —  Edi- 
tions. *  By  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693;  by  Ernesti, 
Lips.  177*3  ;  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1808. 

Ammon  fAmta*?),  originally  an  Aethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egyptian  divinity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun ;  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Am  on.  The 
most  ancient  scat  of  his  worship  was  Mcroe,  where 
he  had  an  oracle:  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or  the 
city  of  Zeus.  Another  famous  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a  celebrated  oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  (Sitrah)  in  the  Libyan  desert ;  the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrcnaica.  The 
god  was  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram, 
or  as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram; 
but  there  arc  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a  human  being  with  only  the 
horns  of  a  ram.  It  seems  clear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader 
of  the  flocks.  The  Aethiopians  were  a  nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Amnion. 

Ammonium.  [Oasis.] 

AmmSnlua  {'Anfu&ytoi).  1.  Grammaticua,  of 
Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temples  in  a.  n.  389,  and  settled  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  valuable  work. 
On  the  Di/frirnces  of  Word*  of  like  Signifietition 
(vfpl  bfiolwv  ical  Siarpiipaff  kt^tttf).  —  Editions. 
By  Valekenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 739  ;  by  Schafcr,  Lips. 
1822.  — 2.  Son  of  Hermeaa,  studied  at  Athens 
under  Pmclus  (who  died  A.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others.  He 
wrote  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
works  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extant 
works  arc  Commentaries  on  the  Itagoge  of  Por- 
}>hyry%  or  the  Fire  PredicableSy  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1500  ;  and  On  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  He  /itrVrynrfnnW,  published  by  Brand  is 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  —  3.  Of 
Lampraa  in  Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch.  —  4.  Sumamed 
Saccas,  or  sack-carrier,  because  his  employment 


was  carrying  the  corn,  landed  at  Alexnndria,  as  a 
public  porter,  was  born  of  Christian  parents.  Sotno 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School.  Among  his 
disciples  were  Longinus,  Hereunius,  Plotinus,  and 
Origen.  He  died  a.  d.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  years. 

Amnlsui  ('A/uwos  ),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete 
and  the  harbour  of  Cnossus,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which,  called 
Amnui&des,  were  in  the  service  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Romans,  who  only  translate  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgus  ( "Apopyoi :  'Aftopyiros:  A  morpo).  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  the  birth-place  of  Simonidcs,  and  under  the 
Roman  emperors  a  place  of  banishment. 

AxnSrlum  {'Apiptor),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major  or 
Galatia,  on  the  river  Sangarius  ;  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Aesop. 

Ampe  ("Afiirn,  Herod.)  or  Ampalone  (PIin.\ 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius  I . 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  be  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c  494). 

L.  Am  pell  ua,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Liter  Memorialise  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  His  work  is  a  sort 
of  common-place-book,  containing  a  meagre  sum- 
mary of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chap- 
ters. It  is  generally  printed  with  Floras,  and  has 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1 82C. 

Ampelus  <yA/xirtAor),  a  promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Silhonia  in  Cbakidicc  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

Ampelusia  ('AfiwtKowrla :  C.  Espartel),  the 
promontory  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Pretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar). The  natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cotes 

(oi  K(¥T«M). 

Amphaxltif  ('A/i^at?Tts),  a  district  of  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Axius 
and  Echedoras. 

Amphea  ("Afufnia;  'Afuprvs),  a  small  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war. 

Amphlaraui  ('Ap<pidpaot)*  sen  of  Okies  and 
Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  the  famous  seer 
Mclampus,  and  was  himself  a  great  prophet  and 
a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eriphyle,  the 
sister  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphiamus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonnssa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  Argounutic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastus 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  although  he  fore- 
saw iu  fatal  termination,  through  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
persuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmon ia 
which  Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argo#, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  mo- 
ther for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclymcnut,  he  fled  to- 
wards the  river  Israelii  us,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
him  up  together  with  his  chariot,  before  he  was 
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overtaken  by  bis  enemy.  Zeus  made  him  immor- 
tal, aad  henceforth  he  was  worshipped  aa  a  hero, 
first  at  Oroput  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece.  Ji  is 
oracle  between  Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  be  was 
■aid  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  gnat 
celebrity.  (See  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Oraculum.)  His 
son,  Alcmaeon,  is  called  A  ntphiaraida. 
Amphicaea  or  Amphiclea  ('A^lKa/o,  'AfufJ- 
'A/t^Mroxcvs :  Dhadki  or  Ogitmtiza  ?),  a 
k.wn  in  the  N.  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum  of 
Dionysus,  was  called  for  a  long  time  Ophiiea 
f  0$*T«fa)  by  command  of  the  Ampbictyons. 

Amphictyon  ('Afupuervtiv),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a  king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  father-  I 
in-law  Cranaus,  ruled  for.  12  years,  and  was 
expelled  by  Erich thonius.  Many 
him  as  tho  founder  of  tho 
amphictyony  of  Thermopylae ;  in  consequence 
of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Amphictyon  was 
built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on  the  Asopus, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
sunphictyooy. 

Amphld&mas  fA^i8d/uu),  son,  or,  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

AmphilocMa  CAfupiXox^a),  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochi  ('Ajtt^Uoxot),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  Am  brae  tan  gulf;  usually  included  in 
A ca mania.  Their  chief  town  was  Argos  Ampiii- 
locricum. 

AmphHochns  ('A}upl\oxot),  son  of  Araphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  lie  took  an 
active  part  in  the  expedition  of  tho  Epigoni  against 
Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder  of  their 
mother  [  Aixmakon],  and  afterwards  fought  against 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  together  with 
Mopsus,  who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  be  proceeded 
to  his  native  place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos, 
where  he  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
Others  relate  (Thuc  ii.  68),  that  after  leaving  Ar- 
gos, Amphilochus  founded  Argos  Amphilocbium  on 
the  Arabracian  gulf.  He  was  worshipped  at  Mallos 
in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Amphilytus  (  AwplXvros),  a  celebrated  seer  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.  c.  55 9),  is  called  both 
an  Aearmtntan  and  an  Athenian :  he  may  have 
an  Acamanian  who  received  the  franchise  at 
Athens. 

Amphimachua  CA^fnaxot).  1  Son  of  Ctcatus, 
of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
cans  against  Troy,  was  slain  by  Hector.  — •  2. 
Son  of  Nomion,  with  his  brother  N  as  tee,  led  the 
Carians  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
slain  by  Achilles. 

Amphimalla  (ra  'AfiflpaWa),  a  town  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  bay  called  after  it  (G.  of 
Armiro). 

Amphimfidoa  (*  Ap^/oW),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Telemachus. 

Amphion  ('A^Iwk).  1.  8on  of  Zeus  and  An- 
tic pe,  the  daughter  of  Nyctcus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  110,  scq.) 
Amphion  and  Zetbus  were  born  either  at  Eleuthc- 
rae  in  Boeotia  or  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  whither 
their  mother  had  fled,  and  grew  up  among  the 
shepherds,  not  knowing  their  descent.  Hermes 
(according  to  others,  Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave 
a  lyre, 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  bis  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18. 
41.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  he  had 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Dirce  in  her  stead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycus  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cruelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tying  her  to  a  bull,who  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished ;  and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  they 
fortified  it  by  a  wall.  It  is  said,  that  when  Amphion 
played  bis  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  (movit  Amphion  lapitlet 
canendoy  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  11).  Amphion  afterwards 
married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  His 
death  is  differently  related :  some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Or.  Met.  vi.  2/0),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on 
the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Farnese  bull,  the  work  of  A  poll  on  i  us  and  Tau- 
risens,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome.  —  2.  Son  of  Jasua 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomcnos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  tho 
husband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person. 

Amphi polls  ("Au^HvoXir  ;  'A/t^nroAirnt :  AVo&- 
horia,  in  Turkish  Jcni-Kcni),  a  town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  jiut 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitia,  and  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea,  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle,  whence  its 
name  Ampbi-polis.  It  was  originally  called  "Ewta 
oJof,  u  the  Nine  Ways."  and  belonged  to  the  Edo- 
nians, a  Thracian  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
his  followers  by  tho  Edonians  in  n.  c.  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a  next  attempt  with  10,000  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Kdonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  "  Nine 
Ways,"  which  was  henceforth  called  Amphipolis. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian 
possessions,  being  advantageously  situated  for  trade 
on  a  navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  coun- 
try, and  near  the  gold  mines  of  M.  Pnngaeus. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  the  Atheuians  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  (&  c.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (358).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima :  the 
Via  Egnatia  ran  through  it.  The  port  of  Amphi- 
polis was  Eion. 

Ampuls  (*A^up«),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  We  havo  the  titles  of  26  of  his 
plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them. 

Amphissa  ("AfiQiacra :  ' e\pupitr<nvs,  'Afupur- 
aaios :  Salona),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7  miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphisan, 
daughter  of  Macarcua,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Sacred  War  declared  against 
AmphisMt  by  the  Amphictyon*,  the  town  was  de- 
1  strayed  by  Philip,  u.  c  338,  but  it 
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ward*  rebuilt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  a  free 
state. 

Amphiatratui  (' Afjuf>l<rr paras)  and  bis  brother 
Rhccas,  the  charioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said 
to  hare  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to 
Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  that  coun- 
try which  was  called  after  them  Henioduo^  as  ke- 
niochtu  (jvloxos)  signifies  a  charioteer. 

Amphitrita  ('A^tTpirn),  a  Nereid  or  an 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea, 
especially  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Homer  Am- 
phitritc  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  she  first 
occurs  as  a  goddess  in  Hesiod.  Later  poets  again 
use  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  sea  in  general. 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Rhode  or  Rhodoa,  and  Bcnthesicyrae. 

Amphitrope  (' Ayapirpirn ;  'Ap^trooiraicvr),  an 
Attic  demits  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

Amphitryon  or  Amphitruo  (' An(ptrpv*v)y  son 
of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tiryna,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
caeus  had  a  brother  Electryon,  who  reigned  nt 
Mycenae.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelaus,  king 
of  the  Taphians,  a  furious  war  raged,  in  which 
Electryon  Inst  all  his  children  except  Licymnius, 
and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitryon  recovered 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident- 
ally killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex- 
pelled from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alcincne  the 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  and  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Creon.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of 
Alcmcne,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Alcmene's  brothers  on  the  Taphians,  and 
conquen  d  them,  after  Comaetho,  the  daughter  of 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut 
off  the  one  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head,  which 
rendered  him  immortal.  During  the  absence  of 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  Alcm  ene, 
who  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; 
the  latter  is  called  AmphitryoniaJe*  in  allusion  to 
his  reputed  lather.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  M  in  vans.  The  comedy 
of  Plautus,  called  Amphitruo,  is  a  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmeue  in  the 
disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon. 

ABiph6terufl  ('Afi^rtpos)'.  [Acarnan.] 

Amphrysuj  ('A(t$pva6t).  1.  A  small  river  in 
Thcssaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
mctus  (junior  ab  Amphryto,  Virg.  Gcoty.  iii.  2). 
•—2.  See  Amhkysi's. 

AmpBaga  (  Wad-d-Kabir,  or  Sufjimar),  a  river 
of  N.  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Maure- 
tania  Sitifensis.  It  flows  past  the  town  of  Cirtt 
(Cotutamtina). 

Ampsanctus  or  Amsanctus  Lactu  {Logo 
d'Ansanti  or  Mufiti)y  a  small  lake  in  Samnium 
near  Aeculanum,  from  which  mephitic  vapours 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  of  the  god  Mephitis 
with  a  cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also 
came,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  563, 
acq.) 

Ampsivarfi.  [Ansibarh.] 

Ampycui  CApa-vKoi).  h  Son  of  Pelios,  hus- 
band of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus,  who  is  hence  called  Ampicidet.  Pausanias 
calls  bim  Am  pyx.  —  2.  Son  of  Japetus,  a  Lard 
and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Perseus. 
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Ampyx.  [Ampycvb.] 
AtntiUm.  [Romulus.] 

Amyclae.    1.  ('A/iukAoi:  'AfivK\eu*it,  *A>xu- 
k\cuoi  :  SldaixJAori  or  Aia  Kyriaki  ?),  an  ancient 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a  beautiful 
country,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Sparta.   It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (it  584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 
clas,  father  of  Hyacinthus,  and  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
are  hence  called  Amydud  Frttfre*.     After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  in  Amyclae  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
Messenian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teleclus. 
The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a  law  that  no  one  should 
s|M-ak  of  the  enemv  ;  and  accordingly  wben  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
announce   their  approach,    **  Amyclae  perished 
through  silence  :  **  hence  arose  the  proverb  Amy- 
di$  tpn'i  tadtumior.    After  its  destruction  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  Amyclae  became  a  village,  and 
was  only  memorable  by  the  festival  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.)  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  A  mydaeus. 
•—2.  (Amyclanus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E. 
of  Terracina,  on  the  Sinus  Amyclanus,  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  bad  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ;  whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  564)  speaks  of  tadtae  Amydtw, 
though  some  commentators  suppose  that  he  transfers 
to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
in  Laconia  [  No.  1  ].    Near  Amyclae  was  the  Spe- 
luuca  (.Sperionpa),  or  natural  grotto,  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Amyclas.    [  Amyclae.  ] 

Amyclides,  a  name  of  Hyacinthus,  as  the  son 
of  Amvclas. 

Amyous  ("Aawroj),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Bithy- 
nis,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 
box  with  him.  When  the  Argonauts  came  to  his 
dominions,  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
killed  him. 

Amymone  ("Ap.vna>yi)),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Dauaus  and  Elephant  is.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argot,  the  country  was  suffering  from  a  drought 
and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymone  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  attacked  by  a  satyr,  but  was  rescued  from 
his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 
himself,  and  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna. 
According  to  another  account  he  bade  her  draw 
his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold 
spring  gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
well  and  river  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Posei- 
don was  called  Nauplius. 

Amynander  CAjivvav&pos),  king  of  the  Atha- 
mancs  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.  c  198, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  B.  c.  189. 

Amyntas  ('Afufiraf).  L  I.  King  of  Macedo- 
nia, reigned  from  about  B.  c.  540  to  500,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.  — 2.  II.  King 
of  Mucedouia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  IL,  reigned  B.c  393— 369,  and  obtained 
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the  crow  ii  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pausanias. 
Soon  a/ur  his  accession  he  was  driven  from  Mace- 
donia by  the  lllyrians,  but  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Thessalians.    On  his  return  he 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Olynthians,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  aid  Oiynthus  was  reduced  in  379-  Amyntos 
united  himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
carefully  cultivated   the  friendship   of  Athens. 
Amyntas  left  by  his  wife  Eurydice  three  son*, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and   the  famous  Philip. 
—  3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Perdiccas  III.  in  B.C.  360.    He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  336,  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.*-  4. 
A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  array,  son  of 
Aadromenes.    He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  330, 
bat  were  acquitted.    Some  little  time  after  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a  village.— 6.  A  Macedonian 
traitor,  son  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries.    He  was  present  at  the 
l-attk  of  Issus  (a.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mazaccs, 
the  Persian  governor.  — 6.  A  king  of  Galntia, 
supported  Antony,  and  fought  on  bis  side  against 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  He 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Homonada 
or  Horn ona.  —  7.  A  Greek  writer  of  a  work  en- 
titled Statkmi  (IraBpot),  probably  an  account  of 
the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  bis  Asiatic  expedition. 

Amyntor  fApfor-wp),  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eicon 
in  Thessaly,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house, 
and  father  of  Phoenix,  whom  he  cursed  on  ac- 
count of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mistress. 
According  to  Apollodorus  he  was  a  king  of  Orme- 
nrum,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  he  re- 
fused a  passage  through  his  dominions,  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  AsttdaiiIa.  According  to 
Ovid  (Afer.  xii.  364)  he  was  king  of  the  Dolopes. 

Amyrtaenj  CAfivpralos),  an  Egyptian,  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  the  Libyan  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in  a.  c.  460.  They 
at  first  defeated  the  Persians  [Achabmb.nks],  but 
were  subsequently  totally  defeated,  455.  Amyrtaeus 
escaped,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414, 
when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  Persians,  and 
Amyrtaeus  reigned  6  years. 

Amyrus  fAuvpot),  a  river  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
l  ike  Boebeis :  the  country  around  was  called  the 
•Ami-***-  wc3/o-. 

Amythaon  ('AuvPdW),  son  of  Crethcus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melampus,  who 
is  hence  called  AmytAdifaitu  (Virg.  Gnorg.m. 550). 
He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and  is  mentioned 
among  those  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  Olym- 
pian prunes  was  ascribed. 

Anaboa  ('A*dsW),  a  district  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  S.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 
towns,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (Ferrah),  Bis  (lieest 
at  Boat),  Gari  (Chore),  Nii  (AcA). 
Aniees  ('AsfeKts).  [Anax,  No.  2.] 
Anacharsis  (,A*dxar*r,*)» R  Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  b.  c.  594. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Solon,  and  by  his  ta- 
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lents  and  acute  observations,  he  excited  general 
admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  such, 
that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some  among  the  seven 
sages.  He  was  killed  by  his  brother  Saulius  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  Cicero  (Tuse. 
DUp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters,  of  v,  Licit 
several,  but  spurious,  arc  still  extant. 

Anacreon  ('AvcucpJoty),  a  celebrated  lyric  poet, 
bom  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  his  native  city,  with  the  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  B.  c  540),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycrates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polycrates  (522),  he  went 
to  Athens  at  tho  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Simouides 
and  other  poets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  478,  bnt  the  place  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  lie 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will  ;  and 
wc  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  talc  that  he  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  ;  "for 
the  M  Odes"  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. — Editum$\  by  Fischer,  Lips.  1793; 
Bergic,  Lips.  1834. 

Anactdrium  ('Aparrspuw  ;  'Amurropte*),  a  town 
in  Acarnania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La  Madonna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (n.c.  31)  to  Nicopolis. 

AaadySmeae  ('A-aftuo/tsVir),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  cele- 
brity before  the  time  of  Apclles,  but  his  famous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomenc  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apbllbs.] 

Anagnla  (AnagnTnus:  Anagw\*xi  ancient  town 
of  Lntium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ilernici,  and  sub- 
sequently both  a  municipium  and  a  Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  tho  foot  of  which  the  Via  Lavimna  and 
Via  Praenestina  united  (Oompiium  Anagmnuni). 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
Amujninum  (sc.  praedivm). 

AnagyrUa  ('Ayayvpovs,  -ovvtos  :  'Ayayvpdatos, 
'Avayvpovrr68*v :  nr.  Vari%  Ru.),  a  demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Erccthcis,  not,  as  some 
say,  Aeantis,  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promontory 
Zoster. 

Anaitica  ('AyoZrisr)),  a  district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Aua'itis  was  worshipped  ;  also 
called  Acilisene. 

Anal  lis  ('A-oTris),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Anata^  Atuitis^  Tanaia,  or  Na- 
naea.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, Cappadocit, 
Assyria,  Pcrsis,  ice,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  worship  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  writers  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Anamari  or  -res,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Romans  founded  Phi- 
centia. 
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Ananet,  a  Ganic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebin,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

Ananloj  OAydVioj),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Hipponax,  about  n  c  540. 

Anaphe  {'Avdfv:  'Atmtpauoi ;  Anaphs\  Nanfio\ 
a  small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  E,  of 
Thera,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  who  was 
hence  called  Anaphe  us. 

Anaphly3tus  ('Avd^At/oroj :  *hva$\v<mot  • 
Anaryso),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Antiochis 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleus«a,  called  after  Anaphl  vstus,  son  of  Poseidon. 

An&pu*  ("Arairos).  1.  A  river  in  Acarnania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.  — 2.  (Anapo\  a  river 
in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lysimella. 

Anartes  or  -ti,  a  people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theis*. 

Anaa  ("Amu:  Guadiana),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Ccltiberia  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminium,  forms  the  boundary  between  Lusitania 
and  Baeiica,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  only  one). 

AnatoUns.  1.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved.— 2.  An  emi- 
nent jurist,  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  and  afterwards 
P.  P.  (prarfrctus  prartorio)  of  lllyricum.  He  died 
A.  i>.  361.  A  work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a  treatise  concerning  Sympathies 
awl  Antipathies,  are  assigned  by  many  to  this  A na- 
tolius.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  Anatoliu*  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  Iainbliclnt*,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  ad- 
dressed Homeric  Question.  —  3.  Professor 'of  law 
at  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest.  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise 
commentary  on  Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  d. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium,  whither  he 
hod  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anaurus  ('Avaupd't),  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 

Anava  (  Avava),  an  ancient,  but  carlv  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  Celaeuao  and  Colossao  (Hwjee 
Gkiintl). 

An  ax  ("Aval).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gnea,  and  father  of  Asteriu*.—  2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterising  them  as  the 
rulers  of  the  world  ;  but  the  plural  forms,  'Avcurct, 
or  'Aj>a#rr«,  or  "Arvuctt  *«u8<>,  were  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Dioscuri. 

Aaaxagdras  fA^co-opa*),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  born  at  Clazo- 
menae  in  Ionia,  ac.  500.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  his  relations, as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  20; 
here  he  remained  30  years,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  moat  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  such  fis  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  ac  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5  talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  I^ampsacua, 
where  he  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  72.  Aiuua- 
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goras  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  n 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavoured 
to  explain  nature  and  it*  various  phenomena  bv  re- 
garding matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  this 
cause  he  considered  to  be  nous  (rour),  that  is,  mind, 
thought,  or  intelligence. 

Anaxander  ('AW^avopo*),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  in  the  2nd  Mcssenian  war, 
about  a  c  668. 

Anaxandrfdei  (*Ava&ufyH$nj).  I-  Son  of  Then- 
pom  pus,  king  of  Sparta.  —  2.  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  ac.  5C0  to  52<». 
Having  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a  second.  By 
ber  he  had  Cleomenes  ;  and  aftef  this  by  his  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leouidas,  and  Cleombrotus.—  3.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  na- 
tive of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  ac  376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Anaxarchua  ('Ayaldpxos),  a  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (b.  c  334),  and  gained  his 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarcbus  was  thrown  by 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  offence,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

AnaxarSte  ('AyaZapirn),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  Iphis,  who  at 
last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  statue. 

Anaxlbla  ('Ava^ffa),  daughter  of  Plisthenes, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pylndea. 

Anaxlblut  ('Aratfcios),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byxantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrean 
Greeks  from  Asia,  a  C  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidas  in  the  command  in  the  Aegaean,  but 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Iphicratcs,  near  Antondrus, 
in  388. 

Anaxidamua  (*Ara{i8a/u>s),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Mc*tcnian  war,  a  c.  668. 

Anaxllaus  ('Aya^lKaos )  or  Anaxllas  ('Axa£f. 
Am).  L  Tyrant  of  Khcgium,  of  Mesacnian  origin, 
took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about  a  c. 
494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed 
its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.-2.  Of 
Byxantium,  surrendered  Byxantium  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  ac.  408.— 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few  fragments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.  —4.  A  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Larisea,  waa 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  a  c  28,  ou  the 
charge  of  magic 

Aaaximander  ('AvatipavSpot),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  D.  c  610  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Thales,  iu 
first  founder.  He  first  used  the  word  apx*>  to 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  formed :  he  held  that  this 
ipX^I  was  the  infinite  (to  &vttpov\  everlasting, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual 
or  intelligent  nature ;  and  that  it  waa  the  tub- 
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into  which  all  things  were  resolved  on  their 
dissolution.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature, 
and  waa  distinguished  by  hit  astronomical,  mathe- 
matical, and  geographical  knowledge :  he  is  said  to 
hare  introduced  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  into  Greece. 

Amrimi^M  ('Aya^ifts'rnf ).  L  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
flourished  about  a  c.  544  ;  but  as  he  waa  the 
teacher  of  Anaxngoras  a.  c.  480,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it 
were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  elements  of 
the  universe  were  resolvable. — 2.  Of  Lampsacua, 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia  (a  & 
534),  and  wrote  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia; 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a  history  of 
Greece  in  12  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  He  also 
enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the 
*Pirra?urh  *P°*  'AX^arSpor,  usually  printed  among 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Tru-ophraitus,  and  published  under  the  name  of 
the  latter  a  work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athena, 
and  Tbebe*,  which  produced  great  exasperation 
against  Theophrastus. 

Anaxarbui  or  -a  (*A»<af«pe\$*  or  -a* :  'At>a(ap- 
4?«w,  Auazarbenus :  Anawrta  or  Naversa,  Ru.), 
a  considerable  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Py ramus,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred 
u(mni  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anazarbum) ; 
and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Utter.  It  waa  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin. 

Aacasrai  (*A7KaIof).  L  Son  of  the  Arcadian 
Lycnrgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and  lather 
of  Agapenor.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
took  pert  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  was 
killed  by  the  boar.— 2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Asty. 
palaea  or  Alta,  king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  hus- 
band of  Satuia,  and  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samoa,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to 
have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Anraeus  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  son  of 
Poseidon  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  is  said  to  have  become  the  helmsman  of 
the  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of  Tiphys.  A  well- 
known  proverb  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
Ancaeus.  He  had  been  told  by  a  seer  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard  ; 
and  when  he  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink- 
ing a  run  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vineyard, 
he  laughed  at  the  seer,  who,  however,  answered, 
»r<AXa  steTafJr  k(>Kik6%  f«  *al  x«tA4aijr  nxpav, 
**  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip.M  At  the  same  instant  Ancaeus  was  informed 
that  a  wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup, 
went  out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it 
Ancalitea,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  a  part 

of  the  AtRKBaTES. 

Q,  Aneharlna,  tribune  of  the  Blebs,  a  c.  59, 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
of  Caesar.  He  was  praetor  in  56  ;  and  succeeded 
L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

Anchesmnj  ('Ayx«rH^*)«  *  biU  not  far  from 
Athena,  with  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Aneketmiut. 

AncbJUe  and  -hit  ('A7X«^«)-  1>  (AkiaU)t  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sec,  on  the  borders 
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of  Moesia.— 2.  Also  Anebialot,  an  ancient  city 
of  Cilicia,  W.  of  the  Cydnus  near  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sardanapalus. 

Anchlsos  ('Ayxtffyt),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  Ilus,  king  of  Dardanus  on  Mount 
Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  gods, 
and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Aeneas,  who  is  hence  called 
Anchisinde*.  The  goddess  warned  him  never  to 
betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child ;  but  as  on  one 
occasion  he  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but 
according  to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the 
capture  of  Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on 
his  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He  further 
relates  that  Anchises  died  soon  after  the  first  ar- 
rival of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on 
mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  his  honour  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 

Anchlsla  (*A7x«o"f<»),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Mantinea,  where  Anchises  is  said  to  have 
been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

Aneon  (Acvwrvpw  %KfK»t>)%  a  harbour  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris  {Ytthil-ermark) 
in  Pontus. 

Ancona  or  Aneon  ('Ayx** :  Anconitanus :  An- 
eona),  a  town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
lying  in  a  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
tories, and  hence  called  Aneon  or  an  u  elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who  settled  there  about 
a  c.  392,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  ;  and  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
colony,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  sca- 

Eorts  of  the  Adriatic  It  possessed  an  excellent 
arbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricum. 
The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
and  its  purple  dye :  the  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced good  wine  and  wheat. 

Aacorarlus  Mona,  a  mountain  in  Mauretania 
Caesariensia,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture. 
Ancdre.  [Nicara.] 

An  ens  Marclua,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reigned 
24  years,  a  c  640—616,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  NunuTs  daughter.  He  conquered  the 
Latins,  took  nmny  Latin  towns,  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Avcntine 
to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  He  also  founded  a  colony  at  Ostia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria,  and 
united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  was  a 
defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  Caelian 
and  the  ralatine ;  and  built  a  prison.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ancyra  (  Ayxvpa :  'Ayitvpay6tt  Ancyranus).  L 
(At>gora\  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
39°  56'  N.  lat  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Galatia  became  a  Roman  province,  Ancyra  was  the 
capital :  it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallie 
tribe  named  the  Tectosages,  who  came  from  the  S. 
of  France.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 
name  of  Sebaste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to 
|  Anguata  in  Latin.    When  Augustus  recorded  tho 
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chief  event*  of  his  life  on  bronze  tablet*  at  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a  copy  made,  which 
was  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancyra  in 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  is  called  the  Monument***  Aneynmum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  by  Toume- 
fort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied  several  times 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  as  much  of  the 
Greek  inscription  as  is  legible.  —  8.  A  town  in 
Pbrygia  Epictetus  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

Andanla  ('Aj-Scwfa:  'ArSamvr,  'Aj^ooVioj),  a 
town  in  Meseenia,  between  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Lclcges,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  se- 
cond Messenian  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a 
village. 

AndecsWL  Andegavi,  or  Andes,  a  Gallic  people 
N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
also  called  Julioma^us,  now  Ani/ers. 

Andematunnum.  [Lingonxb.] 

AndSra  (t4  'ArSc  i/m  :  '  Ar&*ipnr6t),  a  city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Cybele  sur- 
named  *hi&*iprnri\. 

Anderltnm  (AnierUux),  a  town  of  the  Gabali 
in  Aquitania. 

Andes.  L  See  Andbcavl— 2.  (Pietoia),  a 
village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

Andocldes  f  A»8oK(8i]t),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  born  at  Athens  in 
B.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
was  a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corey reans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiodes  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated  the  Hennae,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  have  denounced  his  own  father  among 
others,  but  to  have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
a  citixen,  and  left  Athena  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  be 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant.  On  hi*  Return,  in 
which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  he  again  returned  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  general  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3  years,  but  in  400  bis  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries:  he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant,  On  the 
Mysteries  and  was  acquitted.  In  394  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  {*apairp«<rC*las) ;  he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On  the 
Peace  with  Laoedaemon,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a  fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
415,  but  which  is  in  all  probability  spurious. — 


Editions.  In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators: 
also  separately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1 838. 

Andraemon  ('Avtpattun>).  L  Husband  of  Gorges, 
daughter  of  Oencus  king  of  Calydon,  in  Aetolia, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas,  who  is 
hence  called  Andraemon%det.—&.  Son  of  Oxylus, 
and  husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Am- 
phissus  by  Apollo. 

Andriscus  ('Aytpioxoi),  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  seised  by  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  from  Rome, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia,  el  c  149.  He  defeated  the  praetor 
Juvcntius,  but  was  conquered  by  Caecilius  Metel- 
lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  148. 

Androcles  (' Ai-3po*Ajjt),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Alcibiades  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiades was  banished.  After  this  event,  Androcles 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party  ;  but  in  b.  c  4 1 1  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androclus,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular,  was 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus  ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  hint, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
iuquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  iu 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
droclus found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  jwmioned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

Andrdgeos  ('ArSpoVsts),  son  of  Minos  and 
Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Panathenaea  at  Athena  This  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  however,  became  the  cause 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
related  differently.  According  to  some  accounts 
Aegeus  sent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  fight  against 
the  Marathon  inn  bull,  who  killed  him  ;  according 
to  others,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  defeated  rivals 
on  his  road  to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a  solemn  contest  A  third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeus  him- 
self. Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Ttuasua,  He  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a  hero,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus.  {Did, 
of  Ant  art  Aminx/tonia.) 

Andromache  ('A»JW^),  daughter  of  Ection, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  Iliad. 
Her  father  and  her  7  brothers  were  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large  ransom, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hector, 
by  whom  she  had  a  sou  Scamandrius  (Astyanax), 
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and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most  tender 
lore.  On  the  taking  of  Troy  her  son  was  hurled 
from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to 
the  share  of  Neoptoleraus  (Pyrrhus),  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  took  her  to  Epiros,  and  to  whom 
she  bore  3  sons,  Molossus,  Piclus,  and  Pergamus. 
She  afterwards  married  Helenas,  a  brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  orer  Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epirus, 
and  to  whom  she  bore  Cestrinos.  After  the  death 
of  Helenas,  she  followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia, 
where  an  heroum  was  erected  to  her. 

Andr5micanj  ^AySp6/mx0S)-  *-  Ruler  of  Tau- 
romr nium  in  Sicily  about  a  c.  344,  and  father  of 
the  historian  Timacus.— 2.  Of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  p.  54 — 68 ;  was  the  first 
per*ou  on  whom  the  title  of  AttJuattT  was  con- 
ferred, and  was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  a 
famous  compound  medicine  and  antidote  called 
Tkeriaca  Andromtacki,  which  retains  its  place  in 
some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  day. 
Andromachus  has  left  the  directions  for  making 
this  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  consisting  of 
1 74  lines,  edited  by  Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  and 
Leinker,  Norimb.  1754. 

Andromeda  {'AySpo/iifri),  daughter  of  the 
Aethioplan  king,  Cepheus  and  CassiopC-a,  Her 
mother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
»n  rpasacd  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation,  and 
a  wa-monstt-r.  The  oracle  of  Amnion  promised 
deliverance -if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster ;  and  Cepheus,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  chained  Andromeda  to  a  rock. 
Here  she  was  found  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who 
slew  the  monster  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife. 
Andromeda  bad  previously  been  promised  to  Phi- 
neus,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  famous  fight  of 
Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the 
former  and  all  his  associates  were  slain.  (Ov.  Met. 
v.  1,  seq.)  After  her  death,  §he  was  placed  among 
the  stars. 

Andronlcas  ('AfSporbrot).   1.  Cyrrheites,  so 

called  from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha,  probably  lived 
■bout  a.  c  100,  and  built  the  octagonal  tower 
at  Athene,  vulgarly  called  u  the  tower  of  the 
winds"  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  616,  2d  ed.,  where 
a  drawing  of  the  building  is  given).  —  2.  Livius 
Andronlcras,  the  earliest  Roman  poet,  was  a 
Greek,  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was 
manumitted,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
Roman  name  Livius.    He  obtained  at  Home  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies  in  Latin,  and 
we  still  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  at  least 
14  of  bis  dramas,  all  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  Greek :  his  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.  c. 
240.    He  also  wrote  an  Odyssey  in  the  Saturn ian 
verse  and  Hymsu.    (See  DUntxer,  Livii  Andronici 
Frttgmatfa  coAWfo,  dee.  Berlin,  1835.)  —  8.  Of 
Rhode*,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about 
sve  58.   He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  Apellicon,  and  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apelli- 
con's  library  in  B.  c  84.    Tyrannio  commenced 
thus  ta*k,  but  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 
it.    The  arrangement  which  Andronicus  made  of 
Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions.    He  wrote 
many  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Aristotle  ; 


but  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Androuicus  Cal- 
listus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

Andropfllii  ('Aytip&v  *6\is :  Chabur),  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Noraos 
Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a  legion. 

Androf  CAwtpos :  "AfSpiot :  Andro\  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cy- 
clases, S.  E.  of  Euboea,  2 1  miles  long  and  8  broad, 
early  attained  importance,  and  colonized  Acanthus 
and  Stagtra  about  b.c.  654.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Persians  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  a  later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attalus  III., 
king  of  Pergamus,  on  whose  death  (b.  c  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a  harbour  of  tbo 
name  of  Gaureleon,  and  a  fort  Gaurion. 

AadrStlon  ('Ariportur).  1.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  delivered  an  oration,  which  is  still 
extant.  —  2.  The  author  of  an  Atthis,  or  a  work 
on  the  history  of  Attica. 

Afiemdrea,  afterwards  Anemdlea  ('Aw/uiptio, 
*As<M<*A<ia :  'Av*futpttvt),  a  town  on  a  hill  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi. 

AnemfLrium  ('Aptfiovpiov :  Atamur,  Ru.),  a 
town  and  promontory  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  Cyprus. 

Angerona  or  Angeronla,  a  Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  different  statements,  soino 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  others 
as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it.  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
sealed  up.  Her  festival,  Angeronatia,  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

AngltM  ('AyyfTTjj  :  Anghitta),  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, flowing  into  the  Strymon. 

Angitla  or  Angnltla,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

Angli  or  Anglii,  a  German  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  after- 
wards passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  them  England.  [Saxonbs.] 
A  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  An- 
gela in  Sc  hies  wig. 

AngrivarE,  a  German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  tho  Visurgis  (  Weser) ,  separated  from  the 
I  Cherusci  by  an  npger  or  mound  of  earth.  Tho 
name  is  usually  derived  from  Angem,  that  is,  mea- 
dows.   They  were  generally  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled  in  a.  D.  16,  and 
were  subdued.   Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury they  extended  their  territories  southwards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  S. 
■  and  E.  of  the  Lippe,  the  Angaria  or  Engern  of  tho 
i   middle  ages. 

Anicetus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly  his 
\  tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  many  of  hii  crimes:  he  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

Anldus  Gallua.    [G  all  us.] 

Anlgrui  CAvtypos:  Afuvro-Potamo),  &  small 
river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Afinyeius  (Mi- 
vvfjlos)  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rises  in  M.  Lapi- 
thas,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Samicum  : 
its  waters  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
are  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  was  a  cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  Anigridn  (' Avtypihtt  or  'Anyptd- 
8«t).  where  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cured  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Anlo,  anciently  Anion  (hence  Gen.  AniCnis : 
Tererone  or  V  Anient),  a  river,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Hcrnici  near  Treba  (7Ww),  flows  first 
N.W.  and  then  S.W.  through  narrow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  (Licenza) 
above  Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  water-falls 
(hence  praeceps  Anio,  Hot.  Carm.  i.  7.  13),  and 
flows,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and 
the  land  of  the  Sabincs,  into  the  Tiber,  3  miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
two  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  veins  and  Anio  novus. 
(See  Did.  of  Ani.  pp.  1 10,  1 1 1,  2d  ed.) 

Anlui  (  Avtos),  son  of  Apollo  by  Creiisa,  or 
Rhoco,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryopc 
he  had  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil,  —  whence 
they  were  called  OcnotrSjiae.  With  these  neces- 
saries they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
Anion 

Anna,  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from  Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a  dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and 
threw  herself  into  the  river  Numicius.  Henceforth 
.  she  was  worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Pkrbnna.  There  are 
various  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
worship.  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others  as 
Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
Bovillae,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Saccr.  (Ov.  Fad.  iiL 
523.)  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
March.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin. 

Anna  ComnSna,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  wrote  the  life  of 
her  father  Alexis  in  1 5  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  histories  of  the  By- 
zantine literature. —  Editions.  By  Possinus,  Paris, 
1651  ;  by  Schopcn,  Bonn,  1839. 

Annan  a,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
B.  c  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing  the 
year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  a  person 
to  be  a  candidate  for  each  of  the  public  offices. 

M.  Anneini,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  a  c.  51. 


ANTARADUS. 

T.  Anni&ntu,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Fcsccnnine 
verses. 

AnnicSris  OAwfxfpis),  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher, 
of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  contradictory 
accounts.  Many  modern  writers  have  supposed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemporary  with  Plato,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Dionysiu*  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

Annlus  Cimber.  [Cimbsr.] 

Annlus  Milo.  [Mao.] 

Anser,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend  of* 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detractors 
of  Virgil.    Hence  Virgil  plays  upon  his  name  (Ed, 
ix.  36).    Ovid  (Trid.  ii.  435)  calls  him  procax. 

Ansibarfi  or  Ampsivarli,  a  German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Bructeri,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser :  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Chauci  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  permission 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refused 
they  wandered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  their  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

AntaeSpolis  ('AvraiSiroKis :  nr.  Gau-el-KeJtir), 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  Theba'is),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo- 
lites,  and  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  worship  of 
Osiris. 

Antaeus  (  'AitoToi),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  who  came 
to  his  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a  house  to  Poseidon.  Hercules  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeus 
(Antaa  colli*),  which  formed  a  moderate  hill  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  in  Mauretania 
down  to  a  late  period. 

Antagfirai  ^Amay6pat)y  of  Rhodes,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  270,  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  Thclniis,  and  also  epigrams  of  which 
specimens  are  still  extant 

Antalcldas  ('ArraAKiSas),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  B.  c.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  it  was  the  fruit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Claxo- 
menae  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
king:  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Letnnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  ;  and  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  were  to  be  independent. 

An  Under  (' Avravipo%),  brother  of  Agnthoclei, 
king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

Antandras  {'AvraySpos  :  'ArrdrSpios:  Antan- 
dro),  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ;  an  Aeolian  colony. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  as  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  (Aen.  iii.  106). 

Antiradus  ('Arrdpatos :  Tortota),  a  town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Aradu*. 
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ANTEA. 

Antea  or  Antla  ("Arrsm),  daughter  of  the  Ly- 
dan  king  Iobatea,  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos.  Sue 
is  also  called  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bt-ilerophontes,  see  Billkropuontks. 

Antemnae  ( Antemna*,  atis),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times. 

Antinor  ("Av-r^wp).  L  A  Trojan,  son  of  Ae- 
syetea  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
among  the  elders  at  Troy :  he  received  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they  came  to 
Troy  as  ambassadors,  and  advised  his  felluw-citizens 
to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus.  Thus  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  when  sent  to 
Agamemnon,  just  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 
negotiate  peace,  he  concerted  a  plan  of  delivering 
the  city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  Antenor  was 
spared  by  the  Greeks.  H  is  history  after  this  event 
is  related  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy  ;  according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
wa.-»  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ;  while 
a  third  account  states  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti 
to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  foundation  of  Patavium  and 
several  towns  is  iiwribed  to  him.  The  sons  and 
descendants  of  Antenor  were  called  Aniendrldae. 
—  2.  Son  of  Euphranor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
made  the  first  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristoglton,  which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the 
Ceramlcus,  B.  c.  509.  These  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  made  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
again  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus. 

Anteroa.  [Eros.] 

Aatcvorta,  also  called  Porrima  or  Prorsa,  to- 
gether with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta  ;  but  originally  they  were  only  two  at- 
tributes of  the  one  goddess  Carmenta,  the  former 
describing  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous  to  the  two-headed 
Jan  as. 

Aathed5n  CKvQrfiv*:  ,A>-0jj8oV«ot :  L*Ksi9\ 
a  town  of  Bocotia  with  a  harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Messapius,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthcdon, 
or  from  Anthedon,  son  of  Glaucus,  who  was  here 
changed  into  a  god.  (Ov.  Met.  viu  232,  xiii.  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  fishing. 

Anthemlua,  emperor  of  the  West,  A.  D.  467 — 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

Anthemds  ('Aj^f^oDi  -ovvros:  'AWk/Mifrios), 
a  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidicc. 

AnthSmuala  or  An  thymus  ('Arffftovrfa),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  S.W.  of  Edessa,  and  a  little 
E.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  but  was  generally 
included  under  the  name  of  Oshhornr. 

Anthene  (AKfHjrrj),  a  place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

AnthyUa  ('ArdvAAa),  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  N  ile,  below  Naucratis,  the  revenues  of  which, 
under  the  Persians,  were  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to  provide  her  with  shoes. 
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Antlaa,  Q.  Valerius,  a  Roman  historian,  flou- 
rished about  a.  c.  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  his  name  without  terms  of  reproach : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is 
correct 

AaticlSa  ('ArrhrAsm),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides  calls 
Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

Antiolldes  ('ArriKAsfiijt),  of  Athens,  lived  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  entitled  A'osri  (NoVroi),  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antlcyra,  more  anciently  Anticirrha  ('Arrf- 
ictfya,  or  'Am'iKvpa :  'Amirupf 6r,  'Amxvpaios). 
L  (Aspra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocis,  with  a  harbour 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Anticy- 
ranus,  a  bay  of  the  Crissaean  gulf,  called  in  ancient 
times  Cypnrissus.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans.*— 2.  A  town  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the 
chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness  :  hence  tho 
proverb,  'Arruci^at  at  t*t,  when  a  person  acted 
senselessly,  and  Nvtviget  Anticyranu  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3,  16<y 

Antlgenes  OAjrry/pijj),  a  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumenes.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  316,  Antigenes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
burnt  alive  by  him. 

AntigSnldas  ('Ayrrysrfooj),  a  Tlieban,  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

Antigone  ("Arrryo'rrj),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismenc,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynlces.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden,  with 
a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothers. 
When  Oedipus  had  blinded  himself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  he  was  accompanied  by  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly- 
nices  to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  subterra- 
neous cave,  where  she  killed  herself.  Hacmon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

Antigonea  and  -la  f  Aut^oVsio,  'Arrtyovta). 
L  (Tepeteni),  a  town  in  Epirus  (Illyricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a  tributary  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  tho  Acroccraunian  mountains.— 2. 
A  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice.— 3.  See  Man- 
tinea.— 4.  A  town  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(a.  c  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred by  Seleucus  to  Antiochja,  which  was  built 
in  its  neighbourhood. ^0.  A  town  in  Bithynia, 
afterwards  Nicaea.  —  6.  A  town  in  the  Troas. 
[Alexandria,  No.  2.] 
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64  ANTIGONUS. 


ANTIOCHIA. 


AntlgSnus  (^KMyavos).  L  King  of  Asia,  I 
surnamcd  the  One-eyed,  son  of  Philip  of  Elymiotis, 
and  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctea  by  Stra- 
tonlcc.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  Utter  (b.  c.  323),  he  received  the 
provinces  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Para- 
phylia.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in 
319,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.  In 
316  be  defeated  and  put  Eumenes  to  death,  after 
a  struggle  of  nearly  3  years.  From  315  to  31 1 
be  carried  on  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
Scleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassandcr,  and  Lysimachus. 
By  the  peace  made  in  311,  Antigonus  was  allowed 
to"  have  the  government  of  all  Asia  ;  but  peace  did 
not  but  more  than  a  year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  bis  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Scleucus.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece  ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against  whom  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus,  bad  formed  a  fresh  confederacy. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lysi- 
machus at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  —  8.  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcctea, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death  in  Asia  in  B.  c.  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year :  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II. 
His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Tbessaly  ;  but  some  think  that 
Gonatas  is  a  Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
plate  protecting  the  knee.  —  3.  Docon  (so  called 
because  he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius II.  in  B.C.  229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  became  king  of  Macedonia  himself.  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  against 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Sellasia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  Illyrians,and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  220.  — 4.  Kins  of  Judaea, 
son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  40,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sot i us,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.-5.  Of  Caryitua, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  &  c.  250,  and  wrote 
a  work  still  extant,  entitled  Historiac  Afirabiles, 
which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  better  works.  —  Editiwu.  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Lips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  Paradoxograpki)  Brans.  1839. 

Antlllbanufl  ('AmiKliaros:  JeM  rt-Shnkh  or 
Anti- lxbanoH)%  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  parallel  to  Libanus 
(Lebanon),  which  it  exceeds  in  height.  Its  highest 
summit  is  M.  Hermon  (also  Jtbel-ttShakk). 

Antn&chus  fArrtAoxos),  son  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Eurydtce,  accompanied  his  father  to 


|  Tray,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery. 
He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  was  buried  by  tbe  side  of  his  friends 
Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Anttmftchaa  ('A»rfymxo0-  L  A  Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen  to 
the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Mcnclaus.  —  2.  Of  Claros  or 
Colophon,  a  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a  Co- 
lophonian,  because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophon. 
(Clariu$  poeta,  Ov.  Trisi.  L  6.  1.)  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  his 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Thebau  (&i}€aW),  Antimachus  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
who  wrote  more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  LyJc,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  works.  There 
'  was  likewise  a  tradition  that  he  made  a  recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Antin55polia  ('Amroov  to'Xii  or  'Asriroeici : 
Euseneh*  Ru.),  a  splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  his  favourite  Anti  nous,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Be sa, 
in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanorais).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nomos  Antinomies,  and  had  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Besa. 

Antln&OJ  ('Arrfvoot).  L  Son  of  Euplthes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was 
slain  by  Ulysses.  — 2.  A  youth  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  born  at  Claud iopol  is  in  Bithynia,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  com- 
panion in  all  bis  journeys.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  a.  d.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Mantinea,and  founded  the  city  of  Antinoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A  large  number  of  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his  honour,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

AntI5cbla  and  -**  ('Airi^xcia:  'Arrioxsfr 
and  -oxewt,  fern.  'Atrnoxi*  and  •dx'fflra,  Antioche- 
nus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  16  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Seleucus  I. 
Nicator,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  father  An- 
tiochus.  L  A.  Epidaphnes,  or  ad  Daphnent,  or 
ad  Orontem  (*A  M  Ad^rn:  so  called  from  a 
neighbouring  grove:  'A  M  'Op6vrn;  Antakia, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about 
20  miles  (geog.)  from  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  enclosed  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  on  tbe  N.W.  and  Casius  on 
the  S.E.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  atiout 
B.  c  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Axtiooma.  It  flourished  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  need  enlargement ;  and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  1 L  Callinicus 
(about  B.  c.  240),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes 
(about  b.  c.  170).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis  (TcrpoirdAir,  Le.  4  ones).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a  considerable  commerce,  the  Orontes 
being  navigable  up  to  the  city,  and  tbe  high  road  bc- 
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twren  Asia  and  Europe  passing  through  it.  Under 
the  Komans  it  was  the  residence  of  the  procon- 
suls of  Syria  ;  it  was  favoured  and  visited  by 
emperors  ;  and  was  made  a  col  on  m  with  the  Jus 
Italicum  by  Antoninus  Pica  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  was  used  (Acts, 
xL  26)  ;  the  centre  of  missionary  efforts  in  the 
Apostolic  age  ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief 
bishops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  far 
inferior  to  Alexandria  as  a  seat  of  learning,  yet  it 
den  vi-hI  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanius  and  other  sophists  ;  and  its 
eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful  gems 
and  medals  still  found  among  its  rains.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  (a.  d.  540), 
bat  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  it  the  new  name 
of  TheQpolis  (9«owrdA.if).  The  ancient  walls 
which  still  surround  the  insignificant  modern  town 
are  probably  those  built  by  Justinian.  The  name 
of.  Antiochia  ws«  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
district,  Le.  the  N.VV.  part  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Cilicia  —  2.  A.  ad  Maeandmm  ('A. 
vpot  Moioropy:  nr.  Yenishehr,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Curia,  on  the  Maeander,  built  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.  — 
3.  A.  PUidiae  or  ad  Pisidiam  ('A.  Ylteitlas  or 
wpbt  n«ri8(«),  a  considerable  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia  ;  built  by  olonisU 
from  Magnesia  ;  declared  a  free  city  by  the  Ro- 
mans aftor  their  rictory  over  Antiochus  the  Great 
(b.c.  189)  ;  made  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
called  Caesarea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  great  temple  of  Men  Arcaeus  (Mrjf 
'Apiceuof,  the  Phrygian  Moon-god),  which  the 
Romans  suppressed.— 4.  A.  Margiana  ('A  Mop- 
yuxrfi :  Meru  Sltah-Jckun  ?),  a  city  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Margiana,  on  the  river  Mnrgos,  founded 
by  Alexander,  and  at  first  called  Alexandria  ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter,  and  called  Antiochia.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  70  stadia 
(about  8  miles)  in  circuit.  Among  the  less  im- 
portant cities  of  the  name  were  :  (5.)  A.  ad  Tan- 
rum  in  Coromagene  ;  (6.)  A.  ad  Cragrim,  and 
(7.)  A.  ad  Pyramum,  in  Cilicia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names :  A.  ad 
Sarum  [Adaxa]  ;  A.  Characenw  [Charax]  ; 
A.  Callirrhoe  [Edkssa]  ;  A.  ad  Hippum  [Oa- 
dara]  ;  A.  Mygdoniae  [Nisibis]  ;  in  Cilicia 
[Tabsub]  ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia  [Tballes]. 
Antl&chu*  fAirfoxot).  I.  King*  of  Syria. 
1.  Soter  (reigned  b.  c  280 — 261),  was  the 
son  of  Seleucus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae.  He  married  his  step- 
mother Strntonfcc,  with  whom  be  fell  violently  in 
love,  and  whom  his  father  surrendered  to  him.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261.  —  9.  Theos 
(B.  c.  261—246),  son  and  successor  of  No.  1.  The 
Milesians  gave  him  his  surname  of  TAtoi,  because 
he  delivered  them  from  their  tyrant,  Timarchus. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  putting  away  his  wife  Laodtce,  and  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death 
of  Ptolemy,  he  recalled  Laodice,  but  in  revenge  for 
the  insult  she  had  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  to  be  m ordered.  During  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian  empire 
('2501  and  Theodotus  established  an  independent 
at  Bactria,    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son  Seleucus  Callinicus.  His  younger  son  Antiochus 
Iliemx  also  assumed  the  crown,  and  earned  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother.  [Sklkuci's  II.] 
—  8.  The  Great  (u.  c.  223—187),  second  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  15th  year.  After  defeating 
(220)  Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persia,  who  had  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent,  he  carried  on  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but 
was  obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
near  Gaza,  in  217.  He  next  marched  against 
Achaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands 
in  214.  [Achaeus.]  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
engaged  for  7  years  (212—205)  in  on  attempt 
to  regain  the  E.  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  •  but 
though  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it 
hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a  peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  war 
against  Egypt  with  more  success,  and  in  1 98  con- 
quered Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  In 
196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Thrncian  Chersonese.  This  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  who  commanded 
him  to  restore  the  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king  ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
in  which  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  his  court  in  195.  Hannibal 
urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of  time  ; 
bat  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and  it 
was  not  till  1 92,  that  he  crossed  over  into  Greece. 
In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia :  his  fleet 
wns  also  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  190 
he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnesia,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions 
E.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  his  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman 
enemies  ;  but  he  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape.  In 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a  wealthy  temple  in  Elymais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator.  — •  4. 
Epiphanes)  (B.C  176 — 164),  son  of  Antiochus  1 1 1., 
was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  180, 
and  was  released  from  captivity  in  175  through 
his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year.  He  carrird  on  war 
against  Egypt  from  171 — 168  with  great  success, 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  been  given  as  a  dowry  with  his  sister,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in  168, 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
endeavoured  to  root  oat  the  Jewish  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  nnable  to  put  down. 
He  attempted  to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  164, 
but  he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
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in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gare  him  the  name  xfEpmane*  ("the 
madman")  in  parody  of  £pij>hane*.  —  5.  Eupa- 
tor  (a  c,  164 — 1 62),  son  and  successor  of  Epi- 
phanes, was  9  years  old  at  his  miner's  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  —  6.  Theos, 
son  of  Alexander  Balaa  He  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicator  by  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 

—  7.  Sidetes  (a  a  137—128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Try- 
phon. He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  bis  elder 
brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  Parthians.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128.  — 8. 
Grypus,  or  Hook-nosed  (ac.  125 — 196),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  his  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus, because  she  wished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  some 
years  with  his  half-brother  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus. 
At  length,  in  112,  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cyzicenus  having 
Cocle-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  assassinated 
in  96.-9.  Cyzicenoa,  from  Cyzicus,  where  he 
was  brought  up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo- 
patra, reigned  over  Coele- Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
1 12  to  96,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.  — 10.  Base- 
bet,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  (lain  his  father  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiochtu  IX. 
in  95.  — 11.  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Gry- 
pus and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  A.  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontea 

—  12.  Dionysus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
united  Syria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  hold 
it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  69.  — 13. 
Asiaticuj,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  became  king 
of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullua  in 
69  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey, 
who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  rciga 

II.  King*  o/Commagme. 

1.  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
b.  c  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  I.  about  31.  — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  in  29.-3.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  D.  17.  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
remained  so  till  a. d.  38.-4.  Surnamed  Epi- 
phanes, apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
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received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in 
A.  D.  80.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Cali- 
gula but  regained  bis  kingdom  on  the  accession 
of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a  faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Parthians  under  Nero,  and  against  the 
Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  72,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  against 
the  Romans,  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  Ufa 

III.  Literary. 

L  Of  Aegae  in  Cilicia,  a  sophist, or,as  he  himself 
pretended  to  be,  a  Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  A.  o.  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
Caracal  la  During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
with  Tiridates.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer.— 2.  Of  Ascalon,  the 
founder  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lu- 
cullus  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies 
at  Athens  (u.  c  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alex- 
andria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  was 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Artesilos,  and  Car- 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  trea- 
tise called  Soma  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics. 
—  3.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian,  lived  about 
d.  c.  -123,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

AntXSpe  fAmo'aw).  L  Daughter  of  Nycteus 
and  Polyxa  or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Arophion  and  Ze- 
thua  [Amphion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  sons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition 
she  wandered  through  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  — 
2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolytua 

Antlpiter  (' KmlitaTpot).  L  The  Macedonian, 
an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  a  a  334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympia* 
and  Antipater,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324,  and  Crate rus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arrangements  from  taking 
effect.  Antipater  now  obtained  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  Lamia  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  An ti pater's  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Crannon  in  322. 
This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  D&mosth  iNEa  In  321  Antipater 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdiccas ; 
but  the  murder  of  Pkrdiccas  in  Egypt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent. 
Antipater  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Polysper- 
cbon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Cassanobr  to  a 
subordinate  position. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalo- 
ulca   After  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother  Philip 
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IV.  (b.  c  295),  great  diaaemiafia  ensued  between 
Anti  pater  and  hit  younger  brother  Alexander,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  believing 
that  Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  pot 
her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epiroa  and 
lVmctrius  Poliorcetes.  The  remaining  history  is 
related  differently :  but  to  ranch  is  certain,  that 
loth  Anttpciter  and  Alexander  were  subsequently 
pat  to  death,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  hia  insti- 
gation, and  that  Demetrius  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia.—3.  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
noble  Iduraaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hyrcanus  against  his  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
B.  c.  47  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Judaea,  which  appointment  he  held  till  hia  death 
in  43,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Malicboi),  whose  life  he  had  twice  sored,  bribed 
the  cop- bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first 
wife,  Doris,  brought  about  the  death  of  his  two 
half-brothers,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  B.  c 
6,  but  was  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  hia  father's  life,  and  was  executed 
fire  days  before  Herod's  death.— 6.  Of  Tarsus, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Diogenes 
and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  about  b.  c.  144. 
—6.  Of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly 
before  b.  c.  45,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  (de 
trim's).— 7.  Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished  about 
b.  c  108 — 100,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.— 8.  Of 
Thcssalonica,  the  anther  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antipater,  L.  Caellus,  a  Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c 
123)  and  L.  Croesus,  the  orator,  wrote  Annales^ 
which  were  epitomised  by  Brutus,  and  which  con- 
tained a  valuable  account  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Antipatrla  ('AsTiwdrpio :  Herat  ?),  a  town  in 
Illyricum  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Apsus. 

Antlphanea  ('A»rid)dVnt).  1.  A  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  Attic  comedy,  born  about  a.  c  404, 
and  died  330.  He  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least  260 
plays,  which  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
language.— 2.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  writer 
on  marvellous  and  incredible  things.— 8.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antlphatea  ('Arri^rns ),  king  of  the  mythical 
I »acs try gonea  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
giauta  and  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1  of  the 
ships  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped  with  only  one  vessel. 

AntipheiluB  {'Arrl<p*\\os :  Antipkilo),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  Pataru  and  Aperlae, 
originally  the  port  of  PHBLI.ua. 

Antiphemus  fArrtytyios),  the  Rhodian,  founder 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  a.  c  690. 

AntlphJlus  \*Amift\os).  L  Of  Byzantium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excellent 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  emperor  Nero.— 8.  Of  Egypt,  a 
distinguished  painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted 
for  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Antipbon  (' Ayr t<p<i>v).  L  The  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  bom  at  Rhamnus 
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In  Attica,  in  &  c.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (a.  c.  41 1),  after  the  overthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorical  powers  of  Antipbon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  He  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  bid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence  ;  be 
opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucvdidee  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  orations  which  he  composed 
were  written  for  others  ;  and  the  only  time  that  he 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a  master-piece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost.  (Thuc  viii.  68  ;  Cic.  DruL  12.)  We 
still  possess  1.5  orations  of  Antipbon,  3  of  which 
were  written  by  hint  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838,  and  Mataner, 
Berlin,  1838.  — 8.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  many 
writers  confound  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionyaius,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death. —  8.  Of  Athena,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet,  wrote  a  work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  ia  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xen. 
Mem.  i.  6.) 

AxttXphual  CArrapof).  !•  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon.  — 8.  Son  of  Thea- 
salus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. 

Antlpolif  ('AjTbroAi* :  Antibet^  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  Antihotd),  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
boneosis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the  De- 
ciatcs,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nicaea,  was  founded  by 
Masailia  ;  the  nutria,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

Antirrbium  (?hrrl$\ov :  CcuUUo  di  Homeiia\ 
a  promontory  on  the  borders  of  Aetulia  and  Locria, 
opposite  Rhium  ( Casteilo  di  Mono)  in  A  chain, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  called 
the  Little  Dardanelles. 

Aatisaa  ('Amecra :  'AvTtffffcuoi :  Kolas  Lim- 
neofia*),  a  town  in  Lesbos  with  a  harbour,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Methymno  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a  small  island  opposite 
Lesbos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesbos. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  B.  c  168,  and  its 
inhabitanU  removed  to  Methymno,  because  they 
had  assisted  Antiochus. 

AntisthSnet  ('A»rie-6Vrn*),an  Athenian,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  His  mother 
was  a  Thracian.  In  his  youth  be  fought  at  Ta- 
nagra  (a,  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgiaa, 
and  then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynoaargca,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of  foreign 
mothers  ;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (srwuroi),  though  others  derive  their 
name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writings  were  very  nu« 
merous,  and  chiefly  dialogues  ;  his  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ;  and  he  possessed  considerable  powers 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  his  are 
preserved,  named  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  arc 
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purel/  rhetorical.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  •pecu- 
lation, and  thus  was  opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he 
attacked  furiously  in  one  of  hit  dialogues.  His 
philosophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  moan 
clothing  and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
Physicus,  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Cic  <U  Nat.  Dear.  i.  13.) 

Antistlus,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plena,  a  a  88,  a 
distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pom- 
peius  Magnus. 

Antistlus  Labeo.  [Labko.] 

Antiatlnj  Veto*.   [ Vbtus.] 

Antltauru*  ('Arriraupos :  AliDagk),  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  which  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Its  average  height  exceeds  that  of  the 
Taurus  ;  and  one  of  its  summits,  Mount  Argaeus, 
near  Mazaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Autism  (Antias :  7brre  or  Porto  <f  Ante),  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a  rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  later  times  was  noted  for  its 
piracy.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
to  the  Latin  League,  it  generally  sided  with  the 
Volsciaus  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  c.  468,  and  a  colony  wa«  sent  thither, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  a.  c.  338,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  (Rostra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered 
its  former  importance,  was  allowed  in  course  of 
time  again  to  be  used  as  a  seaport,  and  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  born  here, 
and  in  the  remains  af  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  (O  Diva*  gratum  quae 
regit  Antium,  Hot.  Carm.  i.  35 X  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Antium, 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  account  the  place 
is  now  called  Neliuno. 

Antius  Eestlo.  [Restio.] 

Antdnla.  L  Major,  elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonius  and  Octavia,  husband  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
harbus,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitius,  the  father  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  this  Antonia  the 
younger  daughter.  —  2.  Minor,  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Dnisus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  German iens, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Livia  or  Li- 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  died  a.  d. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  ber  grandson  Cali- 
gula. She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.  — 3.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  first  to  Pumpeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry 
her  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Poppa  ea,  a.  d.  66*; 
and  on  her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason. 
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Antonia  Tunis,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  was  at 
first  called  Boris:  Herod  the  Great  changed  its 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antonio*.  It  contained  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Judaeae. 

Antonlni  Itinerarium,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  principal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list  of  nil 
the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the  distance* 
from  place  to  place  being  given  in  Roman  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelins 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  and 
revision  under  one  or  both  of  the  A n ton i u eg, — Edi- 
tions :  by  W easel ing,  Amst  1735  ;  by  Parthey 
and  Pinder,  Berlin.  1848. 

AntonlnSpdlia  ( Awwow6\it :  -lrr)s,  anus),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edessa  and  Dara, 
afi.  Mnximianopolis,  and  afL  Constantia. 

Antoninus,  M.  Aurellua.    [M.  A u relics.] 

Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  1 38 — 
161.  His  name  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titus  Aurdius  Fulvus  Boiottius 
Arritu  Antoninus.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  N emaus us  (Nismes)  in  Gaul ;  but  Anton  inua 
himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium,  September  19th, 
A.  d.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
his  future  worth.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia: 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  1 38.  Henceforward  he  bore  the 
nam©  of  T.  Aetius  I  fad  rianus  Anhminus  Car-Mr, 
and  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  J  38,  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  qftetiouat*, 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  father 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honours 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history  — 
a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a  time  of  war, 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  best  princes 
that  ever  mounted  a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Germans,  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.  In  all 
the  relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profligate 
life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Loriuro,  March  7th.  161,  in 
his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

Antoninus  Liber&lis,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  D.  147,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Metamorphoses 
(M*rauiop<pwaf<»y  <Tvvaywyii)  in  41  chapters,  which 
is  extant. — Editions :  by  Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1774  ;  by  Koch,  Lips.  1832  ;  by  Westermann, 
in  his  Paradasograpfii,  Brunsv.  1839. 

Antdnlnj.  L  H.,  the  orator,  born  b.c  143  ; 
quaestor  in  113  ;  praetor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
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the  pirates  in  Cilicta ;  consul  in  99  ;  and 
censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  pat  to  death  by  Marius  and  Cinna  when  they 
entered  Rome  in  87 :  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions  him  and  L. 
Craasus  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  their 
age  ;  and  he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  De  Orator*.  —  &  M.,  sornamed  Cri- 
tic cm,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  lather  of  the 
triumvir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  and  used  his  power 
to  plunder  the  provinces.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards in  Crete,  and  was  called  Crcticm  in  derision. 
—  8.  C,  younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of 
the  triumvir,  was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling 
to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  his 
province,  which  he  plundered  shamefully  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of 
taking  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion 
in  bis  province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but 
was  condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44.^—4.  X.,  the  Triumvir,  was  son  of  No.  2.  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64, 
and  was  born  about  83.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Cornelius 
Lentulua,  who  married  his  mother  Julia,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Cati- 
line's conspirators :  whence  he  became  a  personal 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest 
youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  his  affairs 
soon  became  deeply  involved.  In  58  be  went  to 
Syria,  where  he  served  with  distinction  under  A. 
Gabtnius.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
Aristobuhis  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in  55.  In 
54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Oaul,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  was  elected  quaestor.  As  quaestor 
(52)  he  returned  to  Oaul,  and  served  under  Caesar 
for  the  next  two  years  (52,  51).  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  50,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
parti zans  of  Caesar.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  49,  and  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Oaul,  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  de- 
of  the  senate  which  deprived  Caesar  of  his 
J.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  victo- 
"i  into  Italy,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  in 
tbe  command  of  Italy,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Spain.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  be  commanded  the 
left  wing  ;  and  in  47  he  was  again  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa. 
In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  when  he  offered 
him  the  kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
rnlia.  After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Antony  endeavoured  to  succeed  to  his 
power.  He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear 
as  his  representative  ;  he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesars  body  and  read  his  will  to  the  people  ; 
and  he  also  obtained  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
perty of  Caesar.    But  he  found  a  new  and 
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pectcd  rival  in  young  Octavianus,  tbe  adopted  son 
and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
Apolluuia  to  Home,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  at  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush 
Antony.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate  ;  but  Dec. 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  province  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy, 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  him 
to  Octavianus.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy 
of  Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army :  Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  tbe  state  should  be  vested 
in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under  tho 
title  of  Triumviri  ReipuUicae  Constitvendae^  for  tho 
next  5  years.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were 
proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
the  most  unmeasured  manner  in  his  l'fti/t/>/>ic 
Orations,  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  party  by 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  had 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilicia  be  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt,  a  captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonius,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  his  relatives,  hut  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  Tbe  opportune  death  of  Fulvia 
facilitated  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus, which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  h  is  provinces  in  the  East.  In  this 
year  and  the  following  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antony,  defeated  tbe  Parthiuns.  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the  triumvirate  was 
renewed  for  5  years.  lie  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  Octavia 
back  to  her  brother,  and  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  he  in- 
vaded Parthia,  but  he  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria. 
Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot  His  conduct,  and  the 
unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Actium, 
September  2nd,  31,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accomjtfmied  by 
Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Octavianus  appeared  before  the  city.*— 5. 
C,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
n  44,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in 
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43,  and  wa»  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  Cicero.— 8.  L.,  youngest 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  be 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fnlvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
town  of  Perusia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
in  tbe  following  year :  hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  that  ot  Perusia.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia.  Cicero  draws  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls  him  a  gladiator 
and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration.  — ■  7.  M .,  called  by  tbe 
Greek  writers  Antylltu*  which  is  probably  only  a 
corrupt  form  of  Antonillus  (young  Antonius),  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  executed  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
iu  SO.— 8.  Joins,  younger  son  of  tbe  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favour  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  a  c  10,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

Antonius  Felix  [Felix.] 

Antonius  Musa.  [Musa.] 

Antonius  Primus,  [Primus.] 

Antron  (/Arrpsir  and  ol  'Avr/xir* j :  *hrrp4inos'. 
Faao),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Antunnacum  (Andemach),  a  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

Anubis  ("Arotrtit),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  human  being  with  a  dog's 
head.  He  was  originally  worshipped  simply  as 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  aninud,  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ;  but  bis  worship  was 
subsequently  mixed  op  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a  symbolical  or  astrono- 
mical character,  at  least  with  the  learned.  His 
worship  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egypt  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and 
that  lsis  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  particularly  sacred  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
Hermes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion.  His  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire  spread  very  widely 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxur.  [Tarracina.] 

Aaxftrtu,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Tarracina)  together 
with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a  youthful  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  his  name 
appears  as  Axur  or  Anxur. 

Anyala  ("A»wis),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  their  king  Sabaco. 

Anyta  CA*™0,  «f  Tegea,  the  authoress  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  700,  and  not  300,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  epigrams  are  for  the  moat  part  in  tbe 
style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  tongs. 


Anytua  f Ajfrot),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthcmion,  the  most  influential  and  formidable  of 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  B.  c.  399  (hence  Socrates 
is  called  Anyti  ran,  Hor.  SaL  ii.  4.  3).  He  was  a 
leading  man  of  the  democratical  party,  and  took  an 
active  part,  along  with  Thrasvbulus,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having 
repented  of  their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  sent 
Anytus  into  banishment 

Ada  f  Asrr),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  A  ones,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  A&nia  was  tbe  name  of  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aonuu  oowae.  Or. 
Fast,  ill  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called  AonitUs, 
since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Aganippe.    (Ov.  Met.  v.  333.) 

ASnldef.  [Aon.] 

Aorsi  ('Aop<ro<)  or  Adorsi,  a  powerful  people  of 
Asiatic  Samiatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  their 
original  settlements  on  tbe  N.E.  of  the  Caspian,  but 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Azof)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river 
Tanats  (Aw),  whence  they  spread  far  into  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia.  Tbey  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  they 
fetched  on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

A6uj  or  Aeaa  (*Ayo»  or  Alas:  Viom^  Ftassa, 
or  FoTtMsa),  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  Illyricum,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon,  the  N.  part  of  Pin- 
dus,  and  Hows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonia. 

Ap&mea  or  -la  ('Awd/Mta :  'Awa/ucvt,  Apamcoa, 
-en us,  -ensis),  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  cities, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nica- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apaina.  L 
A.  ad  Orontem  (Famiuh),  the  capital  of  tbe  Sy- 
rian province  Apamcne,  and,  under  the  Romans,  of 
Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Prlla,  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axius,  the  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
city  on  the  right.  It  was  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, in  which  Seleucus  kept  a  splendid  stud  of 
horses  and  500  elephant*.  —  2.  In  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia  (Dalasir),  a  town  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  tbe  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
to  Zbuom A,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Seleucia. 
In  Pliny's  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a  ruin.— 

3.  A.  Oibdtos  or  ad  Mae  an  drum  (*A.  if  KiCwtot, 
or  wpor  MaiavSpoy),  a  great  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Maeander,  close  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Marsyas.  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  Apaina,  and 
peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Celaenae.  It  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates ;  and  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Con  vent  us  Juridicu*.  The 
surrounding  country,  watered  by  tbe  Maeander 
aud  its  tributaries,  was  called  ApamCna  Regie  — 

4.  A.  Kyrleon,  in  Bithynio.  [Myrlia.]  — 5.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  Sittaccnc,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connected  the 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  tbe  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  2  rivers. —8.  A.  Mesenes 
(Aoma),  in  Babylonia,  at  tbe  8.  point  of  the  same 
island  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.— 7.  A.  Ehagmna  (*A.  i)  w*o«  To- 
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7a"s),  a  Greek  city  in  the  district  of  Choarene  in 
Parthia  (formerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Gates. 

Apellet  (*Aw«AAi}f),  the  moat  celebrated  of 
Grecian  paintera,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Coon  and  others  an  Kphesian.  lie  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (b.  a  336—323),  whom  he  probably  ac- 
companied to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  por- 
trait. After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
tra rolled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Being 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  as- 
sumption of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy  (a  c.  306), 
whose  favour  he  bad  not  gained  while  he  was 
with  Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him, 
which  he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill 
in  drawing.  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Throughout  his  life  Apclles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  Hence  the 
proverb  Nulla  die*  sate  iinca.  A  list  of  bis  works 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  36).  They  are  for  the 
mo«t  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figures.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  of  Alexander  wielding  n  thunderbolt ;  but  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  pictures  was  the  **  Venus 
Anadyomene  "  (if  ar*$vouivr\ ' AQpoMn)),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  He  com- 
menced another  picture  of  Venus,  which  ho  in* 
tended  should  surpass  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

ApelUcon  ('As-cAAurav),  of  Teos,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  va- 
luable library  at  Athens  containing  the  autographs 
of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Sulla 
(a.  c.  83) :  Apellicon  had  died  just  before. 

Apennines  Moris  (6  '  Anivvitros  and  to  ,A»«V- 
ru>«r  Apes,  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen  "a 
height"),  the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  N.  to  &,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Maritime  Alps  [Alprs],  begins 
n<  ar  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  numerous 
branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to  iu  greatest 
height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
its  points  (now  MonU  Cbmo)  is  9521  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  further  at  the  boundaries  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  Salentine 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
terminating  apparently  at  Rbegium  and  the  straits 
of  Messina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is  com- 
posed of  limestone,  abounding  in  numerous  caverns 
and  recesses,  which  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times  were  the  resort  of  numerous  robbers :  the 
highest  points  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  even  during  most  of  the  summer  (anu/t  wr- 
tin  te  attoUem*  Apcnninux,  Virg.  Aen,  xiL  703). 

M.  Aper,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of  Gaul, 
rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  one  of  the 
shakers  in  the  Dialogue  de  OnUorAus,  attributed 
to  Tacitus. 
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Aper,  Arrlua,  praetorian  prefect,  and  scn-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  murdered :  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  bis  accession  in  a.  n.  284. 

Aperantla,  a  town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  Apcrantii. 

Apesaa  (*AWoxw:  Fuka  ?),  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  who  was  hence  called  Apesantiut,  and  to 
whom  Perseus  here  first  sacrificed. 

Aphica  (ra  'Atpeuxa :  A/la  ?),  a  town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebrated 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  Aphacitis 
('A<pok7tis). 

Aphareux  (A<paptvs\  son  of  the  Messenian 
king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  and  founder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the 
AjAaretuia*  (Aphariui  proUt,  Ov.  MrL  viii.  304), 
are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Neat.  x.  111.) 
—2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  tragic  poet,  flourished 
a  c.  369—342.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who  adopted 
Aphareus  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  87  tragedies, 
and  gained  4  prises. 

Aphetae  ('A^eroi  and  'A^rrof  :  'As)rrcuos),  a 
sea-port  and  promontory  of  Tbessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  from  which  the  ship 
Argo  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

Aphldaa  ('A<p«itas),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory.   He  had  a  son,  Alcus. 

Apbidna  ( 'A^iBra  and  "AfieVoi :  'A^BraTot), 
an  Attic  demus  not  far  from  Dec* lea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  afterwards  to  Leontis, 
and  but  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica:  in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sifter. 

Aphr5dislaa ('A<f>poin7i'ai ;  'AQpoftiottvt ;  Aphro- 
disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  1.  A.  Cariae  (Gheira% 
Ru.),  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleges, 
named  Ninoe' :  under  the  Romans  a  free  city 
and  asylum,  and  a  flourishing  school  of  art.— 2. 
Veneris  Oppidum  {Porto  Caralicre),  a  town,  har- 
bour, and  island,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite 
to  Cyprus.  — 3.  A  town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Cyrcnaica  in  N.  Africa.  — 4.  See 
Gadks. 

Aphrodite  ('Aippoolnj),  oneof  the great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  later  traditions  as  a  daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  He- 
rn era  ;  but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  (ifpis)  of  the  sea, 
whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  ;  but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Phobos,  Deinios,  Harnionia,  and,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eros  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
mortals  Anchibxs,  Adonis,  and  Bl'txs.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence 
received  the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like- 
wise had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
charms  to  others, and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle, 
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immediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  desire. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  row,  apple, 
poppy,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  animals  sacred 
to  her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  nre  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar* 
lands  of  dowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Adonia,  Anagogia,  Apkro- 
tfwi'o,  Cataffogia,  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  She  appears  to 
have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Ash  tore  th,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  Respecting 
the  Roman  goddess  Venus,  see  Vinus. 

Aphrodlt&polia  ('A$0o8rri|f  »o*A«r),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  L  In  Lower  Egypt : 
(1)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Arthribis  and  Leontopolis  :  (2)  (Ckybin-el* 
Koum)  in  the  Nomos  Prowipites,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ;  probably  the  same  as  Atarhechis,  which 
is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolis.—  2.  In  Middle  Egypt  or 
Heptanomis,  (Atfyk)  a  considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
Tbebata:  (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  (Tachta),  a  little 
way  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolis :  (2)  In  the  Nomos 
llermonthites  (Deir,  N.W.  of  Esneh),  on  the  YV. 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Aphthonlus  (' Atp$6not\  of  Antiocb,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  a.  o.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Pro- 
gymnasmata  (■xpoyvftrdoftaTa).  It  was  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Prtyymnasmata  of  Hcrmogenes, 
and  became  so  popular  that  it  was  used  as  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text  book  for 
rhetoric  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  best 
edition  is  in  VV all's  Rkeioret  Graeri,  vol.  i.  Aph- 
thonias  also  wrote  some  Aesopic  fables,  which  are 
extant 

Aph*til  f/A^Srtt :  Athyto),  a  town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

Apia  ('Avfo,  sc.  yy\,  the  Apian  land,  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a  mythical  king  of 
Arjfos. 

Apicata,  wife  of  Sejanns,  was  divorced  by  him, 
A.  d.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three  children, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  ou  tho  execution  of 
Sejanus  in  31. 

Aplclns,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
—1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius 
Rufus,  &  c.  92.-2.  The  second  and  most  re- 
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nnwned,  AT.  Gabiue  Ajiidtu^  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius. After  squandering  upwards  of  800,000 
pounds  upon  his  stomach,  he  found  that  little  more 
than  80,000  remained  ;  upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  hanged  himself.  But 
he  was  not  forgotten.  Sundry  cakes  (Apiaa)  and 
sauces  long  kept  alive  his  memory;  Apion,  the 
grammarian,  composed  a  work  upon  his  luxurious 
labours,  and  his  name  passed  into  a  proverb  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
—8.  A  contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  em- 
peror, when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  pre- 
served by  a  skilful  process  of  his  own. — The  trea- 
tise we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Caklii 
Apich  de  OptoniU  et  Condimentis,  sive  de  He  Culi- 
naria,  Libri  decent,  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner's Manual,  containing  a  multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.  It  was  probably  compiled  at  a  late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  hit 
book  —  Editions.  Ry  Almeloveen,  Amstclod.  1709, 
and  by  Bernhold,  Ansbach.  1800. 

Aptdintu  ('As-ioWs,  Ion.  'HvioWf),  a  river 
in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the  Enlpous  near 
Pharsalus." 

Apiolae,  a  town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Apion  ('As'law),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  a.  d.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
to  Caligula  to  bring  forward  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  city.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these  the  roost  celebrated  were  upon  the  Homeric 
poems.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  to 
have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  in 
the  form  of  a  Dictionary  (A<*(m  'Ofxnpttal).  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Egypt  in  5  books,  and  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Joseph  us  replied 
in  his  treatise  Against  Apion. 

Apion,  Ptoleinaeua.  [Ptolkmabus,  Apion.] 

Apis  (TA*i»).  i.  Son  of  Phoroneus  and  Lao- 
dice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  was 
called  Apia:  he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was  killed 
by  Thelxion  and  Tclchis.— 2.  The  Bull  of  Mem- 
phis, worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  a 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  young  cow,  fructified 
by  a  ray  from  heaven.  There  were  certain  signs 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  was 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  have  a 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a 
figure  similar  to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  oanthartu.  When  all  these  signs 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement  His  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  his 
most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  years,  probably  2.5.  If  he  had 
not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 
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Bot  if  lie  died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  pub- 
licly and  solemnly ;  and  a*  hi*  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The  wor- 
ship of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the  sin: pic  I 
worship  of  the  bull ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded  na  a  symbol, 
and  Apis  is  hence  identified  with  Osiris  or  the 
Son. 

Apis  (*A«s),  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  border  of  the  country 
towards  Libya,  about  10  stadia  W.  of  Paraetonium ; 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

Apobathmi  ('Av&afyuu),  a  place  in  Argolis 
on  the  sea  not  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Danaus  is 
aaid  to  bate  landed. 

Apodoti  and  Apodeotae  ('A*<*o*m>i  and  'Awo- 
iVroi),  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Hylacthus. 

ApoUinaris,"  8id6nlua.  [Sinoxira,] 

ApolUnit  Pr.  ('Aa-dAAwror  tutpor  :  C.  Ziletb  or 
C.  Farina),  a  promontory  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Apollo  ('AvdAAsw),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  and  twin  bro- 
ther of  Artemis,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
whither  Leto  had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera. 
[Lbto.]  After  9  days'  labour,  the  god  was 
bom  under  a  palm  or  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cynthus,  and  was  fed  by  Themis  with  am- 
brosia and  nectar.  The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo 
are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will 
be  M*en  from  the  following  classification.  He  is  — 
1.  The  god  who  punishes,  whence  some  of  tbo  an- 
cients derived  his  name  from  A»<SAAi^u,  destroy. 
(Aesch.  Agam.  1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes 
he  is  represented  with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of 
Hephaestus  ;  whence  his  epithets,  f*aTor,  Indtpyos, 
iK«cT7)€6?iost  kAi/to'to|oj,  and  apyvpiro^ot,  arcite- 
ntus,  Ac.  All  sudden  deaths  were  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ;  and  with  them  he 
sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  —  2. 
The  god  who  affords  help  and  wards  off  eviU  As 
be  bad  the  power  of  punishing  men,  so  he  u  na  also 
able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated :  hence  his 
epithets,  aaVo-iot,  iutivrwp,  oX*(Ikokoi,  ctirvp,  a»o- 
rp6rauot,  iwutovpioi,  larpoudyrtty  opifer,  salutifer, 
Ac  From  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is 
the  father  of  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paeeon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.  [Paxson.] 
—  3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Omentum.)  He 
had  also  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift  of 
prophecy  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
seers  and  prophets  are  placed  in  some  relationship 
to  him.  —  4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  We  find 
bim  in  the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phorminx  ;  and  the  Homeric  bards 
derived  their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or  the 
Muses.  Later  traditions  ascribed  to  Apollo  even 
the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  is  more 
commonly  related  that  he  received  the  lyre  from 
Hermes.  Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see 
Mabkyas,  Midas.  —  5.  The  god  who  protect*  the 
/locks  and  cattle  (v6uiot  dtbt,  from  vouot  or  vo^^ 
a  meadow  or  pasture  land).  There  arc  in  Homer 
only  a  few  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  character 


of  Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a  very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending 
the  flocks  of  Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  the 
idea  reaches  its  height  —  6.  The  god  who  delights 
in  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  estuUishmeitt  of 
dvU  constitutions.  Hence  a  town  or  a  colony  was 
never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without  consulting  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every  case  be  became,  as 
it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. — 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun. 
In  Homer,  A  polio  and  H  el  ios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfect  ly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun,  though 
almost  universal  among  later  writers,  was  the  result 
of  later  speculations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian, 
influence. —  Apollo  had  more  influence  upon  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become 
what  they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo:  in 
him  the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. Respecting  his  festivals,  see  DicLofA  nt.  art. 
ApoUonia,  Thargelia,  and  others. — In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted 
all  their  notions  and  ideas  about  him  from  the 
latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
knew  of  bis  worship  among  the  (ireeks  nt  a  very 
early  time,  and  tradition  says  that  they  consul  tea 
his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  But  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  is  in  &  a  430,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to 
him,  and  soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C. 
Julius.  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
350.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his  honour. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Ludi  Apollinares.)  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicated  to 
him  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embellished  his 
temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium. — The  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
among  the  extant  representations  of  Apollo  arc  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which  was  discovered 
in  1503  at  Rcttuno  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
In  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  in- 
tellect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner. 

Apollocrates  ('Aa-oAAoxpdrnt),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them  to 
Dion,  about  a.  c  354. 

ApoUSdartu  CAroAA^d^oO.— 1-  Of  Ampbi- 
polis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  intrusted  in  b.  c.  331,  together  with  Menes, 
with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and  of  all  the 
satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Cas- 
sandrea  (formerly  Potidaea)  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  a.  c.  379, 
and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
—3.  Of  Carystus,  a  comic  poet,  probably  lived 
n.  c.  300— 260,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  poets  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and 
Phoniiio.  —  4.  Of  Oela  in  Sicily,  a  comic  poet 
and  a  contemporary  of  Mcnander,  lived  b.c.  340 — 
290.    He  is  frequently  confounded  with  Apollodo. 
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nil  of  Carystus.  —  6.  A  Gram  man  an  of  Athena, 
son  of  Asclepiades,  and  pupil  of  Aristarchus  and 
Panaetius,  flourished  about  B.  c  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  his  Bibliothtca.  This  work 
consists  of  3  books,  and  is  by  Ear  the  best  among 
the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well- 
arranged  account  of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece:  it  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when 
the  work  suddenly  breaks  off.  —  lulitions.  By 
Heyne,  Gdttingen,  1803,  2d  cd. ;  by  Clavier,  Paris, 
1 805,  with  a  French  translation  ;  and  by  W ester- 
man  n  in  the  Afythographi,  Brunswick,  1 843.  Of  the 
ninny  other  works  of  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of 
Troy  (1 1 84)  down  to  his  own  time,  it.  C  143.— 6.  Of 
Per  gam  ua,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Apollonia  in  his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a  pupil  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus. 
—7.  A  painter  of  Athena,  flourished  about  b.  c. 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  He  made  a  great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro.  —  8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Apollonia  ('AroWenvla :  'AvoAAwdrfrnt).  1. 
(Pollina  or  Pollona),  an  important  town  in  Illyria 
or  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Corcyracans,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  distinguished  Romans,  among  others  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus, 
pursued  their  studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from 
Italy  to  Greece  and  the  E.,  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apollonia  or,  according  to  others,  at  Dyrrhachium. 
[Eqnatia  Via.}  —  2.  (Po/ina),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Thessalonica 
and  Amphipolis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of  Bolhe.  —  3. 
(SiwAo/i),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
two  harbours,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  afterwards  called 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modern  name  :  it  had  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus 
carried  away  a  colossus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Home. — 4.  A  castle  or  fortified 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  Naupactus.— 5.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast,  of  uncertain  site. 
—  6.  (<4o«tfto»/«),  a  town  in  Bithynia  on  the 
lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows.—  7.  A  town  on  the  borders  of  Mysia 
and  Lydia,  between  Pcrgamus  and  Sardis.  —  8. 
A  town  in  Palestine,  between  Caesarcn  and 
Joppa.  — 9.  A  town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district 
of  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  Delas  or  Durua 
(Diala)  flows.— 10.  (Afarxa  .Sum),  a  town  in  Cy- 
renaica  and  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes. 

Apollonia  (,A»oAAs»i'(t),  a  city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamusand  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonia, 
the  mother  of  king  Euroenes.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Asia,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  17). 

Apollonlni  ('AToAAsinof).  1.  Of  Alabanda 
In  Carta,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.  r,  1 00.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  despise 
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philosophy.  He  was  sumamed  6  Moaojco't,  and 
must  lie  distinguished  from  the  following.  —  8. 
Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Molo.  likewise  a  rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  a  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dictator, 
Apolionius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him  ; 
Cicero  also  received  instruction  from  Apolionius 
at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later. —  8.  Son  of  Arche- 
bulus.  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a  pupil  of  Didy- 
rnuv  He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  a 
work  of  great  value.  —  Kdiiiom.  By  Villoinon, 
Paris,  1773  ;  by  H.  Tollius,  Lugd.  *Bat.  1788; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1838. —  4.  Sumamed 
DyscoluB,  M  the  ill-tempered,"  a  grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (a  d.  117 — 161),  taught  at  Rome  as 
well  as  Alexandria.  He  and  his  son  Hkrodiani'S 
are  called  by  Prise  inn  the  greatest  of  all  gramma- 
riant  Apolionius  was  the  first  who  reduced  gram- 
mar to  any  thing  like  a  system.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  4  are  extant  1.  Tltpl  ovtrr^ttei  rov 
\6yov  nip***,  44  de  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
"  de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum,"  in 
4  books ;  edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg.  Frankf.  1590, 
and  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  2.  ntpl  ar- 
rtevvpla*, "  de  Pronomine;"  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1814.  3.  Tltfi  awManuv,  u  de  Con- 
junctionibus,"  and  4.  n«pl  In^Tuxdrwr,  u  de  Ad- 
vertiiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  Antcdot.  ii.  p.  477, 
Ac  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apolionius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  wtpl  KaTt^tvffpirrit  itrroplat, 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories :  this  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  extant 
work  'loTopleu  Savfiaoicu,  which  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Apolionius  (published  by  Wester- 
mann,  Paradojographi^  Brunswick,  1889);  but  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apolionius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.— 
5.  Pergaeus,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 
called  the  '*  Great  Geometer,"  was  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  B.C.  250—220.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in 
8  books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic  We  have  also 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappus. 
Edited  by'Hallev,  *'  Apoll.  Perg.  Conic,  lib.  viii„ 
&c,"  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc- 
tory lemmata  of  Pappus.  — 6.  Rhodiui.  a  poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  I  Ileus  and  Rhode, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Naucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptol.  my  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (b.  r, 
222 — 181).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus  ;  but  they  afterwards  became  bitter 
enemies  Their  tastes  were  entirely  different  ;  for 
Apolionius  admired  and  imitated  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  and  despised 
the  artificial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callimachus. 
When  Apolionius  read  at  Alexandria  his  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  {A rpcmautiea),  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience  :  he 
attributed  its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callima- 
chus, and  revenged  himself  by  writing  a  bitter  epi- 
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pram  on  Callimachus  which  is  still  extant  (Anlh. 
Grate,  xi.  275.)  Cnllimachus  in  return  attacked 
Apollonios  in  his  Ibis,  which  was  imitated  by  Ovid 
in  •  poem  of  the  same  name.  Apollonius  now  left 
Alexandria  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that  the  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise :  hence  be  was 
called  the  "  Rhodian."  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  read  a  revised  edition  of 
his  A rrjottau/iat  with  great  applause.'  He  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c.  194, 
and  appears  to  have  held  this  office  till  his  death. 
The  Artfcmctttfka,  which  consists  of  4  books,  and 
is  still  extant,  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple 
description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  :  it 
is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labour,  and 
th'xs  forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances, 
a  contrast  with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 
much  read,  and  P.  TerentiusVarro  Atacinus  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argo- 
matUioa  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 
it.  —  Edition*.  By  Brnnck,  Argentorat  1780  ;  by 
G.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1810—13  ;  by  Wellauer,  Lips. 
1 8*28.  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works  which 
are  now  lost  —  7.  Tyanenaia  or  Tyanaetu,  ».  e. 
of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  born  about  4  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
At  a  period  when  there  was  a  pen  era]  belief  in 
magical  powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius 
obtained  great  influence  by  pretending  to  them  ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  his  Life  by  Philostratus  gives 
a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation,  how- 
ever inconsistent  in  its  nets,  and  absurd  in  its 
marvels.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philostratus, 
was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 
thjdemu*.  of  Tarsus  ;  but,  being  disgusted  at  the 
laxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae,  where  he  studied  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peri- 
patetic philosophy,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 
ference to  the  Pythagorean.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  strictest  asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled 
throughout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  India.  Oh  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
bear  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 
knowledge  derived  from  the  East.  From  Ionia  he 
crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  just  after  an  edict  against  magi- 
cians had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  accordingly 
remained  only  a  short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
went  to  Spain  and  Africa  ;  at  Alexandria  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Vespasian,  who  was  preparing  to 
seize  the  empire.  The  List  journey  of  Apollonius 
was  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in 
the  Ionian  cities.  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
against  the  tyrant :  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  and  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor: 
but  as  his  destruction  seemed  impending,  he  escaped 
by  tbe  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant Domitian  at  the  instant  it  took  place.  Many 
of  the  wonders,  which  Philostratus  relates  in  con- 
nection with  Apollonius,  curiously  coincide  with 
the  Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
birth  of  Apollonius  to  bis  mother  by  Proteus,  and 
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the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances 
of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
his  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  as  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius 
was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,  an  attempt  renewed  by  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  Lord  Herbert.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  resemblances  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although  real, 
only  indicate  that  a  few  things  were  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a  systematic  parallel.  [Philo- 
stratus.]  — 8.  Of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Zeno.  —  9.  Apolloniua  and  Tauriscui  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Far- 
nese  bull,  representing  the  punishment  of  Diree  by 
Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dircr.]  It  was  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracal  la,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited 
in  tbe  Fame  so.  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonius and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

Apolloph&nes  ('AvoXAc^dVni),  a  poet  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a  few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  b.  c.  400. 

Apfauts  or  Aponi  Fona  (ALano),  warm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Patavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

Appla  or  Apia  ('Amrlo,  'Avla\  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia  Pacatiana. 

Appla  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  (rtgina  viarum,  Stat  SUv.  il  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  A  p.  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor, 
B.  c  3 1 2,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  'tossing  through  Aricin, 
Trc*  Tabemae,  Appii  Forum,  Tarracina,  Fundi, 
Formiae,  Minturnue,  Sinuetta,  and  CasUinum,  ter- 
minated at  Capua,  but  was  eventually  extended 
through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Iieneventum,  and 
finally  thence  through  Venusia,  Tarentum, &nd  Uriat 
to  Brundusittm. 

Appianua  ("AwwioWr),  the  Roman  historian, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('PmboIko,  or  P«>uu«ri) 
l<rropla),  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  cthnographically,  that  is,  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  tbe  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate 
account  of  the  affairs  of  each  country,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were :  I.  The  kingly 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnitea.  4.  Tbe  Gaul's 
or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands.  6.  Spain. 
7.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
midia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria  and  Parthia. 
12.  The  war  with  Mitbridatcs.  13—21.  The  civil 
wars,  in  9  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
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to  the  battle  of  Actium.  22.  'EaaTorrarrfo,  com- 
prised the  history  of  a  hundred  yean,  from  the 
battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  23.  The  wars  with  lilyria.  24.  Those  with 
Arabia.  We  possess  only  1 1  of  these  complete  ; 
namely,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  1 6th,  17th,  and  23rd:  there  are  fragments 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian  history, 
which  has  come  down  to  ns  as  part  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  com- 
pilation from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and 
Crassus.  Appian's  work  is  a  compilation.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple  ;  but  he  possesres  few 
merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the 
most  absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
places  Saguntum  on  the  N.  of  the  Ibcrus,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from 
Spain  to  Britain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Schweighttuser,  Lips.  1785. 

Applaa,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  in 
the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  surrounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiadet. 
Appli  Forum.    [Font-si  Arm.] 
Appuleius  <>r  Apuleius,  of  Madura  in  Africa, 
wns  born  about  a.  d.  130,  of  respeetable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
risking  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length  he  returned 
homo,  but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a  new  journey 
to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  n  young  man,  Sicinius  Pontianus, 
whose  mother,  a  very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  he  married.    Her  relatives,  being  in- 
dignant that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the 
family,  impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sahrata  before  Claudius  Maxi- 
mua,  proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  d.  1 73,  and  the  defence 
spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant.  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  know  little :  he  occasionally  de- 
claimed in  public  with  great  applause.    The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are: 
I.  Afctamorphotron  teu  de  A  two  Awreo  Libri  XI. 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  Atinux 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.    1 1  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply 
as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debauchery  of 
certain  orders  of  priests,  the  fraud*  of  juggling  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  powers,  and  the  general 
profligacy  of  public  morals.    There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  discover  a  mure  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with 
the  view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  especially  of  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries.    The  well-known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.    This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an 
allegory,  and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow 
forth  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  II. 
Floridorum  Libri  I V.    An  Anthology,  containing 
select  extracts  from  various  orations  and  disserta- 
tions, collected  probably  by  some  admirer.  III.  De 


•  Deo  Socrotit  Liter.  IV.  De  Dogmaie  Platonit 
Libri  tret.  The  first  book  contains  some  account 
of  the  tprcdutire  doctrine*  of  Plato,  the  second  of 
his  moral* ,  the  third  of  his  /oyic  V.  Dt  Alundo 
Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work  wtpi  h6<t^ov,  at 
one  time  a*cril«d  to  Aristotle.  VI.  Apologia  sive 
De  Afat/ia  Liber.  The  oration  described  above, 
delivered  before  Claudius  Maximus.  The  best 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Appuleius  is  by 
II ildebrand.  Lips.  1842. 
Appuleius  Satunrinus.  [Satuhmnur.] 
Aprl$a  ('Awpi'tit,  'Avp(at),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Psammis,  and  reigned  n.c.  595 — 570.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  against  Cyrene  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  death  by  Astasia. 

Apronlns.  L  Q ,  one  of  the  worst  instruments 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians. —2.  L..  served 
under  Drusus  (a.  d.  14)  and  Germanicus  (15)  in 
Germany.  In  20  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
praetor  of  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  his  life 
in  a  war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronius  bad  two 
daughters :  one  of  whom  wns  married  to  Plautius 
Silvanus  ;  the  other  to  Lcntulus  Gaetulicus,  consul 
in  26. 

Apsilae  ('Ada'Ao*),  a  Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  the  river  Phasia. 

Apslnes  ('AifiVtjr),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Greek  sophist  nnd  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  about  a.  d.  235,  Two  of  his  works  are 
extant:  n«pl  T»r  uipuir  tow  voXitmoG  h6yov 
T'x*^«  which  is  much  interpolated  ;  and  Tltpi  t£s» 
iaxv^crrtauivttv  rpo9ktinarttvt  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grate. 

Aprat  (Crerasta),  a  river  in  lilyria  (Nova  Ept- 
rus),  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Apayrtns.  [Absyrtifs.] 

Apta  Julia  (Apt),  chief  town  of  the  Vulgicntes 
in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Apt&ra  ('Awripa  :  *A»T«pa«o»  :  I'alaeol-attrnn 
on  the  G.  of  Suda),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cvdonia. 

Apnini,  a  Ligurinn  people  on  the  Macra,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long  resistance  and 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  a  c.  180. 

Apuleius.  [Apimtlkics.] 

Apulia  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapygium,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frcntani,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarcntine  gulf, 
and  ou  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  Lucania,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modern  provinces  of  Bart,  Otranto, 
and  Capitanatoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia 
in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  country  K.  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  whole  of  the 
S.E.  part  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Frento  to  the  Aufidus, 
of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from  the  Aufidus  to  Ta- 
rentura  and  Rrundusium,  mid  of  Iapygia  or  Mes- 
sapia  to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  S.  part:  though 
the}*  sometimes  included  under  Iapygia  all  Apulia 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W.  of  Apulia 
is  a  plain,  but  the  S.  part  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  country  wns  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tnrentum,and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.   The  population  wus 
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•f  a  mixed  nature  :  they  were  for  the  most  part  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  nrc  faid  to  have  settled  in  the 
country  under  the  guidance  of  Iapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Pcucetius,  three  sons  of  an  Ulyrian  king,  Lycaon. 
Subsequently  many  town*  were  founded  by  Greek 
colonists.  The  Apulians  joined  the  Samnites against 
the  Romans,  and  became  (subject  to  the  latter  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Samnitr-s. 

Aquae,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  many 
medicinal  springs  and  bathing-places :  —  1.  Aure- 
Mae  or  Colonia  Al/R&MA  Aquknhis  (Baden- 
Baden).  2.  Cambae  or  Sous  (Bitik)  in  Britain. 
3.  Cctimae,  mineral  springs  in  Samnium  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Cutilia,  which  perished  in  early 
times,  and  E.  of  Reate.  There  was  a  celebrated 
lake  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a  floating  island, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre 
of  Italy.  Vespasian  died  at  this  place.  4. 
Mattiacak  or  Pontes  Mattiaci  ( Wiesbaden), 
in  the  land  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany.  5.  Pa- 
tavixah  [Aponi  Fons].  6.  Ssxtiae  (Air),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by 
Sextius  Calvinns,  a  c.  122  ;  its  mineral  waters 
wi-re  long  celebrated,  but  were  thought  to  have 
lost  much  of  tln-ir  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Near  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  «.  c. 
102.  7.  Statiellar  (Acqui),  a  town  of  the 
Staticlli  in  I.iguria,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 

Aquae,  in  Africa.  L  (Jiferiga,  Ru.),  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mauretania  Cacsariensis.— 2.  Cauda  K 
(f.'urlot  or  i '/ammam  VEnf),  on  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage.—3.  Regiae  {llamtnam  Truzza),'u\  the 
N.  part  of  Byiacena.  —  4.  Tacapitanae  (Ham- 
mat d-Khabs),  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Byzacena, 
dose  to  the  large  city  of  Tacape  (Khabs). 

Aquila.  1.  Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  pro- 
bably about  a.  n.  130.  Only  u  few  fragments  re- 
main, which  have  been  published  in  the  editions 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.— 2.  Julius  Aquila,  a 
Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived 
undVr  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severn*,  a.  d. 
193— 198.— 3.  L.  Pontius  Aquila,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.  c  43.-4.  Aquila  Ro- 
man us.  a  rhetorician,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a  small  work  en- 
titled De  Fuiuris  Sententiarumet  Eloeutionis,  which 
is  usually  printed  with  Rutilius  Lupus. —  Editions. 
By  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat  1768,  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Aqullaria  (Alhowareah),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hcr- 
maeum  Pr.  (C.  Bon),  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage.  It  was  a  good  landing-place  in 
summer. 

AquEela  ( Aquilciensis :  Aquilria  or  Aglar),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Sontius  and  Natiso, 
about  60  stadia  from  \hc  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  in  a.  c.  182  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
N.  barbarians,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  favourable  omen  of  an  eagle  (aquila) 
appearing  to  the  colonists.  As  it  was  the  key  of 
Italy  on  the  N.E.,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  of  the  Romans.  From  its  position  it 
tiecame  also  a  most  flourishing  place  of  commerce  : 
the  Via  Aemilia  was  continued  to  this  town,  and 
from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rhactia,  Noricnm,  Panno- 
nia,  I  stria,  and  Dalmatia  branched  off".  It  was 
•taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in  a.  d. 
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452 :  its  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  lagoons,  where 
Venice  was  afterwards  built. 

Aquillia  Via,  tx-gan  at  Capua,  and  ran  S. 
through  A'o/a  and  Nuceria  to  SaJeruuut  ;  from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii,  passing  Nerulum,  Juteramnia,  Cuseniiu, 
Vibo,  and  Medma,  and  terminated  at  Rkegimm. 

Aquilllus  or  Aquilius.    1.  M\,  consul  a.  c. 
129,  finished  the  war  against  A  ristonicus,  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus.   On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accused  of  maladministration  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the  judges.  —  2.  M*., 
consul  in  B.  c.  101,  conquered  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
who  had  revolted  under  Athenion.    In  98  be  was 
accused  of  maladministration  in  Sicily,  but  was 
acquitted.    In  88  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the 
consular  legates  iu  the  Mithridatic  war :  he  was 
defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  to  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by 
pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 
AquiUIua  Gallon.  [Gam.cn.] 
AquilonJa  (Aquildnus),  a  town  of  Samnium,  E. 
of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sam- 
nite  wars. 

Aquinum  (Aquinas:  Aquino),  a  town  of  the 
Volscians,  E.  of  the  river  Melpis,  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try ;  a  Roman  municipium  and  afterwards  a  colony  ; 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ;  celebrated  for  its 
purple  dye.    (Hor.  Ep.  i.  10.27.) 

Aquitinla.  L  The  country  of  the  Aquitnni, 
extended  from  the  Garumna  (Garonne)  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Narbonensis : 
it  was  first  conquered  by  Caesar's  legates,  and  again 
upon  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  — 2.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitania, 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ligcris 
(foire),  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mons  Ccvenna, 
which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonensis.— The 
Aquitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which  inha- 
bited Oaul  ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish 
origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Belgians 
in  language,  customs,  and  physical  peculiarity. 

Ara  TJbiorum,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Godesberg  t  others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
(Cologne). 

Arabia  (fi  'Apaeia:  "Apaifr,  pi .  "Apafsr,  "Apa- 
ioi,  Arabs,  Aribus  pL  AraWs,  Arftbl :  AraJ*ut\ 
a  country  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming 
a  large  peninsula,  of  a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Arabic  i  n  Sinus  (lied  Sea),  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Erythraeum  Mare 
(Gu/f  of  Halt  el- Afamleb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (Persian  Gulf). 
On  the  N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  se.ms  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  other  ;  nnd  it  was  often  considered 
to  extend  even  further  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, on  the  E.,  the  S.  part  of  Mesopotamia  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  on  the  W«, 
the  port  of  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sen  and  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even  as  a  part  of 
Egypt,  was  called  Arabiac  Nomos.  In  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  name,  which  confines  it  to  the  penin- 
sula itself,  Arabia  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  Suez)  to  the  month  of  the  Tigris  (Shot-el- Arab) 
which  just  about  coincides  with  the  parallel  of  30° 
N.  lat  It  was  divided  into  3  parts :  ( 1 )  Arabia  Pe- 
traea (rj  wtrpala  'Apagux :  N.W.  part  of  El-IIejaz), 
including  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E. ;  and  called  from  it*  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  signification  of  the  name  **  Rocky  Arabia" 
agrees  also  with  the  nature  of  the  country :  (2) 
Arabia  Deserta  (El-Jcbel),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arahian  peninsula :  (3)  Arabia  Felix  (El-Nejed, 
El-Hrjaz,  El-  Yemen,  EUHadramauL,  Oman,  and 
El-He jer)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions  ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
loading  them  to  class  it  with  Arabia  Felix, although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
( Wadii),  and  fringed  with  mountains,  between 
which  and  the  sea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a  belt  of  low  land  (called  Tehamak),  intersected 
by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that  fer- 
tility which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  width 
of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W.  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days'  journey,  but  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  Muskat  in  Oman) 
where  for  a  small  space  its  width  is  again  a  day's 
journey. — The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  th*> 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Israelites.  The  N.W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  Jewish  history :  the  Ama- 
lekitea,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, &c.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Nabathaki,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabes  Sccnltae  (Ikvvitoj),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae  (NoftiStt), 
from  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wander- 
ing herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  Bedouins  or  Bedawee,  still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Tehamah  were  (and  are)  of  the  same  race  ;  but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate both  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribes  were  known 
by  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
bathaei, on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thamydeni  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Hejaz)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoraba  (Mecca)  ;  the  Sabaei  and  Iio- 
meritae  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  (  Yemen)  ; 
on  the  S.  E.  coast,  the  Cbatramolltae  and  Adra 
mltae  (in  El- Had ramaut,  a  country  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  ;  on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  Omanltae  and  Daracheni  (in 
Oman,  and  El- A  Am  or  El-He  jer). —  From  the 
earliest  known  period  a  considerable  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
Nabathaei)  by  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Besides  this  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military 


expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  **  Shepherd- kings,*'  who 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Ara- 
bians. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate  them.  The  al- 
ledged  conquebts  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
could  only  have  affected  small  portions  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  N.  Of  the  Persian  empire  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  were  independent.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  his 
contemplated  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  sui>duing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Nabathaei.  Under  Augustus,  Aelius  Gal  I  us,  as- 
sisted by  the  Nabathaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli- 
mate. Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  was  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  country 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a  Roman  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a  much 
later  period,  on  the  S.W.  coast  by  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  8a- 
bacism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  some  admixture  of  Judaism,  until  the  total 
revolution  produced  by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  622.  While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  thia 
day  their  ancient  form  of  government,  which  is 
strictly  patriarchal,  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  (Emirs  and  Sheiks).  In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings  ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists, 
merchants,  and  mechanics.  The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Arablcus  Sinus  (6  'ApaSticos  Nd'Aa-os:  Bed 
Sea),  a  long  narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Arabia, 
connected  on  the  S.  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Angnstiae  Divae  (Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb),  and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  Petraea  (Penins.  of  Sinai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelaniticua 
(Gulf  of  Akaba),  and  the  W.  Sinus  Heroopolitea 
or  Heroopoliticus  (Gulf  of  Sues).  The  upper  part 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
its  other  name  see  Erythrakum  Mark. 

Arabia  f Apotfir,  also  'Apd€ios,  "Ap§n,  "ApragiS, 
and  'Aprditos :  Poorallu  or  Agbor),  a  river  of  Ge- 
drosia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1000  stadia 
(100  geog.  miles)  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  dividing  the  Orftae  on  its  W,  from  the  Ara- 
bltae  or  Arbies  on  it*  E.,  who  had  a  city  named 
Arbis  on  its  E.  bank. 

Arab!  tae.  [Arabis.] 

Aracrmaeum  ('ApaxvaZoy),  a  mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corinthia. 

Arachne,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Idmon 
of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple.  Arachne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and.  proud  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself: 
the  goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life, 
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hnt  the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and 
Arachne  herself  into  a  spider  (iodx'tj),  the  animal 
most  odious  to  Athena.  (Or.  Met.  vi.  1,  seq.)  This 
table  seenis  to  suggest  the  idea  that  man  learnt  the 
art  of  weaving  from  the  spider,  and  that  it  was  in- 
vented in  Lrdia. 

Arachosia  ('Apaxs*r(a  :  hApaX»roi  or  -&rcu : 
S-  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  A"".  E.  part  of  Be- 
loochistan)*  one  of  the  extreme  K.  provinces  of  the 
Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire, 
hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropamisadae,  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Gedrosia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Aracbotos  ('Apdx*ros\  »0"'^ 
distance  from  which  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
Arachotus,  which  was  said  to  hare  been  built  by 
Sr  mi  nun  is,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince until  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The 
shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India  poascd  through 
Arachosia. 

Arachotus.  [Arachosia.] 

Arachthus  or  Aretho  ('Aoax^oT  or  'Ap49w. 
Aria)*  a  river  of  Epirua,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon 
or  the  Tymphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Ambraeian  gulf,  S.  of  Ambracia :  it  is  deep  and 
difficult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambracia. 

Aracynthus  ('ApcUturifot :  Z*yos\  a  mountain 
on  the  S.VV.  coast  of  Aetolia  near  Pleuron,  some- 
times placed  in  Acarnania.  Later  writers  erro- 
neously make  it  a  mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  connection  with 
Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Proper!  iii.  18.  41  ; 
Aetata  (L  e.  Attico)  Aracynthoy  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  24.) 

Arldua  ('ApaSof :  'ApdZtot,  A  radius  :  in  0.  T. 
Arvad  :  /fast/),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles),  with  a 
city  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
7  stadia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  wbich  was 
a  very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kings,  under 
the  Seleucidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos- 
sessed a  harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 
Rjtnva. 

Arae  Ph.il aenorum.   [Philaxnorum  Arax.] 

Araethyrea  ('Apai6vp4a)t  daughter  of  Aras,  an 
autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built  A  ran  tea, 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
d-ath,  her  brother  A  oris  called  the  country  of 
Phliasia  Araethyrea,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Araphfo  ('ApcwpVjr  ;  'Apa^nor.  'Apwp-f}vo9tp : 
ftafina\,  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Argaeis,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era- 
sinus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Arax  or  Arilis  (Saone),  a  river  of  Gaul,  rises  in 
the  Vosges?  receives  the  Dubis  (Doubt)  from  the 
E-,  after  which  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
with  a  quiet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyon),  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  (a.  d.  370)  it 
was  also  called  Saueonna,  and  in  the  middle  agrs 
Sanpona,  whence  its  modern  name  Saone, 

Araxds  ('Afwpsis),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
B.c.  375. 

Atm.  [Arakthtrba.] 

Arajpec  ('AjMtarnt ),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xeno- 
phnn's  Cyropaedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 
love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  afterwards 
refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  Panthca, 
whom  Cyrus  bad  committed  to  bis  charge.  [  Aura- 

DATA*.] 


I  Aratus  ('A/M-ror).  L  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaean s,  son  of  Clinias,  was  born  at  Sicyon, 
a.  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Aban- 
tidar,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  con- 
veyed to  Argos,  where  be  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gained  possession 
of  his  native  city,  n.  c.  2.11,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Achaxl]  In  245  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  league,  which  office  bo 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  year*.  Through  his 
influence  a  great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league  ;  but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
order  to  resist  these  enemies  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip ;  but  as  Philip  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Aratus, 
and  the  hitter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king's  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
(*Af»dT»<a,  see  Diet  o/Antiq.)  established.  Aratus 
wrote  Commentaries*  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  b.  c.  220 :  at  which  point  Polvbii's 
commenced  his  history.-— 8.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  &  c  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wroto 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  /'kaenontena  (*a<- 
v6f*.*r*)t  consisting  of  732  verses,  and  Diosemeia 
(Aiofftytcia),  of  422.  The  design  of  the  Phaenotnena 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and 
settings.  The  LHotcmeia  consists  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenotnena,  with 
an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,and  to  bare  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics.  Tho 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world  (cum  iole  et 
tuna  temper  Aratus  erit.  Or.  Am.  i  15.  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Parts  of  three  poetical  Latin  transla- 
tions are  preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. — • 
Editions.  By  Voss,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
man poetical  version  ;  by  Buttmann,  Berol.  1826  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1828. 

Arauxil  (Herault),  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevenna,and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Armnslo  (Orange),  a  town  of  tho  Cavort  or 
Cavares,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis, on  the  road  from  A  relate  to  Vienna :  it  still 
contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  &c. 

Araxes  (*Apd£nj),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
—  L  In  Armenia  Major  (ErasUk  or  A ro»),  rises 
in  M.  Aha  or  Abus  (nr.  Erxeroum)%  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows  ;  and, 
after  a  great  bend  S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  the 
Cyrus  (Ajuar),  which  flows  down  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two 
mouths,  in  about  39°  20'  N.  Lai.  The  lower  part, 
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past  Artaxata,  ilowi  through  a  plain,  which  was 
called  to  'Apa^yjybv  vfZ'iov.  The  A  nixes  was 
proverbial  for  the  force  of  its  current  ;  and  hence 
Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  '728),  gars  pontem  indignatu* 
Anurts,  with  special  reference  to  tho  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a  bridge 
over  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon. 
—2.  In  Mesopotamia,  [Aborrhas.]  —  3.  In 
Persia  (Bend-Emir),  the  river  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rises  in  the  mountains  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  flows  S.E.  into  a  salt  lake  (Bakh- 
U*fun)  not  far  below  Persepolis.  4.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  A  raxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as 
the  Oxus,  Jaxartks,  or  Fo/oa.— 6.  The  Pk- 
nbus,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the 
violence  of  its  torrent  (fr.  apdereet) 

AraxtU  ("Apo^o*;  C.  Pupa\  a  promontory  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbaces  ('ApSdtris),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have  taken 
Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the  Babylo- 
nian, and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  Sardunapalus,  a,  c.  876*. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaces, 
B.  c.  876  —  848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist 
of  8  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Dbiocks  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  4  kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Arbila  (t&  'AptfqAa :  Erbi/U),  a  city  of  Adia- 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Cuprus  ;  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  Darius 
Codotnannus,  before  the  last  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  331),  which 
is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  really  fought  near  Gauqambxa, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  ('ApffTjAmi). 

Arbii.  [Arabia.] 

ArbucaU  or  Arbocala  ( Villa  Fasila  ?),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  long  resistance. 

Arbuscula,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in  panto- 
mimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Area  or  -ad  (*Apnj,  or  -at :  Tell-Arba\  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Lebanon  :  a  colony 
under  the  Romans,  named  Area  Caesarea  or  Cae- 
sarea  Libnni :  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Arc&dla  ('ApwoWo:  "A.oko*,  pi.  'ApKaBtt),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
VS.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Messenin  and  La- 
conica.  Next  to  Laconica  it  was  the  largest  country 
in  the  Peloponnesus :  its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece*.  Its  prin- 
cipal mountains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymnnthus  in 
tho  N.,  Artemisius  in  the  E.,  and  Parthenius,  Mac- 
iinlus,  and  Lycacus  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  Tho  Ache-  J 
loui,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive ;  the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  valleys  where  corn  was 
grown.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arc  as,  rejjnrdcd  them- 
. selves  as  the  most  ancient  people  in  Gr  cce  :  tho 
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[  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (avr<$x^of«t) 
and  Pclasgians.    In  consequence  of  the  physical 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.    They  were  a  people 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires :  they  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (soli  cantare  periti 
A  reader  Virg.  Eel.  x.  3*2),  which  circumstance  was 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness  of  their 
character.     The  Arcadians    experienced  fewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  country  upon  the  conquest 
of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Like 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  were  originally  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abolished 
monarchy  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  last  king 
Aristocrat?*,  because  he  betrayed   his  allies  the 
Messenians.    The  different  towns  then  became  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mantinba,  Tegba,  Ohchombnls,  Psophis, 
and  Phknbor.    Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
poeneuion  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempt* 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(ac.  371);  and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epaminondaa,  built  the  city  of  Mr- 
galopolis,  and  instituted  a  general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  the  Myrii  (Mvphu,  Did. 
of  Antiq.  i.  v.).    They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the 
Romans. 

Arcadlus,  emperor  of  the  East  (a.  d.  395 — 108), 
elder  son  of  Theodosius  I.,  was  born  in  Spain, 
A.  n.  383.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was  given  to 
his  younger  brother  Honorius.  Arcadius  possessed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  vigour,  and  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  unworthy  favourites.  At  first 
he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  praefect  of  the  East  ; 
aud  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the 
bauds  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  was 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
I  upon  Gainas,  the  Goth  ;  but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  was  through  her 
I  influence  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  who  was  a  minor. 
Aro&nnm.  [Arpinum.] 
Areas  ("ApKoi),  king  and  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Arcadians,  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  of 
Lycaon  and  father  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  Areas  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character.  Zeus  up- 
set the  table  (rpaircfa)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  lightning,  but 
restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house  the 
town  ofTrapezus.  Areas  and  his  mother  were 
placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars. 

Arcesilaus  or  Arcesllas  ('ApiceaYXaor,  'ApKt- 
ai\as),  n  Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythe*,  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  and  flou- 
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rishod  about  b. c  2*0.  He  studied  at  first  in  hi* 
native  town  under  Autolycun,  a  mathematician, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  first  of  Thcophrastus  and  next  of  Po- 
lemo  and  of  Crantor.  He  succeeded  Crates  about 
B.  a  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  second  or  middle  (>«<tt?)  Aca- 
demy. He  is  said  to  hare  died  in  his  76th  year 
from  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  His  philosophy  was  of 
a  sceptical  character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
thsit  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  ca- 
pacities for  obtaining  it,  and  he  combated  most 
strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

ArcesUaus  (  ApttoiXaus).  L  Son  of  Lycus  and 
Thcobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slain  by  Hector.  —2.  The  name  of  four  kings 
of  Cyrene.    [Battu*  and  Battiadae.] 

Ardalns  ('AfMrsnrior),  son  of  Zeus  and  Euryo- 
dia,  father  of  Laertes,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses. 
Hence  both  Laertes  and  Ulysses  are  called  Ares- 
siode$  ('AptnitTtdBTit). 

AxchaeSpoli*  ('Apxo^iroAir),  the  later  capital 
of  Colchis  ;  near  the  river  Phasis. 

ArcbaiidxdpdliB  ('A^x^fyjou  woau),  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  between  Canopus  and 
Cercasorus. 

Archedemus  ( 'Apx«WoJ  ;  Dot.  'Apx&opo*)- 
L  A  popular  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first  step 
against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Arginusne,  &  c.  406.  The  comic  poets  called  him 
*•  blear-eyed"  (y\duuv\  and  said  that  he  wtu  n 
foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud. 

—  2.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip  (n.c  199 — 197). 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  agninst  the  Ro- 
mans, and  eventually  joined  Perseus,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  Bight  after  his  defeat  in  168. 

—  3.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
Cio-ro.  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

Arehedlcui  ('A/>x«'3«*oj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonian  party. 

ArchegStes  ^ApXTry^V^t »  surname  of  Apollo, 
prubably  in  reference  to  his  being  a  leader  of  co- 
lonies.   It  was  also  a  surname  of  other  gods. 

Archelals  (/Apx^oft).  1.  In  Cappadocia  (Ak- 
serai),  on  the  Cappadox,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys, 
a  city  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  — 2.  A  town  of  Palestine,  near  Jericho, 
founded  by  Are'.ielaus,  the  son  of  Herod  theOreat. 

Archelaus  ('Apx*Aao*)-  *•  Son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  successor, 
and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumoco,  with  the  title  of  ethnarcb.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  tyrannical  government,  the  Jews  ac- 
cused him  before  Augustus  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7) :  Augustus  banished  him  to  Vienna 
in  GauL  where  he  died.— 2.  King  of  Macedonia 
(b.  c.  413 — 399),  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas 
II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  half- 
brother.  He  improved  the  internal  condition  of 
his  kingdom,  and  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and 
literature.  II  is  palace  was  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent paintings  by  Zenxis  ;  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  According  to  some  accounts  Archelaus 
was  accidentally  slain  in  a  hunting  party  by  his 
favourite,  Craterus  or  Crateua*  ;  but  according  to 
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other  accounts  he  was  murdered  by  Craterus.  —  3. 
A  distinguished  general  of  Mithridatbs.  In 
B.  c.  87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mithridates 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army  ;  at  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  86,  near  Chaerouea  and  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia,  with  immense  loss.  Thereupon  be  was 
commissioned  by  Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  obtained :  but  subsequently  being  sus- 
pected of  treachery  by  the  king,  he  deserted  to  the 
Romans  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Mithridatic  war,  B.C  81.^4.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.C  63,  to  the 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  (Euro  or  Bellona) 
at  Couiana  in  Pontus  or  Cappadocia.  In  56  or  55 
Archelaus  became  king  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  Archelaus,  however,  was 
king  of  Egypt  only  for  6  months,  for  Gabinius 
marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  order  to  re- 
store Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Archelaus  perished.  5.  Son  of  No.  4, 
and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest  of  Co- 
man  a,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Julius  Cae*ar 
in  47.-6.  Son  of  No.  5.,  received  from  Antony, 
in  B.  c  36,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  —  a  favour 
which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his  mother  Gla- 
phyra.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, but  subsequently  added  to  it  a  port  of  Cilicia 
and  Lesser  Armenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberius  by  the  attention  which  he  bad 
paid  to  C.  Caesar,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  treason. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappa- 
docia was  then  made  a  Roman  province.— 7.  A 
philosopher,  probably  born  at  Athens,  though  others 
make  him  a  native  of  Miletus,  flourished  about  B.C. 
450.  The  philosophical  system  of  Archelaus  is 
remarkable,  as  forming  a  point  of  transition  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece. 
As  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of  his 
teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  —  8. 
A  Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 9.  A  sculptor  of  Priene, 
son  of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Arch6m6rus  ('Apx^Mopor),  or  Ophbltes,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against 
Thebes  stopped  at  Neraea  to  obtain  water,  Hypti- 
pyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Opheltes,  while  show- 
ing the  way  to  the  Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In 
the  meantime,  the  child  was  killed  by  a  dragon, 
and  buried  by  the  Seven.  But  as  Amphiaruus  saw 
in  this  accident  an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him 
and  his  companions,  they  called  the  child  Arche- 
raorus,  that  is,  M  Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  insti- 
tuted the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 

Archeatratua  (,Apx«<"7>«™*)»  of  Gela  °*  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.  c  350,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated  by 
Ennius  in  his  Curmina  tfedj/jxithetiea  or  Iledg' 
pathioa  (from  tfuwdSua). 
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Archlaa  fApx««).  L  An  Henulid  of  Corintl 
left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  death 
A ffr a  bon,  and  founded  Syracuse,  a  c.  734,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.— 2.  A  Lidniui 
Archias,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
about  a  c.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  his  Tenet.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  gentile  name  of 
Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  accompanied 
L.  Lucullus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him,  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  island,  to  Hera- 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town  Archias  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  ;  and  as  this  town  was  a  state  united 
with  Rome  by  a  foedu*,  he  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plautia  Papiria  passed  in  ac  89.  At  a  later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lucullus  the  younger  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a  charge 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
Pro  Archie  in  which  the  orator,  after  briefly  dis- 
cuiiing  the  legal  points  of  the  case,  rests  the  de- 
fence of  his  client  upon  his  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman  citizenship. 
\\*e  may  presume  that  Archias  was  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact. 
Archias  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius ;  another  on  the  Mithridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  engaged  on  a  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  con- 
suUhip.  No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the  Qreck 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Archidamm  ('Apxl&Vo*)*  the  name  of  5  kings 
of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporary 
with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  second  Messenian,  a  c.  668.-2.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  succeeded  his  grand  father  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  b.  c  469—427.  During  his  reign,  a  c. 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake  ;  and  for  the  next  10  years  he 
was  engaged  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out :  he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the  war, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (b.  c. 
431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429.— 3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  B.  c  361 — 33a  During  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing the  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  in  the  **  Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man.  In 
362  he  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In 
the  third  Sacred  war  (b.  c.  356 — 346)  he  assisted 
the  Phocians.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in 
battle.— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda- 
midas  I.,  was  king  in  a  c.  296,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea.— 5.  Son  of  Euda- 
II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.    On  the 
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murder  of  Agis,  in  a  &  240,  Archidamus  fled  from 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  by 
means  of  Aratus.  He  was,  however,  slain  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Sparta.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

Archlgenea  ("Apx'T^I*).  «n  eminent  Greek 
physician,  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practised  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.  d.  98—— 1 1 7.  He 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectici,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

ArchH5ch.ua  ('Apx^ox05)*  of  Pares,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  ac  714 — 676. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Pares.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his  mother  a 
slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his  age 
(between  a  a  710  and  700),  Archilochua  went 
from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change,  to 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archiloehus, 
a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycamlws, 
who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment, Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an 
Iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and 
his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives."  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter,  and 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
cambes arc  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws 
the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust  White 
at  Thasos,  be  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the 
opposite  continent ;  but,  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  and  in  a  war 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named  Ca- 
londas  or  Corax.  Archilochus  shared  with  his 
contemporaries.  Thai  etas  and  Terpen  der,  in  the 
honour  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus  ;  but  it  was  on  his 
satiric  Iambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded. 
His  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
most  unmeasured  language.  The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
man  were  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point  The 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  M  rage,'"  M  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit 
iambo."  (Hor.  Ar.  PoiL  79.)  The  fragment*  of 
Archilochus  are  collected  in  Bergk's  Poet.  Lyrici 
Graec.,  and  by  Liebel,  Archilochi  Reliquiae,  Lips. 
1812,  8vo. 

Archimedes  ('Apxm^Sirs),  of  Syracuse,  the 
of  ancient  ma- 
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Hiero,  though  hi*  actual  condition  In  life  does  not 
•rem  to  have  been  elevated.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer.  After  visiting  other  countries,  he 
returned  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  constructed  for 
Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which,  many  years 
afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of 
Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  accounts  of  the  per* 
formancca  of  these  engines  are  evidently  exag- 
gerated ;  and  the  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  very  current  in  later  times,  is  probably 
a  fiction.  He  superintended  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  extraordinary  six*  for  Hiero,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  d.), 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea 
by  the  help  of  a  screw.  He  invented  a  machine 
called,  from  its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as 
the  water-screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
sphere  ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (b.c.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder. 
When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75)  he  found 
this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  almost 
hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten  by  the  Syracusnn*. 
The  intellect  of  Archimedes  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded, 
unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  dis- 
covers new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects  ;  the 
clearness  of  conception  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
solution of  complex  phaenomena  into  their  consti- 
tuent elements  ;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense 
and  persevering  thought,  without  which  other  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to 
us :  1.  On  Equiponderants  and  Centre  of  Gravity. 
2.  Tie  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola.  3.  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder.  4.  On  Dimension  of  the 
Circle.  5.  On  Spirals.  6.  On  Conoids  and  Sphe- 
roids. 7.  The  Arenarius.  8.  On  Floating  Bodies. 
9.  Lemmata,  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Torelli,  Oxon.  1 792.  There  is  a  French  translation 
of  his  works,  with  notes,  by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris, 
1808,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Arena- 
rius by  G.  Anderson,  London,  1 784. 

Axchinaa  ('Apx**0')*  0116  °f  -he  leading  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  Thrasybnlus  and  Anytus,  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  B.c.  403. 

Archippus  ('Apx'w*'0*)*  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  about  a.  c  415. 

Archytaa  (  Apxvrai).  1.  Of  Amphissa,  a  Greek 
epic  poet,  flourished  about  B.  c.  300.  —  2.  Of  Ta- 
rentura,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician, 
general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
400,  and  onwards,  so  that  be  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  Raved  by 
hi*  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
7  times  the  general  of  his  city,  and  he  com- 
manded in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  victorious.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
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Adriatic  (Hor.  Cam.  i.  28.)  As  a  philosopher, 
he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
maris  et  Urrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae  Mcnsorem. 
To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a 
practical  mechanician,  and  constructed  various 
machines  and  automatons,  among  which  his  wooden 
flying  dove  in  particular  was  the  wonder  of  anti- 
quity. He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success 
to  musical  science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. His  influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great, 
that  Plato  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  his  views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles 
from  Archytaa. 

Arconnesut  £  hpu6tnri\<To%  :  ' kpuovviioio\).  L. 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedua,  also 
called  Atpis  and  Macn's.  — *2.  (Oruk  Ada\  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Halicorna&sus 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 

Arctium  ("A^ktIko?),  of  Miletus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably  lived 
about  B.C.  776.    Two  epic  poems  were  attributed 
to  him.    1.  The  Aethinpit,  which  was  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad:  it*  chief  heroes 
were  Memnon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles, 
who  slew  him.    2.  The  Destruction  of  //ion,  which 
contained  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks. 
Axctophylax.  [Arctos.] 
Arctoe  ("ApKrot),  44  the  Bear,*  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.  Pole.    L  Thk  Great  Bear 
('Aoktos  u,*yd\T):  Ursa  Major),  also  called  the 
Waggon  (&Ma{a:  plouslrum).    The  ancient  Italian 
name  of  this  constellation  was  Septem  Triones%  that 
is.  the  Strrn  I'hnujhing  Oxen^  also  Septentrio,  and 
with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
S'  j'tentrio  Minor,  or  Jjesser  Bear  .*  hence  Virgil 
(Aen.  iii.  356)  speaks  of  geminoeque  Triones.  The 
Great  Bear  was  also  called  /Id ice  (i\lxn)  from  its 
sweeping  round  in  a  curve.  —2.  Tub  Lbssrr  or 
Little  Bear  ("Aoa-toj  fuKoi :   Ursa  Minor), 
likewise  called  the  Waggon,  was  first  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogues  by  Thales,  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  the  East.    It  was  also  called 
l'hoenice  (^oivlxn),  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  tho  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea,  the 
Greek  mariners  with   less  judgment  employing 
the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Cynosura 
(Kv*>6<Tovpa),  dog"s  taiL,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  constellation  to  the  upturned  curl  of  a 
dog's  tail.    The  constellation  before  the  Great 
Bear  was  called   Bootes  (Bo«£tijj),  Arctophvlajt 
{'ApttTofiKat),  or  Arcturus  ('Apicroipot  from  oipoi, 
guard)  ;  the  two  latter  names  suppose  the  con- 
stellation to   represent  a  man  upon  the  watch, 
and  denote  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Bear,  while  Bootes,  which  is 
found  in  Homer,  refers  to  the  Waggon,  the  imagi- 
nary figure  of  Bootes  being  fancied  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  driver  of  the  team.    At  a  later  time 
Arctophylax  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellation, and  the  word  Arcturus  was  confined  to 
the  chief  star  in  it.    All  these  constellations  aro 
connected  in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Metamor- 
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phoscd  by  Zeus  upon  the  earth  into  a  she-bear. 
Chillis  to  was  pursued  by  her  son  Arena  in  the  chase, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeus 
placed  them  both  among  the  stars,  Callisto  be- 
coming the  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Little  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
have  constant  reference  to  the  family  and  country 
of  Callisto:  thus  we  find  them  called  Ly+tonis 
A  ixtoa :  Maemilia  A  reiot  and  MamoJis  Una  (from 
M.  Maenalus  in  Arcadia):  En/mantkia  Urta  (from 
M.  Ery  man  thus  in  Arcadia) :  ParrUa^ie*  stellae 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia). —  Though 
most  traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter  Eri- 
gone.  Hence  the  Septentritines  are  called  Bovtt 
loarii.  (See  Dict.o/Antiq  pp.  147,  W8, 159,2nd  ed.) 
Areturus.    [  A  hctos.  ] 

Ardea  (Ardea-%  -atis:  Anita).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Rutuli  in  Latiuui,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  river  Numicus,  3  miles  from  the  sen,  was 
situated  on  n  rock  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  hava  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tunius.  It  was  conquered  and  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  442,  from  which  time  its  im- 
portance declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  AphrodUiuin  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ardeates.  —  2. 
(Ardek&n  ?),an  important  town  in  Persia,  S.W.  of 
Perse  nolis. 

Arduenna  8Uva,  the  Anlennti,  a  vast  forest,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Ga:il,  extended  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Ncrvii  and  Remi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt :  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  disappeared. 

Ardys  (*Ap5vi),  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  ac  678— G29:  he  took  Priene  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

Aria  or  Aretla*  (kptia  or  'Aptrr/af  s^<rot,  i.e. 
the  island  oi  Ares :  Kertuunt  Ada\  also  called 
Chalceritis,  an  inland  off  the  coast  of  Pontus,  close 
to  Phaxnacca,  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ArelthSufl  ('Apnf&Mi),  king  of  Arne  in  Boeotin, 
and  husband  of  Piiilotucdusa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(vii.  8)  Kopv>"frri}i%  because  he  fought  with  a  club  : 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian  I.ycurgus. 

Aral&te,  ArSlas,  or  Arelatum  (Arelatensis: 
Arfet),  n  town  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion.  Colonist  Arc/ate  Stjlunvrum.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Constautitie  the  Great  built  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  which  he  con- 
nected with  the  original  city  by  a  bridge.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Aries  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  city :  there  are  still  to  be  seen  nn  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Constantine,  and  a  large 
Roman  cemetery. 

Aremirica.  [Armorica.] 

Arenac um  (Arnheim  or  Aat?),  a  town  of  the 
Bntavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

ArfiSpagns.  [Atuknak.] 

Arc*  (*Ap7ji),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  gods  >»  represented  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  1 1  era.  The  char  cter  of 
Arcs  in  Greek  mythology  will  be  b«r»t  understood 
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by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  represents  thnughtfulne&s  aud  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations during  its  ravages.  Ares,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  bold 
force  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion,  and  horrors.  His 
sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus  directs  its  course, 
but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles  in  the  slaughter  of 
men,  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  even 
influenced  by  party- spirit,  but  sometimes  assists 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side,  just  as  his 
inclination  may  dictate  ;  whence  Zeus  calls  him 
i/Jiorp6aai\\ot.  (II.  v.  889.)  This  savage  and 
sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated  by 
the  other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a 
being  like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious  ;  aud  wheu  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  be  reared  like 
ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloidae  had 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for 
13  months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes.  Ho 
was  also  conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Crcnu«,and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  This  fierce  and  gigantic  but  withal 
handsome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite. 
(Aphroditk.J  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis, 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
bear,  and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to 
a  late  tradition,  Arcs  slew  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Posei- 
don accused  Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the 
Olympian  gods  were  assembled  in  court  Ares  was 
acquitted,  aud  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  warlike 
character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  god's  resideuce  was  in  that  country,  and 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  principal  scats  of  his 
worship.  In  Scythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  but  men  also  were  sacrificed.  In  Oreeco 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general. 
All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  bis 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  latter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mara 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  [Mars.] 

Areetor  ("Apiai*?),  father  of  Argus,  the  guar- 
dian of  lo,  who  is  therefore  called  Arestondr^. 

Aretaena  (\ApfTaio»),  the  Cappndocian,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
prolably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
in  Ionic  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  The  best  editiou  is 
by  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Lips.  1828. 

Anitas  ('ApfraO,  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  L  A  contemporary  of  Pompey, 
invaded  Judaea  in  u.  c  t>5,  in  order  to  place  Hyr- 
canus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Rrmans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobulus. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by 
Scnuru*,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.— •  2.  The 
futher-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judaea, 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretru  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  He- 
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n  d^ns.  This  Aretas  seems  to  have  bee:i  the  same 
who  !iad  possession  of  Damascus  At  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31. 

Ar§te  (*A^nj).    1.  Wife  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
the  Phneacians,  received  Ulysses  with  hospitality.  I 
—  2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Aris- 
toroache,  wife  of  Thearides,  and  after  his  death  J 
of  her  uncle  Dion.    Aftt-r  Dion   had  fled  from 
Svracuso,  Arete  was  compellrd  by  her  brother 
to  marry  Timocrntcs,  one  of  his  fricuds  ;  but  she 
was  again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled 
the  yonngcr  Dionysius.    After  the  assassination  of 
Dion  in  353,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies.  — 
3.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cy- 
renaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed  by  him 
in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  son  the  yonngcr  Aristippus. 

ArethQ3a  ('AptBovaa),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
tiie  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  For  details, 
see  Alphsus.  Virgil  (Ecl/jff.  iv.  I,  x.  1)  reckons 
h-»r  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity 
who  inspired  pastoral  poetry. — There  were  several 
other  fountains  in  Greece,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Arethusa,  of  which  the  most  important  was  one  m 
Ithaca,  now  Lebado,  and  another  in  Euboea  near 
Chalcis. 

ArSthtUa  ('Ap/ffovira :  Er-Rtstm),  a  town  and 
fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria :  in  Strabo's  time 
the  seat  of  a  petty  Arabian  principality. 

Aretlas.  [Area] 

Arctium.  [Arrktii'm.] 

Axe  us  ('Ap«iJt),  two  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Cleomenrs  II.,  since  his 
father  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and  reigned 
b.  c.  309 — 265.  He  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Macedonians  in  265,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Acrotatus.  —2.  Grandson  of  No.  2, 
reigned  as  a  child  for  8  years  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle  Leonidas  II.,  who  succeeded  him 
abrrat  B.  c  256. 

Arevacae  or  Arevaci,  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  urar  the  sources  of 
the  Tagns,  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Areva 
(Arfanzo),  a  tributary  of  the  Durius  (fhtrro). 

Axgaeua  (*Ap-ya«<jj).  1.  King  of  Macedonia, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  1.,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  —.2.  A  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiccas  II.  and  reigned  2 
years 

Argaeua  Mens  <?Apv*w.  Erdjistt\  a  lofty 
snow-capped  mountain  nearly  in  th*  centre  of  Cap- 
padocia  ;  an  offset  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  At  its 
foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea. 

Arganthonlus  {'Apya.fbi&vtoi),  king  of  Tartes- 
ras  in  Spain,  in  tho  6th  century  H.  c,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived  120. 

Arganthonlui  or  Argailthus  Hons  (to  "Ap- 
yaLvOu>viov  tyoi :  A'<i/iV/i),  a"  mountain  in  Bithynia, 
running  out  into  the  Propontis,  firming  the  Prom. 
Posidium  (C.  Boux),  and  separating  the  bays  of 
Cios  and  Astacus. 

Argennum  or  Arglntun  {Apytwov,  'Apytvov: 
C.  Blanco),  n  promontory  on  the  Ionian  coast,  op- 
posite to  Chios. 

Argentina,  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Foruin 
Julii. 
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Argentoratum  or  -tua  (Stranlturrj),  an  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia'  Boljfica,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  legion,  and  a  Human  mu- 
uicipium.  In  its  neighbourhood  Julian  gained  n 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Atemanui.  a.  d.  357.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Strateturyum  and  Stratit- 
buiyvm,  whence  its  modem  name. 

Arges.    [  Cyclopes.] 

Argla  ('Apytla),  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  and  wife  of  Polynices. 

Argla  {'Apjtla).  [Aruos] 

Argiletum,  a  district  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitol ine 
and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  me- 
chanics and  booksellers.  Tho  origin  of  the  naino 
is  uncertain  :  the  most  obvious  derivation  is  from 
arailln  **  potter's  clay  ; "  but  the  more  common  ex- 
planation in  antiquity  was  Anji  /rfam,  "death  of 
Argus,"  from  a  hero  Argus  who  was  buried  there. 

Argllun  CApyiXot :  ApylKiot).  a  town  in  Bi- 
saltia,  the  E.  part  of  Mygdonin  in  Macedonia,  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and  Bromiscus,  a  colony  of 
Andros. 

Arginusao  ('Apytrovcai  or  >Apytvov<raaC),  3 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  Mv- 
tilenc  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  B.  c.  J  06*. 

Arglphontes  CAryei^irn*),  **  the  slayer  of 
Argus,"  a  surname  of  Hrrhkr. 

Argippaei  ('Apyimralot),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear,  from  the  description 
of  thciu  by  Herodotus  (iv.  23),  to  have  been  of 
the  Calmuck  race. 

Argissa.    [  Argi'r  a.] 

Argithea,  the  chief  town  of  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Arglva,  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Juno  from  Argos, 
where,  as  well  as  in  tho  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
•he  was  especially  honoured.    [Argos. J 

Argivi.  [Argos.] 

Argo.  [Argonautak.] 

Argolia.  [Argos.] 

Argonautae  ('ApyovauTai),  the  Argonauts,  "the 
sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who  sailed 
to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis  )  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  is  variously  related  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, but  the  common  tale  ran  as  follows.  In  Jolcus 
in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias,  who  had  deprired  his 
half-brother  AK3ON0f  the  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  Jason  the  son  of  Aeson,  Pkliar  persuaded 
Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended 
on  an  oak- tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  nnd  commanded 
Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to  build  a  ship  with 
50  oars;  which  was  called  Arip  ('Apyd)  after 
the  name  of  the  Luilder.  Jason  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  age.  and  their  num- 
ber is  usually  said  to  have  been  50.  Among  these 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Zetesand  Ca- 
lais, the  sons  of  Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  tho 
seer  Mopsus,  Philammon,  Tydeus,  Theseus,  Ani- 
phiaraus  Peleus,  Nestor,  Admetus,  Ac  After 
leaving  lolcus  they  first  landed  at  Lemnos,  wheru 
they  united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  is- 
land, who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers 
and  husbands.  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  tho 
Doliones  at  Cyzicus,  where  king  Cyzicus  received 
them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country  during 
the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the  coast  by 
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a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for  Pelasgtans, 
the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  Cyxicus  was  slain  ;  but  being  recognised 
by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried  him  and  mourned 
over  bis  fate.  They  next  landed  in  Mytia,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylas,  whom 
a  nymph  had  carried  off  while  he  was  fetching 
water  for  his  companions.  In  the  country  of  the 
Bebryces,  king  Aroycus  challenged  the  Argonauts 
to  fight  with  him  ;  and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by 
him,  the  Argonauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the 
Bebryces,  and  sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace, 
where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tormented  by  th« 
Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him 
about  their  voyage,  be  promised  his  advice  on  con- 
dition of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies. 
This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of 
Boreas  ;  and  Phineus  now  advised  them,  before 
sailing  through  the  Symplegades.  to  mark  the  flight 
of  a  dote,  and  to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they 
themselves  would  have  to  do.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  Symploffmles,  they  sent  out  a  dove, 
which  in  its  rapid  flight  between  the  rocks  lost  only 
the  end  of  its  tail.  The  Argonauts,  now,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the 
dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the  stem. 
Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in 
the  sea,  On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly- 
ons. The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys  ' 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  Colchian  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  n  plough 
two  fire- breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received 
from  Athena.  The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ;  and  she  taught  him 
how  be  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans 
for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  sent  to 
sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of  the  trea- 
sure, he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea 
and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked  by 
night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them,  but 
before  he  overtook  them,  Medea  murdered  her 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  bis  limbs 
overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained  in  his 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aeetes 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number 
of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the  punish- 
ment intended  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without 
her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  Argonauts  bad  already  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  angry  at 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a  storm  which  cast 
the  ship  from  its  course.  When  driven  on  the 
Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  and 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Ansonia,  and  got  puri- 
fied by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast* 
of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of 
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Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along  the 
coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in,  the  island  of 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Chary bd is  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (wrrpa*  *KccynTal)  ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinactan  inland  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  inland  of 
Corey  ra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  During 
the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ;  but 
Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  lata 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medea.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  see 
Aeson,  Mbdba,  J 4 son,  Pelias.  The  story  of 
the  Argonauts  probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minyans, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iolcus,  made  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode,  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  Argomxutica^ 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Argot  (to  "A/ryot,  -tot),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Ijatin  word 
ager.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgic 
Argos,  that  is,  a  town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and 
of  the  Achaean  Argos,  by  which  he  means  some- 
times the  whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom  of  Argos  of  which  Mycenae  was 
the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  town  of  Argos.  As 
Argos  frequently  signifies  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
the  most  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyuot 
often  occur  in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets 
also  use  A  rgivi.  —  L  Argot,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  ArgoUs  (ij  'ApyoKls)  by  Herodotus, 
but  more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Argot y  Argla  (rf  'Apytia),  or  Argolic*  (i|  'Apyo- 
A<k4).  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argos  or 
Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
Romans  signified  the  country  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia, 
on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  E, 
the  whole  Acta  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronic 
and  Argolic  gulfs  :  but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
independence  Argolis  or  Argos  was  only  the 
country  lying  round  the  Argolic  gul£  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated 
on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 
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Cleonae,  and  Phliui.  Argolis,  as  understood  by 
the  Romans,  waa  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous 
and  unproductive  country :  the  only  extensive  plain 
adapted  for  agriculture  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Argos.  Its  rivers  were  insignificant 
and  mostly  dry  in  summer :  the  most  important 
wujs  the  Inachus.  The  country  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Argfa  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauria, 
Trokzs.via,  and  Hsruionis.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were,  according  to  mytho- 
logy, the  Cynurii  ;  but  the  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  Pelasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom 
Dorians  were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2.  —2. 
Argos,  or  Argi,  •onua,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now 
Aryo%  the  capital  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta, 
the  most  important  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated 
in  a  level  plain  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachus. 
It  had  an  ancient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  Lenwu, 
and  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(dma*  area  habent  Aryi,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25).  It  pos- 
sessed numerous  temples,  and  was  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  worship  of  Hera,  whose  great 
temple,  tlcmmm,  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  remains  of  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Argos  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Inachus  or  his  son  Phoronrc*,  or  grand- 
son A  Rous.  The  descendants  of  Inachus,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Pelasgian  kings,  reigned 
over  the  country  for  9  generations,  but  were  at 
length  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danauh, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt.  The  de- 
scendants of  Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a  de- 
pendent state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon  ;  but 
under  Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose  de- 
fendant* ruled  over  the  country  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  Achaean. 
All  these  events  belong  to  mythology  ;  and  Argos 
first  appears  in  history  about  B.c.  750,  as  the  chief 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Phi  don. 
After  the  time  of  Phidon  its  power  declined,  and 
it  was  not  even  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  other  towns  of  Argolis.  Its  power  was  greatly 
weakened  by  its  wars  with  Sparta.  The  two  states 
long  contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
lay  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of  their 
300  champions,  about  a.  c.  550.  In  a  c  524 
Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  defeated  the  Argives 
with  such  loss  near  Tiryns,  that  Sparta  was  left 
without  a  rival  in  Peloponnesus.  In  consequence 
of  its  weakness  and  of  its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  In  order  to 
strengthen  itself,  Argos  attacked  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Ac,  destroyed  them, 
and  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The 
introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  democracy,  which 
continued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argos  sided  with  Athens 
atruinst  Sparta.  In  &  c  243  it  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the 
Romans,  146,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
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vince  of  Achaia.  At  an  early  time  Argos  was 
distinguished  by  its  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry 
[Sacaoak  ;  Telbsili.a]  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and 
science  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at 
Argos.  It  produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom 
Aukladas  and  Polycxbtl-b  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. 

Argos  Amphildchlcum  CApyos  rb  'A^<j*Aox»- 
*dp),  the  chief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acarnauia, 
situated  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  founded  by 
the  Argive  Amphilochus. 

Argos  Hipplum.  [Arpl] 

Arg6us  Portus  (Porto  Ferraio),  a  town  and 
harbour  in  the  island  of  lira  (Elba). 

Argil ra  C Apy oupa),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Tbessaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  738). 

Argus  ("A/ryos).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe, 
3rd  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos  derived  its 
name.  —8.  Surnamed  Panoptet, 44  the  all-seeing," 
because  he  bad  a  hundred  eyes,  son  of  Agenor, 
Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Argus.  Hera  appointed  him 
guardian  of  the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  meta- 
morphosed ;  but  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus, 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep  by 
the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Hers  transplanted 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite 
bird.  —  3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  son  of 
Phrixus,  Arestor,  or  Poly  bus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes, 
his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece.  On  his 
voynge  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found 
by  Jason  in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back 
to  Colchis. 

Argjhra  ('Apyvpa),  a  town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
trae,  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Argjhrlpa.  [Arpl] 

Aria  ('Apcfa,  'Apia :  "Afwiot,  "Aptos :  the  E. 
part  of  Khoraston,  and  the-  W.  and  JV.  W.  part  of 
A/yftoHudan),  the  most  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the  N.  by 
Margiann  and  Hyrcania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Carman ia.  It  was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  mouiw 
tains,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  sandy  deserts  ;  and, 
though  forming  a  part  of  the  great  sandy  table- 
land, now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran,  it  contained 
several  very  fertile  oases,  especially  in  its  N.  part, 
along  the  base  of  the  Sarfphi  (Kohiitan  and  Ifa- 
xuruk)  mountains,  which  was  watered  by  the  river 
Alius  or  -as  (Herirood)i  on  which  stood  the  later 
capital  Alexandria  (Herat).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Etymandrus  (Ilelmmnd)  also  belonged  to  Aria, 
and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls  was  called  Aria 
Lac  US  (Zttrrah).  From  Aria  was  derived  the 
name  under  which  all  the  E.  provinces  were  in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Aria  Lac  us.  [Aria.] 

Ariabignes  fApioslTPijt),  son  of  Darius  Hys- 
tanpis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  a.  c.  480. 

Ariadne  ('Apiottps),  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pa- 
riphae  or  Creta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  to  Minotauru*,and  gave  him  the  clue  of 
thread  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.   Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
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marry  her,and  the  accordingly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
but  on  their  arrival  in  the  i»Lind  of  Dia  (Naxo*\ 
■he  was  killed  by  Artemis.  This  is  the  Homeric 
nrconnt  (OJ.  xi.  322)  ;  but  the  more  common  tra- 
dition related  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Naxo» 
alive,  either  because  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her,  or  bwmse  he  was  ashamed  to  bring  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Nnxos,  mnde  her  his  wife,  nnd  placed  among  the 
rtara  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
riage. There  are  several  circumstances  in  the 
story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the  happiest  sub- 
jects for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Ariaeus  ('Apicubt)  or  Aridneus  ('ApiBatoj),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  hattlo  of  Cunaxa,  ac  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

Ariamnes  ('Apidjxyrji),  the  nnme  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  the  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  and 
the  other  the  son  atid  successor  of  Ariarathes  II. 

Ariarta  (*Api<mj :  /ran),  derived  from  Ahia, 
from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  must  be  caref  ully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  hounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisndae,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiana,  Gcdrosia,  and  Carman ia  (A'Ao- 
ratsan,  Afyltanutan,  /Jeloochi start,  and  Kirmau). 
But  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  far  W.  as  the  margin  of  the  Tigris-valley,  so 
as  to  include  Media  and  Persis,  and  also  to 
the  provinces  N.  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  namely 
Bactria  nnd  Sogdiana  (Bokhara).  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from 
merchant  caravans. 

Amrathe*  (' Apiapddt)t\  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.™— L  Son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  ns- 
eisted  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  3.i0. 
Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Pcrdiccas,  and  crucifud, 
32*2.  Eumenes  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia.— 2.  Son  of  Holophcrnes,  and  nephew  of 
A  riamthes  I .,  recovered  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  o  c.  315.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes 

I I.  — 3.  Son  of  Ariamnes  1 1.,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stmtonlce,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  king 
of  Syria. —4.  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  ac.  220— 162. 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 

III.  ,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  favourable  terms.  In  183 — 179,  he 
assisted  Eumenes  iu  his  war  against  Pharnaces.— 5. 
Son  of  No.  4,  previously  called  Mithridates,  reigned 
ac.  163 — 130.  He  was  suroamed  Philopator, 
nnd  wns  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergaraus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130.— 6.  Son  of  No.  5,  reigned  n.c.  130 — 
96.    He  married  Lnodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 


VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Mithridates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his  death 
the.  kingdom  was  seized  bv  Nicomcdes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  married  Landice,  the  widow  of  the 
late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was  soon  expelled  by 
Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the  throne,— » 7.  Son 
of  No.  6.  He  was,  however,  also  murdered  by 
Mithridates  in  a  short  time,  who  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
ngninst  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 
—8.  Second  son  of  No.  6  ;  but  he  was  speedily 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Both  Mithridates  and 
Nicomcdes  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  the  Cap- 
padocians ;  but  the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to 
choose  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Arioharzanes.— 9.  Son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.. reigned 
a  c.  42—36.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 

Arias  pae  or  AgTiaspae  ('ApidVrrai,  *Aypid<nrat), 
a  people  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian  province  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gedrosia,  with 
a  cipital  city,  Ariaspc  (' Apidbnrn).  In  return  for 
the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  when  he  marched  through  the 
desert  of  Camianin,  they  were  honoured  with  tho 
name  of  Evepytrcu,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  independence,  which  wns  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reward  of 
stiniil.tr  serv  ices  to  "himself. 

Arlcla  (Aricinus  :  Aritria  or  liiec'ui ), an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhan  Mount, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  16  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a  member  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Latin  towns, 
in  B.  c  338.  and  received  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebrated  grove  and 
temple  of  Diana  Arirfna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  (AViwi  ).  Diana  was  worshipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs :  her  priest,  called  rrjt 
uenmrtn%is%  was  always  a  run -away  slave,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat.  The  priest  was  obliged  to  right  with  any 
slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a  branch  of  a 
certain  tn*e  in  the  sacred  grove. 

Aridaeus.    [AniAEus  ;  AtiniuD.iEi/s.] 

Alii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Ann,  but  it  is  probably  aLo  a 
fi -mi  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  ar,  which  means  wMe, 
and  which  forms  the  first  syllabic  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Persian  names.    [Coinp.  ArtaklJ 

Arlmaspi  ApifLa(nroi\  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Scythia,  of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  Tho  germ  of  the  fable  is 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arimazos  ('Aptudfa)  or  Ariomazes  ('Apia- 
fid{r)s),  a  chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  iu  a  c  328.  In  it  Alexander 
found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactriau  chief, 
Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

Arimi  CAptpot)  and  Arlma  (rk "Apiwa  sc.  Cpyj), 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and  range 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Greek 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
monster  Typhocus.  Virgil  (Aen.  ix.  716)  has 
misunderstood  the  ciV  'Apiptots  of  Homer  (//.  ii. 
783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  beneath  lnnrime,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  namely,  Pithecusa  or 
Aenaria  (ltchia). 
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ARIMINUM. 

Arimlnum  (Arimincnsis:  Himini),  a  town  in 
Umbria  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Ariminus  (Mamcehia).  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  Um bruins  and  Pelaagians,  was  after- 
ward*  in  the  possession  of  the  Scnoncs,  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  u.  c  268,  from  which 
time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place.  After 
'earing  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first  town  which 
a  person  arrived  at  in  the  N.  R  of  Italia  proper. 

Ariobarzancs  ('Apiotfapftf'i'ijj).  I.  Kings  or 
Satraps  of  I'ontus., — L  Betrayed  by  his  son  Mi- 
thrdatcs  to  the  Persian  king,  about  B.  c.  400.— 2. 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reigned  B.  c.  363—337.  He 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  862,  and  may  l>e  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
—3,  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned  266— 240, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. —  II.  Kings 
of  Ctj-padttria. — 1.  Sumamed  Philoromacus,  reigned 
a.  c  93 — 63,  and  was  elected  king  by  the  Cappndo- 
cian%  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
several  times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
dnte*,  but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  63, 
shortly  before  his  death.— 2.  Sumamed  I'kilopafar, 
succeeded  his  father  in  63.  The  time  of  hi*  death 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  before  51,  in 
which  year  his  son  was  reigning.  — 3.  Surnamed 
Eu+'des  and  I'hiloromarus,  son  of  No.  2,  whom  he 
succeeded  about  51.  He  assisted  Pompey  against 
Caesar  in  48,  but  was  nevertheless  pardoned  by 
Caevar.  who  even  enlarged  his  territories.  He  was 
slain  in  42  by  Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting 
against  him  in  Asia. 

Axfoa  ('Apfor).  1.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  a  celebrated  player  on  the 
cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  dithyramhic 
poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb.  He  lived 
about  B.  c  625,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  nt 
the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Of  his 
life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom 
he  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prise, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Co- 
rinthian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander. 
The  rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  murder.  After  trying  in  vain  to  save  his 
life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  once  more  to 
play  on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  (he  gods 
in  inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled 
round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the 
bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarus, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel  Periander  inquired 
of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had 
remained  behind  at  Tarenlum  ;  but  when  Arion, 
at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  desert.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias  there  existed  nt  Taenarus  a  brass  monu- 
ment, representing  Arion  riding  or.  a  dolphin. 
Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were  placed  among  the 
stars.  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed 
to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  I'octac  Lyriri 
f/nnsci,  p.  566,  Ac.— 2.  A  fabulous  hors*,  which 
Poseidon  begot  by  Demeter  ;  for,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  pursuit  of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  meta- 
morphosed herself  into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  do- 
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ceived  her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  There 
were  man}'  other  traditions  resecting  the  origin  of 
this  horse,  but  all  make  Poseidon  its  father,  though 
its  mother  is  different  in  the  various  legends. 

Ariovistna,  a  German  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Aedui.  He  subdued  the 
Aedui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani,  and  threatened  to  take  still 
more.  The  Sequani  now  united  with  the  Aedui 
in  imploring  the  help  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  Ario- 
vistus  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine,  b.  c.  58. 
Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river  in  a  small  boat. 

Aristncnetus  ('AoiffraiVrroj  ),the  reputed  author 
of  2  books  of  Love-Letters,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratns,  and  Plu- 
tarch. Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  edition  is  bv  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 

Aristacnus  ^Aplirraivos),  of  Megalopolis,  some- 
times called  Aristiiettetus%  was  frequently  strategus 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  league  from  B.  c.  198  to 
185.  He  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen.  nnd  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

Aristaeus  {' 'Apteratos)^  a  divinity  worshipped 
in  various  pnrt*  of  Greece,  was  once  n  mortal,  who 
lnTame  a  god  through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind.  The  different  accounts  about  him 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred  to 
Revcral  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or,  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  nnd 
Cyrcne.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off 
by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  *ho 
gave  birth  to  Aristaeus.  Aristaeus  subsequently 
went  to  Thelies  in  Uocotia ;  but  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  son  Actakov.  he  left  Thebes  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went  to  Thrace, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  near  mount  Ilae- 
mus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he 
disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent divinities  in  ancient  mythology  :  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  of 
vine  and  olive  plantations  ;  he  taught  men  to  keep 
bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes  of  destruction. 

Aristagoras  {'  Api<rra-j/6pa%\  of  Miletus,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the  latter  during 
his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Miletus.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Naxos  (a.  c.  501),  w  hich  he  had  promised  to 
subdue  for  the  Persians,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  failure,  he  induced  the  Ionian  cities 
to  revolt  from  Pcisia.  lie  applied  fur  assistance  to 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians:  the  former  refused, 
but  the  latter  sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops. 
In  499  his  army  captured  and  burnt  Sanlis.  but 
was  finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed  ;  the  Persians  conquered  most 
of  the  Ionian  cities  ;  aud  Aristagonis  in  despair 
fled  to  Thrace  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Edo- 
ninns  in  497. 

Aristander  ('AplffTaftpoi),  the  most  celebrated 
soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a  work 
on  prodigies. 

AriatarchtU  ('Apiirrapxes).  1.  An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  *•  Four 
Hundred,"  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterwards  put  U> 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.  —  2. 
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A  Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Cleander  as  harmost 
of  Bytantium  in  400,  and  in  various  way*  ill 
treated  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Asia.— 8.  Of  Tkoba,  a  tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished 
about  B.C  454,  and  wrote  70  tragedies.  — 4.  Of 
Samor,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  flourished  between  B.  c.  280 and  264. 
He  employed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(tsoI  ntytd&v  koI  i,wo<rnifidrtitr^\lov  vol  <r«A^nji). 
Edited  by  Waliis,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  works.  There  is  a  French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Paris  1 81 0.  —  5. 
Of  S  a  moth  rack,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  156.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Ariitophanes  of  Byzantium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  himself  founded  a  grammatical  and  critical 
school.  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because 
he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aria  tar- 
chits  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which 
be  published  a  recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  labours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurious 
with  an  obelos,  and  those  which  he  considered  as 
particularly  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books  each*  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems :  he 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  find  iavour,  and  which  at  a  later 
time  became  very  general.  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples were  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries: 
the  most  eminent  of  bis  opponents  was  Cratss  of 
Mallus. 

Aristeas  ('A/motmu),  of  Proconnesus,  an  epic 
poet  of  whose  life  we  hare  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain :  some  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus;  but  other  traditions 
make  him  earlier  than  Homer,  or  a  contemporary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present him  as  a  magician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  its 
body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedoncs, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  3  books,  called  The  Arismatpea 
(to  ' Apifldtnrtia).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

Axis  t£  as  or  Aristae  us,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  8vo. 

Aristides  CAp«rr«{8n»).  L  An  Athenian,  son  of 
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Lysimachui,  surnamed  the  **  Just,"  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political  disciple 
of  Cliathenea,  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mis tocles.  Aristides  fought  as  the  commander  of  his 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a  c.  490 ;  and  next 
year,  489,  he  was  nrchon.  In  483  or  482  be  suffered 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  his  rival. 
He  was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  battle  of  Salami*, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy, 
with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  general  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  tbe  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  477,  when  the 
allies  had  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague 
Cimon  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  tbe 
command  of  the  maritime  confederacy:  and  to 
Aristides  was  by  general  consent  entrusted  tbe 
task  of  drawing  up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  assess- 
ments. This  first  tribute  of  460  talents, 
paid  into  a  common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times,  as  marking  their  Saturn ian  age.  This  is 
his  last  recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral :  his  daughters  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money.  —  2.  The 
author  of  a  work  entitled  MiUtvtca,  which  was 
probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for  its  scene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a  licentious 
character.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  have  become  popular  with  the  Romans, 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  Milesian,  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  his 
work  is  thought  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Miletus.— 3.  Of  Thkbxs,  a  celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  B.  c.  360—330.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  passions  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  common  life.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  his  death  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  offered  600,000  sesterces  for  one  of  them.  — 
4.  P.  Afiliui  Aristides,  surnamed  Theodori-k,  a 
celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  wa*  born  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  d.  117.  He  studied  under  H erodes 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  was  so  great  that 
monuments  were  erected  to  his  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  presence. 
Shortly  before  his  return  be  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  Us  ted  for  13  years,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Smyrnaeans  showed  their  gratitude  to  Aristides 
by  offering  him  various  honours  and  distinctions, 
most  of  which  he  refused :  he  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  about  A.  D.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55  orations  and 
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declamation*,  and  2  treatise*  on  rhetorical  sub- 
jects of  little  value.  His  orations  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  His 
admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes,  and  even 
A  rut  idea  did  not  think  himself  much  inferior. 
ThU  vanitj  and  self-sufficiency  made  him  enemies 
and  opponent*  ;  but  the  number  of  his  admirers 
was  far  greater,  and  several  learned  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  on  bis  orations,  some  of  which 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lip*.  1829.  —  5.  Qointiliamu  Aria- 
tide*,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  3  books  on 
music,  probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  ancient  musical  treatises:  it  is  printed  in 
the  collection  of  Meibomius  entitled  Anlkjuae  Mu- 
ucae  Auclares  Stptem,  AmiL  1652. 

Ariatlon  ('AfworfsM'),  a  philosopher  either  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  Athens  through  the  influence  of  Mithridatc*. 
He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  b.  c  87 ;  and  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  he  was  pat  to  death 
by  Sulla's  orders. 

Alistippus  ('Aplormos).  L  Son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
of  Philosophy,  flourished  about  fl.  c.  370.  The  fame 
of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, b.  c  399.  Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he 
wandered  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  far 
from  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  great  master. 
He  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living :  he  in- 
dulged in  sensual  gratifications  and  the  society  of 
the  notorious  Lais ;  and  he  took  money  for  his 
teaching  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
who  did  so).  He  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  but  he 
appear*  at  last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and 
there  to  have  spent  his  old  age.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  told  of  him,  however,  do  not  give  us  the 
notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave  of  his 
passion*,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride  in  ex- 
tracting enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of  every 
kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  prosperity 
alike.  They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two  state- 
ments of  Horace  (Ep.  L  1.  18),  that  to  observe  the 
precepts  of  Aristippu*  is  miki  res,  mow  mc  rebus 
nhjmngere,  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,  omnia  Aridip- 
pmm  decmi  color  ct  status  ft  res.  Thus  when 
reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and 
Plato  be  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we  see  from  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  1.)  where  he  maintains  an  odious 
discussion  against  Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  and  from  the  Phaedo,  where  his  ab- 
sence at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only 
at  Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless 
mentioned  as  a  reproach.  He  imparted  his  doc- 
trine to  bis  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated to  her  son,  the  younger  Ariatippus.  — 
2.  Two  tyrants  of  Argoa,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
Gonata*.    See  Aristomachus,  No*.  Sand  4. 

Aria  to,  T.,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
Younger  Pliny.  His  works  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  any  of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote 
notes  on  the  JJbri  Poster iorum  of  Labeo,  on 
Cassius,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus. 
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AristobuluB  CApitrriSouKos ),  princes  of  Judaea. 

1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  B.C.  107.  He  put  to  death  his  brother  Anti- 
gonus, in  order  to  secure  his  power,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  106. —8.  Younger  son  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  b.  c.  70.  there  was  a  civil 
war  for  some  years  between  Arislobulus  and  his 
brother  Hyrcanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
At  length  in  B.C.  63,  Arislobulus  was  deprived  of 
the  sovereignty  by  Pompey  and  carried  awny  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  escaped  from  his 
confinement  at  Rome,  with  his  son  Antigonus,  und, 
returning  to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war  ;  but  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  bock  to  Rome  by  Gabinius. 
In  49,  he  was  released  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent 
him  into  Judaea,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  the  way 
by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  —3.  Grandson  of  No. 

2,  son  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne.  He  was  made  high-priest  by  Herod, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  old,  but  was  afterwards 
drowned  at  Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  a.c.  35. 
—4.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  wns 
put  to  death  in  B.  c  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
by  order  of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  lieen 
excited  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater. 
—5.  Surnamed  "  the  Younger,"  son  of  Arislobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of  Chalcis. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station.— 
6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of  No. 
4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  n. 
55,  Nero  made  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
in  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given  to  Tigranes. 
He  joined  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Coramagene,  in  73. 

Ariatobulua.  h  Of  Cassandrea,  served  under 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his  work.— 
2.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  a.  c.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
wns  taken  from  the  books  of  Moses  ;  but  it  is  now 
admitted  that  this  work  was  written  by  a  later 
writer,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
pay  respect  to  the  Jewish  literature. 

Ariatocle*  ('Apio-TOKAfji).  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo.  —  2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, and  a  pupil  of  Herodes  Alticus,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  —  3.  Of  Messene,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  He 
wrote  a  work  on  philosophy,  some  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.— 4.  Sculptors. 
There  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name :  Aristocles 
the  elder,  who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a 
Sicyonian,  probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cy- 
donia  and  practised  his  art  in  Sicyon  ;  and  Aris- 
toclcs  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  grandson  of  the 
former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of  Canachus. 
These  artists  founded  a  school  of  sculpture  at 
Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary  reputation, 
and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for  7  gcuera- 
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tions,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetas,  Aristocles  and 
Canachus  Synnoiin,  Ptolichus,  Sostratus,  and  Pan- 
tias.  The  elder  Aristocles  prolwbly  lived  about 
a  a  GOO— 568  ;  the  younger  about  540 — 508. 

Ariftoer&tes  ('ApurroKpdnis):  1.  Last  king 
of  Arcadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartan*.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the  Messe- 
nian*, and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  b.  c.  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  office.™ -2.  An  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  son  of  Scellias,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
general*  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  fl.  c.  406,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed. 

Aristodemua  {,Kpi(rr6ir\fUn).  L  A  descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachua,  and  father  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some  tra- 
dition* Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Nnupactus  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  ;  but  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sp»rtn,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a  natural  death.— 2.  A  Messenian,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the-  preser- 
vation of  the  Messenian  state  demanded  that  a 
maiden  of  the  house  of  the  Aepytids  should  be 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter. 
In  order  to  save  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Aristodemus,  en- 
raged at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and 
opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 
demus was  afterwards  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euph.iea,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  lie  continued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  further  resistance  hope- 
less, he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  B.  c  7*23.  —  3.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in 
Cainpani.i,at  whose  court  Tarquinius  Superbus  died, 
EC.  496." 4.  One  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae (b.  c  480).  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  his  comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of 
sickness,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with 
Atimia,  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
treatment  he  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  performing  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.—  5.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.C.  315,  in  order  to  promote 
his  interests  there. —7.  There  were  many  literary 
persona  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another.  Two  were  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Carta,  b<»th  grammarians,  one  a  teacher  of  Porapey, 
and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There  was  also  an  Aris- 
todemus of  Elis.  and  another  of  Thebes,  who  are 
quoted  as  writers. 

AriatOgiton  ('Kpurrorytlrw).  L  The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  Pisiatratus.  See  Hah- 
Moniua.  — 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus.  He 
was  often  accused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
defended  himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which 
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I  are  lost  Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  are  2  against  Aristogiton,  and  among 
those  of  Dinarchus  there  is  one. 

Aristomache  (ApurTopdxi?),  daughter  of  Hip. 
parinus  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  her  and  Doris  of 
Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  perished 
with  her  daughter  Aritk. 

Ariat6macb.ua  ('Apt<rr6naxos).  1  Son  of  Talaos 
and  brother  of  Adrastus.  —  2.  Son  of  Cleodemua 
or  Cleodaeus,  grandson  of  Hyllus,  great-grandson 
of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenua,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle  when  he  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus  ;  but  his  three  sons  were  more 
successful  and  conquered  Peloponnesus.  —  8.  Ty- 
rant of  Argos,  under  the  patronage  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Aris- 
tippus  II.— 4.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aria- 
tippus  II. :  he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  death 
of  Demetrius  in  &  c.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwards  deserted 
the  Achaeans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
Argos ;  but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus Doson,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

Aristomenes  ('ApiOTopcVns).  1.  The  Messe- 
nian, the  hero  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  was  a  native 
of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Aepytus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  began 
the  war  in  B.  c.  685,  39  years  after  the  end  of 
the  1st  war.  Soon  after  it*  commencement  he  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  that  he  waa 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war.  through 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retreated  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  1 1  years, 
constantly  ravaging  the  land  of  Laconia.  In 
one  of  his  incursions,  however,  the  Spartans 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers,  and  car- 
rying him  with  50  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (xtaias)  where  condemned 
criminals  were  thrown.  The  rest  perished  ;  not 
so  Aristomenes,  the  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wing* 
as  he  fell,  and  a  fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  day 
from  the  cavern.  But  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  Twin  Brothers,  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long  .suc- 
cessfully defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans ;  Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
waa  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spartans,  B.  c 
668.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  died.  Damagetos,  king  of  Ialysus,  had 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  **  to  marry  the 
(laughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,"  and  he  there* 
fore  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodiana  ho- 
noured Aristomenes  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagorida*. 
—  2.  An  Acarnanian,  who  governed  Egypt  with 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  but  was  pot  to  death  by  Ptolemy  in 
192.  — 3.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ariaton  (  VffT^)-  t  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  260.   Though  he  professed  himself  a  Stoic, 
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ret  be  differed  from  Zeno  in  several  point*,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  small  school.  He  is  said 
to  h.ire  died  of  a  amp  de  soUil.  —  2.  A  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Julis  in  the  island  of  Ceoe,  succeeded 
Lycoo  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  b.  c 
230.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  works  which 
are  lent.  —  3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher and  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Nile. 

Axistonantae  {'Aftororovrsu),  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  harbour  of  Pallene. 

ArutonJou  fApioToVuto*).  L  A  natural  son 
of  Kumenes  II.  of  Pergamua.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother  Attalus  III.,  B.C.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Ramans,  Aristonicus  laid  claim  to 
the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cesa.  He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Licinias 
Cra*«is  ,  but  in  130  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  M.  Perperna,  wa»  carried  to  Rome  by 
M\  Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 

2.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  most  of 
which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

Aristonymus  ( 'Apiffnuwuos ),  a  comic  poet  and 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsiaa. 

Arutopblnea  (•Ap.«rro^drnt).  L  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  B.  C  444  and  probably 
at  Athena.  His  father  Philippus  had  pn&sessions  in 
Aegina,  and  may  originally  hare  come  from  that 
island,  wh  ence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes 
was  a  genuine  Athenian  citizen :  his  enemy  Cleon 
bruucht  against  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights  ((crfos  -ypaipal),  but 
without  success.  He  had  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Araroe,  and  Nico^tratus,  but  of  his  private  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  B.  c. 
380.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the 
evils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
the  only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all 
resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and 
often  a  wise  patriot  He  had  the  strongest  affection 
far  Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the 
state  in  whieh  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiade*  and  Aristides  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes 
the  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Another  great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  re- 
cently adopted  system  of  education  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
tive and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian 
mind  by  the  Ionian  and  EJeatic  philosophers,  and 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the 
age  following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories 
introduced  by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
and  not  truth  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a  universal 
scepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people. 
The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
Alcihiades,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  most  disliked,  heading  the  war  party 
in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in 
a  literature.    Of  this  latter 
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school — the  literary  and  poetical  Sophists — Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that 
fitrtupoeoipla  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  his  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power  ;  all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  bad  not  wisdom  to  find  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopek-f.s  nnd  unde- 
sirable one  of  a  movement  backwards  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  we  allow  him  to  have  been  honest  nnd 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed: — 425.  Ackar- 
nians.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
priae. — 124.  'Iwwfit,  KmyhU  or  Horsemen.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  priae  ;  second  Cratinus.  —  423. 
Clouds.  First  prize,  Cratinus  ;  second,  Amipsias. 
— 422.  Warp*.  Second  prize.  —  Clouds  (second 
edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a  prize.  Some  writers 
place  this  B.  c  411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very 
uncertain.  —  419.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis 
first.  —  Birds.  Second  prize  ;  Amipsias,  first ; 
Phrynichus,  third.  —  411.  Lysistrat*.  —  Thetmo- 
phnriuxutae.  During  the  Oligarch}-. — 408.  First 
IHuius. —  405.  Frogs.  Fir«t  prize;  Phrynichus, 
second  ;  Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. — 39*2. 
Ecdenazustte.  —  388.  Second  edition  of  the  Hulus. 
—  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosioon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.  c  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  —  Suidaa  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  As  a  poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.  Hit 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
one  in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorious  language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No 
flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy : 
animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into  bis  service  ; 
frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  stealing 
a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a  pig.  —  Editions.  The  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invernizzi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  Lips.  1794— 1826, 
and  by  Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo  ,  London,  1829.— 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  nt  Alexandria. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotu*  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus,  He 
lived  about  B.  c.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Ptolemy  III., and  had  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  {$i6f>9vai$ ). 
The  philosopher*  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
of  the  pocta,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions. 
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All  we  passes*  of  hit  numerous  work*  consists  of 
fragment*  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  tome  argument*  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  his  A«'£«i, 
which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  He* 
rodian's  Partitumei,  London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289. 

Aristophott  ('Apnrr6<pmv).  L  Of  the  dermis  of 
Azenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponnc- 
sian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement, as  preserved 
by  Aeschines,  that  he  was  accused  75  timet  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways come  off  victorious.  In  a  c  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
trrat*  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators.  —2.  Of  the  de- 
mus  of  Colyttus,  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  orator  of  great  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Absthinbs.]  — -3.  A  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  •—  4.  A  painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnotus. 

Ariatotelei"  ('ApiaToWAijj),  the  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  384.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  science :  his  mother, 
Phrtestis  (or  Phaestias),  was  descended  from  a 
Chalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma- 
nifested by  Aristotle  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  lost  bis  father  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Proxcnus  of  Atarncus  in  My- 
sia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  367,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  365.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him  the 
**  intellect  of  his  school,"  and  his  house,  the  house 
of  the  "  reader."  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
years,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  undisturbed  ;  for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his 
enemies.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrate*.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippus  as 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  Hermlas  at  Atarneus,  where  he  mar- 
ried Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince. 
On  the  death  of  Humus,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atarncus  to 
Mytilene.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  13  years  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect.    His  native  city, 


|  Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  wa« 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a  gymna- 
sium (called  Nympbaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a 
pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his 
pupils.    Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander.    Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedonia  ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in  - 
terruption  for  only  4.    Still  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
a  hurricane  through  the  world.    On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.    Here  he  found  his  friend  X en oc ra- 
tes president  of  the  Academy.    He  himself  had 
the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Ly- 
ceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.    He  soon 
assembled  round    him  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  («^«rro() 

I  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up 
and  down  (vcpiwerrwc),  and  not  sitting,  which  waa 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peripate- 
tic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  hi* 
school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lecture* 
every  day.  Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morn- 
ing («m0<»ot  wtplvaros)  to  a  narrower  circle  of 
chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamatic  or  acroatic,  embraced  subjects  connected 
with  the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology), 
physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  (SdAiror  mpimcroi)  and  intended 
for  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordingly 
he  called  exoteric),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics, 
and  politics.  He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation,  as  in  regular 
lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the  most  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
it  for  13  years  (335—323).  During  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  large 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  him, 
to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most 
excellent  works,  the  History  of Animal:  Mean- 
while various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his  wife 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  "her  a  daughter  of  the 
same  namo  :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a  friend 
of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllia,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Nicomachus.  But  a  source  of  still  greater 
grief  was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupil. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Callis- 
THjtNES,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  opposed  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor,  although 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share 
in  poisoning  the  king,  is  a  fabrication  of  a  later 
age  ;  and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
died  a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323)  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
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cion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia  ;  but  as 
it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation 
against  him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (cureffsiat) 
by  the  hierophnnt  Kurymedon.  lie  withdrew 
from  Athetfs  before  his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the 
beginning  of  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city  Sta- 
gira,  and  hia  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to 
Theophrastu*  bis  well-stored  library  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  his  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes,  and  a 
lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  /V,  and  with 
a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his  countenance. 
He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to  external  np- 
,  and  bestowed  much  care  on  his  dress 
He  is  described  as  having  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  astonishing 
extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy 
of  his  mind.  —  The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  according 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat :  we  only  men- 
tbe  most  important  in  each  class.  1.  Dia. 
axn  Logic — The  extant  logical  writings 
are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the  title  Otyu- 
non  ("©pyssrw,  i.  e.  instrument  of  science).  They 
arc  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  method 
by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge.  An  insight 
into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  nim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  €  works  composing 
the  Organ  on  :  these  separate  works  are,  1 .  Ka-rn- 
yopiat,  Praedicamenta,  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of 
the  (10)  comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which 
all  the  attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  .u 
species.  2.  Utp\  ipfinvtlat,  De  Interpretutione, 
concerning  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of 
speech.  3,  4.  'A*aAtm«&  wpirtpa  and  verrtpa. 
Analytical  each  in  2  books,  on  the  theory  ot  con- 
clusions, so  called  from  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
clusion into  its  fundamental  component  parts.  5. 
Terr i* A,  De  LocU,  in  8  books  of  the  general  points 
of  view  (t*wo»),  from  which  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  6.  IIcp)  ooQumttw  i\i  yxaM\  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  some- 
thing. The  best  edition  of  the  Organon  is  by 
Waitx,  Lips.  1844.  —  II.  Th«oretical  Philo- 
sophy, consisting  of  Mc!afJi;,sics,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics,  on  all  of  which  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1 . 
The  Meiaphytics^in  14  books  (ts>  a  era  to  ^ufftaft), 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  were  put  together  as  one  work 
after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work  from  its  being 
placed  after  (*t«Ta)  the  Physics  (t4  <pwruca).  The 
best  edition  is  by  Brand  is,  Bcrol.  1823.  —  2.  In 
Mathematics  we  haTe  2  treatises  by  Aristotle :  (1 .) 
rw pi  kripm  7paufta*r,  i.  e.  concerning  indivisible 
lines  ;  2.  Mrjxcwuca  irpoe*AtjuaTa,  Mechanical  Pro- 
blems.—  3.  In  Physics,  we  have, —  (1).  Physics 
If  write))  hxpiaaii,  called  also  by  others  *tpl  aaxwp), 
in  8  books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the  general 
principle*  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.)  (2.) 
Concerning  the  Heaven  (**f&  obparov\  in  4  books. 
(3.)  On  Production  and  Destruction  ("pi  ytrtatttt 
koI  tpdopas,  de  Gcneratione  et  Cbrruptione\  in  2 
books,  develop  the  general  laws  of  production  and 
destruction.  (4.)  On  Meteorology  ( p.erivpo\oyutd. 

4  books.  (5.)  On  the  Universe  (wspi 
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mfcr/iow,  Je  Mundo\  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treats 
the  subject  of  the  Inst  2  works  in  a  popular  tone 
and  a  rhetorical  style  altogether  foreign  to  Aris- 
totle. The  whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a 
work  with  the  same  title  by  Appulcius.  (6.)  The 
History  of  Animals  {**p\  (wotv  taropla),  in  9  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of  tho 
natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  classes,  and 
species  ;  especially  giving  all  the  characteristics  ol 
each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  internal  vi- 
tal functions  ;  according  to  the  manner  of  its  copula- 
tion, its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1811.  The  observa- 
tions in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  saga- 
city, and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations.  (Cuvicr.)  (7.)  On  the 
parts  of  Animals  ('(pi  tymv  uoplu*)y  in  4  books, 
in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phaenomena 
in  each  sprcies,  develops  the  causes  of  these  phaeno- 
mena by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the 
animal.  (8.)  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (wtpl 
f<£vr  ytriotwt),  in  5  books,  treats  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (9.)  De 
Incessu  Animalium  (w«pl  {w*tv  woptlai).  (10.) 
Three  books  on  the  Soul  (wspl  ^vxvs).  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  to  be  44  the  internal  formative  prin- 
ciple of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  is  capable  of  life."  Best  edition  by 
Trendelenburg,  Jenac,  1833.  Several  anatomical 
works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  He  was  the  first 
person  who  in  any  especial  manner  advocated  ana- 
tomical investigations,  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  fre- 
quently refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject.— III.  Practical  Philosophy  or  Politics. 
— All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philo- 
sophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works: 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeconomics.  ) .  The 
Nicomachean  Ethics  ('HOik*  NiKoadx«a),  in  10 
books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest  and 
most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well 
as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  hap- 
piness (cv&aiuorfa)  ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
actor,  and  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favourable  external  circumstances. 
Virtue  is  the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  con- 
sciously according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature 
of  man  (ipObt  koyot).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two 
extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several 
virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterised.  Best 
editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.  1820;  Corais,  Paris, 
1822  ;  Card  well,  Oxon.  1828  ;  Michelet,  Berol. 
1828.  — 2.  The  Eudemean  Ethics  ('HOiatt  Ett>{- 
M«o),  in  7  books,  of  which  only  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and 
vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books  iv. 
v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  This  ethical  work 
is  perhaps  a  recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited 
by  Eudemus.  —  3.  'Hflurtf  M»7oAo,  in  2  books.  — 4. 
Politics  (noAmxd),  in  8  books.  The  Ethics  con- 
duct us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the 
word  vcrrtpoy  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the 
Politics,  and  in  the  latter  by  wp6rtpor  to  the 
Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  for  the  human  community  in  the  state  ;  for 
the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  but  "  happy  life,  as  it  is  at- 
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tained  by  meant  of  virtue  *  (AperA,  perfect  deve- 
lopment  of  the  whole  man).  Hence  also  ethic*  form 
the  first  and  moit  general  foundation  of  political 
life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain  it*  highest 
object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail  among  iu 
citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
after  which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of 
a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  roost  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider, 
Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809;  Corais,  Paris,  1821  ; 
Gottling,  Jenae,  18*24  ;  Stahr,  with  a  German 
translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Bnrthelemy  St.  Hilaire, 
with  a  French  translation,  Paris.  1837.— 5.  Oeco- 
nomics  (oUoropucd),  in  2  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine.  —  IV.  Works  on  Aht,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art  To  these  belong  the  Poetic*  and 
Rhetoric  1.  The  Poetics  (Tltpl  wmnrtttnt).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a  theory  of  Tragedy  ;  nothing 
else  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  epos ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Oxon.  1794  ;  Hermann,  Lips.  1802  ; 
Grafenhan,  Lips.  1821  ;  Bekker,  BeroL  1832  ; 
Ritter,  Colon.  1839.— 2.  The  Rhetoric  (rtxrn  fa- 
ropucfi),  in  3  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  make*  a  scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction :  he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation. 
The  second  main  division  of  fhe  work  treats  of  the 
production  of  that  favourable  disposition  in  the 
hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement.  — 
According  to  a  story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
t>er]tioathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophra^tus 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophnutus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophnutus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hand*  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ;  but  be  retained  for  himself,  as  nn 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendant*  of  Ne- 
leus, who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pcrgamus, 
knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a  large  library,  than  concealing 
them  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced 
out  these  valuable  relics  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition 
of  Aristotle's  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon *s  library  to  Rome,  a  c. 
84.  [Apkllicon.]  From  this  story  an  error 
handed  down  from  the  time 
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of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  was  concluded 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phnutus had  published  their  writings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  system  ;  and  that  it  «as 
not  till  200  years  later  that  they  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  world.  That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  hia 
writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  before  he  could  finish  some  of  hi*  works  and 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  hia 
works  for  publication,  and  published  several  in  hia 
life-time.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exoteric  writing*  Those  which  had  not 
Wen  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Theophnutus  and  bis  disciples  in  a 
complete  form. — Editions.  The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1831—1840.  4to.  text,  2  vols.,  and  a  Latin 
translation  in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a 
stereotyped  edition  published  by  Tanchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1832, 16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition  of  the 
text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig,  1843. 

Aristoxenus  ('Apurr  octroi),  of  Tarentum,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  musician,  flourished 
about  B.C.  318.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a  harmony  of 
the  body  (Cic  Tusc  L  10),  a  doctrine  which  bad 
been  already  discussed  by  Plato  in  the  Phaedo. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  extant  is  hia 
K!e tnents  of  Harmony  (opportft-a  <rrotx«ut),  in  3 
books  :  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiqnat  Afm- 
sicae  Auctores  Srptem,  Amst.  1652. 

Aristuj  ("Aptorot).  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cvprua, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.— fc.  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Arias,  river.  [Aria.] 

Ariftila  (if  'Kputwrta  x«pa),  a  district  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown  (Ariurium  CiVmrn,  Virg.  Ed.  v.  71). 

Armene  ('Apfi«>n,  or  -i)mf :  Ahtiman),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  5  days,  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Sinope,  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  which  Armene  stood. 

Armenia  ('Aontwia :  'Ap/*«Vioj,  Armeniu* :  Ar- 
menia), a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table  land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Cyrus  and  A  raxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latter 
of  which  divid*  s  the  country  into  2  unequal  parts, 
which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  L  Armenia 
Major  or  Propria  ('A  if  n*yd\n  or  4  Hits  aaAov. 
n4rni  Erzenmm,  Ears,  Van,  and  Ertvan).  was 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (A'vr), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia  ;  on  the 
N.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Moscbici  mountains  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus),  and  the 
Euphrates  (/-Vox),  which  divided  it  from  Colchis 
and  Armcuia  Minor;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.E. 
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hy  the  mountains  called  Manas,  Niphates,  and  ' 
Gordiaei  (the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus),  and  the 
lower  coarse  of  the  Arax&s,  which  divided  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media  :  on  the 
B.  the  country  comes  to  a  point  at  the  confluence  > 
mf  the  Cyras  and  Araxea,  It  is  intersected  by  [ 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  run  the  two 
great  rivers  Araxkr,  flowing  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Ananias  or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(.I/ktomO,  flowing  \V.  into  the  main  stream  (Frai) 
Just  above  M.  Masius.  The  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  basins 
of  theae  two  rivers,  and  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
In  the  S.  of  the  country  is  the  great  lake  of  Ian, 
Arsisses  Pal  us,  enclosed  by  mountain  chains  which 
connect  Ararat  with  the  S.  range  of  mountains.  — 
2  Armenia  Kinor  ('A  luttpd,  or  Bpaxvrtpa),  was 
bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divided 
it  from  Armenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  mountains  Scodlses,  Paryadres,  and  Anti- 
Taurua,  dividing  it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Comtnag/ene  in  N.  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  E.  and  S.  of  the  city  of  Sitcat  (the  ancient 
Cabira  or  Sebaate)  as  far  as  the  Kuphrates  and  the 
Taurus.  The  boundaries  between  Armenia  Minor 
and  Cappadocia  varied  at  different  times  ;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
snmetimes  called  Cappadocia,  and.  on  the  other 
band,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Hairs 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  under  the 
name  of  Armenia. — The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  aboriginal  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  they  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  which  is  called 
Caucasian.  Their  language,  though  possessing 
some  remarkable  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  family  ;  and  their 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  with  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  as  in  the  goddess  Analtis,  whose  worship 
wa*  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They  had  commercial 
dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  they  had  preserved  a  great  degree  of 
primitive  simplicity,  but  400  years  later  Tacitus 
gives  an  unfavourable  view  of  their  character.  — 
The  earliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
country  as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  per- 
petually to  maintain  their  independence  against 
attacks  from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiramis,  but  again  threw  off 
the  yoke  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
revolt.  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and  Persians 
seem  to  have  varied  between  successful  resistance, 
unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly  alliance.  A  body 
of  Armenians  formed  a  part  of  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  against  Greece  ;  and  they  assisted 
Darius  Codomannus  against  Alexander,  and  in 
this  war  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  empire  (b.  c.  328).  After 
another  interval  of  successful  revolt  (b.c  317 — 
274),  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ; 
but  when  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  (ac.  190),  the  country  again  regained 
its  independence,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  it 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
M.-ijor  and  Minor,  under  two  different  dynasties, 
founded  respectively  by  the  nobles  who  headed 
the  revolt,  Artaxia*  and  Zariadras.  Ultimately, 
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Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Trajan  ;  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpe- 
tual object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthiana,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardoshir;  in 
a.  d.  22«. 

Armenlus  Mons  (to  'A/yttVioir  Spot),  a  branch 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Arrninlus  (the  Latinised  form  of  Hermann, 44  the 
chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimcr,  "  the  conqueror,"  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountain*, 
now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
He  was  born  in  n.  c  18 ;  and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  equites.  In  a.  d.  9,  Arminius,  who 
was  now  27  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in  the  country 
with  3  legion*,  was  destroyed  with  almost  all 
his  troops  [Varus J  ;  and  the  Romans  had  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  14,  Arminius  bad  to  defend  his  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  he  was  successful  ;  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew 
towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  his  uncle,  Ingu  oni  it, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  was  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus 
at  Rome.  In  16.  Arminius  was  again  railed  upon 
to  resist  Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Germa- 
nicus in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age,  a.  n.  19. 

Annorlca  or  Aremorica,  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligcris  (Ijoirt)  to  the  Se- 
quana  (Seine),  derived  from  the  Celtic  or,  a/r, 
**  upon,"  and  muir,  mor,  **  the  sea,"  The  Ar mu- 
riate civUatet  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  ( //.  G. 
vii.  75). 

Ana  (Arnas, -atis:  Civitdla  d'Arno),*  town 
in  Umbria  near  Pemsia. 

ArnM  <  'Aprot),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, S-  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

Arae  ("Aprn),  a  town  in  Boeotia  mentioned  by 
Homer  (/{.  ii.  507),  supposed  by  Pamanias  to  be 
the  same  as  Chaeronen,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Acraephium  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  Copais. 

Arnisaa  ('Apviotra :  Ottrorn  $),  a  town  in  Eor- 
daea  in  Macedonia. 

ArnoblUf.  1.  The  elder,  a  native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  a.  u.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity ;  and 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  con 
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version,  he  wrote,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  his 
celebrated  work  against  the  Pagans,  in  7  books 
(Ubri  srplem  advemu  (rentes),  which  we  still  pos- 
sess. The  nest  edition  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 
■—8.  The  Younger,  lived  about  a.  D.  460,  and 
was  probably  a  bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a  Semi- Pelagian. 

Anion  CApruv :  Watl-el  Afojib),  a  considerable 
river  of  E.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  flowing  W.  through  a  rocky  valley  into  the 
Lacus  Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Arnonas  ;  and  in  it  the  Romans 
bad  a  military  station,  called  Castra  Arnonensia. 

Am  as  (Arno),  the  chief  river  of  Etruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pisae,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.    It  gave  the  name  to  the  TrU>u> 
Arviensit,  formed  B.C.  387. 
•Ar5a  ('Apia  or  'Ap&n\  the  ancient  name  of 
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Aromati  (t4  'Apvpaxra,  'ApwpArttv  tuipov. 
Cape  G'uanlafui),  the  E.-most  promontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf :  also  the 
surrounding  district  was  called  Aromata  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Kegio,  with  a  town  'Apttudrvp  in*6piov : 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

Arpi  (Arp£nus:  A rpt\ an  inland  town  in  the 
Dnunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Diomedes,  who  called  it  'Apyos  Xmitov,  from  which 
its  later  names  of  Arpyrippa  or  A rt/prlpa  and  Arpi 
arc  said  to  have  arisen  (file  (Diomedes)  urbrm 
A  rtjffri/ximi  patriae  crxpiomine  t/entis%  Virg.  A  en.  xi. 
246).  During  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the  | 
Sainnitc  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b  c.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arplnum  (Arpinas,  -atis:  Arpino),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (/Yorwio),  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volscians  and  afterwards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  received  the  jut 
tujfhuni,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
b.  c  188.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marias  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  his  father's 
villa,  situated  on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenus.  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate 
S.  of  Anvnum,  called  Arcanum. 

Arretluzn  or  Aritiom  (Arretlnus:  Arezso),  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  a  fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Amu  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  corn.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of 
Arretini  Vetrres,  Fidcnates,  Julientet.  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a  noble  family  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a  city  2  or  3  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arezso, 
on  a  height  called  Poggio  diSan  Comelio,  or  Cartel 
Seccn,  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium. 

ArrhapacMtif  ('A^as-ax*™),  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Choatras. 

Axrhibaeua  ('AfipiSaios ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace* 
donians  of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  king  Perdiccas 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  was  to  reduce  him 
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that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (a  c  424),  and 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful  joint  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Brasidas,  and 
Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful  retreat 

Arrhidaeus  ('Aflpiteuot)  or  Aridaeus  CApi- 
Salot).  L.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  danrer,  Philinna  of 
Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.    He  was 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c 
323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.    The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of 
Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On. 
their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Poly- 
sperchon  ;  but  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olyropias, 
317.  —  2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  obtained 
the  province  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Triparadisus, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Antigonus  in  3 1 9. 

Ania.  1.  Wife  of  Caecina  Paetiu.  When 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  A.  D.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  to 
her  husband,  and  said,  "  Partus,  it  does  not  pain 
me."— 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Th  rosea. 

Arriatttu  ('A#»a»'©'j).  1-  Of  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  born  about  A.  D.  90,  was  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention  as  a  phi  • 
losopher  by  publishng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
his  master.  In  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship ;  from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  In  136, 
hn  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mas- 
sniretae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  146,  Arrian  was  consul  ;  and  about  150 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  regarded  his  relation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates ;  and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.  With  this  view  be  published,  1 .  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Autrpt€al 
Erurr^Tov)  in  8  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is 
still  extant.  Edited  in  SchweighMuscr's  Epieteieae 
PkUotophiae  Monumenta,  vol.  iiL,  and  in  Coraes* 
Udptpya  'EAAqr.  BtSktod.  vol  viii.  —  2.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus 
('Eyx*u>lSiov  'LwiK-rffTov),  which  is  still  extant. 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for 
many  centuries,  both  with  Christians  and  Pagans. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser  and 
Coraes,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lost.  His  original  works  arc :  — 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  (KvrrrrnTiit6s),  which 
forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon 's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  editions 
of  Xenophon's  works.  —  4.  The  History  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  ('Ard- 
ftum  1AA»(di'8pot>),  in  7  books,  the  most  important 
of  Arrian 's  works.    This  great  work  reminds  the 
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reader  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its 
tale,  but  aim  by  the  ease  and  clearness  of  iU  style. 
It  is  also  of  great  value  for  iu  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  —  5.  On  India 
(*Ir8urh  or  ri'IroMcd),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation  of  Ctesias  of 
C nidus,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian 
wished  to  supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct 
account  The  best  editions  of  the  Anabaai$  are  by 
Ellmdt,  Regiroontii,  1832,  and  by  C.  W.  Krliger, 
Berlin,  1835;  of  the  Indica  by  Schmicder,  Halle, 
1798.  —  6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  (wtplwkovs  irorrov  Ed(«(rov), 
which  bad  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  him- 
self during  his  government  of  Cappadocia.  This 
Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with  a 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Pains  Maeotis,  both  of  which  also 
bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  belong  undoubt- 
edly to  a  later  period.  The  best  editions  arc  in 
Hudson's  Geograpki  Afinorts,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's 
and  Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geogra- 
phers. —  7-  A  work  on  Tactics  (A070*  TawTiirOf  or 
r«X*V  TKTirt),  of  which  we  possess  at  present 
«n\r  a  fragment:  printed  in  Dlancard's  collection 
of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost 
—  2.  A  Roman  jurisconsult  probably  lived  under 
Trajan,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the 
orator  Arrianus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a  treatise  <U  /ntcrdictu,  of  which 
the  2d  book  i»  nuoti*d  in  the  Digest. 

Arrfbaa,  Arrjbas.  Arymbaa,  or  Tharrytaa 
C Anitas,  'A/J|)i^a»,  'Af>v(i6as,ot  Oo^/Svroi),  a  de- 
scendant of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epinrs.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
edncated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  to  have  framed  for  the  Molossians  a  code  of 
laws,  and  established  a  regular  constitution. 

Q.  Arrfus.  L  Praetor,  R  c  72,  defeated  Crixus, 
the  loader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but  was  after- 
wards conquered  by  Spartacus.  In  7 1,  Arrius  was 
to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily.  —2.  A  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  n.  c.  59.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero. 

Arrlua  Aper.  [Aprr.] 

L,  Arruntltts.  L  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  a  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sext.  Pompey  in  Sicily, 
and  was  restored  to  the  state  with  Pompey.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
of  Ortavianus  at  the  battle  of  Actiuro,  31,  and  was 
consul  in  22.-2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  d.  6.  Augustus  declared  in  his  last  illness,  that 
Arruntius  was  notunworthy  of  the  empire,  and  would 
have  boldness  enough  to  seise  it  if  «n  opportunity 
presented.  This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Arm  (Aauifra),  a  town  in  Hispanin  Baetica. 

Arsacei  ('Apodmii\  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  bomc  by  all 
his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  A  rtaeidat. 
L  He  wm  of  obscure  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
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come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus.  Ho 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire  of  the  Selcucidae,  and  he  became  the"  first 
monarch  of  the  Parthians.  This  event  probably 
took  place  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  ;  but  the  history  of  the  revolt  as  well  as  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  is  stated 
very  differently  by  different  historians.  Araicrs 
reigned  only  2  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates.  —  2.  Tiridates,  reigned  37 
years,  &c.  248 — 21 1,  and  defeated  Selcucus  Cal- 
linicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  11.^3.  Arta- 
bantu  L,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  attacked  by 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  who,  however,  was 
unable  to  subdue  bis  country,  and  at  length  recog- 
nised him  as  king,  about  210. —  4.  Priapatius, 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  1 5  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabauus.  —  5. 
Phraates  L,  subdued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he 
had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Mithridates.  —  6.  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Arsaces 
IV.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  Syria,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithri- 
dates treated  Demetrius  with  respect  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Khodogunc  in  marriage.  Mith- 
ridates died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  138  and  130.— 7.  Phraates  II.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  ngainst  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  and  slew 
in  battle,  b.  c.  128.  Phraates  himself  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle  by  tho  Scythians,  who  had 
been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him  ngainst 
Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  former. —8.  Artabanus  II.,  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  youngest  son  ofAr- 
sacea  IV.,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  —  9.  Mith- 
ridates IX,  son  of  the  preceding,  prosecuted  many 
wars  with  success,  and  ndded  many  nations  to  the 
Parthian  empire,  whence  be  obtained  the  surname 
of  Great  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans 
first  had  any  official  communication  with  Parthia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  B.  c.  !>'2,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  — 10.  (Mnascires  1)  Nothing 
ia  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX.  Even 
his  name  is  uncertain.  —  IL  Banatroees,  reigned  7 
years,  and  died  about  B.C.  70.— 12.  Phraates  HI., 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  courted.  He  con- 
traded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  he  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  At  a  later  period  misunder- 
standings arose  between  Pompey  and  Phraatea, 
but  Pompey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  although  Phraates  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigrancs,  tho  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey's  assistance.  Phraates 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards  bv  his  2  sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodcs.  — 13.  Mithridates  HI., 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during 
the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelty,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodcs.  Mithridates  afterwards  made 
war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death.  —  14.  Orodes  I.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surcnas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
53.    [Crasslr.]    After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
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Orodea  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  hit  ton  1 
Pacorua,  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a  small 
force,  but  waa  driven  back  by  Caasius.  In  50 
Pacorua  again  crossed  the  Euphratea  with  a  much 
larger  army,  and  advanced  aa  far  aa  Antioch,  but 
was  defeated  near  AntigonCa  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthiana  now  remained  quiet  for  aome  yeara.  In 
40  they  crossed  the  Euphratea  again,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorua  and  Labienua,  the  aon  of  T. 
Labienua.  They  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Aaia 
Minor,  but  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidiua 
IVassua,  one  of  Antony"*  legates :  Labienua  was 
slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  Parthiana  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  38,  Pacorua  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  waa  completely  defeated  and  fell 
in  the  battle.  Thia  defeat  waa  a  severe  blow  to 
the  aged  king  Orodea,  who  shortly  afterwards  sur- 
rendered the  crown  to  his  aon,  Phraatea,  during 
his  life-time.  — 13.  Phraatea  IV.,  commenced  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his  30  brothers,  and 
his  own  aon,  who  was  grown  up,  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  royal  family  whom  the  Parthiana 
could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
aeqnence  of  his  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  but  waa  obliged  to  retreat  after  loaing 
a  great  part  of  hia  army.  A  few  yeara  after- 
waida  the  crueltiea  of  Phraatea  produced  a  rebellion 
against  him  ;  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  Tiridatca  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraa- 
tea, however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridatea  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraatea.  Augustus  restored 
hia  son  to  Phraatea,  on  condition  of  hia  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in 
the  way  with  Crrusus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 :  their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  aa  hostages 
his  -1  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
Boned  by  his  wife  Tberrauaa,  and  her  son  Phrnata- 
cea.— 18,  Phxaatacet,  reigned  only  a  short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  aubjecta  on  account  of 
hia  crimes.  The  Parthian  noblea  then  elected  as 
king  Orodea,  who  waa  of  the  family  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae.— 17.  Orodea  II.,  also  reigned  only  a  abort 
time,  as  he  waa  killed  by  the  Parthian s  on  account 
of  hia  cruelty.  Upon  hia  death  the  Parthiana  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vononea,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  I V.,  who  waa  accordingly  granted  to 
them.  -—18.  Vondnet  I.,  aon  of  Phraatea  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanua,  king  of  Media,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Artabanua  drove  Vononeg 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  subsequently  m  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a.  o.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberius  on  account  of  hia  great  wealth. 
—19.  Artabanua"  HX,  obtained  the  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulaion  of  Vononea, 
about  a.  d.  16.  Artabanua  placed  A reacea,  one 
of  hia  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
be  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  beg  him  to  send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied 
with  the  request ;  but  Phraatea  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  waa  carried  off  by  a  disease,  a.  d.  35.  As 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  act  up  Ti- 
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ridates,  another  of  the  Artacidac,  as  a  claimant  to 
the  Parthian  throne :  Artabanua  waa  obliged  to 
leave  hia  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
placcdTiridates  on  the  throne.  Artabanus  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  next  year  (36)  by  his  fickle  subjects. 
He  was  once  more  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and 
once  more  restored.  He  died  soon  after  his  last 
restoration,  leaving  two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Gotar- 
zes,  whose  civil  wars  are  related  differently  by 
Joseph  us  and  Tacitus.  —  20.  Gotanes,  succeeded 
hia  father,  Artabanua  III.,  but  waa  defeated  by 
his  brother  Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania  — 
2L  Bardanes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotanes 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But  as  be  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Mcherdatet, 
grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius  complied  with 
their  request,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Syria 
to  assist  Meherdatea,  but  the  latter  was  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotanes.— 
22.  Vononoa  II.,  succeeded  Gotanes  about  50. 
His  reign  was  short.  — 23.  Vologeses  I.,  son  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Tiridatea.  In  55  he  gave  up  Ar- 
menia to  the  Romans,  but  in  58  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans :  the  Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Domitius  Corbulo,  and  Tiridates  was  driven 
out  of  Armenia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  con- 
dition that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridatea, provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Rome  in  63,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown.  Vologeses  after- 
wards maintained  friendly  relations  with  Vespasian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
—  24.  Pacoras,  succeeded  his  father,  Vologeses 
I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan.— 28.  Chosroei  or  OsrSes),  succeeded  his 
brother  Pacorua  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His 
conquest  of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  for  a  time  subject  to 
Rome.  [Trajanusl]  Upon  the  death  of  Trajan 
in  a.  D.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamas- 
pates  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  king.  Chosroes.  Hadrian 
relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastem  boundary  of  the 
Rum  an  empire.  Chosroes  died  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  — 26.  Vologeses  TX,  succeeded  his 
father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  from  about  122  to 
149.  — 27.  Vologeaosm.,  began  to  reign  in  149. 
He  invaded  Syria  in  lb'2,  but  the  generals  of  the 
emperor  Verus  drove  him  back  into  his  own  domi- 
nions, invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  took 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  ;  and  Vologeses  was  obliged, 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  —  28.  Vologeses  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodua.  Hia 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimius  Severua,  who 
took  Ctesiphon  in  199.    On  the  death  of  Volo- 
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geses  IV.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  Parthia  was  torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the 
crown  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses.  —  29.  Volo- 
geses Y.,  son  of  Vologeses  IV.,  was  attacked  by 
Caracal  la  in  215,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Artabanus.  —  SO.  Arta- 
bauuB  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  The  war 
commenced  by  Caracal  la  against  Vologeses,  was 
continued  against  Artabanus  ;  but  Macrinus,  the 
successor  of  Caracal  la,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  In  this  war  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  but  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after 
it  had  existed  476  years.  The  Parthians  were 
now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artaxerxes,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassaiudae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  a.  D.  651. 

Arsacla  ('ApcraKta :  Ru.  S.K.  of  7VA*nu),  a 
great  city  of  Media,  S.  of  the  Caspiae  Portae,  ori- 
ginally named  Rhagae  fPeryal)  ;  rebuilt  by  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  and  called  Europus  (Evpwird*)  ; 
again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian  Wars  and  rebuilt 
by  Arsaces,  who  named  it  after  himself. 

Arsacidae,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  [Arsaces.]  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar- 
menia from  B.  c  1 49  to  A.  d.  428.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxiar  I.,  who  was  related 
to  the  Parthian  Arsacidae. 

Arsamos&ta  ('Ai<ropc£<raTa,also  wrongly  abbrev. 
'Kpfuturara  Siemthut),  a  town  nnd  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  most  frequented  pass 
of  the  Taurus. 

Ananias,  -iua,  or  -ua  ('ApoWat,  Ac),  the 
name  of  two  riTers  of  Great  Armenia.— 1.  (Murad), 
the  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [A  km  km  a.]  —2, 
(Artlan  «),a«mall  stream  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Melitcne. 

Arsenarla,  or  -enn-  C Aptrrirapia ;  Arxatc,  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Maoretania  Caesariensis,  3  miles  (Rom.) 
from  the  sea :  a  Roman  colony. 
Arsene.  [Ahzanrne.] 
Arses,  Harses,  or  Oarses  (*Ap<nj$,  Nd><nif,  or 
Odpa-qs),  youngest  son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochua,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  -Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes, 
B.  c  339.  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3rd 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  kept.  After  the 
death  of  Arses,  Bagoas  made  DariuB  III.  king. 

Arsla  (.Ir.w),  a  river  in  Istria,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  IUyricum,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Arsla  Silva,  a  wood  in  Etruria  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Tarquins  and  the  Romans. 

ArsIndefApcrtrln).  l.AfyUtoioyictd.  1.  Daughter 
of  Phegeus,  and  wife  of  Alcmacon.  As  she  disap- 
proved of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of 
Phegeus  put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to 
Agapenor  at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of 
having  killed  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmaeon,  Agbnor.] 
—  2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  saved  the  latter  from  the 
hands  of  Clytemnestrn,and  carried  him  toStrophius, 
father  of  Pylades.    Some  accounts  call  her  Lao- 
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dam  la.  —  3.  Daughter  of  Leucippns  and  Philodice, 
became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopis  and  Aescula- 
pius.—II.  Historical.  L  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a  concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Lagus,  while  she  was  pregnant 
with  Ptolemy.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenice,  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in 
ac  300  ;  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281, 
she  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  murdered  her  children  by  Lysimachus  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
lemy II.  Philadelphia.  Though  Arsinoe"  bore 
Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved 
by  him  ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called 
a  district  (voti6s)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  after  her, 
and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways.  — 8. 
Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadclphus  soon  after  his  accession,  a  c.  285. 
In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against  her  name- 
sake [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  ill.  Ever- 
getcs,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also  called 
Eurydice  and  Ctcopaira,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  1 1 1. 
Evergetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes.  She 
was  killed  by  Philammon  by  order  of  her  husband. 
— 0.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  b.  c  47,  and  was  recognised  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians.  After  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  him  in  46.  She  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ; 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  4 1 . 

ArslnSe  ^hpffiv6r\ :  'Apawnn'is,  or  -o^tbj ),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  (see  above).  — L  In 
Aetolia,  formerly  Ks»rc6iro.— 2.  On  the  N.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Marium 
(Mdptof),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  destroyed.— 3 
A  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus.  —  4.  (Fuma- 
posia),  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  Sa- 
lamis  and  Leu  col  la.  —  5.  In  Cilicia,  E.  of  Ane- 
in ur i urn.  —  6.  (Ajeroud  or  «S««),  in  the  Nomoi 
Herodpolitcs  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Herobpolites  or  W.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  Suez).    It  was  afterwards 
called  Cleopatris.—  7.  {MediMt-tt-Faioum,  Ru.), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Arsinoites  in  the  Hepta- 
nomis  or  Middle  Egypt  [Asgyptus,  p.  15,  b.] ; 
formerly  called  Crficrodllopolis  ( KpoKoluKmv  v6~ 
Ait),  and  the  district  Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from 
its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  crocodile.   This  nomos  also  contained  the  I,,iko 
Moeris  and  the  labyrinth.  —  8.  In  Cyrenaica,  also 
called  Taucheira.  — 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tro- 
glodytae  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt.    Its  pro- 
bable position  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  —  Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoe'  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ephesu s  in 
Ionia  and  Patara  in  Lycia. 

Arsissa  or  Mantiana  ('ApoaWa,  rj  MarriaW) : 
Pasi),  a  great  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  in  the  S.  of 
Armenia  Major.  [Armenia.) 

Artabanus  ('Aprdgavat).  1.  Son  of  Hystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes,  as  a  wise  and 
frank  counsellor.—  2.  An  Hyrcauian, 
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of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  assassinated  this  king 
in  a  c.  465,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerxes.— 3.  I.  II  HI.  IV.,  kings 
of  Parthia.  [Arsacks,  III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.] 

Artabaroa  ('Aprdgafa).  1.  A  Mcde,  act*  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus  the 
Elder.— 2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phar- 
nnces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  B.  c.  4U0. 
He  served  under  Mardouius  in  479,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with 
40,000  men,  and  reached  Asia  in  safety.— 3.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarus  in 
Egypt,  ac.  462.-4.  A  Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  1 against  Datames,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  B.c.  362.  Under  Artaxerxes  III., 
Artabazus,  who  was  then  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  re- 
Tolled  in  B.  c.  356,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  returned 
to  Persia  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artabazus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Bactria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine, 
became  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ;  a 
second,  Artocama,  married  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a  third,  Artonis,  married  Eumencs. 

Artabri,  afterwards  ArotrSbae,  a  Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Nc- 
rium  or  Cclticuiu,  also  called  Artabrum  after  them 
{C.  Fmitterre). 

Artace  OAprdJtij :  .4  rfafa"),  a  sea-port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis :  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artachaees  ('Apraxofi?*),  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  the  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

Artac5an&  ('ApTatfooya,  or  -K&yva:  Sekivan  ?), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Arm,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  Inter  capital,  Alexandria. 

Artaei  (*Apr<uot),  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vL  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signifies  noble,  and  appears,  in  the  form  Apra,  as 
the  first  part  of  a  large  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.    [Comp.  Aril] 

Art&nes  ('AprdVijt).  1.  A  river  in  Thrace, 
falling  into  the  Ister.  —  2.  A  river  in  Bithynia. 

Artaphoraet  ('AprcupipvTis).  L,  Son  of  Hys- 
1. 13 pes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardia  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  a  c.  500. 
See  Aristagoras.— 2.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, a  c.  490.  Artapherncs  commanded  the  Ly- 
dians  and  Mvsians  in  the  uiva&ion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  in  4U0. 

Artaunum  {Salburg  near  Homburg  ?),  a  Roman 
fortress  in  Germany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Dnifiis 
and  restored  by  Gcrmanicus. 

Artavasdes  ('ApraovdaSris  or  '  ApraSdaZrts)  or 
Artabazes  ('Apra£d$r\%).  L  King  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  a  c,  54, 
Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded  a  peace*  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  he  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
to  invade  Media,  because  he  was  at  enmity  with 


his  namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  ;  but  he 
treacherously  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign.  Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,  and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to 
his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter.  This  Arta- 
vasdes was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches,  and  historical  works. 
—2.  King  of  Armenia,  probably  a  grandson  of 
No.  1,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Augustus, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians.— 3.  King  of 
Media  Atropatenc,  and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I, 
king  of  Armenia.  Antony  invaded  his  country 
in  36,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Arta- 
vasdes afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony, 
and  gave  his  daughter  Iotapc  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  wars  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.    He  died  shortly  before  20. 

ArtOX&ta  or  -ae  (tA  'Aprdfara,  or  -flora :  Ru. 
above  jXaiuhivan),  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Artaxias,  under  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Araxes.  After  being  burnt  by  the  Romans  under 
Corbulo  (a.  d.  58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridatcs, 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  4th  century. 

Artaxerxes  or  Artoxerxes  (*A/rra£«>ti)r  or  'Ap- 
to£1^(t)s),  the  name  of  4  Persian  kings,  is  com- 
pounded of  Aria,  which  means  "honoured,"  and 
Xerxes,  which  is  the  same  aa  the  Zend,  laathra, 
"a  king:1'  consequently  Artaxtrxri  means  44 the 
honoured  king/1  —  1.  Sumamcd  Longlmanus, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand  being  longer 
than  his  left,  reigned  a  c.  465 — 125.  He  ascended 
the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  I.,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Artabanus,  and  after  he  himself  had  pat 
to  death  his  brother  Darius  on  the  instigation  of  Ar- 
tabanus. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satraps.  The  Egyptians 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inarus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  and  Achaemenes  slain.  The  second  army 
which  he  sent,  under  Artabazus  and  Megabyztis, 
I  was  more  successful.  Inarus  was  defeated  in  456 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, maintained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Lower 
Egypt.  At  a  later  period  (449)  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus  ;  and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salami* 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was 
succeed  d  by  his  son  Xerxes  II.  —  2.  Surnamed 
Mnemon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  B.  c  405—359 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  whv 
was  satrap  of  YV.  Asia,  revolted  against  his  brother, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaded 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cunaxa,  near 
Babylon,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  B.  c.  401. 
[Cvrus.]    Tissaphernes  was  appointed  satrap  of 
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W.  Asia  in  the  place  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thjmuron  ; 
Dkrcylmdak  ;  Agrsilaus.]  Notwithstanding 
these  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian empire  maintained  itself  by  the  disunion 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  was  fomented 
and  kept  up  by  Persian  money.  The  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  in  B.  c.  308,  gave  the  Persians  even 
greater  power  and  influence  than  they  had  pos- 
s<  .-.»ed  before.  [ Antalcidar.]  But  the  empire 
was  suffering  from  internal  disturbances,  and  Ar- 
taxerxea  had  to  carry  on  frequent  wars  with  tribu- 
tary princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  independent.  Thus  be  maintained  a 
long  struggle  against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  385 
to  3~6  ;  he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Cardusians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and 
his  attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate him.  His  last  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  Ochus, 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar< 
taxerxes  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artazerzes  1 1 1.— 3. 
Also  called  Ochus,  reigned  B.C.  359—338.  In 
order  to  secure  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign  with 
a  merciless  extirpation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  himself  was  a  cowardly  and  reckless 
despot ;  and  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
sian arms  gained  during  his  reign,  were  owing  only 
to  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
vantages consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
satrap  Artabasus  [Artabazua,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
redaction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eunuch 
Iiagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  last  he 
was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son,  Arsb*.  — -4.  The  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Sabsanidak. 

Artaxla*  ('ApTo^fot)  or  Artaxes  ('ApTc^t), 
the  name  of  3  kings  of  Armenia.— 1.  The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted  from  him 
about  B.C.  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
vereign. Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
ArtaxLiA,  and  he  superintended  the  building  of 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  Artaxias  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epipbanes,  about  loo.— 2.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
was  made  king  by  the  Armenians  when  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  in  3-1.  In  20  Au- 
ttus,  at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Artaxias 
and  place  Tigranei  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 
put  to  death  before  Tiberius  reached  the  country. 
Tiberius,  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
successful  expedition:  whence  Horace  (Epist.  i. 
12.  26)  says,  Claud t  virtuUs  Neronit  Armtnius  ceci- 
rftt.  — 3.  Son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pont  us,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.  d. 
18.    He  died  about  35. 

Artayctea  ('ApTodsmjj),  Persian  governor  of 
Sestus  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  b.c  478,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 
he  bad  committed  against  the  tomb  of  tho  hero 
Protesilaus. 

ArtemldoruB  (*ApT»/*fos»p0j).     1.  Sumamed 
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Aristopha-iiua,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  tho 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a  grammarian,  nnd  the  author  of  several  works  now 
lost- 2.  Of  Cnidtu,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.  —  3.  DaldianUfl,  a  native  of  Ephcsus, 
but  called  Daldianus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birth-place,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidonis.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the. 
reigns  ot  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  (a.  n.  13!1 
— 180),  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OvtipoKptrtitd),  in  5  books,  which  is  still 
extant  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  tho 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it  The  style  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  Rent,  Lips.  1005. 
—  4.  Of  Ephesnfl.  a  Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  B.C  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  1 1 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  an 
abridgement.  The  original  work  is  lost  ;  but  we 
possess  fragments  of  Marcianus' abridgement,  which 
contain  the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson's  iieograpki  Mi. 
nores,  vol.  i. 

Artemil  ("Aprsfm),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lcto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  born  with  him  in 
the  island  of  Dclos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished. —  1.  Artemis  as  the  titter  of 
Apollo,  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.  As  sister  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death 
among  men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  hut 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  A  polio, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  tho 
protectress  of  the  young  ;  and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this 
manner  she  also  became  the  huntress  among  tho 
immortals.  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried  ; 
she  is  a  maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love. 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows,  according  to  one 
account,  because  he  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ;  and  she  changed  Acta  eon  into  a  stag, 
simply  because  he  had  seen  her  !>alhing.  With 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niodk, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with  the  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
EsnvsiioN,  whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
ia  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  wo 
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have  observed,  was  a  goddess  unmoved  by  love.  — 
2.  The  A  rcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early 
times.  She  hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Ar- 
cadian mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
4  stags  with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
—  3.  The  Taurian  Ariemis.  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
human  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauris  were  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  from  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the 
name  of  Brauron  ia.  The  Brauronian  Artemis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurgus, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  ber.  Iphigenia,  who  was  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterward*  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphi- 
genia. Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  —  4.  The  Ephesian  Artemis, 
was  a  divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  and  all-nourish' 
ing  powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented 
her  with  many  breasts  (iroKvuatrrbs).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
are  different  according  as  she  is  represented  either 
m  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few  I'wks 
floating  down  her  neck  ;  her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked,  the  rest 
being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a  spear,  stag*, 
and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a  long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil 
covers  her  head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

Artemisia  (' Apr tutola).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damift,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.c  480) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Persian  king.  —  2.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Carian  prince  Mausolus;  reigned  B.  c  35.2 — 350. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  extraordinary 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Mausolus.  She 
is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Hali- 
carimssus  toe  celebrated  monument,  Mausoleum^ 
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which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument. 

Artemialum  ('Kpr*pA<ru>v),  properly  a  temple  of 
Artemis.  1.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Euboea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so  called  from  the  tempi  o 
of  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea  :  off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
at  480.  —  9.  A  promontory  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Glaucus,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Artimlta  ('Aprs^/vo). — L  (Skereianf)  a  city 
on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis  in 
Assyria.  —  2.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  the 
lake  ArsissA. 

ArtSmSn  f  ApTcVwr),  a  Lacedaemonian,  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against 
Samoa  in  a  c.  441.  —  There  were  also  several 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  are  lost 

M.  Artdrlua,  a  physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cass  ins, 
B.  c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  31. 

Arverai,  a  Gallic  people  in  Aquitania  in  the 
country  of  the  M.  Cebenna,  in  the  modern  A*~ 
verane.  In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  m  the  S.  of  Gaul:  they  were 
defeated  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbu*  and  Fabius 
Maxim  us  in  ac.  121,  but  still  possessed  eonsider- 
rablc  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemossus,  aUo  named  Augustonemetuin 
or  Arverni  on  the  Eliver  (AUier\  with  a  citadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Claras  Mons, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modem  town,  Clermont. 

Arvina,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Cornelii,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossns  Arvina,  consul 
b.  c.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  320.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  Samnites, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Aram,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  signified  a 
younger  son  in  general. — L  Younger  brother  of 
Lucumo,  i.  e.  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.— 2.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Tarquiniua  Superbus,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.  —  8.  Younger  son  of  Tarquiniua  Su- 
perbus, fell  in  combat  with  Brutus.  — 4.  Son  of 
Porscna,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia.  —  5.  Of  Clu- 
sium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

Aruntius .    f  Arruntii's.] 

Arusianus,  Messus  or  Kesslus,  a  Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  a.  o.  450,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  Qttadriya,  vel  Exempla  Eio- 
eutionum  eje  Virgilio,  Sullusfio^  f'erentio,  et  Cicerone 
fier  literat  digetta.  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its 
being  composed  from  4  authors.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Lindemann,  in  his  Corjnu  Grammaticorum 
Latin,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Arxlta  ('A^ara:  A'afaftfon),  the  capital  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artaxatn, 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxes,  on  the  confines  of 
Media. 

Aryandea  fApvcW^i),  a  Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambrsee  governor  of  Egypt,  but  was 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Arycanda  ('Apvicaroa),  a  small  town  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Xanthus,  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Limyru*. 
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Arxinene  ('Ap{aYnrfi\  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  \V. 
by  the  Nympbius,  and  containing  in  it  the  lake 
Ar»£ne  ( ApoV* :  Entn).    It  formed  part  of 
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Araen  or  -Si,  or  Atranutan  ('ApfV,  'ApCst, 
'Arfnifovr^ir :  Eneroum),  a  strong  fortreM  in  Great 
Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arazea,  foonded  in  the  5th  century. 

Aaaei  ('A*omm),  a  people  of  Sarmalia  Asiatica, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tana'is  (Am). 

Asander  (?A<rcw9pot).  L  Son  of  Philotas,  bro- 
ther of  P  arm  en  ion,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex 
andcr  the  Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  he  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy,  and  took  an 
actire  pan  in  the  wars  which  followed.  He  joined 
Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in  their  league  against 
Antigonus,  but  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  in  313. 
—  3.  A  general  of  Pharnaces  II.,  king  of  Bos- 
porus. He  put  Pharnaces  to  death  in  47,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  But  Caesar  conferred  the 
kingdom  upon  Mithndatcs  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
A  sander  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterward* 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty. 

Asbystae  ("Aa€vareu)t  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyrenaica.  Their  country  was  called  'Aj-- 
€vari$. 

Asca  (*A«r*a),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Aacalabus,  son  of  Misme,  respecting  whom  the 
saxne  story  is  told,  which  we  also  find  related  of 
Abas,  son  of  Metanlra.    [Abas.  No.  1.] 

Ascalaphas  ('Ao-irsUa^of ).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and 
Axtyoche,  led,  with  his  brother  Ialmenus,  the  Mi- 
nyans  of  Orchomenos  against  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  De'ipbobus.  —  2.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Gorgyra 
or  Orphne.  When  Persephone  was  in  the  lower 
world,  and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper,  provided  she  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Aacalaphus  declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a 
pomegranate.  Demeter  punished  him  by  burying 
him  under  a  huge  stone,  and  when  this  stone  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Hercules,  Persephone 
changed  him  into  an  owl  (a<rffdAa4oO,  by  sprink- 
ling him  with  water  from  the  river  Phlegethon. 

AaC&lon  (*A<rMoAo»y :  'AtTKaXteytlrrts :  Aikuldn)% 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  between  Aeolus  and  Gaza. 

Af  *"Ta  {yi  'Aaitarla  A/jwij).  L  (Lake of  lrnik\ 
in  Bithynia,  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  stood  the  «:ity  of  Nicaea  (Izmk).  The 
surrounding  district  was  also  called  Ascania.—  2. 
(Lake  of  Burdur),  a  salt-water  lake  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  and  Puidia,  which  supplied  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  salt. 

Asc&hIub  CAaxdrios),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Creusa. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Ascanius  remained 
in  Asia  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either 
at  Troy  itself  or  at  some  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. According  to  other  accounts  be  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Italy.  Other  traditions  again 
gave  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  the  son  of  Aeneas 
and  Lavinia.  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Atcanius  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
government,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of 
his  mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
he  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Silvius.  Some  writers 
relate  that  Ascanius  was  also  called  II us  or  Julus. 
The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from 
Julus  or  Ascanius. 
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Aaclturginm  (AsLurp  near  Mors),  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

Aacii  (&Vkio4,  i.  e.  §Jitidow/et*)%  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when  consequently 
erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

Asclepiidae,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Aes- 
culapius. [Aesculapius] 

Aaclepi&dat  ('A<r«Airr(ci8ns).  *•  A  lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  after 
him  (AM rum  Asdepiadcam),  but  of  whose  life  no 
particulars  are  recorded.— 2.  Of  Tragilus  in  Thrace, 
a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isocrates,  about  a.  c. 
360,  wrote  a  work  called  TpaytfiSoufttra  in  6  books, 
being  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
tragcilies.^3.  Of  Myrlca  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  B.  c*  wrote  several  grammatical 
works.  — 4.  There  were  a  great  many  physicians 
of  this  name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  n.c,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures.  Nothing 
remains  of  bis  writings  but  a  few  fragments  pub- 
lished by  Gumjwrt^se/eptWrs  Bitiyu  t  rmjmenta, 
Vinar.  1794. 

Asclepiodfinu  (,AoNrAvr»i«*»©ot).  1.  A  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  made  satrap  of 
Persia  by  Antigonus,  a.  c.  317.  —  2.  A  celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Ape  lies. 

Axcleplux.  [Aaacunpius.] 

Q.  Ascdnlus  Pedianus,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
born  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  B.  c.  2,  lost  his 
sight  in  his  7 3rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  in  his  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  His  most  important  work  was  a  Commentary 
on  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Divinatio,  the 
first  2  speeches  against  Verrcs,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.).  the 
speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso, 
and  for  Milo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  lan- 
guage, and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of  history  and 
antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed  on  the 
illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of  the  se- 
nate, the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a  later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  volume  of  Cicero's  works  by 
Orelli  and  Baiter.  There  is  a  valuable  essay  on 
Asconius  by  Madvig,  Hafniae,  1828. 

Aacordux,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
M.  Olympus  and  flows  between  Agassa  and  Dium 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

Ascra  ('AaKpa:  '  AcKpawi),  a  town  in  Boeotia 
on  M.  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided,  who  had 
removed  thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis.  and  who  is  therefore  called  Ascrueu*. 

Asc&lum.  L  PicSnum  (Asculinus.  A§coli\ 
the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a  Roman  munici- 
pium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  SociaJ 
War  (a  c  89 X  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  — 2. 
Ap iilum  (Asculinus  :  Auxdidi  Sairumo),  a  town  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  the  confines  of  Samnium, 
near  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
u.  c.  279. 

Aacfiria  (Ezero\  a  lake  in  M.  Oyropus  in 
Perrhaebia  in  Tbeasaly,  near  Lapathua 
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Afldriibal.  [Hasdri'bai..] 

Asea  (if  'AoVa),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  far 
from  Megalopolis. 

Aselllo,  P.  Sempronlufl,  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia,  a  c.  133, 
wrote  a  Roman  history  from  the  Punic  wars  in- 
clusive to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

AmIIub,  Tib.  Claudius,  a  Roman  cques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  B.C.  142,  and  in  his  tribuneship  of 
the  plcbs  in  139  accused  Scipio  Africanus  before 
the  people. 

Asia  fA<rfa),  daughter  of  Occanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  At  Lis,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimcthcus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Asia  ('Affla:  'Aettvs,  •Mfdr,  -tdrtts,  -«m*co»  : 
Asia),  also  in  the  poets  Asia  ('aals),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ;  but,  in  either  case, 
it  seems  to  hare  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  plains 
watered  by  the  river  Caystor,  where  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  settled  ;  and  thence,  as  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  advanced,  tbey  extended  it  to 
the  whole  country  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  respecting 
the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  expeditions,  and  other 
mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions  l 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  colonies  were  brought*  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  a  c,  Herodotus  was  able 
to  give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  parts 
beyond  it ;  while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Egypt ;  and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  tribes,  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  the  traveller  heard  from 
the  Greek  colonists  on  tho  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  report, 
extended  their  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  4  great  tributaries  (the  Pun- 
jab and  Scinde)  ;  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  explored  by  Nearchus  ;  and 
some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N.E.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihoun)  ;  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  is- 
land of  Taprolone,  ar.d  even  beyond  this,  tn  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Ccchin  China. 
On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 


Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  India 
to  a  small  extent,  but  of  course  more  acquaintance 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  subdued, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  out  the 
Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the  Tigris-valley  ; 
a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arms,  how- 
ever, further  N.  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  into 
tho  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  in- 
formation of  a  great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bartrin, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Seres.  This 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  down 
S.-wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Himalayas :  of  the  vast  elevated  steppes 
between  these  mountains  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Altai  (from  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes, 
except  the  country  directly  N.  of  Ariana,  where 
the  Persian  empire  had  extended  beyond  the 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  had  been  subsequently  established.  —  Tho 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  form 
of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the  ac- 
l  counts  of  travellers  are  always  exaggerated  ;  and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it  really  does 
(about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  3  divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  believed  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  curious 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  early 
notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poets,  that  the  E. 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  S.E.  parts  of  Africa  were 
united  by  land  which  enclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  E.  and  S.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are  men- 
tioned under  Africa  :  on  the  side  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (7>*w), 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof),  Pontus  Euxinus 
(Mack  Sea),  Propontis  [Sea  of  Marmora),  and 
the  Aegean  (Archipelago).  —  The  most  general 
division  of  Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which  were 
different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  different 
names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river 
Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a  natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Lfrwer  Asia  (>J  'A.,  or  t«  &y<*  'Aititjj,  and  »J 
koto*  A.,  or  va  frdrt*  rfjs  'Aff/ijf,  or  'A.  ij  irrhs 
'AXvot  wotcuxoD)  ;  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A.  intra 
Taurum,  i.e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Taurum,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  ('A  im6t  rov  Tavoov,  and  'A  iirrbs  tov 
Tavpov).  The  division  ultimately  adopted,  but 
apparently  not  till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A.  Major  and  A.  .1/iKor.— L  Asia  Major 
('A.  »j  ntyi\t))  was  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapezus  (Tr^-ittrnd)  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Issus,  arid  the  Mediterranean  :  thus  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Sarmaticn  Asiatica  with  all 
the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E.,  Colchis  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  Media,  Susiana,  Penis,  Ariana, 
Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  India, 
the  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ;  respecting  which, 
see  the  several  articles.  —  2.  Asia  Minor  {'A  a  la  7) 
fuxpd  :  A*alolia\  was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Asia,  bounded  by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  fer- 
tile country,  intersected  with  mountains  and  rivers, 
abounding  in  minerals,  possessing  excellent  har- 
bours, and  peopled,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
by  a  variety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
For  particulars  respecting  the  country,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  upon  the  parts 
into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks, 
namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Curia,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.  ;  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E.  ;  and  Phrygia, 
Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  centre: 
see  also  the  articles  Troab,  Arolia,  Ionia, Doria, 
Lvcaonia,  Prruamor,Hai.vs,  Sanoariu8,Tau- 
Rt's.  Sec.  —  3.  Asia  Propria  ('A.  1}  ISitts  xa\ov 
>,  or  simply  Asia,  the  Roman  province,  formed 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pcrgamus,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Attam'8  III.  (  b.  c. 
1 30),  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the 
districts  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  nnd 
was  governed  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwards  by 
proconsuls.  Under  Constantine  the  Great,  a  new 
division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Prom.  Lcctum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Maeander. 

Aainarus  ('Atrlvapoi :  Fiume  di  Nolo  or  Fred- 
do  9 ),  a  river  on  the  E.  side  of  Sicily,  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  b.  c. 
4 13:  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here  an  annual 
festival  called  Asinari*. 

Aslue  ('Aaltrn :  'Atnrcubt ).  L  A  town  in  La- 
conica  on  the  coast  between  Taenarum  and  Oy- 
thium.—  2.  A  town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermionc, 
was  built  by  the  Dryopcs,  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  town  by  the  Argives  after  the  first  Messcnian 
war,  and  built  No.  3.«"»8.  (Saralzu9\  an  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
on  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was  hence  also  called 
the  Asinaean  gulf. 

As  in  la  Oeaa,  plebeian,  came  from  Teate,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marrucini ;  and  the  first  person 
of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,  the  leader 
of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c  90.  The 
Astnii  are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gallus 
and  Poll  10. 

Ajiu*  ('Affioj).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops,  an  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  slain  by  Idomeneus.  — 2.  Son  of  Dyroas 
and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patroclus. 
—  8.  Of  Sam os,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
lived  probably  about  B.  c  700.  He  wrote  epic 
and  elegiac  poems,  which  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

Asmiraea,  a  district  and  city  of  Serica  in  the  N. 
of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  Atmiraei  Monies, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai  range,  and  the 
city  to  be  KkamU,  in  the  centre  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
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Asoptu  f  A<r«ir©j).  1.  (/fcwViXus),  a  river  in 
Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinth  Lin  gulf. 
Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Occanus 
and  Tethys,  husband  of  Metope,  and  father  of 
Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was 
therefore  called  Atopit  {'Aamwit),  When  Zeus 
carried  off  Aegina,  Aesopus  attempted  to  fight 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt 
of  Zeus,  mid  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
contained  pieces  of  charcoal.  By  Aegina  Asopus 
became  the  grandfather  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fore called  Aiopt&ia.  —  2.  (Aiopo),  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Plataeac,  flows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
—  8.  A  river  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rises  in 
M.  Oeta,  nnd  flows  into  the  Maliao  gulf  near 
Thermopylae.  —  4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  Hows  past 
Laodicoa  into  the  Lycua.  — 5.  A  town  in  Laconica 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf. 

Aspadana  ( 'AawaBdya  :  Itpahanf),  a  town  of 
the  district  Paractacene  in  Persis. 

Asparaglum  (Imxirpar),  a  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Dvrrhachium  in  Illyria. 

Aspasia  ( '  Avwatria).  1.  The  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  eclobrated  of  the 
Greek  Hctaerac  (see  Did.  0/ An  tig.  $.  v.\  came  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  closely  as  was 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (aa*6*ia\ 
and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  house  of 
Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  tho  death  of  Pericles  (nc, 
429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  orator.  The 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  his  father's 
name.  — 2.  The  Younger,  a  Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimus,  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (b.  c.  401),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxcs,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  hit  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up  ;  but  he  soon 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  priestess 
of  a  temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celibacy  was 
requisite. 

Aipsuli.  IAspii.] 

Aspasltu  ('Airwdatos).  1.  A  peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  about  a.  d.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A  portion  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Nicoranchean  Ethics  is 
still  preserved.  — 2.  Of  Byblus,  a  Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  o.  180,  ami  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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Aipendus  ("Aflnrseooj :  'AtrrivbUoi,  Atpendiui : 
D<uha*hkfhr  or  Manaugut\  a  strong  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navigable  river 
Eurymcdon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from  its 
mouth  :  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Argivea, 

As  per,  Aemillus,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  grammarian,  usually 
called  Ayvr  Junior,  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  Art  Grammatical  printed  in  the  ft  ram  mat. 
LaL  Audores,  by  PuUchius,  Hanov.  1605. 

Aaphaltltes  Lacus  or  Mare  Morttium  ('Atr^oA- 

tTtij  or  Hotofurit  \ipun),  or  V  SdAcuryo  tj  vtKpa), 
the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  is  consi- 
derably below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  fish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
dropping  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  are  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Aipli  or  Aipaili  ('Atrs-ioi,  *A0*d><oi),  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisndae,  between 
the  rivers  Chocs  (Kama)  and  Indus, in  the  N.E. 
of  Afyhanittan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjab. 

Aspi*  ('Acnr/j).  1.  Clypea  (Klibiak),  a  city 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded  by 
Agnthocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea,  the  translation 
of  'Atnrtf.— 12.  (Marxt-Zafrauf  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripolitana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Syrtis.— 8.  (  ArcovnkbI'8.] 

AcplMon  (?k<r*krfi<»t> :  'AmrAnSoVior).  or  8ple- 
don,  a  town  of  the  Minyae  in  Boeotia  on  the  river 
Melas,  near  Orchomenus  ;  built  by  the  mythical 
Asplcdon.  son  of  Poseidon  and  Midea. 

Aata  ("Aaaa :  'A<ro~a7oi\  a  town  in  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

Aasaceni  ('Aa<rajcrirol  \  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Copheu  (Cabool)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjab, 

Aaaar&cus  (' AffaipaKoi),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Romans, 
as  descendant*  of  Aeneas,  are  called  domut  Assa- 
ran  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  284). 

Assesua  {' K<r<rno6t),  a  town  of  Ionia  near  Mi- 
Vtiis,  with  a  temple  of  Athena  surnamed  'A<ro"t)<rla. 

Assdrua  VAvowpSt  or  'Aoatipiov  :  'Aaaratplvot: 
A*tm\  n  small  town  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Agvrinm. 

Aaaus  ("Aww  :  "A<r«rwf,  'Atrrfvt:  At$ot  Ru.. 
near  Dcrani),  a  flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  after- 
wards calk-d  Apollonia:  the  birthplace  of  Cleantbe* 

the  Stoic 

Assyria  ('A<r<r»pia :  'Aevfpior,  Assyrius :  Avr- 
ditian).  L  The  country  properly  so  called,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  of  W.  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  R.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  from 
Armenia  and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana. 
It  was  watered  by  several  Rtrrnms,  lowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  E. ;  two  of  which,  the  Lycus  or 
Zabatus  (Great  Zab)%  and  the  Caprus  or  Zabas  or 
Anzabas  ( Little Zab),  divided  the  country  into  three 
jrfirta :  that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lvcus 
(a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
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Assyria),  was  probably  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Ninl'S:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Caprus  a  . in 
called  Adiabenc:  and  the  part  S.E.  of  the  Caprus 
contained  the  districts  of  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  Ptolemy, 
is  the  following:  Arrhapachitis,  Calacine,  Adiabcne, 
Arbelitis,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene.  —  2.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N.,  those 
of  Kurdistan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert 
on  the  W.,  so  as  to  include,  besides  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ;  nay,  there  is  some- 
times an  apparent  confusion  between  Assyria  and 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  terms  were  originally  identical.  —  8.  By  a 
further  extension  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to  be 
given  here  in  any  detail  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only 
just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, and  was  probably  a  powerful  and  civilized 
kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt.  It*  reputed  founder 
was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  capital  city  ;  and  in 
its  widest  extent  it  included  the  countries  just 
mentioned,  with  Media,  Persia,  and  portions  of 
the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  made  incursions  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
againat  the  latter  country  and  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  before  Jerusalem  (b.c.  714), 
so  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Medes  revolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
a,  c  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Assyria, 
which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria  Proper 
falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  th<» 
empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  king  and  all 
his  family  perished,  and  the  city  of  Ninus  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Comp.  Babylon  and  Ma- 
nia.] It  must  be  noticed  as  a  caution,  that  so  mo 
writers  confound  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em- 
pires under  the  former  name. 

Asta  (Astensis).  L  (A$ti  in  Piedmont),  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarus,  a  Roman 
colony.  — 2.  (A/rsn  de  Atta\  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  near  Gades,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Hrpia. 

Asta  boras  ('  AoTaSipas :  Atbarah  or  Tacazza} 
and  Astipu*  ('Aordrovs,  Dakr-ei-Axak  or  tituti 
A/t'Ir),  two  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  of  Atfnnia,  and  uniting  in  about 
1 7°  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  land  enclosed 
by  them  was  the  island  of  Maaog. 

Aat&cua  (*A<rrcuroi),  father  of  Isroanu,  Leadca, 
Asphodicus,  and  Melanippus. 

Asticuf  {AtrraKot :  sA<rra*rm»o'j).  L  (Dra- 
pomestre),  a  city  of  Acarnnuia,on  the  Achclous.«— 
2.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Sinus  A$iacr*us  (' Aovajcqrbi  k6\woi),  a  bay 
of  the  Propontis,  was  a  colony  from  Mcgara,  but 
afterwards  received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  called  the  place  OUna  ('OkSla).  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Lysimachus,but  rebuilt  on  a  neighbour- 
ing site,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  gulf,  by  Nico- 
medes  I.,  who  named  hit  new  city  Nicombdia. 
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Astapa,  (Esfrjn),  a  town  in  HUpania  Baeticn. 

Aatapus.    [  Asr.ABoR  as.] 

Astarte.  [Apukoditb  and  Svria  Dka.] 

Astelephua  ('A<rr4\f$os)%  a  river  of  Colcbis, 
120  stadia  ( 12  geog.  mile*)  S.  of  Scbastnpolis. 

Aatiri*  ('Atrrtpia),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Cocus 
and  Phoebe,  sister  of  I^oto  (Latona),  wife  of  Perses, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  em- 
braces of  Zeus,  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  quail  (ortyr,  5pTi/{),and  to  have  thrown  herself  i 
down  from  heaven  into  the  tea,  where  she  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  island  Aticria  (the  island 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia, 
afterwards  called  Delos. 

A-Sterlon  or  Asterlus  CA<rrtpU*v  or  'Aartpios). 
L  Son  of  Teutamue,  and  king  of  the  Cretans,  mar. 
ivd  Europa  after  she  had  been  carried  to  Crete  by 
Zeus,  and  brought  up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Snr- 
pedon,  and  Rhadamanthys,  whom  she  had  by  the 
father  of  the  gods.  — 2.  Son  of  Cometcs,  Pyreraus, 
or  Priscus,  by  Antigone,  daughter  of  Pherea,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Asteris  or  Aitiria  ('Arrtpit,  'Anrtpla),  a  small 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Astcrlum  (' Aartywy),  a  town  in  Magnesia  in 
Tliessaly. 

Asteropaeus  ('AirrtpoiraToj),  son  of  Pelcgon, 
leader  of  the  Paeonians,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Astigi,  a  town  in  Ilispania  Baetica  on  the  river 
Singulis,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Au- 
gusta I'irma. 

Astraea  (' htrrpala),  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Astmcus  an  J 
Eos.  During  the  gulden  age,  this  star-bright 
maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she 
blessed  ;  but  when  that  age  had  passed  away, 
Astraea,  who  tarried  longest  amongst  men,  with- 
drew, and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where 
she  was  called  TlapBivot  or  rt'rox>.  Her  sister 
Ai&tit  or  Pudicitia,  left  the  earth  along  with  her 
(tut  tuperot  Astraea  rcccssit,  hue  (Pudicitia)  comity 
Juv.  vi.  19). 

Astraea*  (' Atrrptuor),  a  Titan,  son  of  Crius  and 
Eurybia,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora \  and  father  of 
the  winds  Zephyros,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eosphorus 
(the  morning  star)  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Ovid  (Mrt.  xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  Astruei  (adj.) 
fratm,  the  44  Astraean  brothers." 

Astura.  L  (La  Siura),  a  river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Alban  mountains,  and  flows  between  Antium 
and  Circeii  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  At  its  mouth 
it  formed  a  small  island  with  a  town  upon  it,  also 
called  Astura  (Torre  d*  Astura);  here  Cicero  had 
an  estate. —  S.  (Ezta),  a  river  in  Ilispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  flowing  into  the  Durius. 

As  tuxes,  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vaccaei, 
on  the  W.  by  the  GaJlacci,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Vcttones,  thus  inha- 
biting the  modern  Asturias  and  the  northern  part  of 
Lc*m  and  ValLiJolid.  They  contained  22  tribes  and 
240,000  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the  Au- 
gustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  S.  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Durius, 
and  the  lattor  N.  of  the  mountains  down  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  country  of  the  Asturcs  was  moun- 
tainous, rich  in  minerals  and  celebrated  for  its 
horses :  the  people  themselves  were  rude  and  war- 
like. Their  chief  town  waa  Asturica  Augusta 
(Attorga). 
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Astyages  fAffrpayqt),  son  of  Cyax.ires,  last 
king  of  Media,  reigned  B.  c.  594 — 5.*>9.  Alarmed 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandanc  in 
marriage  to  Cambysr*,  a  Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Harpagus  to 
destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The  child, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medea,  was  given  to  a 
herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it  up  as  his 
own.  Years  afterwards,  circumstances  occurred 
which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of 
Astvages,  who,  on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage. 
He  inflicted  a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who 
waited  his  time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had 
grown  up  to  man's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him 
to  instigate  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted 
with  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyagcs 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  tbroue. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness,  but 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Xcnophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyagcs,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxarcs  1 1.,  on  whose 
death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Astyanax  ('AerrvoVaf),  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache :  his  proper  name  was  Scamandrius,  but 
he  was  called  Astyanax  or  *  lord  of  the  city  "  by 
the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  services  of  his  father. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks  hurled  him 
down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might  not  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Trov. 

Astydamaa  ('A<rrv8d7ux{),  a  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  Aeschylus 
and  a  pupil  of  Isocratcs,  wrote  240  tragedies,  and 
gained  the  prise  15  times.  His  first  tragedy  was 
acted  u.  c.  399. 

Astydamla  ('AtrrvUfitta).  L  Daughter  of 
Amrntor  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Hercules. 
—  2.  Wife  of  Acastus. 

AstynSme  (' Aarv»6p.ri)^  daughter  of  Chryscs, 
better  known  under  her  patronymic  Chkvbkis. 

Afity&che  or  AstySchla  ('Aari^xv  or  'Aerv6~ 
X««x).  L  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Arcs  begot 
Ascalnphus  and  lalmenus.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Phy- 
la*, king  of  Ephyra  in  Thcsprotia,  became  by  Her- 
cules the  mother  of  Tlepolemus. 

Aatyochus  ('AarOoxot),  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral  in  B.C.  412,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
remain  inactive. 

Astypalaea  CArrvwaAaia :  'AirroiraAaisur,  "Aer- 
Tt/iraAaidTTjj  :  Mampalia).  one  of  the  Sporades  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Megarians, 
which  was  under  the  Romans  a  libera  ci vitas. 
(Attypalcia  regnay  i.  e.  Atfypalaca,  Ov.  Met.  \ii. 
46*1.)    The  inhabitants  worshipped  Achilles. 

Aatyra  (ra  *A<rrupa).  a  town  of  Mysia,  N.W. 
of  Adramyttium,  on  a  marsh  connected  with  the 
sea,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Artemis  surnamcd 
"AdTvphr)  or  -nv^. 

Asychia  ('A<rvx<0'  ^  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Mycerinus. 

Atabulus,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
S.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  piescut  called 
Altino  in  Apulia. 

Atabjhris  or  Atabyrlum  ('ATolvptor),  the  high- 
1  est  mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island, 
I  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zeus  Ataby- 
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riot,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Althacmenes, 
the  grandson  of  Minoa. 
At&gia.  [Athbkib.] 

Atalanta  ('ATaAdmj).  1.  The  Arcadian  Ata- 
lanta, was  a  daughter  of  lasus  (Iasion  or  Iasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  for  a 
so  a,  wn»  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  exposed  her 
on  the  Part  ben  ian  (virgin)  hill,  where  the  was 
tuck  led  by  a  she- bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pure  maiden- 
hood, slew  the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  as  his  daughter  ;  and  when  i 
ho  desired  hex  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most '  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  was  at  length 
overcome  by  Mllanton  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  *  The  goddess  had  given  him  3  golden 
njipk'S,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
after  the  other:  their  beauty  charmed  Atalnnta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  M  ilan  ion  thus  gained  the  goal  before 
her.  She  accordingly  became  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  both  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus.  —  2.  The  Boeotian  Atalunta. 
The  same  stories  are  related  of  her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atalunta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  differently.  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  i 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenea.  Her  foot-race 
is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned 
by  their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

Atalante  ('AroAdVn):  'AraAajralbr).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Kuripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name.— 8.  A  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Alius,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Qortynia  and  Idomcnc. 

Atarantes  ("ATdpairsf ),  a  people  in  the  E.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

A  tar  bee  Mb.    [  Aphroditopolis.] 

Atarneus  ('Arap r«vt :  Dikeii),  a  city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  a 
colony  of  the  Chions :  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Hermiaa,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time: 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ataulphua,  Athaulphus,  Adaulphuj  (i>.  Atha- 
ulf,  u  sworn  helper,*'  the  same  nnme  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  history  under  the  form  of  Adolf  or 
Adulphus).  brother  of  A  lane's  wife.  He  assisted 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  a.  d.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  then  made  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  re- 
tired with  his  nation  into  the  S.  of  Gaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Atax  (AtuU),  originally  called  Nor  bo,  a  river 
in  Gallia  Narbonenaii,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  Narbo  Marti  us  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Rubrensis,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Tcrentius  Varro  ob- 
tained the  surname  Atarinut.    fVARRo  1 


At*  (*Atii),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zeus  was  an 
ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both  gods  and 
men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  once 
even  induced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take 
an  oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurysthcus  the  power  which  bad  been 
destined  for  Hercules,  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 
In  the  tragic  writers  Ate  appears  in  a  different 
light :  she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pu- 
nishment* upon  the  offenders  and  their  posterity, 
so  that  her  character  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed. 

AtSns,  surnamed  l'nuttej(atu$,  and  PMolvpux, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  about  a.  c  40, 
and  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he  drew  up  an 
Epitome  {Breriariutn)  of  Roman  History.  After 
the  death  of  Sallust  Ateius  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary 
pursuits. 
Ateiua  Caplto.  [Capito.] 
Atella  (A  tell  Onus ;  Arena),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  originally  in- 
habited by  the  O scans,  afterwards  a  Roman  niuni- 
cipium  and  a  colony.    It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
(u.c.216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the 
Romans  in  consequence  transplanted  its  inhabitants 
to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  citizens 
from  Nucoria.    Atella  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
Atellanae  Fabutae  or  Oscan  farces,  which  took  their 
I  name  from  this  town.  (Diet,  o/ Antiq.  p.  347,  2ded.) 
Aternum.  (Petcara),  a  town  in  central  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemu* 
(Petcara),  was  the  common  harbour  of  the  Vestini, 
Marrucini,  and  Pcligni. 
Aternui.  [Atkhnlm.] 
Atatta  (Atestlnus :  Kttc\  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 
Ath&CUS,  a  town  in  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 
AthamanJa  (' AdafxaAa:  *Afa/aav,-a>ot),a  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  S.  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Pindus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  At  ham  ones  were  a  Thessalian  people,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thcssaly  by  the  Lapithae. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  the 
last  of  whom  was  Amynandkr. 

Athamaa  ('A*o>a»),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Phrixi'S  and  Hclle.  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  I  no,  tho 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Learchtis 
and  Melicertes  ;  and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that 
lno  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her- 
self, disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incurred 
the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamas 
was  seised  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  his 
own  eon,  Learchus:  lno  threw  herself  with  Meli- 
ccrtcs  into  the  sea,  and  both  were  changed  into 
marine  deities,  lno  becoming  Leucothea,  and  Meli- 
certes Palaemon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of 
his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settled 
in  Thcssaly.  —  Hence  we  have  A  Out  m  a  nti 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ;  and  Athamantu, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Hclle. 

Athanagla  (Afframunt  ?),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ilcrgetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsi*. 
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Athanaricua,  king  of  the  VUi  Gothi  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  367—369  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  emperor  Valens,  with  whom  he 
finally  concluded  a  peace.  In  374  Athanaric  was 
defeated  by  the  Hunt,  and,  after  defending  himself 
for  some  time  in  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dncia,  was  compelled  to  fly  in  300,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  Roman  territory.    Ho  died  in  38 1 . 

Athanasltu  fAflaitfotot),  St.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  born  at 
Alexandria  about  a.  o.  '296,  and  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
3-26.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  strange  transitions  of  fortune.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  it 
bad  been  expounded  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
32.%  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
whenever  the  Arians  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
state.  He  was  thrice  driven  from  his  see  into 
exile,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasins : 
its  real  author  is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  bv  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
at  Padua,  1777. 

Athena  ('Attyrq  or  'Afopa),  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
her  birth  ;  hut  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
born  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a  mighty  war-shout  and  in 
complete  armour.  The  most  ancient  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 
wife  of  Zeus,  was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
Metis,  when  pregnant  with  her,  was,  on  the  advice 
of  Gaea  and  Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
that  Zeus  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
regarded  her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity  ;  and  a  third 
set  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughter 
of  Poseidon  and  Tritonis.  These  various  traditions 
about  Athena  arose,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
local  legends  and  from  identifications  of  the  Greek 
Athena  with  other  divinities.  But  according  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus ;  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  wo  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  a  goddess  in  whom  power 
and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended.  From 
this  fundamental  idea  may  be  derived  the  various 
expects  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
writers.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  divinity  of  a 
purely  ethical  character  ;  her  power  and  wisdom 
appear  in  her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
everything  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and  pros- 
perity— As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is 
represented  as  inventing  the  plough  and  rake :  she 
created  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
to  yoke  oxen  to  the  pious b,  took  care  of  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them 
by  the  bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
ft  -autre  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 
0ovo«ia,  Boapfii*,  &yf>l<pa,  hnrfo,  or  xa*»'»T«*-  She 
i«  also  represented  as  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
of  science,  industry,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
numbers,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation. 
She  was  farther  believed  to  have  invented  nearly 


every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  wo  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  [Arachkk.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  tpydrn,  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  with  her  counsel. 
She  is  therefore  characterised  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or  the 
vigour  of  ber  intellect,  such  as  orriA^m,  04>daAju. 
rir,  0(i/8fp«t^f,  -yAat«r£x-tf,  woKfaovKos,  woA^iwrw, 
and  fxT}x<**tTti. — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state, 
she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries 
and  houses  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state. 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  bad  a  direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the  god- 
dess. {Did.  o/* Ant.  art.  Apaturia.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  courts  and  the  assembly  of  tbe  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in 
which  she  is  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
goddess's  character  are  &{ioto<j'os,  tbe  avenger, 
$ovKa7a,  and  sVyvpala. — As  Athena  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  Ares,  Eria,  or  Enyo. 
According  to  Homer  she  docs  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  borrows  them  from  Zeus  ;  she  preserves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Area's  savage  love  of  wnr,  and  conquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  ber  warlike 
character  are  &y*K* fa,  Aa^pta,  dAxipdxn,  AwWoor, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  harbours,  are  under  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  is  designated  :\»  IpvoirroAit,  oAaAxo/uvnt*, 
sroAjdf,  woAtoOxo*,  Afpeuo,  ixpia,  irApdoSxor,  ww- 
Aarrif,  npofiaxfyf***  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff. 
—  The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divinity,  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  Tiresias  was 
deprived  of  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestus,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  this 
reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed  ;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  nnked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story. — Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced  from  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  at  a  very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  the  great 
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national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here 
she  was  regarded  as  the  3fA  aurtipa,  byUia,  and 
Tcuttvia.  The  talc  mn  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
both  Poaeidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  possession  of  the  land.  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  his  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared.  Athena  then  planted  the  olive. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athcnac.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Panathenuca 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this  i 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  which  was 
represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  Panathenaea.)  At  Lindiu  in  Rhodes 
her  worship  was  likewise  Tery  ancient  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minerva.  | 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive- tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
about  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  wo  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
characteristics :  —  I.  The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  omnmented  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins,  heads  of  rams, 
horses  and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  which  is  re- 
presented on  works  of  art,  not  as  a  shield,  but  as  a 
gnat- skin,  covered  with  scales,  set  with  the  appal- 
ling  Gorgon's  head,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Aegis.)  3.  The  round  Argolic 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  and 
a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears  a  cloak,  the 
pcplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlamys. 

Athinae  ('AfHjwM,  also  'AWjn;  in  Homer :  *Mq- 
rato?,  r)  'AOnfafa,  Athenicnsis :  Athens),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  between  the 
small  rivers  Cephissus  on  the  W.  and  Ilissus  on 
the  E.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  Acropolis, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops, 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent  states 
or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  was  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  b.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under 
the  administration  of  Themistocles,  and  was  adorned 
with  public  buildings  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  460 — 429)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  Its  beauty  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
were  mostly  insignificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  the  cud  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6. 
§  1  I),  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  would  give  a  population  of  120,000,  though 
somo  writers  make  the  inhabitants  ns  many  as 
11)0,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  bo  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S.  Greece  I 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaio.  j 
It  suffered   greatly  on   its   capture  by   SiJla,  | 
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b.  c.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its 
privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  partial  to  Athens  and  fre- 
quently resided  in  the  city  (a.  o.  122, 128),  adorned 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  H erodes  At ticus,  who  spent  large  sums 
of  money  upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Anrelius. —  Athens  consisted  of  2  distinct 
parts :  I.  The  City  (to  turrv\  properly  so  called, 
divided  into,  1 .  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (i)  oVu> 
w6\ti,  3u<p6wo\tj\  and,  2.  The  Lower  City  (if  koto* 
wdAu),  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themistocles. 
II.  The  3  harbour- towns  of  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Themistocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  long  walls  (tA  fuurpi  T*»XT0»  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  long 
walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalcrum  on  the 
E.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4  miles),  and  of  the  wall 
to  Piraeus  on  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (about  44; 
miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thus  making  2  walls  leading  to  the  Pi- 
raeus (sometimes  called  ra  <7k«Atj),  with  a  narrow 
passage  between  them.  There  were  therefore  3 
long  walls  in  all  ;  but  the  name  of  Lf*mg  Walls 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  the  one  leading  to  Phalerum 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  I'toleriau 
Wall  (to  <ba\7)ptKbv  rt(xot).  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  1744;  stadia  (nearly  22  miles),  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  miles)  belonged  to  the 
city,  75  stadia  (94;  miles)  to  the  long  walls, and  564; 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum.  — 
1.  Topography  of  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Cecropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  about  150  feet  high,  1 150  feet  long,  and 
500  broad :  its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  all 
sides  except  the  W.  end.  It  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Pclasgians  ;  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  /'<•- 
lassie  Wall;  while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Cimon  tan  Wall. 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  access  is 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Proi>vlaka, 
u  the  Entrances,*'  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of  N/*rn 
"Aurepat.  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble, 
and  various  other  works  of  art.  Of  the  temples, 
the  grandest  was  the  Parthenon,  sacred  to  tho 
44  Virgin"  goddess  Athena  ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  Erkt iithki  m, containing 
3  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias  (tloAfat), 
or  the  44  Protectress  of  the  State,"  the  Ereektkvum 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Ercchthcus,  and  the  Pan- 
flrosium,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Between  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheum 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachoa 
(np6fiaxos\  or  the  44  Fighter  in  the  Front,"  whose 
helmet  and  spear  was  the  first  object  on  the 
Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea.  — 2.  Topography 
of  the  Lower  ©ty.  — The  lower  city  was  built 
in  the  plain  round  the  Acropolis,  but  this  plain 
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also  contained  several  bills,  especially  in  the  S.W.  I 
part.  — Wall*.  The  ancient  wall*  embraced  a 
much  greater  circuit  than  the  modern  ones.  On 
the  W.  they  included  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and 
the  Pnyx,  on  the  S.  they  extended  a  little  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  and  on  the  E.  they  crowd  the  Ilissus, 
near  the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls.  — 
Gates.  Their  number  is  unknown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  man}*  of  them  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing list  contains  the  most  important.  On  the  W. 
side  were :  —  1 .  Dipylum  (AivvXo**,  more  anciently 
Bptatriai  or  KtpafUKoi),  the  most  frequented  gate 
of  the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Ceramicus  to 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy.  —  2. 
The  Saerrd  Gate  (ai  'l«pai  IlvAai),  where  the  sacred 
mad  to  Eleusis  began.  —  3.  The  Knight's  Gate  (ai 
'InrdSct  w.),  probably  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx. — 4.  The  Piraean  Gate 
(ii  n«ipeu*h  *.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- 
seum, leading  to  the  carriage  road  (ifid^rrof)  be- 
tween the  Long  Walls  to  the  Piracns.  —  5.  The 
Mrlitian  Gate  (al  McArrioe r  ».),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  S.  side,  poing  from  W.  to  E. :— 6.  The  Gate  of 
the  Dead  (al  'Hpicu  *.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Museum,  placed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
side. — 7.  The /Ionian  Gate  (al  Irotviat  w. ),  near  the 
Ilissus,  where  the  road  to  Pbalerum  began.  On 
the  E.  side,  going  from  8.  to  N.:  —  8.  The  Gale 
of  Diacharts  (al  Atox&pov*  v.),  leading  to  the 
Lyceum.  —  9.  The  Diomean  Gate  (i)  Airf/ucta  w.), 
leading  to  Cynosarges  and  the  demus  Diomea.  Ou 
the  N.  side. — 10.  The  Acitamian  Gate  (al  'h%ap- 
rural  v.),  leading  to  the  demus  Achamae. — Chief 
District!.  The  inner  Cera  mints  (Kfpa/Muro'f),  or 
"  Potter's  Quarter,"  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing N.  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylutn,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  the  outer  Ceramkus  ;  the  8. 
part  of  the  inner  Ceramicus  contained  the  Agora 
(ayopa),  or**  market-place,"  the  only  one  in  the  city 
(for  there  were  not  2  market-places,  as  some  sup- 
pose), lying  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Me/ite,  S.  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Scambonuiae,  W.  of  the 
inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs.  The  Coliyttw,  S.  of  Melite.  Coele, 
a  district  S.  of  Collytns  and  the  Museum,  along 
the  Ilissus,  in  which  were  the  graves  of  Cimon 
and  Thucydidea.  Limnae,  a  district  E.  of  Melite 
and  Collytus,  between  the  Acropolis  nnd  the 
Ilissus.  Diomea,  a  district  in  the  E.  of  the  city, 
near  ihe  gate  of  the  same  name  and  the  Cyno- 
sarges.  Agrae,  a  district  S.  of  Diomea.  —  Hillt. 
The  Artnpuipu  ('Aptlov  trdyos  or  *Ap«io»  -Kayos), 
the  *4  Hill  of  Ares,"  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
its  sittings  there  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.),  was  accessible 
on  the  8.  side  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  The  Hill  of  the  Nympl,s,  N.W.  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  /'ny*  (Tl*H)t  *  semicircular  hill, 
S.W.  of  the  Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterwards 
the  people  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  440,  b,  2d  ed.)  The  Museum, 
S.  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
the  monument  of  Philopappus,  and  where  the 
Macedonians  bnilt  a  fortress.— Streets.  Of  these 
we  have  little  information.  Wc  read  of  the  Piraean 
Street,  which  led  from  the  Piraean  gate  to  the 
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Agora ;  of  the  Street  of  the  Hermae,  which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  the  Stoa  BasilCos  and 
Stoa  Poecile  ;  of  the  Street  of  the  Tripotts,  on 
the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  &c—  Public  Buildings. 
1.  Temples.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Oiyntpieum  ('OkvpTiuov),  or  Temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Ilissus  and  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  which  was  long 
unfinished,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
T/ir$eum  (&no~tlov)  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagus,  now  converted  into  the 
Museum  of  Athens.  The  Temple  of  Ares,  S.  of 
the  Areopagus  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Metroum 
(MnrpyoK),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods 
E.  of  the  Agora,  nnd  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  Herod es  Alliens. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  —  2.  The  Senate 
/louse  (BovActrr^ptoy),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agora. 
—  3.  The  Tholus  (d6\oi),  a  round  building  close 
to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
Prytancum,  in  which  the  Pry  tan  es  took  their 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
s.r.)  —  4.  The  Prytancum  (T\pvrew*io»),  at  tho 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytnncs 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  lnws  of  Solon  were  preserved.  —  5.  Stoae 
(rrrooi),  or  Halls,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
place*  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  (Did.  of  Ant.  p.  944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ;  the  Stoa 
Basilius  (erroa  #a<7iA#ioi),  the  court  of  the  King- 
Archon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora ;  the  Stoa 
Poeeili  (oroh  weutlkn),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  painting  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  Polygnotus  •  and  the  Stoa  Eleutherius 
(<rrob\  4\*vfi*ptot),  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  —  6.  Theatres. 
The  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  p.  1120,  2d  ed.)  ;  besides  this  there  were 
three  OdSa  (&otta),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  (Diet,  of  A  tit.  s.v.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  a  second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  nnd  a  third  built  by 
Hcrodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Hegilla,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 
arc  still  considerable  remains.  —  7.  Stadium  (rb 
ZrooW),  S.  of  the  Ilissus,  in  the  district  Agrae. — 
8.  Monuments.  The  Monument  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  formerly  called  the  Totctr  of  the  Winds, 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  horologium.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  6 1 6, 2d 
ed.)  The  Choragic  Monuiueut  of  Lyricrates,  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,  still  extant,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  The  Monument  of  f/armodins  and  Aris- 
togiton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis.— Suburbs.  The  Outer  Ceramicus  (i  ((m 
Ka\o6ntros),  N.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens:  here  were  buried  tho  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadkmia,  6  stadia  from  the  city.  Cyno- 
sarges  (rb  Kvviaapyst),  E.  of  the  city,  before  the 
gate  Diomea.  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  taught.  Lyceum  (to  Avkciov),  S.  E.  of 
the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lyceus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic* 
taught. 
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Athenae  ('AOrircu :  Atenafi),  a  seaport  towu  of 
Pontus,  named  from  its  temple  of  Athena. 

Athenaeum  ('A<HJ*ttior),  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  this  goddess. 
The  name  was  specially  given  to  a  school  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  1 33, 
fur  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventinc  Hill:  it  bad  a  staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  government,  acd  continued 
in  n-putc  till  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  (l>ict. 
of  Ant.  *.  r.)  —  Athenaeum  was  also  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a  place  in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Athenaeui  ('A0^mior).  L  A  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  n«pl 
Mr)xwvfutTtt¥  (on  warlike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse)  ; 
printed  in  Thevenot's  .\fuiiemaiici  Veteres,  Paris, 
1693. —  2.  A  learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nau- 
cratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  a.  d.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  aud  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosophistae  (aiirrwo- 
furred),  i.e.  the  Ilauqnct  of  the  Learned,  m  15  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, 
11th,  and  15th,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The 
work  may  bo  considered  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lections of  what  are  called  Ami,  being  an  immense 
moss  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  tho  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criti- 
cisms, and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy.  Athenae  us  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
c  rates,  a  full  account  of  tho  conversation  at  a  ban- 
quet at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Ulphui,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edi- 
tion*. By  Casaubon,  Genev.  1597  ;  by  Schweig- 
hiiuser,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ;  and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf,  Lips.  1827.  —  8.  A  celebrated  physician, 
founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
born  at  Attalla  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  a.  D.  50. 

Athenagoraa  fAftjFoydpar),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  Apology  for  Ckrittiant,  addressed  to  the 
emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
—  Edition*.  By  Fell,  Gxon.  1682;  Rechenberg, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706. 

Athenala  fAApoii).  *•  Sumamed  rhilostonfu*, 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  —  2.  Daughter  of 
Leontius,  afterwards  named  Eudocia. 

Athenlon  ('AOnvlwv),  a  Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in  B.C.  101  by 
the  consul  M\  Aquillius. 

Athenodorus  ('AftirrfSvpos).  L  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  surnamed  Cordylio,  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
surnamed  Cananitrt,  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,  whose  name  was  Saudnn.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Posidonius  At  Rhodes,  and  after- 
words taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  Octavius  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au- 


gustus) was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  to  Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  which  arc  not 
extant.  —  3.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Age- 
sandcr  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing 
the  group  of  Laocoon.  [Aoksandkr,] 

Athetia  (Adige  or  Etsrk),  rises  in  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  receives  the  At&gis  (Eitach),  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Athmone  (* Adporfi,  also  'AO/uovia  and  "ABixovop  : 
'AOfMvtvs,  fern.  'Afytoeii),  an  Attic  demus  belong* 
ing  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterwards  to  the  tribo 
Attalis. 

Athoa  ("Aflwj,  al»o'A0«»' :  'Atfssfrirr:  //< 
Oios,  Monte  Santo,  L  e.  Holy  A  fountain),  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Actc,  which 
projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  riocs 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  6349  feet ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  mariners,  that 
Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland, 
to  afford  a  passage  to  his  fleet  The  isthmus  is 
abuti t  \t  mile  across  ;  aud  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day  ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  scepticism  of 
Juvenal  (x.  174),  and  of  many  modern  writers,  who 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cut. 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  cities 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numerous 
monasteries,  cloisters,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name.  In  these  monasteries  some 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  hove  been  dis- 
covered. 

Athrlbia  (*A0pitif),  *  city  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt  ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Atbribitcs. 

Atihs,  mother  of  Augustus. 

Atilla  or  Atillla  Gene,  the  principal  members 
of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames  Calati- 
nus,  Rkgulus,  and  Skrranis. 

AtilicinuB,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  a.  D.  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest. 

Atilla*.  L  lb,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  probably 
lived  about  a  c.  100.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 2.  SL,  one  of 
the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  but  apparently  a  greater  number  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atina  (Atlnas,  -oris:  Atina),  o  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

Atintanes  ('ATiyrtu*tt\  an  Epirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  ;  their  country, 
Atinlunia,  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

At! us  Varus.  [Vari/s.] 

Atlantlcum  Mare.  [Ocranus.] 

Atlantii  (.'AtAojtIs,  sc.  k^tos),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a  great  island  W.  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and  waa 
adomed  with  every  Iwouty  ;  its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies:  its  inhabitants) 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  legend  is  given 
by  Plato  in  the  Timacut,  and  is  said  to  hove  been 
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r  latcd  to  Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The 
Canary  Islands,  or  the  Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  legend  ;  but  some  modern  writers  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  a  vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
existence  of  the  W.  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ("At Acts),  son  of  Iapetus  and  Clymcne, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.  lie 
made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Zeus,  and 
being  conquered,  was  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
on  his  head  and  hands:  according  to  Homer  Atlas 
bears  the  long  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven 
and  earth.  The  myth  seems  to  havo  arisen  from 
the  idea  that  lofty  mountains  supported  the  heaven. 
J<ater  traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more, 
by  making  Atlas  a  man  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  626,  seq.)  re- 
lates that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  was  refused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by  means 
of  the  bead  of  Medusa,  changed  him  into  M.  Atlas, 
on  which  rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others 
go  still  further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful 
king,  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had,  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  bis  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  merely  figurativo  mode  of  speaking. 
At  first,  the  story  of  Adas  referred  to  one  mountain 
only,  which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  earth  ;  but,  as  geographical  know- 
ledge extended,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred 
to  other  places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauretanian, 
Italian,  Arcadian,  and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas. 
The  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
heaven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa. 
See  below.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades 
by  Pleione  or  by  Hespcris  ;  of  the  Ilyades  mid 
Ilespcrides  by  Acthra  ;  and  of  Oenomaus  and 
Maia  by  Steropc.  Dionc  and  Calypso,  llyas  and 
Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. —  At- 
ItwG&'le*,  a  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury, 
his  grandson  by  Maia  (cump.  Mercuri  fucunde 
tmj»o»  Atlantis,  Hor.  Girm.  i.  10),  and  Hermaphro- 
ditusson  of  Mercury. — Atlantuu  and  Atlantic  a 
female  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  the  Pleiads 
and  Hyad«. 

Atlas  Moos  ('ATAat :  Allot),  was  the  general 
name  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  covers 
the  surface  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Great  Desert  (.StiAuni),  on  the  N.  and  S., 
and  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  \V. 
and  K. ;  the  mountain  chains  S.E.  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
names.  The  N.  and  S.  ranges  of  this  system  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Atlas  Minor  and 
Atlas  Major,  and  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  3  regions  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
[Africa,  p.  23,  a.] 

Atossa  ^Ato(t«to),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
successively  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  of  Sinerdis 
the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  over  whom 
she  possessed  great  influence.  She  bore  Darius  4 
sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achacraenes,and  Hystnspes. 

Atrse  or  Hatra  ("ATpai,  "At pa :  'Arpijpo's , 
Atrcnus:  Uadr,  S.\V.  of  Mosul),  n  strongly  forti- 
fied city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  in- 
habited by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

Sempronius,  Atratlnus.  L  A.,  consul  b.c. 
497  and  491.— 2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor  443. 
—3.  C,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
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the  V..W  ians,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  — 4.  L.,  accused  M.  Caclhis 
Runts,  whom  Cicero  defended,  57. 

Atraz  CATP*t  'ATpd*io»),  a  town  in  Pelas- 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so 
called  from  the  mythical  At  rax,  son  of  Pen£ua 
and  Bura,  and  father  of  Hippodamla  and  Caen  is. 

Atrobateo,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
modem  A  r/ou,  which  is  a  corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caesar's  time  (n.a  57)  they  numbered  15,000 
warriors:  their  capital  was  Nbmktocknna.  Part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Thames,  Chfurdtiire 
and  IierkJtirt. 

Atreu*  ('ATpstfi),  son  of  Pelopsaud  Hippodamla, 
grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of  Thyestcs  and 
Nicippe.  [Pxlops.]  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Plis- 
thcnes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pluthencs,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Plistbenes  or  by 
Atreus  [Agamemnon];  and  lastly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestcs.  The  tragic  fate 
of  tho  house  of  Tantalus  afforded  ample  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  various  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chrysippus,  Atreus  and  Thyestcs 
were  obliged  to  take  to  flight  ;  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  at  Mycenae  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae 
Thyestcs  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother :  from 
his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthcnes,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child, 
in  order  to  slay  Atreus  ;  but  Plisthcnes  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was 
his  own  son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus, 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled 
him  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thyestcs  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus  and  his 
house.  Tho  kingdom  of  Atreus  was  now  visited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised  Atreus  to  call 
back  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did 
not  find  him  there,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia, the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a  daughter  of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia 
was  at  the  time  with  child  by  her  own  father. 
This  child,  Aegisthus,  afterwards  slew  Atreus 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  slay  his 
own  father  Thyestcs.  [Aegisthus.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist 
still  ;  but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereas  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  building  as  under- 
ground. 

Atria.  [AnaiA.] 

Atridet  (*ATpc(8>)r\  a  descendant  of  Atreus, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Atrdpatend  ('ArpoiraTTj*^),  or  Media  Atropatia 
('Arpowarla  or  -os  Mi>51a),  the  N.W.  part  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after  Atro- 
pines, a  native  of  the  country,  who,  having  been 
made  its  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atropates  {'ATpo»dYijj),  a  Persian  satrap, fought 
at  the  battle  of  Gaugamcla,  a.c  331,  and  after 
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the  death  of  Darius,  «  ns  made  Bntrap  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  His  daughter  waa  married  to  Per- 
diccas in  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father-in- 
law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatcne,  he  established 
nn  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
Atropoa.  [Moirak.] 

Attft,  T.  Quintlus,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  died 
ac.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  him  from 
a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  (Ep.  ii.  1.79).  His  plays  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Attaginua  ('ATTa7trof),  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  b.  c  4H0. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeac  (479)  the  other  Greeks 
required  AtUiginus  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

Att&lla  ('ATTdAua,  'AttoAh^ttji  or  -ar^r).  — 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agrolra  ('Aypo'- 
«ipa).  — 2.  (Laura),  a  city  on  the  const  of  I'am- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catarrhactcs, 
founded  by  At  talus  U .  Philadelphus,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Scrvilius  Isaurictis. 

At  til  US  CAttoAoj).  L  A  Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  B.C.  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece,  Attains  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause.— 2.  Son  of  Andro- 
menes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (u,  c.  323), 
he  served  under  Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante, 
he  had  married  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321 ),  he  joined  Alcetaa,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  320.  — 8.  Kittys  if  I'ergamus. — (1.) 
Son  of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Philctacrus,  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Kumenes  I.,  and  reigned  n.c.241 — 197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  and 
the  Achaenns.  He  was  a  wise  and  just  prince,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  patronage  of  literature.  — 
(II.)  Sumamcd  Philadelphus.  2nd  son  of  Attains  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  II.,  and  reigned 
159 — 138.  Like  his  father  he  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and 
5cienccs.  —  (III.)  Sumamcd  I'hilomctor,  son  of 
Kumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  unrlc 
Atlalus  1 1.,  and  reigned  130 — 133.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct 
and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  made  the  Romans  his  heirs ;  but  his 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Aristo- 
Nict'R.]  — 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  latter,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  (a.  d.  409, 410), 
on  account  of  his  acting  without  Alaric's  advice. 
—5.  A  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Attegua,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bactica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

Attbis  or  AttiB  ("Arflif  or  *Att«),  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Phi- 
lomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
likewise  called  Attis. 
Attica  (n  'Attik^,  sc.  yy),  a  division  of  Greece,  \ 
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has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Acgaean  sea,  while  the  third  is 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Cithaeron  and  Parnes.  Megaria,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.W,  was  formerly  a  part  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  Acte  and  Actice  (*Akt4i 
and  'Aktik^),  or  the  "coastland''  [Actb],  from 
which  the  later  form  Attica  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  :  but  according  to  traditions  it  derived  its 
name  from  A  tiki*,  the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cranaus  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Atl-ica 
may  contain  the  root  AU  or  Ath^  which  we  find  in 
AUhit  and  Athenae.  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  3  districts.  1.  The  Htyldund* 
(i)  Jioitpla,  also  dtntrli  'Attuc^),  the  N.E.  of  the 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Parnes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cynosura :  the  only 
level  part  of  this  district  was  the  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  sea.  2.  The  J'lain  (if 
wf3fat,  to  WoW),  the  N.W.  of  the  country,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Eleusis,  and  extended  S.  to  the  promontory 
Zoster.  3.  The  Sea-coatt  District  (if  *tapaXia\ 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory Snnium.  Besides  these  3  divisions  we 
also  read  of  a  4th,  The  Midland  IHilrict  (fueiyaia), 
still  called  Mesogia,  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  bounded  by  M.  Pentelicus 
on  the  N.,  M.  Hymettus  on  the  W.,  and  the  sea 
on  the  E.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for 
growing  corn  ;  but  it  produces  olives,  figs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  perfection. 
The  country  is  dry :  the  chief  river  is  the  Cephis- 
sus,  which  rises  in  Parnes  and  Bows  through  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hymettus 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus, 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Lnurium  near  Sunium.  The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salamis, 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and 
800  square  miles  ;  and  its  population  in  its  flou- 
rishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  nearly  4-5ths  were  slaves.  Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pclasgians. 
Its  most  ancient  political  division  was  into  12 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Ckcrops,  who 
according  to  some  legends  came  from  Egypt  Sub- 
sequently Ion,  the  grandson  of  Hellen,  divided  the 
people  into  4  tribes,  (,'cJe<jntes,  Iloplfte*,  Aryades, 
and  A ryicores ;  and  Theseus,  who  united  the  12 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body, 
and  made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the 
nation  into  3  classes,  the  Eupattidae,  Geomori,  and 
Demiuryi,  Clisthenes  (b.  c.  5)0)  abolished  the 
old  tribes  and  created  10  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division  :  these  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or  townships.  (For  details,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Tribvt.) 

Attfcna  Heridea,  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  bom  about  a.  d.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  his  school  was  frequented 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  were 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  a  great  part  of  which  he  spent  in  embel- 
lishing Athens.    He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  180. 
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lie  wrote  numerous  works,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  an  oration, 
entitled  Tl*p&  iroArrcfar,  the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo, 
ill  llerodU  Attwi  quae  *aprrsvnt,  Lips.  1 1101. 

AttXctU,  T.  Pompdnlus,  a  Rutnau  eques,  bom 
at  Rome,  b.  r.  109.  His  proper  name  nfter  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the  brother  of  his  mother, 
wn*  Q.  Caecilius  Pomponianus  Atticns.  His  sur- 
name, Atticus,  was  given  him  on  account  of  his 
long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He 
was  educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger 
C.  Marius,  and  M.  Cicero.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
he  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Athens.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
affairs,  and  thus  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  equally  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompoy, 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
but  his  most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 
spondence with  him,  beginning  in  611  and  continued 
down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at 
Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
bia  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commer- 
cial undertaking*.  He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of 
77,  of  voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife 
Pilia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  56,  when  he  was 
A3  years  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Pomponia  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls 
Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was  married  in  the 
life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was  married  to 
<J.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  The  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
n»  a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  In  philosophy  Atticus  be- 
longed to  the  Epicurean  sect.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  So  high  an  opinion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 
correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Attila  ('Arr^Xai  or  'AvnAar,  German,  E(:d, 
Hungarian,  Ethclr),  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 
A-  n.  434,  with  his  brother  flleda  (in  German 
UImM),  to  the  sovereignty  of  nil  the  northern  tribes 
between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  frontier  of 
China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
500,000  barbarians.  He  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient 
world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing 
to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of  **  the  Scourge 
of  God."'  His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first  (a.  n.  445—450)  consists  of  the  ravage 
of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II., 
which  followed  upon  it.  They  were  ended  by  a 
treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila  a*  large  territory  S. 
of  the  Danube  and  an  annual  tribute.^  The  second 
part  of  his  career  was  the  invasion  of  the  Western 
empire  (450 — 452).  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Strassburg,  but  was  defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aiftius, 
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and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  Ho 
then  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  45*2, 
after  a  siege  of  3  months,  but  be  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  recrosscd  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  453,  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  lldico,  Mycolth,by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel.  In  person  Attila  was,  like 
the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a  short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a  large  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, flat  nose,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  white  hairs,  his  eye*  small,  but 
of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

AttUItu.  [Atilius.] 

Attlua.  [Accius.J 

Attlua  or  Attua  Navlua.  [Navius.J 

Attlus  Tulllua.  [Tut.Lits.] 

AtCLrla  ('ATovpla).  [Assyria.] 

Atfirot  {Adour\  a  river  in  Aquitania,  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

Atymnlua  ('Avu^vtuf  or  "Aru^yot),  son  of  Zeus 
nnd  Cassiopea,  a  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sarpc- 
don.    Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix. 

Atyi,  Attya,  Attet,  Attia,  or  Attin  ("Arvr, 
'Attw,  "Arnjf,  "Attij,  or  "hrrtv).  L  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town,  Celaenae.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfnithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown  by 
her  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  becamo  sacred  to  her, 
and  sho  commanded  that,  iu  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  related  differently 
hy  other  writers.  Atys  wns  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with  this  goddess. 
His  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
fold character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.  — 2.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  the 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  bis  son  nnd 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydians.  — 3.  A  Lntin  chief,  son  of  Alba,  and 
father  of  Capys,  from  whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived 
its  origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  —  4.  Son  of 
Croesus  slain  by  Adrastus. 

Auf  idena  (Aufidcnas,  -Atis  :  A?JUena\  a  town 
in  Snmnium  on  the  river  Sogrus. 

Aafldiai.  1.  Cn.,  a  learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  B.  c.  119,  tribunus 
plebis,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108.  —  2.  T.,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  b.  c.  86,  and  afterwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  —  3.  Baa  a  us.  [Raskus.]  —  4.  Lurco. 
[Lurco.]  —5.  Orestes.  [Orkrtbs.] 

Aufldua  (Ofanto\  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  territory  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Snmnium,  flows  at  first  with  a  rapid  current 
(hence  violma  and  aeer,  Hor.  C'arm.  iii.  30.  10, 
Sat.  i.  1 .  58),  and  then  more  slowly  (stapna  Anjuia, 
Sil.  Ital.  x.  171)  into  the  Adriatic  Vcnusio,  the 
birth-place  of  Horace,  was  on  the  Aufidus. 

Augarua.  [Acbarus.] 

Auge  or  Augia  (Atfyij  or  Avys/a),  daughter  of 
Aleus  nnd  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  Tklkph us.  She  afterward!* 
married  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians. 
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AngeM  or  Augias  {ktr/iat  or  Avysfas),  son  of 
Phorbus  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
E|»eaus  in  El  is.  He  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen, 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Eurysthcus  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day. 
As  a  reward  the  hero  was  to  receive  the  tenth  part 
of  the  oxen  ;  but  when  ho  had  accomplished  bis 
tank  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  bis 
prumise.  Hercules  thereupon  killed  him  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  tra- 
dition represents  Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours 
from  Oxylus. 

AngDfl  (v&A&yiAa:  Avjilah),  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  34;°  S.  of  Cyrenc,  and 
10  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Amnion, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a  tribe  of  the  Nasamones,  called  Augflae 
(AurylAcu),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

Augurinus,  Genuelaa.  1.  T.,  consul  b.c  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the  same 
year.  —  2.  H*,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

Augnrinni,  Minuclus.  1.  M.,  consul  b.c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  —  2. 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the  Acquians, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Ml  Algidus, 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinuatu*.  — 
8.  L.|  was  appointed  praefect  of  the  coru-market 
(  pruefectus  aunonae)  439,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  famine.  The  ferment  occa- 
sioned by  the  assassination  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this 
year  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  3  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as  for 
n  niodius.  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigcmina, 
for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  of  brass. 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  L  A  Asturlca.  [Astu- 
rb*.]— 2.  A  Emarlta  {Meruta),  in  Lusitauia 
on  the  Anas  {Guadi**a\  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5ih  and  lOtli 
legions,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  — 
3.  AFirma.  (Astiui.]—  4.  A. Praetoria  (. 4 osto), 
a  town  of  theSalassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modem  town  still  contains  many  Roman  remains : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  towu  gates  and 
a  triumphal  arch. —5.  A  Rauracorum  (Atursi), 
the  capital  of  the  Raurari,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modern  Uade  :  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  — 6.  A 
Sues3omim  (Sw'ssww),  the  capital  of  the  Sucssones 
in  Onllia  Bvlgica,  probably  the  NovioJunum  of 
Caesar.— 7.  A.  Taurinorum  {Turin ),  more  an- 
ciently called  Tourusia,  the  capiial  of  the  Taurini  | 
on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus.  —  8. 

[Treviki.]  —  9.  Tricifcthiorum 
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(AousU),  the  capital  of  the  Tricastlni  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  — 10.  A  Vindellcorum  {A*y*b*ry), 
capital  of  Vindclicia  or  Rhactia  Secunda  on  the 
Licus  {Lech),  colonised  by  Drusns  under  Augustus, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhactia,  about  B.  c  1 4. 

Auguatlnus,  Aurellus,  usually  called  St. 
Augustine,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  was  bom  A.  n.  354,  at  Tagastc,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training  up 
her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  long  time 
without  effect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage, 
where  he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy,  to 
which  be  adhered  for  9  years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  in  383 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  Ambrose  to  abandon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  baptised  by  Ambrose  in  387,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  be  passed  the  next  3  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Valerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  sec  of  Hippo,  is  so  closely  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  pursue 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  2  most  interesting  are : 
1.  His  Confessions,  in  13  books,  written  in  397,con- 
taining  an  account  of  his  early  life.  2.  De  Ctrtiaie 
Dei,  in  22  books,  commenced  about  413,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  various  systems  of  false  religion, 
the  last  12  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  true 
religion.  —  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Augustine  is  the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  ful.  Paris, 
1679—1700. 

Angus  tobona  {Tropes),  afterwards  called  Tri- 
tas»u,  the  capital  of  the  Tricaiii  or  Tricassei  in 
Gallia  Lugduuensis. 

Augustodunum.  [Bibracte.] 

Augtistonemetuia.  [Arverni.] 

Augustoritum.  [Lrwovicks.] 

Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  o.  c.  63,  and  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octavius  by  Alia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original  name  was 
C.  Octaeius,  and,  after  his  adoption  by  his  great- 
uncle,  C.  Julias  Caemr  (Mariana,  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though 
this  was  only  a  title  given  him  by  the  senate  and 
the  people  in  27,  to  express  their  veneration  for 
him.  Augustus  lost  his  father  at  4  years  of  age, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care 
by  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  step  father,  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  whom  his 
mother  married  soon  after  his  father's  death. 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  his  uncle  in  Spain  in  45,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompcy,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonia  in 
lllyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  practical  training 
in  military  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
his  studies.  He  was  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reaohed  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
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anding  Dear  Brundusium  at  the  beginning  of  1 
1,  he  heard  that  Caesar  had  adapted  him  in 


On  lan 
April 

his  testament  and  made  him  hit  heir.    He  now 
: iv. umed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  was  so  saluted 
by  the  troops.    On  reaching  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  May  he  demanded  nothing  but  the 
private  property  which  Caesar  had  left  him,  but 
declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  avenge  the 
morder  of  his  benefactor.    The  state  of  parties  at 
Rome  was  most  perplexing ;  and  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  extraordinary  tact  and  prudence  which 
Augustus  displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
youth  of  barely  20  contrived  to  blind  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventually  to 
carry  all  his  designs  into  effect    Augustus  had  to 
contend  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
against  Antony  ;  for  the  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
gustus would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and 
bad  therefore  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  prevent  Augustus  from  accepting  the  inheritance 
which  his  uncle  had  left  him.    Augustus,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  Antony  first  as  the  more 
dangerous  of  bis  two  enemies,  and  accordingly 
made  overtures  to  the  republican  party.  These 
were  so  well  received,  especially  when  2  legions 
went  over  to  him,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  praetor,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
consuls  of  the  year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hir- 
tiut,  to  attack  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
Brutus  in  Mutina.    Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
liged to  fly  across  the  Alps  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
2  consuls  gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their 
troops.     The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring 
further  power.    But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 


not  intend  to  become  the  senate's  servant.  Sup- 
ported by  bis  troops  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified  senate 
was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  along  with  Q.  Pedius,  and  the  murderers  of 
the  dictator  were  outlawed.  He  now  marched 
into  the  N.  of  Italy,  professedly  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  joined  by  l*epidus,  and  who  was 
descending  from  the  Alps  along  with  the  Intter  at 
the  head  of  1 7  legions.  Augustus  and  Antony 
now  became  reconciled  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  empire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rri  fjuU'ime  cimstitwnJut,  and  that  this  arranpi-mrnt 
should  last  for  the  next  6  years.  They  published 
a  /.rwnjpoo  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their  property  confiscated  : 
upwards  of  2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  put 
to  deiuh,  among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  afterwards 
Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  rained.  The  triumvirs  there- 
upon made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces.  Lepidus 
obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  to 
reward  his  veterans  with  the  hinds  he  had  pro- 
mised them.  Here  a  new  war  awaited  him  (4 1 ), 
excited  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
supported  by  L.  A n ton i us,  the  consul  and  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Perusia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in 
taking  m  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war,  but  the  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded 
at  Brundusium.    A  new  division  of  the 
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the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  tllyricum,  and  Antony  the  E.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.    In  39  Augustus  concluded 
a  peace  with  Sex.  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre- 
vent corn  from  reaching  Rome.    But  this  peace 
was  only  transitory.    As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  war  against  him.    In  36  the 
contest  came  to  a  final  issue.    The  fleet  of  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia.    Lepidus,  who  had 
landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Augustus,  was  impatient 
of  the  subordinate  part  which  he  had  hitherto 
played,  and  claimed  the  island  for  himself ;  but  he 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  mnximus.    In  35  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.     Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
in  the  East.    Augustus  found  that  the  Romans 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  declared  war  against 
Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  as  her 
infatuated  slave.   The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  31  Augustus  passed  over  to  Epirus, 
and  in  September  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Actium  in  Acarnania.    In  the  following 
year  (30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt.    Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Actium, 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  restoring  order 
in  all  parts  of  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  bis  powers,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.    This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peated several  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5  years  more.    He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  power  ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imperium  proconsular*  and  the 
trthunitia  potnUu  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolabi- 
lity was  lenity  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.    On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  12  he  became  pontifex  maximus  ;  but  though 
he  bad  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  yet  he  was  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  display  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.    He  had  no  ministers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  on  state  matters,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  con- 
sulted his  personal  friends,  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas, 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  Mental  I  h  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio.    The  people  retained 
their  republican  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forms:  they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
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elected  consuls  and  other  magistrates  ;  but  only 
such  persons  were  elected  as  bad  been  proposed  or 
recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
terrupted festivities,  games,  distributions  of  corn, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  forget  the  sub* 
stance  of  their  republican  freedom,  and  obey  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  The  wars  of  Augustus 
were  not  aggrcs»ivc,  but  were  chiefly  undertaken 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Mn»t  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27.  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantnbri  and 
Astures  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  19  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
winter  following  at  Samos.  Next  year  (20)  he 
went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  Phraiite% 
the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
In  It)  the  Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  some  German  tribes  ;  whereupon  Augus- 
tus went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  spent  4  years  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  he  received  German  ambassadors,  who  sued 
for  peace  ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  Bgain  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  carried  on.  Those  in  Germany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  Augus- 
tus was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a  daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fill  via.  His  2nd 
wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  3rd  wife  was  Livia  Drusilln,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  fixed  on  M. 
Marcel lus  as  his  successor,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [Tiberius.] 

Augnistiilus,  Rom&lus,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his' father 
Orestes  (a.  n.  475),  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  :  Romulus 
Amjustulns  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Aulerci,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Sequnna  (Seine)  and  the  Liger  (/voire), 
were  divided  into  3  great  tribes.  L  A.  Ebuxo 
vlcea,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modern  Normandy :  their  capital  was  Me- 
dioinnum,  afterwards  called  Eburovices  (Kvreuje). 
—  2.  A.  Cenomani,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
the  Liger :  their  capital  was  Subdinnum  (/e  Marts). 
At  an  early  period  sonic  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.— 3.  A.  Bran- 
novices,  E.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Acdui, 
whose  clients  they  were.  The  DiaUintet  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci. 

Aulis  (A6\ff),  a  harbour  in  Euboea  on  the  En- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before  sail- 
ing against  Troy :  it  had  a  temple  of  Artemis. 

Anion  (AbKtiv :  Afawvl-rrit).  L  A  district  and 
town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messcnia,  with  n 
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temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
A  ulomus.  —2.  A  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  Strymonic  gulf.— 3.  (Mclo*te)%  a  fertile 
valley  near  Tarentum  celebrated  for  its  wine  (awii- 
cm  Aulon  fcrtiti  Daccho,  II or.  Carm.  ii.  6.  18). 

Auranlti*  (Au/xwms :  Maura*),  a  district  S.  of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Itnraca  and  Batanaoa,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Palestine 
or  to  Arabia. 

AurSa  Caersonesus  (if  Xpu<ri»  Xtpa6nt<rot),  the 
name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the  A lalay 
Peninsula.  They  also  mention  an  A  urea  Uo^io 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
country  round  Ara. 

Aurelia,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 
dictator,  and  of  2  daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  ii.  c.  54,  while  Caesar  was  in 
Gaul. 

Aurelia  (tons,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  family 
names.  Cotta,  Orbstks,  and  Scai'RL'K. 

Aurelia  OrestiRa,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whtan  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Aurelia  Via,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rome  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  nt  first  extended  no  further  than 
y'tsae,  but  was  afterwards  continued  along  the 
coast  to  (ienua  and  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

Aurelianl  [Gknabum.] 

Attrellanus,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  270— 275, 
was  bom  about  a.  n.  212,  at  Sinnium  in  Pannonio. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  bravery  was  raised  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudius  II. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  emperor 
by  the  legions  nt  Sirmium.  His  reign  presents  n 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a 
while  their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging  Pannonin. 
He  next  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alcmanni 
and  other  German  tribes ;  but  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near 
Placcntia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurclian  in  two  decisive 
engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurclian  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom 
he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to 
Rome.  [Zknobia  ]  On  his  return  to  Italy  ho 
marched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Finnus  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  who  had 
been  declared  emperor  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tetricus  surrendered  to  Au- 
rclian in  a  battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [Tktmcus.  J 
The  emperor  now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic 
improvements  and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
utility  were  commenced :  the  roost  important  of  all 
was  the  erection  of  a  new  lino  of  strongly  fortified 
walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit  than 
the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into  ruin  ; 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Probue.    After  a  short  residence  in  the 
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city,  Aurelian  visited  the  provinces  on  the  Danube. 
He  now  entirely  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
been  first  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  boundary  of  the  empire.  A  large  farce 
was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians  ;  but  while  the 
emperor  was  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  and 
Byzantium,  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him  by 
si  certain  Mnestheus,  the  freedninn  of  the  emperor 
and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betrayed  his 
tni*t,  and  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by  means  of 
forjred  documents,  orgruiiscd  the  conspiracy. 

AnrSlIanus,  CaeJIui  or  Coellus,  a  very  cele- 
brnted  latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  Numidia, 
nnd  probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ 
Of  his  writings  we  possess  3  books  On  Acute 
£HseuMt  **  Celcrum  Passionum,"  (or  M  De  Morbi* 
Acutis,")  and  5  books  On  Chronic  IXmuc^ 
**  Tardarum  Passionum  "  (or  **  De  Morbis  Chroni- 
cia").    Edited  by  Amman,  Amatol.  1709. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
161  — 180,  commonly  called  "the  philosopher," 
was  born  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d.  121. 
Ho  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  immediately 
after  the  latter  had* been  himself  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  married 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  (188).  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  161,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereign  power  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  Pius  at  the  same  time  as  Marcus 
himself.  The  two  emperors  henceforward  bore 
respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Veins.  Soon  after  their  accession 
Verus  was  despatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4  years 
(a-  d.  162—165)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
cess against  Vologescs  I II.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cassius, 
gained  many  victories.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  both  emperors  triumphed,  and  assumed  the 
titles  of  A  rmmiacuj,  Parthicus  Mturimus,  nnd 
Afediau.  Meantime  Italy  was  threatened  by  the 
numerous  tribes  dwelling  along  the  northern  limits 
of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
the  lllyrian  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  en- 
counter the  foe  ;  and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
nations  was  continued  with  varying  success  during 
the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head-quarters 
were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
of  Verus  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the  war 
ngainst  the  Marcomanni  with  great  success,  and  in 
consequence  of  bis  victories  over  them  he  assumed 
in  172  the  title  of  Germanicus,  which  he  also  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Commodus.  In  171  he  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through 
•  violent  storm,  which  threw  the  barbarians  into 
confusion.  This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  prayers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris- 
tians. It  has  given  riso  to  a  famous  controversy 
among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Legion.  The  Marcomanni  and  the  other  northern 
barbarians  concluded  a  peace  with  Aurelius  in 
175,  who  forthwith  set  out  for  the  East,  where 
Avidius  Cassius,  urged  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
worthy wife  of  Aurelius,  had  risen  in  rebellion  and 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Rut  before  Aurelius 
reached  the  East,  Cassius  had  been  slain  by  his 
own  officers.   On  his  arrival  in  the  East,  Aiuvlius 


acted  with  the  greatest  clemency  ;  none  of  the  ac- 
complices of  Cassius  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he  ordered  the 
papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband, died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  hands.    Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ;  but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Germany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  their  confederates  had  again  renewed  the  war. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  1 7th,  180,  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (  Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
minm,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  20th  of  his 
reign.  —  The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
M.  Aurelius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
literature.    When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dress  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  and  he  continued  throughout  bis  life  a 
warm  adherent  and  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.    We  still  possess  a  work  by  M.  Au- 
relius, written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled 
Ta  tit  kunbr,  or  Medittttion*,  in  12  books.    It  is 
a  sort  of  common-place  book,  in  which  were  regis- 
tered from  time  to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without 
on  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement    No  remains 
of  antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.    The  best  edition  of  the  Meditations 
is  by  Ga taker,  Cantab.  1652,  and  Lond.  1697. — 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  2  persecutions  of  tho 
Christians;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred,  pad  in  the  latter, 
177,  that  of  lrenacus.  —  Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Commodus. 
Anrillns  Victor.  [Victor.] 
AurMlus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  260 
— 267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus.    Aureolus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  master  of  N.  Italy,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268,  by  Clau- 
dius II.,  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 
Aurora.  [Eos.] 
Auruncd.  [Italia.] 
Aorunculeius  Cotta.  [Cott.i.J 
Ansa,  [Ausbtaki.] 

Aaacd  or  Audi,  a  powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  latin  franchise:  their 
capital  was  called  Climberrum  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  A  nek), 

Ausetani,  a  Spanish  people  in  tho  modern  Ca- 
talonia :  their  capital  was  Ausa  ( Vique). 

Anson  (ABtrwp),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruncans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Ausonio. 
Aus6nes,  Ausonla  [Italia.] 
Ansonlns,  Declmus  Magnus,  a  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Rurdig&la  {Bourdeaujr)%  aliout  a.  n.  J10, 
tanght  grammar  nnd  rhetoric  with  such  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  nnd  was 
afterwords  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Gratian  praefectus  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  was 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  he  retired  from  public  life,  nnd 
ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  near  Rourdeaux, 
perhaps  about  390.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
J  was  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen.    His  extant 
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works  are — 1.  Epigrammatuiu  Litter,  a  collection 
of  150  epigrams.  2.  Ephemera,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day. 
3.  Parentalin,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease,  4.  Profes- 
sores,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
EpUaphia  Heroum,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metrical 
catalogue  of  the  first  12  Caesars.  7.  Tetrasticha, 
on  the  Caesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus.  8.  Clurae 
Urbes,  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludus 
SepUm  Sapient  urn,  the  doctrines  of  the  7  sages  ex- 
pounded by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Idyllia, 
a  collection  of  20  poems.  1 1 .  Eelogarium,  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  &c.  12.  Epi- 
stolae,  25  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
13.  Gmtiarum  Actio  pro  Consulate,  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  G  rati  an.  14.  Periochae,  short  argu- 
ments to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Tret  Praefatiunculae.  —  Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  MoseUa,  or  a  description  of  the 
river  Moselle,  Ausonius  possesses  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, but  is  destitute  of  all  th«  higher  attributes 
of  a  poet.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  liyTollius,  Amstcl.  1671. 

Anster,  called  Soius  (NoVoi)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain  ; 
but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a  dry 
sultry  wind  (hence  called  plumbeus  Audrr,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  \8\  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modern  Italians. 

Aut&riatae  (Afrrapiarax),  nn  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strata's  time. 

Autesiodorum,  -urum  (^«j»rre),a  town  of  the 
Senoncs  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis. 

Aat&flon  (Aintolwv),  son  of  Tisaraenus,  lather 
of  Theras  and  Argio,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AntochthSncs  (avr6x0ov<t).  [Aborigines.] 
Atttol61eB,  or  -ao  ( AuroAoAai),  a  Gaetulion  tribe 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. 

Autdlfcua  (AItt6\ukos).  L  Son  of  Hermes 
and  C'hione,  father  of  Anticlc*.  and  thus  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par- 
and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning  and  rub- 
Ulysses,  when  staying  with  him  on  one 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a  boar  on  Parnassus, 
ami  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was 
recognized  by  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned 
from  Troy.  — ■■  2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Dcimachus, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope.— 
8.  A  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  lived 
about  B.C  340,  and  wrote  2  astronomical  treatise, 
which  are  the  roost  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  mathematics  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Sj&ere  (w«pl  Kirovfiirnt  atpatpat).  2.  On  the  rising* 
and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars  (w«pl  lnvroASsv  vol 
Swrttsr).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphaericae 
Doctrinae  Propositiones,  Argent.  1572. 

Autdm&la  (tA  AlnonaAa),  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Gr  at  Syrtis  in  N.  Africa. 

Automedoa  (AvTopitwv).  L  Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of  his 
•on  Pvrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.    (Cic.  pro  liosc.  Am,  35  ; 
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Juv.  i.  61.)— .2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  arc  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  a.  d.  96 — 98. 

AutomSli  (Aut^oAoi),  as  a  proper  name,  was 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said  to 
have  deserted  from  Psammetichus  into  Aethiopia, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mbrok. 

Aut6n6e  (Avtopoq),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmon ia,  wife  of  Aristacus,  and  mother  of  Ac* 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pentheus 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury :  her  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

AutrigSncs,  a  people  in  llispania  Tarraconensis 
between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ibcrus:  their  chief  town  was  Fla- 

VIOHRIGA. 

Autromua  Paetus.  [Partus.] 

Auxeala  (Av{-j(rfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honoured  at 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Persephone.  Damia,  who  was  honoured  along 
with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Trocscn,  was  only 
another  name  for  Deraeter. 

Auxlmum  (Auximas,  -fttis:  Osimo),  an  impor- 
tant town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Anxume  or  Ax-  (At»(oiVn,  or  'A(w/Mi,and  other 
forms  :  Av^ovfu  rcu,  or  'A^wwitcu,  &c :  Arunt,  Ru. 
S.W.  of  Adowa),  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  Ethiopia,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Mcroe,  in  H<d#sh  or 
Afn/ssinia,  which  either  first  arose  or  first  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aero,  It  grew  upon 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroc'.  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Straits  of  liab-ti-Mundtb  into 
Arabia.  Being  a  mountainous  region,  watered  by 
the  numerous  upper  streams  of  the  Astaboras  and 
A  s  tap  us,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  routes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  country  possessed 
great  internal  resources  and  a  flourishing  com- 
merce. 

AnxSa,  or  -ia,  or  Audia  (S«r~Guz!an  or  Hamxa, 
Ru.),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Cae- 
soriensis ;  a  Roman  colony  under  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Avalites  (A&aA/njt:  Zeitah),  an  emporium  in 
S.  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
called  Av&lites  Sinus  ('A  ic6\wot),  probably  the 
Gulf  of  Dab-el- Mandeb,  or  its  innermost  part,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A  people,  Avalltae,  ore  also  mentioned 
in  these  parts. 

Avarfcum.  [Bituriobk.] 

Avella.  [Aublla.] 

Avenlo  (Avignon),  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 

Avert ticum  (Avenehes),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Pia  Flatia  Constans  Emerita,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town. 

Aventinenais,  Genuclua.  L  L.,  consul  b.c. 
365.  and  again  362,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  his 
army  routed. —  2.  Cn.,  consul  363. 

Aventinus,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventinus  Mons.  [Roma.] 

Averaus  Lacua  (tj  "Aopvos  :  I/sgo  Aver- 
no),  a  lake  close  to  the  promontory  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  This 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ;  it  is  cir- 
cular, about  1$  mile  in  circumference,  is  very  deep, 
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and  is  surrounded  by  high  hanks,  which  in  anti- 
quity were  covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  waters  mephilic  vapours  arose, 
which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  a 
priv.  and  5pm).  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my- 
thulogy  on  account  of  it*  connection  with  the  lower 
world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cumacan  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  with  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  ;  he  also  caused  a  tunnel  to  be  made 
from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  remains  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Grotto  di  Sibylla.  The  Lucrine  lake  w;is  filled  up 
by  an  eruption  in  1530,  so  that  Arernu*  is  again  a 
separate  lake. 

Aviinua,  Flavins,  the  author  of  42  Aesopic 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are  of  very 
little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
style.  The  date  of  Arianu*  is  uncertain  ;  he 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  aera. — Editumt.  By  Cannegieter,  Amstel. 
1 731 ;  by  Nodell,  Amstel.  1787  ;  and  by  Lachmann, 
Berol.  1845. 

A vienna,  Rufua  Festtu,  a  Latin  poet  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  His 
works  are: — 1.  /Jtscriplto  Orbit  Terrae,  also  called 
Metapira$u  Periegaeot  Diouysii,  in  1394  hexameter 
lines,  derived  directly  from  the  wfpi^-yt^nf  of 
Diouysius,  and  containing  a  succinct  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  physical  and  poli- 
tical geography  of  the  known  world.  —  2.  Ora 
Markinuu,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic  trimeters, 
describing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  —  3.  Aratea  Phaenimenay  and 
Araita  Proonottkay  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the 
first  containing  1325,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
a  paraphrase  of  the  two  works  of  Aratus.  The 
poems  are  edited  by  Wernsdorf,  in  his  Poehie 
fjatnri  Minora,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.,  which,  however,  does 

Avidnes,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  whose 
position  is  uncertain. 

Arltns,  Alphloi,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Antkologia  Latina. 

A  Vitus,  Clnentliu.  [Clukntjus,] 

Avitus,  M.  Maecillus  ,  emperor  of  the  West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
but,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricimer. 

Arenua.    [Evxinus  Pontus.] 

Axla  (OasUll  <T  Auo\  a  fortress  in  the  territory 
of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 

Axlon  ('Agiow),  son  of  Phegcus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmacon. 

AxidtMa  ( 'AfcofcVa),  a  maiden  of  l'hlius,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  putting  on  male  attire,  was  I 
for  some  time  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of 
Speusippu*. 

Axlua,  Q.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  3d  book  of 
Yarn's  De  lie  RutHca. 

Axlua  ("Agioi:  Wardar  or  Vardhari\  the 
chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mt  Scardu*,re- 
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ceives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Erigon,  and  flows  S.E.  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  As  a  river-god,  Axius 
begot  by  Pcriboca  a  son  Pelegon,  the  father  of 

ASTKROPABt'8. 

Axon*  ( A  isne\  a  river  in  Gallia  Bolgica,  which 
fells  into  the  Isara  (Oise). 
Axume.  [AnxuMB.J 

Azan  ('AfdV),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  be  received  from  his  father  was 
called  Azartia  t  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Eli*. 

Azani  ('Afcwol :  'AfoWn;*),  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Cotyacium  (Kiuiayak).  The  ruins  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  splendid  temple,  and  of  a  theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kenpel. 

Azanla  or  Barbaria  ('A'farfo,  Bapiapla:  Ajan\ 
the  region  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aroma ta 
Pr.  (C.  Guardafui),  as  far  as  Rhaptum  Pr.  (C. 
Formota  f) 

AxSnla  ('Afttn'a:  'Afavttit),  a  demus  in  the 
S.W.  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  H  ippotboontis. 

Azeus  ('A(t6t),  son  of  Clyroenus  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
leus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyocbe. 

Axdrus  or  Azorium  ("Afiwpor,  'Afwptor :  'A(m- 
pfrjjf,  'Afwpidrn*.  'Afwpefa),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  Perrhaebian  Tripoli*. 

Azotus  ("Afwroj:  'AfuVrw:  Ashdod  or  Ati- 
dou>l\  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast,  9  miles 
N.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  included  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


B. 

Babrlua  (Brffpios),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  the  but  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fables  was  discovered 
on  Mount  Athos.  Edited  by  Lachmann,  Berol. 
1 845  ;  by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Tunc.  1845 ;  by  Lewis, 
Lond.  1847. 

Babylon  (Bas\>A<ir:  BafuA^wor,  fern.  BaeV 
Actrts :  Babel  in  O.  T. :  Ru.  at  and  around  HiUah), 
one  of  tho  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  was  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32°  28' 
N.  lat  Its  foundation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a  capital, 
are  among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  (Gen.  x.  9,  10,  xi.  1—10).  Secular 
history  ascribes  it*  origin  to  Bclus  (L  e.  the  god 
Lfcud),  and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Ninu* 
or  his  wife  Semiramis  ;  or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Ninus,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Semiramis,  who 
mado  it  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Nineveh  from  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  the  time  at  which  the  governors 
of  Babylon  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
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of  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  [Comp.  Nabo- 
NA88AE.]  The  Babylonian  empire  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassor,  the  iatner  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyazares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (a.  c.  606),  and  soon  afterwards 
defended  his  kingdom  against  the  aggressions 
(at  first  successful)  of  Nccho,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Circesium,  B.C.  604.  Under  his 
son  and  successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  604 — 
562),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  After  bis  death  it  again  declined,  until 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538), 
who  made  the  city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  others  being  Siua  and  Ecbatano. 
Under  bis  successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Da- 
rius 1.  dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Bel  us,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  stood  became  a  ruin.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  its 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Sjclsucia  on  the 
Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in 
rnins  ;  and  at  the  present  day  all  its  visible  re- 
mains consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a  few  scattered  fragments.  Its 
▼ery  site  has  been  turned  into  a  dreary  marsh  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  —  The  city  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick, 
were  200  cubits  hi«h  and  50  thick  ;  in  them  were 
250  towers  and  60  bronze  gates  ;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which 
divided  the  city  into  2  equal  parts,  was  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
ends  of  the  transversa  streets  w«re  dosed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  stone, 
united  the  2  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  at  each  end 
of  it  stood  a  royal  palace:  these  erections  were 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  con- 
sisting of  8  stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  wound 
round  the  whole  building  on  the  outside ;  in  the 
uppermost  story  was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus, 
with  a  golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  was  the  ••hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  3  or  4  stories  in  height, 
and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersecting  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar.  — 
The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a  Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the  kings  and  pries  to 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daeans. whose  origin  and  affinities  are  somewhat 
doubtful  ;  the  moet  probable  opinion,  however,  is 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
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and  conquered  the  Babylonians.  —  The  religion 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  sym- 
bolized in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they 
had  other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  priests  formed  a  caste,  and  cultivated 
science,  especially  astronomy  ;  in  which  they  knew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5  of 
the  planets,  the  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  constellations, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  time  by  the  sun-dial.  They  must  also 
have  had  other  instruments  for  measuring  time, 
such  as  the  water-clock,  for  instance  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  deter- 
mining such  quantities,  which  the  Chaldaean  as- 
tronomers invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Ho  mans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics ;  and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts. — 
The  Babylonian  government  was  an  unlimited 
monarchy :  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in  al- 
most total  seclusion  from  his  people,  surrounded  by 
his  court ;  and  the  provinces  were  administered  by 
governors,  like  the  Persian  satrap*,  responsible, 
only  to  the  monarch,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 
or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness.  — 
The  position  of  the  city  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce and  of  immense  wealth  and  luxury.  —  The 
district  around  the  city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on 
the  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  De- 
sert on  the  W.,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  Babylonia  (Irak  Arabi),  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.  [But  comp.  Chaldaba.] 
This  district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  continual  in- 
undations from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
were  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Naarmalcha,  i.  e.  Royal  Itiver  or  Canal  (wora- 
fihs  fiaeiXttot,  8icipv(  /BcurtAurr),  flu  men  rcgium), 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Sclcucia  due 
W.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navigable.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  deficient  in  trees. 

Babylon  <  Ea«»\c^:  nr.  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo), 
a  fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  lied  Sea.  Its  origin  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  deserters.  It 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Romans. 
Augustus  made  it  the  station  of  one  of  the  3  Egyp- 
tian legions. 

Babylonia.  [Babvlon.] 

Bacchae  (B<£*xeu),  also  called  Maenadet  and 
Tk trades.  L  The  female  companions  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the  Exist,  are 
represented  as  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  clothed 
with  fawn-skins,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
thyrsus  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  p.).  — 2.  Priestesses  of 
Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exciting  causes 
worked  themselves  up  to  frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals. 

Bacchladae  (BoxXia3a*),  an  Heraclid  clan,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Bacchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
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under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  next 
as  a  close  oligarchy,  till  their  deposition  by  Cyp- 
ielui,  aliout  b  c  657.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
driven  into  banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  even  Italy. 

Bacchius  (Ra«x«jbr).  1.  The  author  of  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  *toay«ry)}  rdx^v*  i*Qvettcq% 
printed  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiquae  Aftuicae 
A  >u-iorrt  Septet*,  Amst  1652.  —  2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
I  Wo  tut,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates:  his  writings  have  pe- 
rished.—3.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 


airncultii  re. 
Bacchus.  [Dionysus.] 
Bacchylldes  ( Ba*x«*A»a>»)»  one  of  the  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  born  at  lulis  in  Ceos,  and 
nephew  as  well  as  fellow-townsman  of  Simo- 
nides.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  470,  and  lived 
a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  to- 
gether with  Simon  ides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &c  ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  and  2  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  The  fragments  have  been  published  by 
Neue,  lttu\hi/!\'lis  Cei  Fragmcnia,  Berol.  1823,  and 
by  Bergk,  Pok'tae  Lyrici  Grata,  p.  820. 

Baeenis  Silva,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
the  Thurinuian  Forest. 

Bacis  (Bonn),  the  name  of  several  prophets,  of 
horn  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian  seer, 
who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter  verse  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  at  Home. 

Bactra  or  Zariaspa  (t£  Ba«Tpo,  vi  Zapiaawa 
and  if  Zas»i  'axrj ;  BcUlch),  the  capital  of  Bactria, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  early  Persian 
kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a  considerable  city  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
mercenaries  and  his  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers. 
It  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  M.  Paropamisus  (the 
Hindoo  Knosh)  on  the  river  Bactrus  (AHirsiak  or 
Deltas),  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  junction  with  the 
Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic. 
The  existing  ruins,  20  miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of 
the  Mohammedan  period. 

Bactria  or  -iana  (BaxTOiaWj  :  Bajcrpoi,  -tot, 
-uwoi :  Bokhara),  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Paropamisus,  which 
separated  it  from  A  nana,  on  the  E.  by  the  N. 
branch  of  the  same  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Sacae,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar- 
giana.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 
successors.  It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  until  a  c.  255,  when  Thcodotus,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  1 1.,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 
B.C  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Parthian*,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration, 
its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 
alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria, and  included  at  least  a  part  of  Sogdiana. 
Bactria  was  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  contained  much  fertile  bind  ;  and  much 
of  the  commerce  between  W.  Asia  and  India  passed 
through  it. 
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Baduhennae  Lueui,  a  wood  in  W.  Friesland. 

Baebla  Gens,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Djvks,  Sulca,  TaMPHII.UR. 

Baecula,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  \V. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Baeterrae  (Bezier*),  also  called  Biterrensia 
orbs,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony :  its 
neighbourhood  produced  good  wine. 

Baetica  [Hispania.] 

Baetia  (Guadalquiver),  a  river  in  S.  Spain,  for- 
merly  called  Tartossua,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Cortls,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oretani,  flows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  past  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2  mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

Bagacum  (Bavai),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii 
in  Gallia  Belgica :  there  are  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  modem  town. 

Bagaudae,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  A.  D.  286. 

Bagdas  (Ba7w*i),  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned,  a  c.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Codomannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Bajjoaa  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
an  eunuch. 

Bagradas  (Barypd&as :  Mejtrdah\  a  river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiae  (Baianus),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Putcoli, 
w  as  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baiae 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town 
itself  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
pleasure ;  it  was  distinguished  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  Tho  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperors, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hor.  Curat,  ii.  18.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the 


Balblnus,  D.  Caellus,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pupienu*  Maxi- 
mus,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ;  but  the  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  same  year. 

Balbua,  M\  AciUua,  the  name  of  2  consuls,  one 
in  B.C.  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbua,  T.  Am  pi  us,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c. 
63,  was  a  supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  a  c  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  tho  intercession  of  Cicero,  who 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Fam.  vi.  12). 

Balbus,  M.  Atlus,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a  daughter, 
At  La,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelius.  1.  Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  1  i  ompey  the  Ro- 
man citizenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  c  71,  and  was  for  a  long 
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time  one  of  his  most  intimate  friendi.  At  the 
vme  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
who  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed 
the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balbus  did  not 
take  any  open  part  against  Pompey;  but  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppiuf,  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Oc- 
tavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a  diary  {Ep&emerw),  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  Caesar's  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  8th  book  dedi- 
cated to  him.— 2.  Nephew  of  the  preceding,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  along  with  his  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ;  he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  B.  c  43, 
and  while  there  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb  ;  many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in 
19.  He  built  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1 3. 

Balbus,  Lucillua.  1.  L.,  a  jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  following.  — 2.  Q.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a  pupil  of  Panaetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Naittra  Deontm. 

Balbus,  Octavim,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a  high  character  as  a  judex ;  he  was  pat  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.  c  43. 

Balbus,  8p.  Thoritu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
B.C  111,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  art.  Let  Thoria. 

Baleares  (BaA«opf8«,  BaXtaplits),  also  called 
Gymneslae  {Vvnm\alai)  by  the  Greeks,  2  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minor, 
whence  their  modern  names  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  ;  they  afterwards  received  colonics  from 
Rhodes  ;  and  their  population  was  at  a  later  time 
of  a  very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhabitants,  also 
called  Baiearet,  were  celebrated  as  slingers,  and 
were  employed  as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  B.  c.  123,  by  Q. 
JVfetellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Baliata,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East.  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
he  rallied  a  body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rant", and  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 

Bamballo,  M.  Fulvlus,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a  hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bambyce.  [Hikrapou*]. 

Ban&sa  {Ma mora  f  Ru. ),  a  city  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  on  the  river  Subur  {Sebou),  near  the 
W.  coast :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 


BAREA. 

Bandfislae  Font  (Sambuco),  a  fountain  in 
Apulia,  6  miles  from  Venusia.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  13.) 

Ban (Bantinus  ;  Bansi  or  Vanzi)%  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  district  {tattu* 
Bantini,  Hor.  Ourm.  iii.  4.  15). 

Barbana  {Bojana),  a  river  in  Illyria,  flows 
through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

Barbari  (BapSapm),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin. 

Barbarla.  [Azania.] 

Barbatlo,  commander  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantius,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  he  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to  assist 
Julian  against  the  AlemannL  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantius  in  359. 

Barbatru,  H.  Horitlus,  consul  b.  c  449  with 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirs. [Pl'BLICOLA.] 

Barbosthenes,  a  mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 

Barbula,  AemlHus.  1.  Q.,  consul  b.c.  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in  31 1, 
when  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans. —2.  L., 
consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Taren- 
tines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentiues.  —  8.  1L,  consul 
in  230,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Barca,  the  surname  of  II  amilcar,  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family  was 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the  "Barcinc  family," 
and  the  deraocratical  party,  which  supported  this 
family,  as  the  "  Barcinc  party." 

Barca  or  -e  (Bap*??  :  BapK(ri)t,  Bapmuot,  Bar- 
caeus).  1.  (MerjfL,  Ru.),  the  second  city  of  Cy- 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles) 
from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  set- 
tlement of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcaei,  but  about 
b.  c  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  B.  c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolkmaik, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  —  2.  A  town  in 
Bactria  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Barca. 

Barclno  {Barcelona),  a  town  of  the  Laec'tani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterwards  a  Roman  co- 
lony :  the  town  was  not  large,  but  it  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardanes.    [Arsacrs  XXL] 

Bardylii  or  Bardyllia  (BapSi/Xu,  BdpSvWis), 
an  Ulyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.  c  359. 

Bar 6a  Soranui,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  52 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a  man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  his  daughter 
Sen- ilia.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  P. 
Egnatius  Ccler,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  teacher 
of  Soranus.    (See  Juv.  iii.  1 1 6.) 
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Barguali,  a  people  in  the  N.B.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 

Barium  (Barinus:  Barf),  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries  (Barium  pucotuut.  Hot.  Sat.  i.  5.  97). 

Baraaentes  (Bapoaimii)  or  Barxaentas  (hap 
{isUrrof),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and  Drangae,  took 
part  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III.,  and  afterward* 
fled  to  India,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

Barsiac  (Bapvlrn).  L  Daughter  of  Artabazus, 
and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  subsequently 
married  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
soil,  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were  put  to  death 
by  Polysperchon  in  309.  —  2.  Also  called  Statin, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander 
married  at  Suaa,  B.  c.  324.  Shortly  after  Alex- 
andre's death  she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

BaaanitU.  [Batanaba.] 

Wa«iHa  ( Basel  or  liale\  a  town  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Valentinian  built  a 
fortress. 

Baaillna,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  brother 
of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Baailiuj,  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was 
born  A.  D.  329,  at  Caesarea.  He  studied  at  An- 
tioch  or  Constantinople  under  Libaniua,  and  subse- 
quently continued  his  studies  for  4  years  (3.51 — 
353)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Hime- 
rios  and  Proaereaiuti  Among  bis  fellow-students 
were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gregory  Narianxen, 
the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
After  acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student 
for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
science,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began 
to  plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He  now 
led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years  ;  he  was  elected 
bisLop  of  Caesarea  in  370  in  place  of  Eusebius  ;  he 
died  in  379.  —  The  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  by 
Gamier,  Paris  1721—1730. 

BasOus,  L.  Minuclus,  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  commanded  patt  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  (n.  C 
44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  murdered  by 
hi*  own  slaves. 

BassaxeuB  (Boaaapsof),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
probably  derived  from  fkuraaplt,  a  fox-skin,  worn 
by  tbe  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  in  Thrace. 

Bassos,  Aufldlus,  an  orator  and  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account  of  tbe 
Roman  wars  in  Germany,  and  a  work  upon  Roman 
history  of  a  more  general  character,  which  was 
continued  in  31  books  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Baasus,  Q.  Caecilloa,  a  Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  battle 
of  Pbaraalia  H.  c,  48.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by  most 
of  the  troops  of  Sex.  Caesar,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Baasus.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
in  Apamea,  where  he  maintained  himself  fur  3 
years  (46 — 43)  against  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  and 
afterwards  against  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcius 
Crispua,  Gn  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in  Syria  in  43, 
the  troops  of  Bassus  went  over  to  Cassius. 

Baasus,  Caesltu,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  6th  satire  to 
him,  was  destroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79 
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by  tbe  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
Hcrculancum  and  Pompeii. 

Bassos,  BaleiuB,  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  consi- 
derable merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastamae  or  Baa  teniae,  a  warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Roman*,  and  at  a  later  period  they  frequently  de- 
vastated Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Koinan  governors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
In  b.  c  30,  they  were  defeated  by  M.  Crassus, 
and  driven  across  tbe  Danube  ;  and  we  find  them, 
at  a  later  time,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyras 
(Dneitter)  and  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  and  partly 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of 
Peuamiy  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peuce, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Baatitani  (also  Baatetani,  Baituli),  a  people 
in  Hispania  Baetica  on  tbe  coast 

B&tanaea  or  Balanitis  (Bararcua,  Baffaptm; 
0.  T.  Bachan,  Basan),  a  district  of  Palestine,  E.  of 
tbe  Jordan,  extending  from  the  river  Jnbbok  on 
the  S.  to  Mt.  Hermon,  in  the  Antilibanus  chain, 
on  the  N.  The  ■  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  va- 
rieties. 

Bat&vi  or  Bat&vi,  a  Celtic  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 


sensions, before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
settled  in  tbe  island  formed  by  tbe  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which  island  was  called 
after  them  IntmJa  Batatvrum.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  and  were  of  great  service  to 
the  fonner  by  their  excellent  cavalry  ;  but  at 
length,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  Claudius 
Civilis,  in  a.  d.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
subdued.  Gn  their  subjugation,  they  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  mildness,  and  were  exempt 
from  taxation.  Their  country,  which  also  extended 
beyond  tbe  island  S.  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal, 
was  called,  at  a  later  time,  Batavia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lupdunum  (Uyden)  and  Batavoduruiny 
between  the  Maas  and  the  WaaL  The  Canine- 
fate*  or  Canmne/aiee  were  a  branch  of  tbe  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

Batavodurum.  [Batavl] 

Bathycles  ( BafliirAijt),  a  celebrated  artist  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr,  constructed  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amy- 
claean  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

Bathyllu*.  1.  Of  Samoa,  a  beautiful  youth 
beloved  by  Anacreon.  — >  8.  Of  Alexandria,  tbe 
freed  man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to  per- 
fection, together  with  Pylades  of  Cilicia,  the  imita- 
tive dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimua.  Bathyllus 
excelled  in  comic,  and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae  (Bdryai:  llaryguoi).  L  (Sarvj\  a 
city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.W.  of  Edessa,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances; founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  taken 
by  Trajan  ;  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandize.  — 2.  (Dahab\  a  city  of 
Cyrrhestice,  in  Syria,  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polis. 

Bato  (BdTw),  1.  The  charioteer  of  Amphia- 
raus,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  along  with 
AurtiiARAUS.— 2.  The  name  of  2  leaders  of  the 
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Pannonians  and  Dalmatian*  in  their  insurrection 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  D.  6.  Tiberius  and 
German  icus  were  both  sent  against  them,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans  in  8.  But  the  peace  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  liato  put  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius now  finally  subdued  Dalmatia  ;  Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9  upon  promise  of  pardon  ;  be 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

Battl&dae  (Bamdoai),  kings  of  Cyrene  during 
8  generations.  L  Battus  I.,  of  There,  led  a  colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  founded  Cyrene  about  B.  c.  681.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  Cyrene,  his  government  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  after  his  death  in  599  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero.  — 2.  Arcesilaus  L,  son  of 
No.  1,  reigned  s.  c  599— 583.  —  8.  Battus  H, 
sumamed  **  the  Happy,"  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  B.  c. 
583 — 560  ?  In  his  reign,  Cyrene  received  a  great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his 
kingdom  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
lwuring  Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  A  pries,  king 
of  Egypt  (570),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans.  — 4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named  **  the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  B.  c.  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  from 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca.  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  —6.  Battus  III., 
or  **  the  Lame,"  son  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  R.  c 
550 — 530.  In  his  time,  Dcmonax,  a  Mantincan, 
gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
royal  power  was  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 
—  6.  ArcesUana  HI.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
B.c.  530 — 514,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Sam  inn 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Cambyses  in  525.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cyrene  ;  he 
fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcaeans 
and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles. —7.  BattUB  IV., 
probably  son  of  No.  6,  of  whose  life  we  have  no 
accounts.— 8.  Aroeailaui  IV.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  8.  c  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
his  4tn  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  a  popular  government  was  established. 

Battus  (Bdrroi),  a  shepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  promise 
which  he  made  to  the  god. 

Bat&lum,  a  town  in  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 
Bauds.  [Philemon.] 
Bauli  (Dacolo),  a  collection  of  villas  mther  than 
a  town,  between  Misenum  and  Baiac  in  Campania. 

Bavlus  and  Maevlua,  2  malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bazlra  or  Berlra  (Bdfipa:  Bdfrpot:  Bajmr, 
N.W.  of  /'esftauwr),  a  city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Bebryces  (Bi epvxts).  L  A  mythical  people  In 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76,a.].  — 2.  An  an- 
cient Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
N.  and  S.  of  the  Pyrenees :  they  possessed 
herds  of  cattle. 


BELLEROPHON. 

Bedri&cum,  a  small  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troops, 

A.  D.  69. 

Belblna  (BlAsVa:  B«AaVfnis).  L  (St.  Gtorpg 
(TArbori),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Attica.  — 2.  See  Bblbmina. 

Bolemlna  (BeAe/Jra),  also  called  Belmma  and 
Belhina,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of  Laconia,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  was 
called  liehninatti  and  lielbinatu. 

Beleais  or  Belesys  (B&«tij,  B&fovt),  a  Chal- 
dacan  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaccs,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Abbacbs.]  Belesis 
afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon  from 
A  rl  «aces. 

Belgae,  one  of  the  3  great  people,  into  which 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Gaul.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  by 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sequana  (Seme)  and 
Matrons  (A/ante),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri.  They  were  of  German  origin,  and 
had  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  reducing 
to  subjection  the  former  inhabitants.  They  were 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  after  a  courageous  resist- 
ance, and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw 
off  the  Roman  dominion.  The  Belgae  were  sub- 
divided into  the  tribes  of  the  Nbrvil,  Bbllovaci, 
Kbmi,  Siikssionea,  Morinu  Mbnaph,  Adua- 
tjoi,  and  others  ;  and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a  million. 

Belgica  [Gallia.] 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bbllovaci,  and  of  the  tribes  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates,  Ambiani, 
Velliocasses,  Aiilerci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did  not 
include  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Belgae, 
for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi,  &c,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  it.    (Caes.  D.  G.  v.  24.) 

Belisarfua,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a  native  of  Illyria  and  of  mean  extraction.  In 
a.  D.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Genseric 
about  100  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  whom  he  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535 — 540,  Belisarias  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  conquered 
Sicily,  but  be  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  he  again  carried  on  war 
Against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  completed 
by  his  rival  Names  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Beli- 
tarius  was  gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
Bulgarians,  559.  In  563  he  was  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ;  according  to 
a  popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered  as 
a  beggar  through  Constantinople ;  but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  merely  impri- 
soned for  a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.    He  died  in  565. 

Bellerdphon  or  Bellerdphontos  (BtAA«po$£ir 
or  B«AA*po<p©Vnjj),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
was  originally  called  llipponous,  and  received  the 
name  Bcllerophon  from  slaying  the  Corinthian  Bel- 
arus.   To  be  purified  from  the  murder  he  fled  to 
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Proctus,  whose  wife  Antca  fell  in  lore  with  the 
young  hero ;  bnt  aa  her  offer*  were  rejected  by 
him,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proetus,  unwil- 
ling to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  sent  him  to 
his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  which  the  latter  was  requested  to  pat  the 
young  man  to  death.  Iobates  accordingly  sent 
him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera,  thinking  that 
he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  winged  hone,  Pkoarvs, 
Bellerophon  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed 
the  Chimaera  with  his  arrows.  Iobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellerophon  against  the  Solymi  and 
next  against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
being  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lyciana,  whom 
Iotatcs  had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bel- 
lerophon slew  them  all  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  kill  the  hero,  gave  him  his  daughter 
(Philoooe,  Anticlea,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Bellerophon 
became  the  father  of  Isander,  Hippolochus,  and 
Laodamla.  At  last  Bellerophon  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleian  field,  avoiding 
the  path*  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellcrophon's  later  fate :  some  traditions 
related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon 
Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a  gad-fly  to  sting 
the  horse,  which  threw  off  the  rider  upon  the  earth, 
who  became  tame  or  blind  in  consequence.  (Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  11.  26.) 

Belli,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. 

Belldna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was  pro- 
bably a  Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  companion  of 
Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife,  and  is 
described  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge.  (Virg. 
Am.  viii.  703).  During  the  Samnite  wars,  in  ac. 
296,  A  pp.  Claudius  Caecus  vowed  a  temple  to  her, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Her 
priests,  called  Beilonarii,  wounded  their  own  arms 
or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

Beilovaci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bclgae, 
dwelt  in  the  modern  Iieauvaist  between  the  Seme, 
Oise,  Sommc,  and  Bresle.  In  Caesar's  time  they 
could  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  but  they 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  with  the  other  Belgae. 

Belon  or  Baelon  (B«A<£p,  BatA^r,  nr.  Bolonia, 
Ru.),  a  sea-port  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (now  Barbate^,  the  usual 
place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mauritania. 

Belus  (BijAot),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  or 
Eurynome,  twin- brother  of  Agenor,  and  father  of 
A  egj' plus  and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  ancestral  hero  and  national  divinity  of  several 
eastern  nations,  from  whom  the  legions  about  him 
were  transplanted  to  Greece  and  there  became 
mixed  up  with  Greek  myths. 

Belus  (BijAor  :  NaMr  Natnan),  a  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  at  the  foot  of  M.  Camel,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  close  to  the  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Aere% 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  sand  first 
led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  of  glass. 

Benacus  Lacui  (Laqo  di  Garda),  a  lake  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Transpndana),  out  of  which 
the  Mincius  flows. 

Benerentum  (Bcnetento),  a  town  in  Samnium 
on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  val- 
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leys,  through  which  the  Sabatus  and  Calor  flow, 
formerly  called  Afalevtntum  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  colony 
thither  in  aa  268,  and  changed  its  name  Male- 
vent  urn  into  Beneventum.  It  was  colonized  a 
second  time  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Colonia  Julia  Concordia  Augusta  Felix.  The  mo- 
dern town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

Berecyntla  (B»p«  Kvrrla),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berccyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

Berenice  (B«/wrf*ij),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenice  (♦cpfrArn),  i.  e.  **  Bringing  Victory."— 
L  First  the  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afterwards  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  came  to  Egypt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Eurydice,  Antipatcr's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia.  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Pkiladelphus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
Laodice  in  order  to  marry  her,  b.  c.  249.    On  tho 
death  of  Ptolemy,  a.  c.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.  —8. 
Daughter  of  Magna,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.   She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopalor  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  221.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
she  dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoc'  at  Zephy- 
rium,  was  said  to  have  become  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  a  translation  by  Catullus.  — 4.  Otherwise 
called  Cteopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  La- 
thyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  throne,  a  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  II.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriage.  —6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  a  c  58.  She  next  mar- 
ried Archelaus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  Gabinius  restored  Anletes,  55.  —  0. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobulua, 
who  was  put  to  death,  B.  c.  6.    She  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.    She  was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  I.  —  7. 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2  sons.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  a.  a  48,  Berenice,  then  20 
years  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.    She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who  was  only 
withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by  fear  of 
offending  the  Romans  by  such  a  step. 

Berenice  (Bs/Mplxn :  B*ptvuc<vs),  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  tho  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  1. 
Formerly  Eziongeber  (Ru.  nr.AkahaK\  in  Arabia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  — 8.  In  Upper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a  little  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  Syene),  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gulf 
called  Sinus  Imroundus  (axdfaprvf  k6Kwos,  now 
Foul  Bay\  where  its  ruins  arc  still  visible.  It 
was  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphia, who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to 
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Optos,  so  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  a  praefectus.— 
3.  B.  Panchxysos  (B.  Tdyxpwos  or  if  kctA  2d- 
&*i),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  the  above.— 4.  B.  Epidires  (B.  M 
A«iprjj),  on  the  Prom.  Dira,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  (Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Afrrwiei).  —  5.  (lien  Ghaxi,  Ru.),  in  Cyrenaica, 
formerly  He s  peris  (*Eo-»«pfj),  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hcspcrides.  It  took  it*  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  and  was 
the  W.-most  of  the  5  cities  of  the  Lybian  Penta- 
polis.  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergistani,  a  people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose  capital 
was  Bergium. 

BergSmum  (Bergenias,  -atis :  Bergamo),  a  town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a  municipiam. 

Beroe  (B*poij\  a  Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dory- 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily. 

Beroea  (B«'po«a,  also  Biftoia,  Btp&r) :  Bcpoici/r, 
Btpotauos).  L  (  Verria\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
Mt  Bcrmius,  and  on  the  Astraeus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  —  2.  (Beria),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  Philtppopolis,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.  — 3.  (Aleppo  or  Haleb)%  a 
town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea. It  is  called  Hdbon  or  Chelbon  in  Ezekicl 
(xxvii.  18),  and  Chatep  in  the  Byzantine  writers, 
a  name  still  retained  in  the  modern  Haleb,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

Berosus  (Btipttvit  or  Btjp««r<r<Ji),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  (b.c.  261 — 246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history 
of  Babylonia,  in  3  books  (called  Ba6v\wriKd\  and 
sometimes  XoABafcd  or  itrropiat  XaAtaiKai).  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus,  Berosus  says  that  he 
derived  the  materials  for  his  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  temple  of  Belus.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  considerable  fragments  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers :  the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  arc  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1825,  and  in  Didot's  Fragmenta 
Jlistorieorum  Craecorvm,  vol.  ii.  Paris,  1848. 

BerytUa"  (Bijovto**:  Bi\pvriot'.  Beirut,  Ru.), 
one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magoras 
(Nair  Beirvt)y  half  way  between  Byl.lus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try- 
phon  (b.c.  140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a  colony.  It  afterwards 
became  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

Besa.  [Axtinoopolis.] 

Besai,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people,  who 
dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mt  Haemua  as  far  as  the 
Euxine.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (b.c.  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a  severe  struggle. 

Bessus  (Bfjffffot),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius  III.,  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battle  of 
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Arbcla,  ac.  331.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  death. 

Bestla,  Caipurnlua.  L  L.,  tribune  of  the  picbs, 
B.c.  121,  and  consul  1 11,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  Jugurtha,  but  having  received  large  bribes 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Numidian.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  in  consequence  accused 
and  condemned.  —  2.  L.,  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  b.  c.  63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plebs  designatns,  and  not  actually  tribune  as 
Sail ugt  says.  In  59  he  was  acdile,  and  in  57  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  offence  he  was 
brought  to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned, 
although  he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Betasli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tungri  and  Nervii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beets 
in  Brabant 
Bexira.  [Bazira.] 

Bianor.  L  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus,  son 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built  tho 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his 
mother. —  3.  A  Bithynian,  the  author  of,  21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  under  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius. 

Bias)  (Blat).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Mclampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleuf,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a  third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  curing  tho 
daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Argivc  women 
of  their  madness.  —  2.  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  b.  c 
550. 

Bibaculus,  X.  Fnrtas,  a  Roman  poet,  horn  at 
Cremona,  b.c  103,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams,  and 
a  poem  on  Caesar's  Gaulish  wars  ;  the  opening 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horace. 
(Fitriut  hibernal  carta  nive  cotupuet  A I  pes,  Sat,  ii. 
5.  41.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  AtihiopU,  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Memnon  by  Achilles,  and  that  the 
turgidut  Atpinus  of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  36)  is  no 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  Horace 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  contained  insults 
!  against  the  Caesars.    (Tac.  ^4 j»s.  iv.  34.) 

Bibructe  (Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards  Augtutodmum. 

Bibraz  (Bicrre),  a  town  of  the  Remi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisne. 

Bibiilus  Caipurnlua.  L  L.,  curule  aedile  b.  c 
65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  resist  the 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Cra&sus-  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  from  the 
popular  assemblies  altogether  ;  whence  it  was  said 
iu  joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius 
and  Caesar.  In  51  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  ; 
and  in  the  civil  war  he  commanded  Pompey's 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding 
this  command  off  Corcyra.    He  married  Porcia, 
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the  daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom  he  had 
3  sons,  2  of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gabinius,in  Egypt,  50.  —  2.  L.,  son  of  No.  I,  was 
a  youth  at  hia  father's  death,  and  was  brought  up 
by  M.  Brutus,  who  married  bis  mother  Porcia.  He 
fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
but  lie  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  important  com- 
mands. He  died  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bidis  (Bidlnus,  Bidensia),  a  small  town  in  Si- 
cily, W.  of  Syracuse. 

Bigerra  (liccerra  7),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Bigerriones  or  Bigerri,  a  people  in  Aquitania 
near  the  Pyrenees. 

BilbDii  (Bamhola),  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  munictpium  with 
the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Bilbilis  (Act/on),  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Martial,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactories 
in  iron  and  gold. 

Billaeui  (BtXAcubt :  Filtxu),  a  river  of  Bithy- 
nia, rising  in  the  Hypii  M.,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  E.  of 
Tium.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

Binginm  (Bim/en),  a  town  on  the  Rhine  in 
Gallia  Belgica. 

Bion  (Bis**).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bucolic  poet, 
flourished  about  B  c.  280,  and  spent  the  hut  years 
of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned.  He 
was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  and  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.  (Moseh. 
Id.  hi.)  The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Theocritus  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling.  — 
Edition*,  including  Moschus,  by  Jacobs,  Gotha, 
17q5  ;  Wakefield,  London,  1795  ;  and  Manso, 
Leipzig,  1  HO 7.  —  2.  Of  Borysthenes,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  flourished  about  b.  c.  250. 
He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  when  young,  and  received 
his  liberty  from  his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
philosophy,  as  ei pounded  by  Thbodobi'R,  the 
Atheist  *  He  lived  a  considerable  time  at  the 
court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence 
Horace  speaks  of  persons  delighting  BioneU  ter- 
monilms  et  sale  nigro.  (Epist,  ii.  2.  60.) 

Bitaltla  (rWaArfa:  BurdAnjj),  a  district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon.  The 
Hi*altae  were  Thracians,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
Grrece  by  Xerxes  (a  c.  480)  they  were  ruled  by 
a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mace- 
donia ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
we  find  them  subject  to  Macedonia. 

Bisanthe  (Burdrthj :  Biaaidh)v6s :  Rodosto), 
subsequently  RhaedeMum  or  Rkaedethu,  a  town  in 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  harbour,  was 
founded  by  the  Saroians,  and  was  in  later  times 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
Byzantium. 

Bis tones  (Bfororcs),  a  Thracian  people  between 
Mt.  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  sea,  on  the  lake 
Estonia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdcra,  through 
whose  land  X erxes  marched  on  his  invasion  of 
Greece  (a  c  480).  —  From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus in  Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Ui*- 
t&tUt*.   (Hor.  Cam.  ii.  19.  20). 

Bithynia  (B.*vrfo :  Brfwoj),  a  district  of  Asia 
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Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  E.  by  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  possessed 
at  an  early  period  by  Thracian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strymon, calledThyni  (Qvrol) 
and  Bithyni  (B«0wof),  of  whom  the  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitants  were  the  Bbbbvcbs,  Cauconkp,  and 
Mvcdonbs,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mabiandynl  The  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Lydiaus,  and  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  wns 
governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native  princes, 
called  frapx0**  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  and  established  a  kingdom,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
a  c.  287)  or  his  son  Nicomedes  I.  (a  c  278),  and 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  (ac. 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a  proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundanes  under 
the  later  emperors.  —  It  was  a  fertile  country,  in- 
tersected with  wooded  mountains,  the  higheta  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Sanoarius  and  the 
BiLLAxr;*. 

Bilhynlum  (Bifffoior),  aft  Claudiopolis,  an 

inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian's favourite  Antinotls. 

Biton  (B('r«v),  a  mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  on  Military  Machine*  (jtcrraoirtual 
•Ko\tfUK&v ' ipydvoey  aal  KarawtKriKwy),  whoso 
history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed  in  Vet. 
Mathem.  Op.  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  scq. 

Biton  and  Cleobil  (Ka.«o4?*»),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whoso 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a  festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hera,  a  distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals  ;  and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

BitoItUI,  in  inscriptions  Bktultus  king  of 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Arverni  and 
Allobroges  were  defeated  ac.  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Bituitus  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome. 

Biturtges,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  tho 
supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  Gnul.  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit.  Cubi,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Carnutes  and  Aedui  by  the  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Le  mo  vices,  in  the 
country  of  the  modern  Bourpes  ;  their  capital  was 
Avaricum.  2.  Bit.  Yivisci  or  XTbisel  on  the 
Garumna:  their  capital  was  Burdigala. 

Bl&dus,  Blandus,  or  Blandns  (BAd-,  BAdV-, 
B.KavSos :  BAowJijf  6s  :  Blaudesius),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia, near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia. 

Blaesus,  C.  Sempronlus,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  a  c.  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 
2  consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinunis  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

Blaesus,  Junius,  governor  of  Ponnonia  at  the 
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death  of  Augustas,  a.  d.  1 4,  when  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in  that  pro- 
vince. He  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Tac farinas.  On 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanus  in  31,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  be  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

Blanda.  L  (Btano$\  a  town  of  the  Laet'tani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  —  2.  (Si.  Biario),  a  town 
in  Lucania. 

Blaacon  (  Brexvu),  a  small  island  in  the  Oallicus  | 
Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha 

Blasio,  M.  Helvlna,  praetor  B.  c.  197,  defeated 
the  Ccltiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  IlliturgL 

Blavla  (Blage\  a  town  of  the  San  tones,  in 
Oallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumna. 

Blemyos  (BA/mv<*,  BA//*mu«t),  an  Aethiopian 
people,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blera  (  Bleranus :  Bieda),  a  town  in  Etruria,  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Forum  Clodii  and  Tus- 
cania :  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
at  Bieda. 

Bloslua  or  Blosslui,  the  name  of  a  noble  family 
in  Campania. — One  of  this  family,  C.  Blosius  of 
Cuinae,  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Antipatcr 
of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (u.c.  133)  he  fled  to  Aris- 
tonicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Aristonicus  by  the  Romans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  her  2  daughters,  excited  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  their  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalo- 
dunum,  Londinium,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length .  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  a.  d.  61. 

Bo  a  grins  (Boo/ypicn),  a  river  in  Lorris,  also 
called  Manes,  flows  past  Throniuro  into  the  Sinus 

M.iHacus. 

Booohtu  (Bokx0*)-  King  of  Maurctania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  B.  c.  106.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogud,  over  Maurc- 
tania. Bocchus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
war  against  the  Pompcians  in  Africa,  a  c.  46  ;  and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bogud  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain  in  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Maurctania,  in  which  be  was 
confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  33, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Mcthonc  by 
Agrippa  in  31. 

Bodencus  or  Bodincui.  [Panes.] 

Bodiocaases,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  ; 
their  capital  was  AugTistodurum  (Aiyrax). 

Bodotrla  or  Boderia  Aestnarlum  (Firth  of 
Forth),  an  aestuary  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland. 


BOETHIUS. 

Bocae  (Boioi:  Boionif :  Vatkn),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconica,  near  C.  Malea. 

Boebe  (Bofffij:  Bt>tff«t>s),a  town  in  Pelaseriotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  kike  Boebeia 
(BoiSVs),  into  which  several  rivers  of  Tbeasnly 
flow. 

Boedromlus  (Bor)&p6fjuoi),  **  the  helper  in  dis- 
tress," a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because  he 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  Did.  of  Ant. 
art.  Biwiromia,) 

Boeotia  (Boisrrte:  Bourr6t:  part  of  Liv<tdia ), 
a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Euboean  sea,  8.  by  Attica,  Me- 
paria,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  Phocis. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  namely 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Parnes  on  the  S.,  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  the 
N.,  and  a  range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea- 
coast  on  the  E.  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  A  so  pus  in  the  S.,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  N.  (the  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Phocis),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epicephisii.  In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Thxbak, 
TANAGRA,TitE8P!AK,and  Platabab  ;  in  the  latter 
the  chief  towns  were  Orchom bni's,  Cmabronba, 
Conor*  a  a,  Lbbabba,  and  Haliartus  ;  the  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Co  pais.  The  surface  of 
Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  square  miles.  The 
atmosphere  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  circum- 
stance some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the  dullness 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Athenians 
frequently  made  merry  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Boeotians  in  this  respect  was  more  probably  owing, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  the  cxtraordin;iry 
fertility  of  their  country,  which  probably  depressed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  energies. — Jn  the  ear- 
liest times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  A  ones  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonia), 
T em m  ices,  Hy  antes,  Thracians,  Leleges,  Ac  Or- 
chomenus  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  the  Cndmenns,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus,  The  Boeotians 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Arne  in  Thessal y,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessalians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  the  conn  try  called  after  them  Boeot;a, 
partly  expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Boeotia  was  then  divided  into  14  independent 
states,  which  formed  a  league,  with  Thebes  at  its 
head.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  confederacy 
were  the  Boeotarchs,  elected  annually,  2  by 
Thebes  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  states  ;  but  as 
the  number  of  the  states  was  different  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  also  varied.  Tho 
government  in  most  states  was  an  aristocracy. 
(See  Did.  of  Ant.  art  Boeotarcka.) 

Bo  e  thins,  whose  full  name  was  Axicius  Man- 
Lius  Sbvbrinits  Bo kt hits,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  between  a.  d.  470  and  475. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learnmg,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a  common  account  (though  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclas  at 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodoric  the«Great ;  bat 
having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Italians  against  the  op- 
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previous  of  the  Gotlu,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Theodoric  about  524.  During  his  imprisonment 
be  wrote  hia  celebrated  work  Dt  Comolutione  pki- 
losophiae,  in  5  books,  which  is  composed  alternately 
in  prose  and  Terse.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant, 
and  the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  had  a  real  belief  in  prayer  and  Pro- 
vidence, though  he  makes  no  reference  to  Christian' 
ity.  Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece.  He  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  and 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  commen- 
tary, in  t>  books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  which 
is  also  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  century, 
Boethius  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type  of 
all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature  ;  but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the 
13th  century,  Boethius's  fame  gradually  died  away. 
—  The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ;  the  hut  edition  of  his  De 
ConmJatiom  is  by  Obbarius,  Jenae,  1843. 

Bo* thus  (Bo7)Q6i).  L  A  Stoic  philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one  of 
which  Cicero  quotes.  —  2.  A  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a  disciple 
of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
philosopher  Strabo.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
a.  c.  30.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost. 

Boeum  (BoioV,  BoW,  Botw :  Bowfrni),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

Eogud.    [Bocchus,  No.  2.] 

Bali,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
people,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Transnlpina).  but  in  what  part  of  the*  country  is 
uncertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated  in 
two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines  ;  the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boihemum 
(liokrmvi)  after  them,  and  between  the  Danube 
and  the  TyroL  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  bnt  they  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  &  C 
191,  and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
many maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled 
from  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
port  in  the  Helvetian  migration  ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians  (b.c  58),  Caesar  allowed 
these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  Aedui. 

Boiorix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.  c  194. 

Bola,  Bolae  or  Yolae  (Bolanus),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Bolanus,  Vettlua,  governor  of  Britain  in  a.  n. 
4>9,  is  praised  by  Statius  in  the  poem  (SUt>.  v.  2), 
addressed  to  Crisptnns,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Bolbe  (BdAfn :  Be$kck\  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
empties  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
gulf  near  Bromiscus  and  Aulon  :  the  lake  is  now 
•  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  8  in  breadth. — 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

BolUtlne  (BoXtfcrbnj:  BoA&Tii-frrijt :  Roxtta), 
at  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch 


of  the  Nile  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (to  BuAgineuv  ar6fia), 
Boline  ( BoAfVn :  BoAikoIov),  a  town  in  A  chain, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

Boliasua  (BoAioWj  :  BoA/<r<noi),  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomilcar  (BofdAaar,  Boeu*/A*as).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians  against 
Agathodes,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  m.  c 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seise  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  but  failed,  and  was  crucified. 
—  2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing.  — 8.  A  Nnmidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtha.  When  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Massiva.  In  107  be  plotted  against 
Jugurtha. 

Bo  ml  us  Mona  (Bdfuos  and  ol  Bw/«ot),  the  W. 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mien  ses  ( liuyuut). 

Bona  Dea,  a  Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
herself  called  Fuunay  Fatua,  or  Onto.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity  ;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females, 
as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  sacrifices  on 
that  occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person  was  allowed  to 
be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodius 
profaned  the  sacred  ceremonies,  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  n  woman,  ac.  62. 

Bonifaclus,  a  Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
under  Valentinian  III.  Believing  that  the  empress 
Placidia  meditated  bis  destruction,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  he  was 
reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  without  success.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  432  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  Aetius. 

Bonus  (Bonn),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  Here 
Drusus  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

Bondnla  ( Bononiensis ).  1.  (Boloqna),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  called  Felaiiia,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c  19),  and  its  name  of 
Felsina  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
into  decay  in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Augustus,  32.-2.  {Boulogne)  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.  See  Gksoriacl-s.  —  3. 
(Bimottorf),  a  town  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

Bonosua,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Probus,  a.  o.  280  or  281. 

Bootes.  [Arcturus.] 

Borbetornagua  ( Wormt),  also  called  Vangiones, 
at  a  later  time  Wormatia,  a  town  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Germany. 
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124  BOREAS. 

Boreas  (Bopsat  or  BopSj),  tbo  N.  wind,  or  more 
strictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  was,  in  mytho- 
logy, a  ton  of  Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zepbyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  of  mount  Haemus  in  Thrace.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zctes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Phineua,  who  are  therefore  called  Boreadei. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  bis  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  (//.  zx.  223),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthoniua,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses. 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  a  festival, 
Boreasmi,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

Barium  (Btpttor).  L  (Malin  Head),  the 
N.  promontory  of  Hibernia  (/re/o»rf).  — 2.  (Itaj 
Teyonas),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
—  3.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
{Cnfton). 

Boreas  Mont  (B6ptuv  5pos\n  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alphcus  and  Eurutas. 

Boreas  Portas  (&6p*tot  Ai/i^r),  a  harbour  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

Borsippa  (raBojWimra:  Bopcnrmjf6s :  Bourta), 
a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Borysthenes  (BopwrMi-nj:  Dnieper),  afterwards 
Danapris,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  Bows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hypanis,  lay  the  town  Borysthenes  or  Bory- 
sthenla  (KmiaJc),  also  called  Olbia,  Olbiopolia, 
and  Miletopolis,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic  &>fw<r9*rlrnt,  'Oh€urro\inis.) 

Bosporus  (BdWopot),  Or-ford,  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2  following.  —  t  The  Thracian  Bosporus 
( Chtiiutel  of  Cbnttamtmople),  unites'  the  Propontia 
or  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  was  called  Bosporus 
from  Io,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer. 
At  tbe  entrance  of  the  Bo* poms  were  the  cele- 
brated Svmplkuadbs.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  be  invaded 
Scythia.  —  8.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits 
of  Aw/fa),  unites  the  Palus  Macotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  ihe  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
CiMUxnn,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modern  Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded 
the  town  of  Panticapaeura,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapacum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  cities,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance  ;  and  a  kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Panticapaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  first  kings  we  read  of  were  the  Arcbaeanac- 
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tidae,  who  reigned  42  years,  from  a  c.  480  to  438. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  I.  and  his  de- 
scendants. Several  of  these  kings  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  annually 
a  large  supply  of  corn  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  wns  Paerisades,  who,  being  bard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Mithridates  the  Great.  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  his  son  Pharnaces  was  allowed  by 
Pompcy  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  Bosporus  ; 
and  we  subsequently  find  a  series  of  kings,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a  late  period,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bostar  (Buxrrop,  Bi^ttu^os).  L  A  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  with  Harailcar  and  HasdrubaJ, 
the  son  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus,  in  Africa,  a  c  256,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  periohed  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  sons  of 
Rcgulus.— 2.  A  Carthaginian  general,  under  Has- 
drubnl,  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostages 
kept  at  Sa^untum,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  tbe 
affections  of  the  Spaniards. 

Bostra  (to  BoVrpo,  O.T.  Boxrah:  BwrrnrSs 
and  -aloi :  Busrai,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an 
Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a  little  more  than  1° 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a  colony.  Under  the 
later  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  arebbishoprick. 

Bottla,  Bottiaea,  Bottiaeis  (BottIo,  Bon-tois, 
Bo-mart* :  BoTTioTor),  a  district  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  to  Picria  on  the  W.  It  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Pella  and  Ichnae  near  the  sea. 
The  Bottiaei  were  a  Thracian  people,  who,  being 
driven  oat  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonians, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidice 
N.of  Olynthus,  which  was  called  BoUice  (BoTrurift). 

BottJoe.  IBottia.] 

Bovianum  ( Bovianius :  ftojano),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  veterans. 

Bovillae  ( Bovillrnsis),  an  ancient  town  in  I.a- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  on  tbe 
Appian  Way  about  10  miles  from  Rome.  Near  it 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  (a  c.  52)  ;  and  here 
was  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

Bracara  Augusta  (Braga\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  HupaniaTarraconensis  :  at 
Braoa  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  Ac. 

Bruchmanae  or  -i  (Bpaxfu*"**),  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brukmins),  sometimes,  ap- 
parently, for  all  tbe  people  wboee  religion  was 
Brahminiam,  and  sometimes  for  a  particular  tribe. 

Brachodes  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpax«'3ijt  tbrpa: 
Bat  Kapoudiah),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Byzaccna  in  N.  Afrka,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Brachylles  "or  Brachyllas  (BpaxvAAij*,  b*w- 
X<s&Aa*),  a  Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Doson  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.  c. 
197,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's 
army,  and  was  murdered  in  1 96  at  Thebes  by  the 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

Bxanchldae  (al  Bpayxltat :  Jeronda,  Ru.),  aft. 
Didyma,  or  *i  (t4  Attvpa,  ol  Attupoi),  a  place  on 
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the  tea-coast  of  Ionia,  a  little  S.  of  Miletus,  cele- 
brated for  iu  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  sumamcd 
Didjmeua  (Ai8v>tcus).  This  oracle*  which  the 
Ionians  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Bronchus,  son  of  Apollo  or 
Sinicrus  of  Delphi,  and  a  Milesian  woman.  The 
reputed  descendants  of  this  Bronchus,  the  Brun- 
chidae  (oJ  Bpayxi&eu)  were  the  hereditary  minis- 
ters of  this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes ;  and,  when 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Branchidae, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  remove  them  to  a  distant  part  of  his  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or  Sog- 
diana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  hare 
been  punished  by  the  array  of  Alexander  for  the 
treason  of  their  forefathers.  The  temple,  called 
Didymacum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  was 
rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 

Branchua  <  Bpet-yxo*).  [Branch ida k.] 

Br&nnovlces.  [Aulercl] 

Braaldaa  (Bpaol&ai),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  In  B.  c.  424,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thcssaly,  and  joined  Per- 
diccas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  promised  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Athenians.  By  his  military  skill, 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character  inspired, 
he  gained  possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
Macedonia  subject  to  Athens  ;  his  greatest  acquisi- 
tion was  Amphipolis.  In  422  he  gained  a  brilliant 
"victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an 
Athenian  force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was 
alain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  honoured  him  as  a  hero,  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  (Diet,  of  Ant,  art 

Bratuspantlum  (Bratutpante  nr.  Bretmil),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Brauron  (Bpavp&r:  Bpavpvviot :  Vraona  or 
Vrama\  a  demus  in  Attica  on  the  E.  coast  on  the 
river  Erasinu*,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
teritis, who  w.m  hence  called  Brauronia,  and  in 
whose  honour  the  festival  Brauronia  was  celebrated, 
in  this  place.    (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.) 

Bregetio  (nr.  <Sio«y,  Ru.,  E.  of  Comoro),  a  Ro- 
man municipium  in  Lower  Pannonia  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  Valentin ian  I.  died. 

Brennus.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Gauls, 
who  in  B.C.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated 
the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome.  After 
besieging  the  Capitol  for  6  months,  he  quitted  the 
city  upon  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with 
his  booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the 
popular  legends  that  Camillus  and  a  Roman  army 
appeared  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Camillus, 
and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  slain 
to  a  man.  — 9.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who 
invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  B.C,  280,279.  In 
280  Ptolemy  Ceraunua  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
under  Bt-l^ius  and  slain  in  battle  ;  and  Brennus  in 
the  following  year  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
but  he  was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

Bread,  a  powerful  people  of  Pannonia  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube,  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Panno- 
niana  and  Dalmatians  against  the  Romans,  a.  d.  6. 

Breuni,  a  Rhaetian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.    (Hor.  Curm.  iv.  14.  11.) 

Briareus.    [Abo  eon.] 

Bricinnlae  (BpiKirviai)%  a  place  in  Sicily  not 
far  from  Leontini. 

Brigantes,  the  roost  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
from  the  Abus  (Number)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Yorkshire, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Bri- 
gantes consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Their  capital 
was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
lius  Ccrealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  —  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
between  the  rivers  Birgus  (Barrote)  and  Dahrona 
(Blactwater\  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary. 

Brigantli,  a  tribe  in  Vindelicia  on  the  lake 
Bhigantinus,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

Brigantlnus  Lacus  (Bodauee  or  Lake  of  Con- 
tta*ct),  also  called  Venetus  and  Acronius,  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  llel- 
vetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaetii  on  the  S.  EL,  and  by 
the  Vindelici  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
probably  Beickenau%  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vinde- 
lici in  a  naval  engagement. 

Brigantlum.  1.  (Bnancon),  a  town  of  the 
Segusiani  in  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
—  2.  (Conatna),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Lucenses 
in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a  light-house,  which  is 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  re- 
paired in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  La  Torre 
de  Hercules.  —  S.  {Bnyenz),  a  town  of  the  Brigaa- 
tini  Vindelici  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 

Brilearos  (Bp«Aij<r<roj),  a  mouutain  in  Attica 
N.E.  of  Athens. 

Brimo  (Bpi/*<£),  «*  the  angry  or  the  terrifying,*' 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone. 

Briniatea,  a  people  in  Liguria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
the  modern  Brignolo. 

Briseis  ( Bpurnls),  daughter  of  Briseus  of  Lyr- 
ncssus,  fell  into  the  bands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seised  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire  feud 
between  the  2  heroes.  [Achilles.]  Her  proper 
name  was  Hippodamla. 

Britannia  (d  BpcTTcuwr^  or  Bpsrowic^,  sc. 
*T7<ror,  d  Bperrovfo  or  Bpsrayla  \  Bprrravoi,  Bpf- 
rcurof,  Britanni,  Brittones),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  Albion  C*AA- 
ffiov,  'AAovfwi',  Iniula  AUtionum).  Hiberma  or 
Ireland  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  separate  island, 
but  is  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Xnsulae  Britannicae  (Bprravinal  vriaoi), 
which  also  comprehended  the  smaller  islands  around 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  —  The  etymology  of  the 
word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
most  writers  from  the  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit 
44  painted,"  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a  blue 
colour :  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  used  by  tho  inha- 
bitants themselves,  since  in  the  Gaelic  the  inha- 
bitants are  called  Brython  and  their  language  Bry- 
thoneg.  The  name  Albion  is  probably  derived  from 
the  white  cliff*  of  the  island  ;  but  writers,  who 
derived  the  names  of  all  lands  and  people  from  a 
mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  the  ton  of  Neptune.  —  The  Britons  were 
Celts,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cymry,  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gauls  ;  but 
separated  more  than  the  Gauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
Druid  ism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilised  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a  blue  colour  extracted  from 
woad,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a  later  time 
the  Belgae  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  —  It  was  not  till  a  late  pe- 
riod that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin  ;  but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  there  were  Cassiteridea  or  Tin  Ietands  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pvtiibah,  who  sailed  round  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  island  was  iit  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at 
a  later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too 
far  to  the  N.,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run 
N.  E.,  the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie 
between  Spain  and  Gaul.  —  The  Romans  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(b.  c  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  Britons  continued  as  independent  as 
before.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  They  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  tho  other  ports  of  the 
island;  and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus  over  the  Britons  who  bad  revolted  under 
Boa  d  tea  a,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  Peti- 
lius  Cereal  is-  and  Julius  Frontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Si  lurks  and  the 
Brioantss;  and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (78—84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
i»tand  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britannia 
Romano,  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  Ihe 
Romans  however  gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  ram- 


part of  turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Ituna  (Solway 
Fri(h)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola,  and 
erected  a  rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Grimet 
Dvks,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifying  great 
or  powerful.  The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke 
through  this  wall ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
repented  devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in  person. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum  ( York)  in  211, 
after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall  from  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  N.  of  the  ram- 
part of  Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severus,  the 
Romans  relinquished  for  ever  all  their  conquests 
N.  of  this  wall.  In  287  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor,  inde- 
pendent of  Diocletian  and  Maxitnian,  till  his  assas- 
sination by  Allectus  in  298.  Allectus  reigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors 
in  296.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian  and  Muximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to 
the  share  of  Constantius,  who  died  at  Eboracum  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in  the  island 
the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Cale- 
donians, who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Picts 
and  Scots,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assistance.  In 
the  reign  of  Valcntinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Picts 
and  Scots  (367);  but  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain  (407),  withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  island,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
of  GauL  The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  length, 
in  44  7,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  —  The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a  le- 
catus  of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  the  country 
into  2  provinces,  Britannia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
of  which  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conquests  in  the  N.,  the  territories 
of  the  Silures,  Brigantes,  Axe.  Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Dioclcti  >n, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a  Vicarius,  subject  to  the 
Praefcctus  Praetorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided 
into  4  provinces,  (1)  Britannia  prima,  the  country 
S.  of  the  Thames :  (2)  Britannia  Secunda,  Wales : 
(3)  Maxima  Caesariensisy  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Dumber:  (4)  Flavia  Cutsaritmrit, 
the  country  between  the  H umber  and  the  Roman 
wall.  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a  fifth  pro- 
vince, Valentia,  which  existed  for  a  short  time, 
including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  the 
Roman  wall. 

Britannlcus,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and 
Messalina,was  born  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  her 
own  son,  and  give  him  precedence  over  Britannicus. 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
in  54,  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in 
the  following  year. 

Britomartii  (BpiTo>apro,  usually  derived  from 
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Ppirvs,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  /tdorir,  n  maiden) 
was  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme, 
and  beloved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  9  months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a  goddess.  She  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  Cretan  divinity  who  pre- 
sided  over  the  sports  of  the  chase  ;  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Artemis  into  Crete  she 
w  as  naturally  placed  in  some  relation  with  the 
latter  goddess  ;  and  at  length  the  2  divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Bn  toman  is  is  called  in  one 
legend  the  daughter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Brito- 
martis  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aphaea. 

Brixellum  (Brixellanus :  BregcUa  or  Bmcdht), 
a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  himself  to 
death,  A.  D.  69. 

Brixla  (Brixianus  :  Bre»da\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aquileia, 
through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed  (fiavus  quam 
moili  pmurrit  Jlmmine  MeUa,  Catull.  Ixvii.  33). 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afterwards  a  town  of  the  Libui  and  then  of  the 
Cenomani,  and  finally  became  a  Roman  municipium 
with  the  righto  of  a  colony. 

Brdtnlus  (Bp6pioi\  a  Mirname  of  Dionysus,  i.  c. 
the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of  the  Bacchic  revel- 
ries (from  fip4fu»). 

Brontes.  [Cyclops*.] 

Bruchlum.  [Alexandria.] 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Amisia  (Emt)  and  extended  S.  as  far 
a*  the  Luppia  (Lippc).  The  Bructeri  joined  the 
Bntari  in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin,  Vxlkda,  who  had  so 
much  influence  among  the  German  tribes,  was  a 
native  of  their  country.  A  few  years  afterwards 
the  Bructeri  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
mavi  and  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Germ.  33.) 

Bmndflslum  or  Brundlslunt  (BptvrfotQr,  Bptv- 
rietor :  Brundusinus  :  Brindui),  a  town  in  Cala- 
bria, on  a  small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an 
excellent  harbour,  to  which  the  place  owed  iu  im- 
portance. The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundu- 
sium,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  Greece  and  the  East.  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  its 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  at 
first  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  but  was  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C  245. 
The  poet  Pacuvius  was  born  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
died  here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  n.  c.  19. 

Bruttlmn,  Bruttiua  and  Bruttiorum  Ager 
(Boerria :  Bruttius),  more  usually  called  Bruttii 
after  the  inhabitants,  the  S.  extremity  of  Italy, 
separated  from  Lucania  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lnus  to  Thurii,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  3  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country 
called  in  ancient  times  Oenotria  and  Italia.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run 
through  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits ;  it  con- 
tained excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  val- 
leys produced  good  corn,  olives,  and  fruit.  • —  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oenotriana. 
Subsequently  some  Lucanians,  who  had  revolted 
from  their  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
of  the  conn  try,  and  were  hence  called  Bruttii  or 
BrtttH,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  "  rebels  *'  in 
the  language  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how- 
ever, inhabited  only  the  interior  of  the  land  ;  the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nib.)],  they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  lictors  and  servants  of  the  magistrates. 

Brutus,  Junius.  L  L.,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Brutus.  After  Lucretia  bad  stabbed  herself, 
Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  latter  he  w  as 
elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children,  and 
put  to  death  his  2  sons,  who  had  attempted  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius. 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori- 
cal.—2.  D.t  surnamed  Scaeva,  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  a  339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini. 
—  8.  D.,  surnamed  Scakva,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.  — 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  195, 
praetor  191,  when  be  dedicated  the  temple  of  tho 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
the  Istri.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.— 5.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
195,  curule  aedile  192,  praetor  190,  propraetor  in 
Further  Spain,  189.  — 6.  D.,  surnamed  Gallae- 
cus  (Callabcus)  or  Callaicur,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his  victory  over  the 
Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  surname.  He  was  a  pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Acciua,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  —  7.  D.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Sempronia,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline.  —  8.  D.f 
adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  99,  and 
hence  called  lirutus  Albinut.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  49, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  over  Further  GauL  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Brutus  was  promised  the  prac- 
torship  and  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  be  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44  )  he 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him  from  the  N.  with  a  large  army,  and 
Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marching  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
source was  flight,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
las, a  Gaulish  chief,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  43.-9.  K.,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Sulla's  fleet. —10.  L.,  also 
called  Damasim'UR,  praetor  82,  when  the  younger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praenestc,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
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eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party.  — 11.  M., 
married  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  83  ;  and  in  77  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  iu 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
was  slain  by  command  of  Pompey.  — 12.  X.,  the 
so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  )  1  and  Servilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocratical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  although  he  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  48,  he  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
bim  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  favour. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic 
[Carsar.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavian  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
was  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. —  Brutus's  wife  was  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  —  Brutus  was  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  was  a  literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  Tuacvlanae  IHsptUationes,  De  Finilmt, 
and  Orator,  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutus 
to  his  dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bryaxis  (Bprofn),  on  Athenian  statuary  in 
atone  and  metal,  lived  B-  c.  372 — 312. 

Brygi  or  Biygtt  (Bptfyoi,  Bpiyts),  a  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  of  Illyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phrygians  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 
[Phrtgia.] 

Bubaasus  (Bv€aa<ros),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bu- 
bassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  (4  Xtpaotnierot 
t)  Bv€<uratij),  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
BSJ>&ndes  nurus  {Met  ix.  643). 

Bubaatis  (Bot&ums),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
I  sis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat 

Bubaatis  or  -as  (Bouffarrnt  or  -o»:  Bovfacrrl- 
Tijf :  Tel  Busta,  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastltes  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis,  whose  annual  festival 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persians  the  city  was 
dismantled,  and  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Bnbulcus,  C.  Junius,  consul  u.  a  317,  a  second 
time  in  313,  and  a  third  time  in  311  ;  in  the  last 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
»09,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  he  defeated  the 
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Acquions ;  in  his  dictatorship  he  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

BucephSla  or  -la  ( Bovx^aAa  or-dActa:  Jhe~ 
lum),  a  city  on  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum)  in  N. 
India  (the  l'mjab),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his 
battle  with  Porus,  in  memory  of  his  favourite 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  buried  here.  It 
stood  at  the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the 
river,  and  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (Feb. 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat. 

Bucephalus  (Bowt^poAoi),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchased 
for  1 3  talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  break 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  This  horse 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Asiatic  campaigns, 
ajid  died  in  India  B.C.  327.    See  Bucbphala. 

BudaUa,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia  near  Sir- 
mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Dccius. 

Budlni  (Bovomx),  a  Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatac  in  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia. 
Herodotus  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  yAawcoV  tc 
vol  nvfip6y%  which  some  interpret  "  with  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair,**  and  others  **  painted  blue  and  red." 

Bud6ron  (Botiopov),  a  fortress  in  Salami*  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  opposite  Mcgara. 

Bulls  (BovAis)  and  Spertbias  (2**p6lrit),  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offered 
themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to  Sparta  ; 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  king. 

Bulis  (BowAit :  BovAios),  a  town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bocotia. 

Bull  is  (Bullinus,  Bullio  -onis,  Bulliensis),  a 
town  of  Illyria  on  the  coast,  S.  of  A  pollonia. 

Bupalus  and  bis  brother  AthSnia,  sculptors  of 
Chios,  lived  about  a  c.  500,  and  are  said  to  have 
made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  the 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

Buphxaj  (Bov<ppds),  a  mountain  in  Messenia 
near  Pvlos. 

Bupraslum  (BovrpdtTiov:  -arttfo,  -clttr,  -o*/8i)s), 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (Bovpa :  Bovpatot,  Bowpios),one  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achnia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  toge- 
ther with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

Burdlgala  (BovpSiyaXa :  Bordeaux),  the  capital 
of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquilwia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  was  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  at  a  later  time 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature  and  learning. 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  poet  Ausonius. 

Burgundidnes  or  Burgundli,  a  powerful  nation 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Viadus 
(Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Vaudals  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  how- 
ever, to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans,  whom 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  gar- 
risons, but  this  descent  was  evidently  invented  by 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romans  a 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  by  the  Gepidae,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  migrated  W.  and  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wan 
with  their  neighbours  the  AlemannL  In  the  5lh 
century  they  settled  \V.  of  the  Alpi  in  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 
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BurfL,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  near  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  joined  the 
Marcornanni  in  their  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aureliua. 

Bnrrua,  Afranlua,  was  appointed  by  Claudius 
pnvefectus  praetorio,  a.  o.  52,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Seneca  conducted  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
opposed  Nero's  tyrannical  acts,  and  was  at  length 
poisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  63. 

Buna.  [Plancus.] 

Bumo  (Bursaoensis,  Bursa  volensis),  a  town  of 
the  Autrigonae  in  Hispania  TarraconensU. 

Buslrii  (Bowripis),  king  of  Egypt, son  of  Posei- 
don and  Lysianassn,  is  said  to  hare  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  that  visited  Egypt.  Hercules,  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he'  broke  his  chains,  and  slew  Bus  iris. 
This  myth  seems  to  point  out  a  time  when  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  deities. 

Budril  (BoMrt/xr:  Bovenpiriii).  L  (Abom*iry 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busirites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on 
the'  VV.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  bad  a  great  temple 
of  I  sit,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  standing.  — 
S.  (Abovsir  near  Jizek),  a  small  town,  a  Tittle 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

Bnt&o,  Fablua.  1.  H_  consul  a.  c.  247,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Dnrpanum.  —2.  M.,  consul  245,  also  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  216  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  — 3.  Q.,  praetor  181,  with 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  179  he  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding  a  Latin  colony  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pisani. 

Bates  (Bovrnr),  son  of  either  Tcleon  or  Pandion 
or  A  ray  cum,  and  Zeuxippc.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  priest  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erechthean 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadac  or 
Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from  him ;  and  in 
the  Erechtheara  on  the  Acropolis  there  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Butes. 

Buthrdtum  (Bou0petr6v :  BovBpdrtot :  Butrin- 
U>),  a  town  of  Epirus  on  a  small  peninsula,  opposite 
Corey  ra,  was  a  flourishing  sea-port  and  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans. 

B&to  (Bowt«6),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped 
principally  in  the  town  of  Birra  She  was  the 
nurse  of  Horus  and  Bubastis,  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  1st*,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecutions 
of  Tvphon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating  island 
of  Cberanis.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
and  represented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night  The 
shrew-mouse  (ovyaArf)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 
to  her. 

Bat*  (Bovref,  Bovn»,  or  Bovrot:  BovTofrijf  : 
RiUin  9  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Chcra- 
mites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Sebennytic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of  Buto  (Bovtik9> 
AWn,  also  2«*c»wmir^),  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
•  festival  was  held  at  the  city  every  year. 

Buxentum(  BuxentInus,Buxentius:  Pulictutro), 
-originally  Pyxua(nufoCt),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lucania  and  on  the  river  Buxcntius,  was 
founded  by  M  icy  thus,  tyrant  of  Mesaana,  B.  c. 
471,  and  was  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

Bybllni  MontM  (tA  Bv€\iva  6pn),  the  moun- 
tains whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aeschylus  (Prom.  811). 
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BybUl  (BirfAlj),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

ByblnJ  (ButfAot  :  Bv€ktos  :  Jtbeil)%  a  very  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Bery- 
tus  and  Tripoli*,  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
It  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  petty  princes, 
the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  by  Pompey. 

Bylazdra  (BvXdfWpa),  a  town  in  Paeonia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astycus. 

Byna  (Bvp<ra),the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

Byzaclom  or  Byzacena  Regio  (Bv(dicu>v,  Bu- 
ComU  x*ip« :  S.  part  of  TWs),  the  S.  portion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  [Africa,  p.  23,  b.] 

Byzantini  Scriptdrei,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.  d.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, )  453.  They  all  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes.  1.  The  historians, 
whose  collected  works  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corput  Historic^  Byxantina*. 
They  are:  (1)  Zonabas,  who  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188.  (2)  Nicbphobus  Acomina- 
ti  s,  whose  history  extends  from  1188  to  1206.  (3) 
Niczphorus  Obzooras,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  Laonicus  Chalcondy- 
Lzs,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462: 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1565.  —  2.  The  chronographers,  who  give  a  brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  arc  very  numerous :  the  most  important  of 
them  are  Okoroius  Syncellus,  Thzophanks, 

NlCKPHORL'8,  CeDBBN  L'8,  SlMBON  Mbta PUB  AN- 
TES, Michael  Glycar,  the  authors  of  the  Chro- 
nioun  Pasckale,  Sec.  —  3.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzantine  history, 
such  as  Zosimus,  PnocoPirs,  Auathiar,  Anna 
Comnkna,  Ac — 4.  The  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  Ac.,  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Laurbntius  Lydi/s,  Conztantinis  VI. 
Porph yrouznneti'r.  —  A  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  was  published  at  Paris  by  comnuiud 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  vols.  fol.  1645—1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  fol.  1 727 — 1 733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Byzantium  ( B  avrtov :  Bufdirtof,  Byzantius : 
Constantinople),  a  town  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
founded  by  the  Migarians,  b.  c  658,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  oniony  and  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2  hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  .seraglio. 
Its  favourable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  Iho 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  token  by 
Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.  c  479  ; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possesion  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus  in  390,  and  the 
city  remained  independent  for  some  year*.  Aftee- 
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wards  it  became  subject  in  succession  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Romans.  In  the  ciril  war  between 
Pcscennius  Niger  and  Severn*,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former :  it  was  taken  by  Severus  a.  n. 
196  after  a  siege  of  3  years,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  was  destroyed.  A  new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (330)  by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  it*  name  into 

C0N8TANTINOPOLI8. 


C. 

Cabalia  or  -U  (KofaA/a,  KaSaXh :  Kaga\t6t, 
KaSdXtos),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

C&basa  or  -US  (Kcffrxirot :  KaffmrfTTjj),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Cabasltes,  in  Lower  Egypt 

Cabilldnua  ( Chalonv-tur-Saane),  a  towu  of  the 
Aedui  on  the  Arar  {Same)  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (a  c.  53).  At  a  later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  here. 

Cablra  (t*  KdStipa :  6'mu),  a  place  in  Pontus, 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  M.  Paryadres :  a 
frequent  residence  of  Mithridatcs,  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  Lucullus,  a  c.  71.  Pompcy  made 
it  a  city,  and  named  it  Diospolis.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  Scbaste. 

Cabiri  (KaSnjww),  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name,  their  character  and  nature,  are 
quite  nncertain.  They  were  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  solemnized  with  great 
splendour.  (Sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Cabeiria.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gamus,  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  early  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea, 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnised  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates  ;  but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabyle  (KaffifAi}:  KatfuAnrdj :  Golowitza),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  M. 
Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Bysantine 
writers. 

Cacus,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mt  Aventine,  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country.  When  Hercules  came 
to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  he  had  taken  from 
Geryon  in  Spain,  Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle 
while  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  ani- 
mals into  his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to 
bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  whereupon  Cacus 
was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honour  of  his  victory, 
Hercules  dedicated  the  ara  maxima,  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterwards  in  Rome. 

Cacyparis  (Kcutvwapii  or  Ka*6*apts  :  CbsstW/i), 
a  river  in  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Cadena  (tA  KdSr,na\  a  strong  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  tht  residence  of  the  last  king,  Arehelalls, 
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Cadi  (Kdoot:  KooVai:  Kodu*\  a  city  of 
Phrygia  Epictetns,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 
Cadmea.    [Tux  bail] 

Cadmus  (Ka5>or).  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  TelepbasAa,  and  brother  of  Eu- 
rope. Another  legend  makes  him  a  native  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Europa  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent  Cadmus  in  search 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  return  without 
her.  Unable  to  find  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace, 
but  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was 
commanded  by  the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmus 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  into 
Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  on 
which  Cadmus  built  Cadmea,  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadel of  Thebes.  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow 
to  Athena,  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  neighbour- 
ing well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.  This  well  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of  Ares,  who  killed 
the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed  men 
grew  up  called  Sparti  or  the  Sown,  who  killed 
each  other,  with  ttie  exception  of  5,  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Athena  assigned  to 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave 
him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  solem- 
nity was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave  to 
Harmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace  which 
he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Europe, 
and  he  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe,  Ino, 
Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Euchelinns;  this  people  chose  Cadmus  as 
their  king,  and  with  his  assistance  they  couquered 
the  Illyrians.  After  this,  Cadmus  had  another 
son,  whom  he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  were 
removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium.  —  Cadmus  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  Pangaeon 
in  Thrace.  The  story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest 
the  immigration  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilisation,  came  into  the  coun- 
try. But  many  modem  writers  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  and 
regard  Cadmus  as  a  Pclasgian  divinity.  — 2.  Of 
Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandion,  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torian or  logographer,  lived  about  a  c  540.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletus  and  the 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4  books,  but 
the  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name 
was  considered  a  forgery. 

Cadmus  (Ka'8/ao»).  1.  (i\f.  Baba)  h  mountain 
in  Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus  and  Lycus.  —  2.  A 
small  river  of  Phrygia.  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Cadurci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the 
country  now  called  lucres  (a  corruption  of  Cadurci), 
were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  of  linen, 
coverlets,  Ac  Their  capital  was  Divona,  after- 
wards Civitas  Cadurcorum,  now  Cohort,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct  A  part  of  the  town  still  bears  the 
name  Us  Gadurcas. 

Caduali  (KoWuu),  or  Gelae  (iSjAai),  a  power- 
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fid  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  the  I 
Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atropatenc. 
Under  the  M<-do- Persian  empire  they  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours,  but  the  Syrian  kings  appear 
to  hare  reduced  them  to  tributary  auxiliaries. 

CadytU  (KaJVm),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much  j 
smaller  than  Sard  is,  was  taken  by  Necho,  king  of  I 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  **  Syrians  "  at  Mag- 
dolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  by 
Cadytu  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  battle 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  that  in  which  Necho 
defeated  and  slew  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  h.  c 
608.  (Com p.  Herod,  ii.  159,  iii.  5,  with  2  King* 
xxiii.  and  2  Ckron.  xxxr.  xxxvi.) 

CaecDla.  1.  Caia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana- 
qui!.,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  —  2.  Metella, 
daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  n.  c. 
119,  was  first  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  in  115,  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the  celebration  of  Sulla's 
triumphal  feast ;  and  as  her  recovery  was  hopeless, 
Sulla  for  religious  reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce, 
and  had  her  removed  from  his  house,  but  honoured 
her  memory  with  a  splendid  funeral.— 3.  Daughter 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  called  Coecilin,  because 
her  father  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius, 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Vip«anius  Agrippa.  [Atticus.] 

Caecllla  Gens,  plebeian,  claimed  descent  from 
Cascum/8,  the  founder  of  Pnieneste,  or  Caecas, 
the  companion  of  Aeneas.  Most  of  the  Caecilii 
•re  mentioned  under  their  cognomens,  Bassus, 
Mktkllcs,  Rupu8:  for  others  see  below. 

Caecilius.  1.  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman  eques,  who 
adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and  left 
the  bitter  a  fortune  of  10  millions  of  sesterces.— 
2.  Caecilius  Calactinua,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native  of 
Cile  Acte  in  Sicily  (whence  his  name  Calactinus). 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  historical  subjects.  All  these  works 
arc  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in  great  repute  with 
the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. 

—  3.  Gaetilina  8tatius,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
Intubrian  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave  he  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Staiim, 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  received 
his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and 
be  became  known  as  Caecilius  Statius.  He  died 
B.C.  168.  We  have  the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas, 
but  only  a  few  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  Pal- 
/«i/a<-,  that  is,  were  free  translations  or  adaptations 
of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  Romans  placed  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank  of 
comic  poets,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Caecina,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  derived  from  the  river 
Caecina,  which  flows  by  the  town.  —  L  A.  Caeci- 
na,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-suit,  B.  c  69. 

—  8.  A.  Caecina,  «on  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
nalia,  b  c.  48.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Pom- 
peians  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  46,  be  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  spared  his 
life.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  Caecina,  and 
■peaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  Caecina  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Etruxa  Diteijt/ina.  — 
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3.  A,  Caecina  Severn*,  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was 
governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fought 
against  the  two  Batos  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Dulmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  he  fought  as  the  legate  of  Germanicus,  against 
Arminius,  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  — 4.  Caecina 
Tuscnj,  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making  use 
of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d. 
68.-6.  A.  Caecina  Alienna,  was  quaestor  in  Bae- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Gal  ha.  He  was 
rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  command  of  n  legion 
in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being  detected  in  em- 
bezzling some  of  the  public  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitellius,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68.  After  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined  by 
Fnbina  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitellius,  anil 
their  united  forces  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's 
army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitellius  having  thus  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  was  made  consul  on  the  1st  of 
September,  69,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
against  Antoniua  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespa- 
sian. But  he  again  proved  a  traitor,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  Some  years  afterwards 
(79),  he  conspired  against  Vespasian,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus. —  6.  Decius  Albums 
Caecina,  a  Roman  satirist  in  the  time  of  A  rea- 
ding and  Honorius. 

C&eclnus  (Kaucty6s  or  Kaitclvos),  a  river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylacius  by  the  town 
Caecinum. 

Caecubua  Ager,  a  marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  ( Caecubum )  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation  of 
this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  1207,  a,  2nd  ed.) 

Caeculus,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vulcan, 
is  said  to  have  founded  Praeneste. 

Caeles  or  Caellus  Vibenna,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus, and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  hill 
called  after  him  the  Caelian. 

Caellus  or  Coellus.  1.  Antipater.  [Antipatxr.] 
—8.  Aurelianus.  (  Alrblianuk.]  —8.  Caldus. 
[Caloi  s.]  — 4.  Rnfus.  [Rupus.] 

Caellus  or  Coellus  Hons.  [Roma.] 

Caenae  (Kaivai :  Sen*),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus. 

Caene,  Caenep51ia,  or  Jfeap51ia  (Kauri,  wrfAu, 
Nli;  w4Kti :  Keneh),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  Coptos  and 
opposite  to  Tentyra. 

Caeneus  (Koifstfi),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a  maiden  named 
Caonis,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a  man,  and  rendered  invul- 
nerable. As  a  man  he  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
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expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt.  In  the  battle  | 
between  the  Lapithac  and  the  Centaurs  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  enable  to 
kill  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caen e us  recovered  his  female  form. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  448.) 

Caeni  or  Caenlci,  a  Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysus. 

Caenlaa  (Caeninensis),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latium,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Caenii.  [Cabnbus.] 

Caenyi  (Kcurvs :  Capo  di  CavaUo  or  Coda  di 
Volf#)i  a  promontory  of  Hruttiura  opposite  Sicily. 

Caeparlus,  M.,  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise :  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight,  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  conspirators  b.  C.  63. 

Caeplo,  Serrfllu*.  L  Cn.,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague,  C. 
Senipronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  — 2. 
On.,  curule  aedile  207,  praetor  205,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near  Croton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  — 3.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179, 
praetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
in  169. —  4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  142,  was 
adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  [Maxim vs.]  — 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.— 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania,  and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  latter. —  7. 
Q-,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed 
a  law  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Seropronia 
lex  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  or  Manlius.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Cacpio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
years  afterwards  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbantis  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
—  8.  Q.,  quaestor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the  lex 
frunientaria  of  Saturninus.  In  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Drusus,  and  accused  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaurus  and  L.  Philip- 
pus.    He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Caeplo,  Fannlus,  conspired  with  Murena  against 
Augustus  R-  c  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Caere  (Caerites,  Caeretes,  Caere tani ;  Cervetri\ 
called  by  the  O reeks  Agylla  (  *Kyv\Xa :  Agyltina 
vrhs,  Virg.yf en.  vii.  652),  a  city  in  Etruria  situa- 
ted on  a  small  river  (Caerifis  amnis),  W.  of  Veii 
and  50  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was  an  ancient 
Pclasgic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cruel  Merentius, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities, 
with  a  territory  extending  apparently  as  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ;  and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  b.  c  390,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vektal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Romans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  caerimonia. 
The  Romans  out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have 
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conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  franchise 
without  the  suffragium  *,  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this  honour  pre- 
viously. In  353,  however,  Caere  joined  Tarquinii 
in  making  war  against  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  tnice  with  Rome  for  100  years  by  the 
forfeiture  of  half  of  its  territory.  From  this  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
It  was  restored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  a  muni- 
cipium  ;  and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  1 3th 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a  site  about  3  miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  same  name  (now  Cert),  while  the  old  town 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetus  or  Caere 
Veicre,  corrupted  into  Otrvetri%  which  is  a  small 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.  Here  have 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  preservation.  —  The  country 
round  Caere  produced  wine  and  a  great  quantity 
of  corn,  and  in  it*  neighbourhood  were  warm  baths 
which  were  much  frequented.  Caere  used  as  its 
sea-port  the  town  of  Pvrgl 

CaereUIa,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
for  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophy. 

Caesar,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gens.]  Various  etymo- 
logies of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
caes-ar-iesy  and  the  Sanskrit  ktsa,  "  hair,"  for  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  peculiarity 
in  his  personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  Augustus 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female 
descent  of  Caesar's  family  ;  but  though  the  family 
became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors 
still  retained  the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
as  for  instance,  Imperator  Caesar  Domitianvs  A  tt- 
pustut.  When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he 
allewcd  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Caesar  was  also  granted  to  the  second  person  in 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caesar,  Julius.  1.  Sex.,  praetor  b.  c.  208,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province.— 2.  Sex.,  curule  aedile,  165, 
when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  exhibited  at  the 
Megalcsian  games,  and  consul  157.  — S.  L.,  consul 
90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Lex  Jnliu  de  CVrt'/a/e, 
which  granted  the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the 
Socii  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  Caesar 
was  censor  in  89 ;  he  belonged  to  the  aristocrat  ical 
party,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87.  — 
4.  C.,  surnamcd  Strabo  Vopiscur,  brother  of 
No  3,  was  curule  aedile  90,  was  a  candi  date  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  slain  along  with  his 

*  The  Caerites  appear  to  hsve  been  the  first  body  or 
Roman  citiseos  who  did  not  enjoy  th«  suffrage.  Thus, 
when  a  Roman  citizen  was  struck  out  of  his  tribe  by  the 
Censors  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was  said  to  become 
one  of  the  Caerites,  since  be  had  lost  the  suffrage :  hence 
we  find  the  expressions  in  tabvltu  Caeritum  rijcrrc  and 
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brother  by  Marias  in  87.    He  wm  one  of  the 
chief  orators  and  poeU  of  hia  age,  and  it  one  of 
the  ipeakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Oratore.  Wit 
wu  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  oratory  ;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  power  and  energy.   The  names  of 
2  of  his  tragedies  arc  preserved,  the  Adrasiu*  and 
Tecmessa.— 5.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  and  uncle  by  his 
sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the  triumvir.    He  was 
consul  64,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 
aristocrat ical  party.    He  appears  to  have  deserted 
this  party  afterwards ;  we  find  him  in  Oaul  in  52 
at  one  of  the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued 
in  Italy  during  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  be  sided  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his 
uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  consequence  proscribed 
by  the  latter  in  43,  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Julia.— 6.  L.,  son  of 
No.  5,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the 
addition  to  his  name  of  JUtut  or  aiioU$cens.  He 
joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  with 
proposals  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  the  command  of 
Clupea  was  entrusted  to  him.    In  46  he  served  as 
pr» quaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 
of  Cato  he  surrendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  but  probably 
not  by  the  dictators  orders.<"»7.  C,  the  father  of 
the  dictator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  un- 
certain, and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae  in  84.-8. 
Sex.,  brother  of  No.  7,  consul  91.  —  9.  C,  the 
Dictator,  son  of  No.  7  and  of  Aurelia,  was  born 
on  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Man  us  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  and  was 
consequently  6  years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.    He  had  nearly  completed  his  56th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 
Caesar  was  closely  connected  with  the  popular 
party  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the 
great  Marios  ;  and  in  83,  though  only  17  years  of 
age,  he  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  party.    Sulla  com- 
manded him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  liave  observed,  when  they 
plt  aded  his  youth,  **  that  that  boy  would  some  day 
or  another  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that 
there  were  many  Mariuses  in  him."    Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 
he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius 
Thermits,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Mytilene  (80), 
was  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.    On  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 
year  gained  great  renown  as  an  orator,  though  he 
was  only  22  years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 
Cn.  Dolabella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 
he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 
ransom  of  50  talents.    At  Miletus  he  manned 
some  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus,  where  he 
crucified  them,  a  punishment  with  which  he  bad  fre- 
quently threatened  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 
prisoner.    He  then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
studied  nnder  Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterwards 
He  now  devoted  all  his  ener- 
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gies  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.  His 
liberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enormous 
debts.    But  he  gained  his  object,  and  became  lite 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in 
succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.   He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  and  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
ings.   He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.    In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
rous,  defeating  the  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
state, — In  62  Caesar  was  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  tribune  Metcllus  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Cato  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  tumults  that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both 
Caesar  and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a  few 
days.    In  the  following  year  (61)  Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians.    On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulus  as 
bis  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.    After  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Pom- 
pey had  become  estranged  from  the  aristocracy, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  tbe  ratification  of  his 
acta  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.    Crassus  in  conse- 
quence of  his  immense  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  enemy 
of  Pompey.     They  were  reconciled  bv  means  of 
Caesar,  and  the  3  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
support  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them. — In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  being  supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  he 
was  able  to  carry  all  his  measures.  Bibulus,  from 
whom  tbe  senate  had  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  no  effectual  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  bouse,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  public 
till  the  expiration  of  bis  consulship.    Caesar's  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campnnian  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizena.    He  next  gained  the  favour  of  the  equites 
by  relieving  them  from  l-3rd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.    He  then  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
Pompey "s  acts.    Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  equites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a  vote  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatinins,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illy- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Caesar  with  3  legions  for  5 
years;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  legion, 
for  5  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  ba 
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proposed  to  tbe  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did 
not  grant  the  province  themselves.  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  between  the  different  parties  at 
Rome  must  eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  .obtain  an  army, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and 
rewards.  In  the  course  of  tbe  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  9  years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part 
culled  Provincia  ;  be  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  —  In  his  1  st  campaign (58) 
Caesar  conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defeated  Ariovistua,  a  German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui  and  Sequani,  and  pursued  him 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  up  his 
communication  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  the  whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
GauL  —  In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried 
on  war  with  the  Detgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Gaul  between  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  tho  Rhine, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  completely  subdued 
them.  —  Caesar's  3rd  campaign  in  Gaul  (56)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Luca  (Lucca)  he  had  in- 
terviews with  most  of  tho  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  others  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
visited  him  in  April.  He  made  arrangements  with 
them  for  the  continuance  of  their  power  ;  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  for  the  following  year,  that 
Crassus  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2  Spains,  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5  years  after  that  date.  After  making  these 
arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Vcneti  and  the  other  states  in  the  N.W. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crassus,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  who  had  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3  campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Gaul  ;  but  the  people  made,  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  pe- 
rished in  battle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans,  but  be  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  he 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal 
observation,  than  with  the  intention  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present.  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
( probably  Witmnd,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short  time  in 


the  island.  In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  lllyricum 
was  prolonged  for  5  years,  namely,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49.  — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.  He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  former  year, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a  series  of  engagements, 
and  crossed  the  Tames  is  (Thama).  The  Britons 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute ;  but  their  subjection  was  only  nominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him,  and  Britain  remained  nearly 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  Roman  legions, 
which  had  been  stationed  under  the  command  of 
T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  Ambiorix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a  legion 
among  the  Ncrvii  ;  but  Cicero  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Caesar 
in  person.  In  September  of  this  year,  Julia, 
Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  died  in 
childbirth. —  In  Caesar's  6th  campaign  (53)  seve- 
ral of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caesar  soon 
compelled  them  to  return  to  obedience.  The  Tre- 
viri,  who  had  revolted,  had  been  supported  by  the 
Germans,  and  Caesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  but  made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  —  Caesar's  7th  cam- 
paign (52)  was  the  most  arduous  of  all.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetorix,  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Caesar 
had  yet  encountered.  After  a  most  severe  struggle 
in  which  Caesar's  military  genius  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  before  Alesia  and 
the  surrender  of  this  city. — The  8th  and  9th  cam- 
paigns (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Gaul,  which  had  entirely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  an 
estrangement  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Caesar's  brilliant  victories  had  gained 
him  fresh  popularity  and  influence  ;  and  Pompey 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortification  that  he  was 
becoming  the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  aristocrat ical  party,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  tho 
consulship.  They  would  then  have  formally  ac- 
cused him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  trial 
would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  his  condemnation 
would  have  been  certain.  Caesar  offered  to  resign 
his  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same  ;  but 
the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar  should  disband  bia 
army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
Two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Autonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.    Under  tbe  pica  of  protecting  the  tribunes, 
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erased  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  his 
province  from  Italy,  and  inarched  towards  Rome. 
Pompey,  who  had  been  cntrasted  by  the  senate  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly 
he  had  overrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds  ; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Caesar, 
whose  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  The 
only  town  which  offered  Caesar  any  resistance  was 
Cornnium,  into  which  L.  Domitios  Ahcnobarbus 
had  thrown  himself  with  a  strong  force  ;  but  even 
this  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  magistrates 
and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
now,  despairing  of  opposing  Caesar  in  Italy,  he 
marched  from  Capua  to  Brundusium,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  March  embarked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pur- 
sued Pompey  to  Brundusium,  but  he  was  unable 
to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  want  of  ships.  He 
therefore  marched  back  from  Brundusium,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome,  having  thus  in  3  months  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  in  Rome,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Pompey 's  legates,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeating 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  Varro,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  meantime  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prae- 
tor M.  Lepidua.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  1 1  days,  after  holding  the  consular  co- 
mitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Serviliua  Vatia 
Isauricns  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
—  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48,  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Greece,  where  Pomj^ey  hud  collected  a 
formidable  army.  At  first  the  campaign  was  in 
Pompey 's  fiivour  ;  Caesar  was  repulsed  before 
Dyrrhachium  with  considerable  loss,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat  towards  Thessaly.  In  this  country 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  2  armies  on  the  9th 
of  August,  48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely 
defeated.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by 
Caesar,  but  he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived 
in  the  country.  [Pomprius.]  His  head  was 
brought  to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome, 
various  honours  were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He 
was  appointed  dictator  for  a  whole  year  and  consul 
for  5  years,  and  the  tribunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  consul- 
ship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in  September 
tn  this  year  (48),  and  appointed  M.  Antony  his 
master  of  the  horse.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
Caesar  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  gave  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  time  to  rally.  This 
war,  usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose 
from  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleopatra, 
whose  fiucinatious  had  won  his  heart,  should 
reign  in  common  with  her  brother  Ptolemy  ;  but 
this  decision  was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  war  which  thus  broke  out, 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  the  latter  end  of 
March,  47.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  Cleopatra 
had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Caxsarion.]  Caesar  re- 
turned to  Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  on  his  march  through  Pontus  attacked 
Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridatea  the  Great,  who 
bad  assisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Phamaces 
near  Zela  with  such  ease,  that  he  informed  the 
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senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Fern,  cic/*,  viei. 
He  reached  Rome  in  September  (47),  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  following  year,  and  before 
the  end  of  September  set  sail  for  Africa,  where 
Scipio  and  Cato  had  collected  a  large  army.  The 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
46.  Cato,  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  —  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  hut  he  used  his  vic- 
tory with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who 
had  borne  amis  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarian*.  His  clemency  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est features  of  his  character.  At  Rome  all  parties 
seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him  honour:  the  dictator- 
ship was  bestowed  on  him  for  10  years,  and  the 
censorship,  under  the  new  title  of  Vnufedtu 
Morum,  for  3  years.  He  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  4  magni- 
ficent triumphs.  Caesar  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  various  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  several  laws  suit, 
able  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  most  important  of  his  measures  this  year  (46) 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Ro- 
man year  was  now  3  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  445  days  ; 
and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  similar 
errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  {Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Calendarium.)  — 
Meantime  the  2  sons  of  Pompey,  Sextos  and 
Cneius,  had  collected  a  new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Munda, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance. 
Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but 
Sextos  made  good  his  escape.  Caesar  reached 
Rome  in  September,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Fresh  honours  awaited  him.  His  por- 
trait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins  ;  the  month  of 
Qointilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of  Julius  in  his 
honour  ;  he  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  To  reward  his  followers,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  senators  and  of  the  public  magistrates, 
so  that  there  were  to  be  16  praetors,  40  quaestors, 
and  6  aediles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  Among  his  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  he  proposed  to  frame  a  digest 
of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  To  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  meditated  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations  for 
his  departure  to  the  East.  Possessing  royal  power, 
he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  15th 
of  February) ;  but,  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  people,  he  declined 
it  for  the  present.  —  But  Caesar's  power  was  not 
witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rule  the  Ro- 
man world  and  to  pillage  it  at  their  pleasure,  could 
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ill  brook  a  master,  and  resolved  to  remove  him  by 
assassination.  The  conspiracy  against  Caesar's 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Cossius,  a  personal  enemy 
of  Caesar's,  and  there  were  more  than  60  persons 
privy  to  it  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
by  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honour ;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  patriots ;  but  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  off  these  false  patriots  ;  they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ;  and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fete,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  surrounded 
him  ;  Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ;  Cae- 
sar at  first  defended  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  Tu  quoque  Brute! 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  nice,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. — 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral, a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator, 
a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologcr,  a  mathematician, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he  found 
lime  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  arc  conspicuous  in  his  Commaiturii,  which  are 
his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  fint  7  years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7  books,*  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
hooks.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
wriiteu  in  3  separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  arc  :  —  1.  Anticttfoy  in  reply 
to  Cicero's  Otto,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
De  Analogic,  or,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  De  Ration* 
L'ttine  l<«jwn<ii,  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 
vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten Ity  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps.  3. 
Lihri  Autpiciarum,  or  Auguralia.  4.  De  Attru. 
5.  A i*tphlkerfnnUa,  or  Dicta  collectanea,  a  collection 
of  good  sayings.  6.  Poemata.  Two  of  these  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  Laudei  J/erculit  and  a  tragedy 
Oetlipvs,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  1737,  Stutt- 
gnrd,  1822  ;  bv  Moras,  Lips.  1780  ;  and  by 
Oberlin,  Lips.  1*805,  1819. 
C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip- 
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saUius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia,  on  his  way 
to  Spain,  a.  d.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycia,  a.  d.  4, 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

CaesaraugusU  (Zaragosa  or  Sarupotta),  more 
anciently  Salduba,  u  town  of  the  Edetani  on  tho 
Iberus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  colonised 
by  Augustus  a  c.  27,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ventus  Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Prudcntius. 

Caesarea  [KeuaAptia:  Kauraptvs:  Caesariensis), 
a  name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Caesars.  —  1.  C.  ad 
Argaeum,  formerly  Maxaca,  also  EusSbla  (K.  if 
wput  'Apyafp,  rck  Mdfaica,  Eboi€*ia ;  KrMirieh, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre  of  Cappa- 
docia,  in  the  district  (praefectura)  called  Cilicia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  that 
country  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberius 
(a.  d.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. — 2. 
C.  Philippi  or  Paneas  (K.  ij  ♦•Afinrov,  N.  T. ;  K. 
noiWj:  Baniui\  a  city  of  Palestine,  at  the  S. 
foot  of  M.  Hermon,  on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its 
source  [Panium],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
a  c.  3 ;  King  Agrippa  called  it  Neronias,  but  it 
soon  lost  this  name.  —  3.  C.  Falaestinae,  formerly 
8tratonis  Turri*  (irpdrwroi  vvpyos :  Kauariyek, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea- 
coast  just  above  the  boundary  line  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (a  c.  13),  who  called  it  Caesarea,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a  splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  capital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procurator. 
Vespasian  made  it  a  colony,  and  Titus  conferred 
additional  favours  upon  it ;  hence  it  was  called 
Colonia  Flavia.— 4.  C.  Mauretaniae,  formerly 
Iol  {'l£»\  KourdyMta:  ZertML,  Ru.),  a  Phoenician 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Caesarea, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius  erected 
Mauritania  into  a  Roman  province,  he  mode 
Caesarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Maurctania  Caesariensis.  —  5.  C.  ad  An  ax  ar  bum. 
[Anazarbi  s.]  There  are  several  others,  which 
arc  better  known  by  other  names,  and  several 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Caesarlon,  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian 
prince,  was  born  a  c.  47.  In  42  the  triumvirs  al- 
lowed him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Efrypt 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
30  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

Caesarodunum  (7b«r*),  chief  town  of  the  Tu- 
r&nes  or  TurSni,  subsequently  called  Turo&i,  on 
the  Liger  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Caesaromagufl.  L  (Deauvais),  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.— •  2.  (Chelmsford), 
a  town  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain. 

Caesena  (Caesenas  -fttis :  Cesemi\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana  ou  the  Via  Acmilia  not  far  from 
the  Rubico. 
Caesennlua  Lento.  [Lknto.] 
Caesennlus  Paetus.    [ Partus.] 
[Flavus.] 
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the  Greek  yXtuudwts. 

Caeal*  Silva  (H'dtermcald),  a  forest  In  Ger- 
many between  the  Lippc  and  the  Yssel. 

Caeaonla,  first  the  mistreat  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  a  woman  of 
th<  greatest  licentiousness,  and  waa  put  to  death 
wira  Caligula  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  d.  41. 

M.  Caesonlua,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppianicua 
for  the  murder  of  Cluentiua,  a,  c  74,  and  aedile 
with  Cicero  in  69. 

C41CUS  (KoIko-*:  Akaom  or  Bator),  a  river  of 
Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus  and  flowing  (vast 
Pergamna  into  the  Cumaean  Oulf. 

Caieta  (Caietanus:  Gaeta),  a  town  in  Latium 
en  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For- 
miae,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Caie  - 
tanas.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
/>ro  Leg.  Man.  12),  and  was  said  to  hare  derived 
its  name  from  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  buried  at  this 
place. 

Cain*,  the  jurist  [Gaius.] 
Caius  Caesar.  [Caligula.] 
Calaber.    [Qcintub  Smtrnarua.] 
Calabria  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.  K.  of 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Prom, 
lapygium,  formed  part  of  Apulia. 

Calacta  (KoAif  'AsrHJ:  KoAtumVot :  nr.  Coro- 
na, Ru.\  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  Ducctius,  a  chief  of  the  Siccls,  about  n.  c.  447. 
Calacta  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the 
name  of  the  coast  ( Herod,  vi.  2*2.) 

Calactlnus.  [Cabcilius  Calactinuh.] 
Calagums  (CalagurriUuius:  Culahorra ),  a  town 
of  the  Vascones  and  a  Roman  municipium  in  H  is-  I 
ponia  Tarraconensis  near  the  Iberus,  memorable 
for  its  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by 
Pompey  and  his  generals,  in  the  course  of  which 
mothers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  b.  c.  71. 
(Jav.  xv.  93.)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Cjuin- 
filian. 

Calais,  brother  of  Zctes.  [Zetbs.] 
Calami.  1.  (Kalma,  Ru.)  an  important  town 
in  Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 
the  K.  bank  of  the  Rubricatus  (Seibous).  —  2. 
(Katut-ol-  WW),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Malva,near  its 

Calamine,  in  Lydia,  a  lake  with  floating  islands, 
sacred  to  the  nymphs. 

Calami*  (KdAsym),  a  statuary  and  embosser  at 
Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias,  and  flourished  &  c  467 — 429. 

Calamus  (KdAa^tor :  El-Kmlnwn),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  a  little  8.  of  Tripoli*. 

Cal&nus  (KdAasw),  an  Indian  gymnosophist 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
having  been  taken  ill,  burnt,  himself  alive  in  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonians,  3  months  before  the 
death  of  Alexander  (a.  a  323),  to  whom  he  had 
predicted  his  approaching  end. 

Calaslrles  (KaAafflpi«t),one  of  the  two  divisions 
(the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the  warrior- 
caste  of  Egypt  Their  greatest  strength  was 
250,000  men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  Delta.  They  formed  the  king's  body 
guard. 

Calatla  (Culatinus :  Cajazxo\  a  town  in  Sam- 
nium  on  the  Appia  Via  between  Capua  and  Bene- 
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ventum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  813, 
and  was  colonised  by  Julius  Caesar  with  hia 
veterans. 

Calatlnus,  A.  AtiHus,  consul  &  c.  258,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  254,  when  ho 
took  Panormus  ;  and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
again  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  dictator  commanding  an  army 
out  of  Italy. 

Calaurea  -la  (KaXavpua,  KaAavpfa :  KaAavpef- 
tjjj  :  Poro),  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  and  opposite  Troezen,  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took 
poison,  B.C.  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  an  ancient  Amphictyonia.  (See  DicL 
of  Ant.  p.  79,  b,  2d  ed.) 

Calavlua,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  Calaviua,  who  induced  his  fellow-citizens 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c.  216. 

Calbis  (o  KdA*i»),alao  Indus  (Qtonyi  or  Tana*), 
a  considerable  river  of  Cario,  which  rises  in  M. 
Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  rivers  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caucus  and  op- 
posite to  Rhodes. 

Calchaa  (Kd>xa*),  «on  of  Tbcstor  of  Mycenae 
or  Mcgara,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks 
at  Trov,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horse.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Calchaa  should  die  if  bo  met  with  a  soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claras, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopsra,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchaa 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  grief.  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunio. 

Caldus,  C.  Caellua.  L  Rose  from  obscurity  by 
his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  107, 
when  he  proposed  a  lex  tabellaria,  and  consul  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83.  — 
2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero's  quaes- 
tor in  Cilicia,  50. 

Cale  (Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Callaeci  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duriua. 
From  Porto  CaU  the  name  of  the  country  Portugal 
is  supposed  to  have  come, 

Caledonia.  [Britannia.] 

Calentum,  a  town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Emanici  in  Hispania  Baeticn,  celebrated  for  ita 
manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

Calenus,  Q.  Fuflos,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
61,  when  be  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodiua  from 
condemnation  for  hia  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Deo.  In  59  he  was  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  as  an  active  partizan  of  Caesar. 
In  51  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi- 
rus  to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  token  by  Bibulus. 
After  the  battle  of  PI  larsalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  in  Greece,    In  47  he  was  made  consul 
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by  Caesar.  After  Caesar'*  death  (44)  Calenus  ] 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  bad  the  com- 
mand of  Antony's  legions  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Penisiniun  war  (41)  Calenus 
died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  army. 

Calea  or  -ex  (KdAip  or  -n{:  //a/«i&/t),  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  S.W.  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  (Thuc. 
iv.  75.) 

Cales  (-Is,  usually  PI.  Cales  -ium :  Calenus : 
Calvi),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ausonian 
people  in  Cam  pania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Tkreicia  by  the  poets.  Calea  was 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  335.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Caletes  or  -i,  a  people  in  Belgic  Oaul  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  :  their  capital  was  Jtliobona. 

Caletor  (KoA^rrwp),  son  of  Clytiua,  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  Telaroonian  Ajar. 

*  Calldlua.  L  <t,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  99, 
carried  a  law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellas  Numi- 
dicus  from  banishment  He  was  praetor  79,  and 
had  the  government  of  one  of  the  S pains,  and  on 
his  return  was  accrued  by  Q.  Lollius,  and  con- 
demned.—2.  It,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  In  57  he  was  praetor,  and 
supported  the  recal  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 
In  51  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49,  he  joined  Caesar,  who  placed  him  over 
Gallia  Togata,  where  he  died  in  48. 

Caligula,  11  oman  crojiemr,  a.  o.  37—41,  son  of 
Oermanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  born  A.  n.  12,  and 
was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in  Germany. 
His  real  name  was  Caitu  Caesar,  and  he  was  al- 
ways called  Omu  by  his  contemporaries :  Caligula 
was  a  surname  given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  caligae,  or  soldiers' 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and 
brother,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honour,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes 
of  the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
son  of  Germanicus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ac- 
cusers against  his  family ;  he  released  all  the  state- 
prisoners  of  Tiberius ;  he  restored  to  the  magistrates 
full  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
person,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Towards  foreign  princes  be  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antiochus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Commagene,  But 
at  the  end  of  8  months  the  conduct  of  Cal  igula  became 
suddenly  changed.  After  a  serious  illness,  which 
probably  weakened  his  mental  powers,  be  appears 
as  a  sanguinary  and  licentious  madman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor, 
compelled  his  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
members  of  his  family  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement 
while  taking  his  meals  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  tbc  games  in  the  Circus,  he  ordered 
a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seised,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the  Roman 
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people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cut  it  off 
with  a  blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  as  his 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Roman  woman  was 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dis- 
gracefully contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ;  and 
the  only  woman  who  exercised  a  permanent  in- 
fluence over  him  was  his  last  wife  Caesonia.  In 
his  madness  he  considered  himself  a  god;  he  even 
built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  He 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making  his 
horse  Incitatua,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrous  extra va- 
cancies soon  exhausted  the  coders  of  the  suite. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
he  spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of 
about  3  miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  he 
built  houses  upon  it  When  it  was  finished,  he 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  concluded  the  entertainment  by  throwing  num- 
bers of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  be  exhausted  Italy  and  Rome  by  his  ex- 
tortions, and  then  marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which 
he  plundered  in  all  directions.  With  his  troops 
he  advanced  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array, 
and  then  gave  them  the  signal  —  to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  such  a 
mad  tyrant  Four  months  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  on  the  24th  of  January  41,  be  was  murdered 
by  Cass i us  Chacrea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others.  His  wife  Caesonia 
and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

Calingae,  a  numerous  people  of  India  intra 
fiangem,  on  the  E.  coast,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges. 

Calinipaxa  (Canonge$  a  little  above  27°  N. 
lat),  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Jomanea  (Jumna),  said  to  have  been  the 
furthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Selcucus  Ni- 
cator. 

Callalci.  Cailaeci.  [Gallakci.] 

Callatis  (KoAAarit,  KdXarts :  KaXariav6s : 
Kollat,  Kollati),  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  afterwards 
of  Heraclea. 

Calllarus  (KaKklapos),  a  town  in  Locris,  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

Callla*  and  Hipponicui  (KaAA.'at,  1wiroV<Kor), 
a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their  wealth. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch- 
bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Triptolemus.  1.  Hipponicui  L,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  fraudulently  making  use 
of  the  information  he  had  received  from  Solon 
respecting  the  introduction  of  his  o-ci<rdx0«ia,  b.  c. 
594.  (Plut  Sot.  15.)  — 2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phae- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a  conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  — 8.  Hippo- 
uicus  IL,  surnamed  Amnion,  son  of  No.  2.  —  4. 
Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and  according  to  some  accounta 
negotiated  a  peace  with  Persia,  449,  on  terms  most 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  was  accused  of  having  taken  bribes,  and  wna 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents.  — 5.  Hipponi- 
enj  HX,  .on  of  No.  4,  one  of  tbc  Athenian  gene- 
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mis  in  their  incunion  into  the  territory  of  Tanngra, 
V?6,  also  commanded  at  tlie  battle  of  Delium, 
424,  where  he  was  killed.  It  wu  his  divorced 
wiie,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
Hi,*  daughter  Hipparete  was  married  to  Alcibiades, 
with  a  dowry  of  10  talents:  another  daughter  was 
married  to  Theodorus,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Isocrates  the  orator.  — 6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  No. 
5,  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissipated 
ail  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and 
women.  The  scene  of  Xenophon's  Banquet,  and 
also  that  of  Plato's  Protagoras  is  laid  at  his  house. 
11c  n  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced  himself  to 
absolute  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  crush  Andocidea.  In  392  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  when 
Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  he 
was  one  of  tho  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Sparta. 

Callias.  L  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  Cimon's  sister.  El  pin  ice,  paid 
for  him  the  fine  of  50  talents  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of  Callias  and 
Hipponicos.  2.  Tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  the  rival  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Phocion,  B.  c, 
.loO,  and  thereupon  betook  himself  to  the  Macedo- 
nian court ;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  aid  from  ' 
Philip,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
and  by  their  means  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the 
island.— 3.  A  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
b.  c.  4 1*2  ;  the  names  of  6  of  his  comedies  are  pre- 
served.—4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Agathocles,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Sicilv  in  22  books,  embracing  the  reign  of  Aga- 
thocles,' b.  c.  317—239. 

CaUicratess  (KoAAurpdrr-t).  1.  An  Achaean, 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  168,  Callicrates  pointed  out  1000 
Achaean*,  as  having  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus, 
who  were  token  to  Rome  ;  and  among  them  was 
the  historian  Polybius.  Callicrates  died  at  Rhodes, 
149.  — 3.  One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.— 4.  A  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish  the  different 
limbs. 

Callicr&tld&s  (KoAAurpaTfSat),  a  Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Lysander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  a  c.406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut  up  Conon 
in  Mytilcne  ;  but  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  fleet  of 
1 50  sail,  and  defeated  Callicratidaa  off  the  Arginusac. 
Callicratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  Ioni- 
an* were:  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves" 

Callidrom-u  or  -tun  (KaAA/Jpojuoj),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mt  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

Callifae  (Callifanus :  Calrisi),  a  town  in  Sam- 
nium,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  Allifae. 

CaUImachui  (KoAA»>axoj).  L  The  Athenian 
polemarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
thon, where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much  gallantry,  B.  c.  490.  This  is  the  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  polemarch  performing  the 
military  duties  which  his  name  implies.  —  2.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was  j 
a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Battiadac,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Bat- 
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tiades.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Encrgetea,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  B.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  240. 
He  founded  a  celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Callitnachus  except  his  enmity  with  his 
former  pupil  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Apollonius,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
have  written  800  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
possess  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  charac- 
terized rather  by  labour  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Am.  i.  15. 14)  says 
of  Callimachus,  Quamris  ingenio  non  valet,  arte 
talet.  The  extant  works  of  Callimachus  are  6 
Hymns  in  hexameter  verse,  5  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  1,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  72  Epigrams,  which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whose  imita- 
tions is  the  />  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  the  most  important 
were,  Alria,  Causes,  an  epic  poem  in  4  books/on  the 
causes  of  the  various  mythical  stories,  Ac,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  Hecale,  the  name  of  an  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he 
went  out  to  fight  against  the  Marnthonian  bull. 
—  Editions.  By  Spanheim,  Ultraj.  1697,  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ;  by  Blomfield, 
Lond.  1815  ;  by  Volzcr,  Lips.  1017.  — 8.  An 
architect  and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  have  lived  before  a.  c.  396.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ;  whence 
Dionysius  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus was  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
therefore  received  the  epithet  KOJCifortxi-of,  which 
Pliny  interprets  as  calumniator  sui. 

Calllmedon  (KaAA/j*fiW),  one  of  the  orators  at 
Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a  friend 
of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  his  absence,  B.  c  317. 

Callinlcus  Seleucus.  [Sklrucus.] 
Calllnus  (KaAAivor),  of  Ephesus,  the  easiiest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about  b.  c. 
700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
courage  and  perseverance  against  their  enemies. 
Printed  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  (iraeci,  p.  303. 
CalllSpe.  [Ml'Sab.] 

Calliope  (KaAAiown),  a  considerable  city  in  tho 
W.  of  Parthia,  founded,  or  else  enlarged,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator. 

Colli phon  (KaAAi^ttjy),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
I  and  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  con- 
sist in  an  union  of  virtue  (konestas)  and  bodily 
pleasure  (^torti,  volvpias). 

Callipfilis    (KoAAhroAis :   KaAAnroAiri}r).  1. 
(Gal/ipolf),  a  Greek  town  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  in 
Calabria. —  2.  A  town  on  the  E.  const  of  Sicily 
I  not  far  from  Aetna.  ^3.  (Gallipoli)%  a  town  in 
j  the  Thracian  Chersonese  opposite  Lampsacus.  —4. 
I  A  town  in  Aetolia.    Sec  Cai.lu'M. 
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Callippldes  (KoAAiS-irfSrjj),  of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a  contemporary  of  Alcibiades 
and  Agesilaus. 

Callippua  (KdAAivror).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  murdered 
the  latter  B.  c.  353.  Callippiu  now  usurped  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  but  was  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
about  Sicily  with  his  mercenaries  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  —  2.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cyzicus,  came  to  Athens,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  completing  the  disco- 
veries of  Eudoxus.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  yean,  called  after  him  the  OaUippic, 
which  commenced  B.  c.  330. 

Callirrh6e(KaAAi^dn).  1.  Daughterof  Oceanus, 
wife  of  Cbrysaor,  and  mother  of  Oeryoncs  and 
Echidna,  —  2.  Daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of 
Alcroaeon,  mduced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmon  ia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [Alcmabon.]  —  8.  Daughter 
of  Scamander,  wife  of  Tros,  and  mother  of  Ilus 
and  Ganymede*. 

Callirrh&e  (KaAAt^dn),  afterwards  called  En- 
neacrHnus  ('Ewtdtcpowoi)  or  the  "  Nine  Springs," 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9  pipes,  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  and  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  CaUirrkoe.  It  was  situated 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
Olympieum  and  the  Uissus. 

Callisthenei  (KaWurdtvmi),  of  01  yn thin,  a 
relation  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander's 
adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He 
thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander ;  and  after 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7  months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition  ;  a  history  of 
Greece,  in  10  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philume- 
lus  (b.  c.  387—357)  ;  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 

Calliito  (KaXAio-r«i),an  Arcadian  nymph,  hence 
called  S'onacrlna  virgo  (Ov.  A/e/.  ii.  409)  from  No- 
nacrit,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  Cctcua,  and  a  compa- 
nion of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chase.  Zeus 
placed  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
strclos,  or  the  Bear.  Arcas  was  her  son  by  Zeus. 
According  to  Ovid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ;  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a  bear ;  and  when  Areas  during  the  chase 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Arctos.] —  Ac- 
cording to  a  modern  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  and  she 
is  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Arcadian  Artemis. 
Callistratla  (KaAAio-rpor/a),  a  town  in  Paphla- 
>nia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 


CALVENTIUS. 

Callistratus  ( KaWlarparot).  L  An  Athenian 
orator,  son  of  Calibrates  of  Aphidna.  His  oratory 
was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes,  and  his 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus,  b.  c  366,  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  ora- 
tory. After  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
generally  in  favour  of  Sparta,  Callistratus  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  361, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Mace- 
donia. He  ultimately  returned  to  Athens,  and 
was  put  to  death.  During  his  exile  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  Plii- 
lippi. — 2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  — •  8.  A  Roman  jurist, 
frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198 — 211)  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus  (t.  e.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla). 

Callistaa,  0.  Jflllus,  a  freedroan  of  Caligula, 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scribonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work. 

CaUIum  (KdXXiov :  KoaAkvs),  called  Callipolis 
by  Livy  (xxxvi.  30),  a  town  in  Actolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sperchens,  S.W.  of  Hypata. 

Callixenus  (KaAAf£«>>oj),  the  leader  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Arginusae,  B.  c  406.  Not  long  after 
the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  decreed  the 
institution  of  criminal  accusations  against  Callixe- 
nus, but  he  escaped  from  Athens.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  403,  Callixenus  took  advantage 
of  the  general  amnesty,  and  returned  to  Athens,  but 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  his 
fire,  and  he  perished  miserably  of  hunger. 

Call  on  (KcUAw).  L  An  artist  of  Aegina, 
flourished  a  c.  5)6.  — 2.  An  artist  of  Elia,  lived 
before  a  c.  436. 

Calor.  L  A  river  in  Samnium,  flows  past  Be- 
neventum  and  falls  into  the  Vulturnus.  —2.  (Co- 
lore), a  river  in  Lucania,  falls  into  the  Silarus. 

Calpe  (KoAmj :  Gibraltar)^  a  mountain  in  the  S. 
of  Spain  on  the  Straits  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.  This  and  M.  Abyla  opposite  to  it 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  Colnnrnt  of 
Hercnlet.  [Abyla.) 

Calpe  (KdAsny:  Kirpeh\  a  river,  promontory, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  the 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangarius. 

Calpumla,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
consul  a.  c  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reports  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life  filled 
Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  ;  she  in 
vain  entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  on 
the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

Calpurnia  Gena,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpus,  a  son  of  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bkstia,  Bibulcs, 
Fi.amma,  and  Pifto. 

T.  Calpnrnlna  Siculnj ,  the  author  of  1 1  Ec- 
logues in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imitations 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  nbout  a.  d.  290.  —  h>ii- 
tinnt.  In  the  Poetae  Ixiiint  Minora  of  Wcrnsdorff; 
and  by  Glaeser,  Gotting.  1842. 

Calva,  a  surname  of  Venn*  at  Rome,  probably 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  said, 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-string*. 

Calventlua,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town  of 
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Placentia,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Piso,  the 
father  of  L.  Piso  Caesoninut,  consul  &  c  58.  In 
hi*  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  upbraids  him 
with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and  call*  him 
difffrninus  Scwipi<itxii1i»us  CWivwrtsjs. 

Calvfnua,  Domltlua  L  Cn.,  curule  aedile, 
a  c.  299,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor  280. 
In  his  consulship  he,  together  with  his  colleague 
Dolabella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  Afcurimtu.  —  2.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  59,  when  he  supported  Bibu- 
lus  against  Caesar,  praetor  56,  and  consul  58, 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  the  civil 
war  he  joined  Caesar.  In  49  he  fought  under 
Curio  in  Africa  ;  and  in  48  he  fought  under  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Cae«ar's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsnlia.  In  47  he  bad  the 
command  of  Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
against  the  Pompeian  part}'.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  fought  under  Octavian  and  Antony  against 
the  republicans.  In  40  be  was  consul  a  2nd  time, 
and  in  39  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  revolted  Cerretani. 

Caiwlnui,  L.  Sextifas,  consul  a  c  124,  defeated 
the  Salluvii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Ai*). 

Calvinna,  T.  Veturius,  twice  consul,  a  c.  334 
and  321.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and  his 
colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinua  were  defeated  by 
the  Sabincs  at  Caudium.  For  details  sec  Albi- 
nus No-  3. 

Calvislas  Sablnus.  [Sabinus.] 

Calvus,  Liclnlus.  fLiciNius.] 

CaUycadnua  (KaAibraoVor).  L  (Gkiuk  Sooyoo), 
a  considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Trachcia,  navigable 
a."*  far  up  as  Seleucia.— 2.  The  promontory  of  this 
name,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxii.  26)  and  Livy 
(xxxviii.  38),  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Anemu- 

RIL'M. 

Calydnae  (KaAftra*  vTjaot).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Trans,  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Prom.  Ledum.  ^2.  A  group  of  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Caria,  N.W.  of  Cos,  belonging  to 
the  Sporades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Calydna,  and  afterwards  Calymna  (now  Kalimno). 

Catyddo.  (KaXvit&v:  KoAvSsfotot),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolta  on  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolus  or 
his  son  Calydon.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced wine,  oil,  and  corn  ;  and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  place  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  the  Calydooian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Njcopolik, 

Calymna.  [Calydnab.] 

Calynda  (KaAucSa:  KaXwMt),  a  city  of  Cnrin, 
E.  of  Caunus,  and  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
the  sea.  The  Calyndians  formed  a  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  under  their  king  Damasithymus : 
afterwards  they  were  subject  to  the  Caunians ;  and 
both  cities  were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rhodes. 

Calypso  (KoAv^o*),  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tetbys,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of 
Atlas,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
on  which  Ulysses  arts  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
the  unfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  immor- 
tality if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  bim  7  years,  the 
pod*  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
journey  homewards. 


CAMERINUS.  Ut 

Camalodfinum  (Cbfetofer),  the  capital  of  the 
Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Roman  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, A.  D.  43. 

Camarina  ( KapApira ;  Kanaptvauot :  Cameritta), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syracuse,  a  c.  599.  It 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  Syracuse ;  and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  was  a  marsh,  which  the  inhabitants 
drained  contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thus  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town :  hence  arose  the  proverb  «•'»'««  Ka/iophw, 
ne  movras  Camarinam. 

Cambani  Montos,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Macedonia  and  Thcssaly. 

Cambysene  (Ka+xSwr-ovii),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

Cambyses  (Kopffwrni).  L  Father  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  —  2.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  ac.  529—522.  In 
525  he  conquered  Egypt ;  but  an  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands, 
and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  tho 
Aethiopians  S.  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  failure 
of  provisions  to  return.  On  his  return  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty  ;  he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  his  own  hands.  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  family  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
neral. He  caused  his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
murdered  ;  but  a  Magian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  op  a  claim  to  the  throne.  [Sm«r- 
ois.]  Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
ag:tinst  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a  place 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

Cambyses  (Ka^€v<mi).  L  (/bra),  a  river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alazon  (ALwtn\  falls  into  the  Cyrus.  —  2.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  Caspian  be* 
tween  the  A  raxes  and  the  Amardua. 

Camenae  (not  Camoe*ae\  also  called  Gummas, 
Carmemte.  The  name  is  connected  with  careen,  a 
u  prophecy."  The  Camenae  accordingly  were  pro- 
i  photic  nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Italy,  although  later  traditions  represent  their 
worship  as  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  Carmenta 
or  Carmentia,  who  bad  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitolinc  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carmen - 
talis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  CarmentaluL.  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a  Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Evanobr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
fled  to  Italy. 

Camerla  (Camerinus),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Pritcus. 

Camerinum  or  Camarinum,  more  anciently 
Camera  (Camertes :  Camerino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Etruscans,  a  c.  308,  and  also  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony. 

Camerinus,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
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(B.C.  500,  490,  461,  393,  345).  After  B.  c  345 
tbe  Camcrini  disappear  frum  history  for  400  year*, 
hut  they  are  mentioned  again  as  one  of  the  noblest 
Roman  families  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 

Camerinua,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

Camicus  ( Koyu*ot :  KafJjtuts\  an  ancient  town 
of  tbe  Sicani  on  the  8.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 

AfiRlGRNTUM. 

Camilla,  daughter  of  king  Metabos  of  the  Vol- 
scian  town  of  Privernum,  was  one  of  the  swift- 
footed  servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Turnus  against  Aeneas, 
nnd  after  slaying  numbers  of  tbe  Trojans  was  at 
length  killed  by  A  runs. 

Camillas,  Furlus.    L  M.t  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.    He  was  censor  a.  c 
40.' j,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  consular  tribunate.    He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.    In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gained 
a  glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates, 
took  Veii,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.    In  394  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  and  reduced  tbe 
Faliscans.    The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betray  the  town  of  Falerii  to  Camillas, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.    In  391,  Camillus  was 
accused  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.    The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol recalled  Camillas,  nnd  appointed  him  dictator 
in  his  absence.     Camillus  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  defeated  them  com- 
pletely. [Brrnnis.]    His  fellow-citisens  saluted 
him  as  the  Second  Romulus.    In  3fl9  Camillus  was 
dictator  a  third  time,  and  defeated  the  Volscians, 
Aequians,  and  other  nations.    In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.    In  368  he  was 
appointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C  Licinius  Stolo.    Next  year,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and  though  80  years  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls.    He  died 
of  the  pestilence,  305.    Camillus  was  the  great 
general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
the  patrician  order.    His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  atid  traditional  fable,  and  requires 
a  careful  critical  sifting.  —  2.  Bp.,  son  of  No.  J., 
first  praetor  367.-3.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  1,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Gauls.  — 4.  L., 
son  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Maenius  com- 
pleted tbe  subjugation  of  Latium.    In  325  ho  was 
consul  a  second  time.  — 5.  X.,  proconsul  of  Africa 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian 
Tacfarinas,  A.  D.  17.  — 6.  M.,  surnamed  Scriboni- 
anus,  consul  A.  D.  32,  under  Tiberius.    At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalroatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

Camlrus  (Kduttpot :  Kafxtiptis),  a  Dorian  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Camirus,  son  of  Ccrcaphus 
and  Cydippc,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
before  the  foundation    f  Kv.Jl^.    It  v.^  the 


CAMPI. 

Camltt  (Kiftiaa\  a  fortress  in  Cappadocio,  23 
Roman  miles  E.  of  Se  baste. 

Camoenae.  [Cabirnar.] 

Campania  (€  ampanus :  Terra  di  Lavoro).  a 
district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  wliich  is  probably 
derived  from  ctimpns  **  a  plain,"  was  hounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  Latium,  N.  and  E.  by  Samnium, 
S.  E.  by  Lucania,  and  S.  and  &  W.  by  tbe  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  It  was  serrated  from  Latium  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  from  Lucania  at  a  later  time 
by  the  river  Silarus,  though  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  did  not  extend  further  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
A  per  Camjxinui  included  only  the  country  round 
Capua.  The  country  along  the  coast  from  the 
Liris  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  plain 
inclosed  by  the  Apennines  which  sweeps  round  it 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Campania  is  a  vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  3  times  in  the 
year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  heat 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  breexea  of 
the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the  epithet  Felix, 
a  name  which  it  justly  deserved.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  in  summer  of  the  Roman  nobles 
whose  villas  studded  a  considerable  part  of  its 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiar. 
Tbe  principal  river  was  the  Vui.turnub:  the 
minor  rivers  were  the  Liris,  Savo,  Clamor, 
Skbrthus,  Sarnur,  and  Silarur.  Tho  chief 
lakes  were  Lucrinvs,  Achkrusia,  Avrrnus, 
and  Litrrna,  most  of  them  craters  of  extinct 
volcano*. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  the  Ausonrs  and  Oaci  or  Orici.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3  distinct 
people,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cumar: 

1.  The  Gxmpani,  properly  so  called,  a  mixed  race, 
consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  from  Si- 
nuessa  to  Paestirm.  They  were  the  ruling  rare : 
their  history  is  given  under  Capua,  their  chief  city. 

2.  Sioicini,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.  3.  Pi- 
CRNTi.M  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Cmmpe  (KctVmf),  R  monster  which  guarded  tbe 
Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Zeus  when  he 
wanted  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops  against  tbe 
Titans. 

Campi  Lapidii  (wtSiov  \i9*t<s;  la  CYo»), 
u  Plain  of  Stones"  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  E.  of  th« 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  road 
from  Aries  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  pro- 
bably deposited  by  tbe  Rhone  and  the  Druenti/i 
( lJuranoe),  when  their  course  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  This  singular  plain  was 
known  even  to  Aeschylus,  who  says  that  Zeus 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  assist 
Hercules  in  his  flight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  the 
hero  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  A  sweet 
herbage  grows  underneath  and  between  the  stone*, 
and  consequently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plain. 

Campi  Maori  (Mattpol  Kd>iroi),  the  "  I.»onjr 
Plains,"  a  tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
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Modem*,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  iU  sheep. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbouring 
people  were  held  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Campi  Baodli,  a  plain  in  the  N.  of  Iuly  near 
Verona,  where  Marius  and  Catuius  defeated  the 
Cimbri,  ac.  101. 

Campos  Martina,  the  u  Plain  of  Mars,"  fre- 
quently called  the  Campua  simply,  was,  in  its 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
side the  city-walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  hills  Capitolinus,  Quirinal,  and  Pincius ;  but 
it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
which  nearly  surrounded  it  on  3  sides.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circus  Flaminins  was  called  Circus  Flaminius  or 
Campus  Flaminius  or  Prata  Flaminia.  The 
Campus  Mortius  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tarquins.  and  to  have  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Roman 
youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries  were  lield.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
boildings.  It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 
by  Aurelian.  —  Some  modern  writers  make  3  divi- 
sions of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  suppose  that 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Campus  Martius  proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
called  Campus  Tiberinua  or  Campus  Minor,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
The  Campus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (lv.  3) 
probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
Respecting  the  other  Campi  see  Roma. 

Canae  (KdVcu),  a  sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 

Canaco  (Kanfm}),  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Ena- 
rcte,  bad  several  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
tertained an  unnatural  love  for  ber  brother  Maca- 
reus,  and  on  this  account  was  killed  by  her  own 
father ;  but  according  to  others,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

Canachua  (KaVaxot).  1.  A  Sicyonian  artist, 
flourished  ac  540 — 508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius 
at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes,  475.-2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably 
grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast 
the  statues  of  2  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Aegospotamot,  a  c.  405. 

Canastrum  or  Can  as  true  um  (Kdycurrpov,  Ko- 
yaarixuov,  ac  AirporHywor,  ij  Kayatrrpait)  ttcpr\ ;  C. 
PaiUuri),  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  Pal- 
lene  in  Macedonia. 

Candace  ( KavSajcrj),  a  queen  of  the  Aethiopians 
of  Meroe,  invaded  Egypt  a  c  22,  but  was  driven 
back  and  defeated  by  Petroniua,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Egypt.  Her  name  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  all  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Can  da  ales  ( lWJaw'Ajjr),  also  called  Myrsilus, 
last  Heraclid  king  of  Lydio.  His  wife  compelled 
Gyges  to  put  her  husband  to  death,  because  he 
bad  exhibited  to  Gyges  her  unveiled  charms. 
Gyges  then  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 
throne,  a  c.  716. 

Candavia,  Candavli  Montes,  the  mountains 
separating  Illyricum  from  Macedonia,  across  which 
the  Via  Egnatia  ran. 
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Candid  urn  Ft.  (Ra*-<sl-Abiady  Cap  I)ianeo)t 
N.W.  of  Hippo  Zaritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  in  Africa,  forms  the  W.  headland  of  the 
Sinus  Hipponensis. 

Canlcula,  [Cams.] 

Canldla,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was  a 
Neapolitan  courtezan  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when 
she  deserted  him,  he  revenged  himself  by  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  (£)**/.  5, 
17,  Sat.  i.  a) 

Caninlos  Oallua.  [Gallus.] 

Caninlus  Rebilua.  [Rkbjlis,] 

Cauia  (Kw*w),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Dog.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Cunit  or  Camcula,  and 
also  Sinus.  About  a  c.  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  observation  being  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  considering 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Canes 
Canicularet  became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the 
Dog  Dags  are  among  ourselves.  —  The  constella- 
tion of  the  LittU  Dog  was  called  Protym  (IIpoir«W), 
literally  translated  Ante  eanent,  Antecanis*  because 
in  Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before 
the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
I  can  us  [Aacros],  Procyon  became  Maera,  the 
dog  of  Icarius. 

Cannaa  (Cannensis :  Cunne),  a  village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  E.  of  Canusium,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  E.  of  the  Aufidus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Vcrgellus,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216. 

Canninefates.  [Batavi.] 

Candbus  or  Canopus  (KdvuSot  or  KdWor), 
according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in  Egypt, 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cano- 
bus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

CanSbus  or  Canopus  (Kavwtfor,  Kdyonrot :  Kavu>- 

•T/vni :  Ra  W.  of  Abouiar)t  an  important  city  on 
tho  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  the 
Canopic  Mouth  (to  Ka*tt€iKhv  or6ua).  It  was 
120  stadia  (12  geog.  miles)  E.  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Noinoa 
Meiiela'itcs.  It  bad  a  great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a  considerable  commerce ;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  (Kavw€t<ru4s).  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  city  rapidly 
declined. 

Cantabri,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  Tho 
Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ;  but  when  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tbo 
Astures  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autrigones.  Tho 
Cantabri  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
were  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a  struggle 
of  several  years  (b.  c.  25 — 19). 

Canth&rus  (KdV0opos),a  statuary  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  a  c.  268. 

Canth.ua  (KaV0os),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Euboca,  was  slain  in  Libya  by 
Cephalion  or  Caphaurus. 

Cautlom  (Cantii :  Kent),  a  district  of  Britain, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  Kent,  but  included 
Lonmnium. 

Canulelua,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  445, 
proposed  tho  law,  establishing  connubium,  or  the 
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right  of  intermarriage,  between  the  patricians  and 
plebs.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people  should 
hare  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs ;  but  this  proposal  was 
not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls. 

Canfisium  (Canusinus :  Canosa),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,and  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Campus  Diomtdis.  It  was  at  all 
events  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Oscan 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (Canu- 
sini  more  bilinguis,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10. 30.)  Canusiuro 
was  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  during  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  b.c  216.  It  was  celebrated  for 
it*  mules  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  it  had 
a  deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  Sui.  i.  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
Canosa. 

CanfitlttB,  or  Cannfitlu*.  1  P.,  a  distinguished 
orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius.  — •  2.  TL,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  44, 
a  violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Perusia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Capaneua  (KavartiSs),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astynome  or  Laodicc,  and  father  of  Sthenelus, 
was  one  of  the  7  heroes  who  marched  from  Argos 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zeus  with 
lightning,  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
because  he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god.  While  his 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the 
flames  and  destroyed  herself. 

Capella,  the  star.  [Cspba.] 

Capella,  Marti&nus  Mineus  Felix,  r  native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9  books,  composed  in  a  medley  of  prose 
and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a  sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  two  books,  which  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7  are  expounded  the  principle*  of  the  7 
liberal  arts.  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  —  Editions.  Bv  .Hugo  Grotius, 
Lugd.  Bat  1599;  and  by  Kopp,'  Francf.  1836. 

Capina  (Capenas,  -atis :  Ctviiucola,  an  uninha- 
bited bill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Vcii,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
a  c.  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium.  In  its 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Feronia  on  the  small  river  Capenas.  [Fkronia.] 

Capena  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Caper,  Flavlua,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  2  short  treatises 
extant:  printed  by  Putsch  ius,  Grammat.  Latin.  A uct. 
Anli./u.,  pp.  2239—2248,  Hanov.  1605. 

Capetns  SiMns.  [Sitvius,] 

Caphaxeu*  (Kauptiptd  ;  Capo  <f  Oro\  a  rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Euboea, 


'  where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  its  return  from  Troy. 

Caphyae  (Katpvat:  Kofwtfs,  KtHpvdTjji),  a 
town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orchomenus. 

Caplto,  C.  AtiTna.  L  Tribune  of  the  pleb* 
B.  c.  55,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs.  —  2.  Sou 
of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aijuarum  ptdJieurum  in  A.  D. 
13,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius by  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contem- 
porary Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of 
2  legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurists 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective  names 
from  distinguished  disciple*  of  those  jurists.  The 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Masurius 
Sabinus,  Sabiniani ;  and  afterwards  from  Casein* 
Longinus,  Cassianu  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  the  name  1'roculciani. 

Capito,  C.  FontSI us,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundisium,  B.  ex.  37, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  East 

CapitolinuB,  JOJIuj,  one  of  the  Seriptorrs  IIU- 
ioriae  Augustas,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  9  empe- 
rors :  —  1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  M.  Aurelius,  3.  L. 
Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinus,  6.  Opilius 
Macrinus,  7.  the  2  Maximini,  8.  the  3  Gordiani, 
9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Scriptorts Historiae  Augusta*  are  by  Salmasius, 
Par.  1620  ;  Schreveliua,  Lugd.  Bat  1671. 
Capitollnua,  Manila*.  [Makuvs.] 
Capitollnus  Mom.  [Capitomum  :  Roma.1 
CapitolinuB,  Petilllni,  was,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
(whence  he  was  called  CapitolinuB),  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jupiter,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a  friend  of  Augustus.  The  surname  Capi- 
tolinus  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  regular 
family-name  of  the  gens. 

Capitolino*,  Quint! us.  [Quintius.] 
Capitollum,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Mons  Ca- 
pitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  temple-. 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  two 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  &  ends. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and 
steeper,  was  the  An  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Celt  r  while  the 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  by  the 
Palazzo  CatVarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  Capitolinm. 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Capi- 
tolium,  because  a  human  head  (caput)  was  disco- 
vered in  digging  the  foundations.  The  building  of 
it  was  commenced  by  Tarquiniu*  Prise  us,  and  it 
was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  3rd  year  of  the  republic,  b.  c 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Sulla,  and  was  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  It 
was  burnt  down  a  2nd  time  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vitcllius,  A.  d.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a  3rd  time  in  the  reign  of 
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Titus,  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with 
greater  »plendour  than  before.  The  Capitol  con- 
tained 3  cell*  under  the  same  roof :  the  middle  cell 
was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  as 
"media  qui  sedet  aedc  Deus"  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  9. 
32),  and  on  either  side  were  the  cells  of  his  attend- 
ant deities,  Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
was  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
the  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely, 
200  feet  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  100  steps.  The  gntes  were  of  bronze, 
and  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilt.  The  gilding  alone 
of  the  building  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  consuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri- 
fices and  took  their  rows  ;  and  hither  the  victorious 
general,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  car- 
ried in  his  triumphal  car  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Father  of  the  gods.  —  Although  the  words  Arx 
Cupitoliumque  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  term  Arx 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
itself  constituted  a  natural  citadel  to  the  city, 
and  sometimes  the  term  Cajnltdium  to  the  whole 
hill,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  reverence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreover,  as  the  Capitol 
wan  nearly  an  defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Arx  Tarpeia  or  Capitolina,  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeia  or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

Cappad5cla  ( Ka7nra5  oxfa:  Kwnra&of,  CappS- 
dox),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  were  assigned  at  different  times.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 
called   (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(AswroVvpoi),  and  also  Cappadoces,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  word  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
country  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  N.  E. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys  and  N.  of  the 
Taurus.    Afterwards  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
sians or  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a  dis- 
puted point)  the  country  was  divided  into  two 
ports  which  were  named  respectively  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  N. 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum  and  then 
simply  Pontur,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tau- 
rum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia :  the  former  was 
also  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap- 
padocia Major.    Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
whole  country  was  governed  by  a  line  of  here- 
ditary satraps,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Anaphas,  an  Achaemenid,  one  of  the  7  chieftains 
that  slew  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised 
themselves  to  the  position  of  tributary  kings.  After 
a  temporary  suspension  of  their  power  during  the 
wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  when 
A  riarathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccaa 
(b.  c  322),  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
the  other  part  see  Pontus)  recovered  their  in- 
dependence under  Ariarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
that  of  his  successors  will  be  found  under  Aria  ra- 
th as  and  Ariobarzanxk.    In  a.  d.  17,  Arche- 
Jatia,  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
made  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  [Archr- 
I. a  i's  No.  6.]    Soon  aftrrwards  the  districts  of 
Catnonia  and  Melitene,  which  had  before  belonged 
to  Cilicta,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
vince then  comprised  the  10  pracfecturae  of  Meli- 
tene, Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitia,  Garsauritia,  La- 
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viniasene,  Sargaransene,  Sarauravene,  Chamanene, 
and  Morimone.  There  were  other  divisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region  ;  bordered  by  the 
chains  of  the  Paryarrrs  on  the  N.,  the  Scy- 
D188XS  on  the  E.,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  mountain,  Aruabur,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,  aft  Caksarka  ad  Argaxum. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halys  and  the  Mrlar. 
Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 

Cappadox  (KavwaSof :  Konax),  a  tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Eithrus,  in  the  chain  of 
I'aryadres,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia.  on  the  side  of  Galatia. 

Capra,  or  Capella  (At£),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Auritfu%  or  Cktrioker,  is  some- 
times called  Oleniu  Capella,  because  it  rested  on 
the  shoulder  (<Vl  tt\s  iHs4vt\%)  of  the  Auriga.  This 
star  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  nymph  or 
goat  who  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  [ Akua  ; 
Amalthra.]  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon 
before  the  winu-r  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
riynutn  piuviale. 

(fcprarta  or  Capraala.  L  (Caprajo),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populonia 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name:  called  by  the 
Greeks  A^iAo*.  —  2.  (Cuorrra),  a  small  island 
off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  {Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  ship*.— 3.  See  Abuatxs.— 4.  See  Fur- 
tunatar  Insular. 

Capreae  (Capri),  a  small  island,  9  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  Campania,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  2£  miles  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2  summits,  the  highest  of 
which  is  between  1600  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
soft  and  genial  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Teleboae,  but  after- 
wards  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis, 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  island  Pithecusa, 
Here  Tiberius  \i\ed  the  last  10  years  of  his  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  accessible  only 
to  his  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  island,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Villa  Jo  vis,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Caprla  (Kcrrp(a),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pamphylia, 
near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Caprieornuf  (Ai7<(/r«pws),  the  Goat,  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans. 

Caprus  (Kdwpot).  1.  (Little  Zab),  a  river  of 
Assyria,  rising  in  Mt.  Zagros  (Mt*.  oj  Kurdistan) y 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cae- 
nac.  — 2.  A  little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
I  foot  of  M.  Cadmus,  and  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Capaa  (Capsetanus:  fiha/»ih)%  a  strong  and 
ancient  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Dyxacena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a  fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a  sandy  dctcrt 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  In  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  who  used  it  as  a  treasure-city,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marias ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a  colony. 
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Capua  (Capnanua,  Capuensis,  but  more  com- 
monly Campanus:  Capita),  originally  called  Vul- 
turnum,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  fell 
of  Cum  a  a,  is  said  to  have  derived  iu  name  from 
Capys.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  colonized  by 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  some  50  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  a.  c  420  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  warlike  Samnites  ;  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  always  been  of  a  mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausonians,  0 scans,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnites.  At  a  later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnite*,  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  343.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  it*  former  prosperity.  It  was  now 
governed  by  a  Praefectus,  who  was  sent  annually 
to  the  city  from  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and 
under  Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barliarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modern  town  of  Cnpua  is 
built  about  3  miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput  Vada  Prom.  [Brachodks.] 

Capys  (Kdirui).  1.  Son  of  Assaracus  and  Hie- 
romnemonc,  and  father  of  Anchises.—  2.  A  com- 
panion of  Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

Capys  Silviua.  [Silvius.] 

Capytiom  or  CapIUum  {Capizst),  called  by 
Cicero  Capitina  Civitas,  a  town  in  Sicily  near  Mt 
Aetna. 

Car  (Kof>),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  was 
called  Curia. 

Caracalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  21 1—217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Scverus  and  his  2nd  wife 
Julia  Domna,  and  was  born  at  Lyons,  a.  o.  1 88. 
He  was  originally  called  Batsiattus  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  but  afterwards  M.  Aurciiut 
Antoninus,  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ap- 
pears on  medals  and  inscriptions.  Caracalla  was 
a  nickname  derived  from  a  long  tunic  worn  by  the 
Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  198  Caracalla,  when 
10  years  old,  was  declared  Augustus,  and  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  his  father  Scverus  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  returned 
with  Sevens  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plnutianus,  the  praetorian  prae- 
feet  In  208  he  went  with  Severus  to  Britain  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,  21 1,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Oeta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  father's  arrangements.  Caracalla 's 
first  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  he  cau«<  d 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state,  whom  Caracalla  suspected  of  favouring 
bis  brother's  cause :  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinian 
was  one  of  his  victims.  His  cruelties  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounds  ;  and  after  exhausting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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I  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  assumed  the 
surname  AUmunniata.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  his  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  a  general  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  avenge  certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  had  indulged  against  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  216  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  bud  waste  Meso- 
potamia, and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  win- 
tered. Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending 
to  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  Macrinus,  the  praetorian  praefect.  Caracalla 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

CaractacuB,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartimnndua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  ;  but  she  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  him  to 
Rome,  a.  D.  51.  When  brought  before  Claudius, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  noble  a  manner 
that  the  latter  pardoned  him  and  his  friends. 

Caralia  or  Car  ales  (Caralitanus :  Coijliari),  the 
chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
situated  on  the  Sinus  Caralitanus  and  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  {Capo  S.  EUa).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  at  a  Utter 
I  period  enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise. 

Carambis  ( Kaposi  $  &*(>a:  Kerempe),  a  pro- 
montory, with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica  {Crimea).  An  imaginary  line  joining  tlx  se 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  Euxine,  which  was  hence  called  SM^rj 
drfAcunro.  (Soph.  Antiy.  978.) 

Caranua  (Kdpayor).  L  Of  A rgos,  a  descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidon,  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ar- 
give  colony  about  a.  c.  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings. 
—  2.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  —  3.  A  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

Carauslua,  bom  among  the  Menapii  in  Gaul, 
was  entrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Maxi- 
mian, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Carausius  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  Carausius  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, a.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  him,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  his  chief  officer,  Allectus. 

Car  bo,  Faplrloa.  1.  C,  a  distinguished  orator, 
and  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3  commissioners 
or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agrarian 
law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His  tribuneshipof  the  plebs, 
a  c.  131,  was  characterized  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ;  and  be  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  after 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly 
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deserted  the  popular  party,  and  in  his  consulship 
(120)  actually  undertook  the  defence  of  Opimius, 
who  had  murdered  C.  Gracchus.  In  119  Car  bo 
was  accused  by  L.  Licinius  Cra*su*,  who  brought  a 
charge  against  him,  and  as  he  foresaw  his  condem- 
nation, he  put  an  end  to  his  life.— 2.  Cn.,  consul 
1 1 3,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,  and 
being  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  —  3.  C,  with  the  surname 
Arvina,  son  of  No.  1 ,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
In  his  tribuneship  (90),  Carho  and  his  col- 
league, M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  carried  a  law  (Imf 
Papiria  /VatrfKi),  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
citizens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was  murdered 
in  82,  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasippus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  younger  Marius.  [Brutus,  No.  10.) 
—4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul,  namely, 
in  85,  84,  and  82.  In  82  he  carried  on  war  against 
Sulla  and  his  generals,  but  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  Italy :  he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
token  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at 
Lilybaeum,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Carcaao  ( Carcassone),  a  town  of  the  Tectosages 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Carc&thl&certa  (  KapKodioVrf pra :  Kartpurt  or 
IHarbekr  \  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sophene  in 
Armenia  Major. 

Card  n  us  (Kaptcivot).  L  A  comic  poet  and  a 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  (Ar«6.  1263.  Par, 
794).  —2.  A  tragic  poet,  lived  about  b.  c.  380. 

Cardamyle  (KapSafui\ri :  Kapoa/ivAirnt)-  L 
A  town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  7  towns  promised 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  — 2.  An  island  m-ar 
or  perhaps  a  town  in  Chios. 

Cardia,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doors  (canto),  was  a  nymph  beloved  by  Janus, 
who  rewarded  her  for  her  favours  by  giving  her 
the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering  houses. 
Ovid  (Fait.  vi.  101,  seq.)  confounds  this  goddess 
with  Carna. 

Cardia  (KapMa  :  Kapinw6f),&  town  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  gulf  of 
Melas,  founded  by  M  iletus  and  Clazomenae,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades.  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  who 
built  the  town  of  Lysimachia  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cardia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eumenes  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 

Caxduchi  (KopoWx**)*  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  valley,  probably  the  same  as 
the  ropSvcuoi  and  rop&vnroi  of  the  lnte  geographers 
and  the  Kurds  of  modern  times.  Thry  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  which  divided  Assyria  on  the 
N.  E.  from  Armenia  (Afts.  of  Kurdistan  ),  and  were 
thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Romans. 

Caresu*  (Kdpqcros),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Aesepus : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Cilia  (Kapia:  Kap).  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  its  S.  W.  comer,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which 
divided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent 
to  Phrygia  and  Lycia  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  It  is 
intersected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out 
far  into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  N.-most 
of  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (opposite 
to  Samoa),  the  next  Posidium  (on  which  stood 
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Miletus  and  Branchidae),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2  headlands  of 
Zephyrium  and  Termerium  (with  Halicamassus  on 
its  S.  side),  next  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus,  termi- 
nated by  the  cape  Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus, 
then  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus,  the  S.  point  of 
which  was  called  Cynossema,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
and,  lastly,  Pedalium  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
W.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Glaucus.  The  chief 
gulfs  formed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
Macandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidium  ; 
the  Tassian,  between  Posidium  and  Zepbyrtum  ; 
and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between  Termerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  1'he 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
country  was  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
syas,  Harpasus.  and  Musynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  was  the  Calbis.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs  ;  for  the  last  of  which  Caunus,  on  the 
S.  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
—  Even  before  the  great  colonization  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promontories,  and  this  part 
of  Carta,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ;  while  to  the  N.  of  the  Iassian  Gulf, 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  Ionian  colonies,  and 
thus  formed  the  S.  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians  (Kapst),  a 
wide- spread  race  of  the  Indo-Gi-rmanic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysians,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  \V.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lrlkuks,  from  whom  the 
Carians  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
Carios  at  Mylasa :  the  Carians  had  also  a  common 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus.  —  Their  language 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a  barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intermixture  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  —  The  country 
was  governed  by  a  race  of  native  princes  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  Halicamassus  after  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  [Halicar- 
nasjuth.)  These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Artkmima, 
MAtJhOLirs,  and  Ada.]  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  S.  portion  of  the  country  brcame  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  [Riionrs],  and  the  N.  part  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamur,  Under  the  Romans,  Caria 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
Carina*.  [Roma.] 

Carinus,  M.  Aurelltt*,  the  elder  of  the  2  sons 
of  Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, a.  n.  283.  and  remained  in  the  W., 
while  bis  father  and  brother  Numerianus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  E.  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Carinus  and  Numerianus  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Numerianus  was  slain. and 
Carinus  marched  into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diocletian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.    A  decisive 
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battle  wnt  fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carina* 
gained  the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  was  slain  by  some  of  hit  own  officer*,  who»e 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carinus  was  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Carm&na  ( Kipntwa :  Kerman,  Ru.),  the  capital 
of  Carmania  Propria,  3°  long.  E.  of  Pereepolis. 

Carmanla  (Kap/xavla:  Kirman),  a  province  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Penis,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2  parts  C.  Propria  and  C  De- 
serta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Carmanor  (Kapniwp),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Artemis  after  slaying  the 
monster  Python. 

Carmelua,  and  -urn  ( KdpmjAoi :  Jtbel-Elyas), 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
(which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.  W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Cape 
Carmel)%  the  height  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmenta,  Cannenti*.    [Camknak  ] 

Carmo  (Carmona),  a  fortified  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  N.  E.  of  Hispalis. 

Cama,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  caro,  flesh,  for  she  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  1st, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  Ovid  confounds 
thisgodrit'ss  with  Caroka. 

CarnS&des  (KaprcdSnr),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cyrcne  about  a  a  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athens 
In  1 55  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus  by  the  Athenians  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  great  notice  from  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  philosophical  subjects  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Jus- 
tice. The  1st  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  1st,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moralizing doctrines  Carneades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  85.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoics  and  maintained  that  neither  our 
senses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a  sure 
criterion  of  truth. 

Cameos  (Kaprtios),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians  is 
derived  by  some  from  Camus  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Leto,  and  by  others  from  Camus  an  A  cam  anion 
soothsayer.  The  latter  was  murdered  by  HiProTES, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Came  us.  The  festival  of  the  Carnia,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  Spartans  (Diet.  o/AnLi.  v.) 
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I  Carni,  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  the  Alpes  Camicae.  [Sec  p.  40.] 

Camuntnm  (Kapvovt, -ovyrot :  Ru.  between 
DeuUch-AUenburg  and  l>eirondl\  an  ancient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube.  E.  of 
Vindobona  (  Vienna),  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
municipium  or  a  colony.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danube,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  during 
his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  1 4th  legion.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  middle  ages. 

Carnu*.  [Carnkcs.] 

Carnutes  or  -i,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis  between  the  Liger  and  Sequana :  their 
capital  was  Gknabum. 

Carpasla  (Kapnaoia:  Karpass),  a  town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Cyprus. 

Carpatea,  also  called  Alpes  Bastarnlcae  (Car- 
patkum  Mountaint\  the  mountains  separating 
Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Carp&thu*  (Kd>*a0of:  Searpanto\  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  the  sea  named  after 
it :  its  chief  towns  were  Posidinm  and  Nisyrus. 

Carpetani,  a  powerful  people  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis  with  a  fertile  territory  on  the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagns  in  the  modem  CaatiUe  and  Ettrema- 
dum  ;  their  capita]  was  Tolktum. 

Carpi  or  Carpiani,  a  German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube.  ' 

Came  or  Carrhae  ( Kap*f>cu  :  H  a  ran  or  Charran, 
S.S. :  Hamut),  a  city  of  Osroe'ne  in  Mesopotamia, 
not  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  here  that  Crassus 
met  his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians 
b.  c.  53. 

Carrina*  or  Carina*.  1.  C,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  B.C.  83  against 
Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  his  generals. 
After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Marian  army  was  defeated,  Carrina* 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
—  2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sentby  Caesar,  in  45, 
into  Spain  against  Sext  Pompeius,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  consul,  and 
afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Oct*- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sieilv,  in  36,  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  31.  —  3.  Secundum,  a 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  from  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed  against 
tyrants  in  his  school. 

Canedli  ( Carseolanus :  Canoli),  a  town  of  the 
Aequi  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Carsolae  (Carsulfinns :  Monte  Castrilli).  a  town 
in  Umbna,  originally  of  considerable  importance, 
but  afterwards  declined. 

Carteia  (also  called  Carthaea,  Carpia,  Carpes- 
sns:  Crantiu),  more  anciently  TartesBUB,  a  cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Calpe  forms  one  tide, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  and  colonised  B.  c 
1 70  by  4000  Roman  soldiers  whose  mothers  were 
Spanish  women. 

Cartenna  or  Cartinna  ( Tennez),  a  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis  in  N.  Africa, 
founded  by  Augustus. 

Carthaea  (KapOoJa  :  Poles,  Ru.),a  town  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos 
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Carth&go,  Magna  Carthago  (Kapxv&<*>y.  Kap-  I 
xv&drutt,  Carthaginiensis,  Poenua :  Ru.  near  El-  i 
Maria,  N.E.  of  Tunis),  one  of  the  most  Celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a  large  bay  (Sinus  Carthaginiensis)  enclosed  by 
the  headlands  Apollinis  and  Mercurii  (C*.  Farina 
and  C.Bon),  in  the  middle  and  N.-mo&t  part  of  the 
N.coastof  Africa,  in  Int.  about  36°  55'  N.,and  long, 
about  10°  '20'  E.    The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Bagradus  and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seawards 
by  the  N.  W.  winds.    In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea  on 
all  sides  except  the  \V. :  but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  S. 
side  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C  Farina),  is  filled  up 
and  converted  into  a  marsh  ;  Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland  ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Ilagmdas  itself  being  turned  con- 
siderably N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage, it  now  runs  close  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.    The  N.  E. 
and  S.  E.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
ruins  are  found  under  water.    The  &  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  formed  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  opening  (now 
railed  the  Goletta,  or,  in  Arabic,  Hakrt-el-Wad, 
i.  e.  Throat  of  the  River),  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  Tunu  (anc  Tunes),  which  stands  at  its 
furthest  end  ;  but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.    The  circuit  of 
the  old  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles :  the  width  of  the  isthmus  is  3  miles.  The 
greatest  circumference  of  the  city  itself  was  pro- 
bably about  15  miles.    The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Rat  Ghammart  and  Rat  Bomtaid  (C.  Car- 
thage), where  the  remains  of  cisterns  are  seen  under 
water :  these,  and  the  aqueduct,  whose  ruins  may 
be  traced  for  52  miles  to  Zaghiran,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  city.    Its  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  little  village  (now  inland)  still   retains  the 
name  of  I'll- Maria,  i.e.  the  Port.    The  Roman 
city,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the 
original  Carthage,  lay  to  the  S.  of  it.  —  The  Tyrian 
colony  of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  100  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  that  is,  about  B.  c.  853.  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
coatt,  between  2  of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
new  settlement  was  fixed,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  former,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
Dido.    The  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  fietxura  or  Basra,  i.  e. 
o  cattle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Uyrsa  (Bvpra),  L  e.  a  hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  wny  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.    As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel :  it  stood  on 
a  low  hill  ;  but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
as  there  are  several  such  hilts  within  the  circuit  of 
the  ancient  city.    The  Cothon,  or  Port,  is  said  to 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
adjoining  to  it  built,  40  years  later,  B.c.  813. 
This  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
for  ships  of  war :  the  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  a  tongue  of  land  300  feet  wide,  was  the  sta- 
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tion  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  consisted  of  a  single  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a 
natural  defence,  and  a  triple  wnll  of  great  height, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ;  — 
on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
stables  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  was  a  large  suburb,  called  Magara 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  au 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  within  the 
city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Aesculapius,  and  that 
of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in  the  market-place. 
The  population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  was  a  municipal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  e.  Judges)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suffetes  ;  but  the  2  offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  governing  body 
was  a  Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a  select  body  of  100  or 
1 04,  called  Gerusia,whose  chief  office  was  to  controul 
the  magistrates,  and  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  be  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  tyranny.  TheGerusia  was 
first  formed  about  b.  c  400,  when  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ;  and  its  efficacy 
was  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Hanno  (b.c.  340)  and  llamilcar  (b.c  30G)  to 
seize  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government  Important 
questions,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
the  suffetes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  ;  but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have 
elected  the  magistrates  ;  the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens.  — The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high,  at  least  during 
lis  earlier  history  :  there  was  a  censorship  of  public 
morals,  under  the  rare  of  the  gerusia  ;  and  all  the 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
office,  to  abstain  from  wine:  the  magistrates  were 
also  unpaid.  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion.—  The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of 
the  mother  country :  especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  e. 
king  of  the  city,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moloch), 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  a  c.  480  ;  and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  —  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
agriculture :  in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city,  Tyre  ;  and  the  latter  they  pursued  with  such 
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success  that  the  country  around  the  city  was  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  district*  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  a  great  work  on  agriculture,  in  28  books,  was 
composed  by  Mago,  a  suffete.  —  The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  provinces  ; 
and  its  army  was  composed  of  mercenaries  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  were  especially  distinguished.  —  Of 
the  History  of  Carthago  a  brief  sketch  will  suffice  ; 
as  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  and 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
a  rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  commerce 
brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  after- 
wards of  Malta,  and  the  Li  pari  and  Balearic  is- 
lands :  they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  600),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pho- 
caean  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met  . 
the  Greek  colonist*  of  Cyrcnaica:  the  people  of  j 
these  colonies  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans  | 
around  them,  forming  a  population  who  are  called 
Libyo-Phoenicians.  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial enterprizes,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ;  among  which 
we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  in  b.  c  480,  to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  Greek  translation  [Hanno], 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as 
far  S.  as  10°  N.  laL,  if  not  further.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed 
the  true  Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the 
district  contained  between  the  river  Tusca  (Zain) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  I<e*scr  Syrtis,  on  the  S.,  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  modern  regency  of  Turn's ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonics,  which,  though  in  alliance 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica, 
Hadrutnetum,  and  Leptis.  —  The  first  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.  c.  550 — 500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a  sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasdmbnl  and  Hamil- 
car,  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  £ulci  ;  and  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darius  is  said  to  hare  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
was  refused.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  a 
great  force,  in  B.c.  480,  but  his  army 
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stroyed  and  himself  killed  in  a  great  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Himcra,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
were  commanded  by  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Their  next 
attempt  upon  Sicily,  in  B.  c.  4 1 0,  led  to  a  protracted 
war,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  the  Syra- 
cusans,  under  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  by 
which  the  latter  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halicus.  From  B.  c  310 — 507  there  was  another 
war  between  Syracuse  and  the  Carthaginians, 
which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  step 
taken  by  Agathoclcs,  who  invaded  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  unable 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
wm  followed  a  century  later  by  Scipio,  with  fatal 
results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the  wan  with 
Pvrrhus  and  Hiiro,  we  come  to  the  long  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  known  as  the  Punic 
Wars,  which  are  fully  related  in  the  Histories  of 
Rome.  [See  also  Hamilcar.]  The  first  lasted 
from  b.  c  265 — 242,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  to 
Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.  It  was 
followed  by  a  fierce  contest  of  some  years  between 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is 
called  the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.  After  a  hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  (Ebro\  the  Second  Punic  War,  the 
decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  states,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-exist,  began  with  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  f  b.  c.  218)  and  terminated  (b.  c.  201) 
with  a  peace  by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of 
all  ber  power.  [Hannibal;  Scipio.]  Her  de- 
struction was  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and, 
though  she  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masinissa,  the 
king  of  Numidia,  a  pretext  was  at  length  found  for 
a  new  war  (a,  c  149),  which  lasted  only  3  years, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a  siege 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700,000  persons,  who 
were  living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only 
50,000  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was  esta- 
blished on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi,  which  re- 
mained in  a  feeble  condition  till  the  times  of  Julius 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a  new  city  was  built 
S.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  Carthago.  It  soon  grew 
so  much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city :  it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  iu  civil  history.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  d.  439,  retaken  by  Belitartus 
in  a.  D.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors in  a.  o.  698.  —  Respecting  the  territory  of 
Carthage  under  the  Romans,  see  Africa,  No.  2. 

Carthago  N6va(Kof>xTtf<*»'  4  *«* :  Curthagcna\ 
a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal, 
B.  c  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  iu  full 
name  was  CoUmia  Vktrix  Julia  Nova  Carthago- 
It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world :  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  a 
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■-mall  island  called  Scombraria,  from  the  great 
number  of  scombri  or  mackerel  caught  here,  from 
which  inch  famous  pickle  wa»  made.  In  ancient 
timet  Carthago  Nova  was  one  Of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  in  nil  Spain  ;  its  population  was  nume- 
rous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing.  1 1 
was,  together  with  Tarracn,  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  valuable  silver  mines  ;  and  the 
country  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  Spartum 
or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  the  surname 
Sparlaria,  and  the  country  was  called  Camput 
Spariarnu. 

Carura  (rd  Kapovpd:  SarMri\  a  Phrygian 
city,  in  the  territory  of  Coria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maeonder,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its 
temple  of  Men  Corns. 

Cam*,  M.  Aurellus,  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  282 
— 283,  probably  born  at  Narbo  in  Gaul,  was  prne- 
fectus  praetorio  under  Probus,  and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  was  elected  emperor.  After  defeating 
the  Sanitations.  Cams  invaded  the  Persian  domi- 
nion*, took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  towards 
the  close  of  283.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Carinus  and  Kusikrianus.  Carus  was  a  vic- 
torious general  and  able  niter. 

Caruaa  (if  Kapovaa :  AVrzeA),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  S.  of  Sinope. 

Carventum.  o  town  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  the 
Carventana  Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  belonged,  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  between  Signia  and  the  sources 
of  the  Trvrus. 

Carrillu*  Maxlmus.  L  Sp.,  twice  consul,  n  c. 
293  and  273,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
In  their  first  consulship  they  gained  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnitcs,  and  in  their  second  they 
brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a  close.  —  2.  8p.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  twice  consul,  234  and  228,  was 
alive  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from 
the  Latins.  This  Corvilius  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

CarjfM  (Kapvat :  KapvdYnr,  fern.  Kapvarts),  a 
town  in  Laconia  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis  Cnryntis, 
and  on  annual  festival  in  honour  of  this  goddess 
was  celebrated  here  by  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens 
with  national  dances.  Respecting  the  female  figures 
in  architecture  called  Caryatides,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  t.  r. 

Caryanda  (ra  KapuarSa:  KapvavHtfa :  Kant 
fcjjwii),  a  city  of  Carta,  on  a  little  island,  once  pro- 
bably united  with  the  mainland,  nt  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus 
stood.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Ionian  league ;  and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Scy  lax. 

Cary&tis.  [Caryak.] 

CarystXas  (Kapvenos),  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Pcrgamus,  lived  about  B.c.  120,  and  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Cuysta*  (Kdpwrros :  Kapt/oriof  :  Karytto  or 
Custrl  liotnX  a  town  on  the  S.  const  of  Euboen,at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oche.  founded  by  Dryopes  ; 
called,  according  to  tradition,  after  Carystus,  son  <-f 
Chiron.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  excellent  mar- 
ble, which  was  exported  in  large  quantities  ;  and 
the  mineral,  called  Astastos.  was  aKo  found  here. 
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Casca,  P.  Semtfus.  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c 
44,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  and 
aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassination.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42\  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  —  C.  Casca,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar. 

CascelUus,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar.  Pott.  371),  contemporary  with  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  principles, 
and  spoke  freely  against  the  proscriptions  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Casilinum  (Casilinos,  -atis),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania on  the  Vulturous,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  Hannibal  a.  c.  216.  It  received  Roman 
colonists  by  the  Lex  Julio,  but  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Casinum.  ( Carinas,  -atis  :  S.  Germano),  a  town 
in  Latium  on  the  river  C acinus,  and  on  the  Via 
Latino  near  the  borders  of  Campania  ;  colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars  ;  subsequently 
a  municipium  ;  its  citadel  containing  a  temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated 
convent  Monte  Casrino:  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  found  at  S.  Germano. 

CasiStis.  [Casus.] 

Casio*.  1.  (/few  Kasarovn),  a  mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Pclusium,  with  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here  also  was  the  grave  of 
Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  laud 
side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  stood 
the  town  of  Casium  (Katiek).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Casiotis.— 8.  (Jebel  Okmh\  a 
mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  S.  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontes,  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  of  CasiOtis  was  applied  to  the  district  on 
the  coast  S.  of  Casius,  as  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

Casmena,  -ac  (Kcw>i«Vn,  Herod. :  Kao>«Vcu, 
Thuc  :  Kaantvcuos),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded  by 
Syracuse  about  R  c.  643. 

Casp&ia  or  Casperula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.  W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  (A*pra). 

Casplae  Portae  or  Pylae  (Kdtnricu  vi/Aai,  i.  e. 
the  t'atpian  Gain),  the  principal  pass  from  Media 
into  Parthia  and  Hyrcnnia,  through  the  Cashi 
Montis,  was  a  deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was  only  room 
for  a  single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  a 
constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell  upon  the  road.  The 
Persians  erected  iron  gates  across  the  narrowest 
port  of  the  and  maintained  o  guard  for  its 
defence.  This  pass  was  near  the  ancient  Rhagae 
or  Arancia  ;  but  there  were  other  pass<  s  through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  which  arc  called 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  the  Caucasus  near  IkrUut, 
which  was  usually  called  Albania*  or  Cnurasiae 
Portae.  The  Caspian  gates,  being  the  most  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a  sort  ot 
central  point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  E.  Asia  and  N.  and  S.  Asia  ;  and  dis- 
tances were  reckoned  from  thorn. 

Caapli  (Kdtrwioi),  the  name  of  certain  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Caipii  of  Strabo 
are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sea,  and  their  country, 
Caspiine,  fonns  a  part  of  Albania.  Those  of  JJcro- 
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dotus  and  Ptolemy  are  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspiab  Pylab.  Probably  it  would  not  be  far 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  people 
round  the  S.  W.  and  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Casph  Month*. 

Caspli  Montea  (tA.  Kdmria  5prj:  Ethurx  M tt. ) 
or  Casplus  Mons,  is  a  name  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  8.  W.,  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  S. 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called 
Carpus  Pylak.  The  term  was  also  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian, 
especially,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian. 

Casplri  or  Caspiraei  (ICd<nr«<po<,  Kaunripeuoi\  a 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  are  generally  placed  in  Cushmecr  and  XepavL 

Cosplo.ni  Mare  (if  Kcunrla  bdKaeaa,  tke  Caspian 
Sea),  also  called  Hyrcanium.  Albanum,  and 
Bcythictun,  all  names  derived  from  thj  people 
who  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water  lake 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Its  average  width  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  2 1 0  miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  740  miles ;  but,  as  its  N. 
part  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  E.,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a  curve  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  POO  miles  ;  its  area  is  about  180,000  square 
miles.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian varied  very  much ;  and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united 
both  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  facts.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  E.,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  was  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  (lowed 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established ;  but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [OxcsJ.  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtless  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  force  of  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  surface  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  nearly  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between 
and  around  them  for  a  considerable  distance  is  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  Irtish  and  Oln 
stretches  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  Caspian  ;  the  Rha  (  Volga)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  A  raxes  (A~o«r)  on  the  W. ; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Cassandane  ( Kaaaaylirr\\  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  mother  of  Cambyses. 

Cassander  (KsWajtyos),  son  of  Anti pater.  His 
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father,  on  his  death-bed  (n.c.  319),  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cassander 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarcb.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  Cassander  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  An- 
ti gon  us,  and  entered  into  war  with  Polysperchon. 
In  3 18  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Athens 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  S.  of  Greece.  In  317 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympias. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Mncedon.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  son, 
Alexander  Aegua,  in  custody  at  Amphipolis,  not 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them  ;  and  he 
connected  himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  315  Cassander  joined  Scieucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  against 
Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they  had  all  become 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  Cassander,  who  lost  most  of  the  cities  in 
Greece.  By  the  general  peace  of  311,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  authority  in 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  should  be  grown  to 
manhood.  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  by  Poly- 
sperchon as  a  claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne  ; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  In  308  Cas- 
sander took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  the 
following  years,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Grence  with  great 
success  against  Cassander ;  but  in  302  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  pass  into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  which 
gave  to  Cassander  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cas- 
sander died  of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip. 

CasB&ndra  (K<i<r<rdr9pa), daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  She  and  her 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were  purified  by 
serpents,  so  that  they  could  understand  the  divine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  of  birds.  Cassandra 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  same 
temple ;  and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  god  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  comply 
with  his  desires ;  but  when  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordained 
that  no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  She 
predicted  to  the  Trojans  the  ruin  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  madwoman,  and,  according  to  a  late  ac- 
count, was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  but 
was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  by 
Ajax,  son  of  O'fleus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  even  ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctuary. 
On  the  division  of  the  booty.  Cassandra  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytaem- 
nestrx 
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Cassandrea.  [Potidaba.] 

Cassia  Gens.  [Cassius.] 

Cassiepea,  Cassiop€a,  or  CassiSpe  (Ka<rrn»irria, 
Kxir<ri6wtia,  or  Kaovirfw-n),  wife  of  Ccpheua  in  Ae- 
thopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty 
the  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [Andro- 
meda.] She  was  afterwards  placed  among  the 
stars. 

Cassiodorus,  Magnus  AureUua,  a  distinguished 
Matesnan,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at 
the  dewnfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  born 
about  a.  d.  468,  at  Scylacium  in  Bruttium,  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  Roman  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Theodoric  the  Great  and  his 
successors,  and  under  a  variety  of  different  titles  he 
conducted  for  a  long  aeries  of  years  the  government 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Vi Tiers,  which  he  had 
founded  in  his  native  province,  and  there  passed 
the  last  30  years  of  his  life.  His  time  was  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  the  composition  of  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  history,  metaphysics,  the  7  liberal 
arts,  and  divinity ;  while  his  leisure  hours  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  toys, 
such  as  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  &c.  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  the  most  important  is  his  Vario- 
rum (Efrirtolarum)  Libri  XI 7. ,  an  assemblage  of 
state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  Theodoric  and  his 
successors.  The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are  of 
less  value  to  us.  The  principal  are :  1.  Ckronicon, 
a  summary  of  Universal  History ;  2.  De  Ortho- 
graphies Liber;  3.  De  Arte  Grammatiea  ad  Donati 
Mentem;  4.  De  Artibus  ae  Disciplinis  Liberal  turn 
Literantm,  much  read  in  the  middle  ages ;  5.  De 
Anima;  6.  LUiri  XII.  De  Rebut  Gettit  Gothorum, 
known  to  us  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor- 
nandes ;  7.  De  Institution*  Divinarum  Ltierarum, 
an  introduction  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  also  several  other  ecclesiastical 
works  of  Cassiodorus  extant  —  The  best  edition 
of  his  collected  works  is  by  D.  Caret,  Rouen,  1679, 
2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

CassiSpe  (Kowtowi;),  a  town  in  Corcyra  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  harbour 
and  a  temple  of  Zeus. 

Casaiopea.  [Caksiipba.] 
Caasitirldes.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.] 
Cassius,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Roman  gentea,  originally  patrician, 
afterwards  plebeian.  1.  Bp.  Cassius  Viscellinus, 
thrice  consul :  first  B.  c  502,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sabincs  ;  again  493,  when  he  made  a  league 
with  the  Latins  ;  and,  lastly,  486,  when  he  made  a 
league  with  the  Hernicans,  and  carried  his  cele- 
brated agrarian  law,  the  first  which  was  proposed 
at  Rome.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of 
the  patricians  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly 
defined,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided 
among  the  plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  pnt 
to  death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comitia  etiriata  by  the  quaestorea 
parricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  his  fellow 
patricians.  His  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  hia  property  confiscated.  Hia  guilt  ia  doubt- 
ful ;  he  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the  patricians 
by  his  agrarian  law,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
accusation  waa  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  a  dangerous  opponent.    He  left  3  sons ;  but 
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|  as  all  the  subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons 
were  perhapa  expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  bare  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  father.  —  2.  C. 
Cass.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
Macedonia  through  Illyricum,  but  waa  obliged  to 
return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
Mi-ssala ;  and  a  theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  aa  injurious 
to  public  morals.— 3.  Q.  Casa.  Longinus,  praetor 
urkmua  B.  c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
sulship.—4.  L.  Casa.  Longinus  Ra villa,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  1 37,  when  he  proposed  a  law  for  voting 
by  ballot  (tabellaria  Use) ;  consul  127,  and  censor 
125.  He  was  very  severe  and  just  aa  a  judex.  — 
5.  L,  Caai.  Longinus,  praetor  111,  when  he 
brought  Jugurtha  to  Rome ;  consul  107,  with  C. 
Marius,  and  received  as  bis  province  Narbonese 
Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  waa  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Tigurini.  —  6.  L.  Casa. 
Longinus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  for- 
ward many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  tho 
aristocracy.— 7.  C.  Cass.  Longinus  Varus,  consul 
73,  brought  forward,  with  hia  colleague  M.  Teren- 
tius,  a  law  {lex  Tertntia  Cassia),  by  which  corn  was 
to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a  small 
price.  In  72  he  was  defeated  by  Spartacus  near 
Mutina  ;  in  66  he  supported  the  Manilian  law  for 
giving  the  command  of  tho  Mithridatic  war  to 
Pompey ;  and  in  bis  old  age  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs  and  killed,  43.  —  8.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  53  he 
waa  quaestor  of  Crassus  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Part h inns,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill.  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  ho  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
Syria  against  the  Parthians.  In  52  he  defeated 
the  Parthian*,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  51  he  again  gained  a  still  more  important  vic- 
tory over  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Rome.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded  the 
Pompeian  fleet;  after  the  battle  of  P  hartal  ia  he 
went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  Caesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  41  was  made 
praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was  promised 
him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius  had  never 
ceased  to  be  Caesars  enemy  ;  it  waa  he  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  March,  44  [Caesar],  Cas- 
sius remained  in  Italy  for  a  few  months,  but  in 
July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province,  although  the  senate  bad  given  it  to  Do- 
labella,  and  had  conferred  upon  Cassius  Cyreue  in 
its  stead.  He  defeated  Do  label  la,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life;  and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavian 
and  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who  com- 
manded the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
vian off  the  field ;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutus,  commanded  his  freed  man  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.    Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
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panion,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Cas- 
sius  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Tertulla,  half- 
sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  his  abilities 
were  considerable,  but  he  was  vain,  proud,  and 
revengeful.  —  9.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensis  in  accusing  Cn. 
Plancius,  who  wns  defended  by  Cicero  in  54.  He 
joined  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
48.  In  44  be  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar's  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony ;  and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  43,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  41.  — 10.  Q.  Caas.  Longinus,  the  /rater  or 
first-cousin  of  No.  8.  In  54  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  was  univer- 
ailly  hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  Caesar,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  in  Caesar's  camp.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranios  and  Petreius.  the 
legates  of  Pompey,  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.  His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Cordnba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2  legion* 
declared  against  bim,  and  M.  Marcel  1  us,  the  quaes- 
tor, put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Lepidus,  and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  was  lost,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.  — 11.  L.Cass.  Longinus,  a  competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  03 ;  was  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  fire ;  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Rome  before  their  apprehension.— 
12.  L.  Caas.  Longinua,  consul  a.  d.  30,  married  to 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Germanicua,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.  Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  d.  40,  and  was  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassius : 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  in  tbe  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Cassius  Chacrea.— 13.  C.  Caas.  Longi- 
nus, the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  d. 
50,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  because  he  had,  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  1 0  books  on  the  civil  law 
(Libri  Juris  CivUis),wd  Commentaries  on  Vitclliu* 
and  Urseius  Ferox,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
Ho  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito  ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more 
scientific  form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Cassiani.  — 14.  L.  Cass.  He- 
miua,  a  Roman  annalist,  lived  about  B.  c  140,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  — 16.  Cass.  Par- 
mensia,  no  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.  c.  43  ;  took  an 
active  part  in  tbe  war  against  the  triumvirs ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  Pompey ;  upon  the  defent  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Octavian,  n.  c.  30.   Cassius  was  a  : 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prized  by  Horace 
(Ep.  i.  4.  3.).  He  wrote  2  tragedies,  entitled  TTty- 
exits  and  Brutus,  epigrams,  and  other  works.  — 
16.  Caas.  Etruscus,  a  poet  censured  by  H 
{Sat.  i.  10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with  No. 
15.  — 17.  Cast.  Avidius,  an  able  general  of  M. 
Aurclius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the  Parthian 
war  (a.  d.  162—165),  he  commanded  the  R>man 
army  as  the  general  of  Veru%  and  after  defeating 
the  Parthians,  he  took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  ;  but  in  A.  d.  1 75  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  only  a 
few  months,  and  was  slain  by  his  own  officers,  be- 
fore M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East  [See  p.  111.] 
—18.  Dionyaiua  Cassius,  of  Utica,  a  Greek  writer, 
lived  about  B.  c  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture.  — 
19.  Cass.  Felix,  a  Greek  physician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  small  work 
entitled  'larpwai  'Anoplat  koI  llpo€\itu\ara  ♦i»«n*«£, 
Quaestiones  Mediate  et  Prohlemata  Naturalia : 
printed  in  Ideler's  Physiei  et  Medici  Oraen  Mi- 
Berol.  1841.  —  20.  Cass.  Chaerea.  [Chab- 
HKA.J—2L  Cats.  Dion.  [Dion  Cassius.]— 22. 
Cass.  Scverua.  [Srvkri:*.] 

Casaivelaunua,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
country  N.  of  the  Tamesis  ( Thames),  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  command 
on  Caesar's  2nd  invasion  of  Britain,  B.  c  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Caasdpe  (Kaffffury :  Kuaawvaloi),  a  town  in 
Thesprotia  near  the  coast. 

Castabala  (t«  KcurraffoAa).  1.  A  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia,  —  2.  A  town  in  Cilicia  Caropca- 
tris,  near  Issus. 

Cast&Ua  (KaoraA(a),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Ml  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe  ; 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  Castalldes;  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Castalia,  daughter  of  Achelous,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  fountain  when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

Castor,  brother  of  Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Castor  (KeUrrwp).  1.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
surnamed  J'hilonmaeus,  probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books  ;  a  portion  of  his 
T*X"V  fiVTop<K)i  is  still  extant  and  printed  in 
Walz's  fiketores  Graeci,  vol.  iii.  p.  712,  seq.  —  2. 
Grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dbiotarus,] 

Castra,  a  "  camp,"  the  name  of  several  towns, 
which  were  originally  the  stationary  quarters  of 
the  Roman  legions.  L  Constantia,  in  Gaul,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (Seine).  —  2.  Hanni- 
balis,  in  Bruttium,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  N.  of  Scy- 
lacium,  arose  out  of  the  fortified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  —  8.  Herculia,  in  Batavia, 
perhaps  near  Jlextssen.  —  4.  MinervM  (Castro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  S.  of  Hy- 
druntum  ;  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Salentini, 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans  ;  it*  har- 
bour was  called  Portus  Veneris  (Porto  Badisoo). 
—  5.  Vetera  (Xanten),  in  Gallica  Belgica,  on  the 
Rhine :  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at 
Xante*. — 6.  Cornelia  (Gheliah),  a  place  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeugitann)  in  N.  Africa,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  established  his  camp 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punk  War. 
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It  was  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  N. 
tide  of  the  river  Bagradas,  but  its  site  is  now  S.  of 
she  river  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  described 
under  Carthago. 

Cms  tram.  L  Lnni,  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2.-2.  Novum  (Torre  di  Oaaruccia), 
a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
coast.  — 3.  Novum  (Giulia  Nova),  a  town  in  Pi- 
cenum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Batinum  (Salinello),  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.  c  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic 

Caatulo  (KeurraXtiv :  Cazfona),  a  town  of  the 
Oretani  on  the  Bactis,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Baetica,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under  the 
Romans  an  important  place,  a  municipium  with 
the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Carthago  Nova :  its  inhabitants  were  called  Cox- 
tori  renalet.  In  the  mountains  (Saltta  Cattulo- 
nensis)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Caatulo. 

Casuentus  (Ba*ien(o\  a  river  in  Lucania,  flows 
into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 

Casystes  ( Kaowrrj* :  Ckumeh\  h  fine  sea-port 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  ;  the  harbour  of  Ervthrak. 

Catabathmus  Magnus  (KaTaCafyiOf,  i.  e.  de- 
scent ;  Mam  Sollem,  L  e.  Port  of  the  Ladder),  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25°  5'  E.  long. ), 
was  generally  considered  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrcnaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from 
this  a  place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Parartonium. 

C&tadupa  or  -i  (to\  KcrrdSowa,  ol  Karrdtovwoi), 
a  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighbourhood. 
[Nilus.] 

Catalans!  or  Catelauni,  a  people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modern  Champagne,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers:  their  capital  was  Durocatelauni  or  Ca 
telauni  (Ch&lons  sur  Mame\  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by  Aetiu*  and 
Theodoric,  a.d.  451. 

Catamltus,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymedes,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form. 

Catana  or  Catlna  (KardVrj :  Karaveuos  :  Cata- 
nia), an  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast 
at  the  foot  of  Ml  Aetna,  founded  a.  c.  730  by 
Naxos,  which  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chalci- 
dians  of  Euboea.  In  b.  c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
Hiero  I.,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini, 
and  settled  5000  Syracusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  town,  the  n*me  of  which  he  changed 
into  Aetna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467), 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catana  was  con- 
quered by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by  native 
tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agathocles,  and 
finally  in  the  1st  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  It  was  colonized  by  Augustus  with 
some  veterans.  Catana  frequently  suffered  from 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  ML  Aetna.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily. 

C&taonla  (KaraoWa),  a  district  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first  added  under 
the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which  lies  E.  of  it. 
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!  These  two  districts  form  a  large  and  fertile  plain, 
J  lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  A  maims,  and  watered  by  the  river  Pyrarous. 
Cataonia  had  no  large  towns,  but  several  strong 
mountain  fortresses. 

Catarrhactes  (KaTa/J£«brn}i).  1.  (Duden  Soo), 
a  river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a  great  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name,  fr.  »coto^^7wa»),  and  which, 
after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
course,  falls  into  the  sea  E.  of  Attalia.  —  8.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C. 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [Nilus],  in  which  use  it 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  common  noun, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  caiaracia,  but  whether  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Pamphylian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Catelauni.  [Catalaunl] 
Cathaoi  (Kadaibt),  a  great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  best  Orientalists  suppow 
the  name  to  he  that,  not  of  a  tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kiluttriya$. 

Catillna,  L.  Serglns,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stained  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  appears  in  history 
as  a  zealous  partizan  of  Sulla  ;  and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a  quiet  in- 
offensive man,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  M. 
MariusGratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Pabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his 
first  wife  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a  grown-up  step-child  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  infamy  he  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  praetor  in  B.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualified  for  becoming  a  candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  his 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Autronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a  project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office  upon  the  1st  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organize  a  more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit  Having  been  ac- 
quitted in  65  upon  his  trial  for  extortion,  he  was 
left  unfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  v.ns 
propitious  to  his  schemes.  The  younger  nobility 
were  thoroughly  demoralised,  with  ruined  for- 
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tunes,  and  eager  for  any  change  which  might  re- 
lieve them  from  their  embarrassments  ;  the  Roman 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue  ;  while 
many  of  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  re- 
newal of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters  ;  and  bis  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
B.  c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  cen- 
sors, had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship ;  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguinary  violence  ;  P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this 
time  a  competitor  for  the  consulship  ;  L.  Vargun- 
teius,  who  nad  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery ;  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect  ;  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  ne- 
phews of  the  dictator  ;  M.  Porcius  I<aeca,  kc 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed  :  Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  only  more  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs ;  more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Facsulae,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C.  Manlius,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  Sulla.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
unrelaxing  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  Fulvia, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  over  his  colleague  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
passed  the  decree,  **  that  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,"  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  consular  elections  which  followed  soon  after- 
wards, Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November,  n.  c.  63  he  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  Laeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  bad  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
proceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  there  delivered  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  were 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  "enemy  "  and  "  parri- 
cide" which  burst  from  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  nothing 
at  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8th — 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs 
at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus. 
On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  forum,  in  which  he 
justified  his  recent  conduct.  The  senate  declared 
Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  soon 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city,  through 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges.  These  men 
had  been  solicited  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  They  revealed  what  they  had  heard 
to  Q.  Fabiua  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  tum  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instructions 
of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected  great  seal  in 
the  undertaking,  and  having  obtained  a  written 
agreement,  signed  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  3d  of  December,  but  were  arrested  on 
the  Milvian  bridge,  by  Cicero's  order.  Cicero 
instantly  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  his  presence,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  senate,  which  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  (4  th  of  December).  He  proved  the  guilt  of 
the  conspirators  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
their  own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cicero 
then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered  what 
is  called  his  3d  oration  against  Catiline,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  of 
December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  was 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  expressed 
in  the  2  celebrated  orations  assigned  by  Sail  us  t  to 
Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  Len- 
tulus and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  the  same  night  in 
the  prison.  Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the 
senate  is  preserved  in  his  4th  oration  against  Cati- 
line. The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  early 
in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  his  former  associate,  gave  the  command  on 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  Cati- 
line fell  in  the  engagement,  after  fighting  with  the 
most  daring  valour.  —  The  history  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sal  lust 

Catfaa,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Gallia  Tran*padana  (Insuber),  composed  a  trea- 
tise in  4  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the 
chief  good  (de  Rcrum  Natura  et  de  tummo  Brno) ; 
died  B.C.  45. 

Cato,  Dionysloa,  the  author  of  a  small  work, 
entitled  Disticha  dti  Aforibus  ad  Filiuin,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  sententious  moral  precepts.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  Antonines. 
The  best  edition  is  by  ArnUeniua,  Amsterdam, 
1754. 

Cato,  Porcius.  L  X.,  frequently  snrnamed 
Censorial  or  Censor,  also  Cato  Major,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  bis  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis 
[No.  8].  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  B.C.  234, 
and  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  served  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17  th  year,  and  during  tbe 
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remaining  year*  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  military 
abilities.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  he  returned  to 
his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  which  characterised  him  to  his  last  days.  En- 
couraged by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  noble- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He  obtained 
the  quaestorship  in  204,  and  served  under  the  pro- 
consul Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
this  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
always  displayed  towards  Scipio ;  their  habits 
and  views  of  life  were  entirely  different ;  and  Cato 
on  his  return  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  his  com- 
mander. On  his  voyage  home  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  to  bare  brought  the  poet 
Ennius  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
aedile,  and  in  198  praetor;  ho  obtained  Sardinia 
as  his  province,  which  he  governed  with  justice 
and  economy.  He  had  now  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195 
be  waa  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194. 
In  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Aciliua 
Olabrio,  in  the  campaign  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
was  mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato's 
military  career,  which  had  been  a  brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  an  active 
part  in  civil  affairs,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
introduced  into  Rome  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  was  especially  against  the  Scipios  that  his  most 
violent  attacks  were  directed  and  whom  he  pursued 
with  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
and  compelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome 
in  order  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  [  Sci  pio.  ]  In  1 84 
he  was  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
having  been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
in  189.  His  censorship  was  a  great  epoch  in  his 
life.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
making;  but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
luxury  which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavail- 
ing. His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were  mostly 
Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
man lives.  When  Athens  sent  Carneades,  Diogenes, 
and  Critolaus  a*  ambassadors  to  Rome,  he  recom- 
mended the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
account  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Car- 
neades. [Carnrades.]  Cato  retained  his  bodily 
and  mental  vigour  in  his  old  age.  In  the  year 
before  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Romati  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Maainissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
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on  his  return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  existence. 
From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were 
Ddenda  est  Carthago.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  in  accusing 
Galba  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  — Cato  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  lie  Rustiea  l>ns 
come  down  to  us,  though  even  this  work  is  not  exactly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen :  it 
is  printed  in  the  Scri}4ortt  Rci  Rustuw,  edited  by 
Gesncr  (Lips.  1773 — 4),  and  Schneider  (Lips,  1 794 
— 7).  His  most  important  work  was  entitled  (/ri- 
pines,  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
The  1st  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
kings ;  the  2d  and  3d  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  its  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  6th  and  7th  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato's  death.  —  2.  M.,  son  of 
No.  1.,  by  his  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
Liciniantu,  was  distinguished  as  a  jurist  In  the 
war  against  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
bravery  under  the  consul  Aerailius  Paulus,  whose 
daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  152.  —  3. 
If .,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  Salonianut,  was  born  154,  when  his 
father  had  leted  his  80th  year. — 4.  M.,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  1 18,  died  in  Africa  in  the  same  year. 
—5.  C,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Scordisci.  He  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  — 6.  M.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship.  — 7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  3. 
consul  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii.  — 
8.  M.|  son  of  No.  6  by  Li  via,  .great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamcd  UticensiB  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  born  95.  In 
early  childhood  be  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother's  brother, 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sister  Porcia  and 
the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  second  husband, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a  stern  and  unyielding  character;  he  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer, 
72,  in  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  afterward.*, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  militum  in  Macedonia.  In 
65  he  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  treasury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Cati- 
lina.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pnnipey, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  returned  in  56 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs  ;  but  all  his 
efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rejected  when  ho 
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became  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship.  On  the  I 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49),  he  was  entrusted, 
as  propraetor,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ;  bnt,  on 
the  landing  of  Curio  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
he  abandoned  the  island  and  joined  Pompey  in 
Greece.  After  Pompey's  victory  at  Dyrrachium, 
Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  After 
this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metcllus 
Scipio,  after  a  terrible  inarch  across  the  desert 
The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Onto ;  but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with  Caesar, 
and  was  utterly  routed  at  Thapsus  (April  6th,  4G). 
All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar.  Cato  wanted  the  Romans  in 
Utica  to  stand  a  siege  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Accordingly,  after  spending  the  greater  port  of  the 
night  in  perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he 
stabbed  himself  below  the  breast  In  falling  he 
overturned  on  abacus :  his  friends,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  was  fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandages,  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  —  Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  bio- 
graphy and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  ap- 
peared Cicero's  Goto,  which  provoked  Caesar's 
Anticato.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a 
personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times, 
the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatised  ;  and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison.  — 9.  M.,  a  son 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42. 

Cato,  Valerias,  a  distinguished  grammarian  and 
poet,  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  during  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  considered  the 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  183  hexameter  versos, 
entitled  Dire*.    Edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

Catti  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  old  German  word  cat  or  cad  "  war,"  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Visurgis  ( Wcstr)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri  Decumates 
on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  in  the  mo- 
dern If  est*  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first 
mentioned  by  Caessir  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Suevi.  Although  defeated  by  Dm  sua,  Ger- 
manicus,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans;  and 
their  power  was  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cherusci.    Their  capital  was  Mattiitm. 

Catullus,  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet  horn  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  c.  87.  Catul- 
lus inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he 
squandered  a  great  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In 
order  to  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius,  but  it 
appears  that  the  spallation  was  attended  with 
little  success.  It  was  probably  during  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  brother  died  in  the  Troad —  a 
loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affecting  elegy  to 
Hortalus.  On  his  return  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome  or  at  his  country-seats  on  the  promontory  of 
Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about 
B.C  47.    The  extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of 
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in  different  styles  and  metres.  Some  are  lyrical, 
others  elegies,  others  epigrams ;  while  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  409  Hexameter  lines,  is  an 
heroic  poem.  Some  of  his  poems  are  translations 
or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his 
De  Coma  Berenxets^  which  was  taken  from  Caili- 
mnchus.  In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 
and  mythology,  he  was  called  doctms  by  Tibullus, 
Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  be  touched, 
and  his  shorter  poems  are  characterised  by  original 
invention  and  felicity  of  expression.  —  Edition*. 
By  Volpi,  Patav.  1710;  by  Doering,  Altoua,  1834, 
2nd  ed. ;  and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1829. 

Catfilua,  Lutitlus.  L  C,  consul  a  c.  242,  de- 
feated as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Aegates  islands,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241.— 
S.  <JU  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IVn  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbn  near  Vercellae 
(  I'erocUi),  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Catulus  claimed 
the  entire  honour  of  this  victory,  and  asserted  that 
Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  day 
was  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit  was 
given  to  Marius.  Catulus  belonged  to  the  aritto- 
cratical  party ;  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was 
included  by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87 ;  and 
as  escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
the  vapours  bf  a  charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  famed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote 
his  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  Consul- 
ship and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ;  but  all 
these  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  2  epi- 
grams.—8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  by  his  upright  character 
and  conduct  Being  consul  with  M.  Lepidus  in 
78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  ab- 
rogate the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  following  spring 
he  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
He  opposed  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  which 
conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  I'ompey  (67 
and  66).  He  was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and 
died  in  60. 

Caturlges,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  near  the  Cottian  Alps :  their  chief  towns 
were  Eburodukum,  and  Caturigae  or  Catori- 
magua  {Chords). 

Catufl  Decianus,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extortion  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  Hoadicea, 
a.  d.  62.    He  fled  to  Gaul 

Caaca  (Coca),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  His- 
pania  Tarracouensis  ;  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  I. 
Caucaslae  Pylae.  [Cai-carus.] 
Caucasus,  Caucaaii  Montes  (6  Kauraeor,  to 
KavmLrtor  6pot,  ra  Kavudtrta  opi} :  Caucasus).  L 
A  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extending 
W.N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  120,  its  least  60  or  70.  Its 
greatest  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  lofti- 
est summit  {Aft.  Eibrooz,  nearly  in  43°  N.  lat 
and  43=>  E.  long.),  being  16,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
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and  to  the  E.  of  this  there  are  several  other  summit* 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  W.  part  of  the  chain  is  mnch  lower,  no 
summit  W.  of  Att.  Elbroox  rising  above  the  snow 
line.  At  both  extremities  the  chain  sinks  down 
to  low  hills.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the 
chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients : 
the  one,  between  its  E.  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
near  Derbmt,  was  called  Albaniae  and  sometimes 
Caspiar  Pvlak:  the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasiac  Pylae  (/'««  of 
Darid).  In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the 
Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes, 
FjH-.iking  different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least 
70),  but  all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race,  which  bos  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such 
perfect  examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus.  —  That  the  Greeks  had 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  in  very 
early  times,  is  proved  by  the  myths  respecting 
Prometheus  and  the  Argonauts,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  Caucasus  was  regarded  as  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Oceamis.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  (i.  203) ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  march  of  Porapey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War, 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes 
and  to  ths  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means 
were  obtained  for  that  accurate  description  of  the 
Caucasus  which  Strabo  gives  in  his  1 1th  book. 
The  country  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  called  Albania  :  the  r« st  of  the  chain  divided 
Ibxria  and  Colchis,  on  the  S.,  from  Sarmatia 
Asiatic  a  on  the  N.  — 2.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  advanced  to  that  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  fonncd  the  N.  boundary  of  Ariana, 
the  Paropamisus,  they  supposed  that  they  had 
reached  the  great  Caucasian  chain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world  mentioned  by  the  early  poets,  and 
they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus:  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
Caucasus  I ndicus.  [Paropamisus. J 
Cand.  [Chacci.] 

Caucones  (Kafcurcs),  the  name  of  peoples  both 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the  same  or 
different  tribes  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. The  Caucones  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece, 
in  Elis  and  Achaia,  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
geographers  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Cau- 
cones in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  placed 
in  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonin  by  the  geographers, 
who  regarded  them  as  Pelaagians,  though  some 
thought  them  Scythians. 

Caudlum  (Caudinus),  a  town  in  Samnium  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Bene  ten  turn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  celebrated  Fnrcaltve  Cao- 
dinae,  or  Caudine  Fork*,  narrow  passes  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered 
to  the  Samnitos,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
a  c.  321 :  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia. 

Caulon  or  Caulonla  (Cauloniata :  CatUl  \'etere\ 
a  town  in  Bruttium,  N.  E.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Aulon  or  Aulonia  ;  founded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton  or  by  the  Achaeans ;  destroyed  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  cider,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  and  gave  its  territory  to  Locri;  after- 
wards rebuilt,  but  again  destroyed  in  the  war  with 
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Pyrrhus;  rebuilt  a  third  time  and  destroyed  a 
third  time  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  the  hill  Outdone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cartel  Vetere, 
Caunas.  [Byblis.] 

Caunui  (tj  Kavvot :  Kavviot :  Kaigue$\  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  S.  coast,  a  little  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  very  fertile  but 
unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a  citadel  called  Im- 
bros,  an  enclosed  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and 
safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs  (Cauncae  fieus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogencs  was 
bom  here. 

Canroj,  theArgestes(,Ap7«VT»!)  of  the  Greek*, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a  stormy  wind. 

Cavares,  or  -i,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensi*, 
E.  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

Cav&rinus,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar  made  king 
of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  B.  c.  54. 

Caystrua  (KdC>oTpoiy  Ion.  K«)<rrp»t :  Kara  Su, 
i.  e.  the  Black  River,  or  Kuchttk-M 'cinder y  i.  e.  Lit- 
tle Marauder ),  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
Tmolus),  and  flowing  between  the  ranges  of  Tmo- 
lus  and  Messogis  into  the  Aegean,  a  little  N.  W.  of 
Kphesus.  To  this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it 
did  in  Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus 
is  called  by  Homer  u  the  Asian  meadow,"  and  is 
probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia 
was  first  applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of 
the  same  name  on  its  S.  bank. 

Cebenna  Mons  or  Oebenna  (to  Ki^tvov  Spot : 
Cevennes),  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  2000  stadia 
in  length,  extending  N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum  and 
separating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii:  Cacsur 
found  them  in  the  winter  covered  with  snow  6 
feet  deep. 

Cebes  (Kfttp),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his  teacher. 
He  wrote  3  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled Tllva£  or  Talk,  is  extant.  This  work  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  explained 
by  an  old  man  to  a  circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of 
the  book  is  to  show,  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can  make 
us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a  greater  po- 
pularity. Of  the  numerous  editions  the  best  are 
by  Scbweighaiiscr,  Argent.  1806,  and  by  Comes  in 
his  edition  of  Epictctus,  Paris,  1)1'J6. 

Cebrine  (K«€pVrj),  a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  M. 
Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Antigonus  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas.  A 
little  river,  which  flowed  past  it,  was  called  Cebren 
(Ktirfv),  and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenin 
(KtgojitlaX 

Cecropta.    [Athbsab,  p.  102,  b.] 

Cecrops  (Kt7rpanj<),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  was 
married  to  Agrauloe,  daughter  of  Actaeus,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,Erysichthon,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  Athens,  and  3  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosos.  In  his  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Cecrops 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  [Athkna.] 
Cecrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  the  citadel 
of  which  was  called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have 
divided  Attica  into  12  communities,  and  to  havs> 
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introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilised  life ;  he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Supt^r  or  minus,  an  epithet 
which  some  explain  by  his  having  instituted  mar- 
riage, while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to 
the  legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a  man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  later  Greek  writers 
describe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized  life; 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modern  critics. 

Cecryphalia  (Ktvov^dActa),  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurus. 

Cedreae  (K«3>«u  or  -smu,  K«8>#dVij$  or  -a«ot), 
a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf. 

Cedrenus,  Georgia*,  a  Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  goes  down  to  a.  d.  1 057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Dekker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

Celaenae  (KfAoW,  KcAoiWrttt),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamca  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Macandcr  and 
Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a  citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city,  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a  grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city 
was  a  royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  a 
great  park  (wapdi«nr©t)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  residence  of  a  satrap.  The  Macan- 
der  took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
through  the  park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Marsyas. 

Celaeno  (KeAoW).  L  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
At  Lis  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon. — 2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.  [Harpyiab.] 

Celfia  (CV/jr),  an  important  town  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Noricnm,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
Claudia,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia  ;  hence  the  modern 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

Celenderis  (K*AfV5Vpi»  :  Kh*Undrek\  a  sea-port 
town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  San- 
darus  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
Samians. 

Celer,  together  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severus  began  digging  a  canal  from  the  lake  Aver- 
nus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Celer,  P.  Egnatiua.  [Barba.] 

Celetrum  (Kastoria),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacns  Castoris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  Diocletianopolu. 

CeleuB  (K^Aftf!),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanlra,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Demeter  with  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then  bestowed 
gnat  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Triptolbmus.] 
C*  let  is  is  described  as  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  | 
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Celsa  {Veliila  Ru.,  nr.  AVso),  a  town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberus,  with  a  stone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Victrit  Julia  Ceha. 

Celsus.  1.  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  usurped  the 
purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
hts  reign,  a.  d.  265.-2.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  Aeyos  aAij<tyi,  which  acquired  so  much 
notoriety  from  the  answer  written  to  it  by  Origen. 
[Oriornbs.]  —3.  A.  Cornelias  Celsus,  probably 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remains 
entire,  his  treatise  De  Medicinay  **  On  Medicine,"  in 
8  books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the  general 
I  principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology ;  the  re- 
maining books  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and 
fourth  to  internal  diseases  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations ; 
and  the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  surgery.  The  work  has  been 
much  valued  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. — Editions.  By  Milligan,  Edinb.  1 826  ;  bv 
Ritter  and  Albers,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835.  —  4. 
Julias  Celsus.  a  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  7th 
century  after  Christ,  made  a  recension  of  the  text  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modern  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  was  in 
reality  written  by  Petrarch. — 0.  P.  Juventius 
Celsaa,  two  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son,  both  of 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus, 
who  was  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  favoured. 
He  wrote  Dujcsta  in  39  books,  Epitiolat,  Qwits- 
tktnes,  and  Institutions  in  7  books.  — 6.  P.  Ma 
rius  Celsus,  an  able  general  first  of  Galba  and 
afterwards  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of  Otbo's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus  was  par- 
doned by  Vitcllius,  and  was  allowed  by  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  n.  69). 

Celt&e,  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a  great 
part  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  rail  them  by  3  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  Celtae  (KcAra/, 
K«Ar<»0,  Oalatae  (roAdToi),  and  Gaili  (rdAAot). 
Their  name  was  originally  given  to  all  the  people 
of  N.  and  \V.  Europe,  who  were  not  Iberians,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans :  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  the 
other  Indo  Germanic  races,  they  came  from  tho 
East,  and,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  roost 
powerful  part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Gantmiia  in  the 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  in  the  N.  From 
this  country  they  spread  o\  er  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  times  as  a  mi- 
gratory race,  ready  to  abandon  their  home*,  and 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  win. 
Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were  8  other  dif~ 
|  fcrent  settlements  of  the  nation,  which  mav  be  dis- 
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by  the  following  names: — 1.  Iberian 
Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in 
Spain.  [Cbltibhrl]  2.  British  Celts,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  [Britannia.]  8. 
Belgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled  with  Ger- 
BuMis.  4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at 
different  periods,  and  eventually  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after 
them  Gallia  Cisalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
snd  on  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helvetii,  Gothini. 
Osi,  Vindelici,  Raeti,  Norici,  and  Canii.  6.  Il- 
ly rian  Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci, 
settled  on  Mt.  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
bogi,  T  roc  mi  and  Tectosages,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Galatia. —  Some  ancient  writers 
divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  Celts  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
Celts,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls :  to  the  latter  race  the 
Cirobri  belonged,  and  they  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  twofold  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to  cor- 
respond te  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts  are 
at  pri-sent  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
Gael  and  the  Kymry,  who  differ  in  language  and 
customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymry  of  Wales. 
—  The  Colts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  men  of  large  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
with  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
They  fought  with  long  swords ;  their  first  charge 
in  battle  was  the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly 
resisted,  they  usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  Romans :  once  they  took  Rome,  and 
laid  it  in  ashes  ( B.  r,  330).  —  For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization,  see 
Gallia. 

Celtiberi  (K*At»§J}o«j),  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
renees at  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  Iberus 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  W.,  and 
in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Darius  rise.  They 
were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Arkvacab, 
BBRONE&,  and  PBLKNDONRfl,  which  were  the 
3  most  important,  the  Lusonks,  Bblli,  Dittani, 
Ac.  Their  chief  towns  were  Sbgobrioa,  Ni'- 
mantia,  Bilbilik,  Ac  Their  country  called 
Ccltiberia  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  proved 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  sub- 
mitted to  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
but  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
them  to  rebel,  and  for  many  years  they  success- 
fully defied  the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  re- 
duced to  submission  on  the  capture  of  Nuraantia 
by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (a.  c.  134),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Scrtorius,  and  it 
was  not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

Celtic!.  L  A  Celtic  people  in  Lusitania  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Anas,  —  2.  A  Celtic  people 
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in  Gallaecta  near  the  promontory  NVriura,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  ( C.  Fini$tern). 

Cenaeum  (Kijrator  &npov :  Kanaia  or  Litar), 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Euboea,  opposite  Ther- 
mopylae, with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

Cenchreae  (Kryxpiat).  L  The  E.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  E.  —  2.  A  town  in  Argolia, 
S.  of  Argon,  on  the  road  to  Tegen. 

Cenomani,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Aulkrci,  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
country  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia.  They 
were  at  constant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  icc^  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  these  people. 

Cenaorinui.  L  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  was  shortlv 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers.  —  2\ 
Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  de  Die  AWi,  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  for 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  a.  r>. 
238.  A  fragment  de  Afciris  and  lost  tracts  oV 
Accentilmt  and  de  Geomririu  are  nam  bed  to  this 
Censorious.  —  Editions.  By  Havercarap,  Lug.  Bat. 
1743;  by  Gruber,  Noremb.  1805. 

Censorinus,  Maxclnc.  L  C,  son  of  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (u.  c  356),  was  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  family  who  had  the  surname  Censorinus. 
He  was  consul  in  B.C.  310,  and  conducted  the  war 
in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a  second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a  person  held 
the  office  of  censor  twice.  —  2.  L.,  consul  1 49,  tho 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  the 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M'.  Mu- 
nilius.  —  3.  0.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  against  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  tho 
Colline  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Sulla's  order.  Censorinus  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  — 
4.  L.,  a  partizan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.-5.  C,  consul  B.c  8,  died  in  Asia 
a.  u.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centauri  (Kerrovpei),  that  is,  the  Bull-killers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and  savage  life,  and 
arc  hence  called  <pyp*s  or  in  Homer.  In 

later  accounts  they  were  represented  as  half-horses 
and  half-men.  Their  origin  is  variously  related. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Centaunts, 
the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
pocentaurs  by  mixing  with  Magneaian  mares.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centaurs 
and  Hippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  us  two 
distinct  classes  of  beings,  although  the  name  of 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers.  The  Centaurs  are  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  tho 
Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pi- 
nt hous.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Findus.  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  tho 
most  crk-brntcd  among  the  Centaurs.    [Chiron. J 
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We  know  that  hunting  the  boll  on  horseback  was 
a  national  custom  in  Thessaly,  and  that  the  Thes- 
salians  were  celebrated  rider*.  Hence  may  have 
arisen  the  fable  that  the  Centaurs  were  half' men 
and  half-horse*,  just  as  the  Americans,  when  they 
first  saw  a  S|«aniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
generally,  as  men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with 
it*  4  feet  and  toil. 

Cent  rites  (Ktmplr^s :  Bedlit),  a  small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  the  Arsissa  Palus  (L.  Kan),  and  flows  into 
the  Tigris. 

Centumalnj,  FuMus.  L  Cn.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Conrus  a.  a  301  ;  consul  298, 
when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Samnites;  and 
propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the  Etruscans. 
—  2.  Cn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  lllyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Teuta.  —  8.  Co.,  euro  I e  aedile 
214  ;  praetor  213,  with  Suessula  as  his  province; 
and  consul  211  ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Herdonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  — 4.  H.,  praetor  ur- 
banns  1 92,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Centum  Cellae  (Civiia  Vecdua\  a  sea-port  town 
in  Etruria,  first  became  a  place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  here  and  constructed  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9th  century,  but  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  Civita  Fecckia, 

Centuripaa  (tA  Ktcrdpiva,  °f  Kirroipiwcu : 
K«KTOpnr!rof,  in  Thuc  ol  Kcsropiirft,  Centuri- 
plnus :  Ccniorli\  an  ancient  town  of  the  Siculi  in 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
Catana  to  Panorrous,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Symaethus ;  in  it*  neighbourhood  a  great  quantity 
of  corn  was  grown,  and  it  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Ceo*  (Kl«t,  Ion.  Kios:  Kctos,  Ion.  K^tbt,  Cens: 
/f<u),  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clade*,  between  the  Attic  promontory  Suuium  and 
the  island  Cythnus,  celebrated  for  iu  fertile  soil 
and  its  genial  climate.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Ionian*,  and  originally  contained  4  towns,  Ktlis, 
Carthaea,  Coressus,  and  Poccessa;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a  native  of  Iulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the 
Crae  tntmera  netiiae,   (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  38.) 

Cephile  (Kc^aA^),  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eraiinus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

Cephallenia  (KftpaMrpla,  Kf^paXrivla :  K«paA- 
A^v,  pi.  KtQaMrjris :  Qep&alonia\  called  by  Ho- 
mer Same  (Idm)  or  Samofl  (2«U»),  the  largest 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  on 
the  E.  by  a  narrow  channel,  contains  348  square 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  Cbphalub.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulyaaes:  but  the  name  Cephallenia 
first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous  (TotroAocWn) ;  and  the  highest 
mountain,  called  Acnoa,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ccphalleuia  was  a  tetrapolia,  containing  the  4 


town*,  Same,  Pa  lb,  Cbanil,  and  Peoni.  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitant*  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallenia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  to 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  189.  In  modern  times  the  island  was  for  a 
long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  but  is 
now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

Cephaloedlum  (K*<p*\otSior :  Ccphaloedittaus; 
C*/aii  or  Oephal*),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Si- 
cily in  the  territory  of  Him  era. 

CephUos  (KtyoAos)*  *-  Son  of  Hermes  and 
Heme,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  — 
2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of 
Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  Ho  was  beloved  by  Eos,  but 
as  he  rejected  her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  The 
goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger, 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house. 
Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himself 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and 
a  spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a  youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and  spear, 
Cephalus  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  then 
made  herself  known  to  him  as  his  wife  Procris. 
This  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  them.  Procris 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  therefor* 
jealously  watched  Cephalus  when  he  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  acci- 
dent with  the  never-erring  spear.  A  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  same  story  is  given  by 
Ovid.  {Met.  viL  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  Cepha- 
lus fought  with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans, 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  island  which,  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  —  3.  A  Syracusan,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  iu  Plato's 
Republic. — 4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the 
Collytean  demus,  flourished  B,  c.  402. 

Cephaui  (Kir^cvs).  L  King  of  Ethiopia,  son 
of  Belus,  husband  of  Cassiepeia,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after  his 
death.  —  2.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nearea  or  Cleobule, 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  most  of  his  sons,  in 
an  expedition  against  Hercules. 

Cephlala  or  Cepbissia  (Kitfurfo  more  correct 
than  Kr)<ptaala :  Ki)$tcit6t:  A'rrtsta),  one  of  the  1 2 
Cecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  N.  E.  of  Athens, 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt  Pentelicus. 

Cephisodoruf  (Kityur&wpoO-  *-  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  u.  c.  402. 
—  2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  disciple  of  lacerates, 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against  Aristotle, 
entitled  al  wpbs  ' ApurrvriXi)  iurrtypatpal. 

Cephisodotua  ( Kn0«ro8oros).  L  An  Athenian 
general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various  occa- 
sions from  ac.  371  to  355.-2.  An  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Phocion, 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the 
stern  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias,  and  adopted 
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a  more  animated  and  graceful  style.— 3.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  usually  called  the  Younger,  a  son  of 
the  great  Praxiteles,  flourished  300. 

Cephisophon  (KrFpiao<pii>v\  a  friend  of  Euri- 
pides, is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  hare  aided  him  with  his 
advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

Cephlans  or  Cepbissus  (Kioto's,  KitfuraSs). 
1.  The  chief  river  in  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  rises  near 
Lilaea  in  Phocis,  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais, 
which  is  hence  called  Cephitu  in  the  Hind  (v.  709). 
[Copais.]  — 2.  The  largest  river  in  Attica,  rises 
in  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Pentelicus,  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha- 
lerum. —  8.  There  waa  also  a  river  of  this  name 
in  Argolis,  Salamis,  Sicyonia,  and  Scyros. 

Oar  (K^p),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(K-fjp  or  Kjjpct  dardroio).  The  Krjp**  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hate- 
ful, because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house 
of  Hades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

Ceramua  Kipafuts :  Kentmo\  a  Dorian  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Cherso- 
nesus  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cera- 
mic gulf  (6  Ktpttfuuibt  itikwoi :  Gulf  of  A'os,  or, 
Golfit  di  Stcmco)  took  its  name.  [Caria.] 

Cerasua  (Ktpaaovs:  K*paaoOvrtos :  nr.  Khere- 
sokh),  a  flourishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  ;  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which 
Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name. 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  brought  back  plants  of  the 
cherry  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
only  to  some  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier. —  Cerasus  fell 
into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Pharnacia  (Khe- 
rttoun). 

Cerata  (rek  K/porra),  the  Horns,  a  mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaris. 

Ceraunli  Montea  (Ktpaiirta  6pr) :  Khimara),  a 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  lllyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived  their 
name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  oc. 
curred  among  them  (xtpavvSt).  These  mountains 
made  the  coast  of  Epirus  dangerous  to  ships.  They 
were  also  called  Acroccraunia,  though  this  name 
was  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains  were  called  Ceraunii. 

Cerberus  (K4p€*po$\  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the  dog,"  and 
without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (//.  viii.  368,  Od. 
xi.  623.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a  son  of  Typhaon  and 
Echidna,  and  represents  him  with  50  heads.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only  3 
heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  with  ser- 
pents round  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
him  many-headed  or  hundred- headed.  The  den 
of  Cerberus  is  usually  placed  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
shades  of  the  departed. 

Cerca»6rum,  or  •us,  or  -esfira  (Kf/wtoWpot 
w<$Au,  Herod.,  KcptcsVovpo,  Strab. :  ElArkaa),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
principal  branches,  the  E.  or  Pclusiac,  the  W.  or 
Canopic,  and  the  N.  between  them. 
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Cercetae  or  -ii  (K«p«*toi,  probably  the  CVr- 
ausiatu),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov). 

Cercetlus,  a  mountain  in  Theaaaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Hindus. 

Cercina  mid  Cercinltia  (Ktptttra,  Kt/winnr; 
Karktnak  It„  Ramlah  and  (ikerba),  2  low  islands 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  tho 
Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a  bridge,  and  possessing 
a  fine  harbour.  Cercina  was  the  larger,  and  had 
on  it  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Cerdne  (K«p*/*tj:  Kuradagh)%  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Sintice  and  Paeon ia. 

Cercinitia  (KcpKmrit),  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which  this 
river  flows. 

Cercinlunt,  a  town  in  Thesaaly  on  the  lake 
Bobeis. 

Cerco,  Q.  Lntitifas,  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatua,  u.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  first  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Palisci 
or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Cercopea  (Klpjrstircs),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  216)  ;  but  the 
comic  poem  Certxtpes,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
boea.  Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  having  deceived  him. 

Cereopt  (ltfp*o4).  L  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a  Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem,  "  on  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
Hades."  —  2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  Aegimiut,  which  is  also  as- 
scribed  to  Hesiod. 

Cercyon  (K«p«W),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- 
stus a  cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  Atone,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  he 
overcame  in  wrestling  ;  he  was  in  the  end  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cerdyllum  (KfpSuAtov),  a  small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
Atnphipolis. 

Cerealis,  PetiEfos,  aerved  under  Vettius  Bola- 
nus,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61  ;  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 69  ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ;  and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Brigantcs. 

Cereatae,  a  town  of  the  Hernici  in  Latium,  be- 
tween Sora  and  Anagnia. 

Ceres.  [Dbmstkr.] 

Cerilli  (tSrtlla  Vecchi<i)%  a  town  in  Bruttium  on 
the  coast,  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Cerinthns  (K^jpirOoi),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboca,  on  the  river  Budorus. 

Cerne  (KrfpKrj),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
traded.  Iu  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even 
denied  its  existence. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  in  Histiaeotia  in  Thesaaly, 
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•aid  to  hare  made  all  the  sheep  black  which  drank 
of  it 

Cerret&ni,  nn  Iberian  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensia,  inhabited  the  modern  Cerdtutne  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divided  into  the 
2 'tribes  of  the  Juliani  and  Augustani :  they  were 
celebrated  for  their  hams. 

Cersobleptes  ( K*pffo6\4imit),um  of  Cotys,king 
of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c.  358  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Berisades  and 
Amadocua,  who  were  probably  hit  brothel*.  A» 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  Cersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  tributary,  343. 

Cera  OB  (K/p<Toi:  \ferket\  a  river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pylae  Syro-Ciliciae,  into  the  E. 
•ide  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Certonlum  (Ktprdytov),  a  town  in  Mysia, men- 
tioned only  by  Xenophon  (Amib.  vii.  8.  §8). 

Cerridlua  Scaev81a.  [Scarvola.] 

Ceryx  (Kvpvt),  «"»  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Oestrus  (Kt<npus :  Ak-tu\  a  considerable  river 
of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurus  S.-wards 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  at  least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  W.  bank,  60  stadia  (10  geog. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

Cetei  (K^tcmm),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  Pergamus,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od,  xi.  521).  Their  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  Cbtiur. 

Cethegus,  Cornelius,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion 
of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  eu>eiuti  Ctthegi  (Art  PocL 
50)  ;  and  Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  tjrsertique  tnonus  vetana  Cethnji. 
1.  K,  cumle  aedile  and  pontifcx  mazimus  B.  c. 
213  ;  praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of 
Apulia  ;  censor  209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
where  he  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  medulla^ 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  uwijre  of  f^atin  words-  (Epist.  ii.  2. 
)1C,  Art.  Pott.  50.)—  2.  C,  commanded  in  Spain 
a*  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199;  consul  197.  when 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cisalpine  Oaul  ;  and  censor  194.  —  3.  P.,  curule 
aedile  187,  praetor  185,  and  consul  18).  The  grave 
of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his  consulship.  4. 
M.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a  part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  — 0.  P.,  a  friend  of  Marius,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  but  in  83  went  over  to  Sulla,  and 
was  pardoned. —  6.  C,  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was 
a  profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus 
stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His 
charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators  ;  but 
the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Cetlna  (K^rnos),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.  through  the  district  of  Ela'itis,  and 
fulling  into  the  CaYcus  close  to  Pergamus. 

Ceutr6nes  or  Centrfaei,  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  Nervii. 
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CSyx  (K^w|),  king  of  Trachys,  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  [Al- 
cyone.] He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who  fell 
righting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

Chaboras.  [Aborrbah.] 

Chabrfas  (Xagpki),  a  celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral. In  a  c.  392  he  succeeded  Iphicratea  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth.  In 
388  he  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agosilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated. — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  A  statue  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture.  In 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Naxos  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pol] is.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  of  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  Persia.  In  358  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  compelled 
by  Charidetntu  to  make  a  peace  unfavourable  to 
Athena  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  in 
357,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  be  sailed  into  the  harbour  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it, 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chaerea,  C.  Cassias,  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  em- 
peror Caligula  was  slain,  a.  d.  41.  Chaerea  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  his  accession. 

Chaeremon  (XaipV*'*').  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  flou- 
rished b.  c.  380.  He  is  erroneously  called  a  comic 
poet  by  some  writers.  There  are  3  epigrams  as- 
cribed to  Chaeremon  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  ^— 
8.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  chief  libra- 
rian of  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  afterwards 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Nero, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Acgae.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics,  on 
Comets,  and  a  grammatical  work.  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

Cbaerephon  ( XatptQwv),  a  well-known  disciple 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  retumed  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy, B.C.  403.  He  was  dead  when  the  trial  of 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

Chaeronea  (Xaifiuytia :  Xaipwtit :  Capvrnti), 
the  Homeric  Arne  according  to  Pausanias,  a  town 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephisus  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
by  the  Boeotians,  &c,  447,  still  more  for  Philip's 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  338,  and  for  Sulla's  \ic- 
tory  over  the  army  of  Mithridates,  86.  Chaeronea 
was  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.  Several  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  at  Capunia, 
more  particularly  a  theatre  excavated  in  the  nxk, 
an  aqueduct,  and  the  marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces), 
which  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

Chalaenm  (XdAojor:  Xakcuot\  a  port-town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Phocis. 

Chalastra  (XaAciirrpa,  in  Herod.  XaKiarpr)  • 
XaXaarpatot:  CWeicia),  a  town  in  Mygdonia  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axius. 

Chalce  or  -ae  or  -ia  (XoAktj,  XdAxcu,  XaAxfa  : 
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XoAuhmot  or  -/ttji  :  Ckarki),  an  island  of  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  near  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Chalcedon  (XaA*rrj8orv,  more  correctly,  KoAxn- 
IJ>»:  XaAanSdVios :  CkaiknioH^  Grk.,  Kadi-Kioi, 
Turk.,  Rn.),  a  Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pro  pontic  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Megara  in  b.  c.  685.  After  a  long 
period  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
capture  by  the  Persians  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Athenians),  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bi- 
thynia, and  suffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (a.  c. 
1 40).  The  Roman*  restored  its  fortifications,  and 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
or  Pontica  Prima,  After  various  fortunes  under 
the  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
—  The  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  a.  d.  451. 

Chalcldlce  (XoAKiSt'trn),  a  peninsula  in  Mace- 
donia between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs, 
runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  5- pronged  fork,  termi- 
nating in  3  smaller  peninsulas,  Pallbnb,  Sitho- 
nia,  and  Acts  or  Athos,  It  derived  its  name 
from  Chalcidian  colonists.    [Chalcir,  No.  1.] 

Chalcidlua,  a  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived 
probably  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
translated  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
which  he  likewise  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary. 
Edited  by  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa- 
bricins,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chaicioecua  (XoAkJoikoj),  m  the  goddess  of  the 
brazen  house,'*  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
from  the  brazen  temple  which  she  had  in  that 
city. 

Chalcis  (XoAxiV.  XoA*i8*ot,  Chalcidensis).  L 
(Egripo  or  Negropoxte),  the  principal  town  of  Eu- 
boea,  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
pus,  and  united  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
Abantes  or  Curetca,  and  colonized  by  Attic  Ionians 
under  Cothus.  Iu  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  founded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Macedonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
gulfs,  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalci- 
dice.  In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
Naxos.  Chalcia  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
during  the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  different  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 
macy in  Greece.  —  The  orator  I  sac  us  and  the  poet 
Lycophron  were  born  at  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died 
here.  —  2.  A  town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis, 
and  hence  also  called  Jfypochalcis.S.  (Kinnesrin, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  near  the 
termination  of  the  river  Chains  ;  the  chief  city  of 
the  district  of  Cbalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of 
the  Orontes.— 4.  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 
in  the  plain  of  Marsyas. 

Chaloocondylea,  or,  by  contraction,  Chalcon- 
dylea,  Laonjcus  or  Nicolaus.  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, flourished  a.  o.  1 440,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
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the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  inctuding  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  Edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris, 
1650. 

Chaldaea  (XaXSala  :  XaAoatot),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chaldaeans  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon.] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeaus  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people,  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  a  clear  view  of  their  early  history. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  A'ur- 
</ufaa,  whence  they  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Me  sopotamia  and  Babylonia.  Respecting  the  Clial- 
daeans  as  the  ruling  class  in  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy, see  Babylon. 

Chains  (XdAor  :  Koweik),  a  rirer  of  N.  Syria, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroeaand  Chalcis,  and  terminating 
in  a  marshy  lake. 

Chalybes  (XiAutf<r),a  remarkable  Asiatic  people, 
about  whom  we  find  various  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  the  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  Thcmiscyra  and  the  Thermodon 
(and  probably  to  a  wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
clearly  mentions  them  among  the  nations  W.  of  the 
Halys),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  ho 
elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeaus  ;  and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybes  and 
Chaldaei  as  originallv  the  same  people. 

Chalybon  (Xa\v€wv.  O.  T.  llelbon),  a  consi- 
derable city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as 
Bxrora.  The  district  about  it  was  called  Chaly- 
bonitis. 

Chamaeleon  (Xa/uuAcW),  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Cham&vi,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  several  times.  They  first  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated E.,  defeated  the  Bructcri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  I lan.  At  a  later 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are 
tioned  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

Chaones  (XsWcs),  a  Pelaaginn  people,  one  of 
the  3  peoples  which  inhabited  Epjrus,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along  the  coast 
from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acroct-raunian  pro- 
montory, which  district  was  therefore  called  Chao- 
nia.  By  the  poets  Chaouius  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  EpiroL 

Chaos  (Xdoj),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  out  of 
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which  the  pods,  men,  and  all  things  arose.  Chaos 
was  called  the  mother  of  Erebos  and  Nyx. 

Charadra  {XapdSpa:  XapaXpafot).  1.  A  town 
in  Phocia  on  the  river  Charadrns,  situated  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Lilaea.  —  2.  A  town  in  Epi- 
rus,  N.W.  of  Arabracia.—  3.  A  town  in  Mease- 
nia,  built  by  Pelops. 

CharadruB  (Xapaipos).  h  A  small  river  in 
Phocia,  a  tributary  of  the  Cephistn.  —  2.  A  small 
river  in  Argolis,  a  tributary  of*  the  Inachus.—  3.  A 
small  river  in  Messcnia,  rises  near  Oechalia. 

Charaz  (Xdpa£),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian, 
wrote  a  work  in  40  hooks,  called  'EAAnvuri,  and 
another  named  Xpovixd. 

Ch&rax  (Xdpaf,  L  e.  a  palitaded  camp  :  Xapa- 
iaiv6t\  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  IAlbx- 
a  NnaiA,  No.  4,]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a  bare  mention,  in  the  Cheraonesut  Tautica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenac  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a  few  more. 

CharaxtLS  (Xdpa£os)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sca- 
mandronyraas  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  Rhodopis. 

Chares  (Xdprit).  L  An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor* 
nipt  ion  to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
b.  c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
rives, and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  war,  after  the  death  of  Chahriaa,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Ipbicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
having  refused,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement,  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III.  In 
the  Olynthian  war,  349,  he  commanded  the  merce- 
naries sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium 
against  Philip  ;  but  he  effected  nothing,* and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in 
334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigenm  ;  and  in  333  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene.— >2.  Of  Myti- 
lene, an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  10  books.  —  3.  Of 
Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.C  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,0  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  12  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
mul  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  56  years 
after  iu  erection,  B.  c.  224.  The  fragments  re- 
mained on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  a.  n.  672. 

Charides  (Xo/kkAtjj).  1»  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 


sioners appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Ilermae,  B.C.  415  ;  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ;  and 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  on  the  capture  of  Athens  hy 
Lysander,  404.  —2.  An  eminent  physician  at 
Rome,  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Chariclo  (XapnrA^).  L  A  nymph,  daughter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  mother  of 
Carystus  and  OcyroS.  —  2.  A  nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Charidemus  (XaplSrinos).  L  Of  Oreus  in 
Euboca,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Ipbicrates  and  Timo- 
theus. He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap 
Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 
III.,  and  subsequently  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
whoso  daughter  he  married.  On  the  murder  of 
Cotys,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
his  son  Ccrsobleptes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  for  tbe 
possession  of  the  ChersonesuB.  In  349  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  the 
Olynthian  war,  but  next  year  was  superseded  and 
replaced  by  Chares.— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexan- 
der in  B.  c  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Charil&UB,  or  Charillus  (XaplXaM,  Xd><AAoi), 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectea,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgns  when  he  placed 
him,  yet  a  new-bom  infant,  on  the  royal  seat,  and 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for  their  king. 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argos  and  Tegea  ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tegeans,  but  was  dis- 
missed without  ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (which 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Charis  (Xdpit),  the  personification  of  Grace  and 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.  382)  Charis  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  but  in  the 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaes- 
tus, from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least  a  close  connection 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was  at  an 
early  period  divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings,  and 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  times.  —  The  Charites,  called  Gratia* 
by  the  Romans,  are  usually  described  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  3  in  number,  namely, 
Euphrosync,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  name*  of 
the  Charites  sufficiently  express  their  character. 
They  were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  en- 
joyments of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostly  described  as  in  the  service  of 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates 
gods  and  men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness 
which  they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasures  are 
expressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19.  15),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
Muses,  with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
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naked :  specimens  of  both  representations  of  the 
Ch  antes  are  still  extant.  They  appear  unsuspi- 
cious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  each  other. 

Charts!  us.  L  Aoralitu  Arcaditis,  a  Roman 
jurist,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  wrote  3  works,  Dt  TeMtbuM,  IM  Munrribm 
cirUibuSy  and  De  Officio  PnufecH  praetorio,  all  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  Digest— 2.  Flavin*  Sosi- 
prUer,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
400,  author  of  a  treatise  in  5  books,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  entitled  Imstitutiones  Gramma, 
ttrar,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state.  Edited. by  Putsch ius  in  Gramma' 
ticae  Latinae  Amctore*  AntiquL,  Hanov.  1605,  and 
by  Lindemann,  in 
ram,  Lips.  1840. 

Chart  tes.  [Charts.] 

Charlton  (Xaplrttv),  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town  of 
Caria,  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  8  bonks, 
on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe.  The 
name  is  probably  feigned  (from  x*P"  *na'  ,A4>poo'f- 
ru),  as  the  time  and  position  of  the  author  cer- 
tainly are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary 
of  the  orator  Atheiiagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thocydides 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  real  life 
or  the  time  of  the  author ;  but  he  probably  did  not 
lire  earlier  than  the  5th  century  after  Christ 
Edited  by  DK)rvillc,  3  vols.  Amst  1750,  with  a 
valuable  commentary  ;  reprinted  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  Lips.  1783. 

Charmanda  (Xop/uirtir:  nr.  HadUha  or  Hit), 
a  great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Charroldes  ( Xop/*llhjr).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Olsncon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
roan  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  b.  c  404  ho  was  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
was  slain  fighting  against  Thrasylmlus  at  the  Pi- 
raeus.—8.  Called  also  Ch  armadas  by  Cicero,  a 
friend  of  Philo  of  Larisrn,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  the  founder 
of  a  4th  Academy.    He  flourished  b.  c  100. 

Charon  (Xdpwr).  L  Son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  he  was  paid 
with  an  o  bolus  or  dan  ace,  which  coin  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  to  its  burial. 
He  is  represented  as  an  aged  man  with  a  dirty 
beard  and  a  mean  dress.  — 2.  A  distinguished 
Tbeban,  concealed  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators in  his  house,  when  they  returned  to 
Thebes  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
Spartans,  B.C.  879.— 8.  An  historian  of  Lam psacus, 
flourished  B.  c.  464,  and  wrote  works  on  Aethiopia, 
Persia,  Greece,  &c^  the  fragments  of  which  are 
collected  by  MUUer,  Fragm.  Hittor.  Craee.  Paris, 
1841. 

Charon  das  (Xapwyoas),  a  lawgiver  of  Catena, 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities  of 
Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  date 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  he  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
B.C.  494—476,  for  the  Rheginns  used  the  laws  of 
Charondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus. 
The  latter  fact  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  ac- 
that  Clmrondai  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for 
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Thurii,  since  this  city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one  day  forgot  to 
lay  aside  his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  citizen,  he 
exclaimed,  44  By  Zeus,  I  will  establish  it,"  and 
immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas were  probably  in  verse. 

Charops  (Xipoty).  L  A  chief  among  the  Epi- 
rots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  V.,  b.c  198.— 2.  A  grandson  of  the  above. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  own  country  adhered  to  the  Roman 


to 

cause ;  but  he  is  represented  by  Polybius  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.    He  died  at  Brundisium,  157. 

Charybdis.  [Scylla.] 

Chasuari,  or  Chasuarii,  or  Chattuarli,  a  people 
of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  position  is  uncertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Chatti ;  and  in  later  times  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  M»as  as  a  part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti.    f  CattlJ 

Chaud  or  Cauci,  a  powerful  people  in  the  N.E. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  {Ems)  and  the 
Albis  (Elbe),  divided  by  the  Visurgis  ( Heser), 
which  flowed  through  their  territory  into  Majores 
and  M  in  ores,  the  former  W.  and  the  latter  E.  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
noblest  and  the  justest  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  a.  n.  5,  and 
assisted  the  utter  in  their  wars  against  the  Che- 
rusci; but  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub- 
sequently became  merged  in  the  general  name  of 
Sax  inns. 

Che II don,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

Chelidohia  (XsArtorfs),  wife  of  Cleonymus,  to 
whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence  of  a 
paKKion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  A  reus  I. 

Chelldonlae  Insulae  (X«A(8dr<cu  rrj<roi :  Khe- 
Udom\  a  group  of  5  (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  shallows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or  Chelidonia 
(Khelidoni)  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

Chelon&taa  (XtAawdrat :  C.  Tonsese),  a  pro- 
montory in  Elis,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the  most 
wt'Sterly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Chemmii  aft  Pan5pdlii  (Xififus,  Tlav6iro\ts: 
X«wuYnt :  Ekkmim%  Ru.),  a  great  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bonk  of  the 
Nile,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  its 
stone-quarries,  and  its  temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus. 

ChenSboscIa  (Xt)vo€otTKla  :  KaatesSaid,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Diospolis  Parva. 

Cheops  (Xloif ),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  godless 
I  and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects. 

Chephren  (Xc^fr/js>),kbg  of  Egypt,  brother  and 
successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  trranny  he 
followed,  reigned  56  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of 
these  brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
by  their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  uear  the  place. 

u  4 
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Cherslphron  (X*p<Ti<t>pvr)  or  Ctesiphon,  an 

architect  of  Cnos&us  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  with 
hi*  son  Metagencs,  built,  or  commenced  building, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  He  flou- 
rished B.  c.  560. 

Chersonesua  ( XtpffdV»<rot,  Alt  XfdfSoVrjo-oj), 
"a  land-island,"  that  is,  u  a  peninsula"  (from 
x*(xrot  "land"  and  »-ij<ror  44  island").  1.  Ch. 
Thracica  (I'emutula  of  the  DardantiU-t  or  of  CiaJ- 
lipoli),  usually  called  at  Athens  **  The  Chcrsone- 
sus"  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
slip  of  land,  420  stadia  in  length,  running  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Card  ia.  The  Chersonese  was  colonized  by 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  the  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.-—  2.  TauriCA  or  Bcytbica  (Crimea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  united 
to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsula  with  the 
Peloponnesus  both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tpi)x«'-f  °*  the  Rugged 
(Herod,  ir.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  Bosporus. — There 
was  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chersonesua,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula, 
called  if*  M'*P^  X«p.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
larger,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  — 8.  Cimbrica 
(JullatuL)  See  Cimhri. —  i.  (C.  Oitrxmisi),  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
rroozen.  —  5.  (CVn-o*«o),  a  town  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctus  in  the 


Chemaei,  the  -most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cieuta  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the  head.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
(  HVser),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Han 
and  the  Elbe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
w  ith  the  Roajsuia,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
powerful  league  of  the  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  Varus  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a.  n.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon 
lost  their  influence.  Their  neighbours  the  Catti 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Caesium  (Xfcior),  a  promontory  of  Samoa, 
with  a  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xijtr/cu.  Near  it  waa 
a  little  river  Chesius,  flowing  j>a»t  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Chilon  (XciXwv,  Xi'Ao»k),  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Dumatretus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  bages,  flourished 
li.  c.  590.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  hia 
aon  gained  the  price  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  some  to  Chilon. 

Ghimaera  (Xlfuupa\  a  fire- breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  waa  that  of  a  lion,  the 
hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,'and  the  middle  that  of 
a  goat.    According  to  Heaiod,  she  waa  a  daughter 
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of  Typhaonand  Echidna,  and  had  3  heads,  one  of 
each  of  the  3  animals  before  mentioned.  She  made 
great  havoc  in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  waa  at  length  killed  by  Bellerophon.  Virgil 
places  her  together  with  other  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcua.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire-breathing  monater  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera  near  Pha- 
aelia,in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species  of 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

ChimerTon,  a  promontory  and  harbour  of  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirua. 

Chion  {Xim»\  of  Heraclea.  on  the  Pontus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  waa  in  consequence  killed, 
B.  c  353.  There  are  extant  13  letters  which  are 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  origin.  Edited  by  Coberus,  Lips. and  Dread. 
1 765,  and  by  Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  Memnon, 
Lips.  1816. 

ChHne  (XioVn).  L  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Eu- 
molpus.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  by 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus 
and  Philammon,  the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
the  latter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis 
for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the 

goddess. 

Cbionldes  (Xtmvlir)$  and  X«o*'/"h?ir),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  b.  c.  460,  and 
was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athenian  comedy 
that  form  which  it  retained  down  to  the  time  of 


Chloa  (Xfoi  :  X7or,  CKiut :  Grk.  Alio,  Ital. 
•Sctb,  Turk.  SaJd-Andassi,  i.e.  Afodw-iiland),  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Cla/omenae, 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  was  reckoned  at  000 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  iu  greatest  breadth 
about  10,  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  about  8.  It  is  said  to  have 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aetbalia,  Macris,  and  Pityusa,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Leleges. 
It  waa  colonized  by  the  Ioniana  at  the  time  of  their 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  the  Ionian  league  ;  but  ita  population  waa  mixt. 
It  remained  an  independent  and  powerful  maritime 
state,  under  a  democratic  form  of  government,  till 
the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the 
Persians,  a  c.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  were 
subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island  was  laid 
waste  and  their  young  women  carried  off  into  sla- 
very. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  league,  in  which  it  waa  for  a  long 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  ; 
but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolt,  iu  4 1*2,  led  to 
ita  conquest  and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  358,  and 
afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states 
of  Ionia. — Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains, 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  which  waa  among  the  best 
known  to  the  ancients,  it*  figs,  gum-r 
other  natural  products,  also  for  iu  i 
pottery,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  aud  the 
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luxurious  life  of  its  inhabitants.  —  Of  all  the  state* 
which  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  Chios  was  generally  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  have  the  best  claim  ;  and  it  numbered 
among  its  natives  the  tragedian  Ion,  the  historian 
Theopompus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  (A'Ato),  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest 
mountain,  Pclinaca*:  the  other  principal  places  in 
it  were  Posidium,  Phanae,  Notium,  Elaeus,  and 
Leuconium. 

Cb.lrls8pb.us  (X*iplawpos\  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxcs,  a.  c.  401. 
After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  subsequent 
arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirisophns  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  new  generals,  aud  in  conjunction 
with  Xcnophon  had  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
treat 

Chiron  (Xtipatv),  the  wisest  and  justcst  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Cronos  and  Philyra,  and  hus- 
band of  Nats  or  Chariclo,  lived  on  mount  Pelion. 
lie  was  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  bunting,  medicine, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as 
Pcleus,  Achilles,  Diomedes,  &c,  are  described  as 
the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particularly 
celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  A  cactus  had 
concealed.  Chiron  further  informed  him  in  what 
manner  he  might  gain  possession  of  Thetis,  who 
was  destined  to  marry  a  mortal.  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend  ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
this  hero  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death. 
While  fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  who, 
although  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
gave  his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  According 
to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrows, 
dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and  wounded  himself.  Zeus 
placed  Chiron  among  the  stars. 

Chi  tone  (Xrr^n;),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived either  from  the  Attic  demus  of  Chitone,  or 
because  the  goddess  is  represented  with  a  short 
chiton. 

Chide  (XArfij),  the  Blooming,  a  surname  of  De- 
ni  tor  as  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields :  hence 
Sophocles  {Ocd.  CoL  1600)  calls  her  ArjMriy 

Chlorii  (XAwpti).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Thcban 
A  in ph ion  and  Niobc :  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas 
were  the  only  children  of  Xiobe  not  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
No.  2.-2.  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenoa, 
wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.  —  3.  Wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  goddess  of 
flowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 

Choarene  (XooprjHJ),  a  fertile  valley  in  the  W. 
of  Parthia,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  between  2 
ranges  of  the  Caspii  M. 

Ch5aspcs  (XodcT7r7jj).  L  (AVraA,  or  A'«m-6'«), 
a  river  of  Suaiana,  failing  into  the  Tigris,  lu 
water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  used  to 
carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels,  when  on  fo- 
reign expeditions.  It  is  wrongly  identified  by 
some  geographers  with  the  Evlaeur.— 2.  {AUock), 
a  river  in  the  Paropamisus  fulling  into  the  Cophes 
(Cabul),  apparently  identical  with  the  Suastus  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Guroeus  of  Arrian  ;  and  if  so  the 
Choes  of  Arrian  is  probably  the  Kama:  but  tl  o 
proper  naming  of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult 

Choerades  (Xoipddcs),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Tarcntum. 

ChoerlluB  (XotplAos  or  XolptMoi).  L  Of  Athens 
a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  Aeschylus,  exhibited  tragedies  for  40 
years,  ac.  523—483,  and  gained  the  prize  13 
times.  — —  2.  Of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  wars ;  the  chief  action  of  the  poem 
appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Ho 
was  born  about  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  consequently  not 
later  than  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Ar- 
chelaus.—3.  Of  Iasos,  a  worthless  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a  gold  stater  for  every 
verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  iL  1.  232,  Art. 
Poet.  357.) 

Choes.    [Choaspes,  No.  2.] 

Chollidae  (XoWtltai  or  XoMlSat:  XoAXcfti)* 
-flJni),  a  demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontis  or  Acamantia. 

Chonla  (XwWo),  the  name  in  early  times  of  a 
district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Chimes 
(Xwrss),  an  Oenotrian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Chone  (Xeirri).  Chonia 
appears  to  have  included  the  S.  E.  of  Lncania  and 
the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttiuxn  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory Zcphyrium. 

Ch6ra8niii  ( Xwpd^fuoi),  a  people  of  Sogdiann, 
who  inhabited  the  bonks  and  islands  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Sacne  or  Massagetae. 

Chosroes.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacbs 
xxv.]  — 2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanidab.] 

Chxyaa  or  -6  ( Xpwra,  -tj),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  ;  celebrated  by  Homer,  but  destroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  height  further  from  the  sea, 
near  Hamaxitos.  This  second  city  fell  into  decay 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Alexandria  Troas. 

Chrysantaa  (XpwrdVrai),  described  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  Cyropaedla  as  a  brave  and  wise  Persian, 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

Chrysaor  (Xpwrdup).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Ge- 
ryones  and  Echidna.— 2.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  as  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Demeter. 

Cbxyaat  (XjnJirot),  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaethus,  was  worshipped  as  a  god 
in  Assorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
was  a  Ftxnum  Chiytoe. 

Chryaeu  (Xfucrnfj),  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Achilles 
at  the  capture  of  Lyrnessus  or  the  Hypoplacian 
Thebc.  lu  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  was 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryses  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was  obliged 
to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  god.   Her  proper  name  was  Astynome. 

Chryses.  [Chhvseih.] 

Chrysippua  (XpfoiwKot).   L  Son  of  Pelops  and 
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Axiochc,  was  hated  by  his  step-mother  Hippoda- 
mla,  who  induced  her  sons  Atreus  and  Tby- 
estes  to  kill  him.  —  2.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  son  of 
Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
2»0.  When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property, 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  Academic 
scepticism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Heuce,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  first  person  who  based  its  doc- 
trines on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  M  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  hare  been."  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines  a-day, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works.*—  3.  Of 
Cnidos,  a  physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  bat  be  lived  about  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos :  his  works,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

Chrysoceras,  the  u  Golden  Horn,"  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built. 

ChrysogSnua,  L.  Cornelius,  a  favourite  freed  - 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  &  c.  80. 

Chrysopoli*  (XpwrSwoKtt :  Scutari),  a  fortified 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossed. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chalcedon. 

Chrysorrhoaa  {Xpv<ro$6at  :  Barrada),  also 
called  Bardinea,  a  river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  E.  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  Damascus, 
into  a  lake  now  called  Bakr-d-Mcrj. 

ChryBOStSmus,  Joannes  (Xpvvoarouoi,  gol- 
den-mouthed, so  Mirnanu-d  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  St.  Chrysostom,  was 
born  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family,  a.  d.  347.  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius ; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres- 
byter (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  that  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  397. 
Chrysostom  soon  gave  great  offence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  worldly-minded  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Eudoxia ;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  a  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Chrysostom  and 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrysostom  of  Origenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
sition by  a  synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
anger  at  his  banishment  Eudoxia,  fearing  a  po- 
pular insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  2  months  after 
his  return  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  was  banished  a  second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cucnsus,  on  the  borders  of  I  sauna 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome;  but  all  this  excited 
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jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  Pityus  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  back  to 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  honour 
of  canonisation.  His  works  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  different 
parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3.  Epis- 
tles. 4.  Treatises  on  various  subjects,  t.  g.  the 
Priesthood,  Providence,  &c.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Monlfaucon,  Paris, 
1718-38,  13  vol*,  fo. 

Chthdnlui  (XMvios)  and  Chth&ola  (XffoVta), 
epithets  of  the  gnds  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  x*k\Mthe  earth,")  as  Hades,  Hecate, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  &c 

Chytri  (Xurpoi).  L  (CayrW),  a  town  in  Cy- 
prus on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  Salamis.  —  2. 
Warm  springs  at  Salamis. 

Ciica,  a  border  fortress  of  the  Romans,  in  Lesser 
Armenia. 

Cibalae  or  Cibalia,  a  town  in  Pannonia  on  the 
hike  Hiulcas  between  the  Drams  and  Savus,  near 
which  Constantino  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Licinius,  a.  o.  314  :  the  birth-place  of  Valentinian 
and  Gratian. 

Cibotua.  [Alexandria,  No,  1 ;  Apaxba, 
No.  3.] 

CDjyra  (Kttupo:  Kifrprfnp:  CAyrSIa).  1. 
Magna  (^  fuyfa* :  Burux  or  A  rondo*  $  Ru.),  a 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  district 
of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Lydiana,  bnt  afterwards 
peopled  by  the  Pisidiana,  In  Strata's  time,  4 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydiana,  the  Pisidiana,  the 
Milyae,  and  the  Solymi.  Under  its  native  princes, 
the  citjr  ruled  over  a  large  district  called  Cibyrfttis 
(K(6*v0aTif),  and  could  send  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  In  B.  c.  83,  it  was  added  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  con- 
vent us  jurtdicus.  After  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius, 
under  the  names  of  Caesarea  and  Civitas  Cibyratica. 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
especially  in  iron.— 2.  Parva  (K.  pucpd  :  /&»ru), 
a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 

C.  Cicereiaa,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  a.  c. 
174,  along  with  Scipio's  son,  but  resigned  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but  was  refused 
a  triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius  ; 
and  in  168  he  dedicated  on  the  Alban  mount  a 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta. 

Cicero,  Tulilua.  LM.,  grandfather  of  the  orator, 
lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which  received 
the  full  Roman  franchise  in  B.C.  188.  —  2. 
son  of  No.  ],  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and  died  64. 
—  3.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  a  friend  of  M. 
Antonius  the  orator.  — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  by 
his  cousin. —  6.  X.,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 
2  and  Helvia,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c.  106,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  ap- 
titude for  learning  that  his  lather  removed  with 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  instruction 
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from  the  best  teacher*  in  the  capital.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  teachers  was  the  poet  Archias  of 
Antioch.    After  receiving  the  manly  gown  (91) 
the  young  Marcos  waa  placed  under  the  care  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he 
learnt  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.    In  89  he 
•erred  his  1st  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  S  Ira  bo  in  the  Social  war.    During  the  civil 
wnrs  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cicero  identified 
himself  with  neither  party,  but  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  He 
received  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Phaedrus 
the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Molo  the  Rhodian.    Having  carefully  cultivated 
his  powers,  Cicero  came  forward  as  a  pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  by 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party.    His  first 
extant  speech  was  delivered  in  81,  when  he  was 
26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quintals.  Next 
year  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  favourite 
freedman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cicero 
went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  which  was  very  delicate,  but  perhaps 
because  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
first  went  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  6  months, 
studying  philosophy  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Demetrius  Syrus  ;  and  here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who 
remained  his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
From  Athens  be  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  rhe- 
toricians in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ;  and  finally 
passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where  he  once 
more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Molo.  After 
an  absence  of  2  years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
(77 ),  with  his  health  firmly  established  and  his 
oratorical  powers  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
forward  as  an  orator  in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained 
the  greatest  distinction.    His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
In  75  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedu- 
caeus,  praetor  of  Lilybaeum,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  Office  with  an  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality which  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the 
provincials.    He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  4  years  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
In  70  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  impeachment 
of  V  annas,  and  in  69  he  was  curule  aedile.  In 
66  he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
defended  Cluentius  in  the  speech  still  extant,  and 
delivered  his  celebrated  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Manilian  law,  which  appointed  Poropey  to  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.    Two  years 
afterwards  he  gained  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  although  a  novut  homo  was  elected  consul 
with  C.  A n ton i us  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63.  Hitherto 
Cicero  had  taken  little  part  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  his  time.    As  far  as  he  had  interfered  in 
public  affairs,  he  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
which  had  raised  him  to  power  ;  but  be  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
party  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  highest 
office  in  the  state  he  deserted  bis  former  friends, 
and  connected  himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  distinguished  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  was 
suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by  Cicero's  pru- 
dence and  energy.  [Catilina.]    For  this  service 


Cicero  received  the  highest  honours  ;  he  was  ad- 
dressed as  **  father  of  his  country,"  and  thanks- 
givings in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But 
n«  soon  as  he  had  laid  down  the  consulship,  the 
friends  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate,  and  whose  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cicero, 
accused  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  illegally.  Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tho 
Roman  constitution,  which  declared,  that  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  vulnerable  point  The  people,  whoso 
cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  began  to  show  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  resentment  against  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  (62)  he  mortally  offended  Clodius  by 
bearing  witness  against  him,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  a  violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Don.  Clodius  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune 
(.5H)  brought  forward  a  bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.e.  banishing)  any  one  who  should 
be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crnssus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate  ;  and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Rome 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
despair  ;  and  his  letters  during  this  period  are 
filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  at  Rome  had  not  deserted  him  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Clo- 
dius tbey  obtained  his  recall  from  banishment  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Brundisium,  and  in  September  he  was 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  waa  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
would  no  longer  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a  great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a  triumph  on  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  4th 
of  January  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out  After  long  hesitating 
which  side  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw- 
in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  June.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brundisium,  where  be  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  many  months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
sar. But  his  fears  were  groundless :  he  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect  uid 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  3  or  4  years 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works.    The  murder  of  Caesar  on  the 
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J 5th  of  March,  44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  pub- 
lic life.    He  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  hia  Philippic  oration*  attacked 
M.  Antony  with  unmeasured  vehemence.  But 
this  proved  hi*  ruin.    On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
du*  (27th  of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  waa  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.    Cicem  was  warned  of 
hi*  danger  while  at  his  Tuaculan  villa,  nnd  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Fonniae,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.    From  Formiae  his  attendants 
curried  him  in  a  litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast.    They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  hi* 
executioners  to  strike.    They  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and,  bv  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra.   Cicero  perished  on  the* 7th  of  December,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year. —  By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cicero 
had  2  children,  a  daughter  Tijllia,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a  son 
Marcus.  I  No.  7.]    His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecuniary  transactions  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  Publilia,  his  ward,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily  dissolved.  —  As  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect    He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.    His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  vanity, 
pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation,  appear 
in  the  clearest  colours.  —  It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.    In  his  works 
the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion.   They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjects.— I.  Rhetorical  Works.   1.  Itketoricorum 
s.  De  Invention*  Rketorica  LUfi  II.    This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  prose  works. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a  systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  but  it  was  never  completed.  —  2.  De 
J'artUione  Oratorio,  Dialogue.     A  catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  —  3.  Do  Orotore  ad  Qtantum  Fru- 
trtm  Libri  III.    A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Quintus.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicero's  rhe-* 
torical  works.  Best  edition  by  Ellendt,  Regiomont. 
1840.  —  4.  Ilruttu  s.  De  Claris  OratorUms.  It 
contains  a  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Hortensius  inclusive. 
Kditions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838.  and  by  Ellendt, 
Regiomont.  1844. — 5.  Ad  M.  Drutum  Orator,  in 
which  Cicero  gives  his  views  of  a  faultless  orator : 
written  45.    Edited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827.  — 6. 
iJe  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum.    An  introduction  to 
Cicero's  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesipbon :  the 
translation  itself  has  been  lost.  —  7.  Topica  ad  C.  ' 
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Trebatintn.  An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman 
law  instead  of  from  Greek  philosophy:  it  was 
written  in  July  44.  —  8.  Iihctoricorvm  ad  C.  He- 
rentiium  Lif/H  IV.  The  author  of  this  work  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicero. 

—  IL  Philosophical  Works.  I.  Political 
Philosophy.  —  1.  De  ItepuUica  Libri  VI.  A 
work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  founded 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato  ;  written  in  54.  This 
work  disappeared  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of 
our  aera  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
Soranium  Scipionis,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
Macrobius  ;  but  in  1822,  Angelo  Mai  found  among 
the  1'alinip.sests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the 
lost  treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  1  st  and 
2nd  books  nnd  a  few  fragments  of  the  other*  were 
discovered.  Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  1822,  and 
byCreuzer  and  Mo*er,  Frankf.  1826.  — 2.  De 
Leoititu  Libri  III.  A  dialogue,  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Plato  ;  probably  written  52.  A  portion 
of  the  3  books  is  lost,  and  it  originally  consisted 
of  a  greater  number.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
zer,  Frankf.  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  IB 42. 

—  II.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  1.  De  Officii* 
Libri  III.  Written  in  44  for  the  use  of  his  son 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens.  The 
first  2  books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Panaetiits, 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  the  work  of 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ;  but  the  illustrations  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman 
literature.  Edited  by  Bcier,  Lips.  1820—1821, 
2  vol*.  —  2.  Cato  Major  s.  De  Senectutey  addressed 
to  Atticus,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44  :  it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be  most 
easily  supported.  —  3.  Laeliue  s.  De  Amicitia, 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  companion:  also  addressed 
to  Atticus.  —  4.  De  Gloria  Libri  //.,  written  44, 
is  now  lost,  though  Petrarch  possessed  a  MS.  of 
the  work.  —  5.  De  Contolationt  a,  De  Luctu  mt- 
nuendo,  written  45,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia,  is  also  lost  —  III.  Speculative 
Philosophy.  1.  Acadcmicorum  Libri  /A,  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  Academic  philosophy,  writteu  45. 
Edited  by  Gocrenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  Orelli,  Turic 
1 827.  —  2.  De  Finibui  Bonorum  et  Malorum  Li- 
bri V.  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 
finit,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  arc  or  ought  to  be  directed.  Written  in 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips.  1831,  and  by  Madvig, 
Copenhagen,  1839.  —  3.  TuKulanarum  Disputa- 
tionum  Libri  V.  This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus, is  a  scries  of*  discussions  on  various  important 
points  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have 
been  hold  in  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  Written 
in  45.  Edited  by  KUhner,  Jenae.  1835,  and  by 
Moser,  H  anno  v.  3  vols.  1836— 1837.— 4.  Para- 
doxal 6  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  written  early  in  46.  —  5. 
J 'lortmsimt  s.  De  Pkilo$o}>hia,  a  dialogue  in  praise 
of  philof^phy,  of  which  fragments  only  are  extant, 
written  in  45.-6.  Timaeu*  s.  De  Unirerw,  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Timaeus,  of  which  we  possess 
a  fragment.  —  IV.  Theology.  1.  De  A'ofam 
D'  orum  Libri  III.  An  account  of  the  speculations 
of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Academi- 
cians, on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
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of  a  Divine  Being  ;  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  and 
written  early  in  44.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
«cr,  Lips.  1818.  —  2.  De  Divinatione  Libri  //.,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  present* 
the  opinion*  of  the  different  achooU  of  philosophy 
upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divination.  Writ- 
ten in  44,  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Edited  by 
Creuser,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf.  1828.  —  3. 
De  Futo  Liber  Singvlaris,  only  a  fragment.  HI. 
Oration*.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant speeches,  with  the  date  at  which  each  was 
delivered.  Some  account  of  each  oration  is  given 
separately  with  the  biography  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  1.  Pro  P.  Quintio,  b.c.  81. — 2. 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  A  merino,  80.  —  3.  Pro  Q.  Rotcio 
Comoedo,  76. — 4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.  —  5.  In 
Q.  Caecilinm,  70.  —  6.  In  Verrem  Actio  I.,  5th 
August,  70.  —  7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.  Not  deli- 
vered.  —  8.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  69.-9.  Pro  A. 
Caecina,  69,  probably.  —  10.  Pro  Lege  Manilia, 
66.  —  11.  Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  66.  —  12.  Pro 
C.  Cornelio,  55. —  13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida, 
64.  —  14.  De  Lege  Agraria,  3  orations,  63.  —  15. 
Pro  C  Rabirio,  63.  —  16.  In  Catilinam,  4  ora- 
tions, 63. —  17.  Pro  Murena,  63.  — 18.  Pro  P. 
Cornelio  Sulla,  62.—  19.  Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia, 

61.  — 20.  ProL.Valerio  Flaceo,  59.  — 21.  Post 
Red i turn  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.  57.  — 22.  Post  Re- 
ditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.  57.  —  23.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pontifices,  29th  Sept.  57.  —  24. 
De  Haraspicum  Responsis,  56.  —  25.  Pro  P.Sex- 
tio,  56.  —  26.  In  Vatinium,  56.  —  27.  Pro  M. 
Caelio  Rnfo,56.— 28.  Pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  56. 
—29.  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  56.  — 30.  In  L. 
Pisonem,  55.  —  31.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  55.  —  32. 
Pro  C  Rabirio  Postnmo,  54.  —  33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
lio  Scauro,  54.  —  34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  52.  — 
35.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47.  —  36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
46.-37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  45.-38.  O ra- 
tion es  Philippicae,  14  orations  against  M.  Anto- 
nio*, 44  and  43.  —  IV.  Epistles.  Cicero  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  Atticus  and  with  a  wide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  and  con- 
nexions. We  now  have  upwards  of  800  letters, 
undoubtedly  genuine,  extending  over  a  space  of  26 
years,  and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  —  1.  F.ptttolarum  ad  Familtares  $.  Epu- 
tolarum  ad  Dittnot  Libri  XVI,  a  series  of  426 
epistles,  commencing  with  a  letter  to  Pompey, 
written  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a  letter  to 
Cassius,  July  43.  They  are  not  placed  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  tame 
individuals,  with  their  replies,  where  these  exist, 
are  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  rest.  —  2.  Eputalarum  ad  T.  Pompomium 
Attiam  Libri  AT/,  a  series  of  396  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  of  which  1 1  were  written  in 
6(1,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 

62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  44.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  chronological  order,  although  disloca- 
tions occur  here  and  there.  —  3.  Epistoiarum  ad 


Q.  Fruirem  Libri  ///,  a  series  of  29  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the 
last  in  54.  —  4.  We  find  in  most  editions  Epitlo- 
larum  ad  Druium  Liber,  a  series  of  18  epistles  h!1 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  To  these  are 
added  8  more,  first  published  by  C'ratander.  The 
genuineness  of  these  2  books  is  doubtful. — The 
most  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  letters  is  bv  Schutz, 
6  vol*  8yo,  1809—1812,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
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ranged  in  chronological  order.  —  Cicero  also  wrote 
a  great  number  of  other  works  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He 
composed  several  poems,  most  of  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  but  2  at  a  later  period,  containing  a  history 
of  his  consulship,  and  an  account  of  his  exile  and 
recall.  A  line  in  one  of  these  poems  contained  the 
unlucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal 
(x.  1  -2),  O  fortunatam  natam  me  conxu !c  Homatn. 
— The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
13  porta.  —  6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  born 
about  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
the  next  3  years  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  warmly  exerted  him* 
self  to  procure  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  banish- 
ment. In  55  he  went  to  Gaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar, 
whose  approbation  he  gained  by  his  military  abi- 
lities and  gallantry :  be  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  resistance  he  offered  to  a  vast  host 
of  Gauls,  who  had  attacked  his  camp,  when  he 
was  stationed  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  his 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  several  works, 
which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
to  his  brother,  entitled  D*  Pttdiont  Consulutus. 
Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus; but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  an  unhappy  one.— 7.  K.,  only  son  of 
the  orator  and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  65. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  and  served 
in  Pompey 's  army  in  Greece,  although  he  was 
then  only  16  years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  into 
irregular  and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  republican  party, 
served  as  military  tribune  under  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fled  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  was  favourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  (b.  c  30,  from  13th 
Sept.)  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  despatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  "  the  divine  justice  re- 
served the  completion  of  Antony's  punishment  for 
the  house  of  Cicero." 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  was  born  66  or 
67,  and  perished  with  his  rather  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

CichyroJ  (Klxvoor),  called  Ephyra  ('E^v^ij) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  between 
the  Acherusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

Clcdnes  (Khcorsf),  a  Thracian  people  on  the 
Ilfbrus,  and  near  the  coast. 

Cicynna  (Kitcvwa :  KiKvrrrit),  a  derous  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Cccropis,  and  afterwards 
to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Cilicia  (KiAiKla :  KfAi(,  fern.  Klkiaaa),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  to  the 
E.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia, 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  on  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia. 
On  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  it  is  enclosed  by 
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natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.,  M.  Amanua  on  the  E.,  and  M.  Taurus  on  the 
N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  ia  intersected  by  the 
offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while  in  its  E.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  larger  tracts  of 
level  country :  and  hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  C.  Aspera  (K.  i)  toox***,  or  rpax^m- 
tij),  and  C.  Campestris  (K.  *}  wt&tds)  ;  the  latter 
was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria  (if  ttims  K.).  Nu- 
merous rivera,  among  which  are  the  Pyramus, 
Sarus,  Cydnus,  Calvcaonus,  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  E. 
division,  through  which  most  of  the  larger  rivers 
flow,  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  Cilicia  Aspera  contaim'd  some  rich 
tracts  nf  land  ;  the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  horses.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilicia.  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  formed  a  satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ;  and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidae :  its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  driven 
hack  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practising  robbery 
by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates, 
and,  having  rescued  the  level  country  from  tbo 
power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a  Roman  province,  a  c  67 — 66.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  burc  a  low  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Ciliciaiis,  were  called 
the  3  bad  K's. 

Cilicia*  Pylae  or  Porta*  (al  TliKcu  ryt  K*- 
Kuclas :  Kolinbophax),  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padocia  and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

Cillclum  Hare  (if  KiMxia  bdXao-aa),  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Cilix  (KiAi£),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  was, 
with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  Gather  in  search  of  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

Cilia  (KiAAa),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Cillaeus,  in  the 
raiijfe  of  Gargarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  sumamcd  Cillaeus.  It*  foundation  was 
ascribed  to  Pelops. 

Cilnli,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  town 
in  a  c.  301,  but  were  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Conn. 
LI.)  The  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly  me- 
morable by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas.  [Maxcbnas.] 

Cimber,  C.  Annlua,  had  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup- 
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porters,  ac.  43,  on  which  account  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  ironically 
Philaddphut. 

Cimber,  L.  TilUu  (not  Tullius),  a  friend  of 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  a  c. 
44.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost  in 
the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition 
to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's  recall  from 
exile.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber  went  to  his 
I  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which  he  rendered 
service  to  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

Cimbri,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cymry.  [Ckltax.]  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  (Jutland),  though 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients respecting  their  original  abode.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Teutoni  and  Ambroses,  they  migrated 
S^  with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  a  c  ;  and  the  whole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  fighting  men.  They 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  at  Rome.  In  a  a  113  they  de- 
feated the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  near  Noreia,  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  109  they  defeated  the  consul 
Junius  Silanua,  in  107  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gained 
their  most  brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhone  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  consul  Cn.  Malliua  and 
the  proconsul  Servilius  Caepio,  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  remained  2  or  3  years. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and  had 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  Marius. 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Teutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Marina,  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Air)  in  Gaul  ; 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marius  and  Catulus, 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a  people  of  no 
importance,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

Cimlnua  or  dmlnlua  Moos  {Monte  amino, 
also  M.  Fogtiano\  a  range  of  mountains  in  Etruria, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  (Saltus  Ciminius,  Silva 
Ciminia),  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  of 
Tarquinii  between  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensi*  and 
Soracta 

Cimmerii  (Ki/*/i/p<oi),  the  name  of  a  mythical 
and  of  a  historical  people.  The  mythical  Cimmerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  furthest  W.  on 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant  mists  and  dark- 
ness. Later  writers  sought  to  localise  them,  and 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  A  vermis,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus. — The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Axov\  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  Driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  pasted 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  penetrated  W. 
as  far  as  Aeolis  and  Ionia.  They  took  Sard  is  B.C. 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  they 
were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson 
of  Ardys. 

CiminSrlus  BospSrua  [Bosporus.] 
Gimdlia  (Kituv\is:  Cimoti  or  Araentiett),  an 
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island  in  the  Aegacon  tea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Siphnos  and  Mclos,  celebrated  for  it*  fine 
white  earth,  used  by  fuller*  for  cleaning  cloths. 

Cimon  (K//*aw).  1.  Son  of  Steaagoraa,  and  father 
of  Miltiade*,  victor  at  Marathon,  gained  3  Olympic 
victories  with  hi*  four-hone  chariot,  and  after  hi* 
3rd  victory  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
•on*  of  Pisistratus.  —  2.  Orandaon  of  the  preceding, 
and  ton  of  the  great  Miltiadea.  On  the  death  of 
hi*  father  (b.  c.  489),  he  was  imprisoned  because 
he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon  s  sister.  Cimon  first  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  was 
brought  forward  by  Aristides.  He  frequently  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  success 
was  in  466,  when  be  defeated  a  large  Pemian 
fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
land  forces  also  on  the  river  Kurvmedon  in  Pam- 
phylia.  The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Themistocles  left  Cimon  without  a  rival 
at  Athens  for  some  year*.  But  hi*  influence  gra- 
dually declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In 
461  Cimon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  their*  revolted  subject*.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  intuiting 
manner  in  which  their  offer*  of  assistance  were 
declined,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
exposed  them  to  thia  intuit.  His  enemies  in  con- 
sequence succeeded  in  obtaining  hit  ostracism  this 
year.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  in  what  year 
is  uncertain,  and  through  his  intervention  a  5  year's 
truce  waa  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
In  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
received  the  command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed 
to  Cyprus ;  here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
the  effects  of  a  wound  carried  him  off. —  Cimon 
was  of  a  cheerful  convivial  temper ;  frank  and  affa- 
ble in  his  manner*.  Having  obtained  a  great  for- 
tune by  hi*  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed 
unbounded  liberality.  His  orchards  and  garden* 
were  thrown  open ;  bis  fellow  demesmen  were  free 
daily  to  his  table,  and  hi*  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation.  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
his  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of  the  long 
walls  to  the  Piraeus  was  laid  down.— 8.  Of  Cleo- 
nae,  a  painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  460,  and  appear*  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
of  perspective. 

CMnadoa  (Kipdoov),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peer*  (ipiuoi)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (b.  c.  398 — 397.)  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  conspirators 
were  put  to  death. 

Cinaethon  (Ktraftor),  of  Laccdaemon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  b.  c. 
765. 

Cinira  or  Ciniros  (Zinara)y  a  small  island  in 
the  Aeu'aean  sea,  E.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  for  its 
artichokes  (ftipdpa). 

Cincinnati!*,  L.  Quintlus,  a  favourite  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a  model  of  old 
I  toman  frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
farm,  cultivating  the  land  with  hi*  own  hand. 
In  a  a  460  he  was  appointed  consul  sufFectus  in 
the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
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deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
the  Aequiaus.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  1 6  day*,  returned  to  hi*  farm.  In  439, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a  2nd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maelius. — Several  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinna- 
ti held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  ia  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

Cinclus  Alimentru.  [Alimkktus.] 

Cineas  (KiWai),  a  Tbe&salian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in 
his  youth.  Pyrrhus  prised  his  persuasive  powers 
so  highly,  that  u  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  waa  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  citiea  than  hi*  own 
arms."  The  moat  famous  passage  in  his  life  ia  hie 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  prr>{>n*als  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.  c  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The  am- 
bassador returned  and  told  the  king  that  there 
was  no  people  like  that  people,  —  their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to 
negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

Cinealas  (KiM)?fas),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  hi*  revenge ;  for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Cho- 
ragia,  as  far  as  regarded  comedy,  about  B.  c.  390. 

Cinga  (CYimu),  a  river  in  Hispunia  Tarraconensis, 
fall*  with  the  Sicori*  into  the  Iberus. 

Cingetorix,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Troviri  (7 Vet**,  Trier),  attached  him- 
self to  the  Romans,  though  aon-in-taw  to  Indutio- 
manis,  the  head  of  the  independent  party.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  he 
became  chief  of  hi*  native  city. 

Cxngfiium  (Cingulanua:  Cxngolo\  a  town  in 
Picenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labienus,  shortly  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  a  c.  49. 

GinnA,  Cornelius.  1.  L,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  abaence  of  Sulla  in 
the  East  (b.  c  87—84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn,  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  hi*  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  aa  soon  as  Sulla 
had  left  Italy,  he  began  hi*  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Mariua  and  hi* 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  bia  colleague 
Octavius  in  the  forum,  waa  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  he  soon  returned ;  with  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
riua, who  came  back  to  Italy,  he  collected  a  power- 
ful army,  and  laid  aiege  to  Rome.  The  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends 
which  followed,  more  properly  belong  to  the  lifo 
of  Mabius.  For  the  next  8  years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece ;  and  Cinna  waa  slain  by  hia  own 
troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from 
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Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla.*— 2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1.,  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
hi*  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla 
78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in 
Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Pcrpema  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar  in  44 ;  but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act ;  and  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.    See  below  Cinna,  Hklviis. 

Cinna,  C.  Helvltll,  a  poet  of  considerable  re- 
nown, the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  b,  c.  44  he  wn* 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae- 
sar's funeral  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
an  epic  poem  entitled  Smyrna, 

Cinnamnj,  Joannes  ('latdvnit  KumMiot),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned 
A.  D.  1143— 1180),  and  wrote  the  history  of  this 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-Joannes,  in  6  books, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Edited  by  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  fol.,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
186,  8vo.  • 

Clnyps  or  Clny" phttl  (K(rw>,  Klvwpot :  HW- 
Khakan  or  Aii»(/b),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripoli  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  famous  for  iu  fine-haired 
goats. 

Cinjhrai  (Kirvpas),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 

Erus,  and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
ttter  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the 
Cinyradac.  He  was  married  to  Metharnc,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  hod  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon ;  but  as  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
perished  in  a  contest  with  Apollo. 

Cipus  or  Cippus,  Genuclus,  a  Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  returned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  voluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

Circa  (Kipirn),  a  mythical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aee'tea,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea.  Ulysses 
tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  his  companions  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  f  elegonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scylla,  and  Picas  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Cirotii  (Circeiensis  :  Circello,  and  the  Ru.  Citta 
VrccAia),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  the  pro- 
montory Circeium,  founded  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  never  became  a  place  of  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
marshes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Circeii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33  ;  Juv.  iv.  140.)  Some 
writers  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory, and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 
CiroWtm  (K^mo? :  Kerkuiak),  a  city  of 


Mesopotamia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  A  bo  rr has :  the  extreme  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Circus,  [Roma.] 

Cirphia  (Ktp$i%\  a  town  in  Phocis,  on  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

Cirrha.  [Crjssa.] 

Cirto,  aft  Corn  tan  Una  (Cmstantimek,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Massylii  in  Numidia,  50  Roman  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  the  capital  of  Syphax,  and  of  Masi- 
nissa  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  a  height, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Ampsafras,  mode  it  almost 
impre^nahle,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Ju^ur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Algerine,  wars.  It 
was  restored  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  honour 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

Ciaaeus  (Kurff«ifi),a  king  in  Thrace,  and  father 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecuba,  who 
is  hence  called  Ciaseis  (Kiavtfi). 

Cissla  (K«ro7a),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Su- 
ttiana,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhabitants  (KWioi) 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians  in 
their  manners. 

Ciasus  ( Kiev 6i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  a 
mountain  of  the  some  name,  S.  of  Theasalonica,  to 
which  latter  place  iu  inliabitanu  were  transplanted 
by  L'{u»sander. 

Cisthene  (Kicrd-f)yii).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Adrainyttium.—2.  {Cattd-Hoju)^  an  island 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.— 3.  In  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aeschylus  {Prom.  799)  the 
M  plains  of  Cisthene"  are  made  the  abode  of  the 
Gordons. 

Cithaeron  (KtBaipwv  ;  Cithaeron,  and  its  highest 
summit  Elatia),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  se- 
parated Boeotia  from  Megoris  and  Attica.  It  was 
covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and  was 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mythology. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cithaeron, 
a  mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Iu  highest  summit 
was' sac  red  to  the  Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Daedala.  {Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  p.) 

Citharisto,  a  sea-port  town  {Ceirttte\  and  a 
promontory  {C.  cTAU/U)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
near  Massilia, 

Cltlum  (K/riof:  Km«6t).  1.  (Nr.  Larneca, 
Ru.X  one  of  the  9  chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
harbour  and  salt-works,  200  stadia  from  Salami*, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius :  here  Cimon,  the 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  born.  —  8.  A  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  a  mountain  Citius,  N.  W.  of  Bcroca. 

Clua(K»of:  Kibi  or  K«7ot,  Cianus:  6*Aib,  also 
Ghrndio  and  Kendik),  an  ancient  city  in  Bithynia, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Cianus  Sinus,  was 
colonised  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  place  of 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  the  Aeto- 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  III., 
king  of  Macedonia  ;  but  was  rebuilt  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  it  was  called  Prusia*. 

Ci villa,  Claudius,  sometimes  called  Julius,  the 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome, 
a.  d.  69—70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race, 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  had  lost  an  eye. 
His  brother  Julius  Paul  us  was  put  to  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  treason  by  Footeius  Capita  (a.  d. 
67  or  68;,  who  sent  Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at 
Rome,  where  be  was  beard  and  acquitted  by  Galba, 
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lie  was  afterwards  prefect  of  a  cohort,  bat  under 
Vitellius  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
army,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  vowed  vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were 
shamefully  treated  by  the  officers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefates  and  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius. 
In  70  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  Petilius  Cereal  is,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Datavi  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Civilis. 

Cisara  (Ki'fooo),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phazemonitis  in  Pontus  ;  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence, but  destroyed  before  Strata's  time. 

Cladiua  (KAdoaof  or  KAdocos ),  a  river  in  Elis, 
flows  into  the  Alpheus  at  Olympia. 

dampetla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampetia 
(Asyiwrrfo,  Ao/ivrrfia),  a  town  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  W.  coast :  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Clanil.  L  (Ohaao),  a  river  of  Etruria,  rises  S. 
of  Arretium,  forms  2  small  bikes  near  Clusium,  W. 
of  lake  Trasimenus,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of 
Vulsinii.  —  2.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Liris. 
—  3.  (Glam  in  Stciermark),  a  river  in  the  Noric 
Alps. 

Clanlui.  [Litkrnus.] 

Clirus  K\dpos)t  a  small  town  on  the  Ionian 
coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamcd  Clarius. 

Claras,  Sex.  Ernclui,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  E.,  and  took 
Seleucia,  A.  D.  1 15.  —  His  son  Sextus  was  a  patron 
of  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 

A.  D.  14G. 

Class! cus,  Julius,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect  of  an 
ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vitel- 
lius, A.  d.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  bis 
rebellion  against  the  Romans.  [Civilis.] 

Clastldlum  (GuUgyio  or  SdriaUygio),  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Ananes  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  not  far 
from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dertona  to  Placentia. 

Claterna,  a  fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
not  far  from  Bononia  ;  its  name  is  retained  in  the 
fcinaU  river  Quaderna. 

Claudia.  L  Quinta,  a  Roman  matron,  not 
a  Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
the  vessel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybelc  from 
Pessinus  to  Rome,  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
that  only  a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia, 
who  had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 

B.  &  204.— S.  Or  Clodia,  eldest  of  the  3  sisters  of 
P.  Clodius  Pukhcr,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 
Q.  Marcius  Rex.  —  3.  Or  Clodia,  second  sister  of 
P.  Clodius,  married  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  but  became 
infamous  for  her  debaucheries,  and  was  suspected 
of  having1  poisoned  her  husband.  Cicero  in  his 
letters  frequently  calls  her  Bocrrit.— «4.  Or  Clodia, 
youngest  sister  of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Lucullus, 
to  whom  she  proved  unfaithful.  All  3  sisters  are 
said  to  have  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their 
brother  Publius. 

Claudia  Gent,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  came 
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to  Rome  in  b.c  504,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  l.J  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  their 
disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  hatred  of  the  pie- 
beians.  They  bore  various  surnames,  which  are 
given  nnder  Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nbro,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  —  The  plebeian  Claudii 
were  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Marcrllus. 

Claudianus,  Claudius,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find 
him  in  A.  D.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  I5tn  century.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronnge  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a  wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404  ;  whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  was  a  heathen. 
His  extant  works  are:  —  1.  The  3  panegyrics  ou 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  consulships  of  Honorius.  2. 
A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius.  5.  The  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2  books, 
and  a  panegyric  on  his  consulship,  in  1  book 
6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  (lie  wife  of  Stilicho.  7. 
A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Malliue 
Theodoras.  8.  The  Epithalamium  of  Palladium  and 
Cclerina.  9.  An  invective  against  Rufinus,  in  2 
books.  10.  An  invective  against  Eutropiua,  in  2 
books.  11.  Dt  Delto  Gil'lunuro,  the  first  book  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 

12,  De  Deilo  Geticoy  an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the 
Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia. 

13.  Itaptus  Protcrpinae^  3  books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  G Uja ntvmackia, 
a  fragment  extending  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5  short  epistles.  16.  EidyUia,  a  collection  of  7 
poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Epigrammat*,  a  collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces.  —  The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious.— The  poems  of  Claud  ian  are  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Durraann,  Amst  1760. 

ClaudiSpolii  (KAavo'ioiroAir),  the  name  of  some 
cities  called  after  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were:  1.  In  Bithynia  [Bithvnium]. 
2.  A  colony  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  in  Cap- 
pad  ocia. 

Claudius,  patrician.  See  Claudia  Grns.  — L 
App.  Claudius  Sablnus  Regillensis,  a  Sabine  of 
the  town  of  Regillum  or  Regilli,  who  in  bis  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with 
a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  &  c.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the 
Clnudian.  He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  and  showed  the  most  bitter 
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hatred  towardi  the  plebeian*  lie  was  comul  495, 
and  his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mona  Sacer  494.-2,  App.  &.  Bab. 
Segill.,  ton  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  sol- 
diera  whom  he  commanded  with  Mich  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  ho  was 
impeached  by  2  of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  ttory,  he  died  or  killed  himielf  before 
the  trial.  — 3.  C*  CI.  8ab.  KegilL,  brother  of  No. 
2,  consul  460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seised  the 
CnpitoL  Though  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  nit 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached.  —  4. 
App.  CI.  Cxaaau*  Refill.  Bab.,  the  decemvir, 
commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  became  one  of  them,  and  was  reap]*)  in  ted  the 
following  year.  His  real  character  now  betrayed 
iuelf  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  deceinvirate.  App.  was  im- 
peached by  Virginias,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  cither  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes. —  6.  App. 
Claudius  Caecus,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He  re- 
tained the  censorship  4  years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office  to  IB 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  307  and  296' ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought  against  the  Saro- 
nites  and  Etruscans.  In  bis  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eloquent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman 
writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  known 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legal  treatise,  tie  Uturpatiouiktu,  He  left  4  sons 
and  5  daughters.  —  6.  App.  01.  Caudex,  brother 
of  No.  5,  derived  his  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  ITo  was  consul  264,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.— 7. 
F.  CI.  Puleher,  fon  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepann,  in 
defiance  of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  l»*s  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or  Glicia,  the  son 
of  a  freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
superseded.  He  was  impeached  and  condemned, 
—  8.  C.  CI.  Centho  or  Cento,  son  of  No.  5,  consul 
240,  and  dictator  213  —  9.  Tib.  CI.  Hero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  his  descendants  is  given 
under  Naita  — 10.  App.  01.  Puleher,  son  of  No. 
7,  aedile  217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
praetor  215,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  diod  211  of  a  wound  which  be 
received  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
11.  App.  Q.  Puleher,  son  of  No.  10,  served  in 
Greece  for  some  years  under  Flamininus,  Baebius, 
and  Glabrio  (197-191).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
consul  185,  when  he  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingaunian  Ligurians.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Greece  184  and  176.  — 18.  P.  CI.  Pul- 
eher, brother  of  No.  1 1,  eurule  aedile  189,  praetor 
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180, and  consul  184.— 13.  C.  CI.  Puleher,  bro- 
ther of  Noa.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
177,  when  be  defeated  the  I  stria  ns  and  Ligurians. 
He  was  censor  160  with  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
He  died  167.— 14.  App.  CL  Cento,  aedile  178  and 
praetor  175,  when  be  fought  with  success  against 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Thessaly  (173),  Macedonia  (172),  and  lllyricum 
(170).  — 10.  App.  CI.  Puleher,  son  of  No.  11, 
eonsul  143,  defeated  the  Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe. 
On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ;  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  front 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  He 
was  censor  1 36.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tib,  Gracchus,  and  in  133  with  Tib, 
and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  triumvir  for  the 
division  of  the  lands.  He  died  shortly  after  Tib. 
Gracchus.  — 16.  C.  Claudia*  Puleher,  eurule 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  92. 

—  17.  App.  CI.  Puleher,  consul  79,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Macedonia.  — 18.  App.  CL  Pul- 
eher, praetor  89,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
perished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  82.  — 
19.  App.  01.  Puleher,  eldest  son  of  No.  18.  In 
70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his  brother-in-law, 
Lucullus;  in  57  be  was  praetor,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment, 
he  tacitly  abetted  the  proceedings  of  his  brother 
Publius.  In  56  he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia; 
and  in  54  was  consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus," 
when  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
him  and  Cicero, through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
In  53  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.  In  51  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  whoee 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeasure.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  impeached  by  Dolabella, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  50  he  was  censor  with  L. 
Piso,  and  expelled  several  of  Caesar's  friends  from 
the  senate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
49,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  in 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  an 
augur,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  augural  discipline, 
which  be  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 

—  20.  C.  CI.  Puleher,  second  son  of  No.  1 8,  was 
a  legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  propraetor 
in  Asia  55.  On  his  return  be  was  accused  of  ex- 
tortion by  M.  Serrilius,  who  was  bribed  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.— 
81.  P.  CL  Puleher,  usually  called  Clodiui  and  not 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  a  profligate  age.  In  70  he  served 
under  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Lucullus  in  Asia ;  but 
dUpleased  at  not  being  treated  by  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encouraged  the 
soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself  to  his 
other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Morcius  Rex,  proconsul  in 
Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som, through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went  to 
Ahtioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making  war  on 
the  Arabians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  65  he 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government 
of  Africa,  but  was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him 
escape.  In  64  he  accompanied  the  propaetor  L, 
Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine,  where  he  resorted 
to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  money. 
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In  62  lie  profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  Hons  Den,  j 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in 
the  bonse  of  Caesar,  who  was  then  praetor,  by  en- 
tering the  house  disguised  iu  a  fi-mnle  musician,  in 
order  to  meet  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  whom 
he  bad  an  intrigne.    He  was  discovered,  and  next 
year,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial,  but 
obtained  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the  judges.  He 
had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evi- 
dence shewed  that  Clodius  win  with  him  in  Rome 
only  3  hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been 
at  Interamnn.    Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  se- 
nate with  great  vehemence.    In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formida- 
ble power  of  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.    He  was  tri- 
bune 58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into  exile  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  following  year. 
fCicKRO.]    In  56  Clodius  was  nedite  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  his  enemy  Milo  to  trial.  Each 
bad  a  large  gang  of  gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  fre- 
quent fights  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
between  the  2  parties.    In  53,  when  Clodius  was 
a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the 
consulship,  the  contests  between  them  became  more 
violent  and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  52,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  appa- 
rently by  accident,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae. 
An  affray  ensued  between  their  followers,  in  which 
Clodius  was  murdered.    The  mob  was  infuriated 
at  the  death  of  their  favourite ;  and  such  tumults 
followed  at  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that  Pompey  was 
appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to 
the  state.    For  the  proceedings  which  followed  see 
Milo.   The  second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  noto- 
rious Fulvia.  —  22.  App.  CL  Puloher,  the  elder 
son  of  No.  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on 
the  death  of  P.  Clodius,  52.  —  23.  App.  CI.  Pul- 
cher,  brother  of  No.  21,  joined  his  brother  in 
prosecuting  Milo.    As  the  two  brothers  both  bore 
the  praenomen  Appius,  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
them  was  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  [No. 
19].  — 24.  Sex.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant 
of  a  freedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  was  a  man  of 
low  condition,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P.  Clo- 
dius in  all  his  acts  of  violence.    On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  52,  he  urged  on  the  people  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  leader.    For  his  acts  of  violence 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  was  con- 
denved,  and  after  remaining  in  exile  8  years,  was 
restored  in  44  by  M.  Antoninus. 

Claudius  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  41 — 54.  His 
full  name  was  Tia  Claudius  Drusls  Nero 
Gkrmanicur,  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Drums, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  An- 
tonia,  and  was  born  on  August  1st,  B.C.  10,  at 
Lyons  in  Gaul.  In  youth  he  was  weak  and  sickly, 
ii nd  was  neglected  and  despised  by  his  relatives. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  affair*.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  50,  when  he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the 
soldiers  to  the  imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula.  Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent 
to  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  of  bis  own  accord.  He  was  married  4 
time*.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  married 
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to  his  3rd"  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria  McessJina, 
who  governed  him  for  some  years,  together  with 
the  freedmen  Narcissus  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
the  execution  of  Messnlina,  48,  a  fate  which  she 
richly  merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  choosing  for  hi*  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
might  secure  the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius 
soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  was  in  con*e- 
quence  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54. — Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudius. 
He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Claud  ion  aquae- 
duct  (Aqua  Claudia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
emissary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was 
carried  into  the  river  Liris.  In  his  reign  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43, 
where  he  remained,  however,  only  a  short  time, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  — 
Claudius  wrote  several  historical  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
sources. 

Claudius  n.  (M.  Ai'RKLius  Claudius,  sur- 
named  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  268 — 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  his  military  talents 
rose  to  distinction  under  Deems,  Valerian,  and. 
Gail  tonus.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion defeated  the  Alemonni  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  an  ira. 
mense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in  Dardania, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Gothicut. 
He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Aurclian. 

Clazfimenae  (ad  KAafoutrcd ;  KAafopcj'iot :  Ke- 
litman),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  lay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  upon  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna.  The  city  won  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
the  later  town  of  Chytrium,  but  to  have  been  re- 
moved further  E.,  as  a  defence  against  the  Per- 
sians, to  a  small  island,  which  Alexander  after- 
wards united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  Ionian 
league,  and  was  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  Ion  inns, 
but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliasians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city.  It  had  a  considerable 
commerce,  and  was  celebrated  for  iU  temple  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Cybele,  and  still  more  as  the 
birthplace  of  Anaxagoras. 

Oleander  (KAsayH/joi).  L  Tyrant  of  Gcla, 
reigned  7  years,  and  was  murdered  B.  c.  498.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter  was 
deposed  by  Gelon  when  he  seised  the  government, 
4 9 1.— 2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  hnrmost  at  Byzan- 
tium 400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks  returned  from 
Asia.  —  8.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  was  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  in  Carmania,  325,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  oppressive  government  in  Media.— 
4.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
gate favourite  and  minister  of  Commodus.  In  a 
popular  tumult,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
he  was  torn  to  death  by  the  mob. 

Cleanthet  ( KAeWthji).  L  A  Stoic,  born  at 
As&os  in  Trass  about  b.  c  300.    He  entered  lite 
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ils  a  boxer,  and  had  only  4  drachmas  of  his  own 
when  he  began  to  study  philosophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  years.  In  order 
to  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  from  gardens;  but  at  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  risible 
meant  of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  Hying.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
rainae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  was  naturally  alow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry overcame  all  difficulties  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Zeno  in  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  00,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  A  hymn  of  his  to  Zeus  is 
atill  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Edited  by  Stun,  1785,  and  Morsdorf,  Lips.  1835. 
^—  2.  An  ancient  pointer  of  Corinth. 

Clearchuj  (K\4apxn).  L  A  Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  sereral  important  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  htm  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  having 
been  retailed  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  h;>  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a  large  force  of  Greek  mercenariva,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  A*ia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince's  real  object.  After  the 
bat  Je  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  treachery  of  Tisaaphernes,  and  were  put  to 
death.  — 2.  A  citisen  of  Ileraclea  on  the  Enxine, 
obtained  the  tyranny  of  his  native  town,  B.  c.  365, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
He  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated 
353,  after  a  reign  of  1*2  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.  —  S.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a  number 
of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects.  — 4.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 

Clemens.  1.  T.  Flavlua,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Domittan,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Christian.  —  9.  Roman  OS, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St  Paul 
mentions  (PkiL  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2  epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  1st 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant.  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  Recognitiones, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Patrt* 
Apostoliei,  of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
arc  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1 838 ;  and  by  Hefele, 
Tubingen,  1839.  —  3.  Alexandrinui,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandria,  was  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity.  He  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantacnus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  about  a.  d.  1 90,  and  died  about 
220.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caraenlla,  193 — 217.  His  3  principal 
works  constitute  parts  of  a  whole.  In  the  Horta- 
tory Address  to  the  Greeks  (AO701  T\porprrrttc6s, 
4tc.)  his  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and 


to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Paedaponue' 
(naiScrytryoi)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  the 
point  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  hortatory  address,  and  furnishes  him  with 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Stro- 
tnata  ( iTpwuttrut)  are  in  8  books :  the  title  (Stro- 
ma tu,  Le.  patch-work)  indicates  its  miscellaneous 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  d  scursive,  but  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  5th  book.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect 
Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  bad  been  instructed 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  spe- 
culations in  philosophy  and  theology.  —  Editions, 
By  Potter,  Oxon.  1 7 1 5,  foL  2  vols. ;  by  Klotx,  Lips. 
1830-34,  8vo.  4  vols. 
Cledbis.  [Biton.] 

Cleobiiline  (K\*t>€v\lrn),  or  CleobfUe  (KAeo> 
€av\ri),  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindas,  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  composed  a 
number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is  ascribed  a 
well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year : — **  A 
father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  30  daugh- 
ters, on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  black, 
and  though  immortal  they  all  die." 

Cleobulus  ( K\t6€ov\os\  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  lived  about 
u.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles, 
in  verse ;  he  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attributed  to 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

Oleochares  (KA«oxd>ns),  a  Greek  orator  of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arccsilas,  towards 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century  u.  c 

Cleombrdtua  (KA«oVe*poT©»).  L  Son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.  c  480,  for  Pliatarchus, 
infant  son  of  Leonidaa,  but  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his  son  Pau- 
sanias.  —  8.  L  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausanias, 
succeeded  bis  brother  Agesipolis  I.,  and  reigned  8.  a 
380 — 371.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  troops 
several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bravely. 
—8.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leonidaa 
1 1.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Afiis  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Leonida*, 
Cleombrotus  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Tegea, 
about  240.  — 4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  Am- 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself,  after  reading 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ;  not  that  he  had  any  suffer- 
ings to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  exchange 
this  life  for  a  better. 

Cleomedes  (KA«o/tf)Snt).  L  Of  the  island  As- 
typnlaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength.— 2.  A 
Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  ;  the  author 
of  a  Greek  treatise  in  2  books  on  the  Circular 
Thany  of  the  //eu«r«/y  Ihxlu-t  (KoKAuojj  0«a>p<av 
Mrrssipwy  BifAia  3vo),  which  is  still  extant. 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse than  of  the  geometrical  principles  of  astronomy. 
Edited  br  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605;  by  Hike, 
Lugd.  Rat.  1820  ;  and  by  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832. 

Cleomenes  (KKtofii^).  X.  King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Anaxandrides,  reigned  B.r.  520 — 491.  lie 
was  a  man  of  an  enterprising  but  wild  character. 
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II  is  greatest  exploit  was  hit  defeat  of  the  Argives, 
in  which  6000  Argive  citizens  fell ;  but  the  date 
of  this  event  is  doubtful.  In  510  he  comnuuided 
the  forces  by  whoso  assistance  Hippias  was  driven 
from  Athens,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagorns 
and  the  aristocratic*]  party,  against  Clisthenes. 
.  By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the 
deposition  of  his  colleague  Dbmaratus,  491.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  seised  with  madness  and  killed 
himself.  — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotus 
I.,  reigned  370 — 309  ;  but  during  this  long  period 
we  have  no  information  about  him  of  any  im- 
portance. —  8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonids*  II, 
reigned  236—222.  While  still  young,  he  married 
A g Litis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and  following  the 
example  of  the  latter,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 
the  Spartan  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
noble  mind,  strengthened  and  purified  by  philo- 
sophy, and  possessed  great  energy  of  purpose.  His 
first  object  was  to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 
in  war;  and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
Achaean*,  ar>d  carried  on  war  with  the  League 
with  great  success.  Having  thus  gained  military 
renown  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
winter  of  226—225  to  put  the  Epbors  to  death 
and  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achaean* 
now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  for  the  next  3  years  Cleomene* 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
wan  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  (222),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  king  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor 
Philopator.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  but  finding  no  one  join 
him,  he  put  himself  to  death,  220. 

Cleomenet.  1.  A  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomarch  of  the 
Arabian  district  (yiftos)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 
the  tribute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  mc  331. 
His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and  be  collected  im- 
mense wealth  by  his  extortions.  After  Alexander's 
death  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took 
possession  of  bis  treasures.— 2.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Apollodorus  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal.  He  lived  between 
B.c  363  and  146. 

Cleon  (KAfajr),  son  of  Cleacnetus,  was  ori- 
ginally a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
a*  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  this 
great  man,  u.  c  429,  Cleon  became  the  favourite 
of  the  people,  and  for  about  6  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnegian  war  (428 — 422)  was  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  represented  by 
Aristophanes  as  a  demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind, 
mean,  ignorant,  cowardly,  and  venal  ;  and  this 
view  of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides. 
But  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire 
of  the  poet  ;  and  the  usual  impartiality  of  the  his- 
torian may  have  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 
his  banishment,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 
Cleon  that  Thucydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon 
may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
ow  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 
assembly  that  the  Mytilcnaeans  should  be  put  to 
death.    In  424  he  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by 
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taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  Island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Brat  ki  as  Lit 
Thrace  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Brasidas,  under 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422. 

—  The  chief  attack  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
wax  in  the  KnigkU  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figures 
as  an  actnal  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared 
with  wine  lees. 

Cleonao  (KAsantu':  KA««muoi).  L  An  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos. 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Apesas  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleones,  son  of  Pelops. 

—  2.  A  town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 

—  8.  Hyampolia. 

Clednjhmui  (KAiArvpos).  1  An  Athenian,  fre- 
quently attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogue,— 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Arch  i  dam  us,  the  son  of  Ageti- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctrn,  b»c.  371.  — 8.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  bis  father's  death,  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Lucanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  Italy,  and  seised  Corryra  ;  and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sparta.  [Ackotatus.] 

Cleopatra  (KAfoa-oV««).  L  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone.  —  2.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried  Philip,  &  c.  337,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  8.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  wnt  sought  in  marriage  by 
several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  promised  to 
marry  Ptolemy  ;  but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardis,  where  she  bad  been  kept  for  years  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  assassinated 
by  Antigonus.— 4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  III. 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  1 93.— 
5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and 
on  his  death,  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Physcon,  and  fled  into  Syria. —  6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  Bala*  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  formed  with  Hhodngune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Side  tea,  his  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius 
on  his  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  hit  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  content.  Her  other 
son  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  VIII.  Orypus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  (125)  through  her  influence  ; 
and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  also.  [Antiochus  VIII.] 
She  had  a  son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  sur- 
named  Cyzicenus.— 7.  Another  daughter  of  Pto- 
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lemy  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  5,  married  her  uncle 
Physcon,  when  the  latter  divorced  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  Physcon  the  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  elder  son,  Ptol-mv  VIII.  Lathyrus,  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  eon  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89.-8. 
Daughter  oi  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  married 
firatlier  brother  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  and  next 
Antiochua  IX.  Cyzicenua.    She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochua 
Grypus.— 8.  Usually  called  Selene,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  married  1st  her  brother 
Lathyma  (on  her  aister  No.  8  being  divorced),  2dly 
Antiochua  XI.  Epiphanea,  and  3rdly  Antiochua  X. 
Eusebes.  — 10.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathy- 
rus, usually  called  Berenice.  [Bbrenicb,  No.  4.] 
—  U.  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  rather  (51),  who  appointed  her 
heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  ber  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  guardians.    She  retreated  into  Syria, 
and  there  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  47.    Her  charms 
gained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  who  replaced 
nrr  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.    Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  rile.    She  was,  however, 
associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.    She  had  a  son  by 
Caesar,  called  Cabsarion,  and  she  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44.    She  then  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.    She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  con- 
function  with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
as  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.    He  returned  with 
her  to  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus.   Out  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
affections  ;  he  soon  deserted  his  wife  and  returned 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  most  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.   In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet, 
and  thus  battened  the  loss  of  the  day.    She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.    She  fled  to  a  mauso- 
leum she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.    Antony,  resolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  ber 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart.  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  moat  writers.    She  died  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age  (n.  c.  30),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which 
was  now  made  a" Roman  province.  — 12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  1 1,  born  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  carried 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Augustus 
married  ber  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  — 18.  A 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  married  Tigranea,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Cleopatri*.   [Aminos,  No.  6.] 

Cledphom  (KAso^wr),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  of 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  utter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
During  the  siege  of  Athena  by  Lysander,  b.c.  404, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

deoatr&tui  (K\*6rrparoi),  an  astronomer  of 
Tenedos,  said  to  have  introduced  the  division  of 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  B.  c 
548  and  432. 

Clevum,  also  Glevum  and  Glebon  (donetsier), 
a  Human  colony  in  Britain. 

Clides  («/  KA«8«:  aS.AmIn\  "the  Keys," 
a  promontory  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2  islands 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it 

Climax  (KAlfio^ :  Eider),  the  name  applied  to 
the  W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphylian  Oulf, 
N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a  road 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Climberrum.    [A  tract.] 

Cliolaa  (KA«tr/ar).  1-  Father  of  the  famous 
Alcibiadea,  fought  at  Artemisium  b.  c.  480,  in  a 
ship  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense :  he  fell 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  Alcibiadea.  — 8.  Father  of  Ara- 
tus  of  S icy  on,  was  murdered  by  Abaiitidaa,  who 
seized  the  tyranny,  264.-4.  A  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  Tarcntum,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato. 

Clio.  [Mvsax.] 

CHstheaea  (KA««<r0«Vn*).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
In  ac  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyona  in  the 
sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended,  after  10 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  city.  He 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Argoa.  Ilia  death  cannot 
be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  won 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Hia  daughter  Agarista  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Megacle*  the  Alcmaeonid.  — ~  2.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Megaclea  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  No.  1, 
appears  as  the  bead  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  tho 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Finding,  however, 
that  be  could  not  cope  with  his  political  rival  Isa- 
goras  except  through  the  aid  of  the  commons,  he 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  latter. 
The  principal  change  which  he  introduced  was  tho 
abolition  of  the  4  ancient  tribes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  b.  c  510.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isngoraa 
and  his  party  called  in  tho  aid  of  the  Spartan*, 
but  Clisthenea  and  hia  friends  eventually  tri- 
umphed. —  3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the  lash 
of  Aristophanes. 

Clitarchua  (KAffrapxoi).  t,  Tyrant  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against  the  Athe- 
nians, but  was  expelled  from  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
n.  c  341.  —  2.  Son  of  the  historian  Dinon,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, and  wrote  a  history  of  it  This  work  waa 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  style,  but  ap» 
pears  nevertheless  to  have  been  much  read. 
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Cliternum  or  CliteraU  (Cliterntnus),  a  ton  n 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

CUtdmachtU  (KA«to>*xoO.  a  Carthaginian  by 
birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  hit  own  language, 
rame  to  Athena  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and 
there  studied  under  Carncades,  on  whose  death  he 
became  the  hend  of  the  New  Academy,  B.  C.  129. 
Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books,  only 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
of  his  master  Cameades.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  console  his  un- 
fortunate countrymen. 

CI  I  tor  or  Clitorfum  (KAsiVwp  :  KAciropiot :  nr. 
Maxi,  Ru.X  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroaniut : 
there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
wntrrs  of  which  are  said  to  hare  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a  dislike  for  wine.  (Ov.  Met 
xt.  32*2.) 

Clitumnns  (dUnmno),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
springs  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove  of  cypress- 
trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  god  Clitumnos, 
and  falls  into  the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

Clitva  (KA«rrot  or  KAftros).  L  Son  of  Iiar- 
dylis,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  c.  335.-8.  A  Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals  and  friends,  surnaroed  the  Black 
(M«Aas).  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  battle 
of  Granicns,  334.  In  328  he  was  slain  by  Alex- 
ander at  a  banquet,  when  both  parties  were  heated 
with  wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's 
resentment  by  insolent  language.  Alexander  was 
inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death.  — 3.  Another  of 
Alexander's  officers,  sumamed  the  White  (Aswtot) 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  ^4.  An  officer 
who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipnter 
in  the  Lamian  war,  323,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  321,  he  obtained  from  Antipater  the  sa- 
trapy of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by 
Antigonus,  319.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Polyspcrcbon,  nnd  was  at  first  successful, 
but  his  ships  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  An- 
tigonus, and  he  was  killed  on  shore,  318. 

Cloaclna  or  Clnaelna,  the  *  Purifier"  (from 
doart  or  clttctr,  *»  to  wash  "  or  u  purify  "),  a  surname 
of  Venus  at  Rome. 

Clodlus,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius,  just 
as  we  find  both  camtcx  and  coffer,  efauttrum  and 
doatium,  canda  and  coda.  [Claudius.] 

Clodlus  Alblnui.  [Albinus.] 

Clodlus  Maoer.    [Mac  sr.] 

Cloella,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the 
Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber 
to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to 
Poraena,  who  wan  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
that  be  not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her 
to  take  with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages.  Porsena 
also  rewarded  her  with  a  horse  adorned  with 
splendid  trappings,  and  the  Romans  with  the  statue 
of  a  female  on  horseback,  which  was  erected  in  the 
Sacred  Way. 

Cloella  or  CluBla  Gens,  of  Alban  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  A  few  of  its  members  with 
the  surname  Siculus  obtained  the  consulship  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clou  a  a  (KXoras  ),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
nnuicians  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian,  or  a 
Boeotian,  probably  Hv*d  about  B.  c.  620. 


CNEMIS.  lr,3 

ClSnXtU  (KAoVw),  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Trov,  slain  by  Agenor. 

CloU  Aestuarium  (Frith  of  Clyde),  on  the  W. 
co.-\M  of  Scotland. 

Clotho.  [Moirab.] 

Cluentlus  Habitus,  A^  of  Larinum,  accused  in 
&  c  74  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  judges  bad  been  bribed 
by  Cluentius.  In  66,  Cluentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius  Albius 
who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  3  distinct  acts  of 
poisoning.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  still  extant 

Clftnla  (Ru.  on  a  hill  between  CorHma  del  Conde 
and  Ptttnalba  de  Cattro),  a  town  of  the  Arevncao 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Clupea  or  CI jrpea.  [Asm.] 

Clnsltun  (Clusmns:  Ckitui\  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  Clan  is,  and  S.  W.  of  the 
Lacus  Clusinus  (L.  di  Ckiun).  It  was  more  an- 
ciently called  Camers  or  Camars,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Camertea.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  waa  the  cele- 
brated sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a  laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  have  coma 
down  to  us.  (Did.  of  Ami.  art.  Labyrinths.)  Sub- 
sequently Clusium  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  a.c  391,  led,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Gauls.  Clusium  probably  became  a  Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  speaks  of  Clusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  warm  baths.  (Hor.  Ejk  i. 
15.  9.) 

Clflaluj  (GU«*),  a  river  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ollins,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Cenomani  and  Insubres. 

Cluvlus,  a  family  of  Cam  pan  inn  origin,  of  whicb 
the  most  important  person  wax  M.  Cluvius  Rufus, 
consul  suffectus  a.d.  4  5,  and  governor  of  Spain  under 
Galba,  a.  D.  69,  on  whoso  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  He  was  an  historian,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius. 

Clymene  (KAi>p«Vif).  L  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys^and  wife  of  Iapetus,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.— 2.  Daughter  of 
Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phylacus  or  Cephalua,  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and  Alcimcde.  According 
to  Hetiod  and  others  she  was  the  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  Helios.— 8.  A  rolntive  of  Menrlaus  and  n 
companion  of  Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carrk-d 
off  by  Paris. 

Clytaemnestxa  (KXvreunrftarpa),  daughter  of 
Tyndarens  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  husliand's  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with 
the  help  of  Aegisthus.  f  Agamemnon.]  She  was 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father.  For  de- 
tails see  Orestes. 

Cnfatis  (Kv^ftit),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
.frontiers  of  Pbocis  and  Locris,  from  which  the  N. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.    A  branch  of 
these  mountains  runs  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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promontory  Cnemldct  (Kyv/M^ts),  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it,  opposite  the  promontory 
Cenaeum  in  Euboca. 

Cneph  (Krfif),  or  Cnflphus  (Kvowf>u),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Cnldns  or  Gnldua  (Kviiot :  KylSios :  Ru.  at 
Cape  Krio)%  n  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopium  on  the  coast  of  Carta,  was 
a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hexapolis.  It  was  built  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causeway,  and  had  two  harbours.  It 
had  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon. The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisander  by 
Conon  (a  c.  394)  took  place  off  Cnidtis.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  Ctcsias, 
Eudoxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharrides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  also  called,  at  an  early  period,  Trio  pin, 
from  its  founder  Triopas,  and,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 

CnSsus  or  Qnosua,  subsequently  Cnossus  or 
Gnossus  (Ktsmtos,  Vt*to6u  Kr*a<r6t,  Tvmaodi'. 
Kfwfftoj,  Kvdtraun  ;  MaJcro  Ttikho),  an  ancient 
town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos,  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  river  Caeratus 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast.  It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.  Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Oortyn 
and  Cydonia  ;  and  these  towns,  when  united,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  Cnossus.  —  Cnossus  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ;  and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

Cobus  or  CoMbm  (Kiifoi\  a  river  of  Asia, 
flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  E.  side  of  the 
Euxine. 

Cdc&lua  (KafaaAos),  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  him  when  Minos  came 
in  pursuit  of  him.  According  to  others,  Daedalus 
was  killed  by  the  daughters  of  Cocalus. 

Cocccius  Nerva,  [Nkrva.] 

Cdohe  (K«x^),  »  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthum  or  Cocintum  (Punta  rfi  5/i/o),  a 
promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Bnittium  in  Italy,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  npon  it 

Codes,  Horatfoa,  that  is,  Horatius  the  M  one- 
eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartins  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his  2  com- 
panions. As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a  statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitinm,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius  relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocossates,  a  people  in  A  qui  tan  ia  in  Oaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli. 


Cocyllum  (KoxvKior),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysia, 
whose  inhabitants  (KoirvMrai)  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  j  but  which  was  abandoned  before  Pliny 
time. 

Cocytus  (KsMrvTos),  a  river  in  Epirus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
I  lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as  a 
river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  ((Mi.  x.  513) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a  tributary  of  the  Styx  ;  but 
Virgil  (Am.  vi.  295)  represents  the  Acheron  as 
flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

Codinua  Sinus,  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  called  Codanonia. 

Codomanmu.  [Darius.] 

Codrai  (Kofyos).  L  Son  of  Melanthns,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.  c.  1068  ac- 
cording to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thereupon  re- 
solved to  sacririce  himself  for  his  country.  Ho 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  disguise,  com- 
menced quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain 
in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the 
death  of  the  Attic  king,  they  returned  home. 
Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy 
to  succeed  such  a  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  was 
appointed  archon  for  life  instead.— 2.  A  Roman 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil.  Juvenal  also  speaks  of 
a  wretched  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  name  is 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Roman  poets  to  those  poetasters  who 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productions 
to  them. 

Coela  (tA  *o?Aa  rqt  EMofat),  44  the  Hollows  of 
Euboca,"  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  the 
promontories  Capharens  and  Chersonesus,  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships :  here  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  wrecked,  b.  c.  480. 

Coele  (KoiAn),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a  little  way  beyond  the  Me- 
litian  gate  at  Athens :  here  Cimon  and  Thucydidcs 
were  buried. 

Coelesyria  (if  KofAij  Ivpla,  i.  e.  Hollow  Sfria\ 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, to  the  great  valley  (El-Uulcaa\  between  the 
two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on  the  S.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  under  the  Romans 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined  to 
Coelesyria  proper  together  with  the  district  E.  of 
Anti-Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a  portion  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan ;  and  this  is  the  most 
usual  meaning  of  the  term.  Under  the  later  em- 
perors, it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  railed  Phoenice  Libanesia.  The  country 
wns  for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  the  E.  dis- 
trict about  the  river  Chrysnrrhoas :  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  Leontes. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixt  people  of  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoenicians 

(XupofOtPtKtl). 

Coeletae  or  Coelaletae,  a  people  of  Thrace,  di- 
vided into  Majores  and  Minorca,  in  the  district 
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Cooletioa,  between  the  Hcbrua  and  the  gulf  of 
Mclas. 
Coellua.  [Caklics.] 

Coeloasa  (KoiKwaaa),  a  mountain  in  the  Sicy- 
oninn  territory,  near  Phliut,  an  offshoot  of  the  Ar- 
cadian mountain  Cyllene. 

Coelua  (KoiAor  a/^v)  or  Coela  (KuIXa),  a  sea- 
port  town  in  the  Tbracian  Chersonese,  near  which 
was  the  Kwbi  crTjuia,  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 
[Cynossema.] 

Coenua  (Kolvot),  son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
on  the  Hyphasis,  b.  c.  327. 

CoenyTa  (Kofvi/pa),  a  place  in  the  island  Thasos, 
opposite  Samothrace. 

Coes  (Kwtji),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Darius 
Hyst.ispia,in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube.  For  this 
good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
tyranny  of  Mytilene.  Ou  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  B.  c.  501,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Mvtilenaeans. 

Colapia  (Ko'Aanf'  in  Dion  Cass. :  Kulpa\  a  river 
in  Pannnnio,  flows  into  the  Savus :  on  it  dwelt  the 
Colapiani. 

Colcbi*  (KoAxU :  KoAxo*)*  »  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxinc,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia ;  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  the  boundaries  were  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
were  often  considered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapezus 
(TreUxond).  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and 
its  river  Phasia  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy. [Arqonautar.]  The  name  of  Colchis  is 
first  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
historical  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
country  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Milesians.  It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
yielded  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as 
articles  of  commerce ;  but  it  was  roost  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
of  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
posed the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Egypt.  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  until  Mithridates  Eupator  made  it  subject 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  Mithridatic 
war,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but  tbey  did 
not  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  the 
later  emperors  the  country  was  called  Laxica,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  tribes,  the  Lazi. 

Cdllas  (KwAtdj),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  arter  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Colias  is 
usually  identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
Towers  {Tp*h  Tlvpym).  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S.E.  near"A?tot  Koalas. 

Collatla  (Collatlnus).  L  (Castrllaceio),  a  Sa- 
bine town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.— 2.  A  town 
in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

Collatimu,  L.  Tarqulnlui,  son  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  the  surname 
Collatlnus  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter 
by  Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
of  Tarquinius  Superbna,  CoMntinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls  ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  resigned  his  office  and 
retired  from  Rome  to  Lavinium. 


Collina  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Collytus  (KoAAuTo'r,  also  KoAvTrdt:  KoAAu- 
TfOr),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegcis,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided  :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato  and  the 
residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

Cdlfinae  (KoA*W),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Coldnla  Agrippina  or  Ag-ripplnensis  (Cologne 
on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Owidum  or  Civitat  tW«w,waa 
a  place  of  small  importance  till  a.  n.  51,  when  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina, who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
its  new  name.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  jus 
Italicum.  It  soon  became  a  large  and  flourishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  an 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.A.A.  i.e. 
Colortia  Claudia  Auguda  Aarippinentit^  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  walls,  &c 

Colonla  EquestriB.    [NovionuNi'M  ] 

Colonu*  (Ko\»y6t:  KoAwrtvr  -Wrnt,  -rjdnjf), 
a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  10  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ;  near  the 
Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill  ;  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called  KoAwrot 
*I*w«iof),  a  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
demus,  has  described  the  scenery  and  religious  As- 
sociations of  the  spot,  in  his  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a  hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoracus 
(KoAu-vbr  6  kyopaiot). 

C518ph6n  (KoAo^v :  Zille,  Ru.),  one  of  the  12 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  of  Tiresias.  1 1  stood 
about  2  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Halesus, 
which  was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its  water, 
between  Lebedus  and  Ephesus,  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stadia  (7  g.  m.) 
from  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  cavalry ;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 
It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Romans  after  their 
war  with  Antiocbus  the  Great  Besides  claiming 
to  be  the  birth- place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  Herroesianax,  and  Ni- 
candcr.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighbourhood.  [Clarua,] 

C&lossae  {Ko\o<roal%  aft  KoAdWcu :  KoAoiro-ij- 
rdv,  Strab.,  KoAo<r<ro«i)f,  N.  T.  ;  Khonas,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  the  rise  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis, 
that  the  later  geographers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
aud  it  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  its  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  X*V<u,  and  hence 
the  modern  name  of  the  village  on  its  site. 

Colotcs  (KoA^rns).  L  Of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2  of  his 
works. —2.  A  fcculptor  of  Poros,  flourished  b.  c 
44  4,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the  colossus 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
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186  COLUMELLA. 


COMSALUS. 


Columella,  L.  Junius  Moderatua,  a  native  of 
f!ades  in  Spain,  and  a  contemporary  of  Seneca.  We 
have  no  particular*  of  hi*  life  ;  it  appear*,  from  his 
own  account,  that  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  agriculture  (De  Re  /fasten),  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant  It  treats  not  only  of  agri- 
culture proper,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
bees,  &c  The  10th  book,  which  tn  nu  of  garden- 
ing, is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgia.  There  is 
also  extant  a  work  De  Arboribut,  in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
torn  Rri  Rusticate  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1794. 

Columnae  Here  nils.    [Abyla  ;  Calpr.] 

Cold  thus  (KdAov0«f),  a  Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
eopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  **  The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EAsVnf  apa-ay^), 
consisting  of  392  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bekker,  Bert.  1816,  and  Schacfcr,  Lips.  1825. 

Colyttui.  (Cullvtur.] 

Comina  (Krfpara).  1.  C.  Pontica  (GvminU; 
Ru.),  a  flourishing  city  of  Pont  us,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high-priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war.— 
2.  Cappadociae,  or  C.  Chryse  {Host an),  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

Combrea  (Kwptytia),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaea, 

Co  minium,  a  town  in  Samnium,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

Commigene  (Kof^urynr^),  the  N.  E.-most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  S.  by  Cyrrhcstice.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall 
of  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Con  (tan  tine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

Commlai,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  adTanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  he  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  ac 
52  be  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
apniust  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  arms  even 
after  the  capture  of  Ale  si  a. 

Comm&dus,  L.  Ceiftnloi,  was  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, a.  n.  136,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L. 
A  klips  Virus  Carrar.  His  health  was  weak  ; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Auretius  Verus  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire.  [Vkrus.] 


CommSdua,  L.  Aurellua,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n. 
180 — 192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  younger 
Faustina,  was  born  at  Lanuviura,  161,  and  was 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire. He  was  an  mi  worthy  son  of  a  noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  his  father 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he  turned  out 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  It  was  after  the 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  had 
been  organised  by  his  sister  Lucille,  183,  that 
be  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocious 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to  various 
favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (Perennis,  Cleander,  Laetus,  and  Eclectus), 
and  abandoned  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
most  shameless  debauchery.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as 
a  gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  be  assumed  the 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following 
year  his  concubine  Marrta  found  on  his  tablets, 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish 
along  with  Laetus  and  Eclectus  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow,  Nar- 
cissus, a  celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and 
by  him  Commodus  was  strangled,  Dec.  31st,  192. 

Comnena.    [Anna  Comnxna.] 

Complutum,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
pauia  Tarraronensis,  between  Segovia  and  Bilbilis. 

Compsa  (Compsanus :  Cta.ra),  a  town  of  the 
llirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus. 

Comum  (Comensis:  Como\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacus  Larius  {L.  di  Camo).  It  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colonists, 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  fa- 
milies; and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  town 
was  called  Aroc*ai  Cotttum,  a  name,  however, 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comoro  was  a  place  of 
importance,  and  carried  on  considerable  commerce 
with  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  iron-manu- 
factories: it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  younger 
Pliny. 

Concordia,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by  Camillas  in  commemoration 
of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, B.C  367.  In  this  temple  the  senate  fre- 
quently met  Concordia  is  represented  on  coins  as 
a  matron,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a  patera. 

Condate,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  towns,  said 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes,  i.  e.  the 
union  of  two  rivers. 

Condrusi,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between  the 
Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of  Condroe 
on  the  Maas  and  Ourthe. 

Confluentes  (CoUmz),  a  town  in  Germany  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

Conisalui  (KoW<roAo»),  a  deity  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Priapus. 
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CONON. 

•  Oram  (K«W).  1.  A  distinguished  Athenian 
general,  held  several  important  commands  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysandcr  at  Aegos 
Potami  (a  c  405),  Conou,  who  wiu  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  8  ships,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagorae  in  Cyprus,  where  be  remained  for 
»onie  years.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  along  with  Pbar- 
nataius,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able  to  render 
the  most  effectual  service  to  his  native  country.  In 
394  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pisander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  393,  and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls 
and  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spar- 
tans opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribaxus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribaxus.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  But  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  died.  —  8.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  lived  about  318.  —  3.  Of  Samoa, 

•  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus 
and  Euergetea  (b.c.  283 — 222),  and  was  the  friend 
of  Archimedes,  who  praises  him  in  tho  highest 
terms.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved  —  4.  A 
grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Aitry^rsir,  a  collection  of  SO  nan* 
tives  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
An  epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Cdnopa  (Kwyvira  ;  Kwwirtfa — wfrni — vataf), 
a  village  in  Aetolia  on  the  A ch clous,  enlarged  by 
Arsinoc,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  called  after  her 
name. 

Cons  en  tee  Dii,  the  12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed 
the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  consisted  of  6  male 
and  6  female  divinities :  we  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
i,  Saturn,  and  Mars 


CONSTANTINUS.  187 
Constantly   1.  Daughter  of  Constantius  Chlo- 


Consentla  (Consentlnus :  C>*e*za\  chief  town 
of  the  Bruttii  on  the  river  Crathis:  here  Alaric  died. 

P.  Consentlns,  a  Roman  grammarian,  probably 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  2  extant  grammatical  works, 
one  published  in  the  Collection  of  grammarians  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605  (/>  Dnabxis  /'art Hut  Ora- 
tioHir,  Nomine  et  Verbo\  and  the  other  by  Buttman, 
Bernl.  1817. 

C.  Consldlus  Longns,  propraetor  in  Africa,  left 
his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  n.  c  49,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q. 
Lignrius-  He  returned  to  Africa  soon  afterwards, 
and  held  Adrumetum  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus,  he 
attempted  to  fly  into  Mauritania,  but  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Oactulians. 

Constanj,  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after  his  lather's 
death  (a.  d.  337)  Iltyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  as 
his  share  of  the  empire.  After  successfully  resist- 
ing his  brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  in- 
vading bis  territory  (340),  Constans  became  master 
of  the  whole  West  His  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
racter rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  he 
was  slain  in  550  by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper 
Magnbntius. 


nts  and  half  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great, : 
tied  to  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Constantine  in  the 
empire.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Constantius  1 1,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  married 
the  emperor  O  ration. 

Constantla,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantius  [Salamis].  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  same  [Antaradub].  3.  In  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  also  called  Magiuna.  4. 
In  Mesopotamia.  [Antonikopolis.] 

Constantlna,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  married  to  HannU'alianus,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Utter  to  Gallus  Caesar. 

Constantlna,  the  city.  [Cirta.] 

Cons  tan  tin  6p6  lis  (Ku*<rramivov  irtfAit :  Con- 
sttintmnple\  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
his  own  name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
A.  D.  330.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thus  it  covered  7  hills,  was  divided  into  1 4  region  es, 
and  was  adorned  with  various  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
extreme  length  was  about  3  Roman  miles ;  and  its 
walls  included  eventually  a  circumference  of  13  or 
1 4  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  E.  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of  its  topography  and 
history  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

OonatantlnnJ.  L  L  Sumamed  M  the  Great,"  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.  d.  306 — 337,  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena,  was  born  a.  d. 
272,  at  Naissus  (AVssa),  a  town  in  upper  Moesia, 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms,  and  served  with 
great  distinction  under  Galerins  in  the  Persian 
war.  Galerins  became  jealous  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  E.;  but  Constantine  at 
last  contrived  to  join  his  father  in  Gaul  just  in 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Picts,  306.  His  father  died  at  York 
in  the  same  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West,  ac- 
knowledged Constantino  as  master  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constan tine's  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Augustus  till  308.  Constantine  took 
up  his  residence  at  Treviri  (7Vete*),  where  tho 
remains  of  his  palace  are  still  extant.  He  governed 
with  justice  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  It 
was  not  long  however  before  be  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Caesar  (306), 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  had  seised  the 
imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constantine  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Maxentius  by  marrying  his 
sister  Fausta.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  n 
plot  against  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
his  son-in-law  at  Massilia.  Maxentius  resented 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  attack  Constantine  in  Gaul.  Constantine 
anticipated  his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  struggle  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
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of  Sazn  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  812. 
Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.    It  waa  in 
this  campaign  that  Constantino  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  hia  inarch  from 
Italy  to  Rome,  either  at  Aotun  in  Gaul,  or  near 
Andernach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  seen  in  the  iky  a  luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  «V  rointf  rtxa,    By  this.  Conquer ; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantino  in  hia  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe 
the  shields  of  hia  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ  The  tale  of  the  cross  seema 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  ia  not  entitled  to  credit.    It  waa  Con- 
atantine'a  interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  hia  straggle  with 
his  rivals ;  and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
whether  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.    The  miracle  of  his  conversion  waa  com- 
memorated by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Litfmrum, 
at  the  summit  of  which  waa  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ.    Constantine,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  W. 
Meantime  important  eventa  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galcriua  in  311,  Liciniua  and 
Maximinus  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  Mnxi- 
min  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
were  only  two  emperors  left,  Liciniua  in  the  E.  and 
Constantine  in  the  W.;  and  between  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  although  Liciniua  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Constat) tia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine.    Liciniua  waa  defeated  at  Cibalia  in 
Pannonia  and  afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Liciniua 
ahould  resign  to  Constantine  I llyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.    This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9  years,  during  which  time  Constantine 
was  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.    In  these  wars  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himself.    In  323 
the  war  between  Constantine  and  Liciniua  was 
renewed.    Liciniua  was  again  defeated  in  2  great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.    He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine 
on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
waa  shortly  afterward*  put  to  death  at  Thes- 
aalonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantino 
was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire.    He  resolved 
to  remove  the   seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.    The  new 
city  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  330.  Constantino 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
325  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
duooiffior.    In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  truth  of  which 
however  seems  very  doubtful.    He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Eusebius.  His  three  sons  Constantine,  Constantius 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.— 2.  II. 
Roman  emperor,  337 — 3-10,  eldest  of  the  3  sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Fnusta,  received  Oaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  fathers 
death.    Dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire, 


he  made  war  upon  his  younger  brother  Constans, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Aquileia.  — 8.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Arcadiua  and 
Honoriua,  407.  He  also  obtained  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
former  country.  He  reigned  4  years,  but  was 
defeated  in  41 1  by  Constantius,  the  general  of  Ho- 
noriua, was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  —  4.  Constantine  is 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  Of  these  Constantine  VII. 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  91 1 — 959,  waa  cele- 
brated for  hia  literary  works,  many  of  which  have 
come  down  to  ua 

Constantius.  L  L  Surnamed  Chlorna,  "the 
pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  o.  305-306,  waa  the  son 
of  Eutropiua,  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Claudius  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  appointed  by  M axi- 
al tan  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  with  Treviri 
( Trim)  as  his  residence.  At  the  same  time  he 
married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  tbc  wife  of 
Maxim ian,  divorcing  for  that  purpose  his  wife 
Helena.  As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  im- 
portant services.  His  first  effort  was  to  reunite 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  murder  of 
Carausius  was  governed  by  Allcctus.  After  a 
atruggle  of  3  rears  (293—296)  with  Allcctiia, 
Constantius  established  his  authority  in  Britain. 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Alemanni, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305,  Con- 
stantius and  Galerius  became  the  Augusti.  Con- 
atantiua  died  15  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  at 
Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain,  on  on  expedition 
against  the  Picta,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  share  of  the  government.  —  2. 
I IL  Roman  emperor,  337 — 361,  third  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fausta.  On 
the  death  of  bis  father  in  837,  he  received  the 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession 
he  became  involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, which  waa  carried  on  with  a  few  interrup- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  This 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  tho 
struggle  between  hia  brothers  Constantino  and 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  tho 
sole  empire  of  the  W.,  340.  After  the  death  of 
Constans  in  350,  Constantius  marched  into  the  W. 
in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  both 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.  Vetranio  sub- 
mitted to  Constantius,  and  Magnentius  was  finally 
crashed  in  353.  Thus  the  whole  empire  again  became 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  354  Constantius  put  to  death 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  E.,  while  he  marched  against  the  usurpers 
in  the  W.  In  355  Constantius  made  Jnlian,  the 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Con- 
stantius prepared  for  war  and  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  died  on  his  march  in  Ctlicia,  361.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian.— 8.  HI.  Emperor  of  the  West 
(a.  n.  421),  a  distinguished  general  of  Honoriua 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  411,  and 
also  fought  successfully  against  the  barbarians.  Ho 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  hand  of 
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Placid  ia,  ihe  sister  of  Honnrius.  In  421  he  was 
declared  Augustus  by  Honorius,  but  died  in  the 
7th  month  of  his  reign. 

Coasus,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestris. 
He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberations, but  he  was  most  probably  a  god  of  the 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festival  of  the  Cbi»- 
swo/io,  see  Diet  of  AnL  $.  v. 

Contrebla,  nnc  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarmconensis,  &  E.  of  Sarngo«s.i. 

Convenae,  a  people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
renees and  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Theirchief  town  was  Lugdunum 
(St.  Berirand  oV  Oomminge$\  situated  on  a  solitary 
rock  :  in  iu  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  wann 
baths.  Aquae  Convenarum  (Baguim). 

Copae  ( K&xau ;  Kwreu«i>»  :  nr.  Topogfia),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
wm  originally  situated  on  nn  island  in  the  lake, 
which  island  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  mole. 

Copais  (Korrafr  Kt^rr)\  a  lake  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
river  Cephisns,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Euboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  Katahothra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Cephisia,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequently 
different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the  towns 
situated  on  it,  Haliartns,  Orchomenus,  Onchestus, 
Copae,  &c. ;  but  the  name  Copais  eventually  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry, 
and  becomes  a  green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  ore 
postured.  The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
modern  times. 

Cophenor,  Cophes  (K&*f>V,  A  man.,  Kttyrjt 
Strab.  Cubul),  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 
flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  \V.  It  was  the 
boundary  between  India  and  A  nana. 

C.  Coponius,  praetor  n.  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
•f  Pompey;  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon  from  Antony 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

Copr&tes  (Kowpdnji:  Ahzal\  a  river  of  Su- 
aiana,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Positigris  on 
iU  W.  side. 

Copreus  (Kovpt6i\  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fiVd  from  Elis  to  Mycenae, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurysthcus. 

Coptos  (KowrSs :  Kofi,  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  The- 
ImYs  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a  little  to  the  E  of  the 
Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebes.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of  Berenice  and 
Myos-Horroos.  It  was  destroyed  hy  Diocletian, 
but  again  became  a  considerable  place.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  produced  also  a  light  wine. 

Cora  (Comnus:  Curi),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  S.E.  of  Velitrae,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Corax.  At 
Cbn  there  are  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  and  of 
an  ancient  temple. 
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C6raeeslum  ( KopaK-ffaiop :  Alaya),hrtry  strong 
city  of  Cilicia  A  spent,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
after  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleuridae,  it  became  at  last  the 
hend-qunrters  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  was  taken 
by  Pompey. 

Corassl&e  (Kopa<r<riai\  a  group  of  small  island? 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.W.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
Coraeae  or  Coralae  (Ko>tku  or  Kipaiai),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  the  promontory  Ampeloa 
in  Sam  os. 

Corax  (Kopa£),  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
a  c.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  T#x»tj)  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

Corbfilo,  Cn.  Domitlna,  a  distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  d.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  be  landed  at  Ccn- 
chreae,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  **  Well  deserved  ! " 

Corcyra  ( K/p«upa,  later  Ko/ffeoa :  Ktptcuptuot : 
Corfu  from  the  Byzantine  KopvQJt),  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  38 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  many 
fertile  rallies.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corcyrn, 
the  modem  town  of  Corfu,  in  the  middle  of  the  E. 
coast,  and  Cassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
Scheria  (Sx'p/n),  where  the  enterprising  and  sea- 
loving  Phaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous,  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
the  name  of  Drapane  (A/xwdVrj)  or  the  "Sickle" 
in  ancient  times.  About  a  c.  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadac,  who  drove  out  the  Liburnians,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  a  c.  664  a  battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-fight  on  record.  At  a  later  period  Corcyra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
each  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  —  Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  sent  of  government. 

Corcyra  Nigra  (CfrrsaAr,  in  Slavonic  KarL>r\ 
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an  island  off  the  const  of  Illyricum,  sumamed  the 
u  Black,"  on  account  of  iU  numerous  forest*,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  Coreyra. 
It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  Cnidos 

Cordfiba  ( Lhrdova),  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baetis  ;  made  a  Roman  colony  b.  c,  152, 
and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  because  some 
Roman  patricians  settled  there;  taken  by  Caesar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
of  the  two  Seneca*  and  of  Lucan.  In  the  middle 
nsjes  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  a  decaying  place  with  55,000 
inhabitants. 

Corduene.  [Gordybnk.] 

Cordoi,  Cremating,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  a.  d.  25 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassias 
**  the  last  of  the  Romans.**  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  starvation.  His  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  some  copies  were  preserved  by  his 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  bis  friends. 

Core  (Ko>n),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pbrsbphonb.] 

Coressus  (K<lp$a<rot),  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesus, 
with  a  place  of  the  same  name  at  it*  foot.— 3.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceo*. 

Core**  us.  [Cbos.] 

Corflnlum  (Corfiniensis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samnium,  not  far  from  the  Aternus, strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rom?,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  Itnlica. 

Corinna  ( K6pi*ra\  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  tbeTbcban  on  account 
of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  b.  c.  4 90,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a  victory  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poem*  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
They  were  collected  in  5  books,  and  were  chiefly 
lyricaL  Only  a  few"  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

CorintM&cus  Isthmus  (Mc^fci  Kopiv8ov\  often 
called  simply  the  Isthmus,  lay  between  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
it*  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  5  Roman, 
miles  across :  here  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated :  and  here  also 
wan  the  Diolco$  (AfoAxot ),  or  road  by  which  ships 
were  drapifed  across  from  the  bay  of  Schoenus 
to  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  ncmss  the  Isth- 
mus, namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius 
Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

Corinthlacos  Sinus  ( Koptvdicutht  or  KopirOtoi 
*6\roi :  O.  ttf  I^pnnto),  the  gulf  between  the  N. 
of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins  according  to 
some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  and 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  according  to 
others,  at  the  straits  between  Rhium  and  Antir- 
rhium.  In  early  times  it  wa*  called  the  Crissaean 
Gulf  (Kptffeauot  ic6\wot),  and  its  eastern  part  the 
Alcyonian  Sea  (if  'AAruopii  ddAoova). 

Corinthu*  <  K6pive0* :  KopMujt),  called  in  Ho- 
mer Ephyra  ('EfOp*),  a  city  on  the  above-men- 
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tioned  Tsthmua  It*  territory,  called  Corinthia 
(Kooirtffa),  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Peloponnesus : 
it  was  bounded  N.  by  Megaris  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  S.  by  Argolis,  W.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia, 
and  E.  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  In  the  N.  and  S.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a 
plain  with  a  solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising 
from  it,  the  Acrocorinthoj  ('AKpo^piyBos),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth. The  city  itself  was  built  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  mountain  ;  and  the  walls,  which  included  the 
Acrocorintbus,  were  86  stadia  in  circumference. 
It  had  2  harbours,  Cbnchrbab  on  the  E.  or  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  and  Lbchabum  on  the  W.  orCrissaean 
gulf,  lu  favourable  position  between  two  seas,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus,  raised  Corinth  in  very 
early  time*  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powerful. 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the 
first  sea-fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonist*  the  Corcyraeana  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambracia,  Coreyra,  Apollonia,  Potidaen, 
dec.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Athens,  were 
the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  and 
succesa  Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants ;  but  with  their  wealth,  they  became 
luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  in 
her  temples  a  vast  number  of  courtesans  was  main- 
tained.—  Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Aeolic  race.  Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphus  and 
hi*  descendants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Heraclid  Aletea  The  conquering 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  class  and  the  Aeolian 
inhabitants  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and  his 
descendant*  had  reigned  for  5  generations  royalty 
was  abolished ;  and  in  it*  stead  was  established  an 
oligarchical  form  of  government,  confined  to  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Bacchiadae.  This  family 
was  expelled  ac.  655  by  Cypsblcs,  who  became 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  years.  He  was  succeeded, 
625,  by  his  son  Pbriandbh,  who  reigned  40  years. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  hi*  nephew  Psnra- 
metichus  reigned  for  3  yean,  and  on  his  fall  in 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athena  In  346  Timophanea 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  but 
he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timolcon.  It  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonian  troops.  This  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  Aratus  in  243,  whereupon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be- 
long, till  it  wa*  taken  and  destroyed  in  146  by  L, 
Mummius  the  Roman  consul,  who  treated  it  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  Its  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  its  works  ot  art,  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome ;  its  buildings  were  raxed  to  the  ground ; 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lumen  totim*  Uraeciar, 
as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a  century  it  lay  in 
ruins ;  only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  a 
few  temples  remained  standing.    In  46  it  was 
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rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of 
veteran*  and  descendant*  of  freed  men.  It  was 
now  called  CoUmia  Julia  Coriutkus ;  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and 
toon  recovered  much  of  iu  ancient  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  became  noted  for  iU  former 
licentiousness,  as  we  see  from  Su  Paul's  epistles  to 
the  inhabitants.  —  The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated 
by  7  Doric  column*,  which  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

Corifilanus,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  original  name 
to  C.  or  On.  Afartuu,  and  he  received  the  sur- 
name Coriolanus  from  the  heroism  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  the  Vulscian  town  of  Conoli.  H  is 
haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons  excited  their 
fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect  him.  After 
this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily,  Coriolamu  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  com- 
mons, unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  a.  c. 
491.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  nssist  them  in  war  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, appointed  Coriolanus  general  of  the  Volscian 
army.  Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
unresisted  till  he  came  to  the  font  CTai/io,  or 
Cluilian  dyke  close  to  Rome,  489.  Here  he  en- 
ca:nj)od,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
embassy  after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  listen 
to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Rome,  headed  by  Vcturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
laii'u,  and  Volumnia  his  wife,  with  his  2  little 
children,  came  to  his  tent  H  is  mother's  reproach  es, 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  matrons, 
bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  bis  army,  and 
lived  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death  ; 
though  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their  country. 

CorI61i  ( Coriolanus),  a  town  in  Latium,  capital 
of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which  in  B.  c 
493,  C.  Mareius  obtained  the  surname  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

Cormasa  (K6pnaca),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Manlius. 

Cornelia.  L  One  of  the  noble  women  at  Rome, 
guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
H.  a  331.— 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
can as  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  — 
8.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sero- 
pronins  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished,  and  united  iu 
her  person  the  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman 
matron,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher 
classes  at  Rome.  She  snperintended  with  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she 
survived.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
who  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the  inscription, 
Cornelia,  mother  of  tub  Gracchi.— 4. 
Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wnrds  dictator.  She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia, 
and  died  in  his  quaestorsbip,  68.-5.  Daughter  of 
Mctellns  Scipio,  married  first  to  P.  Crassua,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthian*,  53.  Next  year  she 
married  Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
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tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 
Cornelia  Orestilla.  [Orrstilla.] 
Cornelia  Gens,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  families  belonged 
to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of  the  patrician 
families  are:  —  Arvina,  Ckthkous,  Cinna,  Cor- 

8 US,    DoLABELLA,    LXNTt'LtTS,  MaLUOINENBIS, 

Mammula,  Mbrula,  Rueinuh,  Scipio,  Sisen- 
na,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  plebeian  fami- 
lies are  Ralbuh  and  Gallcs,  and  we  also  find 
various  cognomens,  as  Chrysoooncs,  dec  given 
to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

Cornelius  Nepot.  [Nbpos.] 

Comlc&lom  (Corniculanus),  a  town  in  Latium 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Tarquinius  Prison,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Cornlflclus.  L,  Q.,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  pleba,  B.  c  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care.  — 2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  was  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor :  he  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
In  45  he  was  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 
of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death.  He  maintained  this  province  for  the 
senate,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Scxtius. 
Cornificius  was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Hcrennium,"  usually  printed  with 
Cicero's  works  ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  The 
Cornificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  tho 
author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking  of. 
—  8.  L-,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  35. 

Cornus,  a  town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 

CornOtus,  L.  Annaeus,  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  slave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  Annaei.  He  was  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Pernios,  who  has  dedicated  his 
5th  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  his  library  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  n.  68,  for 
having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost :  the  most  important  of  them 
was  on  Aristotle's  Categories. 

Coroebus  ( Kopo«*o»).  1.  A  Phrygian,  son  of  Myg- 
don,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Trojans :  he  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
lemus  or  Diomedes.— 2.  An  Elean,  who  gained  the 
victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c. 
776:  from  this  time  tbe  Olympiads  begin  to  be 
reckoned. 

Cordne  (Kopwrtj :  Ko/mm*vs  -rcutvs),  a  town  in 
Messeuia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
founded  ac.  371  by  the  Messcnians  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
ings,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Cordnea  (Kopwrcio:  Kopwram,  Kop*Jvtiostvios). 
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1.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W.  of  the  lake  Copais, 
situate  on  a  height  between  the  rivers  Phalarus 
and  Curalius ;  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
in  ita  neighbourhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itorica,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamboeotia  was 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotians  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under  Tol- 
mides,  B.  c  447;  and  here  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  Greeks,  394.  — 2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessnly. 

Coronis  (Kopuvis).  1.  The  mother  of  A  bscu- 
Lapics.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 

Cors&ae.  [Corassiar] 

Corsla  (Kopfftlo,  also  Kopo-ial),  a  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

Corsica,  called  Cyratu  by  the  Greeks  (Kopros : 
Kvpvtos,  Kvpycuot,  Corsus :  Corsica),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  7  Urge  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancients,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
size  of  the  island ;  its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  51.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A  range  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa- 
rates it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ;  but  the 
honey  hod  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  (Cyrneat  faros,  Virg. 
Ed.  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  hnd  not  much  im- 
proved, as  we  see  from  the  description  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitant*  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Alkria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mariana  and  Alkria. 

Corsote  (Knpffc^Hj:  Ersey,  Rn.),  a  city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  ( Wa/ty-el-Scba),  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

Cortdna.  (Cortonensis :  Ct>rtona\  one  of  tho 
12  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Tnuimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  called  Oorythut 
from  its  reputed  founder  Corythus.  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It  i*  also  called 
Oro/oa,  Colhornia,  Cyrtmium^  &C  The  Cretton 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  67)  was  probably 
Creston  in  Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  mo- 
dern writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians, 
then  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Pelasgic  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  120  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
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Coronc&nlnj,  TL,  consul  a,  c.  280,  with  P.  Va- ' 
lerius  Loevinus,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  was  created  pontifex  maxim  us.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  civil  law,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction in  law. 

Oorvlnus  Messala.  [Mkssala.] 

Corvus,  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He  obtained 
the  surname  of  Corvut,  or  **  Raven,"  because,  when 
serving  as  military  tribune  under  Camillas,  b.  a 
349,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a  gigantic  Gaul 
to  single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  conflict 
by  a  raven  which  settled  upon  his  helmet,  and  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  6  times 
consul,  8.  c.  348,  346,  343,  33.%  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  military 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  services  to 
his  country.  His  most  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Samnites  at  Mt.  Gaurus  and  at  Suessula ; 
and  in  his  other  consulships  lie  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Etruscans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  He 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune. 

Cory  ban  tes,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  in 
Pbrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  enthu- 
siastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes  and  the  Idaean  Dactyl i,  and  thus  are  said  to 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete.  Tbey  were 
called  (lalli  at  Hume. 

Corycla  (Kttpvxla  or  K«pv«h),  a  nymph,  who 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lyco- 
reus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in  mount 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  it*  name. 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poet*  Cbry- 

Corycu*  (KwpvKOt:  Kwpfciot,  Corycius).  1. 
(Korakn),  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
fonning  the  8.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythraean 
peninsula.— 2.  A  city  of  Pamphylia,  near  Phaselis 
and  Mt.  Olympus  ;  colonized  afresh  by  Attalu*  II. 
Philadclphus  ;  taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  by 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  — »3.  (Ru.  opp.  the  island  of 
Kkorgot),  a  city  in  Cilicia  Aspcra,  with  a  good 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  and 
the  Calycaduus.  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the 
city,  was  a  grotto  or  glen  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Cave  (KuipiWior  turrpov)  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At 
the  distance  of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from 
Corycus,  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CorydaUoi  (KoevSaAXor :  KopvooAAcvs  \  a  de- 
rmis in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  H  ippothoontis, 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis. 

Coryphaslam  (Kopt^dVior),  a  promontory  in 
Metscnia,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Pylos  on  the  N., 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Corjrthnj  (K6pv€o$\  an  Italian  hero,  son  of 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Electro,  and  father  of  Iasius 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  hare  founded  Corythus 
(Cortona). 

Cos,  C6os,  CStti  (K&t,  Kos*  ;  Rior,  CO'ds  ;  Aos, 
Sfaneo),  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  op- 
posite to  Hahcarnassms.  In  early  times  it  was  called 
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MerSpis  and  Nymphaea.  It  was  colonized  by 
Aeolians,  but  became  a  member  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy.  Itt  chief  city,  Cos,  stood  on  the  N.E. 
tide  of  the  inland,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  had 
a  good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  Asclepieum, 
or  temple  of  Asclepiua,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Asclc  ■ 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island  was  very 
fertile  ;  its  chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments, 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  **  Coae 
Testes."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  was  an  Asclepiad,  of  the  poet 
Philetas,  and  of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigonus  and  of  Venus  Anadyomene  adorned 
the  Afcclcpieuuu  Under  the  Romans,  Cos  was 
favoured  by  Claudius,  who  made  it  a  free  state, 
and  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Cos  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

Cosa  or  Cossa  (CossAnus).  1.  (Anmionia,  about 
5  miles  S.  E.  of  Orbetetlo)*  a  city  of  Etruria  near 
the  sea,  with  a  good  harbour,  called  Herctdi*  Porttu, 
was  a  very  ancient  place ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  u.  c.  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
gonal masonry.  —  2.  A  town  in  Lucania  near 
ThuriL 

CosconloJ.  L  C,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
b.  c.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites.  —2.  C.,  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  63  ;  governed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ;  was 
one  of  the  20  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  but 
died  in  this  year.— 3.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
aedile  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius,  56. 

Cosmos  (KooTtos),  commonly  called  Indico- 
plki'strs  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
Hourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  n.  535. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  visited  many  foreign  countries,  of  which  | 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  Tovaypeupla  Xpdrruwurfi, 
Topograph**  Christiana,  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  extant 

Cosr&es.  i,  King  of  Parthia.  [Arkacbs  XXV.] 
—  2.  King  of  Persia.    [Sarsanidak.  ] 

Cosaaea  (Koovoia),  a  district  in  and  about  M. 
Zagros,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Penis,  inhabited  by  a  rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei  (Koctrcuoi), 
whom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  on 
the  contrary,  purchased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tribute.  Alexander  conquered  them  (b.c  325-24), 
and  with  difficulty  kept  them  in  subjection  ;  after 
his  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  modern  name  of  Susiana,  Khuxistan,  and  is 
possibly  connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  O-  T. 

Cobsuj,  Cornell  us,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
consul  ac.  428,  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferctrius  —  the 
2nd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  won. 

Co&sutlus,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.c.  168,  in 
the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
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Cosyra  (Pantelaria),  also  written  Cossyro,  Co" 
syrus,  Cosurn,  Cossnra,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Malta. 

Cotbon.  [Carthago.] 

CStlso,  a  king  of  the  Docians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulu*. 

Cotta,  Aurellus.  L  C,  consul  ac.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success.  —  2.  C, 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  —  3.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144. —4.  L.,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.— 5.  C,  was  accused  under  the  lex  Vario,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  Rome 
when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  he  was 
consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  died  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  his  time,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De  (>ra/orr, 
and  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  ho  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.— 
6.  M,,  brother  of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and 
was  defeated  by  Mithridates  near  Chalcedon.— 7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (leje  Aurtlia  judiciaria) 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  oerarii.  He  was  consul  65  with  L. 
Manlitis  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  had  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supported  Cicero  during  his  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  his  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  L.  AuruncuIeiua,one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  a  c  54.    [  Ambiorix.] 

Cottlus,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  (Altes.)  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(a  c.  8)  at  Segusio  (Suza\  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his 
death,  his  kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  provinco 
by  Nero. 

Cot  tut,  a  giant  with  100  bands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea. 

Cotyla,  L.  Varlui,  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina, 
ac.  43. 

CdtyluB  (KotvAoi),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ma 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scnmander,  Granicus,  and  Aesepus. 

Cotyora  (tCvrt/upa),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in  tho 
territory  of  the  Tibarent,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus 
Polemonincus,  at  the  W.  end  of  a  bay  of  tho  same 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  reduced  it  to  insignificance. 

Cotys  or  Coty  tto  (  Kotuj  or  Kotvtto*),  a  Thracian 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotjfttia  (Did.  of  Ant. 
i.  r.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
times  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.    Those  who  celebrated  her  festival  were 
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called  Baplae,  from  the  purification*  which  were 
originally  connected  with  the  solemnity. 

Cotyt  (Kotwi).  1.  King  of  Thrace,  B.  c.  382 — 
358,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury  and  drunkenness. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  broth/  rs  whose  father 
he  bad  injured.— 8.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  B.  c  168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 
—3.  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoemetalcei,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
scuporis,  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  a.  d.  19. 
Ovid,  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  him  (Ex  Pout,  il  9). 

Cr&gilf  (Kpdryos),  a  mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
W.,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory  of  Lycia  (  Yetly-Booroon,  i.  e.  Seven  Gipes), 
Some  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  volcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a  tradition  to  the  same  effect. 
At  its  foot  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
sea-shore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Gl'aucus,  was  the  chain  of  Anti- 
cragus.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
3000  feet 

Cranae  (KpavAn),  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn.  //.  iii. 
445),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island  off  Oythium 
in  Laconia,  by  others  to  be  the  island  Helena  off 
Attica,  and  by  others  again  to  be  Cythera. 

Crau&UJ  (Kpavaii),  king  of  Attica,  the  son  in- 
law and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Amphictyon. 

Cranii-ium  (KpdVtoi,  Kpdyiov.  KpdVioi:  Kra- 
nia  nr.  Argostoli\  a  town  of  Cephallenia  on  the 
S.  coast. 

Cranon  or  Crannon  (Kpaniv,  Kparvuv.  Kpav- 
veivios),  in  ancient  times  Ephyra,  a  town  in  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thcssaly,  not  far  from  I  Jirissa. 

Crantor  (KpaVrup),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
crates  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  b.  c.  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato's  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  4  ).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Grirf,  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  and  in  the  Comolaiio%  which  be  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tullia. 

CrassIpes.FuxI  us, Cicero's  son  in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  b.  c.  56,  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

CrasiuJ,  Lielnlus.  1.  P.,  praetor  ac  1 76,  and 
consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus.  —  2.  C,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  1 68.  —  3.  C,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader. —  4-  P.,  s untamed  Dives  or  RicJi, 
elected  pontifex  maxim  us  212,  curule  aedile 
211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  183.— 5.  P.,  surnamed 
Dives  Muciunus,  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scacvola,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  No.  4.  In  131  ho  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximiu,  and  was  the  first 
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priest  of  that  rank  who  went  beyond  Italy.  He 
carried  on  war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  a  good  orator  and 
jurist. —  6.  M.,  surnamed  Apeiaihu,  because  he 
is  said  never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of 
Crass  us  the  triumvir.  —7]  P.,  surnamed  Dives,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  the 
proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  to  prevent  excessive 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  for 
some  yean.  He  was  censor  89  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  Sulla, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Marius  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  —  8.  M., 
surnamed  Dim,  the  triumvir,  younger  son  of 
No.  7.  His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  the 
death  of  his  father;  but  fearing  Cinna,  he  after- 
wards escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  himself 
for  8  months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  he 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  Sulla, 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  by 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  passion  was 
money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  accu- 
mulation. He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator. 
He  bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts.  He  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  farms, 
and  built  houses,  which  be  let  at  high  rents.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  he 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.  In  70  Crassus 
was  consul  with  Pompey;  he  entertained  the  popu- 
lace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distributed 
corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every  citizen 
for  3  months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  Pompey,  of  whose  superior  influence 
he  was  jealous.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Pompey  by  Caesar's  mediation,  and  thus  was  formed 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvirate.  [Sec 
p.  133,  b.]  In  55  Crassus  was  again  consul  with 
I  Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  whero 
he  hoped  both  to  increase  his  wealth  and  to  acquire 
military  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthian*  He  set 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  and  continued  his  march  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  omens  which  occurred  to  him 
at  almost  ever}-  step.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  54,he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Pnrthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  be  was 
misled  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodes.  In  the  battle  which  followed  Crassus  was 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  retreaU-d 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Carrhae  (the 
Ilaran  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  threats  of  his 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a  perfidious  invita- 
tion from  Surenas,  who  offered  a  pacific  interview, 
at  which  he  was  slain  either  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  say- 
ing. **  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy."— 9.  M~,  surnamed 
Dives,  ion  of  No.  8,  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
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and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  was 
proefect  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  —10.  P.,  younger  son 
of  No.  8.,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul  from  58  to 
55.  In  54  he  followed  bis  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  against  the  Parthian*.— 11.  L.,  the 
celebrated  orator.  At  the  age  of  21  (b.  c  1 19),  he 
attracted  great  notice  by  his  prosecution  of  C-Carbo. 
He  was  consul  in  95  with  Q.  Scacvola,  when  he 
proposed  a  law  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens 
to  depart  from  Rome :  the  rigour  of  this  law  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Social  war.  He  was  after- 
wards proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto- 
ricians to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a  few  days 
after  opposing  in  the  senate  the  consul  L.  Philippus, 
an  enemy  of  the  aristocracy.  Crassus  was  fond  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Palatium 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was 
adorned  with  costly  works  of  art.  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treatise 
t>e  Oratore  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  ci  press  Cicero's 
»   own  sentiments. 

Craatinua,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  commenced 
the  battle  of  P  hartal  ia,  b.  c.  48,  and  died  fighting 
bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

Craterut  (Kpartp6s).  L  A  distinguished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (B.  c.  323) 
he  received  in  common  with  Antipatcr  the  govern 
ment  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to 
Antipatcr  in  the  Lamian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  he  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipatcr. 
Soon  after  he  accompanied  Antipater  in  the  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  in  that  ngainst  Perdiccas 
in  Asia.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes,  in 
321.— 2.  Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled 
historical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Attica.  —  3.  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
family  of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sai. 
il  3  161). 

Crate*  (Kpdrns).  L  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  a  c  449,  and  was 
one  of  the  roost  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was  the  first 
Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 
stage. —  2.  Of  Trallcs,  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 
the  school  of  Isocrates.  —  8.  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of 
the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  flourished  about 
320.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  re- 
nounced it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic, 
disregarding  all  external  pleasures,  and  restricting 
himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  the  "  Door-opener,"  because 
it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens, 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hipparchia, 
the  daughter  of  a  family  of  distinction,  who  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  when  her  parents  opposed 
her  union  with  the  philosopher.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  are  lost,  for  the  epistles  extant  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine.  —  4.  Of  Athens,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Poleino,  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  the  Academy,  about  270.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Arcesilaiis,  Theodoras,  and  Bion 
Borysthenites.  —  5.  Of  Matins  in  Cilicia,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 
the  Pcrgatiicue  school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Homeric  poems  in  opposition  to  A  ri*  tare  una,  and 
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supported  the  system  of  anomaly  (A^wjuaXto)  against 
that  of  analogy  (iwakoyla).  lie  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  other  Greek  poets,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  sent  by  Attalus  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  grammar. 

Crathi*  (Kpa0«).  1.  (CVa<a),a  river  in  Achaia, 
rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from  Nonacris, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Aegac.  —  2.  (CVu/i),  a 
river  in  lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
E.  between  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Sybaris.  At  its  mouth  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva:  its  waters  were  fabled 
to  dye  the  hair  blond. 

Cratinus  (Kpariw).  L  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  born  at  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9  victories.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  He  gave  it  iu  pe- 
culiar character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes, 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic 
poets  had  aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience :  he  was  the  first  who  mado 
comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  charges  him  with  habitual  intemperance,  an 
accusation  which  was  admitted  by  Cratinus  him- 
self, who  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  amusing 
way  in  his  TVvritrn.  This  play  was  acted  iu  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age  ;  it  gained  the 
prise  over  the  Con*us  of  Amipsias  and  the  Ooud$ 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratinus  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.-2.  The  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  contem- 
porary of  Plato  the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late 
as  324. 

Cratippus  ( KpdTinroi).  1.  A  Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.  —  2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tileuc,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia. b.  c.  48.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Athens, 
where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

CratOS  (Kpdras),  the  personification  of  strength, 
a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 

Cratylus  (Kpdrvkos)*  a  Oreek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato*  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 

CremeYa,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome:  memorable  fur 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

Cremna  (Kpr^a:  (iherme,  Ru.),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  precipitous  rock 
in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated  obsti- 
nate defences :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

Cremni  [Kpn^voi ),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Cremona  (Cremonensis:  Cremona),  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  the  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Po,  was  founded  together  with  Placent'ta 
B.c.  219  as  a  protection  against  the  Gauls  and 
I  Hannibal's  invading  army.    It  soon  became  a 
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place  of  great  importance  and  one  of  the  meet 
flourishing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy;  but  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  A.  d.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness. 

Cremdnia  Jug-urn.  [Alpks.] 

Cremutlua  Cordua.  [Cordus.] 

Creon  (KptM?).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Lycaetbus,  whose  daughter,  Glauce  or  Creusa,  mar- 
ried Jason.  Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glauce  a 
garment  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished  in  the 
flames.  — —  2.  Son  of  Menoecus,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Lai  us.  After  the  death  of  Lai  us, 
Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  When 
Eteocles  and  Polynkea,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king 
of  Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  corpse  of  Polynkes,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antigone. 

Credphyiui  (Kptti<pv\os\  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  Ot'xoAla  or 
Oi'xoAfat  SXaxm,  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook 
with  Eurytus,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia. 

Cresphontes  ( KpT)a<p6trrrii),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  During 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messeuians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A  third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
his  death.  [Aepytus.] 

Crestonla  (K/njorwrla :  if  KpiftfT«m»rn),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Crestonaei 
(VLpi]<TTuvcuoi)%  a  Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Creston  or  Crostftna  (Kp^ffrsw,  K/nj<rro»»^j), 
founded  by  the  Pelasgians.  This  town  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same 
as  Cortona  in  Italy. 

Creta  ( Kpinv :  Kpijrouos :  Candia),  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  160  miles:  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  35 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  6.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurs  N.  and 
S. :  in  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mt  Ida  far  above 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer.  The 
country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity.  —  Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  (  KfrffTV  fcaroV 
woAir,  //.  ii.  649)  ;  and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a  king  Minos,  who  resided  at 
Cnossus,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  He  is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  navy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Aegaean. 
After  his  descendants  had  governed  the  island 
for  some  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
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Cnossus  and  Gortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  nnd  reduced  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pelasgians  and  Achaeans,  to  subjection. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  island 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  ancients  sop- 
posed  that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  borrowed 
from  Crete.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cities 
were  the  Cotwi,  1 0  in  number,  chosen  from  certain 
families :  there  was  also  a  Gertaiay  or  senate  ;  aud 
an  Ecdesia  or  popular  assembly,  which,  however, 
had  very  little  power.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Aid.  art  Cosmi. )  At  a  later  time  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  and  a  democratical 
form  of  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  people 
became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  character. 
The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them  of  numerous 
vices,,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  Cretan 
poet  Epimenides,  describes  them  as  u  alway  liars, 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies"  (Titus,  i.  12).  —  The 
Cretans  were  celebrated  as  archers,  and  frequently 
nerved  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  other  nations. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  Q.  Mctellus,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creticus  (a.c. 
68 — 66),  and  it  became  a  Roman  province.  Crete 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

Creteua  or  Catreus  (h>wr«vs),  son  of  Minos  by 
Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenes. 

Cretheus  (K^fJtvi),  son  of  Aeolus  and  En- 
arete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Acson,  Pheres, 
Amytbaon,  and  Hippolyte:  he  was  the  founder  of 
Iolcus. 

Cret6p51ia  (KprrroToAir),  a  town  in  the  district 
of  Mil}  as  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometimes  to 
Pisidio,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

CretUa  (Kpivwra).  L  A  Naiad,  daughter  of 
I  Oceanus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stilbe.— 2.  Daughter  of  Erechtheu*  and 
Praxithca,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  her  son  by 
this  god.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascanius.  She 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  con- 
fusion. —  4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.    [Crkon,  No.  L] 

Creusis  or  CreQsa  (Kptwni,  Kpsotura :  Kp*v- 
<ritvs\  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Oocotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiae. 

Crimlsa  or  Crimissa  (h»o-o,  Kptfuaca  :  C. 
ddC  Alice),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  const  of  Brut- 
tium,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoctctes,  a  little  S.  of 
the  river  Crimiana. 

Crimisui  or  Crimisfiia  (Kpi(ua6s,  Kpi/iioWs), 
a  river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  falls  into  the  Hypsa  : 
on  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
a  c.  339. 

Crinagoraa  (h>wryo>at  ),of  Mytilene,  theauthor 
of  50  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Crisplnm,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (Sat.  L 
1. 120),  is  said  to  have  written  bad  verses  on  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  surnamed 
Aretalogus. 

Crispua,  Flavins  Jullua,  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  was  appointed  Caesar  a.d.  317, 
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and  gained  great  distinction  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Franks  and  in  the  war  with  Licinins.  Rut 
having  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  step-mother 
Fatista,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  3*26. 

Crispns  Passienus,  husband  of  Agrippina,  and 
step-father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator. 

Crispus,  VTblut,  of  Vercelli,  a  contemporary  of 
Quintilian,  and  a  distinguished  orator. 

Crissa  or  Crisa  (Kpur<ra,  Kpiaa :  Kptfftrauot), 
and  Cirrha  (Kip'ia :  KiftyaTos ),  towns  in  Phocis,  re- 
garded by  some  ancient,  as  well  aa  by  some  modern 
writers  as  the  same  ;  but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  8.W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  in  the  Cri*saean  gulf. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied  contributions 
upon  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  B.  c  595,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed them.  Their  territory,  the  rich  Crissaean 
plnin,  was  declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
wan  forbidden  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to 
the  Sacred  War,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyons,  338.  Crissa  remained 
in  ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  harbour  of  Delphi. 

Crltlas  (Kpirlat).  L  Son  of  Dropides,  a  con- 
temporary and  relation  of  Solon's.— »2.  Son  of 
Callaeschras,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instructions  he 
pmfited  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
was  banished  from  Athens,  and  on  his  return  he 
became  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  lie  wat 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  by  the  Spartans 
B.C.  404,  and  was  conspicuous  above  all  his  col- 
leagues for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  M unyebia  in  the  same  year,  fighting 
against  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  He  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  some  of  his  speeches  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  also  wrote  poems, 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  are  stilt  extant 

Critolaus  (Kpt-roAoos).  L  Of  Phasclis  in  Lycia, 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Aruton  of 
Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school.  In  B.C.  155  he  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  as  ambassador  to  Rome  with  Cameades 
and  Diogenes.  [Carnradrs.]  He  lived  up- 
wards of  «2  years,  but  we  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  his  life.  — 2.  General  of  the  Achaean 
League,  147,  distinguished  by  his  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

Criton  ( Kplrav).  L  Of  Athens,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  wh^ra  he  supported  with  his 
fortune.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
to  persuade  htm  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's 
dialogue  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote  1 7  dia- 
logues on  philosophical  subjects,  which  are  lost.— 
2.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
after  Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Ejngr.  xL  CO. 6) :  he  wrote  several  medical 
works. 

Cria-metopon  (Kpwv  pc'rowr),  Le.  **  Ram's 
Front."— L  A  promontory  at  the  S.  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus.—  2.  A  promontory  at  the  S.W.  of 
Crete. 

Critti  (Kpibi),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge. 
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Crocodllopolia  (h>*o8»<Aa*  wikts).  L  (£m- 
Ushunda  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nomo* 
Aphroditopolitcs.  —  2.  [ArsinoR.  No.  7.] 

Croons,  the  beloved  friend  of  Sxnilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant. 

Crocylea  (ra  KpoKvXtta),  according  to  Homer 
(fL  ii.  633),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strata,  in  Lcucas  in  Acamania. 

CroetOf  (K/x»(70f),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  a  c.  560 — 546,  but  was  pro- 
bably associated  in  the  kingdom  during  his  father's 
life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  most 
glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Aegaean  and  the  river  Halys,  and  made  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  nt  » 
Sardis  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the  king  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  be  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  he  ahonld  march  against 
the  Persians.  Upon  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  that, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
overthrow  a  great  empire,  be  collected  a  vast  army 
and  marched  against  Cyrus.  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble in  the  following  spring.  But  Cyrus 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Sardis  ;  Croesus 
led  out  the  forces  still  remaining  with  him,  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  14  days.  Croeius,  who  was  taken  alive, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on  ;  and,  upon  bearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus, 
and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt. 

Crommydn  or  Cromjrdn  ( Kpopuvwv,  Kpo/tixfr), 
a  town  in  Megaris  on  the  Snronic  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ;  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cronlus  Mom  (KpoVtop  opoi),  a  mountain  in 
Elis  near  Olympia,  with  a  temple  of  Cronus. 

Cronus  (tyoros),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  father  by  Rhea  of  Hestia, 
Dcmeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeu«.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  unmanned 
his  fatht-r  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tartarus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tartarus, 
the  government  of  the  world  was  taken  from 
Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in  bis  turn  lost 
it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Zrvr.]  The  Romans  identified 
their  Saturnus  with  Cronus.  [Saturnus.] 

Cropia  (KpOTft'a),  an  Attic  demos  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

Crotdn  or  Crotdna  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonensis, 
Crotoniata :  CVofowa),  a  Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Brutlium,  on  the  river  Aesarus,  and  in  a  very 
healthy  locality,  was  founded  by  the  Achaeaus 
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under  Myscellus  of  Aegae,  assisted  by  the  Spartan*,  I 
B.  c.  710.  Its  extensive  commerce,  the  virtue  of  j 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions, 
made  it  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  his  school  here.  Gym- 
nastics were  cultivated  here  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  anv  other  Greek  city  ;  and  one  of  its 
citizens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  in  5 1 0  ;  but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thoi  les.  nnd  Pyrrhu*  ;  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war 
a  wiikidorable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a  colony  fmm  the  Romans  in  195. 

Crtutumerla,  -rlum,  also  Crustum.Iu.rn  (Crus- 
tumlmis),  a  town  of  the  Sabine*,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Cteatua.  IMomonks.] 

Ctesiaa  (KTVj<r<«),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician  of 
Artaxerexes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  B.  c  401.  He 
liv  d  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (Il*p<Ti«A),  in  23  books.  The  first  6  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
next  7  contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remain- 
ing 1U  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesiaa  left  Persia,  i*.  «.  to  the  year  398.  All 
that  is  now  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in 
Diodorus  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its  state- 
ments are  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a  work  on  India 
('IvSiKd)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess  an 
abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately by  Lion,  Gottingcn,  1823,  and  by  BHhr, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

Cttalblu*  (KTT»fffc<o»),  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.  c  250.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (SSpavAir),  and 
other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Hero  Alexan- 
drine*. 

CtesIphSn  (Kr-qjupciv),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Acschine*  for  having 
proposed  the  decree,  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
honoured  with  the  crown.  [Akschinbs.] 

Cteslphon  (KtwP»»  :  KTT\otQ&vrios :  Tukti 
AVsru,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3  Roman  miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  W. 
bank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  the 
Parthians,  whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  n 
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winter  residence,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  inha- 
bitants. In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  taken,  first  by  Trajan 
(a.  d.  1 15),  and  by  several  of  the  later  emperors, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
his  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  city. 

Ctesippu*  (Kr^o-unroi).  1.  Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Asty- 
damia.  — 2.  Son  of  Polythcrses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd. 

Culiro,  afterwards  called  GratianSpoli*  (Ore- 
nuUe)  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isara  {here). 

Culleb  or  Culeo,  Q.  Terentlu.  L  A  senator  of 
distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  b.c.  201.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the 
pileus  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave. 
In  187  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  on  the  charge  of 
having  misappropriated  the  money  gained  in  the 
war  with  Autiochus.  —  2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs, 
:>8,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Cnesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus. 

Comae  (K^n:  Kv/ioTur,  Cumftnns),  n  town  in 
Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cumae 
in  Aeolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea.    Its  foundation  is  placed  in  B.  c.  1050, 
but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.    It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  hill  of  Mu  Gaurua,  a  little  N.  of 
the  promontory  Misenum.    It  became  in  early 
times  a  great  and  flourishing  city ;  iu  commerce 
was  extensive ;  its  territory  included  a  great  part 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain ;  its  population  was 
at  least  60,000 ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  ita 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, — Puteoli,  Palacopolis, 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  Messana. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  in  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.    It  was  also 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one  of  it* 
citizens  Aristodemus  made  himself  tyrant  of  th 
place.    Ita  power  became  so  much  reduced  that  i 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscan 
by  the  assistance  of  Hiero,  who  annihilated  th 
Etruscan  fleet,  474.    It  maintained  iu  independ- 
ence till  4 1 7,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Cam  pa- 
nians  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
From  this  time  Capua  became  the  chief  city  of 
Campania ;  and  although  Cumae  was  subsequently 
a  Roman  municipium  and  a  colony,  it  continued 
to  decline  in  importance.   At  last  the  Acropoli 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  air 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  by  Narscs  in  h" 
wars  with  the  Goths.  —  Cumae  was  celebrated  t 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the  plac 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — Its  ruins  are  atil 
to  be  seen  between  the  Lugo  di  Patria  and  Fusaro. 

Cunaxa  (KotVaJa),  a  small  town  in  Baby  Ion  iav, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  hero 
between  the  younger  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
(b.  c.  401).  I u  position  is  uncertain.  Plutarch 
(Artax.  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  mile*) 
above  Babylon  ;  Xenophon,  who  doe*  not 
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it  by  name,  makes  the  battle  field  360  stadia  (36 
gcog.  miles)  from  Babylon. 

Cupiennlus,  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  2.  36), 
is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  but  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

Cupra  (Cuprcnsis).    1.  Maritima  (Marano  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Montcehut),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  founded  by  the 
Pelagians  and  restored  by  Hadrian. —  2.  Mon 
tana,  a  town  near  No.  1  in  the  mountains. 

Caret  (Gen.  Curium),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabine*,  celebrated  as  the  birth-plnce  of  T.  Tatius 
and  Numa  Pompilius :  from  this  town  the  Romans 
are  said  to  hare  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

Curetea  (Kovpvrti),  a  mythical  people,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acarnania  and 
Aetolia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Curetis  from 
them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priest*  of 
Zeus,  and  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Corybantes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  entrusted  to  their  care  by  Rhea;  nnd  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his 
father  Cronus  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
he  was  coucealed. 

Curlaa.  [Curium.] 

Curiatli,  a  celebrated  Alban  family.  3  brothers 
of  this  family  fought  with  3  Roman  brothers,  the 
Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat,  Alba  became  subject 
to  Rome. 

Curiatlus  Maternal.    [Ma-tern us.] 

Curio,  C.  Scribonlus.  L  Praetor  ac  121,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  — 
2.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  ac.  90 ;  after- 
wards served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  ;  was  praetor 
82  ;  consul  76  ;  and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  barbarians  as  far  N.  as  the  Da- 
nube. He  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and 
supported  P.  Clodius,  when  the  latter  was  accused 
of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Dona  Dea.  In  57  he 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus,  and  died  53. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero.— 8.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  was  a  most  profligate  character.  He  was 
jnarried  to  Fulvia,  afterward*  the  wife  of  Antony. 
He  at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
50 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  cm- 
ployed  his  power  as  tribune  against  his  former 
friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  he  was  tent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato 
out  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Attius  Varus. 

Curiosolltae,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  Ocean  in 
Armorica  near  the  Vcneti,  in  the  country  of  the 
modem  Corscult  near  St.  Malo. 

Curium  (Kotfpio* :  Kovpttvs :  nr.  Piteoph  Ru.), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory Curias,  VV.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus. 

Carlos  Dentitas.  [Dentatus.] 

Curias,  M.'f  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  lived  for  several  years  as  a  negotiator  at 
Patrae  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he  left  his 
property  to  Atticus  and  Cicero.  Several  of  Ci- 
cero's letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Conor,  L.  Paplrlua.  1.  A  distinguished  Ro- 
man general  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  was  5  times 


consul  (b.c.  333,  320,  319,  315,  313),  and  twice 
dictator  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  his  2nd  dictatorship.  Although  a  great 
general,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  soldiers  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity.  2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  distinguished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (2f>3,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2nd  he  brought  the 
3rd  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

Cortlus,  Mettus  or  Mettles,  a  distinguished 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  Lactu 
Curtius,  which  was  part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was 
called  after  him  ;  because  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacua 
Curtius  related  that  in  a  c.  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a  great  chasm  appeared, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  only  be  tilled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ;  that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armour ;  and  declaring  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant 
citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
earth  closed  over  him. 

Curt! u 8  Montanua.  [Montanu&J 

Curtius  Sofas,  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  De  Rebut 
Grrti»  AUxundri  Magniy  consisted  of  10  books, 
but  the  fiwt  2  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8  are 
not  without  considerable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declamatory  style.  It 
is  taken  from  pood  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently shows  his  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  tactics.  The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt, 
Berlin,  1826.  and  MUtzell.  Berlin.  1843. 

Cutlllae  Aquae.    [Aquak,  No.  3.] 

Cyane  (Kvavrj),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  playmate 
of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a  fountain  through  griel 
at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

Cyaneae  Insulae  (KvaWai  vyaot  or  *4*pai, 
Urek-Jaki),  2  small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Planctae  (nKityxrat)  and  Sympleg&des  (Zt//i- 
wKrrydStt)  of  mythology,  so  called  because  they  are 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  pass  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Argo  had  passed  through  them  in  safety,  they 
became  stationary.    [See  p.  76,  a.] 

Cyaxarea  (Kua{dpiji),  king  of  Media  ac.  634 
— 594,  son  of  Phrnortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  slain  his  father  In  battle, 
and  he  laid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  was  before  the  city,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his  arms 
against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar), 
he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  600.    He  subse- 
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quently  carried  on  war  for  5  yean  against  Alyattcs, 
king  of  Lydia.  [Alyattrs.]  Cyaxares  died  in 
594,  and  waa  succeeded  by  hia  aon  Aatyagea.  — 
Xenophon  speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  Media, 
aon  of  Aatyagea,  respecting  whom  see  Cyrus. 
Cybele.  [Rhea.] 

Cybistra  (t«  KvStarpa),  an  ancient  city  of  Aaia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad 
Fam.  xv.  2,  4,  ad  Alt.  v.  IB,  20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap- 
padocia  bordering  on  Cilicia.  Strabo  places  it  300 
stadia  (30  geog.  miles)  from  Tyana,  Mention  is 
made  of  a  place  of  the  same  name  (now  A'ora 
J/itsar),  between  Tyana  and  Caeaarea  ad  Argaeum ; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cycladea  (KvxAdSst),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  ao  called  because  they  lay  in  a 
circle  («V  mhrAqO  around  Dcloa,  the  most  important 
of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  Dklos, 
Cxos,  Cythnos,  Sbriphos,  Rhbnia,  Siphnor, 
CiMOLoa,  Naxos,  Paros,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Tenos,  Anoros. 

Cyclopes  (KfaA*»™»),  that  is  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a  gi- 
gantic and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  fur  Zeus: 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  hia 
forehead:  the  chief  among  them  was  Polyphemus. 
According  to  Ilesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Oe,  were  3  in  number,  Arges, 
Steropes,  and  Brontea,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zens,  and 
in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Po- 
seidon with  a  trident.  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished  Zeus  with 
the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A  still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  nnd  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles  were  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  confined 
to  3  ;  and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  find  those  of  Pyracmon  and  Acamaa. 
The  name  of  Cyclopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls 
built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimeua  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ;  and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race  of1  Cyclops. 

Cycnua  (Kwrwf)-  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calydon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius  ;  but  as  Phyllius 
refused  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a  lake  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  — 2.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  king  of  Co] una e  in  Troas,  and  father 
of  Tenes  and  llemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
nome  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  aa 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  threw  Tenes  with  llemithea  in  a  chest  into 
the  sea.  Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Te- 
nedo*.  [Tenes.]  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both 
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were  slain  by  Achillea.  As  Cycnus  could  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achillea  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  waa  going  to  atrip  Cycnus 
of  hia  armour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  was 
changed  into  a  swan.— 3.  Son  of  Arcs  and  Pe- 
lopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  I  tone.— 4.  Son  of 
Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewiae  killed  by  Hercules. 
—6.  Son  of  Sthcnclua,  king  of  the  Ligurians,  and 
a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanuj,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

Cydlaa,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island  of 
Cythnua,  B.  a  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argonauts 
was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa  at  Rome. 

Cydippe.  lAcoNTiua.] 

Cydnns  (KiiJror :  7*  rsfx><-0nii)-  a  river  of  Ci- 
licia Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  120  feet  wide  (Kinneir:  Xenophon  say*  2  ple- 
thra=202  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  esteemed 
useful  in  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  but  by  bathing 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  its 
mouth  the  river  spread  into  a  lagune,  which  formed 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  choked 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  was  called 
Hierax. 

Cydonia,  mure  rarely  CydSnii  (KucWfo,  Ke8u<- 
rtt :  Kis&WidVn*  :  Khania),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnosscr  and 
Gortyna,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cydonos  (KuAWti),  a 
Cretan  race,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  of  Zacyn- 
tbians  settled  in  Cydonia  ;  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Samiana  about  B.  c.  524  ;  and  the  Samiana 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aeginetans. 
Cydonia  waa  the  place  from  which  quinces  {(Cydonia 
ma/a)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archers  (Cydo- 
nia artn,  Hor.  Curm.  iv.  19.  17). 

Cyllarua  (KuAAapor),  a  beautiful  centaur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirilhoua.  The  horse  of 
Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarua. 

Cyllene  (Ki/AMn;).  L  (Zvria),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  have 
been  born  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cyllenius. 
—  2.  A  sea- port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (KiiAwf),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
married  the  daughter  of  Thcagenes,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  a.  c,  640. 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  seised  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cjlon  and"  his  ad- 
herents were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  whence  they  were  induced  to  withdraw 
by  the  archon  Megaclca,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
had  them  in  their  power. 

Cyme  (Kv>rn :  Kvtuuot :  Satul<Mf),  the  largest  of 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  a  bay  named  after  it,  Cumaeua 
(also  Ela'iticus)  Sinus  (o  Kt/fuuor  k6\wos  :  Guff  of 
Sanda/di),  and  had  a  good  harbour.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Locrians  from  Mt  Phricins,  and 
hence  it  had  the  epithet  tyiKatrit.    It  was  the 
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native  place  of  Hesiod  and  Ephorus,  and  the  mo- 
ther city  of  Side  in  Pamphylia  and  Cumae  in 
Cain  pania. 
Cyua,  [Cynan«.] 

Cynaegirua  (Kvyaly*ipoj\  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  B.c.  490.  According  to 
Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus  seized  one  of  their 
ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right  hand 
cut  off.  In  the  later  versions  of  the  story  Cynae- 
girus is  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  deeds. 

Cynaetha  (Kureu9a:  Kwattfcfc,  -faifor),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitants,  unlike  the 
other  Arcadians,  had  a  dislike  to  music,  to  which 
circumstance  Polybius  attributes  their  rough  and 
demoralized  character. 

Cynana,  Cyna,  or  Cynna  (KvrdVn,  Ku»u,  Kuwa), 
half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Philip  by  Audata,  an  lllyrian  woman.  She  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Amyntas  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
tending to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrhi- 
dacus,  who  had  been  chosen  king,  ller  project 
alarmed  Perdiccaa,  by  whose  order  she  was  put  to 
death. 

Cynesii  or  Cynetes  (Ku^ioi,  KiWr«s),a  peo- 
ple, according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
treme W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  apparently 
in  Spain. 

Cyniaca  (Kvv(o-ira),  daughter  of  Archidamus  II. 
king  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
horses  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Olympic  victory. 

CynSpdli*  (Kurbs  *6Ats :  Samallout),  a  city  of 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
D.lta. 

Cynoa  (Kvvoi :  Kvrtot,  KwoTos),  the  chief  sea- 
port in  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Cynosarges  (rb  Kwfoapyti),  a  gymnasium, 
sacred  to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  E.  of  the  city 
and  before  the  gate  Diomea,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood  :  here  taught 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

Cynoscephalae(  Kuvbt  ««<a«Aai),  "Dog**  Heads." 
L  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
minius  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  197.  —  2.  A  hill  between  Thebes 
and  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

Cynoss£ma  (Kwbt  <rnna\  "  Dog's  Tomb,"  a 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  near 
Madytus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previously 
changed  into  a  dog. 

Cynosuxa  (KvpoooityxC),  an  Idacan  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her  among 
the  stars.  [Arctos.] 

CynosOra  (Kw6aovpa),  *•  Dog's  Tail,"  a  pro- 
montory in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

Cynthia  and  Cynthliu  (KuvQta  and  Kilpftor), 
surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
they  derived  from  Ml  Cynthus  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  their  birthplace. 

Cynurla  (Kwovpla:  Kucovoiot),  a  district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Lacouia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Arrives  and  Spartans  carried 
on  frequent  wars,  and  which  the  Spartans  at  length 
obtained  about  B,  a  550.  [See  p.  77,  a.]  The 
inhabitants  were  Ionian*. 


Cypariasla  (Kvrapurola).  L  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  VV.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissus, 
and  on  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the  same  nnme. 
Homer  (//.  ii.  593)  speaks  of  a  town  Cyparisseei* 
(Ki/yev«xo^«j)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Strabo  places 
it  in  Triphylia.  —  8.  A  town  in  Laconia  on  a  pe- 
ninsula near  the  A  so  pus. 

CyparissuB  (Kvrdpio<ros\  son  of  Teleph us,  be- 
loved by  Apollo  or  Silvan  us.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with 
immoderate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 

Cyparissus  (Kwd><o-0-vt),astnall  town  in  Pho- 
cis  on  Parnassos  near  Delphi. 

Cyphanta  (to  Kwparra),  a  town  on  the  E. coast 
of  Laconia  near  Brasiae. 

Cypria,  Cypris,  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprianui,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Church, 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  Oentile  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  a.  o.  2-16,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Decius 
burst  forth  (250),  Cyprian  fled  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2  years  in  retirement.  A  few  years 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba- 
nished by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  1 1  months.  He 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Galerius 
Maximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a  spacious  plain 
without  the  walls  a.  d.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
characterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
though  declamatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Fell,  Oxford,  1682,  fol.,  to  which  arc  subjoined 
the  Annate*  Cyprianici  of  Pearson  ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  Paris,  172»i,  fol. 

Cyprus  ( Kva-pot :  Kvupios :  Cyprus,  called  by 
the  Turks  ArOru),  a  large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  of  Cilicia  and  \V.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets,  Cerastia  or  CVn/s/**, 
Afacaria,  Sphecia,  Acamantu,  Amathuria^  and  also 
I'apko$.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form :  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1 40  miles  ;  iu 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  gradually  narrows 
towards  the  E.  A  range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  the  S.  of  the  inland,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  for 
their  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
roinian  plain,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  near 
Solamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer.  —  Cyprus  was 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  and  Greek  colonies  were  subsequently  planted 
in  the  island,  according  to  tradition  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  We  read  at  first  of  9  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  SaLamir, 

ClTIUM,  A  MATH  US,  CUBIL'M,  pAPHOg,  MaBIUM, 

Soli,  Lapetiii'k,Cbryma.  The  island  was  sub- 
dued by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  a  c.  540. 
Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians  ;  but  Evauobas 
of  Salamia,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Per- 
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sians,  established  its  independence  about  385,  and 
handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Nicoclks. 
It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them,  sometimes 
united  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by  separate  prince* 
of  the  royal  family.  In  58  the  Romans  made  Cy- 
prus one  of  their  provinces,  and  sent  M.  Cato  to 
take  possession  of  it.  —  Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  ( ypna  or  Cypria,  and  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

CypsSla  (va  KitycAa :  Ki^f  Aicef,  -AitPor ).  L 
A  town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  — 
2.  A  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hcbrus  and  the  Eg- 
natia  Via. 

CypsSlui  (KitycAot).  L  Father  of  Merope  and 
grandfather  of  Aepytus.  [Akpytus.]  — 2.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  Aee'tion.  The  mother  of  Cypsclus 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bocchiadae,  that  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
tradition,  she  married  Aee'tion,  because,  being  ugly, 
she  met  with  no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who 
would  have  her  as  his  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  prove  for- 
midable to  the  ruling  party  at  Corinth,  the  Bacchi- 
adae attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  (»rvi|^Aii),  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Cypsclus.  When  he 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bac- 
chiadae, with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
established  himself  as  tyrant  He  reigned  30  years, 
b.  c  655 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pc- 
riandcr.  The  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c). 

Cyraunii  (Ktlpavni),  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  95) ;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Cbrcinb. 

Cyrcnalca  (tf  Ki/prjeaia,  rj  Kvfrr)vadij  x^pV,  He- 
rod :  Dernah  or  J tM-A khda r,  i.  c.  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, the  N.  E.  part  of  Tripoli),  a  district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Marmarica  on  the  E.  and  the 
Regio  Syrtica  on  the  W.,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenorum 
A  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesus  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Culf  of 
Platea  (G.  of  JJoiuba),  or  even  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  {Afana  Solium)  ;  but  the  part  actually 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Boreum  Pr.  (Rcu  Teyontu,  S.  of  Ben-Ghazi),  be- 
tween which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
150  miles  long  and  its  arc  above  200.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mode- 
rately elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tersected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  N.,  and  sheltered 
by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
some  very  rare  plants,  such  as  the  silphium  and  the 
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owbs  KuprjvaZbr.  The  various  harvests,  at  the  dif- 
ferent elevations,  lasted  for  8  months  of  the  year. 
With  these  physical  ad  vantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  annual  ravages  by  locusts.  The 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwards  from 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles. — The  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battus, 
who  led  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Then,  and  first 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Platea  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  district,  and  afterwards  built 
C'vrknb  (b.  c  631),  where  he  founded  a  dynasty, 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8  reigns, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  some 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest 
founded  were  Tkuchira  and  HxarKRis,  then 
Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pentapolis,  though  this  name 
*eems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  diminished  the 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene,  and  at  last  the 
dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a  republic  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.  c.  When 
Alexander  invaded  Egypt,  the  Cyrcnaeans  formed 
an  alliance  with  him  ;  but  their  country  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
appears  to  have  nourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  became 
Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  ArsinoK,  Barca  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which  was  raised  into 
a  city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyrene 
suffered  from  the  favours  bestowed  upon  its  port 
Apollonia.  The  country  was  now  usually  called 
Pentapolis,  from  the  5  cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia, 
Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  In  b.  c.  95,  tha 
last  Egyptian  governor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  made  the  country  over  to 
the  Romans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 
dom, and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  the 
name  of  Cyrcnaica,  with  the  island  of  Crete,  into 
a  province.  Under  Constantine  Cyrenaica  was 
separated  from  Crete,  and  made  a  distinct  province, 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  The  first 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
given  by  the  murderous  conflict  which  ensued  on 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ( who  had  long  settled 
here  in  great  numbers)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  As 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  attacks  of  the 
native  Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  and 
formidable,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  in- 
roads and  by  locusts,  plague,  and  earthquakes,  arc 
most  pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Persians, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the  great 
Arabian  invasion. 

Cyrene  ( Kvp^n?),  daughter  of  Hypseus,  mother 
of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the  god 
from  Mt-  Pclion  to  Libya,  where  the  city  of  Cy- 
rene derived  its  name  from  her. 

Cyrene  (Kvpf/ni:  Kvprjrator:  Ghretmah,  very 
large  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrsnaica  in  N. 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Battus  (a  c.  631)  over  a 
fountain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  called  Cyre 
(Kuprj :  'Avo'AAwwr  Kp4"t),  which  supplied  the 
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city  with  water,  and  then  ran  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  beautiful  ravine.  The  city  stood  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  the  npper  of  two  terraces  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  in  the  world.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  its  harbour,  Apollonia,  still  exists, 
and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced, 
are  very  extensive,  com  prising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tombs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
inscriptions.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  a  vast  subterraneous  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
see  Cvrxnaica.  Among  its  celebrated  natives 
were  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  the  poet  Calli- 
machus,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy- 
nesius. 

Cyreschata  or  CyrSpolii  (Kvp&xcrra,  Kvpa, 
Kvpov  *6\tt),  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes. 
the  furthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  :  destroyed, 
after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Alex- 
andreschata  {Kokand). 

Cyrrhestlce  (Kutyicrtirfi),  the  name  given 
under  the  Seleucidae  to  a  province  of  Syria,  lying 
between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the  plain  of 
Antioch  on  the  St,  between  Mt-  Amanus  on  the  W. 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  it  was  united  with  Commagene  into 
one  province,  under  the  name  of  Euphratesia. 

Cyrrhtu  or  Cynu  (KiJ^s,  KJot:  Konuf), 
a  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
called  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mace- 
donia ;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  residence  and 
see  of  Theodoret,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which 
he  did  much  to  relieve.  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  erected  an  aqueduct. 

Cyrrhui,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 

Cyrillut  (Ki5/»AAoj).  —  1.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.  n.  351 — 386,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  banished  3  times  from 
Jerusalem.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
most  important  are  lectures  to  catechumens,  &c, 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantino,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Millet, 
Oxford,  1 703,  fol.  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1 720,  fol. 
—2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  4 1 2 — 44  4,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  native.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  of 
a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  He  persecuted  the 
Jewi,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria  ;  and 
after  a  long  protracted  struggle  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant  ;  but  in  a  literary  view 
they  are  almost  worthless.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aubert,  Paris,  1638,  6  vols.  fol. 

Cynu  (KCpo*).  L  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
wns  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro- 
mances, and  is  related  differently  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  and  is 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctesias  and  Xenophon. 
It  is  as  follows :  —  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Canibyaes, 
a  noble  Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  king  A  sty  ages.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  his  grandson 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  Astyagcs  sent  for  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  he  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  confidential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it.  Harpagus  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  As- 
tyages, who  was  to  expose  it  But  the  wife  of 
the  hersdman  having  brought  forth  a  still-born 
child,  they  substituted  the  hitter  for  the  child  of 
Mandane,  who  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herds- 
man. When  he  was  10  years  old,  his  true  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble- 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  bis  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  person  and  courage 
he  discovered  his  daughter's  son.  The  herdsman 
and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  before  the  king, 
told  him  the  truth.  Astyagcs  forgave  the  herds- 
man, but  revenged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving 
up  to  him  at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by 
the  boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  When  Cyrus  grew 
up,  he  conspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his 
grandfather.  He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head 
marched  against  Astyngcs.  The  latter  had  given 
the  command  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  a.  c.  £59.  The  Medea 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  —  Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[Cnoasi/s.]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Babylon  was  then  the  capital.  After  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a  long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  A  raxes,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  M'vsKa^etae,  cut  off  his  bead,  and 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
He  was  killed  in  529.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son  Cambyses.  —  Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  as 
brought  up  at  his  grandfather's  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  nothing  ;  as  making  war 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  his  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon 's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyropaedla, 
in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wise  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  history. —  In  the  East 
Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  the  (able*  by  which  his  his- 
tory is  obscured.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  was 
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visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tomb  hat 
perished,  but  hi*  name  is  found  on  monuments  at 
Murghab,  N.  of  Persepolis.  —  2.  The  Younger, 
the  2nd  of  the  4  sons  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Parysatis,  was  appointed  by  his 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  B.  c  407.  He  assisted  Lysander  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cyrus  was  of  a  daring 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxet 
Mnemon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  Artaxerxet.  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphernes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  ;  but,  on  the  intercession  of  Parysatis,  he 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  his  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  He  collected  a  powerful 
native  army,  but  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates nt  Thapsacns,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000  to  a  million  of  men ; 
Cyrus  had  about  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000 
Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
his  brother,  and  had  even  wounded  him,  when  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  head  and  right  hand  to  be 
struck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.  —  3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  as  Clodius,  52. 

Cyrua  (Kt/poi:  A'owr),  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  flows 
through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  rivers  of  the  same  name  in 
Media  and  Persis. 

Cyta  or  Cytaea  (Kuto,  Kvrcua :  Kvrcuot,  Kv~ 
rautfs),  a  town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  Pbasi*, 
where  Medea  was  said  to  have  been  born. 

Cythera  (KvOijp* :  Kv&fipios  ;  Cenpo),  a  moun- 
tainous island  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Laconia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  Scandea  (ZxayStla).  It 
was  colonized  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  the 
island,  for  which  it  was  celebrated.  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  Cytheraea,  Cytherei* ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  island  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argivet  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  added  it  to  their  dominions. 

Cytheria,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet  Gallus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

CytMnu  (KiJfcjpoj:  Kvtriptot),  one  of  the  12 
ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a  demus, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Paudionis. 
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CythlTOS  (KMvos:  KiBvios:  Thermia\  an  is- 
land in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
and  also  for  its  warm  springs,  whence  its  modern 
name. 

Cytinlom  (Kvrlvtov :  Ktrrn-idrnr),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

Cyprus  or  -um  (Kirctpot  or  -of  :  Kid  rot),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Amas- 
tris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a  commer- 
cial settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  stood 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  abounding 
in  box-trees. 

Cyzlcus  (Kv{*itfox),  son  of  Aeneus  and  Aenete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Easorua,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  the  Do- 
liones  at  Cyz icus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his  con- 
nection with  the  Argonauts  see  p.  75,  b. 

Cyzlcus  (Kvftjcor:  Kufcirnpo'i :  Bat KizorCkizico, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  roost  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Ufarmara). 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arcton- 
nesus  ("ApKToty  vritros),  lay  close  to  the  shore  of 
Mysia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a  mole, 
which  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  isthmus. 
The  city  of  Cyzicus  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  had  a  port.  Tradition  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Doliones,  a  tribe  of 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  commerce, and 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and 
government.  Its  staters  were  among  the  most 
esteemed  gold  coins  current  in  Greece.  It  took  no 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  years  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  agninst 
Milhridates,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land 
(b.  c.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  "  libera  civitas,"  wliich 
it  lost  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Constantine 
it  became  the  chief  city  of  the  new  province  of 
Hellespontus.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  A.  D.  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabians  in  C75. 

D. 

D&ae.  |Dahak.] 

Dachinabades  (Aox'vaWSTjj),  a  general  name 
for  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  dalaJnna,  the  S.  wind,  and  con- 
nected with  the  modern  name  Dtocan. 

Dacla  (Dicus),  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia  (Tkeiss), 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hierasus  (I'rnth),  thus 
comprehending  the  modern  Transylrania,  Waila- 
c&io,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Hun? try.    The  Daci 
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were  of  the  same  race  nnd  (poke  the  tame  language 
as  the  Getac,  and  arc  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formidable  under 
their  king  Dkckbalus,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
this  disgrace ;  he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5  years  (a.  d.  101 — 106),  conquered  the 
country,  made  it  a  Roman  province,  and  colonized 
it  with  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
At  a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Goths  ; 
and  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
signed Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
(Aureliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

Dactyli  (AdVrvAoi),  fabulous  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  number  being  5  or  10,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  {iw  SatmiXott)  of  mount  Ida.  Most  autho- 
rities describe  mount  Ida  in  Phryaia  as  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usually 
called  Idaran  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Cu- 
re tea,  Cory  ban  tes,  Cabin,  and  Tclchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Cabin  also  accounts  for  Samo- 
thrace  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
residence.  Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  arc  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  3 :  CtlmU  (the  smelter), 
Damnameneua  (the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the 
anvil).  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
5,  10  (5  male  and  5  female),  52  and  100. 

Dadastana  AaSaardya ;  Turlaleh  or  Kerta- 
Up  7),  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
Galatia,  where  the  emperor  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
A.  D.  364. 

Daed&la  (ta  AafiaAa),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Olaucus,  on  the  borders  of  Caria 
and  Lycia.  The  same  name  was  given  to  a  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town. 

Daedal M  (Aoi'SaA^s).  1.  A  mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  personified 
the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Cretan*.  The  ancient  writers  generally  represent 
Daedalus  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechthidae.  Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on 
account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Motion,  the  son  of 
Eupalamus,  the  son  of  Erechtheus.  Others  make 
him  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  or  of  Palamaon.  His 
mother  is  called  Alcippe,  or  IphinoJ?,  or  Phraaimede. 
He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Pcrdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Perdix.J  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this 
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(  murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minns. 
Ho  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pa*i- 
phae;  and  when  Pasiphae*  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  comtnicted  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept  For  his 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ;  but  Pasiphac  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
had  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dal tig  procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus, 
and  fastened  them  on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself 
flew  safe  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and 
was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sea.  Daedalus  fled  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minos  heard  where  Daedalus 
had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumac  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  wings  with 
which  he  had  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  works 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  name  of  Daedala  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  real  drapery, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  —  2. 
Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  disciple 
of  Patrocles,  flourished  b.  c  400. 

Dahae  ( Ada*),  a  great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country  on  the 
E.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Daykestan),  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus, 
the  Ox  us,  and  even  the  Jaxartcs.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-archers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomauuus,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  they  also  made  good  foot  soldiers. 

Daimichus  (Aafcaxoi),  of  Platacae,  was  sent 
by  Selcucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  India,  about  B.C.  312,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  which  is  lost. 

Dalm&tla  or  Selm&tla  (Aak/iaria :  AaAjudVi)*, 
more  anciently  AaA/iaT«i$?,  Lkdmata).  a  part  of  the 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Illyricum,  was 
separated  from  Libumia  on  the  N.  by  the  Titius 
(AVrAa),  and  from  Greek  Ulyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  (Drino),  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drums,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Duimatia.  The  capital  was 
Dalminium  or  Delminium,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  its  name.  The  next  most  important 
town  was  Salona,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
The  Dalmatians  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  u.  c. 
1 1 9  their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
ticus,  but  they  continued  independent  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  39  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  Dalmatic*!  triuutpkut  Horace  speaks 
(Carm.  ii.  1.  1C)  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Tau- 
i  rus.  They  took  part  in  the  great  Pannonian  re- 
I  volt  under  their  leader  Bato,  but  after  a  3  years' 
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war  were  again  reduced  to  objection  by  Tiberius, 
A.  d.  9. 

Dalmatini.  [Dklmatius.] 

Dal  minium.  [Dalmatia.] 

Damagetua  (Asuidyirror),  king  of  Ialysus  in 
Rhodes,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  daughter  of  Ariatomenes  of  Mess 'ne, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Diagoridae,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories 
at  Olympia.  [Aristosjenes.] 

Damalia  or  Bona  (Ad^toAiT,  ^  Bout),  a  small 
place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, N.  of  Chalcedon  ;  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  lnndintr-placa  of  Io,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage  was  preserved  by  a  brouxc  cow  set  up  here 
by  the  Chalcedonians. 

Damar&tus.  [Demaratus.] 

Damasclui  (Acyxdaitios),  the  Syrian,  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  tho  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  was  bora  about  a.  d.  480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  under  Marinas  and  Zenodotus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  529,  Damascius 
emigrated  to  King  Chosroes  of  Persia.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  W.,  since  Chosroes  had  sti- 
pulated in  a  treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damascius 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  **  Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  first  Principles,*'  edited  by  Kopp, 
Francof.  1828,  8vo. 

Damascus  (if  Aa^x6s:  Aava<ncr)v6j :  Do- 
mcshk,  Damascus,  Eih-Sham),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Qen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhons  or  Bardincs 
(Hurada),  the  waters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilised  the  plain  around 
the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and 
sheltered  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
Antilibanus  ;  its  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
as  in  modern  times ;  and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  earliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, Damascus  was  the  scat  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Romans, 
the  last  of  whom  obtained  possession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranea,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperors,  and  is  called  by  Julian  (Epist.  24)  "  the 
Eye  of  all  the  East."  Diocletian  established  in  it 
a  great  factory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  fame  of  Damascus  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a  considerable  trade.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  Aauaomirf]. 

Damasippus,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  10.] 

Damasippua.  LicInTua.  L  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  and 
perished  B.C.  47.-2.  A  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of  statue*,  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a  garden  from  Damasippus.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Damasippua  ridi- 
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culed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii.  3.  16,  64.)  It  appears 
from  Horace  that  Damasippus  had  become  bank- 
rupt, in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself,  or 
at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard.  — 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (SaL  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  a  fictitious  name,  under  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover  of  horses. 

Damastes  ( AauaVrnt \  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  and  Hel- 
la i ilc us  of  Lesbos  :  his  works  are  lost. 

Damla.  [Auxesia.] 

DamnSnIL   1.  Or  Dumnonii  or  Dumnunii,  a 

powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Britain,  inhabiting 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  the  W.  part  of  Somer- 
sftijiirr,  from  whom  was  called  the  promontory 
Daninonium,  also  Ocrlnum  (C  Lizard)  in  Corn- 
wall.—2.  Or  Damnli,  a  people  in  N.  Britain, 
inhabiting  parts  of  Perth,  Aray/e,  Stirling,  and 
Dubwarton-ihirts. 

Damo  (A<mm£),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  entrusted  his  writings, 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This 
command  she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many  requests 
to  sell  them. 

Damocles  (AanoKKrjx),  a  Syracusan,  one  of  tho 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power,  the 
tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness  really 
was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  by  a  single  horse-hair— a 
sight  which  quickly  dupclled  all  his  visions  of 
happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
(Girm.  iii.  1.17.) 

Damon  (Aduwv).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  celebrated 
musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lamprus 
and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this  state- 
ment is  more  doubtful.  In  his  old  age  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  probably  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  politics.— 2.  A  Pythagorean, 
and  friend  of  Phintuis  (not  Pythias).  When  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  against 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave  of  the 
tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  bis 
domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend  who 
would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  punishment.  To  the  surprise  of 
Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered  himself 
to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend,  should  he 
fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in  time  to 
redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  sides,  that 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

Damoxenns  (Ao^<J{*K0t),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  the 
middle. 

Dana  (AdVa),  a  great  city  of  Cappadocia  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2.  §  20),  probably  the  same  as  the  later 
Tvana. 

Danae  (Aar&n),  daughter  of  Acrisius  and  mother 
of  Perseus.  [Acrisius.]  An  Italian  legend  re- 
lated that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built  the  town  of 
Ardea,  and  married  Ptlumiius,  by  whom  she  1 
the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus. 
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Dan&L  [Danaos.] 

Danildei  (Aavattts),  the  50  daughters  of  Da- 
naus.    [Dana  vs.] 

Danala  (ra  AavaXa),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Galatia,  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  Mithridatic  War  as  the  place  where 
Lucullus  resigned  the  command  to  Pompey. 

Danapria.  [Borysthbnes.] 

Danastrii.  [Tyras.] 

Danaua  (Aa.va6$),»on  ofBclusand  twin-brother 
of  Aegyptus.  Belus  had  assigned  Libya  to  Da- 
naiis, but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brotlier  and  his 
brother's  sons,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Argos. 
Here  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Argives  in  place 
of  Gelanor,  the  reigning  monarch.  The  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  50  sons  of  Aegyptus  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Danaiis  (the  Danaides)  is  given  under 
Akuyptus.  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mur- 
derous deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by 
his  wife  Hypermnestra  ;  and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in-law,  Danaiis. 
According  to  the  poets  the  Danaidcs  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to 
pour  water  into  a  sieve  {inane  tymphae  do/ turn  /undo 
ptreuAtu  imo,  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  11.  26).  —  From 
Danaiis  the  Argives  were  called  Danai,  which 
name,  like  that  of  the  Argives,  was  often  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  collective  Greeks. 

DanuMus  (Danube,  in  Germ.  Donau),  also 
Danuvias  on  cobs  and  inscriptions,  called  Istkr 
("larpos)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  falls  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
about  it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  rises  at  the 
city  Pyrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
some  accurate  information  concerning  the  river  at 
the  commencement  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Vindelicians,  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Ta- 
citus, risen  in  M.  Abnoba.  The  Danube  formed 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  that  Dacia  was  a  Roman  province. 
In  the  Roman  period  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
from  its  source  as  far  as  Vienna  was  called  Dnnu- 
bius,  while  the  lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  named  IsU-r. 
Daorsi  or  Daorixi,  a  tribe  in  Dalmatia. 
Daphnae  PSlQalae  (AdVpvoi  al  n«\oforuu :  Saf- 
*u),  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt  against 
Arabia  and  Sjiia,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Nile,  16  Roman  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium.  Many 
Jews  settled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Babylonians. 

Daphne  (Ad$r»).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Lad  on  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  river-god  Pencus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
Leucippus,  son  of  Oenomnus,  but  she  rejected  both 
their  suits.  In  order  to  win  her,  Leucippus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  maiden,  but  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  com- 
panions of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
and  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  metamorphorsed 
into  a  laurel-tree  (Sd^vn),  which  became  in  con- 
sequence the  favourite  tree  of  Apollo.— 2.  Daughter 
of  Tiresias,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Manto. 
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Daphne  (Adfvn).  L  (Beit-el-Moie,  orBabtf,,  ?\ 
a  beautiful  spot,  5  miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a  sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  110  sta- 
dia in  circuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con- 
secrated by  Scleucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antioch  us 
Epiphancs,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  statue  of 
the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Daphne  was  a  royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  and  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  who,  however,  car- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  Dapb- 
nici  mores  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  'A.  M  Ad>>rjj.  —  2.  A  place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semechonitis. 

Daphnis  (Aa^Wj),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph.  His  mother 
placed  bim  when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in 
a  laurel  grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name 
of  Daphnis.  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ;  was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  Ante  ;  he  became  n 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Mt.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindness  if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself,  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  with  blind- 
ness, or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic 
poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  he  invoked  his 
fnther  to  help  him.  The  god  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  caused  a  well  to  gush  forth 
on  the  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. 

Daphnua  (Acupyovs  -owros ;  Aeuprovaioz),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phocis. 

Daradaz  (Aapdia^t  Abu-Gka/pal  ?),  a  river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  30  para- 
sangs  from  the  R.  Chalos,  and  1 5  from  Thapsacus. 

Dardani  (AdpSayot),  a  people  in  Upper  Moesia, 
who  also  occupied  part  of  lllyricum,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

Dardani  a  (  Aaplitwia),  a  district  of  the  Trond, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.  W-  of  Abydos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (Adp9a*oi)  appear  in  the 
Trojan  VVar,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter- 
changed, especially  by  the  Roman  poets.  [  DAB- 
DAN  f8.  ] 

Dardann*  (AdpiSavos\  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra. 
His  native  place  in  the  various  traditions  is  Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dardanus  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  traditions 
usually  made  him  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
I  emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  passed 
I  over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
He  married  Butea,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  ArUbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Erichthonius.  His  grandson  was  Tros,  who  re- 
moved to  Troy  the  Palladium,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Italian  tra- 
ditions, Dard&nus  was  the  son  of  Cory  thus,  an 
Etruscan  prince  of  Corythua  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus 
by  the  wife  of  Cory  thus ;  and,  as  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Dard&ntu  (t|  Aiptcwoi :  AapZavtvt),  also,  -um 
and  -inm,  a  Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Prom.  Dardanis  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhodius,  12  Koman 
miles  from  Ilium,  and  9  (or  70  stadia)  from  Abydus. 
It  was  built  by  Aeolian  colonists,  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (AapSa- 
rfi;),  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/?.  ii.  216) 
as  founded  by  Dardanus  before  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  made  Dardanus  and  Ilinm  free  cities,  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithridates  was  made  here,  b.  c  84.  From  Dar- 
danus arose  the  name  of  the  Castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now  called. 

Dares  (Adpnt),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.  9),  to  whom  was  ascribed 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  was  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems.  This  work, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a  sophist, 
is  lost  ;  but  there  is  extant  a  Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  Daretit  Phrygii  de  Excuiio  Trojae  HU- 
toria,  and  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work 
of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and  of 
bad  taste  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  even  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  It 
is  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Crctensis:  the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

Darius  (Aaf)t?oi).  I.  King  of  Persia,  B.  c  521 
— 485,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Persia,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achat raenidae.  He  was  one  of  the  7  Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smbrdis.  The 
7  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king  ;  and  as  the  horse  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declared  king.  He  married 
Atossa  and  Artystone,  the  2  daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Parmra,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis, 
and  Phaedime,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one  of  the 
7  chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
those  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyscs 
bad  been  engaged  in  continual  wars.  —  A  few  years 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a  siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
a  stratagem  of  Zopvri's,  about  516.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  marched  far  into  the  interior  of  modern 
Russia  ;  but  after  losing  a  large  number  of  men  by 
famine,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces  under  Megabnzus,  to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.   The  most  important  event 
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in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biographies 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  burnt 
Sard  is,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
[Aristagoras  ;  Hirtiakus.]  In  492  Mardo- 
nius  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  invade  Greece, 
but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  off  ML  Athos, 
and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  his 
land  forces.  [Mardomls.]  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, recalled,  and  Datis  and  Artaphemcs  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  invading  army. 
They  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians 
|  under  the  command  of  Miltiades.  [Miltiadbr.] 
I  Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Greece  ; 
but,  after  3  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  He  died  in 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  his  son 
Xerxes.— LT.  King  of  Persia,  424 — 405,  named 
Ochua  (TOxof)  before  his  accession,  and  then  sur- 
named  Nothos  (N6*0or),  or  the  Bastard,  from  his 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  putting  to  death  his 
brother  Sogdianus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  II. 
He  married  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  1.,  by 
whom  he  had  2  sons,  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was 
governed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  go- 
vernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of 
his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  Amyrtaeus,  who  reigned  there  6 
years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Darius  was  obliged 
to  recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor.— 1TL 
Last  king  of  Persia,  33G — 331,  named 
nus  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of 
and  Sisygambis,  and  a  descendant  of  Darius  II. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Arsbs.  The  history  of  his  conquest 
I  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Dasoon  (Adatcmv :  Aaffxtiyiot),  a 


tated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Dascyllum  {AutrtcvXioy  or -*7or:  AcurnvKirrfs : 
DiasMti),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Proponti», 
near  a  lake  called  Dascy litis. 

Dasia  ( Acurco,  also  Aaadat :  Acurcdn;*)*  a  »mall 
town  in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis. 

Dassaretli  or  Daasaritae,  Dassaretae  (Aaaaa- 
pifTiOL,  Aaavaplreu\  a  people  in  Greek  Illyria  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus  (Ai/x***<")  on  a  hill,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake  Lychnitis,  which  was  so  called  after 
the  town. 

Dat&mos  (Aard>ijj),  a  distinguished  Persian 
general,  a  Carian  by  birth,  sou  of  Camissares  by  a 
Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mncmon), 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted  from 
Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  who  were  sent 
against  him,  but  was  assassinated  by  Mithridates, 
son  of  Ariobarzanes,  about  a  c  362.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  calls  him  the 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals, 
except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

Data*  (AStis),  a  Mcde,  commanded,  along  with 
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Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  of  Darius,  which 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  b.  c  490. 

Datum  or  Datus  (Adrof,  Adror :  AarTjvrfi),  a 
Thracian  town  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to 
Macedonia,  with  gold  mines  in  Mt.  Pangaeus  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whence  came  the  proverb  a  **  Datum 
of  good  things." 

Daulia  or  Danlia  (  AduAit  -t&os,  Aav\ta  :  Aav- 
Ai«i)s,  AavA«oj),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
road  from  ChaeronCa  and  Orchomenus  to  Delphi, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill :  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Tbrsus,  and 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procnb.  Hence  Daulia*  (Aat/Aids)  is  the  sur- 
name both  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 

Daunla.  [Apulia.] 

Daunus  (AaCvot).  1 .  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  bro- 
ther of  Iapyx  and  Peucetiua.  The  3  brothers 
crossed  over  from  Illy ri and  settled  in  Apulia, 
which  was  divided  into  S  parts,  and  named  after 
them.  The  poets  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
Daunia  to  the  wholo  of  Apulia :  Horace  (Carm. 
i.  2*2. 14)  uses  the  adjective  Dauniat  (sc.  irrra).  — 
S.  Son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danne,  wife  of  Venilio, 
and  ancestor  of  Turnus. 

Decebalus  (AfK€«oAoj),  a  celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  4  years  (a.  d.  86 — 90)  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans  with  such  success,  that 
Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
him  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
refused  to  continue  this  disgraceful  payment,  and 
renewed  the  war.  He  defeated  the  Dacians,  and 
compelled  Decebalus  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  (101 — 103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
out  again  ;  Decebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ro- 
man province,  106. 

Decllea  or  la  (Ask/Asm:  A«x«A«fo:  Bkda- 
Cadro),  a  demos  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
HippothoUntls,  lay  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissua.  In 
the  1 9th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ( B.  c. 
4 1 3),  the  Peloponnesians  under  Agis  seised  and  for- 
tified Decelea,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians 
in  many  ways  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Decent! us  Magnus,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nentius,by  whom  he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351. 
After  the  death  of  Maqnentius,  he  put  au  end 
to  his  own  life,  353. 

Decetla  (Desixe),  a  city  of  the  Aedui,  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger  (Loin). 

Declates,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  (Durance). 
Their  chief  city,  Deciatum  (Acm'irroi'),  lay  between 
N  icaea  and  Antipolis. 

Decldlus  Saxa.  [Saxa.] 

P.  Decius  Mat,  plebeians.  1.  Consul  ac.  340 
with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  the  great  Latin  war. 
Each  of  the  consuls  had  a  vision  in  the  night  be- 
fore fighting  with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the 
general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon  agreed 
that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy 
to  destruction.  Decius  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  began  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted 
h  imself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction, 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifex 
maxima*,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
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Romans.— 9.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4  times  consul, 
312,  308,  297,  and  295.  In  his  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Sen- 
tinum,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gaols,  and 
when  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  bis  father,  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  as  a  sacrifice  for  his 
nation.  — •  8.  Son  of  No.  2,  consul  279,  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  According  to  some  he  sacrificed 
himself  in  battle  like  bis  father  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus. 

Doclus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  249— 251,  whose 
full  name  was  C.  Msasiirs  Quintus  Trajanth 
Decius,  was  born  at  Buhalia  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippus  in  249  to  re- 
store subordination  in  the  army  of  Moesia,  but  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured  Philippus  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
reign  of  Decius  was  chiefly  occupied  in  warring 
against  the  Goths.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Goths  together  with  his  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  great  severity. 
Decimates  Agri.  [Aoat  Decimates.] 
Delanira  (Anfdyeipa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oeneus,  or  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus,  and 
sister  of  Melenger.  Achelous  and  Hercules  both 
loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
her.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  She  was  the  unwilling  cause  of  her  hus- 
band's death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Nessuc  gave  her.  In  despair 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details  see 
Hkkcules. 

Deldamla  (Ai>73dM«ia).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyco- 
medes  in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Ncoptolcmus.— 
2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commonly  called  HiPronA- 
MiA.  —  3.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Del&ces  (Aij&Jirnt),  first  king  of  Media,  after  the 
Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rinns,  was  the  son  of  Phrnortes,  and  reigned  n.  c. 
709— -656.  He  built  the  city  of  Kcbatana,  which 
he  mode  the  royal  residence.  His  administration 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies 
and  informers  throughout  the  whole  country.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraohtes. 

DSIon  (Aijfurp),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  king 
in  Phocis,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father  of 
Asteropia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacua,  and  Ce- 
phalus. 

Deiono  (ArfUivrt).  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  called  Deionides.    (Ov.  Met.  ix.  442.) 

Deidtarus  ( Awrofxn)-  1.  Tetrarch  of  Galatia, 
adhered  f»rmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia  against  Mithridotes,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  be  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  a  c.  48.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domitius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for 
aid  against  Pharnaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  same  year, 
came  iuto  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotanis  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Pompcy.   Caesar  deprived 
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him  of  port  of  his  dominions,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  regal  title.  Two  years  afterwards  (-15) 
hie  grandson  Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a 
design  against  Caesars  life,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  the 
speech  (pro  Rege  Daotaro)  still  extant  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
his  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  42,  be  joined  the  parly  of  Brutus  and 
Ciittsiut,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  a  great 
age.  —  2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Acti'im,  31. 

Delphobe  (ATjtydtfn),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 
dang  h  ter  of  G  laucus.  [Sibylla.] 

Delphdbui  ( Aijt<t>o€o\ ),  a  son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, and  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ;  and  he  married 
bcr  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  was 
chiefly  directed  against  him.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  first  committed  to  the  flames,  and  be  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Mcnelaus.  In  this 
dreadful  condition  he  was  found  in  the  lower  world 
by  Aeneas,  who  erected  a  monument  to  him  on 
cape  Rhoeteum. 

Deiphontes  (AijJpoVnjf),  son  of  Antimachus, 
and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Teme- 
nus  the  Heraclid,  became  king  of  Argos,  after 
Temenus  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  sous. 
Pausanias  (ii.  19)  gives  a  different  account. 

Dellum  (A^Ajor :  Dkilesti),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  si- 
milar to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  and  iu  ac  424  they  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Delias  aud  D6Ha  (Afatoi,  AijMo),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Delos. 

Delilus,  Q.,  a  Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  a  c  44  be 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavian  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  hare  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Maecenas,  and  is 
therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii. 
3).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Antony's  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought. 

Del  ma  tins  or  Salmatlus.  1.  Son  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
his  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great,  he  received 
the  title  of  censor :  he  died  before  a.  d.  33  5.  —  2. 
Son  of  the  preceding,  was  created  Caesar  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  335  ;  and,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  received  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  as 
his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Constantine. 

Delos  or  Dolus  (*}  A5)Aoi :  A^iot :  Ddo,  Dtii, 
Dili*  or  Still li,  Ru.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cycladcs,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Rhcnea  and  Myconus.  It  was  also 
called,  in  earlier  times,  A&teria,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a  legend,  founded  perhaps 
on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic  origin,  it  was 
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called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zeus  fastened  it  by 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place  to  Leto,  for  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  Calauria  to 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  it  became  the 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Such  is 
the  mythical  story :  we  learn  from  history  that 
Delos  was  peopled  by  the  Ionian*,  for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union  in 
the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  seat  of  an 
Amphictyony,  comprising  the  surrounding  islands. 
I u  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  Delos  became  subject  to 
the  Athenians  ;  it  was  made  the  common  treasury 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Persia  ;  but  the  transference  of  the  treasury 
to  Athens,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  league, 
reduced  the  island  to  a  condition  of  absolute  po- 
litical dependence  upon  Athens.  It  still  possessed, 
however,  a  very  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  downfal  of  Corinth,  when  D.  l.»s 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  art  in  Greece, 
especially  for  works  in  bronze,  of  which  metal  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  was  called  the 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  was  attached  to 
Delos  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo  ;  and  the  peculiar  character  assigned  to  the 
island  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that,  though  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  very  subject  to 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  such  visitations,  so  that  its  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  was  esteemed  a  marked 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Cynthus  (whence 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius),  near  a  little  river 
called  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Leto,  mid 
the  groat  temple  of  Apollo.  The  latter  was  built 
near  the  harbour,  and  possessed  an  oracle.  Though 
enriched  with  offerings  from  all  Greece,  and  de- 
fended by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  from 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the 
Persians,  when  sailing  against  Greece,  not  only 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents  to 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected  games, 
called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every  4 
years,  and  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Theseus.  A  like  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  sacred 
embassy  (d««p(o)  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos 
every  year.  (Dirt,  of  Ant.  art  Thcori.)  The  temple 
and  oracle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter,  even  from  the  regions  of  Scytbia.  The 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  was 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians  ;  once  under  Pisi*- 
tratu.%  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  the  temple 
were  taken  away  ;  and  again  in  a  c.  426,  when 
all  human  and  animal  remains  were  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth  for- 
bidden to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  or  by  the 
presence  of  dogs :  all  persons  about  to  die  or  bring 
forth  children  were  to  be  removed  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Rhcnea.  Delos  continued  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  bv  the 
Romans,  until  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  Meno- 
phanrs,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation,  from  which  it  never  again 
recovered. 
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Delphi  (ol  At\<poi :  a«X^j  ;  Kasiri),  a  small 
town  in  Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
1 6  stadia  in  circumference,  was  situated  on  a  steep 
declivity  on  the  8.  slope  of  Ml  Parnassus,  and  its 
site  resembled  the  envea  of  a  great  theatre.  It 
was  shut  in  on  the  N.by  a  barrier  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2  great 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which  issued 
the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It  w  as  origi- 
nally called  Pytho  (riitfw),  by  which  name  it  is 
alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  from  an  eponymous  hero,  Delphus,  a  descendant 
of  Deucalion  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
(ulcljthot,  **  brother,1*  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 
its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 
Delphi  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lycorta,  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  government  was 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the  priests,  and 
a  senate  consisting  of  a  very  few  members.  Delphi 
was  regarded  as  the  centra!  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  "  navel  of  the 
earth."  It  was  said  that  2  eagles  sent  forth  by 
Jupiter,  one  from  the  K.  and  the  other  from  the  W., 
met  at  Delphi  at  the  same  time,  —  Delphi  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous 
sanctuaries,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  2  places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council.  —  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  si- 
tuated at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
first  stone  temple  was  built  by  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes  ;  and  when  this  was  hurnt  down  B.  c. 
.548,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  still 
greater  splendour.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  to  which  even  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  contributed.  The  architect  was 
Spintharus  of  Corinth  ;  the  Alcmaeonidae  con- 
tracted to  build  it,  and  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
common  stone  which  they  had  agreed  to  employ. 
The  temple  contained  immense  treasures  ;  for  not 
only  were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings 
and  private  persons,  who  had  received  favourable 
replies  from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  thesauri,  in  which 
they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 
attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Phocis  to  obtain  possession  of  its  treasures,  but  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  by  the  god  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Delphians.  The 
Phocians  plundered  the  temple  to  support  them  in 
the  war  against  Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states 
(357 — 346)  ;  and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by 
Brcnnus  and  hy  Sulla.  —  In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a  small  opening  (xoVpa)  in  the 
ground,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  an  intoxi- 
cating vapour  arose,  which  was  believed  to  come 
from  the  well  of  Cassotis.  No  traces  of  this  chasm 
or  of  the  mephitic  exhalations  are  now  any  where 
observable.  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  tripod, 
on  which  the  priestess,  called  Pythia,  took  her 
seat  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted. 
The  words  which  she  uttered  after  exhaling  the 
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I  vapour,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the 
oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  verse  by  a  poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions some  goats  which  had  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  —  For  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  its  influence  in  Greece,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  art. 
Oraeulum. 

Delphlnet.  [Delphikmtr.] 

Delphinium  (A«A<plrtor).  1.  A  temple  of  Apollo 
Dclphiuius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  for  trying  cases 
of  intentional,  but  justifiable  homicide.  —  3.  The 
harbour  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  called  o  ttpbt  Kiurfv.  •»  3.  A  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Dolpblnlua  (A*A.$>6-iot),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin  (8<A^i»)  or  riding  on  a  dolphin, 
he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi. 

Delphus  (&t\<p6s).  \.  Sou  of  Poseidon  and 
Melantho,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  —  9.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Celacno,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.  [Akovptls.] 

Demades  (^rjudtrfs,  a  contraction  of  AtyuclAnv), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a  prominent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  part}', 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
Liken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  b.  c.  338, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philip's  death  he  was  tho 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notwith- 
standing frequently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
318,  because  the  latter  had  discovered  a  letter  of 
Dcmades,  urging  the  enemies  of  Antipater  to  attack 
him.  Dcmades  was  a  man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a  most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a  brilliant  orntor.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
was  a  perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself. 
There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of  an  oration 
bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (»*pi  imitKatrlas), 
in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state  that 
Demades'  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

Demaratus  (byiuAparoi,  Dor.  Aaftdparos).  1. 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  B.c.  510  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrupulous 
colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Ephors  of  being  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ariston.  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  a.  c.491.  Demaratus  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  coast,  where  be  was  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
bis  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king 
not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his  countless  hosts. 
His  family  continued  long  in  Asia.  ^2  A  merchant- 
noble  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bocchiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Cypiclus,  about  a  c  657.  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  married 
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an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  Aruna 
and  Lucumo,  afterward*  L.  Tarquinins  Priscus. 

Demotae,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Walea  :  their  chief  towns  were  Maridunum  (Cur- 
mart/ten)  and  Lucntinum. 

Demeter  (AiMAi?Tnp)»  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  'probably  signified  Afother-Eurth  (yrj 
/i^Ttijp).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). 
Zens,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demcter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  A  idoneus  ( Pluto)  ;  and 
while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the  earth  sud- 
denly opened  and  she  was  carried  off  by  A  idoneus. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9  days  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidings  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  had  carried 
her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  Aidoneus  who 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeus.  Thorcupon  Demcter  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
ferring blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Elenais. 
[CKl.Ktra.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits, 
Zeus  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
Demcter  to  return  to  Olympus.  But  she  was  deaf 
to  all  their  entreaties,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
she  had  seen  her  daughter  again.  Zens  accord*  | 
ingly  sent  Herraea  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Per- 
sephone. Aidoneus  consented,  but  gave  Persephone 
port  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat.  Hermes  then  took 
her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with  unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone,  Demeter  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  of  the  year  with  Aidoneus,  but  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus,  Diocles,  Eumolpus,  and  Celetrs  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mysteries.  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  Inter  traditions. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily ;  and  Ascnlaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Persephone  eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world, 
revealed  the  fact  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  (Ascalaphus.)  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
legend,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Demeter  aud  Persephone.  The  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  obvious.  Persephone,  who  is  carried  oft* 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  seed-com,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  corn  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animals. 
Later  philosophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries also,  referred  the  disappearance  and  return 
of  Persephone  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  man 
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and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  arc  of  loss  importance.  To  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  horse  Arion 
[Arjon,  No.  2.}  According  to  some  traditions 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a  daughter  Despoena  (i.  e. 
Persephone).  —  She  fell  in  love  with  Iasion  and 
lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  in  Crete: 
their  offspring  was  Plutua  ( Wealth).  [Iasion.] 
—  She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Erysichthon, 
who  had  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  [Ery- 
sichthon.] —  The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Demcter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and 
Sicily.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  agri- 
culture was  first  practised  in  their  country,  and 
that  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  favourite  of  De- 
meter, was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  and 
sowed  com.  [Triftolkmi'm.]  Every  year  at 
Athens  the  featival  of  the  Eietuinia  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  also  celebrated  in  her  honour  as 
well  at  Athens  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece :  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  civilised  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  civilisation.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  arts.  Eteusi*ia% 
Thesmophoria.)  —  In  works  of  art  Demeter  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes 
walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  horses  or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire. 
Around  her  head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears 
or  a  aimple  riband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre,  corn-ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch 
and  the  mystic  basket.  —  The  Romans  received 
from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  The  first  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumitis 
Albinus,  in  b.c,  496,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threatened  during 
a  war  with  the  Latins.  The  Romans  instituted  a 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  (Did.  of  Ant. 
t.  r.  Crrealia).  She  was  looked  upou  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  were  sa- 
crificed to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles 
had  the  special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was,  like 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Rome  from 
without,  had  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian 
order. 

Demetrlas  (Armrrrptds :  Atfurrrfttis).  L  A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  Paga«nean  bay,  founded  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Iolcus  and  the  surrounding  towns :  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Greece,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  ■— •  2.  A 
town  in  Assyria,  not  far  from  Arbela.—  3.  An 
Athenian  tribe,  added  to  the  10  old  tribes,  B-c. 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes. 

Demetrlua  (Atyt^rptoi).  1.  A  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic  He  was  a  ge- 
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neral  of  Teuta,  the  Illyrian  queen,  and  treacheronsTy 
surrendered  Corey ra  to  the  Roman*,  who  rewarded 
hiin  with  a  great  part  of  the  dominion*  of  Teuta, 
228.  Subsequently  he  ventured  on  many  acta  of 
piratical  hostility  against  the  Romans,thinking  that 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic  war 
and  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to 
take  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme- 
diately sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  over 
to  Illyria  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  ob- 
liged Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  8.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  wns  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  ( 1 98). 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome.  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
father  and  bis  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  he 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father's  order. 

I.  Kiny*  of  Macedonia.  L  Surnamed  Poliorcetes 
(noA«o0KTrHjf),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonus, 
king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  proofs  of  distinguished  bravery.  Ho  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  campaigns  against  Eumenes 
( a  c.  3 1 7, 31 6),  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  left 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
to  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  312  he  was  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieved 
his  disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
of  Ptolemy.  In  31 1  a  general  peace  was  concluded 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  only 
of  short  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched 
by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
Greece  from  Cassander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
great  success.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  governed  the  city 
for  Cassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Muny- 
cbia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honours  were  paid 
him  under  the  title  of**  the  Preserver"  (i  2s*t^o). 
He  was  recalled  from  Athens  by  his  father  to  take 
the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus  against  Pto- 
lemy. Here  also  he  was  successful,  and  in  a  great 
naval  battle  he  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
(306).  Next  year  (305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes, 
liccause  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
apainst  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
gigantic  machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to 
assail  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  Poliorcetes.  But  all  his  exertions  were 
unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  above  a 
year,  he  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Rhodians  (304).  —  Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  which  had  meanwhile  been  almost  con- 
quered by  Cassander.  He  soon  compelled  Cas- 
sander to  evacuate  all  Oreecc  S.  of  Thermopylae, 
and  for  the  next  2  years  continued  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  his  fattier 
Antigonus.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
totally  defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Se- 
lciuns  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  him- 
self slain.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens  ;  but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  receive  him  into  their  city.  The  jealousies  of 
his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face  of  his  affairs  ; 


and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a  closer  union 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Bv  this  alliance  Deme- 
trius obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet  on 
the  const  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Cassander,  h  owever,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Aegina,  Salamis,  and 
Anally  of  Athens,  after  a  long  blockade  (295).  In 
294  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  2  sons  of  Cas- 
sander, had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Py  trims.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Anti- 
pater and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  possession  of 
Macedonia  for  7  years  (294 — 287).  His  reign 
was  a  series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marched  agninst 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  advantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Getae  to  invade 
Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Boeotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  had  attempted  by  invoding  Thessaly  to 
effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  long  siege  (290).  In 
289  he  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  nnd  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  march  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father's  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  nr.d 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshness. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  56th  of  his  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age:  in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  his  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4  wives,  Phila,  Eurydice, 
De'idamia,  and  Ptolema'w,  by  whom  he  left  4  sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.— 
2.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  reigned  b.  c.  239 — 229.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Achaean  League.    He  was  succeeded  by  Antigo- 

IL  Kiw  of  Syria,  L  Soter  (reigned  iuc.  162 
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— 150),  was  the  »on  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  and 
grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great  While  yet  a 
child,  he  had  been  lent  to  Rome  by  his  father  a*  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Antiuchui  IV.  F.piphanes.  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  being  now  '23  yean  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  advice  of>  the  historian  Poly- 
bius,  and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favour;  and  the, young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Knpator,  with  his  tutor  Ly*us,  was  seised  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
rvrognition  as  king.  Bat  having  alienated  his  own 
■subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemjierance,  they 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Rains,  who 
took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2  sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne.— 2.  Ni- 
catOT  (n.  c.  146—14*2,  and  again  128 — 125), 
nnn  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexauder 
Rain*  invaded  Syria  ;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated 
Bala*,  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ;  but.  having  like 
his  father  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects  by 
his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria 
by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son 
of  Alexander  Baku,  as  a  pretender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marched  against  the  Parthians,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained 
as  a  captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Arsaces 
VI.),  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phraates,  the  successor  of  Mithridates, 
brought  forward  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  to  operate  a  diversion  against  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  f  11  in  battle,  and 
Demetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  PtolemaYs,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  125.— 3.  Eacaenil,  son  of  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (ft b'),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them  ;  Demetrius  wa* 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  his  death. 

HI.  LiUrarif.  L  Of  Adramyttium,  surnamcd 
Ixion,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  I 
other  works.— 2.  Magnet,  that  is,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  He  wrote  a  work  On  concord  (wtpl 
bporolai),  and  another  on  poets  and  other  authors 
who  I xire  the  same  name  ( H*pl  dfutvifuep  voirfrwv 
mo)  a\jyypwt>4uv)  —3  Phalereus,  so  called  from 


his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerua,  where 
he  was  born  about  B.c  345.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  by  bis  talents  and  perseverance  he  roso 
to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished both  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  poet.  He  was  educated,  together 
with  the  poet  Mcnander,  in  the  school  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  He  began  his  public  career  about  325, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  eloquence.  In 
317  the  government  of  Athens  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  Cassander,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  for  10  years  with  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  Athenians  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  extraordinary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  less 
than  360  statues  to  his  honour.  But  during  the 
latter  period  of  bis  administration  he  seems  to  have 
become  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
abandoned  himself  to  dissipation.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  approached  Athens,  in  307,  De- 
metrius Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight, 
and  his  enemies  induced  the  Athenians  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  went  to  Ptolemy 
Lagi  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  that  the  great  Alexan- 
drine library  was  formed.  His  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  be- 
cause he  had  advised  his  father  to  appoint  another  of 
his  sons  as  his  successor.  He  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake. — Demetrius  Phalereus  waa  the 
last  among  the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
but  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterised  rather 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  sublimity. 
His  numerous  writings,  the  greater  port  of  which 
were  probably  composed  in  Egypt,  embraced  sub- 
ject* of  the  most  varied  kinds  ;  but  none  of  them 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(wtfi  ip(ttirtlas\  extant  under  his  name,  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist  of  the, 
name  of  Demetrius.  —  4.  Of  Scepsis,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  the  time  of  Aria  tare  h  us,  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  the  2nd 
book  of  the  Iliad.— 6.  Of  Sunium,  a  Cynic  philo- 
sopher, lived  from  the  reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of 
Domitian,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  the 
powerful. 

D6m5c5dea  (AnuoK^oi-s),  a  celebrated  physician 
of  Crotona.  He  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Aegina,  Athens  and  Somos.  He  waa  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates,  in  B.  c  522,  and 
was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Here  ha 
acquired  great  reputation  by  airing  the  king's  foot, 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  honours  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and  procured 
by  means  of  Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with 
some  nobles  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and 
ascertain  in  what  pans  it  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  When  they  armed  at  Tarentum,  the 
king,  Aristophilidcs,  out  of  kindness  to  Democedea, 
seized  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the 

fhysician  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Cmtona. 
Icrc  he  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo  ;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored. 
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DEMOCHARES. 

DemSchlres  (An^X^*)*  an  Athenian,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  probably 
trained  by  his  nncle  in  oratory,  and  inherited  his 
patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  ax.  307  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetea,  Democharcs  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  for 
the  next  20  or  SO  years.  He  left  behind  him 
several  orations,  and'  an  extensive  history  of  bis 
own  times. 

D€m5clea  (AwuMtAn*)*  aQ  Attic  orator,  and  an 
opponent  of  Demochares. 

Dem8cratea  (AnMOKpdxnt),  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author 
of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims,  called  the 
golden  sentences  (yr&fuu  xpwrai).  They  are 
printed  with  DxMOFHU.ua. 

Democritus  (Aij>*oVpiToi),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about 
a.  c.  460.  His  father,  Hcgcsistratus, —  or,  as 
others  called  him,  Damasippns  or  Athenocritus, — 
was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was 
aUe  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  his  march  through 
Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which 
hi*  father  left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries, 
which  he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt.  The 
many  anecdotes  preserved  about  Democritus  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  ho- 
nourable character.  His  diligence  was  incredible: 
he  lived  exclusively  for  his  studies,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness, modesty,  and  simplicity,  are  attested 
by  many  features  which  are  related  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  property  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  in  361 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  that  he  might  be 
less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ;  but  this  tradition 
is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was 
fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  may  bave  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  ap- 
plication to  study.  This  loss,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind,  which 
prompted  him  to  look,  in  all  circumstances,  at  the 
cheerful  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took  to 
mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 
His  knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced  not 
only  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other 
useful  arts.  His  works  were  composed  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  soma  admixture 
of  the  local  peculiarities  of  Abdera.  They  are 
nevertheless  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect 
compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.  The  frag- 
ments of  them  are  collected  by  Mullach,  Demoenti 
Abdcritae  Operum  Fragmenta,  Berlin,  1843.  Len- 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  roost  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Democritus, and  these 
2  philosophers  were  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 
existing  things,  Democritus  maintained  that  there 
were  in  infinite  space  nn  infinite  number  of  atoms 
or  elementary  particles,  homogeneous  in  quality,  but 
heterogeneous  in  form.  He  further  taught  that 
these  atoms  combine  with  one  another,  and  that 
nil  things  arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
form,  order,  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  forming 
combinations.    The  cause  of  these  combinations  be 
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called  chance  (tux*),  in  opposition  to  the  vovt  of 
Anaxagoras  ;  but  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  neces- 
sary succession  of  cause  and  effect.  In  his  ethical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  (cMv^Ja)  as  the  end  and  ultimate 
object  of  our  actions. 

Demodocus  (Atifi6ioxot\  the  celebrated  bard 
at  the  court  of  Alcinolis  who  sang  of  the  loves  of 
Arcs  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  Alcinoiis.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the 
bard  who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly- 
taemnestra,  and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert 
island.  Later  writers,  who  looked  upon  this  my* 
thical  minstrel  as  an  historical  person,  related  that 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite. 

Demfinax  (Amvw&ral),  of  Cyprus,  a  Cynic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  representing 
him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Demonax 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and 
moroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  in- 
difference to  external  things.  He  was  nearly  100 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

D$m5nesi  InsuJae  ( &r\fx&rr)<xoi),  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora ),  be- 
longing to  Bithynia :  of  these  the  most  important 
were  PityOdes  and  Chalcitis,  also  called  Demonesus. 

Demophllus  (An^iAot).  1.  Son  of  Kphorus, 
continued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War.— 2.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose  'Oyay6t 
Plautus  took  his  /Iwrnxria.— 3.  A  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  filov  dtpdwtia,  part  of  which  is 
extant,  in  the  form  of  a  selection,  entitled  -ywwfUKh 
6ftouifiara.  Best  edition  by  Orelli,  in  his  Optuc. 
Gr.ier.  Vet.  SemUnt  Lips.  1819. 

Demophdn  or  Deni6ph66n  (&vn°<P<>>v  or  An- 
fitxp6vr).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Demeter  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details 
see  Cklecr.— 2.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  there 
procured  the  liberation  of  his  grandmother  Aethra, 
who  lived  with  Helen  as  a  slave.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sitbon,  and  promised  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  as  he 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she 
thought  that  she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life ;  but  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree 
Demophon  became  king  of  Athens.  He  marched 
out  aguinst  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravag- 
ing it  He  took  the  Palladium  from  Diomedes,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned  before 
the  court  4*\  TlaWa&itp — the  first  time  that  a 
man  was  tried  by  that  court. 

Demosthenes  (ewfioadinii).  1.  Son  of  Alci- 
athenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  In  b.  c.  426  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  :  he  afterwards 
landed  at  Naupactus,  and  made  a  descent  into 
Aetolia  ;  he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he  subsequently  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambraciota.  In  425, 
though  not  in  ofifee,  he  sailed  with  the  Athenian 
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fleet,  and  was  allowed  by  the  Athenian  commanders 
to  remain  with  5  ship*  at  Pylos,  which  he  fortified 
in  order  to  assail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
own  territories.  He  defended  Pylos  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Ijacedaemonians,  till  he  was 
relieved  by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  40  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  island  of  Sphacteria,  were 
now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory  of  the  success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicias.  Fortune  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  departure,  but  Nicias  de- 
layed returning  till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  attempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Sy racusans.  —  2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania,  about  n.  c.  3155.  At 
7  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3  guardians,  Apho- 
bus  and  Demophon,  2  relation*,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a  great  extent  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaeus  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  I  toe  rates,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stated.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  administration  of  his  property  ;  but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
years.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobus  before  the  archon,and  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  was  weak  and  his  utterance 
defective  ;  he  could  not  pronounce  the  p,  and  con- 
stantly  stammered,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
name of  0d>o\of.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  most 
unwearied  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with 
pebble*  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ;  that  he  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he 
ran  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-shore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noi*c  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ;  that 
he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  These 
tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit ;  but  they 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
sthenes to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  —  It 
was  about  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
against  Leptincs,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a 


series  of  his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  people. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  be  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  aud  not  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  bad  resolved  to 
subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his 
powers  to  resist  the  agressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  For  14  years  he  continued  the  struggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
but  the  failure  must  not  be  considered  his  fault 
The  hUtory  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  [Philippic]  It  is  sufficient  to  relate 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Chaeronett  (338),  by  which  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.  II  is 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  up- 
braided him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  ;  but  the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his 
conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cbacronea, 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  bouse.  At 

I  this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeschines,  but  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Demosthenes  him- 
self. Aeschines  accused  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre. 
Aeschines  maintained  that  the  proposal  was  not 
only  made  in  an  illegal  form,  but  that  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes  did  not  give  him  any  claim  to  snrh 
a  distinction.  The  trial  waa  delayed  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  de- 
livered his  oration  on  the  crown  (»«pl  ar*<pdpov), 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athene. 
[Abhchines.]  —  Meantime  important  events  hnd 
taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  336 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  7  days 
before,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful  tidiuirs 
of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightful  vengeance 
which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  ai«d  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  allowed 
them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  325  Harpalus 
fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens,  the 
protection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distributing 
his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself  ;  and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those 
who  were  nupected  of  having  received  money  from 
Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful  ;  but  he  waa 
condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  He  now  re- 
sided partly  at  Troczenc  and  partly  in  Aegina, 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towards  bis  beloved 
native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  but  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  states 
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tecalled  from  exile  ;  m  trireme  wai  tent  to  Aegina 
to  fetch  him,  and  hit  progress  to  the  city  wot  a 
glorious  triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (322) 
the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged  to  snc  for 
peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  thereupon  fled  to  the  island  of 
Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater ; 
he  thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
322.  —  There  existed  65  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  antiquity ;  but  of  these  only  CI  have  come  down 
to  us,  including  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is 
strangely  enough  counted  as  an  oration.  Several 
of  the  orations,  however,  are  spurious,  or  at  least  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations, 
there  are  56  Exordia  to  public  orations  and  6 
letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but 
are  probably  spurious.  —  The  orations  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes :  (I.)  17  Poli- 
licai  orations  (\6yoi  a-v/*6ouX«trrurol),  of  which 
the  12  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  important 
They  bear  the  following  titles: —  1.  The  1st  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  352.  2—4.  The  3  Olynthiac 
orations,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 
6.  The  2nd  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Halonesus, 
343,  not  genuine,  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 
8.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonesus,  342.  9.  The 
3rd  Philippic,  342.  1 0.  The  4th  Philippic,  not  ge- 
nuine, 34 1.  1 1.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also 
spurious.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip.— (II.)  42 
Judicial  Orations  {\6yot  SiKcu/iirof),  of  which  the 
most  important  are  :  Against  Midias,  written  355, 
hut  never  delivered  ;  Against  Leptines,  355  ;  On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  Aeschines  during  his  em- 
bassv  to  Philip  (Titpl  rijs  Tlapairpio~€*l*%\  342  ; 
Oa  the  Crown,  330.  —  (III.)  2  Show  Speeches 
{kiryoi  4*-<8ft*rTiiro(),  namely  the  'Ewirdu^tot  and 
'EparriK((f,  both  of  which  are  spurious.  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1770—1775  ; 
rtokker,  Oxon.  1823  ;  Dobson,  Lond.  1828  ; 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turic  1845. 

Denseletae  or  Dentheletae,  a  Thracian  people 
on  the  Harm  us,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nesaus. 

Dent&tua,  X'.  Carina,  a  favourite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
a  noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  first  of  his  family 
who  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state  (conse- 
quently a  homo  novtts).  lie  was  consul  B.C.  290 
with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.  The  2  consuls  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  brought  the  Samnite  wars 
to  a  close.  In  the  same  year  Den  tat  us  also  de- 
feated the  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported 
the  Sammies.  In  283  he  fought  as  praetor  against 
the  Senoncs.  In  275  he  was  consul  a  second  time, 
and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the 
Aruainian  plain  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italv.  The  booty  which  he  gained 
was  immense,  but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  him- 
self. In  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and 
conquered  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Den  tat  us  now  retired  to  hi*  small  farm 
in*  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  the 
land  with  his  own  hands.  Once  the  Samnites 
sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  presents  ;  they 
found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
nips. He  rejected  their  presents,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  272, 
and  in  that  year  executed  public  works  of  great 
importance.  He  commenced  the  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into  the 
city  ( Aniensis  Vetus)  ;  and  by  a  canal  he  carried 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Roate  gained  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Deo  ( And),  another  name  for  Demeter :  hence 
her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Dedis  and  DWine. 

Derbe  (Arfptfn:  Aepe^mt,  Atpftuoi),  a  town 
in  Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
put  to  death. 

Derbiccae  or  DerMcee,  a  Scythian  people  in 
Margiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
aa  a  goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
70  years  of  age. 

Dercetis,  Deroeto  (Acpmfm,  A«p«rrc£),  alao 
called  Atarpatis,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
daughter  Scmiramis  ;  bnt  ashamed  of  her  frailty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a  desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near  A  seal  on.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was 
changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shipped her  as  a  goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a  beautiful  woman,  while  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  deity  of  the  Philistines. 

DercylUdaa  (AtptcvAKioat),  a  Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbron,  b.  c.  399,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  on 
the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
boxus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

Dertona  (Tortona),  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Dertosa  (Tvrtosa),  a  town  of  the  Ilercannes  on 
the  Iberus  in  Ills  pan  ia  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

Des poena  ( &i<rwoivn),  the  mistress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter.  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

Deucalion  (A»u*oa1»i>).  1.  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  account  of  their  piety,  the  only  mortals  saved. 
On  the  advice  of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9  days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Phocia,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  on  mount 
Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyxius  (*u{i«t),  and  he  and  his  wifo 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race 
of  man  might ' 
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cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bonca  of  their  mother 
li.-hind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruple*  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  stones  of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pvrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynus.  Deucalion  became  by  Pyrrha  the  father 
of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogcnia,  and  others.— 
2.  Son  of  Minos  nnd  Pasiphac,  and  father  of  Idoine- 
ncus,  was  an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters. 

Deva  1.  (Chester),  the  principal  town  of  the 
Comavii  in  Britain,  on  the  Sctcia  (flw),  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  —  2. 
(/A*?),  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modern  Aberdeen. 

Dex&menus  (Actdptpot),  a  Centaur  who  livnl 
in  Bura  in  A  chain.  According  to  others,  he  was 
king  of  Olenus,  and  father  of  Dcianlra,  who  is 
usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Oeneus. 

DexipptU  ( A^nnror).  1.  Called  also  DiarippHS, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
crates, lived  about  B.C.  380,  and  attended  the 
children  of  Hecntomnus  prince  of  Caria.  — 2.  P. 
Herennius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fighting 
nzaiust  the  Ooths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
a.  I).  262.  He  was  the  author  of  3  historical 
works:  —  1.  A  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  2.  A  chronological  history 
from  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicns,  a.  d.  268.  3.  An  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexip- 
pus  himself  had  fought.  The  fragments  of  Dexip- 
jjus,  which  are  considerable,  are  published  by 
llckker  and  Niebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Scri/ifores  Historian  Dyxantinn^  Bonn,  1 829,  8vo. 
—  8.  A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Iamblichus, 
lived  about  a.  d.  350,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a  I  Jit  in  trans- 
lation appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  Hvo.,  and  at  Venice, 
1516.  fo.  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prae- 
diatm. 

Dia  (Ai'eO,  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  according  to  others,  by  Zeus, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pirithous. 

Dia  (Aha).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos.  — 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgos.  — 3.  A  small  island 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  —  4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  \V.  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Dinblintot.  [Aclbrcl] 

Diacria  (^  Auurpfa),  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  N.  £.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(AuurfiflV,  Aicbrpioi),  farmed  one  of  the  3  parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Solon :  they  were  the  most  demo- 
cratic^ of  the  3  parties. 

Diadurnoniaatu  or  Diadumenua,  son  of  the 
emperor  Macrinus.  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  d. 
217,  and  was  pnt  to  death  in  the  following  year 
aliout  the  same  time  with  Macrinus. 

Diacoj  (Aioior),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Achaean  league  b.  c.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Humans.  On  tho  death 


of  Critohtils  in  146,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Achacans,  but  was  defeated  by  Mum  mi  us 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

Diagora*  (AwTdpai).  L  Son  of  Damagetus, 
of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
own  victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games,  His  fame  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  the  7th  Olympic  ode.  He  was  victor 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  games,  four  times 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Ncmean,  and  once 
at  least  in  the  Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the 
high  honour  of  being  a  vfotoooWxirT,  that  is,  one 
who  had  gained  crowns  at  all  the  4  great  festi- 
vals. When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied  his  sons, 
AcnsilaUs  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia.  The  young 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  their 
father  through  the  assembly,  while  the  spectators 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congratulated 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  gained  bis  Olympic  victory,  a  c.  464. 
—  2.  Surnamed  the  Atheist  ("A0eo!),  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Teleclides, 
and  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melos,  one  of  the 
Cycladea.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  nnd  in  his  youth  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  lync  poet.  He  was  at  Athens  as 
early  as  b.  c.  424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  t'fawis 
(830),  which  Here  performed  in  that  year,  alludes 
to  him  as  a  well-known  character.  In  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  popular  religion,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Elcusinian  mysteries,  he  was  for- 
mally accused  of  impiety  B.  c.  4 1 1,  and  fearing  the 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a  reward  set 
upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Pallene,  and  af- 
terwards to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  the 
works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled  ipvyun  \Ayot,  in 
which  he  probably  attacked  the  Phrygian  divinities. 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  Her 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Servius  Tttllius,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her 
on  the  Aventine  ;  and  she  appears  to  have  been 
originally  worshipped  only  by  the  plebeians.  At 
Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and  her 
name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word  din.  As 
Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  light,  represented 
the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess  of  light,  represented 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Artemis 
were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Raman  Diana.  See 
Aktrmis. 

Dianlum.  L  (Gianuti),  a  small  island  in  tho 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Ow.  —2. 
(Denia),  called  Hemeroscoplon  ('WtupointQwuow) 
by  Strabo,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Martin)  founded 
by  the  Massilians.  Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name  ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military  stores. 

Dicaea  (A/wota),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  lake 
Bistonis. 

Dicaearchla.  [Pvtrom.] 

Dicaearchus  (Aunuopxos),  a  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Measana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and 
a  friend  of  Theophra&tus.  He  wrote  a  vast  numbrr 
of  works,  of  which  oniy  fragments  are  extant  Ilia 
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roost  Important  work  was  entitled  B/ot  tij»  'EAAd- 
8jt  :  it  contained  an  account  of  the  geography,  his- 
tory, and  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Greece. 
Sec  Fuhr,  Dictuarchi  Mestrrtii  quae  supersunt  com- 
jntita  el  illustruia,  Darmstadt,  1841. 

Dice  (Aum),  the  personification  of  justice,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of 
Eunomia  and  Eircne.  She  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  Horacand  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
or  councillor  (wiptSpos  or  (weSpot)  of  Zeus.  In 
the  tragedians,  she  appears  as  a  divinity  who  se- 
verely punishes  all  wrong,  watches  over  the  main- 
tenance of  justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
unjust  with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
th i-<  capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
nycs,  though  her  butiness  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  hut  also  to  reward  virtue. 

Dictaeus.    [  D  ictk.  ] 

Dictamnuin  (Alter  a/troy  \  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Crete  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  from 
whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dictynna. 

Dicta  (Airrn),  a  mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
where  Zeus  i%  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Hence  he  bore  the  surname  iJicLicu*.  The  Roman 
poets  frequently  employ  the  adjective  Dictaeus  as 
synonymous  w  ith  Cretan. 

Dictynna  (Ai«riwa\  a  surname  both  of  Brito- 
martis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sub- 
sequently identified.  The  name  is  connected  with 
SUruor,  a  hunting-net,  and  was  borne  by  Brito- 
martis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the  chase.  One 
tradition  related  that  Britomartis  was  so  called, 
because  when  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  she  was  saved  in 
the  nets  of  fishermen. 

Dictys  Cretcnsia,  the  reputed  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into 
«  book*,  and  entitled  Epkemeru  lielli  7'rojani,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus,  who  ac- 
companied Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
in  bribed  in  Phoenician  characters  on  tablets  of 
lime  wood  or  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  work 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
the  work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Eupraxis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
order  of  Nero,  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
the  extant  I^atin  work  professes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  a  Q.  Scptimius  Romanus.  Although  its 
alleged  origin  and  discovery  are  quite  unworthy  of 
credit,  it  appears  nevertheless  to  be  a  translation 
from  a  Greek  work,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Byaantine  writers.  The 
work  was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
translation  was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
work  contains  a  hi«tory  of  the  Trojan  war,  from 
the  birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 
The  compiler  not  unfrequcntly  differs  widely  from 
Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and  recording 
many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
All  miraculous  events  and  supernatural  agency  arc 
entirely  excluded.  The  compilations  ascribed  to 
Dictys  and  Dares  [Darrs],  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  modern  literature, 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which  the 
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legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  romances  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular tales  and  ballads  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany. — The  beat  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Dede- 
rich,  Bonn,  183.1. 

Didius.  1.  T.,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  ac  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordiscans,  consul  98,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Ccltibcrians.  He  fell  in  the  Mnrsic 
war,  89.-2.  C,  a  legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pompev, 
46.-3.  M.  Didius  Salvias  Julianas,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pcrtinax,  a.  d.  193.  Flavins  Sulpicianus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didius, 
upon  his  promising  a  donative  to  each  soldier 
of  25,000  sesterces.  Didius,  however,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2  months,  from  March  28th  to 
June  1st,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  when 
Severus  was  marching  against  the  city. 

Dido  (Ai8w),  also  allied  Elissa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Bclus  or  Agcnor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  fnther.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichacus,  a  priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his  treasures  ;  but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  Tyre  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion's  rule.  She  first  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  off  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull  ;  but 
she  ordered  the  bide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa 
(from  fivpcay  t.  e.  the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  be- 
came a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband ;  but  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a  divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aencid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
fications. According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  300  years  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (a  c.  1184)  and  tho 
foundation  of  Carthage  (B.  c.  853)  ;  but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
I  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 

Didym*.  (Branchidar.) 

Didyme.    [Arolias  Insular.] 

Didymns  (Ai3i<>tot),  a  celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Cae»ar  and 
Augustus,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristar- 
chus,  and  received  the  surname  xaAjf«'r™f1fl,i  on 
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account  of  hia  indefatipnble  nnd  unwearied  applies 
tion  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  written  4000 
works,  the  moat  important  of  which  were  com- 
mentaries on  Homer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
extant  Scholia  minora  on  Homer  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  commentaries  of  Didymus  and  of  other 
grammarians. 

Diesplter.  [Jupiter.] 

DIgentIa  (Licrttsa),  a  small  stream  in  Latin  m, 
beautifully  cool  and  clear,  which  flowa  into  the 
Anio  near  the  modern  Vicovaro.  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
waa  also  called  Digentia  (font  errant  rieo  dare 
nomen  iaW««,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16. 12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  (eietmu  tecto  jugia  aquae  font,  Hor.  Sal. 
ii.  6.  2). 

Dimallom,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dinarchu*  (&*lyapxot),  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  1 0  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Co- 
rinth about  B.  c  361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ad- 
vanced against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Eubocn,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  292,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us:  they  all  refer  to  the  question  about  Habpa- 
i.us.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Duidymene.  [Dindymus.] 

Dindymua  or  Dindyma,  •dram  (AfcoV/uo» :  ra 
AU'Svpa).  1.  A  mountain  in  Plirygia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pcssinus,  sacred 
to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Dindymcnc.  —  2.  A  mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Dinocr&tet  (Afivo*pdri|»),  a  distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herostratus. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied  into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into 
a  statue  of  Alexander  ;  but  tbe  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  waa  to  have  held  a  city,  and  in  the  left  there 
wauld  have  been  a  baain,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Arsinoe',  tbe  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
which  the  roof  waa  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

DinSm&chua  (AcuroTtaYos),  a  philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  CaLLIphon  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bodily 
pleasure. 

Dln&menes  (A«iro>uVi)f),  a  statuary,  whose 
statues  of  Io  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa:  he  flourished 
lie  400. 

Dinon  (A«tW,  Afr»r),  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchua,  wrote  himself  a  history  of  Persia. 
Dio.  [Dion.] 
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Diocaesaria  (AuxritaurApua:  SrfurUK),  more 
anciently  Sepphoru  (  Ztwfxipit),  in  Galilee,  waa 
a  small  place  until  H erodes  Antipas  made  it  the 
capita)  of  Galilee,  undei  the  name  of  Diocaeaarca. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  century  by  Gallus,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out 
there. 

JHoclea  or  Doclea  (Ao*«Afa),  a  place  in  Dal- 
matia,  near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletian. 

DiScles  (AuMcAij*).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megnra.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  but 
he  lost  hia  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
riana  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of  a  hern, 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dioclca,  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  — 
2.  A  Syracusan,  the  leader  of  tbe  popular  party  in 
opposition  to  Hermocratea.  In  B.  c  412  he  waa 
appointed  with  several  others  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Thia  code,  which  waa  almost  ex- 
clueively  the  work  of  Diocles,  became  very  cele- 
I  b rated,  and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilian 
cities.— •  3.  Of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  a  celebrated 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  tbe  4th  century  a  c. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain. 

Diocletiandpolia.  [Cklstrcm.] 

Dioeleti&nna,  Valerius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
284 — 305,  was  born  near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  mother, 
Doclea,  or  Dioclca,  who  received  her  name  from 
the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap- 
pellation of  Docles  or  Diodes,  which,  artcr  hia 
assumption  of  the  purple,  was  expanded  into  Dio- 
cletinntis,  and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the 
army,  he  served  with  high  reputation  under  Pro- 
bus  and  Aurclian,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian 
war,  and,  after  the  fate  of  Numerianus  became 
known  at  Chalcedon,  waa  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  troops,  2114.  He  alcw  with  hia  own  bands 
Arrius  A  per,  who  was  arraigned  of  the  murder  of 
Numerianus,  in  order,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, that  he  might  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to 
him  in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  bad  slain  the 
wild -boar  (Apcr).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian 
carried  on  war  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  he 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  But  as 
the  attacka  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maximiauus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286.  Maximian  had 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diocletian 
that  of  the  Eastern.  Rut  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E^  and  the  Germans  and 
other  barbarians  in  the  \V.,  became  still  more  im- 
minent, Diocletian  made  a  still  further  division  of 
the  empire.  !n  292,  Constantiua  C Moras  and 
Galcrius  were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  waa  divided  between 
the  2  Augusti  and  the  2  Caesars.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  E.  with  Nicomedia  as  his 
residence ;  Maximian,  Italy,  and  Africa,  with 
Milan,  as  his  residence  ;  Constantiua,  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treves,  as  his  residence  ;  Galc- 
rius. Illyricum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube, 
with  Sirmiuin,  as  his  residence.  The  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  arc  related  in  the  lives  of  his 
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colleague*,  since  Diocletian  rarely  commanded  the 
armies  in  person.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  Britain,  which  had  maintained  its  independ- 
ence for  some  years  under  Carausius  and  Al- 
lbctus,  was  restored  to  the  empire  (296)  ;  that 
the  Persians  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
p<-acc  (298) ;  and  that  the  Marco  manni  and  other 
barbarians  in  the  N.  were  also  driven  back  from 
the  Roman  dominions.  But  after  an  anxious  reign 
of  21  years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly on  1  st  of  May,  305,  he  abdicated  at  N  ico- 
mcdia,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Maxi- 
mian  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment, devoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  He  died  SIS.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (303),  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  hi*  colleague  Galerius. 

Di8dorni  {AtAtvpoi).  t  Sun  tamed  Cronos,  of 
lasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  surname  of  Cronus  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  solve  at  once  some  dialectic  problem  proposed 
by  Stilpo,  when  the  2  philosophers  were  dining 
with  the  king.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken 
that  disgrace  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return 
from  the  repast,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  pro- 
blem, he  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
account  he  derived  his  surname  from  his  teacher 
Apollonius  Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  he  is  called  6  8iaA«*Tuc<Ji,  or  StaAsirTuui- 
totoi.  —  2.  Biculus,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  fur  his  history,  he  tra- 
velled over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
30  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  BifAio- 
&VKri  laropiK-f),  The  Historical  Library,  and  was  an 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3  great 
section*  and  into  40  books.  The  1st  section,  which 
cons  luted  of  the  first  6  books,  contained  the  history 
of  the  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  2nd  section,  which  consisted  of  1 1  books,  con- 
tained the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  3rd  section, 
which  contained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire :  the 
first  5  books,  which  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks  ;  and  from  book  1 1  to  book  20,  con- 
taining the  history  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 
8.  c  480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
there  are  extant  a  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius, 
and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the  command  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  The  work  of  Dio- 
dorus is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and 
the  events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
other  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment  or 
criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found  in 
bis  different  authorities,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
history,  mythua,  aud  fiction:  he  frequeutly  mis- 
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understood  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts 
in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  another. 
But  nevertheless  the  compilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  num- 
ber of  writers  whose  works  have  perished.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Wesseling,  Amsterd.  17-ifi, 
2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Bipont,  1793,  Ac,  1 1  vols. 
8vo.  ;  and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1828,  6  vols.  8vo.— 
8.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  353.-4.  Of  Tyre,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disciple  and  follower  of 
Critolalis,  whom  be  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  b.c. 
110. 

Di5d5tu»  (Atooorof),  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  a 
teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome.  In  his  Inter  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind:  he  died  in  Cicero's  house,  B. c.  59, 
and  left  to  his  friend  a  property  of  about  100,000 
sostf  rces. 

Diogeuea  (Awry^t).  L  Of  Apollonia  in  Crete, 
an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  B.  c,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  llvo) 
♦w<T«wf,  On  Nature,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.  — 2.  The  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Scleiicia  in  Babylonia,  was 
educated  at  Athens  under  Chrysippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  155. 
[Carnkadxs:  Critolal'*.]  He  died  at  the  age 
of  88.-3.  The  Cynic  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  B.  C  412.  His  father  was 
a  banker  named  Icesias  or  Icctas,  who  was  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance ;  but  at  Athena  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis- 
thenes,  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes 
at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into 
the  most  frantic  excesses  of  austerity  and  morose- 
ness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and 
hi  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  course  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth  of  this  latter 
tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  disputed.  In 
spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imme- 
diately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it  —  On  a 
voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 
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and  carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
wh.'n  ho  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
he  answered,  **  How  to  command  men.**  He  was 
purchased  by  Xeniadcs  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he 
acquired  such  influence,  that  he  soon  received  from 
him  his  freedom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  in- 
terview with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  conversation  between  them  begun 
bv  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alexander  the  Great;** 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  "  And  I  am  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic"  Alexander  then  asked  whether 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  war,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  "  Yes,  you  can  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine.**  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  **  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  90, 
ac.  323.-4.  Laertlus,  of  I*£rte  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books:  the  work 
is  entitled  irsol  /9uw,  Soyftdrttvy  Kai  ixoQOiyndrwr 
r&v  i»  <pi\oo<xpl<f  tittoKtfiriirdmwK  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  ho  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  philosophy, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  wns  Arria,  the  fnend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  iuto  the  Ionic  — which  com- 
mences with  Anaximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
machus,  Chrysippus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic 
school,  with  its  various  ramifications,  as  a  part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first 
7  books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraclitus  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  8th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  his  philosnphy  are  treated  of  in  the  10th  book 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  writers  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  works  are  now 
lost ;  but  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  bad  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  beat  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd. 
1602,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  Hubncr,  Lips.  2  vols.  Hvo. 
1828— 18.31.— 5.  Oenomaus,  a  tragic  poet,  who 
bc^an  to  exhibit  at  Athens  B.  c.  404. 

Diogenianus  ( Axry*v«iav4s\  of  Heracl&i  on  the 
Pontus,  n  distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a  collection  of  proverbs  first 
printed  by  Schottus.  with  the  proverhs  of  Zcnobius 
and  Suidas,  Antv.  1612,  4to~,  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  Parormioffraphi  Grutci. 

Diomea  (to  Aiousia:  Auyuuvi,  Aiopsfc),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeia, 
with  a  temple  of  Hercules  ;  the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.] 

Diomcdeac  Insulae,  5  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  N.  of  the  promontory  Gargnnum  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  {Diomrokh.]  The 
lniycst  of  these,  called  Diomedea  Insula  orTrimeras 
[Ttrmtii),  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
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Diomedes  (Ato^Snr).  1.  Son  of  Tydcns  and 
De'ipyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Tydldes 
(Tv8<(8t)f ),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Argos. — 
Homeric  Story.  Tydeua  fell  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes  was  yet  a 
boy  ;  but  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
hero  in  the  Greek  army.  He  enjoyed  the  especial 
protection  of  Athena ;  be  fought  against  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded  both 
Aphrodite  and  Arcs.  —  I/Mter  Stories.  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladium  from  tho 
city  of  Troy,  since  it  was  believed  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was 
within  its  walls.  Diomedes  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos ;  but  according  to  others  it 
was  taken  from  him  by  Dcmophon  in  Attica, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  without  knowing  where  he  was.  [Dicmu- 
phon\]  Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes 
restored  the  palladium  to  Aeneas.  On  his  arrival 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialca  living  in 
adultery  with  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to  others, 
with  Cometea  or  Cyllabarus.  This  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He  therefore  quitted 
Argos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  cxpcJIru 
by  the  adulterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.  He  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  return  to  Argns,  but  on  his 
way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of 
Daunin  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country.  Diomedes  as- 
sisted Daunus  in  his  war  against  the  Mcssapians, 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  and  set- 
tled in  Daunia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  ajre. 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  tbe  islands  off  cape  Gar- 
gannm,  which  were  called  after  him  the  Diomrdean 
islands.  His  companions  were  inconsolable  at  his 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (Am 
IhonteJeac) ,  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used 
to  fly  joyfully  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  According  to  others 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  iit  one 
of  the  Diotnedean  islunds,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Heneti.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy, 
such  as  Beneventum,  Argos  Hippion  (afterwards 
Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Vrnusia,  Canusium,  Venafrum, 
Brundusium,  A.c.  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes.  A  plain  of  Apulia,  near 
Salapia  and  Canusium,  was  called  Diomedei  Campi 
after  him.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  divine  beinjj, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed 
at  Argyripa,  Mctapontum,  Thurii,  and  other  places. 
—  2.  Son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  king  of  the  B:»- 
tones  in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  account  of 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diomedes,  a  Latin  grammarian,  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  or  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  work,  De  Oratume  ft  J'artifma 
Oratumi*  rt  Vario  Gtnen  Metrorum  libri  ///., 
printed  in  the  Grammatieae  tjttiwu  Auctoret  An- 
titjtti  of  Putsch  ius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605. 

Diimedon  (AioptoW),  an  Athenian  commander 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (b.  c.  406), 
and  was  put  to  death  with  5  of  his  colleagues  on 
his  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (AtW),  a  Syracuaan,  ion  of  Hipporinu* 
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and  a  relation  of  Dion ysius.  H  is  sister  Aristomache 
wns  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysnis  ;  and 
Dion  himself  was  married  to  Arete,  the  daughter 
of  Dionysius  by  Aristomache.  Dion  was  treated 
by  Dionysius  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  many  services  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Of  this  close  connection  and  favour 
with  the  tyrant  he  seems  to  hare  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  his 
father's  power,  but  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  liavc  been  naturally 
a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  character,  and  having 
become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when  that  phi- 
losopher visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the  austerity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt 
the  debaucheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  these  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  by  persuading  him  to  invite  Plato  a  second 
time  to  Syracuse ;  but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  (ailed 
in  obtaining  a  permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysius;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Pbilistus,  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  banishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato 
and  his  disciples  ;  but  Plato  having  (ailed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  con- 
fiscated bis  property,  and  compelled  his  wife  to  marry 
another  person,  he  determined  on  attempting  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zacynthus  with  only  a  small  force  and  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
turned shortly  afterwards,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Syracuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dion  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  b.  c.  35*5.  H  is 
despotic  conduct  however  soon  caused  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent,  Hcraclldes, 
to  be  pot  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
his  adversaries.  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Greece,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  own  house,  353. 

Dion  Caulos,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  senator,  Cassius  Aproninnus,  and  was  born 
a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  also  bore 
the  surname  Cocccianus,  which  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ;  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration ;  and  after  his  father's 
death,  he  went  to  Home,  about  180.  He  was 
straightway  made  a  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  aedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodus,  and  praetor  under  Septimius 
Severn  a,  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his 
journey  to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus 
to  the  government  of  Pcrgamus  and  Smyrna,  218; 
was  consul  about  2*20;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
as  legate  to  Daimatia  in  226*,  and  to  Pannonia  in 
227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored  strict 
discipline  among  the  troops  ;  which  excited  the 
discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  who  de- 
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manded  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consulship  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  native  town  Nicaea, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the 
most  important  was  a  History  of  Rome  (Tw/teuir^ 
foropfa),  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  this  work  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  first  34  books  we  possess 
only  fragments  ;  but  since  Zonaras  in  his  Annals 
chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may  regard  the 
Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassias.  Of  the  35th  book  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragment,  and  from  the  36th  book  to 
the  54  th  the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Milhridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  B.  c  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  have 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and  others. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  history  of  the  republic 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minuto  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  he  had  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness. He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
displayed  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  notions  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  far  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reimarus,  Hamb.  1 750 — 52,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  by 
Stun,  Lips.  1824,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Dion  ChrysoBtomus,  that  is,  the  golden-mouthed, 
a  surname  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocccianus,  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Ncrva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  was  Irani  at 
Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  beggar's 
dress,  and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mvsia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Oetae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  a.  d.  96,  Dion  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in 
favour  of  his  friend  Ncrva,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  marked  favour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  n.  117. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ;  but  they  nre 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 

Ehical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
avc  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  x&yot 
w«pl  friffiKtlas  or  \iyot  fiaatKucot,  4  orations  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign; 
A«ry«V»)i  f)  tr*pl  rvpawlioi,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ;  political  discourses  addressed  to  various 
towns ;  on  subjects  of  ethica  and  practical  ph<  la- 
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sophy ;  and  lastly,  omtions  on  mythical  subjects 
and  show-speeches.  All  these  orations  arc  written 
in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetorical  embellishments  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1784,  2  vols, 
and  by  Emperius,  Bruns.  1844. 
Dionaea.  [Dionb.] 

Dione  (Au*itj),  daughter  of  Oceamis  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Qe,  or  of  Aether  and  Ge.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  when  she  was  wounded  by 
Dinmcdcs.  —  Aphrodite  is  hence  called  Dionaea, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  Dumaeum 
antrum  (Hor.  Curm.  it.  1.  39),  and  Dionatus  Caetar 
(  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  Venus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dionysltifl  (Atorhrioi)  I.  ffittoricui.  —  1.  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocrates,  born 
B.  c.  430.    He  was  born  in  a  private  but  not  low 
station,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocrates  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Cisco,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
These  disasters,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the 
Syracu«an  general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum, had  created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  decree  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead,  among  whom  was  Dionysius  himself,  Btc  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
»u  p|)]nn  ting  his  new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  These  effort*  were  crowned  with 
silccess.    In  the  following  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.    From  this  period  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard,  which  he  I 
speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000  men :  at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries.    By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader.    He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  own  residence.    After  concluding  a  peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  his 
arms  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxoa, 
Catana,  and  Lcontini,  successively  fell  into  his 
power,  either  by  force  or  treachery.    For  several 
years  after  this  he  made  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.    In  397  he  declared  war 
against  Carthage.    At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  in  395  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.    A  pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
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and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  whereupon  Dio- 
nysius suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burnt 
great  part  of  their  fleet    The  Carthaginians  were 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.    In  393  they  renewed 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  Dionysius.    This  treaty 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engaged  agni 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.    He  formed  an  all  in 
with  the  Lucnnians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  Caulonia,  Hipponium.  and  Khegiuni, 
387.    He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Locrians; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  command  both 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  was  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the  20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  death, 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  far 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.    During  this  time  he  was 
twice  engaged  again  in  war  with  Carthage,  namely 
in  383,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  powers ;  and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  of 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
excessive  feasting  ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  bis  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had  married 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time —  some  said  even 
on  the  same  day  —  Doris,  a  Locrian  of  distinguished 
birth,  and  Aristomache.  a  Syracusan,  the  daughter 
of  his  supporter  H  ipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dion. 
By  Doris  he  had  3  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.    The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours 
by  many  ancient  writers;  he  appears  indeed  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tyrant,  in  its  worst 
sense.    In  his  latter  years  he  became  extremely 
suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
most  excessive  precautions  to  guard  against  it. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great 
exaggeration.    (Cic  7W*r.  v.  20.)    He  built  the 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautnmiae,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse,  named 
Epipolae.     (See  Did.  of  Anl.  art.  Loutumiae.) 
Dionysius  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifice*,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.    He  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  rejK-atedly  contended  for  the  prise  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained 
the  second  and  third  prises;  and,  finally,  just  before 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prise  at  the  Lenaea, 
with  a  play  called  **  The  Hansom  of  Hector."  He 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxenns 
at  his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from  Sicily 
in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his  having 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone  quarries 
for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably  gross 
exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so  far 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  —  2.  The  Younger,  son  of  tho 
preceding,  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syra- 
&  C.  367.  He  was  at  this  tjme  under  30  years 
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of  age :  he  had  been  brought  up  at  hU  father's 
court  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
ascendancy  which  Dion,  and  through  his  means 
Plato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  under- 
mined by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  this  time  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters : 
besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stat.-d  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in 
tcrcourse  with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Dionysius,  returned  to- Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysius.  The  latter  was  absent  from 
Syracuse  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  he  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
citadel  still  held  out  for  him.  But  finding  it  im- 
possible to  retain  his  power,  he  sailed  away  to 
Italy  with  his  most  valuable  property,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  1 2  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  be  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remaining  at  Locri 
10  years,  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions at  Syracuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  city,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continoed  to  reign  in 
Syracuse  for  the  next  3  years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleon, he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is 
said  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
gradually  into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  sup* 
port  himself  by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
Cybele,  a  set  of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest 
class.  —  3.  Tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  son 
of  Clearchus,  succeeded  his  brother  Timotheus 
in  the  tyranny  about  b.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
had  ever  lived.  He  married  Amastris,  niece  of 
Darius.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  choked  by  his  own  fat. 

II.  Literary.  L  Sumatned  Areopagita,  because 
be  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
are  extant  several  works  under  his  name,  which 
however  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.  —8.  Otto.  [Cato.]— 
8.  Sumanied  Chalcus  (6  XaAxovt),  an  Attic  poet 
and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname  from  his  having 
advised  the  Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  traffic.  Of  his  oratory  we 
know  nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  8.  c.  444. 
—  4.  Of  Halicarnaasua,  a  celebrated  rhetorician, 
came  to  Rome  about  b.  c.  29,  for  the  purpose  of 


making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius  ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  b.  c.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he 
composed  at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
was  a  history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  'Pun 
Moftri)  'Apx<uo\vyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  b.  c.  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9  books  alone  are 
complete;  of  the  10th  and  11th  we  have  the 
greater  part ;  and  of  the  remaining  9  we  possess 
nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  1 1  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  b.  c.  441,  so  that  the  llth  hook 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decern  viral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  great  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome's  greatness.  Dionysius  had  no  clear 
notions  about  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  saw  in"  his  own  day  ;  and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of 
the  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  his  work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic 
skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  statesman. 
—  Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  works  of  this  class :  1 .  Tix*?l  faTopucfi, 
addressed  to  one  Echecrntes,  part  of  which  is 
certainly  spurious.  2.  n«pl  trvvOiaws  drondrw, 
treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  the  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  different  styles  of  orator}-. 
3.  Tsir  hpxa*<°p  "ffo-if,  contains  characteristics  of 
poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some 
historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Phi  - 
listus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,  and  lastly,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  flrpl  t«?  ip- 
Xaimr  pifr6pw  inro(ivT)fia.Turfiol,  contains  criticisms 
on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  the  first  3  sections,  on  Lysins,  Isocrates, 
and  I vieus.  The  other  3  sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperidcs,  and  Aeschincs ;  but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4th  section,  which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  'LwurroKh  wpbs  'Abator,  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Ammaeus,  in  which  he  shows 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  in- 
struction from  Aristotle.  6.  *Ewtaro\^  wpbt  Tvaiov 
noftiritiov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with  a  view 
of  justifying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompcy  had 
censured.  7.  Tltpl  rov  SouxuiUSov  x<VaKTVpot  koI 
T«f  Aois-wv  toC  avyypcKpdwi  ISiwudrttr,  was  written 
by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Tubero, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydidesl  As  Dionvsius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhe- 
torical point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  Tit fi  rwr  rod  BoukvSHov  18i*- 
/yuiTMK,  addressed  to  Ammaeus.  9.  A«b>apxof,  a 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  oration*  of 
Dinarchua.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1586, 
2  vols.  fol. reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691  ;  by  Hudson, 
Oxon.  1 704,  2  vols.  fol.  ;  and  by  Reiske,  Lips. 
1774.—  5.  Of  Heraclea,  sou  of  Theophantus, 
was  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenet*  of  the 
Stoics.  But  in  consequence  of  a  most  painful  com- 
plaint, be  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
joined  the  Eleatica,  whose  doctrine,  that  #5oWj 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa,  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  ntraBip.*voi,  i.  «.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  his  80th  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost.  Cicero  censures  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement— 6.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  b.  c.  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E— 7.  Of  Miletua, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Hccatacus,  wrote  a  history  of  Persia.— 
8.  Of  Mytilen*,  surnamed  Scytobrachion,  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1  st  century  b.  c.  He  wrote  a  prose 
work  on  the  Argonauts,  which  was  consulted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.— 0.  Surnamed  Periegfi  tec,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a  mptfrrntrts  -rijj  yyi,  which 
is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  A.  D.  300.  The 
work  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  is  written  b  a  terse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  ancient  times. 
Two  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by 
Romans,  one  by  Kufus  Festus  Avienus  [  Avibnus], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Priscinn.  [Paia- 
cuNi'6.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Bern  hardy,  Lips.  1828.  —  10.  Of  Sinopo,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. — U. 
Surnamed  Thru,  from  his  father  being  a  Thracian, 
was  himself  a  native  either  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  a  c. 
80.  He  was  a  very  celebrated  grammarian  ;  but 
the  only  one  of  his  works  come  down  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  r4xyif  ypaftftarticf^  which 
became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  and 
was  a  standard  book  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

JH.  ArtUtt.  —  1.  Of  Argot,  a  statuary,  flou- 
rished B.C.  476.-2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works 
be  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
Aristotle  (Pott.  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 
the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  worse,  and  Dinnysius  just  like 
them  (ipoiuvt).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Dionysius  were  deficient  in  the  ideal. 

Dionysop&iis  (Aievfoou  voAis ),  a  town  in  Phry- 
gia,  belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Apa- 
nien,  founded  by  Attalus  and  Eumcnea. 

Dionysus  (Aio'itwos  or  AusVwrof ),  the  youthful, 
beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Bacchus  (Bd«. 
X«i),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus, 
and  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was 
the  »«n  f»f  7-««  nr.-*  Setnele.  the  daughter  of* 


Cadmus  of  Thebes  ;  though  other  traditions  give 
him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different  birth-place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semele  was 
pregnant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hera,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  disguise,  to  request  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  ma- 
jesty in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his 
own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  8emele 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  flames,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus  saved  the  child  from  the  flames, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved 
him  till  he  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets 
which  are  given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oc- 
currence, such  as  wuprys^t,  fntpo^cupfc,  pvpo- 
TfHup-f),,  and  igmgata.  After  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus, Zeus  entrusted  him  to  Hermes,  or.  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  the 
child  to  I  no  and  Athamas  at  Orchomenos,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  bring  him  up  as  a  girl.  Hera  was 
now  urged  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  I  no  and 
Athamas  into  a  state  of  madness.  Zeus,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram,  and 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mt.  Nysa,  who 
brought  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
warded by  Zeus,  by  being  placed  as  Hyades 
among  the  stars.  Mt.  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  placed 
in  Thrace  ;  but  mountains  of  the  same  name  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  where 
he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Various 
other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  have  reared  him. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad,  in 
which  state  be  wandered  about  through  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king  Proteus. 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  he 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  most  fa- 
mous part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  through 
Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Lycurgus,  king  of 
the  Edones,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  seek  refuge 
with  Thetis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
kind  reception  with  a  golden  urn,  a  present  of  He- 
phaestus. All  the  Lost  of  Baccbantic  women  and 
Satyrs,  who  had  accotnj>anied  him,  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were  soon  set 
free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones  thereupon 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became  mad 
and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
vine.  After  this  his  madness  ceased,  but  the 
country  still  remained  barren,  and  Dionysus  de- 
clared that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurgus  died. 
The  Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  torn  to 
pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses, 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mt.  Cithneron, 
or  Parnaskus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings, and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the 
Bacchic  women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in 
her  Bacchic  fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.    Dionysus  next  went  to  Argos 
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when  the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
bnt  after  punishing  the  women  with  frenzy,  he  was 
recojfnis<  xi  as  a  god  and  temples  were  erected  to  him. 
Hi*  hut  feat  was  performed  on  a  voyngc  from 
Icaria  to  Naxos.    He  hired  a  ship  which  belonged 
to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  as  a  slave.    Thereupon  the  pod  changed 
the  most  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a  lion  ;  ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side  ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divine 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother 
out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  Olympus.  —  Various  mythological  beings 
are  described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but 
among  the  women,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  his  love,  none  is  more  famous  in  ancient  story 
than  Ariadne.   [ Ariadnk.]    The  extraordinary 
mixture  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of 
Dionysus  seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
traditions  of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus.    The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no  part 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  his  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.    In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  :  Dionysus  is 
there  simply  described  as  the  god  who  teaches  man 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  he  is  called  the 
** drunken  god"  (tuu*6n*roi)y  and  the  sober  king 
Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason,  tolerate  him 
in  bis  kingdom.    (Horn.  //.  vi.  132,   Od.  xviii. 
40G,  com  p.  xL  325.)    As  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  spread  iu  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
likewise  spread  further  ;  the  mystic  worship  was 
developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration 
of  the  Bacchic  festi  vals  assumed  more  and  more  their 
wild  and  dissolute  character. — As  far  as  the  nature 
origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  is  concerned,  he 
in  all  traditions  as  the  representative  of  the 
productive,  overflowing,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  bis  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.   Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  **  the  fruit  of  Dionysus. n 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  the 
god  of  wine,  be  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power  of 
revealing  the  future  to  man  by  oracles.    Thus,  it 
is  said,  that  he  bad  as  great  a  share  in  the 
Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself  had  an 
oracle  in  Thrace.     Now,  as  prophetic  power  is 
al ways  combined  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
is,  like  Apollo,  called  Jarpdf,  or  £710x^1,  and  is 
hence  invoked  as  a  3«6t  cvritp  against  raging  dis- 
eases.   The  notion  of  his  being  the  cultivator  and 
protector  of  the  vine  was  easily  extended  to  that 
of  his  being  the  protector  of  trees  in  genernl,  which 
is  alluded  to  in  various  epithets  and  surnames 
given  him  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus 
com os  into  close  connection  with  Demeter.  This 
character  is  still  further  developed  in  the  notion  of 
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his  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a  law-giver, 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama  had 
grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  god 
of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mts.  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  it  from 
Egypt  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Diet, 
of  Aut.  art.  Dionytia.  —  In  the  earliest  tiroes  the 
Graces  or  Charites  were  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sus. This  circumstance  points  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  tune  in  the  mode 
of  his  worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Tliyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hnnds  thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Silcni,  Pans,  satyrs, 
centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also 
the  constant  companions  of  the  god. — The  temples 
and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very  numerous  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  animal  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  was  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and 
asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an  owl.  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  iu  4  different  forms  : 
I.  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to  his 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs  and 
Bacchoe.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Oriental  monarch  ;  his  beard  is  long  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robes  (fkurodpa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban  Bac- 
chus was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form  by  its  soft- 
ness and  roundness.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  languid,  and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy 
longing  ;  the  bead,  with  a  diadem,  or  a  wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  side  ;  his  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a  panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
bonis,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.  This  re- 
presentation occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in 
statues. 

DiophAnes  (A<o<f>arns).  1.  Of  Mytilene,  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  instructed  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanes  was  also  put  to  death.— 8.  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  in  the  1st  century  B.  c.,  abridged  the 
agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Deiotarus. 

Diophantua  (At©>a»rot).  L  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
opposed  the  Macedonian  party.— 2.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  H  is  period 
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is  nnknown ;  but  he  probably  ought  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  He 
wrote  AriUitiutic^  in  13  books,  of  which  only  6 
are  extant,  and  I  book,  De  Multangulu  N*  merit, 
on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
neral symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical :  not  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Mexiriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol, 
and  by  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  fol. 

Dio'plthes  (Awrfiftjj).  1.  A  half-fanatic,  hair- 
impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poeU.  —  2.  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  JtAqpovxot.  In 
the  Chersonese  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardial)*,  who  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  Utter  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopithes  was  arraigned  by  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  341, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command. 

DioscSrldis  Insula  (AtoffKopliov  ytjeot :  Soco- 
rra),  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
promontory  Syagrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unproductive,  but  it  was  a  great  commercial 
emporium  ;  and  the  N.  part  of  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

Dio5c6rIdcs  (Auxncop&iji).  1*  A  disciple  of 
I  Socrates,  and  a  Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer.  — 2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  —  8.  Peda- 
cius  or  Ped&niuj,  of  Anaxarba  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (n«pl  *TAij*  'lar/x- 
irqf),  in  5  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a 
standard  production.  It  consuls  of  a  description 
of  all  the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dinscorides  are  probably 
spurious.  The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengcl,  Lips. 
1829,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo.— 4.  Surnamed  Phacas 
on  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
pmbably  lived  in  the  1  st  century  B.  c. 

Dioscuri  (AiSffKovpot)^  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-known  heroes,  Castor  (Ki<rr»p)  and  Pollux  or 
Polydcuces  ( Ho\vStvKi]t ),  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  called  C  as  tores  by  the  Romans. — Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently 
brothers  of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tynd Hrhiae.  Castor  was  famous 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  maiuvging  horses,  and 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
Homer,  yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day,  and 
they  enjoyed  honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  — 


According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  sons 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Lbda.] 
According  to  others  again,  Pollux  and  Helen  only 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndareus.  Hence,  Pollux  was  immortal,  while 
Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every 
other  mortal.  They  were  born,  according  to  dif- 
ferent traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
clae,  mount  Targetus,  the  island  of  Pephnos  or 
Thalamae. — The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is 
marked  by  3  great  events.  I.  Their  expedition 
againtt  Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinement  at 
Apbidnae,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother 
Aethra.  While  Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica, 
the  Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revealed  to 
them  that  Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnae ;  the 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault,  carried  away 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  prisoner. 

2.  Their  pari  in  the  expedition  of  the  Aryottauft.  as 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt. 
During  the  toy  age  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  hap- 
pened that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stirs  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Uebryces,  Pollux 
fought  against  Amycua,  the  gigantic  son  of  Posei- 
don, and  conquered  him.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition  they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias. 

3.  Their  battle  with  the  tons  of  Aphareus.  Once  the 
Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  Lynceu*. 
the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  carried  away  a  herd  of 
oxen  from  Arcadia.  Ida*  appropriated  the  herd 
to  himself,  and  drove  it  to  his  home  in  Messene. 
The  Dioscuri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away 
the  cattle  of  which  they  bad  been  deprived,  and 
much  more  in  addition.  Hence  arose  a  war  be- 
tween the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Mcs*ene  or  Laconia. 
Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but 
Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his  but,  and  he 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  him. 
Zeus  gave  him  the  option,  either  to  live  as  his 
immortal  son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's 
fate,  and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
pods.  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemini.  — 
These  heroic  youths  received  divine  honours  at 
Sparta.  Their  worship  spread  from  Peloponnesus 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Their  principal 
characteristic  was  "that  of  dtei  awri\p*s,  that  is, 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whence  they  were  some- 
times called  &VoK«r  or  6wcr*s.  They  were  wor- 
shipped more  especially  as  the  protectors  of  travel- 
lers by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  winds 
and  waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  ship- 
wrecked. (Fratret  Helena*,  Incida  iri'lem,  Hor. 
Carm.  i.  3.)  Whenever  they  appeared  they,  were 
seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They 
were  regarded  as  presidents  of  the  public  games. 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
wire  favoured  by  them.    Owing  to  their  warlika 
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character,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  2 
kings,  whenever  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri 
(SoKava).  K es  peering  their  festivals,  see  Did,  of 
Ant^  arts.  Anacda,  IHoscuria,  Their  usual  repre- 
sentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with 
itars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands. — At  Rome, 
the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an 
early  time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albinos,  during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
The  equitcs  regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons. 
From  the  year  a  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  pro- 
cesMon  on  horseback,  from  the  tcmpte  of  Mars 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Forum,  and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

DioscCuIas  (Aiootco voids :  Aiockououi/i :  I$iw 
ria  or  /sonar),  an  important  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthemus,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great  emporium  for  all  the 
surrounding  people:  under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Scbaatopolis. 

Dios-Hieron  (Aioi  'Upbr:  Aiwu^tiis\  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon. 

Diospolia  (AtoffTroAit :  Ato<rwoA(n?«).  1.  D. 
Magna,  the  latrr  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
[Thkhak.]— 2.  D.  Parva,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolitea  in 
Upper  Egypt  —  3.  A  town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mcndes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes.  — 

4.  (Ludd>  Lydd)y  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  Lydda  of  the  Scriptures.— 

5.  A  town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cahira. 
Diovia,  an  ancient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 

Jupiter. 

Diphilus  (AtyiAot),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a  native 
of  Sim  pc.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to  the 
new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more 
of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chose  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays, 
and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
lochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Casino 
of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  his  KAripoifuyot. 
His  2wawo6rf)ffitovT*i  was  translated  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  Commorientcs*  and  was 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelpki.  The 
Uwlent  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek  play  is  not 
known. 

Dipoonaj  and  Bcyllis  (Alwotrot  koI  2*vA- 
Ait),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  arc  always 
mentioned  together,  flourished  about  B.  c  560. 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
Sicyon,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art.  Their  disciple*  were  Tcctneus 
and  Angelion,  Lcarchus  of  Rhegium,  Doryclidas 
and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theories, 
who  were  all  4  Lacedaemonians.    Dipoenus  and 


Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  sons  of  Daedalus,  by 
which  we  arc  only  to  understand  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art.  [Daedalus.] 

Dirae,  a  name  of  the  Furiae.  [Eumbnides.] 

Dirce  (Afprn),  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife  of 
Lycus.    Her  story  is  related  under  Amphion. 

Dirphys  (A/  ^ur\  a  mountain  in  Euboca. 

Bit,  contract  d  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  nnd  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

DIum  (Atop;  Amvt,  Akutt^i).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thcrmaic  gulf,  so 
called  after  a  temple  of  Zeus.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Macedo- 
nians who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  the  Grankus. 
—  2.  A  town  in  C  bait  id  ice  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonic  gulf.  8.  A  town  in  Euboeo,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Cenaeum. 

Divlco,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
against  L.  Cassius  in  &  c.  107,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  58,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

Diviti&CUS,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  bis  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  n^ainst  Ariovistus  ;  he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

Divodurum  (Afefc),  subsequently  Mediomatrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capita)  of  the 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica, 

DivdnB.  [Cadurci.] 

Diyllns  (AlvAAot),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seixure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Doberus  (Afttyot),  a  town  in  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, E.  of  the  river  Echednrus. 

Doclmla  or  Docimeum  (AojnmIo,  AokIhuov; 
Aomu*vs,  Aoiti^Tjroi),  a  town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada:  in  its  neighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

Dodona  (Aut>Jewi\  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannina  near 
Kastritta.  It  was  founded  by  the  Helasginns,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  from  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a  grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  of  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distinct,braxen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. These  sounds  were  in  early  tiroes  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2  or  3 
aged  women,  who  were  called  wtArioSsr  or  »«'Ao-oi, 
because  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  priests,  called  Selli  or  Hclli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  in  historical  times  than  in  the 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  the  Actolians,  Acamanians,  and 
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Kpirots,  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  nccount  of  ita  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  In 
ac.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Do- 
dona  in  the  council  of  Ephesua. 

Dolabella,  Cornelia*.  L  P.,  consul  b.  c  283, 
conquered  the  Sen  one*.— 2.  Cn,,  curule  aedile  165, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festival  of  the  Megalcsia.  In  159  he  was  con- 
sul.—3.  On.,  a  partixan  of  Sulla,  by  whom  he 
was  made  consul,  81.  He  afterwards  received 
Macedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julius  Caesar  of  having  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
acquitted.— 4.  Cn.,  praetor  urban  us  81,  when  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintius  was  tried :  Cicero  charges 
him  with  having  acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly. 
The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia  for  his  province  ; 
C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Verrea  hi*  legate.  Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  nnd  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  bis  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Vcrres  deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.— 
6.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  bis  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefactor  ;  but  when  Antony  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Partitions,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  his  way  to  his 
province  he  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Trebonius, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  his  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  and  Caa- 
sius,  who  had  received  Syria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  Laodicea,  which  was  besieged  by  Cass i us, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it.  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43. 

Dollchfl  (AoAixi)).  L  The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus.— 2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympus.  —  3.  A  town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Germanicia,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  —  4. 
Or  Dulichium.  [Echjnadhs.] 

Dolichiate  (AoAixfanj  t  Kakata\  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontory  Cbi- 
macra. 

Doliones  (Ao\lo»ts\  a  Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
sia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and 
Rhyndacus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  called  after  them  Dolidnis. 

Dolon  (AdAwp),  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes,  compelled  to  give  intelligence  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomedes.  | 


The  10th  book  of  the  Iliad  was  therefore  called 
AoWma  or  AoKwrcHpovta. 

Dolonci  (aAo-vkoi),  a  Thracian  people  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Dol5pes  (AdAowcs),  a  powerful  people  in  Thes- 
saly, dwelt  on  the  Enipeua,  and  fought  before  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  ix.  484.)  At  a  later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindua  ;  and  their  country,  called 
Dolopia  (AoAovIa),  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

Do  initio.  L  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bua  [Ahknobarbua,  No.  10],  and  consequently 
an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Crispus  Pussieuus,  and  was  murdered  in  her  old 
ago  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  her 
property.  — 2.  Leplda,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  M.  Valerius  Measala  Barbatus,  and  mother 
of  Messalina,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius  at  the 
instigation  of  Agrippina,— 3.  Longina,  daughter 
of  Domitius  Corbulo,  was  first  married  to  L.  Lamia 
Aemilianus,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian.  In  consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  but 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  was  privy 
to  Domitian 's  murder. 

Domltla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
2  illustrious  families  of  Ahbnobarbub  and  Cal- 
vin cs. 

Domltlanus,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Flavins 
Domitian ua  Augustus,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  81 
— 96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
born  at  Rome,  a.  d.  51.  When  Vespasian  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  E.  (69), 
Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  Vitellius,  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  decided. 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed 
Caesar,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the  city 
till  the  return  of  his  father.  In  this  short  time 
he  gave  full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affairs,  and  during  the  10  years  of  bis  reign 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  as  a  private  person  on 
an  estate  near  tho  Alban  Mount,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  courtezans,  and  devoting  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  productions.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus 
(81 ),  which  was  in  all  prol»ability  the  work  of  Do- 
mitian, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  liis  reign  ho  kept  a 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, enacted  several  useful  laws,  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  passions, 
his  government  was  much  better  than  had  been 
expected.  But  hia  conduct  waa  soon  changed  for 
the  worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  hia  vanity 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others.  In  83 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chatti, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  celebrated  a 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicus.  In 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited  his 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aoricola.]  From 

86  to  90  he  had  to  carry  on  war  with  Decebalua  and 
the  Daciana,  who  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peace  on 

I  very  humiliating  terms.    [DbcbbaLUk.]    It  was 
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after  the  Dacian  war  especially,  that  he  gave  full  |  sea,  S.  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  early 
sway  to  his  cruelty  and  tjranny.    No  man  of  dis-  |  times.    It  produced  green  marble,  whence  Virgil 


tinction  was  safe,  unless  he  would  degrade  him- 
self to  flatter  the  tyrant.    The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter 
years  of  Doraitian's  reign  are  briefly  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  rices  and  tyranny  are 
exposed  in  the  strongest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Juvenal.    A  ll  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.    Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  like- 
wise, but  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  matter; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also.    Many  conspiracies  had 
been  formed  against  his  life,  but  had  been  dis* 
covered.    At  length  3  officers  of  his  court,  Par- 
thenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellus,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the 
emperor's  wife,  had  him  murdered  by  Stephanua, 
a  freed  man,  on  the  18th  of  September,  96. 
Domltlu*  Ate.  [Arta.J 
Domltlus  Corbulo.  [Corbulo.] 
Domltlus  Mars  us.  [Marsus.] 
Domltlus  Ulpianns.    [Ulpianub  ] 
Domna,  Julia,  of  Kmesa,  was  born  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
rn s,  when  he  was  in  a  private  station.    She  was 
beautiful  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
his  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  Caracal  la  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state.    After  the  murder  of  Caracal  la,  she  was  at 
first  kindly  treated  by  Macrinus ;  but  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Macrinus,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  d.  217. 

Donatus.  L  A  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  most 
famous  work  is  a  system  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  roost  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
in  the  form  of  2  separate  tracts:  1.  An  «.  Editio 
Prima,  de  litrri$,  syllabi*, pedibus, e(  tonit ;  2.  Editio 
ffenutda.  de  ocio  partibut  orationit;  to  which  are 
commonly  annexed  De  barixtrismo,  De  soloecismo, 
De  ceteris  viliis ;  De  metaplutmo  ;  De  tehematifms ; 
De  tropi*  ;  but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemonn 
(in  Corpus  Gramm.  Latin.  Lips.  1831)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  Donali  Art 
Grummatiea  tribtu  libris  comprehenta.  We  also 
possess  introductions  (enarroJitmee)  and  scholia,  by 
Donatus,  to  5  out  of  the  6  plays  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  I  leautontimorumenos  having  been  lost  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  Terence.  —  84 
Tiberius  Claudiua,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil1 
in  25  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a  biography 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 
possess. 

DonfLsa  or  Donusla  (borovola:  Aovovam: 
Sfenoas),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegean 


(Am.  iii.  125)  calls  the  island  viridi*.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

Dora,  Dorus,  Dorum  (to.  Aupa,  A£oos :  Aw- 
pfrn*),  called  Doa  in  the  O.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  ML  CarmeL  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  Cnnaan- 
itish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Man.iaseh.  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Code-Syria. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a  fortified  place  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

Dorieua  (Avpttit).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever born  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomenea,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [  Anaxandridbs.]  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a  kingdom  else- 
where. He  led  bis  colony  first  to  Libya  ;  but 
driven  away  thence,  he  passed  over  to  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Eges- 
taenns  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.  c.  508.  — 
8.  Son  of  Diasroraa  of  Rhodes  [Diagorah],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Thurii,  and  from  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  tlie  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
a.  c.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians  ;  but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  sise  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a  later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Doris  (Ao>pif).  L  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother  of 
the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itselt  (Virg. 
Edog.  x.  5.)  — 8.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

DSru  (Awpts).  1.  A  small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  DxySpia  (Apvo- 
*r(s),  was  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  by 
Aetolia  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S-,  and  by 
Pbocis  on  the  E.  It  contained  4  towns.  Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  formed  the 
Dorian  tctrapolis.  These  towns  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
were  in  ruins  ;  but  the  country  is  of  importance  as 
the  home  of  the  Dorians  (Awotc?*:  Do  res),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  mythical  Doras.  [DoRUfl.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever, had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phthiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  that  next,  under  Dorus, 
th"-y  inhabited  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus  ;  that,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
means,  they  settled  on  Ml  Pindus ;  and  that  they 
subsequently  took  up  their  abode  in  Dryopis,  after- 
wards called  Doris.  Their  5th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquered,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  Aegimius,  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pelopon- 
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nesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  usually  called  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae.  See  Hkracljdak. —  The  Dorians  were 
divided  into  3  tribes:  the  Hylteu  ('TAXm),  Pan- 
jtftifti  ( ndwpu\oi),  and  Dynancs  (Aii/xaj-ts).  The 
first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, the  two  Lost  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymaa, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throughout  Peloponnesus  ;  the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeei  (Ilfp/burot). 
(Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Perioeei.)  — 9.  A  district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
ti  of  these  towns  formed  a  league,  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  laljfaus,  and 
Camirus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  Cnidus  and  Halicaraassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  a  festival  with  games  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo;  the  prises  in  those  games 
were  braxen  tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  de- 
dicate in  the  temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicamassu* 
was  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a  pentapolis. 

Doriscus  (Aopf(fKo»)»  »  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  I lebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
his  vast  forces. 

Dorso,  C.  Fablai,  grently  distinguished  himself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  B.  c. 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things  in  his 
hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned  in 
safety  to  the  Capitol. 

Doras  (Awpot),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
the  nymph  Orseiis,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus,  or  as  a  son  of  Apollo  nnd  Phthia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocu*  and  Polypoetcs. 

Dorylaeum  (AoprAcuor:  Aopv\at6s :  EsJa- 
Sh*hr)%  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  river 
Thymbris,  with  warm  baths  which  arc  used  at  the 
present  day  ;  important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
place  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Pcssinus, 
Jconium,  and  Apamea. 

Dosiadaa  (AawndJas),  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2  pooms  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  presents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

DosIthSus  (Aflwrtofoi),  sumamed  Magi  $  tor,  a 
Creek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
'EpuTjKiwfurra,  of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Greek- Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  most  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
rice  ven6\  and  has  been  published  separately  by 
Rocking,  Bonn,  1832. 
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Dossennus  Fa  bios,  or  Dorsennus,  an  ancient 

Latin  comic  dramatist,  censored  by  Horace  {Ep.  ii. 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the  name  Dos- 
sennus  (like  that  of  Macchtu)  was  appropriated  to 
one  of  the  standard  characters  in  the  Atellane 
forces.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Dossennus 
in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a  real  person. 

Dotlum  ( Aerrjor :  Aorruftf),  a  town  and  plain 
in  Theasaly  S.  of  ML  Ossa,  on  the  lake  Bobeis. 

Drabescus  ( ApdSn<TKos,  also  ApdtnrKos\  a  town 
in  the  district  EdOnis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

Dracinon  ( ApaWoy),  a  town  and  promontory 
in  the  island  Icaria. 

Dracon  (Afxuronr),  the  author  of  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called  Stvfioi, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fifwt  of  Solon.  In  this 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder  —  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
remark  that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  We  are  told  that  be  himself  defended 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that  small  offences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pu- 
nishment for  great  ones.  His  legislation  is  placed 
in  a  c.  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (594), 
most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse  ;  but 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adulterer, 
if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that  Dracon  died 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  hats 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a  popular  mark 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Drangiana  (Apcryyicu^ :  Sedje$t&n),  a  part  of 
Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the  sa- 
trapies either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia,  or  of 
Aria.  The  chief  prod  net  of  the  country  was  tin  : 
the  chief  river  was  the  Erymanthus  or  Erymandros 
(Hiltnend  or  Hind  mentis.  In  the  N.  of  the  country 
dwelt  the  Drangae  (&pdyyat\  a  warlike  people, 
from  whom  the  province  derived  its  name :  their 
capital  was  Prophthasia.  The  Zarangac,  Sarangae, 
or  Darandae,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  are  probably  only  other  forms  of 
the  name  Drangae.  The  Ariaspae  inhabited  the 
S.  part  of  the  province.  [Ariaspak.] 

Draudactim  (Dardas*>\  a  fortress  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dravu3  (Drove),  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows  through 
Noricum  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Muriuf  (Muhr)y  falls  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Mursa 
( h't.vck). 

Drecanum  (Ap4icauov\  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

Drepanlus,  Latinos  Pao&tus,  a  friend  of  An- 
sonius,  and  a  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  deli- 
frered  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  Maxi- 
mum. This  panegyric  which  is  extant,  is  the  11th 
in  the  collection  of  the  Paufgyriei  Vetere*. 

Drepanom  (Aphnwov.  Ap**avt4i)%  that  is,  a 
sickle.  L  Also  Drep&na  (ra  Apc'vara),  more 
rarely  Drep&ne  ( TVapani),  a  seaport  town  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  Sicily,  so  called  because  the  land 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  and  was 
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one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial 
town.  It  was  here  that  Anchiset  died,  according 
to  Virgil.*— 2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia.  [Rhicm.] 
—  3.  The  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  —  4.  Also 
Drep&ne,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenua,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  whose  honour  it  was  called 
Helenopolis,  and  made  an  important  place.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  warm  medicinal  baths, 
which  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Drops*  (Apfya,  also  'ASpoifro,  Adpa+a,  ApduVc- 
*a :  Anderub  or  Inderal),  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
Bnctriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Drilae  (Ao(Xai),  a  brave  people  in  Pontus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapezus. 

Drilo,  a  river  in  Ulyricum,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lissus. 

Dromichaetes  (Apofiixairn*),  a  king  of  the 
Getae,  who  took  Lysimachus  prisoner.  LLypima- 
ch  vs.] 

Dromos  Achillea*.    [A  chilli  us  Dromos.] 

Druentla  (Durance),  a  large  and  rapid  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (Avignon). 

Druaa  (Drome),  a  small  river  iu  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhone  S.  of  Valencia  (  Valence). 

Brasilia.  L  Li  via,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius and  wife  of  Augustus.  [Livia.]  — 2. 
Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  married 
1st  to  L.  Cassias  Longinus,  and  afterwards  to 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  ;  but  she  lived  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  pas- 
sion for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  her  death, 
in  a.  o.  38,  he  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  —  3.  Daughter  of  1 1  erodes 
A  grip  pa  I.,  king  of  the  Jews,  married  1st  Azisus, 
king  of  Emcsa,  whom  she  divorced,  and  2nd!y 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  She  was  present 
with  her  bnsUind  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
Felix  in  a.  n.  60. 

Drueus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
acquired  the  cognomen  Drasus  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  by  having  slain  in  close  combat  one 
Drausus,  a  Gallic  chieftain  ;  but  this  statement 
deserves  little  credit.  — 1.  X.  Livius  Drusus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  n.  c.  122. 
He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  ho  brought  forward  almost 
the  very  same  measures,  in  order  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  senate,  and  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  the  optimates  were  their  best 
friends.  The  success  of  this  system  earned  for 
him  the  designation  paironus  aenaivt.  Dnisus  was 
consul  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
and  conquered  the  Scordisci.  —  2.  M.  Livius  Dm-' 
bus,  son  of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  man  of 
gnat  energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  and  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  Although,  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic  changes 
n  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  the  people  be 
renewed  several  of  the  measures  of  the  Gracchi. 
He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low  price,  and  for 
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the  assignation  of  public  kind.  He  also  gained  the 
support  of  the  Latini  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secure  for  them  the  Roman  citizenship.  Thus 
strengthened,  ho  proposed  to  transfer  the  judicia 
from  the  equitcs  to  the  senate  ;  but  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  former  order,  he  further  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the  regular  number 
of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  members  selected  from  the 
equites.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  The  Roman  populace  also  were  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Socii.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  D tubus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ;  but  one  evening  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was  stabbed  and 
died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  him.  Cacpio  and  Philippus  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ;  but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  The  death  of  Dnisus 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Socii,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Social  War.— 3.  Livius 
Drusus  Claudiaaus,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one  of 
the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a  Livius 
Drusus.  It  was  through  this  adoption  that  the 
Drusi  b  came  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  killed  himself  in  his  tent  — 
4.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly  called  by 
the  modems  Drasus  8enior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  born  in  the  house  of  Augustus  3 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  his  brother.  His  manners 
were  affable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a  profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in  important 
offices.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  he  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisians.  It  wns  apparently  during 
this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  (fossa  I>ru- 
siana)  from  the  Rhine  near  Amhcim  to  the  Ystcl, 
near  Doesberg  ;  and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  his  2nd 
compaign  (11),  Drusus  subdued  the  Usipetcs,  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis  ( Weser).  On  his  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. —  In  his  3rd  campaign 
(10),  he  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
made  consul  for  the  following  year.  —  In  his  4th 
campaign  (9),  which  he  carried  on  as  consul,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  (Elbe),  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  bad 
resolved  to  cross  the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
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apparition  of  a  woman  of  dimension*  greater  than 
human,  who  said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
44  Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away  !  The  end  of 
thy  deeds  and  tby  life  is  nigh."  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Drusus  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Drums,  Tiberius  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  travelling  with  extra- 
ordinary speed  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
bis  brother.  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to  Italy : 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.— 6.  Drusus 
Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modern  writers  Dru- 
sus Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania.  He  married  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Gcrmanicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
a.  d.  14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  In  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  1 6  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum :  he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  In  21 
he  was  consul  a  2nd  time ;  and  in  22  he  received 
the  tributricia  potestat,  by  which  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejanui,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
and  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  A  poison  was  administered  to  Drusus, 
which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  a.  d.  23.  6.  Drusus, 
2nd  son  of  German icus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  [No.  5], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  tbem  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that  prince. 
[Nxro.]  The  turn  of  Drusus  came  next  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condemned  to  death  as  nn 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3  years,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  33. 

Dryades.  [Nymphae.] 

Dry  as  (Api/at),  son  of  the  Thracian  king  Ly- 
curgus,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantidei. 

Drymaea  or  Drymus  (Apvpaia,  Apvfi6t :  Aov- 
liiciir :  Baba  a  town  in  Phocis,a  little  S.  of  the 
Ccphissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

Drymus  (Apu^j).  L  See  Drymaka.  — 2.  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 

Drymussa  (frpvuuvoaa  :  ApupMixraalot),  an 
island  in  the  Hermaean  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Clazomenae  ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Claxomenae. 

Drydpe  (ApvoVij),  daughter  of  king  Dryops,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hnmadryades  on  Ml  Oeta. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise. 
Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her  lap,  whereupon 
tho  god  changed  himself  into  a  serpent.  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alone  with  Dryope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Andraemon,  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
Astr-uissus,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeta,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
off  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a  nymph. 

Dry6pes  (Apifowcs),  a  Pela»gic  people,  descended 
from  a  mythical  ancestor  Dryops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thessaly,  from  the  Spercheus  to  Parnassus,  and 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  them 
Dryopis  (Apvos-fs).  Driven  out  of  Doris  by  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  countries,  and 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Dryopa  (Apwo*/),  son  of  the  river-god  Spercheus 
and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  Din, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dryopes. 

Dryos  Cephalae  fAovor  K«s>oAaX),  a  narrow 
pass  of  MtCithaeron,  between  Athens  and  Plataeae. 

Dubis  (Donfu),  a  river  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M. 
Jurassus  (Jura),  flows  post  Vesontio  (Sesawroa), 
and  falls  into  the  Arar  (Sacne)  near  Cabillonum 
(Ck&lon$). 

Dubris  Pottos  (Dorer),  a  seaport  town  of  the 
Cantii,  in  Britain  :  here  was  a  fortress  erected  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pirates. 

Ducas.  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  held 
a  high  office  under  Constantine  XI II.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  Lesbos.  His 
history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI.  Pa- 
laeologus,  1355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  barbarous 
Greek,  but  gives  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of 
events.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1834. 

DucStlui  (AowtvTiot ),  a  chief  of  the  Sicelians, 
or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
carried  on  a  formidable  war  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  B.  c  against  the  Greeks  in  the  island. 
Having  been  at  last  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
the  Syracusans,  he  repaired  to  Syracuse  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  The 
Syracusans  spared  bis  life,  but  sent  him  into  an 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  soon 
afterwards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ca- 
lacte.    He  died  about  n.  c.  440. 

Duilius.  L  sf .,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  47 1  • 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  plebeians, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians  migrated 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs.  He  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  2nd  time,  449.-2. 
K.,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  450,  on  whose  overthrow 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  — 3.  C,  consul  260, 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  1st  Punic 
War.  In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio,  who  was 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Lipara.  There- 
upon Duilius  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  and 
as  he  perceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
clumsy  ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  he 
devised  the  well-known  grappling  irons,  by  means 
of  which  the  enemy's  ships  might  be  drawn  towards 
his  and  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  a  land- 
fight  By  this  means  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Mylae,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  success,  relieving 
Egesta,  and  taking  Mncclla  by  assault  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that  the 
Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  of  it 
was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was  erected  in 
the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships  (Columna  Rostrata).  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  original  inscription  which  adorned 
the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  extant  It  was  dug 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  a  muti- 
I  lated  condition,  and  it  has  since  often  been  printed 
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with  attempts  at  restoration.  There  are,  however, 
in  that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiarities, 
which  suggest,  that  the  present  inscription  it  a 
later  restoration  of  the  original  one.  Duihus  was 
further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by  being  per- 
mitted, whenever  he  returned  home  from  a  ban- 
quet at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch  and  n 
flute-player.  % 

Dulgiblni,  a  people  in  Germany,  dwelt  S.  E.  of 
the  Angrivarii,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

Dulichlam.  [Echinadks.] 

DumnSrix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  conspired 
against  the  Romans,  B.  c.  58,  but  was  then  par- 
doned by  Caesar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother,  Divitiacus.  When  Caesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix  too 
much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  insisted 
therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dumnorix, 
upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with  the 
Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  ana  slain. 

Senium,    [  Dl'ROTRIGKS.] 

Dflra  (t4  Aovpa:  Aovpvv6s).  1.  A  town  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Cir- 
cesium,  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  hence 
sumamed  Nicanoris  ;  also  called  EurOpus  (Ebpte- 
■wii)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was 
deserted.  —2.  {Dor),  a  town  in  Assyria,  on  the 
Tigris. 

DuranltuJ  (Dordogne\  a  river  in  Aquitania, 
which  falls  into  the  Garumna. 

Doria  (Dora  BttlUa),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  Alp*,  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lassi,  bringing  gold  dust  with  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Po. 

Doris  (Aovpu\  of  Samoa,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  Alcibiadea,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  obtained  the  tyranny 
of  his  native  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  what 
means.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  a  history 
of  Greece,  from  B.C.  370  to  281.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
as  an  historian  among  the  ancients.  His  fragments 
have  been  collected  by  Hulleman,  Duridi$  Samii 
quae  tupertuni,  T reject,  ad  Rhen.  1841. 

Durtai  (Aovptos,  Astoior :  Duero,  Douro),  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Idubeda  near  Numantia, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ;  it  was  auriferous,  and 
is  navigable  a  long  way  from  its  mouth. 

Durobrivae  (Hoeh<.ster),  a  town  of  the  Cantii 
in  Britain. 

Durocasi*  (Dretue),  a  town  of  the  Carnutes  in 
Gallia  Lu^dunemis. 

DurocatelaunL  [Catalauni.] 

Durocortorum  (/tt«»w),  the  capital  of  the 
Reroi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  subsequently  called 
lteroi,  was  a  populous  and  powerful  town. 

Duronla,  a  town  in  Samnium  in  Italy,  W.  of 
the  Caudine  passes. 

Durotrlges.  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  W.  of 'Somersetshire :  their  chief  town  was 
Duniuro  (Dorchester). 

Durovemnm  or  Darvernum  (Canterbury),  a 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardanes  or  Oedanes  (nruhmapuira),  a  river 
in  India,  mils  into  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  side. 

Dymas  (Aii^uu),  son  of  Aegimius,  from  whom 
the  Dymanes,  one  of  the  3  tribes  of  the  Dorians, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name. 
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Dyme  or  Dymae  (Aujaj},  Avimi :  Avuaiot,  Dy- 
maeus :  nr.  Kararosttisi,  Ru.),  a  town  in  the  W. 
of  Acbaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the  12  Achaean 
towns  ;  it  founded,  along  with  Patrae,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league  ;  and  was  at  a  later  time  colonised 
by  the  Romans. 

Dyraa  (Atfpat),  a  small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Dyrrhachium  (Avjlf>d.xi0V  •  Avppdxioi,  Avfipa- 
XV^r,  Dyrrachlnus:  Jhtrazzo),  formerly  called 
Epidamnus  ('Em'oa>i»OT:  ,Ewi8d>i'toj ),  a  town 
in  Greek  Illyria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corcyrecaiis,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidamnus  ;  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  reminding  them 
of  damnum,  they  changed  it  into  Dyrrhachium, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  place  ;  it  was 
the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brand  isium.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  is 
called  Tabema  Adriae  by  Catullus  (xxxvLl5.);  and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his  military  stores  here. 
In  a.  n.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Dysorum  (to  Avavpor),  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chalcidicc  and 
Odomantice. 

Dyspontlum  (Avtr*6morz  AwnrdVr»o»),  an 
ancient  town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Elcans  ;  whereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to 


Ebfira.  L  Or  Ebfira  Cerealis,  a  small  town  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  modern  Sta  Crux.  —  2.  Surnamed  Liberalita* 

Julia  (Erora),  a  Roman  municipium  in  Lusitnnia, 

—  3.  Or  Ebura  ($.  Lucarde  Barrameda),  a  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Raetis. 

—  4.  A  fortress  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, 

Eboracum  or  Ebnracum  (Fori),  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a  Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  both  a 
municipium  and  a  colony.  It  was  the  head  quarters 
of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors  when  they  visited  Britain.  Here  the 
emperors  Septimius  Scverus  and  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 
exist  at  York  ;  and  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  modern  city. 

Eborol&cum  (EvreuU  on  the  river  Sioule),  a 
town  in  Aquitania. 

Ebrodunum  (Embrttn),  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

Ebfldae  or  Hebudao  (Hebrides),  islands  ia  the 
Western  Ocean  off  Britain.  They  were  5  in 
number,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2  called  Ebudae, 
Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina. 

Eburom&gns  or  Hebromagns  (nr.  Jtmm  or 
Viiieraxow),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Eburdnes,  a  German  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (Afaas)  in  a  marshy  and 
woody  district  They  were  dependants  (cHentet) 
of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caesar's  time  under  tho 
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rule  of  Anibiorix  and  Cativolcus.  Their  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  54,  was  severely 
punished  by  Caesar,  and  from  this  time  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

Eburovice«.  [Aulkrcl] 

Ebusuf  or  EbflttU  (/tua),  the  largest  of  the 
Pityutae  insulae,off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Balcarcs.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  figs.  Its  capital,  also  called 
E bus ii*,  was  a  ciritas  foedcrata,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

Ecbatana  (ra  'EttSirewa,  Ion.  and  Poc't  'Ayfct- 
rsra;  Ifamadan\  a  great  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  O routes,  in  the  N.of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record  :  Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Deioccs,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis. 
It  had  a  circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7  walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours : 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius.  The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a  magnificent 
palace",  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitals, entablatures,  and  wainscoting*,  of  silver  and 
gold  ;  treasures  which  the  Seleucidac  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talent*.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7  stadia. 

Ecetra  (Ecctranus),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volsci,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
earlv  period. 

Echeddroj  CExlSupot,  in  Herod.  'Ex«Hty>oj), 
a  small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Thermaic 
gulf. 

Echelldae  ('Ex«A»oai :  'Ex«Af5nj%  an  Attic  de- 
mus  E.  of  Munychia,  called  after  a  hero  Echelus. 

Echemuj  (*Ex«Mo»),  son  of  Aeropiis  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echcmus  slew,  in  single  combat, 
H  vllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  Ln  coosequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Heraclidae  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 

Echestratus  ('ExtVrporoi),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agis  I.,  and  father  of  Labotas  or  Leobotes. 

Echetla  ('Ex€>Aa),  a  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Sy- 
racuse in  the  mountains. 

EchStus  ("Exerov),  a  cruel  king  of  Epirus.  His 
daughter,  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  had  yielded 
to  her  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
father,  and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated. 

Echidna  ("Ex<8">),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Ge,  or  of  Chrysaor  and  Callirrhoe',  or  of  Peiras  and 
Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a  beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  whilo  the 
lower  part  was  that  of  a  serpent,  of  a  vast  sixe. 
She  was  a  horrible,  and  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
C'himaera,  of  the  many-headed  dog  Ortbtu,  of 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperidcs,  of  the  Colchian  dragon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  Kchid- 
uZ'ts  ouiti*),  of  Scylla,  of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lernaean 
Hydra  {Echidna  Lemaea),  of  the  eagle  which 
consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  Ne- 
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mean  lion.  She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argus 
Panoptes.  According  to  Heaiod  she  lived  with  ■ 
Typhon  in  a  cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus,  andScythes.    (Herod,  iv.  8 — 10.) 

Echinides  ('ExiP&ct  or  'Extra*:  Curxolari\ 
a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  belonging  to  Acamania,  said  to  have  be<n 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Achelou*. 
The  legend  related  that  they  were  originally 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  and  that  on  oue  occasion  having 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Ache- 
lous, when  they  sacrificed  to  the  other  gods,  the 
river-god,  in  wrath,  tore  them  away  from  the  main- 
land with  the  ground  on  which  they  were  sacrific- 
ing, carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into 
islands.  —  The  Echiuadea  appear  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  —  The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
named  Dullchlam  (Aoi/Alx ">»-).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meges,  son  of  Phyleua, 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Echloa  ('Ex'*").  *•  One  of  the  5  surviving 
S parti  who  bad  grown  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth, 
which  Cadmus  had  sown.  He  married  Agave,  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  Pentheus  :  he  as- 
sisted Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebea.^2.  Son 
of  Hermes  and  Antianlra,  twin-brother  of  Erytus 
or  Eurytus,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
—  8.  A  celebrated  Grecian  painter,  flourished  B.C. 
352.  One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semi- 
ramis passing  from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that 
of  a  queen  ;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  was  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  known  as  M  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage," 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
u  Bride  "  of  Echion. 

Echo  ('Hx»).  an  Oreade  who,  according  to  the 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno  engaged 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter  was 
sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno,  however,  found 
out  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  her,  and  pu- 
nished Echo  by  changing  h  r  into  an  echo,  that  is, 
a  being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  is 
neither  able  to  sprak  before  an}* body  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  else  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Narcissus  ;  but  as  her  lovo  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  in  grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  AUL 
iii.  356—401.) 

Ecphantldes  ('Ex^airffins),  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  flourished  about  B.c 
460,  a  little  before  Cratinus.  The  meaning  of  the 
surname  of  Ka^vtas,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
his  rivals,  see;as  to  imply  a  mixture  of  subtil ty  and 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Mcgaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes. 

Edesaa  or  Antiochla  Callirrhoe 
riJx(ta  *i  M  KaAAt/l^p,  or  'A.  iu£o€in>€apos :  O.  T. 
Ur :  Ifrfah),  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  Osroene,  and  the  seat  of 
an  independent  kingdom  from  B.  c  1 37  to  a.  d. 
216.  [Abgabua.]  It  stood  on  the  river  Scirtus 
or  Bardosanes,  which  o'  ten  inundated  and  damaged 
the  city.  It  was  here  that  Caracal  la  was  murdered. 
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Having  suffered  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Justin  I.,  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  named  Jusiino- 
jkjIU. — The  Edessa  of  Strabo  it  evidently  a  dif- 
ferent place,  namely  the  city  usually  called  Bam- 
byce  or  Hierapolia, 

Edetani  or  Sedet&ai,  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconciuia,  E.  of  the  Celtibeii  Their  chief 
towns  were  Valbncia,  Sagunti'm,  Cabsar- 
aOOURTA,  and  Edeta,  also  called  Liria  (Lyria). 

Edoai  or  Edfinea  ('HiWoi,  'HWw),  a  Thracian 
people,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strvmon. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of 
Bacchus ;  whence  Edonia  in  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
nifies a  female  Bacchante,  and  Horace  says  (Curm. 
ii.  7.  26),  Norn  ego  umius  batchabor  Edonii. —  The 
poets  frequently  use  Edoni  as  synonymous  with 
Thru-inns. 

Eetiton  (*Her<W),  king  of  the  Placian  Thene"  in 
Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
Hector.  He  and  7  of  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Achilles,  when  the  latter  took  Thebes. 

Egelasta,  a  town  of  the  Celtibcri  in  Hispania 
Tarraconcnsis. 

Egerla.  [Aegsria.] 

Egesta.  tSaoiRTA.] 

Egnatia  (  Torn  d'  Anaz:o\  a  town  in  Apulia, 
on  the  coast,  called  Gnatia  by  Horace  (Siai.  i.  5. 
97),  who  speaks  of  it  as  LytHjthi*  (i.  e.  Xya>jiht$) 
iratis  exttntda,  probably  on  account  of  its  bad 
or  deficient  supply  of  water.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
set  on  fire  frankincense  and  wood  ;  a  prodigy 
which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace  and  his 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  trick.  — 
Egnatia  owed  its  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
on  the  great  high  road  from  Rome  to  Brundisium. 
This  road  reached  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
this  town  to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Via  Egnatia.  The  continuation  of  this  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
Byzantium  also  Lore  the  name  of  the  Via  Ef/naJia. 
It  was  the  great  military  road  between  Italy  and 
the  E.  Commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  it  passed  by 
Lychnidus,  Heraclea,  Lyncestis,  Edcs&a,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  finally  reached  Byzantium. 

Egnatli,  a  family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  1.  Ori.lii's  Eonatics, 
leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Romans.  B.C.  295.— 3.  Marius 
Eon  ATI  uh,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies 
in  the  Social  War,  was  killed  in  battle,  89.-8.  M.' 
Eunatil-8  Rvrva,  acdile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
executed  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Augustus.— 4.  P.  Eon  ATI  us  Cblbr.  [Barba.] 

EI  on  (*H7»r:  'Hlovtfa  :  Gmttna  or  Rmdina), 
a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was  the 
harbour.  Bmsidas,  aft«-r  obtaining  powwfinion  of 
Amphipolis,  attempted  to  seize  Eion  also,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  an 
Athenian  fleet,  B,  c.  424. 

Eldnes  fWoVei),  a  town  in  Argolis  with  a 
harbour,  subject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Elaea  (*EAafa:  Kaxlu\  an  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  raid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mncstheus,  stood  12  stadia  8.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  CaYcus,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Roman 
miles)  from  Pergamus,  to  which  citv.  in  the  time  of 
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the  Pergamcne  kingdom,  it  served  for  a  harbour 
(ivlvuov).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  A  dram  y  ttium,  was  named 
after  it  Sinus  Elaiticus  ('EAoJriitbi  adAros,  G.  of 
Chandtli). 

Elaeua  ('EAcuoCt,  -ovrros  :  'EAotofoiot ).  1.  Or 
Elefls  ('EAtovt :  Criiia)%  a  town  on  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a  harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaus.  —  2.  {Mesolouyki),  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleuron.  —  3.  A  town  in 
Argolis.— 4.  A  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippo  thoontis. 

Elagabalus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  218 — 222, 
son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varius  Marcellus,  was 
bom  at  Emesa  about  20.%  and  was  originally  called 
Varics  Avitus  Bassianu*.  While  almost  a 
child  he  became,  along  with  his  first  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severus,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a  temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalus, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Macsa,  who  circulated  the  report 
that  Elagabalus  was  the  offspring  of  a  secret  com- 
merce between  Soemias  and  Caracal  la,  and  induced 
the  troops  in  Syria  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  Aurklu's  Antonini'r,  the 
16th  of  May,  218.  Macrinus  forthwith  m.rched 
against  Elagabalus,  but  was  defeated  near  Antioch, 
June  8th,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Elagabalus  was  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  18,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  nearly  4 
years,  was  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  fantastic  folly  and  superstition, 
together  with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  2-1 
he  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Severus,  nnd 
proclaimed  hint  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  was  a  great 
favourite. 

Sana.  [Ablana.] 

El&ra  ('EArfpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Minyas,  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Tityus.  Zeus,  from 
fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

Elatea  ('EAdrsia :  'EAots^s).  L  (Nr.  EirjJttha 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Phocis,  and  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was  situated 
near  the  C  phissus  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  was 
an  important  paas  from  Thetsaly  to  Boeotia.  Elatea 
was  thus  frequently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Elotus,  son  of 
Areas.  — 8.  A  town  in  Pclasgiotis  in  Thessaly, 
near  Gonni.  — 3.  Or  Elatrte,  a  town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cocytus. 

El&tus  ("EAoros).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Leanira, 
king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodice,  and  father 
of  Stymphalus,  Aepytns,  Cyllen,  and  Pervus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cyllenc,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Pbocis,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Elatea.— 
8.  A  prince  of  the  Lapithae  at  (crista  in  Thessaly, 
husband  of  Hippea,  and  father  of  Caeneus  and 
Polyphemus,  lie  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Elatus. 

Elaver  (Allier),  subsequently  Elaris  or  Elauris, 
a  river  in  Aquitania,  a  tributary  of  the  Ligrr. 
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fEAffai),  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Phatnitic  and  tho  Tnnitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharoah  Any  sis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sabacon,  and  afterwards  of 
Amyrtaeus  from  the  Persians. 
El&L  [Vbma.] 

Electra  ('HA(irrpa),  i.e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of 
Thaomas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies, 
Ae'llo  and  Ocypete.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
PleYdne,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  lasion  and  Dardanus.  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Corythns,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  lasion ;  whereas 
by  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  It  was 
through  her  means,  according  to  another  tradition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy;  and  when  she 
saw  the  city  of  ber  son  Dardanus  perishing  in 
flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for  grief,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a  comet  According  to 
others,  Electra  and  her  6"  sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  7  Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.  — 8.  Sister  of 
Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name.— 4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  called 
Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes,  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  ber  young  brother  Orestes,  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  of  a  slave  to  king  Stro- 
phius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis,  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  When 
Orestes  had  grown  uj  i  to  manhood,  Electra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  slaying  their  mother,  Clytaemnestra. 
[Obbstbs.]  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  bis  friend  Pylades.  The 
history  and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject 
of  the  **  Choephori "  of  Aeschylus,  the  "  Electra  " 
of  Euripides,  and  the  **  Electra  "  of  Sophocles. 

Electrides  Insula*.  [Eridanus.] 

Election  ('HKtirrpvotv),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcmcne,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  Amphitryon. 

Electrjftne  ('HAwrpi/wnj).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos.  —  2.  A  patronymic  from  Elec- 
tryon,  given  to  his  daughter,  A lem en c. 

El  eon  (/EA«W),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta- 


Elioa  fEAeo»),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

Elephantine  or  Elephantlfl  ('EAffxuTdrj,  'EA#- 
$ami% :  Jexirah-el-JSakir,  or  Jtzirah-rl-Auoua*), 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7  stadia  below  the  Little 
Cataract,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  island  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves :  it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the 
temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a  Nilometer  ;  and  it  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 
Elephantis,  a  Greek  poetess  nnder  the  early 


{molls*  Klrjphantidot  libctti),  which  are  referred  to 
by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

Eephenor  ('EAs^mp),  son  of  Chnlcodon  and  of 
Iinenarcte  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  of  the  Abantes  i 
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in  Euboea,  whom  he  led  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  he  was  killed  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Eleusis  ('EAcvo-fr,  later  "EAtw/r :  'EAcvofrior : 
Leosina  or  Letsina),  a  town  and  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Athena,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of 
Meganu  It  possessed  a  magnificent  temple  of  De- 
meter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a  festival  peculiar 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  state  ;  but 
after  the  Eleustnians  bad  been  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Eleusinia  became  a  festival  common 
to  both  cities,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumol- 
pus,  the  king  of  Eleusis.  For  an  account  of  the 
festival  see  Diet  of  Antitf.  art.  Eleusinia. 

Eleuthe'ra*)  ('EAfvfepcu  :  'EAfttfepefa),  a  town 
in  Attica  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  afterwards 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

Eleutherltu  ('EAcveVptot ),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
as  the  Deliverer.    {Did.  of  A*L  art  EUu&eria,) 

Eleutherna  ('EAeveVpMi :  'EAcirffprsuot),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

EleutheXM  ('EA*i^*por  :  Nair-el-KeUr,  i.  e. 
Great  ffiver\  a  river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Syria  and  Phoenice,  rose  in  Mt  Bargylut,  the  N. 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Antaradus  and  Tripol is. 

Ellclus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifice*  called  forth  (tticitlant  or  evoeubanl) 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  lightning.  The 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  according  to 
Livy's  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  {ad  prvdujia 
tlieienda,  Liv.  i.  20.). 
Elimberrum.  [Ausct] 
Elimea,  -la,  or  Elimiotia  ('LXlfiiia,  'EAi/Jo, 
'EAiptvrcs),  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged  to 
Ulyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  and  the  Tymphaean  mountains  on 
the  W.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Elimaei  (*EAci/uaV- 
toi),  were  Epirots. 

Elis  ('HA«,  Dor.*AAi»,  'HAtia:  'HMtos,  Dor. 
"AAtof,  whence  Alii  in  Plautas),  a  country  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia  on 
the  Nn  Arcadia  on  the  E.,  Messenia  on  the  Sn 
and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  The  country  was 
fertile,  watered  by  the  Alphxus  and  its  tributaries, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  country  in  Greece 
which  produced  flax.  The  Pbnbus  is  the  only 
other  nver  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Elis  was 
divided  into  3  parts:— L  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow 
Elis  (4  KofAn  *HAi»),  the  N.  part,  watered  by 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also  called 
Elis.— 2.  Pitatis  (if  n«rar<J),  the  middle  portion, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa.  — S.  Txiphylla 
(if  Tpio)vAta),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  Pvi.os  was 
the  capital,  lay  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda.  —  In  the  heroic  times  we  find  the  kingdom 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pelldac  in  the  S.  of  Elis  ;  while 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Epeans 
{'Ewuot\  with  whom  some  Aetolian  tribes  were 
On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
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the  Heraclidne,  the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  received 
Elis  as  hit  share  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  the 
union  of  his  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with 
the  Epenns,  which  formed  the  subsequent  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  under  the  general  name  of 
Eleans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  splendid  festival  was  held  every 
4  years.  [Olympia.]  In  consequence  of  this 
festival  being  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 
country  of  Elis  was  declared  sacred,  and  its  inha- 
bitants possessed  priestly  privileges.  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  dangers  of  invasion,  the 
Eleans  became  prosperous  and  wealthy  ;  their 
towns  were  un walled  and  their  country  was  richly 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
country  ;  and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greeks.  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and 
was  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
inhabitants  of  8  villages,  who  united  together,  and 
thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  had  no  walls, 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
sequently it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  b.  c.  572. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  qnarrelled  with 
the  Spartans  because  the  latter  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lepracum,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis. 
The  Eleans  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 

EUto.  [Aliso.] 

Elissa,  [Dido.] 

Ellopla  ("EAAoTia).  1.  A  district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
early  period  :  the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
times called  Ellopia.  —  2.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
district  about  Dodona  in  Epirus. 

Eldne  ("HXiinj),  a  town  of  the  Perrhacbs  in 
Thessnly,  afterwards  called  Llmone  (Atifuiyrf). 

Elpenor  ('EAvVjwp),  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
swine,  and  afterwards  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep  on  the  roof 
of  Circe's  residence,  and  in  his  attempt  to  rise  he 
fell  down  and  broke  his  neck.  When  Ulysses 
was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  El- 
penor, who  implored  him  to  burn  his  body.  After 
his  return  to  the  upper  world,  Ulysses  complied 
with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

Elpinice  ('EAwtrhnj),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Callias.  [Callus.] 

Elus&tes,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  was  Elfina.  (Nr. 
Etu*  or  Eatue.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Rufinus, 
the  minister  of  Arcadius. 

Eljhnaei,  Elymi.  [Elymais.] 

Elymais,  a  district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  river  Eulacus  on  the  W.  to  the  Oroatis  on  the 
E.,  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymaei  or  Elymi 
(*EAi//uuoi,  "Eav/um),  a  warlike  and  predatory 
people,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Great  Media :  in  the  Persian  armies  they  served 
as  archers.  These  Elymaei  were  probably  among 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  O.  T.  Susiana 
is  called  Elam. 
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Elymi.  [Elymi-s.] 

Elymidtis.  [Elimka] 

Elymua  ("EAt^oj),  a  Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elyraus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Crimisus.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselves 
Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

Elyru*  (*EAupor),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Crete, 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

Elysium  ('H\6iriw  wAior,  later  simply  *Hav- 
«ew),  the  E/ytian  fields.  In  Homer  (Od.  iv.  563) 
Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land,  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breezes  of  Zephyrus.  Hither  fa- 
voured heroes,  like  Menclaus,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rhadamanthys. 
—  The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  arc  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  (fuucdpwv  vr\aot),  which  they 
place  in  the  Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the 
fabulous  island  of  Atlantis.  —  The  Elysium  of 
Virgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

Emathia  ('HpaoVa:  'H/ia0««i5i),  a  district  of 
Macedonia,  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius, 
formerly  part  of  Paeon  ia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thessalv. 

Emlthldes,  the  9  daughters  of  Pieros,  king  of 

Emathia. 

Ematblon  (HfxaQimv),  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos.  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Embdllma  ('E/ufo'Atpa),  a  city  of  the  Paropa- 
misadae  in  N.  India,  near  the  fortress  of  Aornos, 
16  days'  march  from  the  Indus.  (Q.  Curt) 

Emeaa  or  Emissa  ("Efi«ra,  "L/tiaaa :  'Ep«rn- 
vAs  :  Hums  or  Hums),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Orontcs,  in  the  province  of  Apamene, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Li  banes  ia, 
was  in  Strata's  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ;  but  under  Caracal  la  it  was  made 
a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a  remarkable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and  Zcnobia, 
a.  D.  273. 

Emmenldae  ('Ewuvtoai),  a  princely  family  at 
Agrigentnm,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Poly  nice*.  Among  its  members  we 
know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidamus.  whose  sons 
Thcron  and  Xenocrates  are  celebrated  by  Pindar 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

Emodi  M  on  tea,  or  -OB,  or  -m,  or  -OH  (to  'Hm**- 
6a.  opq,  to  'HftutSbf  ttpo%y  or  6  'H/*«W$ :  Himalaya 
A/.),  a  range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  E.  wards  of  the  Paropamisus. 

Empeddclea  ('Em»«oo«A^jX  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  B.C.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family. 
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he  joined  the  revolution  in  which  Thrasydaeus,  the 
•on  and  successor  of  Theron,  was  expelled.    II is 
seal  in  the  establishment  of  political  equality  is 
■aid  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  mngnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  his  severity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  the  sovereignty  which  was  offered  to 
him.    His  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  reputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a  magician  (7<fi»t ),  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.    His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like   his  life.    One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a  divine  being  ;  and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  his  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a  god  ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandul*,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.    The  rhetorician  Gorgias 
was  a  disciple  of  Empedocles.  —  The  works  of 
Empcdoclcs  were  all  in  verse.    The  two  most  im- 
portant were  n  didactic  poem  on  nature  (n*pl  4>u- 
<r«wi),  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
nnd  a  poem,  entitled  KaBapfiol,  which  seems  to 
have  recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the 
means  of  averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lu- 
cretius, the  greatest  of  nil  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model.    Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Elentics  nnd  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of1 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  latter 
in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.    With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  Anaxagoraa.    Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  4  elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  thing*. 

Emp5rlae  or  Emporium  ('Efivoplai,  'Epao- 
fx~oYy'T.tiv6piOv  ;  'Efuropirrit ;  Amjwritu),  a  town 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  river  Clodianua, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Massilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2  parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall :  the  part  near  the  coast  being 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  Its  harbour  was  much 
frequented;  here  Scipio  Africanus  first  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spain  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

Empalam  (Ampigliontf)^  a  small  town  in  La- 
titini,  near  Tibur. 

Empftsa  C^Ztiwoixra),  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  i»0CKt\ls  or  &yoitti\T). 
The  Lamiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
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vampyrs  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empusae. 

Enarephfiruf  ('Erapit^opoT),  son  of  Hippocoon, 
a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  yet 
quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  entrusted  the 
maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enarephonia  had 
a  heroum  at  Sparta. 

Enceladus  ('E-yWAaAot),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Go, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  waa  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  buried 
him  under  mount  Aetna ;  according  to  others, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Enchelea  CEyx*\*ts,  also  ,Eyx«A««»»  'Eyx*'- 
Atm),  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

Endoeus  ("Ey&otot),  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratns  and  his  sons,  about  b.  c  560. 

Endymlon,  ('ErSv/xiwi'),  a  youth  distinguished 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  En- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria,  and 
others  again  arc  a  combination  of  the  two.  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legends,  be  was  a  son  of 
Acthlius  and  Calycc,  or  of  Zeus  and  Calyce,  and 
succeeded  Aethliua  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Others 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  mount 
Latmua  in  Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmian 
(hit mini).  As  he  slept  on  Latmua,  his  surprising 
beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon), 
who  came  down  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  lay  by 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmua  is  assigned 
to  different  causes ;  but  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

EiigjKuit  {"Eyyvov  or  *Eyyvioi> :  'EyyvTvot,  En- 
guinus :  Gangi),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 
near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  Cretans  under  Minos:  it  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  the  great  moth',  r  of  the  gods. 

Enipeua  fErnrsfa)-  L  A  river  m*  Thesaaly, 
rises  in  ML  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  Pencua.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
Enipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  Ovid  relates  (Mtt.  vi.  1 1 6) 
that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  having  assumed  the  form 
of  Enipeus,  became  by  Iphimedla  the  father  of 
Otns  and  Ephialtes.  — 8.  A  small  river  in  Pisatis 
(Elis)  flows  into  the  Alphcus  near  its  mouth.— 
3.  A  small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
Olympus. 

Enaa  or  Henna  ("Emt :  'Ervcuot :  Gutro  Gio- 
vanni), an  anciexjt  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Catana  to  Agrigentum, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island  (d/i^oAor  2i««- 
Atai).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  large  crops  of  wheat  ;  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (Cerea),  and  pos 
sessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  thia  goddess.  Ac- 
cording to  later  tradition  it  waa  in  a  flowery  mea- 
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dow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna  that  Pluto  [  accompanies  Ares  in  battles.    Respecting  the  Ro- 


carried  off  Proserpine,  and  the  cave  was  shown 
through  which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  his 
prize.  Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  attempted 
to  revolt  to"  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennlus,  Q.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Ru- 
diac,  in  Calabria,  B.  c.  239.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennius  accom- 
panied M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through  the 
son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  dwelt 
in  a  humble  house  on  the  Aventine,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipio*,  and  his  bust  was 
allowed  a  place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  Ennius  wna  regarded  by  the  Romaus  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry  {alter  Humerus,  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  SO).  Cicero  calls  him  Summtu  poLUa  nosier; 
and  Virgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
his  thoughts,  and  not  a  few  of  his  expressions. 
All  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameters, entitled  Annalium  LiUri  xvm.,  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
may  have  been  taken  from  Ennius.  No  great 
space,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  described 
with  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  pnssed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
in  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wrote  also  a  few 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,  such  as  Satirae, 
composed  in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
circumstance  tbey  probably  received  their  name  ; 
a  didactic  poem,  entitled  Epickarmn$ ;  a  panegyric 
on  Scipio  ;  Epigrams,  &c.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
lumn*, NeapoL  4 to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions,  by  Hesselius,  Arostel.  4 to.  1707. 

Endpe  ('EkoVij),  a  town  in  Mcssenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gkrknia. 

"  Entella  (/Em AAa :  Entcllinus,  Entellensis  : 
EmlclLt).  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Entellas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  Aegestus.  It  was  subsequently 
seised  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
of  Dionysius. 

Enyillua  ('ErvdAioi),  the  Warlike,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares.  At  a  later  time  Enyalius  and 
Area  were  distinguished  as  2  different  gods  of 
war  ;  Enyalius  was  looked  upon  as  a  son  of  Area 
and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Enyo. 

Enyo  ('EfiHj),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  delights 


man  goddess  of  war,  see  Bkllona. 

Eordaea  ('Eopioia,  also  *Eop«/a),  a  district  and 
town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  ('EopSof,  alto  'EopSaToi). 

Eos  ('H«4r,  Att'Ews),  in  Latin  Aurora,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Eurvphassa ;  or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pus  and  Phaeton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  but  accompanies  him  throughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  is  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ;  hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  daylight,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hemera.  She  carried  off 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,  Cxphalus,  and  Tithonus,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  Titkonia  conjux.  She  bore 
Mcmuon  to  Tithonus.  [  M  kmnon.  ]  By  Astraeus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Zcphyrus,  Boreas,  Nolus, 
Heosphorus,  and  other  stars. 

Epaminondas  (  EvaftforbVoar,  'Ewamvtivtat), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Polym- 
nis,  was  born  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his 
blood  was  noble.  His  close  and  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  together  on  the 
Spartan  side  against  Mantinea,  where  Pelopidas 
having  fallen  in  a  battle,  apparently  dead,  Epatni- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  h.  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaminondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  371  he  was  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  so 
fata]  to  the  I*acedaeinoniani,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  He  it  was  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  had  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans ;  and  before  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  he  restored  the  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a  new  city,  named 
Messenc.  On  their  return  home  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
l>eyond  the  legal  terra.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough  ;  but  they  were  both  honourably  acquitted, 
Kpaininondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta  and 
taught  his  countrymen  to  face  and  to  conquer  her 
armies.  In  368  he  again  led  a  Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidas from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  which  was 
saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  ability  of 
Epaminondas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
I  another  force  to  release  Pelopidas,  and  accomplished 


in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and  |  his  object  without  even  striking  a  blow,  and  by 
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the  mere  prestige  of  his  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  for  the  3rd  time,  nod  in  362  for 
the  4th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  nt  MantinSa;  but 
in  the  full  career  of  victory  be  received  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  follow 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ;  and  be  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  his  shield  mas  safe,  i 
and  that  the  victory  was  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a  disputed  point  by  whose  hand  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  honour  was  assigned  to  Gryllux, 
the  son  of  Xenophon.  Epaminondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, and  he  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  nn  ardent  student 

Epaphrodltna  ('Ewaayoo'iroi).  L  A  frecdman 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself,  and  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  br  Domition.  The  philosopher  Epictetus 
was  his  freedman.  —  2.  JL  Mettlus  Epaphxodl- 
tus,  of  Chaeronco,  a  Greek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Mod  est  us.  the  prae- 
fect  of  Egypt.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nerva.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works  and  commentaries. 

Epiphoa  ('Ea-a*>ot),  son  of  Zeus  and  Io,  born 
on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wanderings  of  his 
mother.  He  was  concealed  by  the  Curetes,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  discovered  by  Io  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  bad  a  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name. 

Epii  [Eus.1 

Epe-tlum  ('Ewrrtor :  nr.  Strofmrcz,  Ru.),  a  town 
of  the  Lissii  in  Ilalmatia  with  a  good  harbour. 

Epeua  CZv*t6f).  L  Son  of  Endyraion,  king  in 
Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  hare  derived 
their  name. —  2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  30 
ships  from  the  Cycladea  to  Troy.  He  built  the 
wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

Epheaui  iTaMro:  'EeWe-i**:  Ru.  near  A  yon- 
/«£,  i.  e.  *A7<o*  &*4Aoymn  the  title  of  St  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carians  and  Le leges,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codnis,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  mouth,  where 
a  marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  E^ 
and  Coressus  on  the  S.  The  city  was  built  ori- 
ginally on  Mt.  Coressus,  but,  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  M  Prion. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a  lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  Caystcr,  and  forming  the  inner 
harbour,  now  a  marsh  ;  the  outer  harbour  (wsWp- 
sios)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  E.  of  the  lake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond it*  walls,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  was  built  in  the  6th  century  a  c,  by 
an  architect  named  Cbersiphron,  and,  after  being 
burnt  down  by  Herestratus  in  the  night  on  which 


Alexander  the  Great  was  born  (Oct.  13 — 14,  B.  c. 
356).  was  restored  by  the  joint  efforts  of  oil  the 
Ionian  states,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  :  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
temple,  except  some  traces  of  its  foundations.  The 
temple  was  nlso  celebrated  as  an  asylum,  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  privilege.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesus,  of  which  there  are  any  ruins, 
are  the  agora,  theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium, 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  a  large  building  near  the  inner  harbour : 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also  be  traced. — 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Romans.  It  was  always 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  so  as  the 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  greatiy  fa- 
voured by  its  Greek  rulers,  especially  by  Lysima- 
chus, who,  in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  gave  it 
her  name,  Arsinog,  which,  however,  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Attains  II.  Philadeiphus  constructed 
docks  for  it,  and  improved  its  harbours.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  laboured 
in  it,  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  the 
rank  and  power  of  a  patriarch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Taurus  ;  and 
its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
its  harbours  by  the  deposits  of  the  Cayster.  —  In 
the  earliest  t:mes  Ephesus  was  called  by  various 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morgcs,  Smyrna  Trachcia, 
Samornia,  and  Ptelea. 

Ephialtes  (*E^<dATTjt).  L  One  of  the  AloTdae. 
[Aloeub.]  —  2.  A  Mai  inn,  who  in  ac.  480,  when 
Lconidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
guided  a  body  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.— 3.  An  Athenian  statesman,  was  a  friend 
and  partisan  of  Pericles,  whom  he  assisted  in 
carrying  his  political  measures.  He  is  mentioned 
in  particular  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which  in- 
flicted such  a  blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
against  which  the  Knmcnuiet  of  Aeschylus  was 
directed.  His  services  to  the  democratic  cause 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli- 
garchs, and  led  to  his  assassination  during  the 
night,  probably  in  456. 

Eptuppui  (vEf>»mroi).  L  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy.— 2.  Of  Olynthus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Ephorna  ("E^opor),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  b.  c 
340.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose 
pupils  be  and  Theopompus  were  considered  the 
most  distinguished.  On  the  advice  of  Theopompus 
he  wrote  A  History  ('Io~rop/«u)  in  30  books,  which 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Hernclidae,  and  came 
down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  in  341.  It  treated 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  ns  well  as  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
30  books  contained  a  compact  portion  of  the  his- 
tory, which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  itself. 
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Ephorus  did  not  lire  to  complete  the  work,  nnd 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Hemophilus.  Diyllus 
began  his  history  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephoraa  left  off.  Ephorus  alto  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  we  have  nothing  but  fragments. 
It  was  written  in  a  clear  and  polished  style,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  impartial 
in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  his  work  he  frequently  differed  from  Herodotus, 
Thucydidcs,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Knhorus.  The  fragments  of 
his  work  have  been  published  by  Marx,  Carisruhe, 
1815,  and  in  Mailer's  Fraguu  f/istoricor.  Orutc. 
Paris,  1 841. 

Ephyra  ('Eftya).  L  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth  f Corinth ua]  — 2.  An  ancient  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  near  the  river  Selleis  in  Eli*.  —3.  A 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cranon.«-»4'. 
A  town  in  Epirua,  afterward*  called  Cichyrls. 
—  5.  A  small  town  in  the  district  of  Agraea  in 
Aetolia. 

Epicaate  ('  ErtirdVri)),  commonly  cal  led  Joca  stb. 

Epicephesla  ('Ea-Mn^pijcria  :  'EvtictHfyffcrios),  a 
dc-mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

Epicharmug  fEvixopfiof ),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  ac  540.  His  father,  Elothales,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads.  At  the  age 
of  3  months,  Epicharmus  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily;  thence  be  removed  to  Syracuse,  when  Megara 
was  destroyed  by  Qelon  (484  or  483).  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epicharmus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  time,  and  among  them  with  Aeschylus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or,  according  to  Lucian, 
97  (443).  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  hia  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical. He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time 
his  father's  profession  of  medicine  ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  his 
removal  to  Syracuse.  Comedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony 
from  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megara 
before  Epicharmus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Phormis,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  and  introduced 
a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies  is 
differently  stated  at  52,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
sembled the  satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
besides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
customs,  dec.  The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the  broad  buffoontry 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher. His  language  was  remarkably  elegant : 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  of  epithets:  his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragment*  prove, 
with  philosophical  ond  moral  maxims.    He  wus 
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imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  line  of  Horace  (Epi$L  ii.  1.  58), — 

M  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properarc  Epicharmi." 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  character 
in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found  in 
Epicharmus. 

Epicnemidii  Loerl  [LocRia] 

EpicratCB  ('Enapdrni).  1.  An  Athenian,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  30  Tyrants  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  be  was  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ;  but  he  was  tried 
on  a  later  occasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a  voluntary  exile.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  <rojr«ir«popd j.  —  2.  Of 
Ambracia,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Epictetuj  ('EirfKTnros),of  Hierapolisin  Phrygia, 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freed  man  of 
Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a  freed  man  of 
Nero.  [EparuRODiTua]  He  lived  and  taught 
first  at  Rome,  aud,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers by  Doroitian,  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 
Although  he  was  favoured  by  Hadrian,  he  do<s 
not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  for  the  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  roan  at  Nico- 
polis. Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (Enchiridion),  which  bears  his 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the  phi* 
losophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  8  books,  from 
which,  though  4  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
RlANt'K.]  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  was  good,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 

Epictetus  Phrygia.  [PuRvata.] 

Epicurus  ('Ewia-otywf),  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  school 
called,  after  him,  tho  Epicurean.  He  was  n  son  of 
N codes  and  Chares trata,  nnd  was  born  ac.  342, 
in  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cieruchi ;  but  he  belonged 
to  the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettus,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  Gargettian.  (Cic  ad  Earn.  xv.  16.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  and 
there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Mytilene  and  Lampaaciis,  in 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5  years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  306,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
purchased  for  80  minae  a  garden — the  famous 
Krproi  'Evucodpov  —  in  which  be  established  his 
philosophical  school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate, 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  aspersions  of  comic  poets 
and  of  utter  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  philosophy  and  describe  him  as  a  person  de- 
voted to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
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the  least  credit  He  took  no  pert  in  pnblic  affairs. 
He  died  in  270,  at  the  age  of  72,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philo- 
sophical patience  and  courage.  —  Epicurus  is  said 
to  have  written  300  volumes.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (tlfpl  ♦&r««i),  in  37 
books.  All  his  works  are  lost ;  but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nature  were  found  among  the 
rolls  at  Hcrculaneum,  and  were  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1818.  In  his  philosophical  system, 
Epicurus  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
all  his  predecessors  ;  but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted both  to  Democritus  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epi- 
curus made  ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
philosophical  system,  since  he  rep\rded  human 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics.  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  theory  in  a  manner  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modern  times.  Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  that  is,  in  arapa^ta  and  aawia,  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  The  tummum 
AoHiim,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ;  and  this  was  based  upon  tyoVno-tr,  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itself.  —  In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Din^oras.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucre- 
tius** poem  D*  Rerum  Natura.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  him,  through  cfSwAa,  t.  e.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pass 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory 
is  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere 
momentary  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings 
is  substituted  for  It  The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His 
gods,  like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  arc  based  upon  the  «fo»A.a 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
minds.  They  were  and  always  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
world  ;  and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.  The  pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  his  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher 
in  antiquity  who  lias  been  so  violently  attacked  as 
Epicurus.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
rean*, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
maid of  a  sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sezwui " 
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Epicydet  (*E*uctftnt),  a  Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  born  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates,  with 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (&c  216),  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  sent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general  se- 
lected the  2  brothers  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  soon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  the 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronymus 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian patty  at  Syracuse,  and  eventually  became 
masters  of  the  city,  which  they  defended  against 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentum,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epidamnus,  [Dyrrhachium.] 

Epidaurus  ('Evttaupot :  'Ewitavfnot).  L  (Efii. 
dautv),  a  town  in  Argolis  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
formed  with  its  territory  £pidaurIa('Eiri9avpiu),  a 
district  independent  of  Argos,  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Ionian*  and  Carians, 
whence  it  was  called  Epicanu,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Dorians  under  Deiphontes,  who  thus  be- 
came the  ruling  race.  Epidaurus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aesculapius,  and  was  to  this 
circumstance  indebted  for  its  importance.  The 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  was  situated  about  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  A  few  ruins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  Aescula- 
pius.—2.  Surnatned  Limera  (»)  Ai/uipd:  Momem- 
oojmx  or  Oil  Malvatia),  a  town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
E.  coast  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epidaurus 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a  good  harbour. —3.  {(MU 
fi  i./tm ).  a  town  in  Dalmatia. 

Epidellum  ('ErtS^Aior),  a  town  in  Laconia  on 
the  E.  coast  S.  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god,  which 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Dclos  is  said  to  have 
come  to  land  at  this  place, 

Eplgenes  ('Ewiytyrjt).  L  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  b.c  380. 
—  3.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet  preceded 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable  that  Kpigene*) 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  old  dithyrambic 
and  sa lyrical  rpaytpila  other  subjects  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus.  — 8.  Of 
Byzantium,  a  Greek  astronomer,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinus.  He  professed  to 
have  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  his  date  is  uncertain. 

Epigoni  ('Ewf-yowoi),  that  is,  **  the  Descendants," 
the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the  sons  of  the  7 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Adhabtis.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death,  the  descendants  of  the 
7  heroes  marched  n gainst  Thebes  to  avenge  their 
fathers.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the 
same  in  all  accounts ;  but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmneon,  Aegialeus,  Diomedcs,  Promachus,  Sthe- 
nelus,  Thersander,  and  Euryalus.  Atcmaeon  un- 
dertook the  command,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle, 
and  collected  a  considerable  body  of  Argivcs.  The 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Laodamas,  after  whose  death  they 
fled  into  the  city.  On  the  part  of  the  Epigoni, 
Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The  seer  Tiresias,  knowing 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wires  and 
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children  with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took 
possession  of  Thebes  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
They  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias  to  Delphi,  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponnesus.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  poems. 

Epimenldea  ('Ert/Myfont).  1.  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curetes,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  the  eon  of  a 
nymph.  He  was  a  natire  of  Phaestus  in  Crete, 
and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Cnossus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnossian.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  a  boy,  he 
was  sent  ont  by  his  father  in  search  of  a  sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  he  went  into  a  care,  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  hit  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  hare 
attained  the  age  of  154, 157,  or  even  of  229  years. 
■ —  Hit  visit  to  Athens  however,  is  an  historical 
fact,  and  determines  bis  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified, 
and  the  Athenians  invited  Epimenidcs  to  come 
and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens,  about  B.  c,  596,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  7  wise  men  of  Greece ;  but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  the  seven  ; 
he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
bards  and  sages  who  arc  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  the  Orpbici.  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  an- 
cients, and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  (7Y/ks,  i. 
12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 

Epimetheua.    [PaoMETHitiraand  Pandora.] 

Eplph&nea,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochus  XL,  kings  of  Syria. 

Epiphanla  or  4ft  ('Zvifdvtta).  L  In  Syria 
(O.  T.  Hamath  :  If  amah),  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
aiotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  an  early 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians ;  may  be  presumed,  from 
its  later  name,  to  have  been  restored  or  improved 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  — •  2.  In  Asia  Minor 
(I'rzin),  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Cilicia,  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amanides,  was  formerly  called  Oenian- 
dus,  and  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompcy  repeopled  this  city  with  some 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered.  —  There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

Epiphanlua  ('E»«pdV»o»),  one  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, was  bom  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine, 
about  a.  v.  320,  of  Jewish  parent*.  He  went  to 
Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks,  and  by  them 
was  made  a  strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a  monk,  having  founded  a  monastery  near 
his  native  place.  In  a.  d.  367  he  wna  chosen 
bishop  of  Conatantia,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus 
formerly  called  Salamis.  His  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading ;  for  he  was 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen "a  errors.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  Fanarium,  being 
a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and  Lips. 
1 682,  with  a  commentary  by  VaJesius. 

Epipfilae.  [Syracusae.] 

Eplrua  ( "H*-«(oot :  'Hmiptvrris,  fem.  'HTttp&rts : 
Albania),  that  is,  u  the  mainland,*  a  country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Corcyra  and  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
gives  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acarnania  in  it. 
Epims  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  A  cam  an  ia  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S«,  and  by  the  Ionian 
sea  on  the  W.  The  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceraunii,  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary  ;  besides  which 
there  were  the  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  the  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthua.  —  The  in- 
habitants of  Epims  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Pelasgic ;  and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  country  was  always  re- 
garded as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelasgians 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illyrians,  who  at 
various  times  invaded  Epirus  and  settled  in  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Chaonbs,  Thrs- 
proti  and  MoLosai,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
3  principal  divisions  of  the  country  Chaonia, 
Thrsprotia,  and  Molossis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Molossian  princes  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhua  (Neoptolcmus),  son  of  Achilles  subse- 
quently acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii,  and  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosia,  a.  c.  3*26.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  later  kings  was  Pyrruur,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  Romans.  About  b.  c.  200  the  Epimts  esta- 
blished a  republic  ;  and  the  Romans  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197,  guaranteed  its  independence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epi- 
rots  afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus  Aemiliua 
Paul  us  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation, 

Eplrua  Nora.  [Illyricum.] 

Eponft  (from  epew,  that  is  rqwu),  a  Roman  god- 
dess the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of  her, 
cither  statues  or  paintings  were  frequently  seen  in 
niches  of  stables. 

Epopeua  ('Eireoirsui).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canace,  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carried  away  from 
Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus 
who  therefore  made  war  upon  Epopeus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
the  war.  —2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  who 
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attempted  to  carry  off  Bacchus,  but  were  changed 
by  the  pod  into  dolphins. 

Eporcdl*  (fvrta),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  on 
the  I)uria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c  100,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
neighbouring  Alpine  tribes. 

EporedSrix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Caesar's  aid  against  Vcrcingetorix,  in 
B.C.  52;  but  he  himself  revolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Epjftti*,  a  Trojan,  father  of  Pcriphas,  who  was 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Epytides. 

Equester  ("Iinnoi),  a  surname  of  several  divi- 
nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  created  the  horse,  nod  in  whose  honour  horse- 
races were  held. 

Equus  Tutloua  or  Aoquum  Tutlcum,  a  small 
town  of  the  Ilirpini  in  Samninm,  21  miles  from 
Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sut.  i.  5. 
87),  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  quod  venu  dioere  non  etL 

Era*  ('Epeu:  Sighajtk  $),  a  small  but  strong 
seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

Erana,  a  town  in  M.  Am  anus,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Erannobcaa  ( 'Eparvo€6at :  GutiduJ:)%  a  river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

Eraainldes  ('Epcuni'iSqs),  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusne.  He  was 
among  the  6  commanders  who  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death,  B.  c.  406. 

Eraslnus  ('Epaatyot).  1.  (Kepkcdari),  the  chief 
river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrixus,  flows  through  the  Lernaean  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gulf.  ~  2.  A  small  river  near  Brauron 
in  Attica. 

Era&istratnf  ('Epaclffrparoi),  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Iulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceos.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos, 
Metrodonis,  and  apparently  Theophrastus.  He 
flourished  from  B.C.  300  to  260.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king- of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  Stratonice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcctc*,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately 
married.  Eras  is  trains  afterwards  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.  He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  had  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a  medical  school  bearing 
his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Eratldaa  {'EparlSai).  an  illustrious  family  of 
Inlysus  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetus  and  his 
son  Diagoras  belonged. 

Erato  (^EpartiX  1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Hiatus  and  Aphidas.  [  Arcak.]— 2.  One  of  the 
Muses.  [Mlsab.] 

Eratosthenes  {'Ep3roo6iy^i\  of  Cyrcne,  was 
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born  B.c.  276.    He  first  studied  in  his  native  city 
and  then  at  Athens.    He  was  taught  by  Ariston 
of  Chius,  the  philosopher;  Lysanias  of  Cyrcne,  the 
grammarian  ;  and  Callimachus,  the  poet.    He  left 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi* 
phanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  b.  c,  196, 
of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sight,  and 
being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated  —  astronomy,  geometry, 
geography,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  large  armUiut 
or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were  long  in 
use  at  Alexandria.  His  works  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.    His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a  systematic  treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  Ttvy pa/Qua,  in  3  books.    The  first  book, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  introduction,  contained  a 
critical  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe. 
The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called 
mathematical  geography.    He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  be  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present 
day.    The  third  book  contained  political  geo- 
graphy, and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers 
and  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  equator,  running  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia, and  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  two  halves. 
Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the 
earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  climates  were  marked  according  to  his  own 
improved  measurements.    This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient 
geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made 
great  use  of  it   Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2  poems  on 
astronomical  subjects  :  one  entitled  'Epp.r\*  or  Kara- 
cr*piapoiy  which  treated  of  the  constellations;  and 
another  entitled  'Hpryorri:  but  the  poem  KaTo«rT«- 
ptofiol,  which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes.    He  wrote  several  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
chronological  work  entitled  Xpovoypatp'ia^  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important 
events  in  literary,  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  was  On 
the  Oil  AttieConudy         rip  "A^xa/os  KufupSias). 
The  best  collection  of  his  fragments  is  by  Bernhardt, 
Eru/ort/teuica,  BeroL  1822. 

ErbOMUS  ('Zp€i\o<r6t),  a  town  in  Sicily,  N.E.  of 
Agrigentum  near  the  sources  of  the  Acragas,  which 
must  not  be  coufounded  with  the  town  Hcrbessus 
near  Syracuse. 

Ercta  (Eip*T^  or  EvktoJ),  a  fortress  in  Sicily 
on  a  hill  with  a  harbour  near  Panorama. 

Erebus  {"EptSot),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera(Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plied also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into  Hades. 

Erecbtheum.  [Eujchtiioniur.] 

Erechtheus.  [Erilhthonils.] 

Erfsui  or  Eressus  (*E/»fc-pi,  "£/>«<raot :  'Ep*- 
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trior),  a  town  on  the  W.  const  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus  and  Phanias, 
and,  according  to  tome,  of  Sappho. 

Eretrfa  ('Hpirpia.:  'Epcrpisus:  Palaeo*Castro\*n 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Euboea  on  the  Ku- 
ripus,  with  a  celebrated  harbour  Porthrooa  {Porto 
JtufaJo),  was  founded  by  the  Athenians,  but  bad  a 
mixed  population,  among  which  was  a  considerable 
number  ot  Dorian*.  Its  commerce  and  navy  raided 
it  in  early  time*  to  importance  ;  it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  supremacy  of  Euboea;  it  ruled  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted  I 
colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  n,  c.  490,  and  most  ©/  iu  inha- 
bitanu  were  carried  away  into  slavery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  built,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which, 
howeTer,  never  became  a  place  of  importance.— 2. 
A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Tbessaly  near  Phanmlus. 

Erginna  ('EfryiWi),  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of 
Orchomenos.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed  at 
Thebes,  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Thebans  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Erginus. 

Erichthonlat  ('t>x«Mi  or  Erechtheus 
Cfy'XG'd*)-  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ;  but  later  writers 
mention  2  heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Enchlhonins  or  Erechtheus  I.  and  the  other  Ercch- 
theus  1 1.  Homer  knows  only  one  Erechtheus,  as 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  first 
writer  who  distinguishes  2  personages  is  Plato. 
— 1.  Erichthoniu  or  Erechtheus  I.,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Crannus. 
Athena  reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods,  and  entrusted  him  to  Agranlos, 
Pandroso-%  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a  chest.  They 
were  forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
obeyed the  command.  Upon  opening  the  chest 
they  saw  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a  serpent,  whereupon  they  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  When  Erichthoniiis  had  grown  up,  he 
expelled  Ampbictyon,  and  became  king  of  Athens. 
His  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a  son  Pandion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathensea, 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
polis. When  Athena  and  Poseidon  disputed  about 
the  possession  of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a  chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  be 
was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  after  his  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  Erechtheum,  stood  on  the  acropolis, 
and  contained  S  separate  temples ;  one  of  Athena 
Polios  or  the  protectress  of  the  state,  the  Ereck- 
thrum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the 
I*amironnm  or  sanctuary  of  Pan d rosea.— >2.  Erech- 
theus XL,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion 
by  Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Bute*,  Procne,  and 
Philomela.  After  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  He  was  married 
to  Praxithea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Oecrops,  Pandoros,  Metion,  Orneus,  Procris,Creusa, 
Chthoiua,  and  Orithyia.    In  the  war  between  the 
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Elcustnians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain;  whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus. 
When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  her  3  sisters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Erechtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon. 

Erichthonius,  son  of  Dardanus  and  Bat£a,  hus- 
band of  Aetyoche  or  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Tros 
or  Assaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3000  mares  graced  in  his  fields,  which  were  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Ericinlnm,  a  town  in  Theasaly  near  Oomph  i. 

Eridanua  ("HoiSayot),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tetbys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippe.  He 
is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks  amber 
was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod. 
The  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  the 
river  Eridnnus  differed  at  different  times.  In  later 
times  the  Eridamts  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padus,  because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth. 
Hence  the  EUctruUt  Intula*  or  **  Amber  Islands" 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  here 
Pbaetbon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  when 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  Latin 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanua  to  the 
Pa  [PADoa,] 

Brigon  ('Ep(')%M'),  a  tributary  of  the  Arias  in 
Macedonia,  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  [  Axics.] 

Erig&ne  ('HoooVtj).  L  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bicchus.  For  the  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icarius.  — 2  Daughter  of  Aegistbus  and 
Clytaemncttra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Orestes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Erigone  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  heard  that  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the 
Areopairus. 

Erfneus  fEprtof  or  'EptrtoV:  'Epotfc,  'Epirvd- 
rns).  1.  A  small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be- 
longing to  the  Tetrapolis.  (Doris.]— 2.  A  town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Erinna  ( 'Hpfrra),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  sue.  612),  who 
died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homer.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic  class:  tbo 
chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAovd-rq,  the  Vistajfi 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4  are  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  her, 
of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  other  two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be 
a  later  fabrication. —  Eusebius  mentions  another 
Erinna,  a  Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  c.  352  ;  but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Erinnyes.  [Eumbnidab.] 

Erlphus  fE/Nfoi),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
!  middip  comedy. 

I     Eriphyle  i/EoHpuAjj),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
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Ly&imache,  and  wife  of  Amphiarans,  whom  she 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Uarnionia. 
For  details  see  Ampuiaravs,  Alcmakon,  Har- 
mom.\. 

Eria  (*Ep»i),  the  goddess  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult  of  war  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  battle-field.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  she  was  a  daughter  of  Night,  nnd 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a  variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  causes  or  re- 
presentatives of  man's  misfortunes.  It  was  Eris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and  war.  [Paris] 
— Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a  being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Eris  ;  for  Discordia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
Virgil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 

Eriia  (t4  'EpiC«:  'EpifnvdO,  a  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pbrygia,  on  the  river 
Chads  (or  rather  Calis).  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Asia  Erizfna. 

Eros  ('Spot),  in  I^atin,  Amor  or  Cupldo,  the 
god  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must  distinguish  3  gods  of  this  name : 
1.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies  ;  2.  The 
Krns  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  liears 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ;  and  8.  The  Eros 
whom  we  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Ems,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him, 
describes  him  as  the  cosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Oc,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  men. 
By  the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chaos  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a  son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg  ;  and  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 
The  Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  differently  described.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth  ;  but  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatists 
and  erotic  poets  represented  him  as  a  wanton  boy, 
of  whom  a  thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  g>»ds  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kind  together;  but  he  is  purely  the  god  of 
sensual  love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he  ' 
carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no  i 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  nrrows  are  of 
different  power :  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others  are  blunt  and 
heavy  with  Uad,  and  produce  aversion  to  a  lover. 
Eros  is  further  represented  with  golden  wings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a  bird.  His  eves  are  some- 
limes  covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly!    He  is  the 
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usual  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  as  accom- 
panied by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Pothos,  Hime- 
ros,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the  Charites  or  Muses. — 
An  tiros,  w  h  ich  1  i  te  rally  means  return-love,  is  usually 
represented  as  the  god  who  punishes  those  who  did 
not  return  the  love  of  others :  thus  he  is  the  avenging 
Eros,  or  a  deut  uJtor  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  750).  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  oppo*ed  to 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him. — Tbe  number  of 
Erotes  (A mores  and  Cupidines)  is  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nymphs.  —  Among  the  places  distinguished  for  the 
worship  of  Eros,  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands  fare- 
most:  there  a  quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotidia 
or  Erotia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art,  Eros  is  represented  either  as  a 
full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as 
a  wanton  and  sportive  boy.  —  Respecting  the  con- 
nection between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Psyche. 

Erotianus  {'Epwrnvis),  a  Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work 
fttill  extant,  entitled  Ts>  wop*  'ImroKpdru  At'(««r 
Ivvtiytryi),  Coram,  quae,  aputi  Hippocratem  sua/, 
CulUctio,  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachua,  the 
archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Franx,  Lips.  1780. 

Erabrus  (RuLer\  a  small  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves. 

Erymanthua  ('Epv/idVeot).  1.  A  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  El  is, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage 
Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Hkh- 
cuiks. ] — Tbe  Arcadian  nymph  Callisto,  who  was 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  is  called  ErymatUkit  urta, 
and  her  son  Areas  Erymautkidu  urtae  nutoi. 
[Akctos.]— 2.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the 
Alpheua. 

Erymanthui  or  Etymandrui  ('Epj^uotfor,  'Et*- 
uai'Jpoi  Arrian. :  I/elmund),  a  considerable  river 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  M. 
Paropamisns,  and  flowing  S.W.  and  W.  into  the 
lake  called  Aria  (Zarak).  According  to  other 
accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on 
through  Gedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Eryaichthon  ('Etwi'xsW),  that  is, 44  the  Tearer 
up  of  the  Earth."  L  Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  trees 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Demetcr,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful  hunger.  — 
2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without  issue 
in  his  father's  lifetime  on  his  return  from  Deloa, 
from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  ancient 
image  of  I  lit  hy  in. 

Erythlni  ('EpvffiVoi),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amastris.  A 
range  of  cliffs  near  it  was  called  by  the  same  name. 

Erythraa  ('Epv$pal:  'Epv&p<uo$).  L(Nr.  Pigadia 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  far  from 
Plataeae  and  Uysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  mother 
city  of  Erythrae  in  Asia  Minor.  —  2.  A  town  of 
the  I«ocri  Oxdlae,  but  belonging  to  the  Aetolians, 
E.  of  Naupactus.  —  3.  {Ititri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
I  "J  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  bay,  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  opposite  to  Chios.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  mixed  colony  of  Cretans, 
Lycian*,  Carians,  and  Pampbylians,  under  Ery- 
thros  the  sou  of  Rhadamanthus  ;  and  the  leader  of 
the  Ionian*,  who  afterwards  took  possession  of  it, 
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wm  said  to  have  been  Cnopus,  the  aon  of  Codrus, 
after  whom  the  city  was  nlao  called  CnSpopolis 
(KiwvofaraXif).  The  little  river  Aleos  (or  rather 
Ax  us,  aa  it  appears  on  coins)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neighbouring  sea-port  towns  of  Cjssus  or 
Casystrs,  and  Phoenicus,  formed  its  harbours. 
Ervthrae  contained  a  temple  of  Hercules  and 
Athena  Polias,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ;  and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a  rock  called  Nigrum 
Promontorium  (ftxpa  ni\awa),  from  which  excel- 
lent mill-stones  were  hewn. 

Erythraeum  Mart  (if  'EpvQpa  ddkarira,  also 
rarely  'EpvBpaios  x6rros),  was  the  nam«  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  India  on  the  E., 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
name  of  'Apigtos  it6kwot.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  to  trend 
more  and  more  away  from  each  other  the  further 
8.  you  go,  be  appears  to  hare  called  the  head  of 
the  sea  between  them  6  'ApAiStot  JctfAwor,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sea,  as  far  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
E.  words  to  the  shores  of  India,  if  'EpvtfpJj  ddAa<r<ra, 
and  also  if  Norfit  ddAoOTa ;  though  there  are,  again, 
some  indications  of  a  distinction  between  these  2 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 

E in»e  of  ocean  S.  of  the  former  ;  in  one  passage, 
owerer,  they  are  most  expressly  identified  (ii. 
158).  Afterward*,  when  the  true  form  of  these 
«ra»  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discovery  under  the  Ptolemies, 
their  parts  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Ocea- 
ims,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Persicus  Sinus,  and  the  name  Erythraeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  and  the  Indian 
Oetwn,  but  far  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
\Ai\n  term.  Mare  Rubrum  (Red  Sea).  Still,  how- 
ever, even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  TltptvXovt  ttji  'EpvQpas 
daAa.ro~rji,  ascribed  to  A  man,  but  really  the  work 
of  a  later  period,  which  is  a  description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Horraos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shores  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients  :  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  'ZpvBpa  haxaaoa  is 
a  significant  nam",  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  and  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but 
why  red  no  very  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  ttdyy  tea. 

Eryx  (*Epu{).  1.  Abo  Erycus  Mam  (S.  Giu- 
liana),  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepanum.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil, 
by  Aeneas,  bnt  more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
Sicily.  [Afmroditr.]  From  this  temple  the  god- 
dess bore  the  surname  Eryclna,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 
—  3.  The  town  of  this  name  was  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ;  was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  1st  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Drepanum. 

Esdraela  ('EaSparjKd)  and  Esdraelon  or  Esdre- 
lon,  or  -om  ('EaSpiiKwy  or  -&V0,  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jeered  in  Palestine. 

Esqulllae.  [Roma.] 

Essui,  a  people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the  Sequann, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
Esubii  and  SesuviL 

Estidnes,  a  people  in  Rhaetia  Secunda  or  Vin- 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  Campodonum  (Kempt cm) 
on  the  liter. 

Eteocles  ('ErsoaAqt.)  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Erippe,  or  of  Cephisus  ;  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeoria.— 2.  A  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his 
brother  Polynlces  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynices  fled  to  Adrastus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  [Adrastus.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
rocs  had  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polynices  resolved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

Etooclus  ('Et«o«Xot),  a  son  of  I  phis,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  7  heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Neitian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareus. 

Eteonua  ('Erf  wot),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarp  he. 

EtMao  ('Zrrffflcu,  sc.  twtfioi),  'he  Etesian  Winds, 
derived  from  froi  **  year,"  signified  any  periodical 
winds,  but  the  word  was  used  more  particularly  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  which 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  dog  star. 

Etia  or  Etia  (tHt«j,  "Htsio  :  'Knot,  'Hv.iot), 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia  near  Bocae,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etia*.  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted at  an  early  time  to  Boeae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  II  is  pan  ia 
Tarraconensis. 

EtrurlaorTilicia,  called  by  the  Greeks Tyrrb.6- 
nla  or  Tyrsenia  (Tvpfaria,  Tvponvia),  a  country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Etruaci  or  Toad,  by  the  Greeks 
Tyrrheni  or  Tyraini  (Tv#ipr»i',  Tvpmjsw),  and 
by  themselves  Rasena.  Etruria  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
Macra,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latiura,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modern  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  mountains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  size.  The  land  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  harvests  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
part  of  the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amus,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Perusia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast  was  marshy 
and  unhealthy,  like  the  Maremma  at  the  preaent 
day.  —  The  early  history  of  the  population  of 
Etruria  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  modern 
times.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  a  mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  N.  and  Sici- 
lians in  the  S.,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  So 
far  most  accounts  agree  ;  but  from  this  point  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally believed  that  a  colony  of  Lydiana,  led  by 
Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo- 
dern writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  institutions  is  in  favour  of  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  most  modern  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a  Pelasgic  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene- Pelasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a  powerful  Rhaetian  race,  called  Rasena, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the 
Pa  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
was  formed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  real  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ;  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke;  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a  very  power- 
ful nation  when  Rome  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Ijombardy  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3  great 
districts :  Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  N.,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Cnmpinian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  who  formed  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  N„  and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arrrtiitm,  Cli'sium,  Pb- 
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VoLsixit,  Tarquinii,  Valkril,  Van,  Caerr 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  was 
a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Luciimoucs,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to 
We  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king  ;  but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  families.  At  a  later  time  the 


kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
entrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  12  states  was  held  annually  in  the 
spring,  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  near  Volsinii.— 
The  Etruscans  were  a  highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of  their 
religious  and  political  institutions.  The  3  last 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and 
they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ;  and  their  religious 
system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  public  and 
private  affairs.  The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2  classes.  The  highest  class  were  the 
u  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not  reveal  themselves  to 
man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  subject. 
The  2nd  class  consisted  of  the  1 2  great  gods,  6 
male  and  6  female,  called  by  the  Humans  Dii  Coa- 
sentcs.  They  formed  the  council  of  Tina  or  Tinia, 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  2  other  most  powerful 
gods  of  the  12  were  Cbpra,  corresponding  to  Juno, 
and  Mama  or  A/iotarvo,  corre^toniiing  to  the  Ro- 
man Minerva.  Resides  these  2  classes  of  gods, 
there  was  n  great  number  of  other  gods,  penates 
and  lares,  to  whom  worship  was  paid.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescribed 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Tag  as.  These  books  contained  the  "  Etrusca 
Disciplina,"  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  They 
were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucumones, 
to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  infraction  ; 
since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  most  of  their  arts  of  divination.  — 
In  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  to  great  eminence.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  an  early 
period,  and  they  employed  it  in  constructing  the 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.  Their  bronxe  candelabra 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  bronxe  statues  is 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beauti- 
ful vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  such 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  be  cited  as 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  these  vases  were  either  made  in  Greece, 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.  —  Of  the 
private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a  lively 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  their 
tombs  ;  but  into  this  subject  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter. — The  later  history  of  Etruria  is  a  struggle 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  capture  of  Veii 
by  the  dictator  Camillus,  B.  c.  396,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  ;  and  the 
Ciminiau  forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became 
the  boundary  of  the  2  people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  310,  was  a 
great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ;  but  after  their  de- 
cisive defeat  by  Cornelius  Dolabclla  in  283,  they 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous  mili- 
tary colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  Sulla  and 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus  bo- 
came  in  course  of  time  completely  Romanized. 
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Eubott  (EMo*a:  EiSoi*istEMo*itJexa.Zd€ots). 
L  (S'rgropont),  the  largest  island  of  the  Acgaoan 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasU  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
the  S.  pert  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries  it  is 
separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the  Euripu* 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Euboca  is  about  90  miles 
in  length  :  its  extreme  breadth  is  SO  miles,  but  in 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4  miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  pnrt  as  high 
as  7*266  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  neverthe- 
less  many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity fur  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and  corn- 
fields. According  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
united  to  Boeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
called  A  ban  ten,  and  ore  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Enboea  dwelt  the  Histiaei,  from  whom  that  part 
of  the  island  was  called  Histiaea ;  below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  far  as  Aegae  and  Cerinthus  ; 
and  in  the  8.  were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ionian*.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Euboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Erktru,  which  were 
the  2  roost  important  cities  in  the  island.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its 
possession  ;  and  consequently  Pericles  made  great 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  revolted  in  a.  c 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  port  of 
the  province  of  Achaia. —  Since  Cumae  in  Italy 
was  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
EtJtoicus  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the 
firmer  city.  Thus  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  2)  speaks  of 
luwboicu  Cumarum  oris.  — 2.  A  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

Eubulldes  (EtawAttijt),  of  Miletus  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
mosthenes instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  fhltc  and  captious  syllogisms. 

Eubulua  (Zd€ov\os).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
derails  Anaphlyslus,  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Acschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life.  — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor,  of 
the  Cettian  demus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  b.  c  376.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  of  which  there  arc  extant  more  than  50 
titles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
subjects.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
parages  from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
Euripides. 

Eucllde*  (EwcAWotjr).  L  The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  country  in 
which  his  writings  are  studied  ;  but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  u.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  the  founder  of  tho  Alexandrian  mathe- 
matical school.  He  was  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
well  read  in  its  doctrines.  It  was  his  answer  to 
Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
easier,  that  there  was  no  royal  road.    Of  the  nu- 
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merous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant: — 1.  2to<x<*«,  the  Elements,  in  13 
books,  with  a  Uth  and  15Ui  added  by  HvrstcLxs. 
2.  Attofi4ra%  the  Data,  containing  100  proposi- 
tions, with  a  preface  by  Marinas  of  Naples.  3. 
Elaaryttyif  'Apiwfiidi,  a  Treatise  on  Music  ;  and  4. 
Kararofx))  KcwoVor,  the  Division  of  the  Scale :  one 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  bo 
rejected.  5.  ^atfiusn,  the  Appearances  (of  tho 
heavensX  6.  'Cwnird,  on  Optics  ;  and  7.  Kotow- 
rpiKd,  on  Catoptrics.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregory,  with  the  title  EvaAsfSov  ta  m(6utpa. 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3  vols.  4 to.  Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18,  by  Peyrard.  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Berol.  1826,  8vo.— & 
Of  Megara,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (a  c.  399),  Kuclides  took 
refuge  in  Megara,  and  there  established  a  school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed 
the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  6  dialogues,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Me- 
garic, sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic 

Eucratldes  (Efapar/oV),  king  of  Hactria,  from 
about  B.  c  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquests 
in  the  N.  of  India, 
Euctemon,  the  astronomer.  [Mbton.] 
Eudamldaa  (Ei>8afu8a*-).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  a  c.  330  to  abont  300.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamus  III.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  III.  —  II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Archidamus  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father 
of  Agis  IV. 

Eudomoa  (E05jjju©*\  1.  Of  Cyprus,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  EvUnpot  ^  wepi  <(/vX^f«  which  is  lost  — 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  ;  and  one 
of  tbem  even  bears  the  name  of  Eudcmus,  namely, 
the  'H0(«ta  Eto^uta,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a  recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited  by 
Euderous.  [See  p.  85,  b.J  —  3.  The  physician  of 
Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar,  who  assisted 
her  and  Sejanus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

Eudocia  (Etowtte).  L  Originally  called  Athe- 
naia,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
nrsirricd  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.  n.  421  ; 
and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  460.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ;  and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  Homero-Centoncst  which  is  composed 
of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  roan  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful.  —  2. 
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Of  Macrembolia,  wife  of  the  emperors  Constantino 
XI.  Ducaaand  Romanua  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  d.  1059 
— 1071),  wrote  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mytho- 
logy, which  the  called  'Iwid,  Violarimm,  or  lied 
of  Violet*,  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Villoison,  in  his  Aneedota  Gnuva,  Venice,  1781. 
The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

Eudoses,  a  people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
pml»ably  in  the  modern  Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus  (ECSoiot).  L  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
Aeschines,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician, and  legislator,  lived  about  B»  c  366.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens, 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo  says  that  the 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
hi«  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets  ;  and  he  is  also  stated  to 
have  made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost ;  but  the  substance 
of  his  +xuv6fi*va  U  preserved  by  A  rat  us,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title.  — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Agathocles— S.  Of  Cycicua,  a  geographer,  who 
went  from  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra, in  voyages  to  India  ;  but  afterwards  being 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Gades.  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  Africa  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  without  success.    He  lived  about  B.  c  130. 

Eugamon  (EvydVtw),  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived  about  B.  c.  568. 
His  poem  (TrfXryovla)  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  epic 
cycle.    It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

EuganSi,  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
netia  on  the  Adriatic  sen,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  by  the  Hcneti 
or  Veneti.  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  were  the  Euganei  Colles.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Juv.  viii.  15.) 

EuhemlrM  (E«ih«/h»),  probably  a  native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Casaandrr 
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him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
he  came  to  an  island  called  Panchaea.  After  his 
return  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Upi  'Araypaupt), 
or  a  Sacred  //is/wy,  in  9  books.  He  gave  this 
title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  bis  information  from  'Avaypacpai, or  inscrip- 
tions in  temples,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  Eu- 
hemcrus  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrcnaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  represented  as 
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having  originally  been  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  as  warriors,  or  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zeus,  for 
example,  was  a  king  of  Crete,  who  had  been  a 
great  conqueror ;  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
iu  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  a  column  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Uranus,  Cronus,  and,  Zeus.  The  book  was  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  very  popular, 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historians,  such  aa 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it.  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  Euhemerus  an  atheist.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  that  the 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  fables 
invented  by  men. 

Eulaeua  (EuAcubt :  O.  T.  Ulai :  Karoon),  a 
river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of  Elymalis,  rising 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  S.  through  Mesohntene, 
passing  E.  of  Susa,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  Pa- 
sitigris,  falling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  Eulaeus 
fall  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others  identify  the  two 
rivers, 

Eumaetu  (Efftuuof),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a  son  of  Ctesius,king  of  the  island  of 
Syrie  ;  he  had  been  carried  away  from  his  father's 
house  by  a  Phoenician  slave,  and  Phoenician 
sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysses. 

Eumelua  (EtyxnAot).  L  Son  of  Admetus  and 
Alcestis,  went  with  1 1  ships  from  Pherae  to  Troy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  horses, 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  Apollo,  and 
with  which  Eumelus  would  have  gained  the  prise 
at  the  funeral  games  of  Patrocltu,  if  his  chariot 
had  not  been  broken.  His  wife  was  Iphtbima, 
daughter  of  Icarius.  —  2.  Of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
iiacchiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His  name  is 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He 
flourished  about  B.c.  760.  His  principal  poem 
seems  to  have  been  his  Corinthian  History. 

Eumenes  {l&bnirni).  L  Of  Cardia,  served 
as  private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.  c  323)  Eumenes  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pont  us, 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  Perdiccas,  who  subdued  these  pro- 
vinces for  him.  When  Perdiccas  marched  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eumenes 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipatcr  and  C ra- 
te rus  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenes  met  with  great 
success;  he  defeated  Neoptolemus,  who  had  revolted 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  be  again  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Cra terns  and  Neoptolemus: 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was  slain 
by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  a  deadly 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2  armies.  Meantime 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320 — 
316).  It  was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  con- 
summate skill;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
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inferiority  of  hi*  forces,  he  maintained  his  ground 
•gainst  his  enemies,  tilt  he  was  surrendered  by 
the  Argyraspids  to  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  316.  Uc  was  45  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  as  a 
general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a  far  more  important  position  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  But  as  a 
Greek  of  Cordis,  and  not  a  native  Macedonian,  he 
was  constantly  looked  upon  with  dislike  both  by 
bis  opponents  and  companions  in  arms.  —  2.  I. 
King  of  PanuAMUS,  reigned  b,c  263—241  ;  and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaerus.  He 
obtained  a  victory  near  Sard  is  over  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  thus  established  his  dominion  over  the 
vinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.— 3. 
King  of  Pkrgamva,  reigned  a  c.  197 — 159; 
and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Attalus  I.  He 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  cultivate.  He  supported  the  Romans  in 
their  war  against  Antiochus ;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  latter  (190)  he  received  from  the 
senate  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lycaonia, 
as  well  as  Lysimachia,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
By  this  means  be  was  at  once  raised  from  a  state 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a  powerful  monarchy.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,and 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  but  both  wars  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Romans.  At  a  later  period  Eumenes  wa*  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  corresponded  secretly  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
latter  with  the  Romans.  Eumenes  assiduously  cul- 
tivated all  the  arts  of  peace :  Pergamus  became 
under  his  rule  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rose  to  be 
a  rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Eumenla  (Etl/isVcia  or  Ei/ttyla  :  IsMdi),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  rivers  Glaucus  and 
Cludrus,  N.  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  Attalus 
II.  after  his  brother  and  predecessor  Eumenes  II. 
There  are  indications  which  seem  to  connect  the 
time  of  its  foundation  with  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Corinth. 

Eumenldea  (ZvutvlStt),  also  called  Erinyes, 
not  Erinnycs  ('Eptrvst,  'Eptrvs),  and  by  the 
Romans  Furiaa  or  Dirae,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a  personification  of  curses  pro- 
nounced upon  a  criminal.  The  name  Erinys  is 
the  more  ancient  one  ;  its  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  ipu*t  or  iptwaw, 
I  hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
iptvU*,  I  am  angry  ;  so  that  the  Erinyes  were 
either  the  angry  goddesses,  or  the  goddesses  who 
hunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal.  The  name 
Eumenides,  which  signifies  "  the  well-meaning, M 
or  "soothed  g(iddee«es,n  is  a  mere  euphemism,  be- 
cause people  dreaded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses 
by  their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the 
Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 
come soothed.  It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism 
thai  at  Athens  the  Erinyes  were  called  atfiyal  &*olt 
or  the  venerable  goddesses.  —  Homer  sometimes 
mentions  an  Eriuyt,  but  more  frequently  Erinyes 


in  the  plural.  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Ere  bos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  n  criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  puuish  are  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup- 
pliants. They  took  away  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Ge, 
and  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Uranus.  Aeschylus  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Night ;  and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Ge.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Erinyes  are  men- 
tioned. Aeschylus  describes  them  as  divinities 
more  ancient  than  the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ;  with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes. 
Euripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  are  TisiphSne,  Alec  to, 
and  Megaera.  They  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  i.  e.  a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had 
a  sanctuary  and  a  grotto  near  the  Areopagus :  their 
statues,  however,  bad  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colon  us. 

Eumenlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun)  in  Gaul,  held  a  high  office  under 
Constantius  Chlorua.  He  is  the  author  of  4  orations 
in  the  *»  Panegyrici  V^teres,"  namely:  I.  Oratio 
pro  inttaurandis  seholis%  a  lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  the 
school  at  Autun,  a.  d.  296  or  297.  2.  Panegyriau 
Constantio  Caesari  dictus,  delivered  296  or  297.  3. 
Panegyrkus  Constantino  Augusta  dictus,  delivered 
310.  4.  Gratiarum  actio  Constantino  A  uguUo  Fla~ 
viensium  nomine,  delivered  311. 

Eumolpna  (EJSacAmt),  »•  "the  good 

singer,"  a  Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Po&eidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas. 
As  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his  daughter 
Benthesicyma.  When  be  had  grown  up,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Benthesicyma;  but  as  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  his  wife's  sister,  be 
was  expelled  together  with  his  son  Ismarus.  They 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpus 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  be 
was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of  his  son 
Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  w  ho  were  involved  in 
a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eumolpus  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  came  with  a  numerous  band  of 
Tbracians,  but  he  was  slam  by  Erechtheus.  Eu- 
molpus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 

I mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demcter  and 
Dionysus.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
by  his  son  Ccryx  (who  was,  according  to  tome 
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account*,  the  son  of  Hermes),  and  his  family,  the 
Eumoljtidae,  continued  till  the  latest  times  the 
priesU  of  Detncter  at  Elensis.  —  The  legends  con- 
nected Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  :rjiny  different  traditions 
about  Euraolpus  that  some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  there  were  2  or  3  persons  of  that  name. 

Eanaplus  ( Riurfyiof),  a  Greek  sophist,  was  born 
atSordis  a.  d.  347,  and  lived  and  taught  at  Athens 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  He  wrote, 
1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (Bfo»  $tKo<r6<f>*v  itttt  tro<punin>)y 
still  extant,  containing  23  biographies  of  sophist*, 
most  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  Eunapins, 
or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  extremely  brief,  and  the  style  is 
*  intolerably  inflated,  yet  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant information  respecting  a  period,  on  which 
we  have  no  other  information.  Eunnpius  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Platonista,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Edited  by  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822.  2.  A 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Dexippus  (Mrra 
A«£imror  XP0*1*^  foropfa),  in  1 4  books,  began  with 
A.  d.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work 
we  have  only  extracts,  which  are  published  along 
with  Dexippus.  [Dbxippvh.] 

Euneus  (EeVqos  or  Eforvt),  a  son  of  Jason  and 
Hypsipyle'in  Lcmnos,  supplied  the  Greeks  with 
wine  during  their  war  against  Troy.  He  purchased 
Lycaon  of  Patroclus  for  a  silver  urn. 

Eundmia.  [Horak.] 

Eundmus  (ECko^oi),  king  of  Sparta,  i*  described 
by  some  as  the  father  of  Lycurgus  and  Poly  deck*. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  places  him  in  his  list 
after  Polydectes.  In  all  probability,  the  name  was 
invented  with  reference  to  the  Lycurgcan  Ei/vofila, 
and  Ennomus,  if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be 
identified  with  Polydectes. 

Eunus  (EGvovt),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  in  the  servile  war.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by 
interpreting  dreams  ;  to  the  effect  of  which  he 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  bis 
month  and  other  similar  juggleries.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  soon  collected  formidable  forces, 
with  which  he  defeated  several  Roman  armies. 
The  insurrection  now  became  so  formidable  that 
for  3  successive  years  (b.  c.  134 — 132)  3  cousuls 
were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  3rd  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was  finally 
pat  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eunus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at  Morgantia,  of  the 
disease  called  tnorftus  jwdieuUiru. 

Eupillum  or  Eapollom  (EdadAw,  ErfraAior : 
Evs-aAifuj  ),  a  town  of  the  Loch  Osome,  N.  of  Nau- 
jttctns.  subsequently  included  in  Aetolia  Epictetua. 

EupAtor  (Ei/vdrwp),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  king*  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  See  Antiochup,  Mithridatxs. 

Eupatdrfum  or  Eupatorfa,  (EUvar^ptor,  EuVa- 
ropfa)  a  town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taarica,  founded 
by  Mithridatea  Eupator,  and  named  after  him. 

Euphaes  (Eu<f>aTjt),  king  of  the  Mcssenians,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  first  M  esse  man 
war.    He  was  succeeded  by  Aristodbmih. 

Euphemus  (EC^tjuoj),  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  Tityua,  or  by  Mecionice  or 
Oris,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  Enrotas.  According 
to  ape  account  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Panopeus 
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on  the  Ccphtssos  in  Phocis,  and  according  to 
another  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  afterwards  lived 
at  Taenarus.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  the 
lifter  of  Hercules  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Cal ydonian 
hunters,  and  the  helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the 
Argonauts,  and,  by  a  power  which  his  father  bad 
granted  to  him,  he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  as 
on  firm  ground.  He  is  mentioned  also  as  the 
ancestor  of  Rntras,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 

Euphorbus  ( EC^opgor).  L  Son  of  Panthous,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Mene- 
laus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Mycenae. 
Pvthannras  asserted  that  he  had  once  been  the 
Trojan  Euphorbus,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
took  down  at  first  sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus 
from  the  temple  of  Hera  (cftpeo  Trojana  rrfuotem~ 
pom  ttttattu%  Her.  Ourm.  i.  28. 1 1 ).— 2.  Physician 
of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauritania,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century  il  c,  and  brother  to  An  to  ni  us 
Mu.<a,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

Euphorion  (Zinpopiwy).  L  Father  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus.— 2  Son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a 
tragic  poet.— 8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymnctus,  was  bom 
about  b.  c.  274.  He  became  the  librarian  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  221,  and  died  in  Syria, 
either  at  Apamea,  or  at  Antioch.  The  following 
were  the  most  important  of  the  poems  of  Euphorion 
in  heroic  verse :  —  1.  'HffioSos,  probably  an  agri- 
cultural poem.  2.  Mojrtiiria,  go  called  from  an  old 
name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  country  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  3. 
XiAidSti,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persons, 
who  had  defrauded  Euphorion  of  money  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000 
verses.  He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  also  by  the 
emperor  Tiberias,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite. Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  historical 
and  grammatical  works.  AU  his  works  are  lost, 
but  the  fragments  are  collected  by  Mciuekc,  in  his 
Analrcta  Ale-ruiuirma,  Bcrol.  1843. 

Euphraxtor  (EoVpodVup),  a  distinguished  statuary 
and  painter,  was  a  native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
but  practised  his  art  at  Athens.  He  nourished 
about  B.  c.  338.  His  most  celebrated  statue  was  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  judge  of  the  pod- 
d esses,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achil- 
les ;  the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt, 
a  copy  of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  pre- 
served in  a  porch  in  the  Ccramicus  at  Athens.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  12  gods;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  and  Demos. 
— Eupbranor  also  wrote  works  on  proportion  and 
on  colours  (d»  Symmetria  et  Color ilm$\  the  two 
points  in  which  his  own  excellence  seems  chiefly 
to  have  consisted.  Pliny  says  that  be  was  the 
first  who  properly  expressed  the  dignity  of  heroes, 
by  the  proportions  he  gave  to  their  statues.  He 
made  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
the  heads  and  limbs  larger. 

Euphrates  (  Eu^pdVns),  an  eminent  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
tired  of  life,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  Hadrian 
permission  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison. 

Euphrates  ^EiS^m* :  O.  T.  Phrat:  AY  Frat), 
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•  great  rirer  of  W.  Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  consists,  in  iU  upper  course, 
of  2  branches,  both  of  which  rite  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  N.  branch  ( Kara- Sou ) ,  which 
is  the  true  Euphrates,  rises  in  the  mountain  above 
Brxeroum  (the  M.  Abas  or  Capotes  of  the  ancients) 
and  flows  W.  and  8.W.  to  a  little  above  lat  39° 
and  E.  of  long.  39°,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving  the 
S.  branch  {.\tourad-Ckai\,  or,  as  the  ancients  called 
it.  the  Ahhamar,  it  breaks  through  the  main  chain 
of  the  Taurus  between  Melitene  and  Samosata,  and 
then  flows  in  a  genera)  8.  direction,  till  it  reaches 
iat  36°,  whence  it  flows  in  a  general  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, till  it  approaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to  Se- 
leucia,  where  the  distance  between  the  2  rivers 
was  reckoned  at  only  200  stadia.  Then  it  flows 
through  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  at  first  receding 
further  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  approaching 
it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  already  had  its 
waters  much  diminished  by  numerous  canals,  which 
irrigated  the  country  in  ancient  times,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  which  at  present  has  converted  much  of  the 
once  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a 
marshy  desert.  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates 
is  between  600  and  600  miles.  In  its  upper  course, 
before  reaching  the  Taurus,  its  N.  branch  and  a 
part  of  the  united  stream  divided  Armenia  Major 
from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  ita  lower 
course  divided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief 
tributary,  besides  the  Ananias,  was  the  Aborrkas. 

Euphxon  (Efypwr),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  plays,  however,  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Euphrosyne,  one  of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

Eupolia  (EB*o\m),  Wn  of  SotipolU,  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  3  who  are 
dintingnUhed  by  Horace,  in  his  well-known  line, 
**  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetae," 
above  all  the ...  *•  alii  quorum  priaca  comocdia 
Tirorum  est."  He  was  born  about  B.  c  446,  and 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama  in  his  1 7th 
year,  429,  two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story 
waa,  that  Alcibiades,  when  sailing  to  Sicily  (415), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  tea,  in  revenge  for  an  attack 
which  be  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Bd*-ra«; but  this 
cannot  be  true,  as  we  know  that  Eupolis  produced 
plays  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  probably 
dieil  in  41 1.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Eupolis  seems  to  hare  been  the  liveliness  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  impart- 
ing ita  images  to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is 
said  to  have  even  surpassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated  Cra- 
tinus. Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  b-sa  elaborate 
attack  than  that  in  the  Cloud*  of  Aristophanes. 
The  dead  were  not  exempt  from  his  abuse,  for 
there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his,  in  which 
Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  treated. — A  close  re- 
lation subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes, 
not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other. 
Cratinus  attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from 
Eupolis,  and  f-.upolis  in  his  Barrat  made  the  same 
charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knights. 
The  Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Para  basis  of  the 
Kniakts  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or  third)  edition 
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I  of  the  Clouds,  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of 
I  imitating  the  Knights  in  his  Afaricas,  and  taunts 
him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jesting  on  his 
rival's  baldness, 

Enpompua  (Efrropwot),  of  Sicyon,  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Zeuxis,  Parrhasiut,  and  Timanthee,  and  the  in- 
structor of  Pamphilos,  the  master  of  A  pellet.  The 
fame  of  Eu  pom  pus  led  to  the  creation  of  a  3rd 
school  of  Greek  art,  the  Sicyonian,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  was  placed. 

Euripides  <  hvpnlSnt).  L  The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mnetarchus  and  Clito, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Salamia,  n.  c. 
480,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the 
Persians  off  that  island,  whitber  his  parents  had 
fled  from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Some 
writers  relate  that  his  parents  were  in  mean  circum- 
stances, and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  a  herb-seller,  and  not  a  very  honest  one 
either ;  but  much  weight  cannot  be  accorded  to 
these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his 
family  was  respectable.  We  arc  told  that  the  poet, 
when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble 
Athenians  at  the  Thargclian  festival, — an  office  for 
which  nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in* 
struction,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  hit 
pupils  among  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is  said  that 
the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  predicted 
by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned 
with  **  sacred  garlands,**  in  consequence  of  which 
hit  father  had  htm  trained  to  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
and  we  learn  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  won  the 
prize  at  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and 
offered  himself,  when  17  years  old,  as  a  candidate 
at  the  Olympic  games,  bnt  was  not  admitted  be- 
cause of  some  doubt  about  his  age.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  art 
of  painting,  not,  as  we  learn,  without  success.  To 
philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with 
much  interest  and  energy,  studying  physics  under 
Anaxagoraa,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  Prodicus.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Socrates,  and  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagonu 
have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  of  his  playa. 
He  it  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of 
1 8  ;  but  the  first  play,  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
own  name,  was  the  PeliatUs,  when  he  waa  25 
years  of  age  (a  c.  455).  In  441  he  gained  for  the 
first  time  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  ex- 
hibit playa  until  408,  the  date  of  the  Orestes. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  Athena  for  the  court  of 
Archelatlt,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which 
step  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary 
scandal  has  ascribed  it  to  hit  disgust  at  the  intrigue 
of  hit  wife  with  Cephitophon,  and  the  ridicule 
which  waa  tbowered  upon  bim  in  consequence  by 
the  comic  poets.  But  the  whole  story  baa  been  re- 
futed by  modern  writers.  Other  causes  more  pro- 
bably led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arche- 
laiia,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honours  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others  had 
probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and  he 
mntt  have  been  aware  that  hit  philosophical  tenets 
were  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  He 
died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age  of  75.  Most 
testimonies  agree  in  stating  that  he  waa  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  according  to 
tome,  were  set  upon  bim  through  envy  by  Arrhi- 
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daeus  and  Cratenas,  two  rival  poets.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  go 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play  he 
made  his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  account* 
which  we  find  in  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  hatred  to 
the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  hnve  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  tale  docs  not  deserve 
credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious  and  austere 
temper :  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia, and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  world  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed  appa- 
rently  with  pantheistic  views.  [Anaxagoras.] 
To  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  roust 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  faith  of  Aeschylus  ;  nor  can  wc  fail  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  popular  religious  system  around 
bim,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into  it.  He  fre- 
quently altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  Thus,  in  the  Orestes,  Menelalis 
comes  before  us  as  a  selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton ;  in  the  Helena,  the  notion  of 
Stesichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  never 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
Mu\op  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  ;  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
slave  of  Neoptolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the 
past  in  her  quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  perils  of 
her  present  situation ;  and  Electro,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life  ;  men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ;  under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us ;  it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a  mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a  wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in 
bis  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are :  bis  con- 
stant employment  of  the  u  Deus  ex  machina ; 11 
the  diiconnexion  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ;  the  extremely  awkward  and  for- 
mal character  of  his  prologues  ;  and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  ypA/uu  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  making  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist, 
and  Hecuba  like  a  free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
at  subtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  cha- 
racters to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted 


also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking- 
According  to  some  accounts,  be  wrote,  in  all,  75 
plays  ;  according  to  other*,  92.  Of  these,  1 8  are 
extant,  if  we  omit  the  Rhesus,  which  is  probably 
spurious.  A  list  is  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  pro- 
bable : — Alcestis,  a  c  438.  This  play  was  brought 
out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood  therefore 
in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bean,  in  wmc  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly 
in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  his  cups. 
Metlea,  431.  I/ippolytas  Coronifer,  428,  gained 
the  first  'trize.  Hecuba,  exhibited  before  423. 
Heradidae,  abou  t  4  2 1 .  Supplkes,  about  421.  Ion, 
of  uncertain  date.  Hercules  Furent,  of  uncertain 
date.  Andromache^  about  420—417.  Troades, 
415.  Elecira,  about  415—413.  Helena,  412. 
Iphigenia  at  Tauri  of  uncertain  date.  Orestes,  408. 
Phoeuissue,  of  uncertain  date.  Bacchae:  this  play 
was  apparently  written  for  representation  at  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  the 
life  of  Euripides.  Iphigenia  at  Aulis :  this  play, 
together  with  the  Bacchae  and  the  Afcmaeon,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by 
the  younger  Euripides.  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date  : 
it  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama.  Besides  the  plays,  there 
are  extant  5  letters,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious. — Editions. 
By  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778  ;  by  Beck,  Leipzig, 
1778—88  ;  by  Matthiae,  I-eipzig,  1813—29  ;  and 
a  variorum  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  separate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  e.  g.  by  Por- 
son,  Elmsley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Her- 
mann.—-2.  The  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  the 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  brought 
out  3  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  viz.  the 
Alcmaeon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Iphigenia  at  Au- 
lis, and  the  Bacchae, 

Euripuj  (Efyxvot),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably  vio- 
lent, is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  Euboea  from  Boeotia,  in  which  th« 
ancients  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  7 
times  in  the  day.  The  extraordinary  tides  of  the 
Euripus  have  been  noticed  by  modern  observers : 
the  water  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  8  miles  an 
hour.  At  Chalcis  there  was  a  bridge  over  the 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

Euromul  (ECpvpos ;  Jaklys),  a  small  town  of 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Grion  (a  ridge  parallel  to 
Mt  Latmus),  in  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Ala- 
banda.    It  lay  8  English  miles  N.W.  of  Mylasa. 

Europa  (Evp&n>),  according  to  the  Iliad  (xiv. 
321),  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tradition  a  daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpassing  beauty  charmed 
Zeus,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her  maidens  were 
sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the 
tameness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  moun- 
his  back  ;  whereupon  Zeus  nuhed  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  be- 
came by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  Sarp£dou.  She  afterwards  married 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

Europa  (Eilpwnr),  one  of  the  3  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  even  there  it  does  not 
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indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the  mainland  of  I 
Hellas  proper,  in  opposition  to  Peloponnesus  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Herodotus  is  the  first 
writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  ;  but  the  most  probable  of  the  numerous 
conjectures  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  called  it  Europa  (from  tipCs,  *»  broad,"  and 
the  root  da*,  "  to  see"),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coast.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  E.  differed  at 
various  periods.  In  earlier  times  the  river  Phasis 
was  usually  supposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times even  the  A  raxes  and  the  Caspian  sea  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  the  river  Tanais  and  the  Pal  us 
Macotis  were  usually  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  N.  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Europu*.  [Titarbsius.] 

Eurdpus  ( ECpuncot  j.  L  A  city  of  Caria,  after- 
words named  Idrias.— 2.  (Yerubohu,  or  KtUat-el- 
Nejin  ?X  »  city  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in 
Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ;  called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia.  — 3.  Europus  was  the 
earlier  name  of  Dura  Ni  can  oris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Scleucus  Nicator 
to  Rhagae  in  Media.  [Arsacia.] 

Eurdtaa  (Eipwrat).  L  (Uasilipotamo),  the 
chief  river  in  Laconia,  but  not  navigable,  rises  in 
Mt.  Boreum  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S. wards, 
passing  Sparta  on  the  E.,  through  a  narrow  and 
fruitful  valley,  into  the  Lacouian  gulf.  — 2.  See 
Titarssius. 

EnrjNLlUfl  (EfyoaAos).  1  Son  of  Mecisteus,one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew  several  Trojans. 
•—2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamla. 

Bury  an  oa  sr.  [Prlop&J 

Eurf  bates  {Evpv€dri)s).  1.  Called  Erilotet  by 
Latin  writers,  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.—8.  The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Troy. 

Eux^batus  (Zipv€arus\  an  Ephcsian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a  large  stun  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy- 
rus, and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed  into 
a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Eurfbla  (EupuSia),  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Ge, 
mother  by  Crius  of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perse*. 

Euxyblides.  [Tiirmistoclrs.] 

Euxyclea  (EipwcAsia),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Teleinncluis, 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 
by  a  scar,  and  afterwords  faithfully  assisted  him 
against  the  suitors. 

EuryMIce  (EV*M-  1.  Wife  of  Orpheus 
[Orfhrus.].  — 2.  An  Illyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip.— 8.  An  Illyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
of  Mncedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  [Cynanr], 
Perdiccas  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrhi- 
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daeus.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re- 
turn to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  but 
she  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  lifc,a&  31 7. 
—  5.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of  3  sons, 
vis.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleagcr,  and  a  third 
(whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  ;  and  of  2  daugh- 
ters, Ptolenuris,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
son  of  Lysimachus  —6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family 
descended  from  the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  first 
married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  and 
after  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  that  city. 

Euxyldchus  (EhpvXoxos).  L  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
sons  of  Aegyptus.  —2.  A  Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.  c.  426,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Demosthenes  at  Olpae. 

Eurym&don  (Eupvpiihvt).  L  One  of  the  Ca- 
blri,  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcoa.  — 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. —  3.  Son  of 
Ptolemaeus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  —  4. 
Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in 
the  expedition  to  Corey ra,  a  c.  428,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  first  of  the  two  sea-rights  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

EurjhnSdon  (Evpvutliw :  KapriSu),  a  small 
river  in  Parophylia,  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
of  AsrKNDl'8,  through  which  it  flowed  ;  celebrated 
for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
sians on  its  banks  (a  c.  469). 

Eurymenae  (Etpvutvat),  a  town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  E.  of  Ossa. 

Eurynome  (Efcpwo>ij).  L  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus,  Enrynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titans.  —  2.  A  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Euryphon  (Evpwpwr)' *  celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hippo- 
crates,  but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  Krituu  IVv/uu,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 

Eurj^pon,  otherwise  called  EurjKIon  ( Evpinrwr, 
Evpvrittv),  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eurynontidae. 

Eurfpjrluj  (EvovwvXot).  i,  Son  of  Enaemon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Or- 
menion to  Troy  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris,  he  was 
nursed  and  cured  by  Patroclu*.  Among  the  hero.  • 
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of  Hyrin,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  ton  of  Poseidon  and 
Celaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  he  ruled  in 
the  country  afterward*  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Argonauts.  He  mar- 
ried Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus.  —  2. 
Son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea,  king  of  Cos,  was 
killed  by  Hercules  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
landed  in  Cos,  and  being  taken  for  a  pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eurypylus,  whom  be  loved.— •  8.  Son  of 
Tclephus  and  Astyochc,  king  of  Mysia  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Eurypylus  killed  Machaon,  but  was  him- 
self slain  by  Neoptolemus. 

Eur^s&ces  (EfcfwdVijf),  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajaz  and  Tecmessa,  named  after  the  **  broad  shield" 
of  his  father.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Philaeiu  had  given  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
2  brothers  received  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Eurysaces  was  honoured  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
with  an  altar. 

Eurysthenes  (Edpvo-faVni),  and  Procles  (IIpo- 
*Aq?),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  born, 
according  to  the  common  account  before,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their 
father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of 
his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  bad  not  even 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2  should  succeed  him. 
The  mother  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
elder,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty 
thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pan i tea,  a  Messcnian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly  given 
to  Eurysthenes  and  retained  by  his  descendants. 
From  these  2  brothers,  the  2  royal  families  in 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  Euryst&enidae  and  Prodidae.  The  former  were 
also  called  theAgidae  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes ; 
and  the  latter  Eurypontidae  from  Eurypon,  grand* 
son  of  Procles. 

EuryBtheus.  [Hzrculks.] 

Eurytus  (Efpvrot).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratonice,  was  king  of  Oechalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  skilful 
nrcber  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Iole,  Iphitus,  Molion  or  Dciou, 
Clytius,  and  Tozeus.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  his  art.  He  offered  his  daughter  Iole 
as  a  prize  to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his 
sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prize,  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  Iole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  he 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched 
acainst  Oechalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  (Od.  viii. 
226.)  —  9.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  Elis. 
[  Molionks.]  —  3.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Antianlra, 
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and  brother  of  Echion,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
—4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Philolaus. 

Eusebius  (EuWfioi),  surnamed  PampkUi  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Patnphilus, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  Eusebius  was  born  in  Palestine 
about  a.  n.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  315, 
and  died  about  340.  He  had  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  Arians,  though  he  signed  the  creed  of 
the  council  of  Nicaea.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning.  His  most  important  works  are : — 1 .  The 
Chroniccm  (xpovtKa  TratnoSaxrjt  l<rr<yplai\  a  work 
of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  in  2  books.  The  first,  entitled  ^Mrypa^'a, 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medea,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  Africanus  [Afri- 
canvs],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates, with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The 
second  book  consists  of  synchronological  tables, 
with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occur- 
rences, from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration 
of  Constan tine's  Victnnalia  at  Nicomedia,  A.  n.  327, 
and  at  Rome,  A.  D.  328.  The  Greek  tezt  of  the 
Chronicon  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger, 
Lejden,  1606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  extant 
an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher,  Venice,  1818.— 2. 
The  Praeparatio  Evangelica  {tbayjtXi^s  Awo- 
8ci'{f»T  vpowapatTKtuli)  in  15  books,  is  a  collection 
of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  in  the  study 
of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chronica*  is  with 
reference  to  history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  spe- 
cimens from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  15-14,  and  again  in 
1628,  and  by  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688.  —  3.  The 
Demotutratio  EvanpeJica  («i>oyy«Aiirh  Mit^is)  in 
20  books,  of  which  10  are  extant,  is  a  collection  of 
evidences,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  Jews.  This  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  work,  giving  the  arguments 
which  the  Praeparatio  was  intended  to  make  the 
mind  ready  to  receive.  Edited  with  the  Pmepa- 
ratio in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 
—  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  (/»t«rAij«ria«Ti«^ 
Itrropia),  in  10  books,  containing  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Licinins,  a.  D.  324.  Edited  with  the  other 
Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Cambridge, 
1720,  and  separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838. — 
5.  De  Marty ribtu  Palacstinae,  being  an  account  of 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  from 
a.  D.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appendiz  to  the  eighth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History.— 6.  Against  Hierodes.  Hierocles 
had  advised  Diocletian  to  begin  his  persecution, 
and  had  written  2  books,  called  k6yot  ^iAaAijfifTr, 
comparing  our  Lord's  miracles  to  those  of  A  poll  o- 
niua  of  Tyana.  In  answering  this  work,  Eusebius 
reviews  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus.  It 
is  published  with  the  works  of  Philostratus. — 
7.  Against  MarceUus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  2  books. 
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8.  De  EccJesiasiiea  Theo!nffia%  a  continuation  of  tbe 
former  work.  —  9.  De  Vita  Ckmstantini^  4  books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
but  edited  separately  by  Heinichen,  1830. — 10. 
Ononuuticon  de  Locis  Ih4>r<iicis,a,  description  of  the 
towns  and  placet  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Eustathlua  (EvtrrdBias).  L  Of  Cappadocia,  a 
Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  was  a  pupil  of  Iomblichus 
and  Aedesius.  In  a.  v.  358,  he  was  sent  by  Con- 
atantius  as  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  be  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour.  —2.  Or  Eumathiua,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a  Greek  romance  mil  books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hysminios  and 
Hysmine.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable, 
and  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  1792.— •  3.  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  moat  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Jlaptic6o\eu  tit  tV  'Opfyov 
"LXidSa  xoi  'OSua<rtlay\  or  rather  his  collection  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentators  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  and  critics ;  and  as  nearly  all  the 
works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts 
are  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
us.  Editions :  At  Rome,  1542—1550,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ;  at  Leipzig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathius  a  commentary 
on  Dionysius  Periegetee,  which  is  published  with 
most  editions  of  Dionysius.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Pindar,  which  seems  to  be 
lost.  —4.  Usually  called  Eustatbiua  Roman  us, 
a  celebrated  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  filled  various 
high  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  A.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

Eustratloa  (Efarrpdrtoj),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Coronenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a  very  fragmentary  state :  vis.  1.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  2nd  book  of  the  Analytica,  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Ethka  Nicomackca. 

Euterpe.  [Musab.] 

Euthydemoa  (EMvStyios).  L  A  sophist,  was 
born  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thurii  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
years.  The  pretensions  of  Kuthydetnua  and  his 
brother  are  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  former.*—  S.  King  of 
Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  his  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
power  over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bac- 
trian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
aliout  b.  c.  212,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  be  eventually  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Euthymua  (E£0u/4ot),  a  hero  of  Loch  in  Italy, 


son  of  Astyclcs  or  of  the  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  htrcngth  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Polites,  to  whom  a  fair  maiden  was  sacrificed 
every  year.  Euthymus  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  river  Caecinus. 

Eutdcluj  (EvTOKtos)  of  Ascalon,  the  commenta- 
tor on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  d.  560.  His  commentaries  are 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Ai"ollonjl'8  and  Ah- 

CHlMEnKS. 

Eutrapelua,  P.  Voluuinlua,  a  Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapclus  (EfrrparcAor), 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheria,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  freedwoman  and 
mistress  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus,  whence  we  find 
her  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  (Eput.  i.  18.  31.) 

Eutresli  (Edrp^o-wi),  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Eutresi*  (E0rpne-if),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia 
between  Thespiae  nnd  Plataeae,  with  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Eu- 
treMtes. 

Eutroplus.  1.  An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  tbe  E.  on 
the  death  of  Rufinus,  a.  n.  395.  He  was  consul 
in  399,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth  ;  he  was  first  banished  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chalcedon.  The  poet  Claudian  wrote  an 
invective  against  Eu tropins. «—  8.  A  Roman  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a  secretary  under  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
A.  D.  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  iu  general  with  care.  The  style  is  in 
perfect  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Taschucke,  Lips.  1796, 
and  by  G  rosso,  Hal.,  1813. 

Euty chides  (E&tux»iji),  of  Sicyon,  a  statuary, 
and  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.  c.  300. 

Euxlnus  Pontnjs.    (Pont us  Euxinus.] 

Evadne  ( Ei'  aSrrj).  1.  Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus,  and  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Iamus.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Iphis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Capancus.  For 
details  see  Capankus. 

Evagora*  (Eforyopai),  king  of  Solamis  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  sprung  from  a  family  which  claimed 
descent  from  Teucer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sola- 
mis  ;  and  his  ancestors  appear  to  have  been  during 
a  long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  expelled  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants.  Evagoras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  B.  c.  410.  II ia 
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rule  was  distinguished  for  iU  mildness  and  equity, 
and  he  greatly  increased  the  power  of  Salami*,  speci- 
ally by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet.  He  gave 
a  friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the  latter  took 
refuge  at  Salami*  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  Aegospotami,  405  ;  and  it  was  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Artaxerxes.  Evagoras  received  the  assistance  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabriaa,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  after- 
wards turned  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
war  whs  brought  to  a  close  in  385.  Evagoras  was 
assassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nico- 
clcs.  There  is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico- 
cles. 

Evagrtua  (Et/cfypiot),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  a.  d.  536,  was  by  profession  a  "  seho- 
lasticus"  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  Ecclesiastical 
History,  still  extant,  which  extends  from  a.  d. 
431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  by  Reading,  Camb.  1 720. 

Evander  (EiavSpos).  1.  Son  of  Hermes  by  an 
Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis  or  Nicostrata,  and 
in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Evander  is  said  to 
have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia  into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a 
town,  Pallantium,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently 
incorporated  with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his 
neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing, 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Hercules,  and  music  ;  he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Hercules.  Virgil  (Aen.  via.  51) 
represents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the  time  when 
Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy,  and  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  ngain»t  the  Latins.  Evander  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  as  a  hero.  At 
Rome  he  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventme. 
—  2.  A  Phocian,  was  the  pnpil  and  successor 
of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  b.  c.  215. 

Evenua  (Effqpos).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and  Pom  on  ice, 
and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  details  see  M  arprssa. 
—2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  One  of  these 
poets,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  elder  or 
the  younger,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in  poetry  ;  and  Plato 
in  several  passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat 
ironically,  as  at  ence  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a  poet.  There  are  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

Evenus  {Y.vnv6t:  Fidhari),  formerly  called  Ly- 
cormas,  rises  in  Mt  Oeta,  and  flows  with  a  rapid 
stream  through  Aetolia  into  the  sea,  120  stadia 
W.  of  Antirrhium. 

Evenus  (Etfijwi :  Saudarlf),  a  river  of  Mysia, 
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rising  in  Mt  Temnus,  flowing  S.  through  Aeolis, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Ela'iticus  near  Pitane. 
The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood  nearly  due 
W.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  from  it 
by  an  aqueduct 

Evergetea  (EfapyeVTjf),  the  "  Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honour,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kinps  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  [Ptolemabun.] 

Evlua  (Ei/tot),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animating  cry,  tla,  tiiot 
(Lat  evoe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  god. 

Exidlus  (*E(d««of ),  one  of  the  Lapilhae,  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithotts. 

Exauperantlus,  Julius,  a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
De  A/urn,  Leptdi,  ac  Sertorii  belli*  cirilibus,  which 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  from  the 
Histories  of  Sallust  It  is  appended  to  several 
editions  of  Sallu*t 

EtdongSber.   [Berenice,  No.  1.) 
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Fabaris  or  Farfarua  (Far/a),  a  small  river  in 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Rente  and 
Cures. 

FabattU,  L.  Rosclus,  one  of  Caesar's  lieute- 
nant* in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  b.  (..  49. 
He  espoused  Poropey's  party,  and  was  twice  sent 
with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caesar.  He 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  b.c.  43. 

FabatUB,  Calpurnlus,  a  Roman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  a.  o.  64,  but  escaped  punishment  He 
|  was  grandfather  to  Catpurnia,  wife  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  Addressed  to  him. 

Faberfua.  L  A  debtor  of  M.  Cicero.  —  2. 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

FaMa,  2  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustns. 
I  The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  a  palri- 
i  cian,  and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  B.  c.  376,  and 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 

Fabla  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentcs  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabit  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  part  in  history  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  3  brothers  be- 
longing to  the  gens  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
with  7  successive  consulships,  from  b.  c  485  to 
479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  fate  of  the  306 
Fabii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cremern,  n.  c.  477. 
[ViBt'LANua.]  The  principal  families  of  this 
gens  bore  the  names  of  Ambi'STUS,  Buteo,  Dor- 
so,  La HBo,  Maximub,  Pictor,  and  Vibi'Lanus. 

Fabianus,  PapIrTus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  m  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula. 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

Fabraterfa  ( Fabraternus  :  /Wra/erra),  a  town 
in  Latium  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Trcrus,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Volacians,  but  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  the  Romans. 

Fabric!!  belonged  originally  to  the  Hernican 
town  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  name  lived 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  Fabricius 
Lusclnua,  was  probably  the  first  of  his  family 
who  quitted  Aletrium  and  settled  at  Rome.  He 
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was  one  of  the  moat  popular  heroes  in  the  Roman 
annals,  and,  like  Cincinnati^  and  Curius,  is  the 
representative  of  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the 
good  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship,  a.  c.  282, 
he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sam- 
nites,  gained  a  rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  more  than  400  talents.  Fabricius  pro- 
bably served  as  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  Pyrrhus  in  280  ;  and  at  iu  close  be 
was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr- 
rhus at  Tare n turn  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  ex* 
change  of  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on 
this  occasion  formed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stories  in  Roman  history,  and  was  embellished  in 
every  possible  way  by  subsequent  writers.  So 
much,  however,  seems  certain,  —  that  Pyrrhus  used 
every  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabricius  ;  that 
he  offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  accompany  him  to  Greece ;  but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and 
rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabricius  again 
served  as  legate,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  In  278  Fabricius  was  consul 
a  second  time,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabricius  sent  back 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  bad  offered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  negotia- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste 
for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rafinus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which  had  already 
commenced,  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  distinguished  Fabricius  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Curius  DcntaUis ;  and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabricius  died  as  poor  as  he  had 
lived  ;  he  left  no  dowry  for  bis  daughters,  which 
the  senate,  however,  furnished  ;  and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  state  interred  him  within  the  pomaerium,  al- 
though this  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tables.  — 2. 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum  in  ac.  62,  built  a 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was,  after  him, 
called  pons  Fabricius.  The  name  of  its  author  is 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  ponte  quaUro  capi.  — •  3.  Q. 
Fabriciua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57,  proposed  as 
early  as  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile;  but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force. 

Fadua,  Coaploa,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  o.  44.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Faesilae  (FaesulAnus :  M),  a  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  on  a  hill  5- miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  I<eagne. 
Bulla  sent  to  it  a  military  colony  ;  and  it  was  the 
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headquarters  of  Catiline's  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  &c 

Falacrine  or  Falacrfnum,  a  Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  Via  Solaria  between 
Asculum  and  Rcate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

Falerii  or  Falerlum,  a  town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mt  Soracte,  was 
an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Halesus,  who  settled  there  with  a  body 
of  colonists  from  Argos.  Iu  inhabitants  were  called 
Falisci,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
same  nice  as  the  Aequi,  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Falisci.  Falerii  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  iu  inhabitants 
continued  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  After  a  long  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliscans  yielded  to  Camillas  b.  c.  394.  They 
subsequently  joined  their  neighbours  several  times 
in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  241,  they  again 
revolted.  The  Romans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen 
at  Fallen;  while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
one  are  at  Cirita  Castellan*.  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Colonia  Etmscorum  Falisca," 
or  w  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a  place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Curitis 
or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  the  town. — Falerii  had 
extensive  linen  manufactories,  and  its  white  cows 
were  prized  at  Rome  as  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Falernui  Agar,  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
turous. It  produced  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy,  whit  h  was  reckoned  only  second  to  the  wine 
of  Setia.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianum. 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  old. 

Faleaia  Portua,  a  harbour  in  Etruria,  S.  of 
Populoniura,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

Falisci.  [Falbrm.J 

Faliacua,  Gratlos,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cynctfrticon  Lilxr,  in  540  hexameter  lines.  Printed 
in  Burmann's  and  VVernsdorf 's  Puet.  IaiI.  Min. 

Fannla.  L  A  woman  of  Minturnac,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Mantis,  when  he  came  to  Min- 
turnae  in  his  flight,  p.  c.  88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery .—2.  The  second 
wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus. 

Fanalua.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  187. 
—2.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in  84, 
with  L.  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithridates, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fannius  afterwards  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucullus.  —  3.  C,  one  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Poropey.  —  4.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
59,  opposed  the  lex  agrariu  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Poropey's  party,  and  in  49  went  as 
praetor  to  Sicily.  — 5.  C,  a  contemporary  of  tho 
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younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a  work,  very  popular 
at  tho  time,  on  the  deaths  of  persons  executed  or 


exiled  by  Nero. 
Fannlus  Caepfo. 
Fannlus  Strabo. 


[Cakpio.] 
[Strabo.] 

[QUADRATU8.] 

Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano),  an  important  town 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mctaurus,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the  town 
derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a  colony  of 
veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  u  Colonia  Julia 
Fanestris."  Here  was  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augustus. 

Farfarue.  [Fabaris.] 

Fasclnus,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons ;  and  represented  in  the  form  of  a  phal- 
lus, the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is  fatcinum,  as 
this  symbol  was  believed  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
averting  all  evil  influences. 

Faula  or  Fauna,  according  to  some,  a  concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy  ;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.  [Faunus.] 

Faunas,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Saturnus, 
and  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Lauren tes.  Faunus  acts  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Latium, 
and  was  in  later  times  worshipped  in  2  distinct 
capacities:  first,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ;  and  secondly, as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  festival  of  the  Fau- 
na] ia,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  cattle.  As  a  prophetic  god,  he  was 
believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  A  von  tine, 
near  Rome.  What  Faunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Paula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  female.  —  At 
Rome  there  was  a  round  temple  of  Faunus,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  on  Mount  Caelius ;  and 
another  was  built  to  him,  in  B.c.  196,  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  February.  —  As  the  god 
manifested  himself  in  various  ways,  the  idea  arose 
of  a  plurality  of  Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described 
as  half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian 
Pan,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Faurta.  1.  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sul  In,  and  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla,  was  born 
about  B.  c  88.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
mius,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infamous 
for  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sail  us  t  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  paramours,  and  to  have 
received  a  severe  flogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 
Villiua  was  another  of  her  paramours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  him  "Sullae  gener."  (Sat.i.  2.64.)  — 
—  2.  Flavla  Maximiana,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
anus,  and  wife  of  Constantino  the  Great,  to  whom 
she  bore  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Constant. 

Faustina.  L  Annia  Oaleria,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  Faustina  Senior,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  died  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  141. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  leaded  h<r  with  honours  both  before 
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and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in  honour  of  her 
that  Antoninus  established  a  hospital  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  young  females,  who  were 
called  after  her  purliae  alimentariae  Fauttinianae. 
—  2.  Annia,  or  Faustina  Junior,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  was  married  to  M.  Aurelius  in  a.  n. 
145  or  146,  and  she  died  in  a  village  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  175,  having  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and 
infamous,  that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her 
husband,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive, 
and  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  death,  ap- 
pears truly  marvellous.— 3.  Annia,  grand-daughter 
or  great-grand-daughter  of  M.  Aureliua,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 
Fanit&lus.  [Romulus.] 
Faventla  (Favcntlnus :  Faenxe\  a  town  in 
(iallia  Cisalpina  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  the 
Via  Aetnilia,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactories. 

Favonli  Portua  {Fork)  Favone),  a  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Corsica. 

M.  Favonlua,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticensis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  copied  so  servilely 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato  s  ape.  He  was 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  the  op- 
timates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  b.  c.  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  aversion  to  the  latter,  and  op- 
posed all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Pharsalus,  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
flight,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention.  Upon  Pompey *s  death  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Octavianus. 

Favorinoe,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  GauL 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  intimate  with  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries,  among  others,  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold,  and  with  H  erodes  Atticus,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  house  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  several  works  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Febrie,  the  goddess,  or  rather  the  averter,  of 
fever.  She  had  3  sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in  which 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  bad  worn 
during  a  fever. 

Febrana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  month  general  purifications  and  lustra- 
tions were  celebrated.  The  name  is  connected 
with  februart  (to  purify),  and  frbruae  (purifica- 
tions). Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a  god  of  the 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  (Feralia) 
was  celebrated  in  February. 

Fellcltai,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  a  c. 
75,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Felicitas  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  me- 
dals, in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  (caduceut)  and  a  cornucopia. 
Felix,  Antdnlus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the 
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reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a  brother  of  the 
freedman  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a  freed  man  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Clau- 
dius Felix.  In  his  private  and  his  public  charac- 
ter alike  Felix  was  unscrupulous  and  profligate. 
Having  fallen  in  lore  with  Drusilla,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of  Asisus,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induced  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  she  was 
still  living  with  him  in  60,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
before  him  "  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come."  His  government,  though  cruel 
and  oppressive,  was  strong  ;  he  suppressed  all  dis- 
turbances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Festus;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Rome,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Felix,  M.  Minuclus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  A.  D.  230,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled Ociavius,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  1707  ;  by  Ernesti,  ibid. 
1773  ;  and  by  Moral  to,  Turic  1836. 

Felsiiia.  [Bononu.] 

Feltrfa  (Feltrtnus :  Feltre),  a  town  in  Rhaetia, 
a  little  N.  of  the  river  Plavis. 

FenesteUa,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  a.  d.  21,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  His  work,  entitled  A nnaUs, 
extended  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragments 
preserved  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
thaginian wars ;  and  we  know  that  it  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A  treatise,  De 
Saeerdotiii  et  MayidratUmi  Romanorum  Libri  II., 
ascribed  to  Fenestella,  is  a  modem  forgery. 

Fenni,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 
whom  Tacitus  {Germ.  46)  reckons  among  the 
Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  further 
part  of  E.  Prussia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  modem  Finns. 

Ferentlnum  (Ferentlnas,  Ferentinus).  1.  (Fe- 
rento),  a  town  of  Etruria,  S.  of  Volsinii,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Otba  It  is  called  both  a 
colon  ia  and  a  municipium.  There  are  still  remains 
of  its  walls,  of  a  theatre  and  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 
—2.  (Ferento),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hernici  in 
Latium,  S.  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  There  are  still  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Ferentina,  at  which  the 
Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ferentum.  [Forentum.] 

Fere  trim,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
ferire,  to  strike;  for  persons  who  took  an  oath 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  tbey  swore 
falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  him.  Others  derived  it  from  Jem,  because 
he  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  because  people  de- 
dicated (Jertbant)  to  him  spolia  opima. 

Ferdnla,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Faliscans,  and 
was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  her  to  have  been  the 
goddess  of  liberty  ;  others  look  upon  her  as  the 
goddess  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  others  again 
regard  her  as  a  goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 
world.  Her  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina,  near 
mount  Soractc. 

Ferox,  TJroeiua,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
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flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferratua  Mons  (Jcbel-Jurjurak),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Caesarieusis  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

Fescennlum  or  Fescennla  (Fescennlnus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [Falxrii.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fescennine  songs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer- 
tain ;  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  &  Silverto.  Many 
writers  place  it  at  Civiia  CatteUana,  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Falerii. 

Festufl,  8ext  Pompeiui,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  books, 
and  commonly  called  Sejtti  Pompeii  Fetti  de  Verbo- 
rum  Significatione.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  M.  Verrius 
Flaccus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a  few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  own,  and  inserted  numerous  extracts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ;  but  altogether 
omitted  those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate volume.  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid,  better  known 
as  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  having  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the 
abridgment  of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius Flaccus  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  have 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance 
appears  in  a  complete  form  in  many  MSS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.  O.  Muller,  Lips. 
1839,  in  which  the  test  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Paulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
thology, and  grammar. 

Festus,  Porcius,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  A.  o.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appointment.  It  was  be  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  St.  Paul,  when  bo  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

Fibrenu*.  [Arpinvm.] 

Picana  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

Ficulea  (Ficuleas,  -atis,  Ficolensis),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

Fidenae,  sometimes  Fidena  (Fidenas,  -atis: 
Cartel  Giubileo),  an  ancient  town  in  the  land  of  the 
Sabines,  40  stadia  (5  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longa, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus  ;  but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonised  by 
the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  last  revolt  was 
in  B.C.  438,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
ft 4 
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stroj-ed  by  the  Romans.  Subsequently  the  town 
was  rebuilt ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ;  when  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a  temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  50,000  persons 
lost  their  lives. 

Fidentia  (Fidentlnust  Borgo  S.  Donino),  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gnu!  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over  Carbo,  b-  c.  82. 

Fides,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faithful- 
ness. Numa  is  said  to  have  bnilt  a  temple  to  Fides 
publica,  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  B.c.  1 15. 
She  was  represented  as  a  matron  wearing  a  wreath 
of  olive  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
corn  ears,  or  a  basket  with  fruit 

Fidlot,  an  ancient  form  of  JUtus,  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  Dius  Fidius,  or  Afediut  Fidius,  that 
is,  me  Pita  ( At6t)  jS/i'm,  or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  meditu  fiditu 
is  equivalent  to  me  //rrcWes,  scil.  juveL  Some- 
times Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
connected  /Mas  with  /Wes. 

FiguUus,  C.  Marclus.  1.  Consul  B.  c.  162,  and 
again  consul  156,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
l>almatae  in  Illyricum.  — 2.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicem  in  his  consuUhip. 

Figulus,  P.  Nigidlas,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  about  B.  c. 
60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  such  was  his  fame  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  had  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octavianns 
on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
moreover,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  poli- 
tical affairs  ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  b.  c  63  ;  was  praetor,  59  ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompcy  ; 
was  compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  lire 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile,  44. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavins.  L  A  homo  nova.*,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  own  merits 
and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a  jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.  c  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  bis  province, 
but  was  acquitted.  —  2.  Probably  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  a  c  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  as  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
a  mutiny  against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at 
Chalcedon,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridatcs.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates,  inarched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life 

Finet,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or  of 
different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Firmanus,  Tarutlns,  a  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and  Cicero. 
At  Varro's  request  Firmanus  took  the  horoscope  of 
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Romulus,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  founder  determined  the  era  of  Home. 

Firaianuj  Symposlas,  C sella*,  of  uncertain 
ape  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddles, 
each  comprised  in  3  hexameter  lines,  collected,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia.  Printed 
in  the  Poet  Lot.  A/is.  of  Wernsdorf,  vol.  vi. 

Firmlctu  Maternus,  Julius,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
llus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mtrtkesto* 
Libri  VIII.,  which  is  a  formal  introduction  to  ju- 
dicial astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  writer  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  had  during 
a  portion  of  his  life  practised  as  a  forensic  pleader. 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  this  Finnic  us  Maternus  a 
work  in  favour  of  Christianity,  entitled  De  Errort 
Profanarum  HelvponuM  ad  Contlaulium  ft  Constan- 
ttm.  This  work  was,  however,  probably  written 
by  a  different  person  of  the  same  name,  since  the 
author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a  pagan. 

Firm  urn  ( Firmanus:  Frrmo),  a  town  in  Picenura, 
3  miles  from  tho  coast,  and  S.  of  the  river  Tinna, 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  strongly 
fortified  harbour,  Caatellum  Firm&num  or  Fir- 
manorum  (Porto  di  Fermo). 

M.  Firmus,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aurelian,  A.  d.  273. 

Flaccus,  Calpumlua,  a  rhetorician  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  whose  51  declamations  are  frequently 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaccus,  FuIvIbj.  L  M.,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Caudcx,  b.  c.  264,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  broke  out— 2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  In 
224  he  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  and  conquered  the 
Gauls  and  Insubrians  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  215 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  consul  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (214)  he  was  re-elected 
praetor.  In  213  he  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time, 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  the 
4th  time,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  S.  of  Italy.  —  8.  Cn.,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  Apulia  for  his 
province  :  be  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near 
Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  his  cowardice  in 
this  battle  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial.— 4.  Q., 
son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  182,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  Ccltiberians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battles.  He  was  consul  179  with  his  bro- 
ther, L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Manlius  Acidinus.  In  his  consuUhip 
he  defeated  the  Ligurians.  In  1 74  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  his  b>  d- 
chamber.— 5.  M.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  he  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirs for  carrying  into  execution  the  agrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  was  slain  together  with  C. 
Gracchus  in  121.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  violence  and  open  force  than  C.  G  rac- 
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chus.  — 6.  Q.,  praetor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  consul 
1H0. — 7.  8er.,  consul  135,  subdued  the  Vardacans 
in  Illrricum. 

Flaccus,  Granlus,  a  contemporary  of  Julias 
Caesar,  wrote  a  book,  De  Jurt  Paptriano,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings  of" 
Rome,  made  by  Papirius.  [Papirius]. 

Flaccus,  Horatlua.  [HoRATK'a.] 

Flaccus,  Hordeonlus,  consular  legato  of  Upper 
Germany  at  Nero's  death,  a.  n.  68.  He  was 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  forwhich 
reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis  (CivtusJ.  His  troops, 
who  were  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Vocula,  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

Flaccus,  C.  Norbanus,  a  general  of  Octavian 
and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Caftsius,  a  c,  42.    Ho  was  consul  in  38. 

Flaccus,  Ferslua.    [  Persius.] 

Flaccus  Sicului,  an  Rgrimensor  by  profession, 
probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Ncrva.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  entitled  De  CbmditioitUm*  Av/mrum,  of* 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  in  the  col* 
lection  of  Agrimcnsores.  [Frontinus.] 

Flaccus,  Valerius.  1.  L.,  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
20 1 .  praetor  200,  and  consul  195.  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  carried  on  war,  with  great  success,  against  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  col- 
league of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
Mine  year  was  made  prince p«  senatus.  He  died 
180.  —  8.  consul  131,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
•iift._S.  L.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marius,  when  he 
took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Saturninua.  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
M.  Antnniua,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  cho*en 
consul  in  place  of  Marius,  who  had  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Milhri- 
dates  to  a  close.  The  avarice  and  severity  of 
Flaccus  made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [Fimbria.]— 4.  L.,  the  interrex,  who 
proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dictator,  82, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  magis* 
ter  equitum.  —  6.  C,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  —  6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  I«ae1ius  of  extortion  in  Asia ;  but,  although 
undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration ->ro  Ftacco,  which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Hortensius,  nnd  was  acquitted.  —7.  C,  a  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Aryouautica. 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8  books  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge- 
neral plan  and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccus  is 
only  a  second-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure  ;  his 
general  style  is  free  from  affectation  ;  his  versifica- 
tion is  polished  and  harmonious  ;  his  descriptions 
are  lively  and  vigorous ;  but  he  displays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Editions  by  Burmannus,  l^eid.  1724  ;  by  Maries, 
Altenb.  1781  ;  and  by  Wagner,  Gotting.  1805. 

Flaccus,  Verrius,  a  freedman  by  birth,  and  a 


distinguished  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Praeneste 
was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  fronting  the  Hc- 
micyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a  calendar  of  the  dnys 
and  vacations  of  public  business  —  dies  futtti,  mc- 
fijtti,  and  intercut — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
(fkc,  especially  including  such  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  family  of  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praeneste  were  dis- 
covered, nnd  among  the  ruins  were  found  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Verriani.  They  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolfs  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  11)02.— 
Flaccus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, nnd  archaeology.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  De  Verborum  Signification 
which  was  abridged  by  Festus.  [Frstus.] 

Flaminlnus,  Quintlus.  1.  T.,  a  distinguished 
general,  was  consul  B.C  19R,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support  The  war  was 
brought  te  a  close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flaraininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  Flamininus  continued  in 
Greece  for  the  next  3  years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, the  freedom  nnd  independence  of  Greece. 
In  1 95  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans ;  and  in  1 94  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained  there 
till  1 90,  exercising  a  tort  of  protectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  1 74.-2.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  curule  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  under  his  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Macedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  and  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity. On  one  occasion  he  killed  a  chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a  profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  Ho  died  in  170.  — 3.  T.,  consul  150, 
with  M\  Acilius  Balbus.  — 4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metcllus  Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he 
spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

FlamlnluB.  1.  0.,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.C.  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Agtr  Galliot*  ticrn«$% 
which  had  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  plebeians.  In  227,  in  which 
year  4  praetors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
be  was  one  of  them,  and  received  Sicily  for  his 
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province,  where  he  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  pro- 
vincials by  hit  integrity  and  justice.  In  223  he 
was  consul,  and  marched  against  the  Insubrian 
Gauls.  As  the  senate  were  anxious  to  deprive 
Flaminius  of  his  office,  they  declared  that  the  con- 
sular election  was  not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Rome.  But  as  all  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  battle  against  the 
Insubrians,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the 
battle  was  gained.  In  220  he  was  censor,  and 
executed  2  great  works,  which  bore  his  name,  via. 
the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Fiaminia.  In 
217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  marched 
against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  — 2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  was 
quaestor  of  Scipio  African  us  in  Spain,  210  ;  curule 
aedile  1 96,  when  he  distributed  among  the  people 
a  large  quantity  of  grain  at  a  low  price,  which  was 
'furnished  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  father  and  himself ;  was  praetor 
193,  and  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  185,  when  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanaticus  or  Flanonlcus  Sinus  {Gulf  of 
Quarnaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Flanates  and 
their  town  Flandna  (Fianona). 

Flavla,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family. 

Flavla  gens,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  Flavius  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constantius, 
the  father  of  Constantino  the  Great,  being  the  first 
in  the  series. 

Flavla  Domitilla.  [Domitilla.] 

Flavius,  Cn.f  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  became 
secretary  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  distinguished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  having  been  the 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicalities  of  procedure, 
which  previously  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 
He  was  elected  curule  aedile  b.  c  303,  in  spite  of 
his  ignominious  birth. 

Flavius  Fimbria.  [Fimbria.] 

Flavins  Josephus.  [Joskphds.] 

Flavius  Vopiacus.  [Vopiscus,] 

Flaw,  L.  Caesetlut,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Enidius  Mnrul- 
lus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  had 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a  person  who  had  saluted 
Caesar  as  "king." 

Flavus  or  Flavius,  Bubrlua,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  which,  from  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso's  con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum.,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  {Ems). 

Flevum,  Flevo.  [Rhesus.] 

Flfira,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religion  into  contempt,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 
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courtezan,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  property, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  return 
for  which  she  was  honoured  with  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Floral ia.  But  her  worship  was  esta- 
blished at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times,  for  a 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  to  ber  by  king 
Tatius,and  Numa  appointed  a  flanten  to  her.  The 
resemblance  between  the  names  Flora  and  Chloris 
led  the  later  Romans  to  identify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival  was  celebrated  from  the 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant 
merriment  and  lasciviousness.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Floraliu.) 

Florentla  (Florentlnus).  1.  (Firenxt,  Florence), 
a  town  in  Etruria  on  the  Amua,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by  the  Romans 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  time 
of  Sulla  it  was  a  flourishing  mumcipium,  but  its 
greatness  as  a  city  dates  from  the  middle  ages.— 3. 
(Fiorenxuo/a),  a  town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the 
Aemilia  Via  between  Placentia  and  Parma. 

Florentlnus,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Sevens  Alexander,  wrote  Institution's  in 
12  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Floriinua,  M.  Anulus,  the  brother,  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  whose 
decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  a.  o. 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  at 
Tarsus,  after  a  reign  of  about  2  months,  while  on 
his  march  against  Probus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria. 

Floras,  Aunaeus.  L  L.,  a  Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  sum- 
mary of  Roman  history,  divided  into  4  books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  en- 
titled Rerun*  Romanarum  Libri  IV ^  or  Epitome  de 
Gtstis  Romanorum.  This  compendium  presents 
within  a  very  moderate  compass  a  striking  view  of 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  above 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a  declamatory  style,  and 
the  sen ti menU  frequently  assume  the  form  of  tumid 
conceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat  1722,  1744,  re- 
printed Lips.  1832  ;  by  Titxe,  Prag.  1819  ;  and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.  1821.  — 2.  A  Roman  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Floras.  Oesslus,  a  native  of  Clazomenac,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  A.  d. 
64 — 65.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Florae 

Floras,  Julius,  addressed  by  Horace  in  2 
epistles  (i.  3,  ii.  2),  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  . 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  both  a  poet  and  an 
orator. 

Foca  or  Phocaa,  a  Latin  grammarian,  author  of 
a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  verse,  of 
which  119  lines  are  preserved.  Printed  in  tbe 
AnihoL  Lot.  of  Burmann  and  Wemsdorf. 

Feenicularius  Campus,  t. «.,  the  Fennel  Fields, 
a  plain  covered  with  fennel,  near  Tarraco  in  Spain. 

Fonteius,  M.,  governed  as  propraetor  Narbon- 
nese  Gaul,  between  8.  c  76 — 73,  and  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  M.  Plaetorius  in  69. 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  (pro  M. 
Fonttio)%  part  of  which  is  extant 

Fonteius  Caplto.  [Capito.] 
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Fontas,  a  Roman  divinity,  son  of  Janus,  bad  an 
altar  on  the  Janiculus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
his  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be 
buried.  The  name  of  this  divinity  is  connected 
with  fons,  a  fountain  ;  and  he  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fountains  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  garlands. 

Forentum  or  Ferentum  (Forcntanns :  Fo- 
rtmza\  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
(arvum  pingve  humili*  Foremti,  Carm.  iii.  4.  16). 
Livy  (ix.  20)  describes  it  as  a  fortified  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.Junius  Bubulcus,  a.c  317.  The 
modern  town  lies  on  a  hill. 

Fonnlae  (Fonnianus  :  nr.  Mola  di  GaZta,  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appta  Via,  in  the  inner- 
most corner  of  the  beautiful  Sinus  Caietanus  (Gut/ 
<tf  Gotta).  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  founded 
by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  whence  later  poets  supposed  the  city 
of  Lamas,  inhabited  by  the  Laestrygones,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  (Od.  x.  81),  to  be  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Formiae  became  a  municipium  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
spot :  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  Villa  Manana  near  Castiglione. 
The  hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine.  (Hor. 
Carm.  I  20.) 

Fonnlo  (/brmww,  Riuaxo),  a  small  river,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  Istria. 

Fornax,  a  Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the  oven 
(/omcw).  Her  festival,  the  Fornacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  m axioms. 

Fortuna  (Ttfxif),  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  as  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us  ;  Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus  the  Liberator, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
was  represented  with  different  attributes.  With 
a  rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 


and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  with  a 
ball,  she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune ;  with  Plutos  or  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greece.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a  globe  on 
her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still  more  worshipped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Martius  and 
Servius  Tullius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
2  temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Romans  mention  her  with  a  variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  as  pub/tea,  privata,  mulubris  (said  to 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanus  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying Rome),  trgina,  contervalrix,  primigrnia, 
virilu,  &c  Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped 
by  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  their 
maiden  garments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  For- 
tuna Virilis  was  worshipped  by  women,  who  prayed 
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to  her  that  she  might  pre^erre  Ui©>«  ibarras,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it  Her  worship  was 
of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Praeneste, 
where  her  $>/rtes  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

Fortun&tae  or  -orum  Insula©  (oi  r&v  paxd- 
pctr  »T7<roi,  i. «.  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  favoured  heroes  passed 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oceanus.  [Elysium.]  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  their 
abode  ;  and  though  its  position  was  of  course  in- 
definite, both  the  poets,  and  the  geographers  who 
followed  tbem,  placed  it  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  just  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  were  discovered  in 
the  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortuna tae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modern  names,  there 
are  difficulties :  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fort  una  tae  Insulae  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  the  Canary  I$land$,  and  probably 
the  Madeira  group  ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Pliny  (after  Juba)  Pnrpurariae. 

Fortuna tiarnu,  Atilltu,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a  treatise  ( Art)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
FutK'hius. 

FortunatiJLnus,  Curias  or  Chiriua,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  a.  d.  4  AO.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3  books, 
under  the  title  Curii  Fortunaliani  Contvlti  Arlit 
Ithftorioae  Schoiica*  Libri  fret,  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  manual.  Printed  in 
the  Rhetoret  Latmi  Aniiqui,  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

Forum,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  public  They  were 
divided  into  2  classes  \fora  civiiia,  in  which  justice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted, 
and  fora  venalia,  in  which  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  as 
the  forum  boarium^  oliiorium,  tuariutn,  piscarium, 
See.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were :  1.  Forum 
Romanum,  also  called  simply  the  Forum,  and  at 
a  later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets  vetu$  or 
magnum.  It  is  usually  described  as  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ;  but  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a  hill  opposite  the 
Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Scptimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ;  but  it  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velian 
ridge,  where  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2  longer  sides  were  not 
parallel,  but  were  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  630  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limits 
|  of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  Rome 
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nini  iw«r  uutlorwont  any  alteration.  The  origin 
of  the  forum  ii  ascribed  to  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the  swamp  or  marsh 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as 
a  place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  forum 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  forum  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Comitium.  The  Comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  comitia 
curtate:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a  market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a  later  time  the 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
bute, and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  early  tiroes  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Comitia.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  shops,  pro- 
bably of  a  mean  character,  but  they  gradually  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  were  evcntunlly  occupied 
by  bankers  and  money-changers.  The  shops  on 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  first,  whence 
they  were  called  Notas  or  Arycntatw.  Tabrrnae  • 
while  the  shops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse- 
quently experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Vctcrcs  Tabemae.  As 
•  Rome  grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilicae,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Campo 
l'accino.<--2.  Forum  Julium  or  Forum  Caesaris, 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  fornm 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  behind 
the  church  of  St.  Martina.  Caesar  built  here  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.— 3.  Forum 
Augusti,  built  by  Augustus,  because  the  2  exist- 
ing font  were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood 
behind  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the 
other  end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Area  dey 
J'untam.  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was 
used  for  causae  puUicae  and  tortitiones  judicum.  — 
4.  Forum  Nervae  or  Forum  Tr&nsitorium,  was 
a  small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ;  and  as 
there  were  private  buildings  "between  it  and  the 
fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domilian  resolved  to 
pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus  form  a  4th 
forum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the 
other  3  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but 
simply  to  serve  a)  a  passage  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus:  hence 
its  name  Trutuitorium.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also 
called  by  the  name  of  this  emperor.  —  5.  Forum 
Iiajani,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em- 
ployed the  architect  A  pollodorus  for  the  purpose. 
It  lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the 
Campus  Marti  us.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  fore,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant.    Here  were  the  Basilica  Vijyia  and  Biblfa- 
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iheca  I'lpia,  the  celebrated  Coiumna  Trajan  nn 
equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 
and  a  temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Hadrian. 

Forum,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  originally 
simply  markets  or  places  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  1.  Alieni  {Ferrara  f),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.— 
2.  Appli  (nr.  5.  Donato,  Ru.),  in  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  43 
miles  S.  E.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  censor  Appitis 
Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.  Here  the 
Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts, 
xxviii.J5).— 8.  Amelli  or  Amelium  (AfontaJlo),  in 
Etruria  on  the  Aurelia  Via.  — 4.  Cassli,  in  Ktni- 
ria  on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo.  —  5.  CMdli 
(OnWo),  in  Etruria.  — 6.  Cornelli  (Wn),  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Acmilia  Via,  between 
Bononia  and  Faventia,  a  colony  founded  by  Cor- 
nelius Sulla.— 7.  Flaminii,  in  Umbria  on  the 
Flaminia  Via.— 8.  Fulvii,  snrnamed  Valentin um 
(  Va/enza),  in  Liguria  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertona  to  Asta.— 9.  Gallorum  (Casiel  Franco  \  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  Mu- 
tina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for  the  2  battles  fought 
between  Antonius  and  the  consuls  Pansa  and 
Hirtius.— 10.  Hadriani  (Voorbura\  in  the  island 
of  the  Batevi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  several 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  — 11.  Julli  or 
Julium  (Forojuliensis :  Frtju$\  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  river  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast, 
600  stadia  N.  E.  of  Massilia.  It  possessed  a  good 
harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agricoln. 
At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
circus,  arch,  See.  —12.  Julli  or  Julium  (Friuut\  a 
fortified  town  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  country 
of  the  Cami,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia  :  in  the  middle  apes 
it  became  a  place  of  importance— 18.  Julium.  See 
I  l  l  it  t'  R  o  I  a.  — 1 14 .  Li  vii  (  For  If) ,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Acmilia  Via, 
S.W.  of  Ravenna:  here  the  Gothic  king  Athaulf 
married  Galla  Placidia.— 16.  FopQIi  (  Forlimpfpolt), 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  E.  of  No.  14,  and  on  the  same 
road.— 16.  Popllii  (Polla),  in  Lucania,  E.  of  Paes- 
tum  on  the  Tangerand  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the 
wall  of  an  inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  inscription 
respecting  the  praetor  Popil  ius. —17.  Se  gois  i  an  o  r uin 
(Feurs),  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liger,  and 
W.  of  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  Segusiani  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  Felix.— 18. 
Sempronli  (Foroscmproniensis:  Fottomhrone),  a 
mnnicipinm  in  Umbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19. 
Vocontii  ( Vidauban  E.  of  Canet),  a  town  of  the 
Salyes  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis. 

Foil,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighbours  and 
allies  of  the  Chcrusci,  in  whose  fate  they  shared. 
[Chsruhcl]  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is 
retained  in  the  river  Fute  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Fossae,  a  canal.  1.  Clodla.  a  canal 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinuro  in  the 
N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name 
upon  it— 3.  Cluilla  or  Cluiliae,  a  trench  about  5 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  Wen  the  ditch  with 
which  the  Alban  king  Cluilius  protected  his  camp, 
when  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  —  8.  Corbul6nIs,  a  canal  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  — 4.  Drusianae  or  Drusiuae,  a  canal 
which  Btumis  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  1 1, 
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uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel.  It  probably 
commenced  near  Aniheim  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
into  the  Yssel  near  Doesberg.  — 5.  Mariana  or 
Slarianae,  a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Mariui 
during  hi*  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  make 
an  easier  passage  for  vessel*  into  the  Rhone,  because 
the  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently  choked  up 
with  Kind.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  impressible  now  to,  trace 
the  course  of  the  canal.  —  8.  Xerzifl.  Sec  Athos. 

Franci,  i.  e.,  "  the  Free  men,"  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and 
consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the 
CKamnvi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri,  Chntti,  &c  They 
are  first  mentioned  about  a.  D.  240.  After  carrying 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
settled  permanently  in  Oaui,  of  which  they  became 
the  rulers  under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  D.  496. 

Fregell&e  (Fregellinus:  Ceprano),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in 
Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
b.  c.  328.  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opimius. 

Fregenae,  sometimes  called  Fregellae  (Torre 
Afactttrese\  a  town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Alsiutn  and  the  Tiber,  on  a  low  swampy  (bore, 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  245. 

Frentani,  a  Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a  fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sagrua  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
sequently almost  as  far  N.  as  from  the  Aternus) 
to  the  river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  the  latter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
bounded  by  the  Marrucini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pcligni 
and  by  Samnium  on  the  YV.,  and  by  Apulia  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  a  c  304, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  (Fortore),  a  river  in  Italy  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Frentaui  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Friniatea,  a  people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  being  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

Frisiabones,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Frisii,  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  (£mi),  and  were  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bructeri,  consequently  in  the  modem  Fries- 
land,  Gruningcn,  &c  Tacitus  divided  them  into 
Majorat  and  Minaret,  the  former  probably  in  the 
K.,  and  the  lattor  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus  till 
A.  it.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cer.* drove  them  to  re\«jlt.  In  the  5th  century  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their 
invasion  of  Britain. 

Frontinus,  Sex.  Julius,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cereal  is  as  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  con  • 
quest  of  the  Silurea,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
73.  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated  curator  aqua- 
rum.  He  died  about  1  Ob*.  Two  works  undoubt- 
edly by  this  author  are  still  extant  : —  1.  Strateye. 
muticon  Libri  IV~,%  sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war,  developed  in  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and 


doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaden  of  antiquity. 
2.  lie  Aquaeduct&m  Urbis  Romae  Libri  II.,  which 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  best  editions  of  the  Siralepema- 
tica  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1779,  and  by 
Schwebcl,  Lips.  1772  ;  of  the  De  Aauaeduetibus  by 
Polenus,  Patav.  1722. —  In  the  collection  of  the 
Atfrimetuoret  or  Bei  Aprariae  Auctoret  (ed.  Goe- 
sius,  Amst  1674  ;  ed.  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  different  works 
being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
author  being  sometimes  attributed  to  another. 

Fronto,  M.  Cornell ua,  was  born  at  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
gri  at  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  and  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  honours.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  fame 
as  a  speaker,  that  a  sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Fronloniani.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  they  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  the  Greek  sophistical  school,  and  be- 
atowed  especial  care  on  the  purity  of  their  language 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  year  1 66.  —  Up  to  a  recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  corrupt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled lie  Uifereuint  Vocaltulorum,  and  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  essays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  ui  1815, and  in  an  improved  form  by  Nicbuhr, 
Butttnaun  and  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1816.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ;  and  he  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

Fronto,  Paplrfu3,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earlier. 

Fruslno  (Frusinas,  -atis:  Frosinone),  a  town  of 
the  llernici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cosas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  occurred  here 
almost  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fucentis,  Fucentla.    [  Alba,  No.  4.] 

Fudnus  Laoui  {Iau/o  di  Ctlum  or  ('uji'fti-auo), 
a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  which  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  emperor  Claudius  constructed 
an  cmissarium  or  artificial  channel  for  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emissarium  is  still  nearly  perfect :  it  is  almost  3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

Fun  us  Calenu*.  [Calknus.] 
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Fufldlus,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

Fulgent! us,  Fablus  Planclades,  a  Latin  gram- 
marian of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  after  Christ,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  He  is  the  author  of :  1.  My- 
thcJoyuirum  Lxbri  III.  ad  Catum  Presbyterum,  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  tales  connected 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
2.  Erpositio Sermonum  Antuptornm cum  Ttstinumiis 
ad  GnUcuiwum  Grammaticum,  a  glossary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ;  of  very  little  value.  3. 
Liber  de  E J  positions  Virgilianae  Cuniinentiae  ad 
Ckalcidkum  GrammoJicum,  a  title  which  means,  an 
explanation  of  what  is  contained  in  Virgu\  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  conveyed 
in  the  Virgilian  poems.  — The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  Mythographi  Latini  of  Muncker, 
Auct.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Fulglnla,  Fulglnlum  ( Fulginas,  -atis :  Foligno), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbra  on  the  Via  Fla- 
ruinia,  was  a  municipium. 

Fulvla.  L  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to  Cicero. 
—  2  A  daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  Bambalio  of  Tus- 
culum,  thrice  married,  1st  to  the  celebrated  P. 
Clodius,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Clodia, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Octavianus  ;  2ndly  to  C. 
Scribonius  Curio,  and  3rdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons.  She  was  a  bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  n.  o  43  she 
acted  with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husband.  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a  new  war  in  Italy  in  41. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  E.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fulvla  Oens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentes.  It  originally  came  from 
Tusculum.  The  principal  families  in  the  gens  are 
those  of  Ckntuaialus,  Flacci's,  Nobiliob,  and 

PaZTINUK. 

FundanlttS.  L  C,  father  of  Fundania,  the  wife 
of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro's  dialogue,  De  lie  /farfiou.  —  2.  X.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  a  c  65;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  —  3.  A  writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.41,  42). 

Fundi  (Fundanus:  Fondi),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Lacua  Fundanus.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  subsequently  colonised  by 
the  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fundi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  towu. 

Furculae  Caudlnao.  [Caudium.] 

Furla  Oens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  celebrated  fa- 
milies of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  Camillls, 
Mkoi'J. i.inl's  PACiLua,and  Pm Li's.   For  others 

Of  less  note  Sec  BlUACL'LlS,CRASSirKR,PlTRJ'l,RKO. 

Furlae.  [Evmknidkr] 

Furina,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a 
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sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An  annual  fes- 
tival (Furinalia  or  Furinales  Jeriae)  had  been  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her,  and  a  namen  (fiamen  Fu- 
rinalis)  conducted  her  worship.  She  had  also  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satricum. 

C.  Furnlus,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  u.  c.  50;  sided  with  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war ;  and  after  Caesar's  death  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  he  was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  son,  was  appointed  consul  in 
29,  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

Fnsoni.  1.  Are  111  us,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  instructed  in  rhetoric 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  frequently  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of  declamation 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Porcius  Latro. 
[  Latro.] — 2.  Ariltlua,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  (Cum*.  i.  22)  and 
an  epistle  (Ep.'u  10),  and  who  also  introduces  him 
elsewhere  (Sat.  i.  9.  61;  10.  83).— 3.  Cornelius, 
one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in 
his  contest  for  the  empire,  a.  n.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Dacians,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  epitaph 
on  Fuscus  (Ep.  vi.  76),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
Dacian  campaign. 


G. 


Gabao  (TiSat).  h  (Daralgherd  f\  a  fortress 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  S.  E. 
of  Pasargadae,  near  the  borders  of  Carmania.— 
2.  Or  Gabaza,  or  Caxaba,  a  fortress  in  Sogdiana. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Massage tae. 

Oabala  (TdlaAa),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleucis,  S.  of  Laodicea  ;  whence  good  storax  was 
obtained. 

Oabali,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pasturage. 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderituro  (Anlerieux). 

Gablana  or  -toi  (TaitaiHi,  Ta&vnyO)*  a  fertile 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana,  W.  of 
M.  Zagros. 

Gabli  (Gablnus :  nr.  Castifftione  Ru.),  a  town 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Gabinus  (Logo  di  Gavi), 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  was  in  early  times 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Latin  cities ;  a  colony 
from  Alba  Longa  ;  and  the  place,  according  to 
tradition,  where  Romulus  was  brought  up.  It  was 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  stratagem,  and 
it  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Gabiis  de- 
sertior  vicus,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  7).  The  cincius  Ga- 
binus, a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built. 

A.  Oablnlut,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life,  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b  c  66,  when  he  proposed  and  carried  a 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  He  was  praetor  in  61, 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso.  Both  consuls  sup- 
ported Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero, 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  orator. 
In  57  Gabinius  went  to  Syria  as  proconsul.  His 
first  attention  was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Judea. 
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He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood,  of 
which  he  hod  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
and  restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne.  The 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
bnt  Gabinios  had  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
sum  of  10,000  talents  for  this  service,  and  accord- 
ingly set  at  nought  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  government  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  most  shameful  venality  and 
oppression.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  majistas  or  high  treason,  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  defiance  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
was  acquitted  on  this  charge  ;  but  he  was  forthwith 
accused  of  rrprtundae,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Oabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  into  Illyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
levied  troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Cornificius. 
He  died  in  Illyricum  about  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

G&dira  (rd&apa  ■.  TaSafrrfyAs:  Um-Kei»),  a  large 
fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  10  which 
formed  the  Decapoli*  in  Peraea,  stood  a  little  S. 
of  the  Hieromax  ( Yarmuk),  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  S.  E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  was  called  Gad&ris,  and  was 
very  fertile.  Gadara  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Selencia  ;  it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
pey :  Augustus  presented  jt  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric.  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  A  mat  ha. 

Oade*  (ra  rdB«pa:  TaSstpefa,  Gaditanus :  Ca- 
diz), a  very  ancient  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their 
commerce  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  de  Leon),  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth 
of  a  stadium,  and  over  which  a  bridge  was  built 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythla 
was  close  to  Gadeira  ;  whence  most  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mythical  island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules 
carried  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  A  new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Balbns,  a  native  of  Gades,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitants  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a  smaller  island  (&  Sebastian  or  Tro- 
e<uUro)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  one.  After  the  1st  Punic  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman 
franchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  muni- 
cipium,  and  was  called  A  ugutta  urbt  Julia  Gadi- 
tana. — Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  licentious  ; 
and  their  lascivious  dances  were  celebrated  at 
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I  Rome.  (Jur.  xi.  162.)  Gades  possessed  cele- 
brated temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day. — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  F  re  turn 
Gaditamim,  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar). 

Gaea  or  Ge  (r<ua  or  TiJ),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ;  and  he 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheus  and  Tithyus. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  and  Pontus.  By 
Uranus  she  became  the  mother  of  Ocean  us,  Coeus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  Iapctus,  Thia,  Rheia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  father, 
and  Ge  therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  ;  but  she  made  a  large  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  her  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  father.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  became,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and 
Eurybia.  Ge  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (&tol  x^y,o0»  »»d  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  character  as  the  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  (mater  omnipartnt  et  alma).  Her 
worship  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tell  OS  (which  is 
only  a  variation  of  7erra).  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (Inferi),  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dis  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  n.  c. 
804.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

Gaston,  Guana,  or  Gaaaua  (rcuVsw),  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

Gaetftlla  (Tatrovhla),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S-  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  the 
name  GaetQli  (ToitoDAoi),  in  its  widest  sense, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the 
countries  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as 
far  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  Tbey  were  a  great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autololcs  and  Pharusii  on  the  W. 
coast,  the  Darae,  or  Gaetuli-Darac,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Melanognetuli,  a  black 
race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  shfClietuli 
with  their  S.  neighbours,  the  Nigritae.  The  pure 
Gaetulinnt  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (i.  t.  negro), 
but  a  Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Herbert. 

Gain  as.  [Arcadics.] 
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Gains  or  Cains,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled  Intti/uiiovrt, 
in  4  books.  This  work  was  for  a  long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  it  went 
out  of  use  after  the  compilation  of  the  Inititutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  was  finally  lost.  This  long  lost 
work  was  discovered  by  Nicbuhr  in  1816  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Oaius  was  a  palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Gaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was 
re- written  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  task 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  first  published  by  Ooschen  in  1821  :  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1842. 

Gagae  ( Vdyxu),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Mvra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
called  Gagates  lapis,  that  is,  Jet,  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  gagat. 

Galanthif.    [Gam  nth  us.] 

Galatea  (roAdreia),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    For  details,  see  Acta. 

G&latla  (roAorfo :  roAdvTjr :  in  the  E.  part  of 
Anadoli  and  the  W.  part  of  JiumUi ),  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.  E.,  N,  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  weie 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  B  c. 
First,  a  portion  of  the  army  which  Brcnnus  led 
against  Greece,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  having  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  account,  while 
others,  who  had  reached  Byzantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Bosporus  by  Nicnmedes  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (b.  c  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  orly  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  a  body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  bodies  of  Gauls  followed  them  into  Asia. 
Their  progress  was  at  length  checked  by  the  arms 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus:  Eumcnes  fought  against 
them  with  various  fortune  ;  but  Attnlus  I.  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (a  c.  230),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place,  Graeco- 
Galatia  and  Gallograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  Trcviri.  They  retained  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  government.  They 
consisted  of  3  great  tribes,  the  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages,  each  subdivided  into 
4  parts,  called  by  the  Greeks  r*rpapxlcu.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  12  Tctrarchies  was  a  chief, 
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or  Tetrarch,  who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate 
(&uta<rriit)y  and  the  commander  of  the  army 
((rrparo<pu\a^),  and  2  lieutenant-generals  (faro- 
(rrpaTwpiXaxtt).  The  12  tetrarchs  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  country,  but  their 
power  was  checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  300, 
who  met  in  a  place  called  Drynaemetum  (or,  pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum,  i.e.  the  oak-grove),  and  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form  of 
government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  monarchy, 
according  as  either  of  the  12  tetrarchs  became 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  Galatia  became 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  cam|>aitrn 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  undertook  against 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assistance  they 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (n.  c.  189X 
At  length  one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Dkiotahus,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Mithridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amyntas,  Galatia 
was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (ac. 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  Constantino  it  was  re- 
stricted to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens  it  was 
divided  into  2  provinces,  Galatia  Prima  and  Ga- 
latia Secunda.  The  country  was  beautiful  and 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Halys  and 
Sangarius.  Its  only  important  cities  were,  in  the 
S.W.  Pbssinus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobogi ;  in 
the  centre  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosagcs ; 
and  in  the  N.  E.,  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the 
Trocmi.  —  From  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  we  learn  not  only  that  many  Christian 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  during  the 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  churches  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  Jewish  converts. 

Galaxlua  (TaAifwr),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Galaxios :  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  colour,  which  was 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flowed. 

Galba,  Sulplrfus,  patricians.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  c 
21 1,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province,  where  he 
remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  he  was  consul  a  se- 
cond time,  and  again  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province ;  but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  against  Philip,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  in  the  following  year  by 
Villi  as  Tappulus.  He  was  one  of  the  10  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Greece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  of 
Philip  by  Flamininus,  and  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  in  193.  — 8.  8er.,  was 
praetor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  province. 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  treacherous 
and  atrocious  murder  of  the  Lusitanians,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  bad  surrendered  to  him 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Viria- 
thus  was  one  of  the  few  Lusitanians,  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene,  [Viriathvs.]  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  149,  be  was  brought  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians. 
His  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Cato,  who  was  then  85  years  old,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Ci- 
cero praises  his  oratory  in  the  highest  terms.  — 
3.  Ser.,  great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba, 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was 
praetor  in  54.    After  Caesar's  death  he  served 
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against  Antony  in  the  war  of  Mutina.— 4.  0., 
father  of  the  emperor  Galba,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  22. 

Galba,  Ser.  8ulplclua,  Roman  emperor,  from 
June  a.  o.  68  to  January,  a.  d.  69.  He  wai  born 
near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December,  a.  c.  3. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said  to  have  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
was  invested  with  the  curule  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  He  was  praetor  a.  d.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  had  the 
government  of  Gaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seize 
the  empire,  bnt  he  preferred  living  in  a  private 
station.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
wittdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  be  lired 
fur  several  years  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion ;  but  in  6 1 , 
Nero  gave  him  the  government  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conentis,  where  he  remained  for  8  years.  In  68  Vin- 
dex  rebelled  in  Gaul.  About  the  same  timeGuIba  was 
informed  that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  bis  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  Shortly  after- 
wards Nero  was  murdered;  and  Galba  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
as  emperor.  But  his  severity  and  avarice  soon 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  had  also 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
under  the  sway  of  favourites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  bis  government,  he  adopted  Piso  Li- 
cinianus,  a  noble  young  Roman,  as  his  successor. 
But  this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  bad 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a  conspiracy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6  days 
after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba  was  murdered, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Galenas,  Claudlnj,  commonly  called  Galen,  a 
very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  bare  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He 
was  born  at  Pergamum  in  a.  d.  130.  His  father 
Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  17th 
vear  (146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine 
in  bis  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  father,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops 
the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  com- 
motions, and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  4  years,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion from  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  He 
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returned  to  Pergamum  in  168,  but  had  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a  summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend 
them  at  Aquilcia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out,  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such  was 
the  will  of  Aesculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
sou  Commodus,  who  was  then  9  years  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
practising,  with  great  success.  He  snbsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  reign  of  Septiiuius 
Severus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

19  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ;  45  un- 
doubtedly spurious  ;  19  fragments  ;  and  15  com- 
mentaries on  different  works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  the  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  KUhn,  Lips.  1821—1833, 

20  vols.  8vo. 

Galepstta  (rcAi^or ;  roA^oj),  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Toronaic  gulf. 

GalSrius  Maximianus.  [Maximianus.] 

Galerlus  Trachalus.  [Trachalus.] 

Galesus  (6W«#o),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentutu,  through  the  mea- 
dows where  the  sheep  fed  whose  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  (cV«  vdlitU  ovibtu  (fulaesi 
/lumen,  Hor.  Curat,  ii.  6.  10.) 

Galgua  (rrfAfoi),  that  is,  M  the  lizard,"  son  of 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an  oracle  of 
tbe  Dodonean  Zeus,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  his  father  Apollo. 
The  Galeitae,  a  family  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  principal  scat  of 
the  Galeotae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Galeotia  or  GaleatU. 

Galilaea  (ra\iAaia),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3  divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
mountains  of  Hermon  and  Carmel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galilee,  and 
Lower  or  S.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
densely  peopled  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed 
race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea,  [Palabstina.] 

Galinthlaa  or  Galantbia  (Or.  Afei.  ix.  306), 
daughter  of  Proetus  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerae  and 
Ilithyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  hostile  goddesses  were  so  surprised 
at  this  information  that  they  dropped  their  arms. 
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Thus  the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded 
goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  metamorphosing  Galinthias  into  a  weasel 
or  cat  (yaAij).  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon 
her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules 
afterwards  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes 
it  was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galla.  1.  Wife  of  Cons  tan  tins,  son  of  the  emperor 
Coustantius Chlorus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Galius 
Caesar.  [GaLLus.]— 2.  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.,  and  2nd  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
Great— 8.  Galla  Placidia  or  simply  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alaric,  when  be  took  Rome,  a.  d. 
410;  and  Ataulphus,  theOothic  king,  married  her  in 
414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus,  she  was  restored 
to  Honorius ;  and  in  4 1 7  she  was  married  to  Constan- 
tuu,  to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  Valentinian  III. 
During  the  minority  of  the  latter  she  governed  the 
Western  empire.    She  died  about  450. 

Oallaeda,  the  country  of  the  Gollaeci  (KaA- 
KaZicol),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Asturea 
and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  included  in 
Lusitania,  Gallaecia  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astures 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a 
precious  stone  called  gemma  Gallaiea.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  some  of  the  most  uncivilised  in  Spain. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  D. 
Brutus,  consul  B.  c.  1 38,  who  obtained  in  coft se- 
quence the  surname  of  Gallaecus. 

Gallia  (if  K«\Tor4,  roAarfa).  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celtae,  and  consequently 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  various 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related 
under  Ciltar  —  1.  Gallia,  also  called  Gallia 
Transalpina  or  Gallia  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  Gallia 
Bracc&ta  and  Gallia  Com&ta  nre  also  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the 
whole  of  Gallia  Transalpine.  Gallia  liraexnta  was 
the  part  of  the  country  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the 
inhabitants  wore  braccae  or  trowsers.  Gallia  Co- 
tnata  was  the  remainder  of  tho  country,  excluding 
Gallia  Braccata,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  in- 
habitants wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  only  a  small  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Varus 
nnd  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and 
by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Ger- 
many  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ; 
thus  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Mons  Cbbb.nna  or  Ge- 
henna in  the  S. ;  the  lofty  range  of  Mons  Jura  in 
»ie  E,  keparating  the  Sequani  and  the  Helretii  ; 
and  Mods  Vo^rqus  or  Vogbbur,  a  continuation 
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I  of  the  Jura.   The  chief  forest  was  the  Silva  Ar- 
I  duenna,  extending  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Tre- 
viri  as  far  as  the  Scheldt    The  principal  rivers 
were,  in  the  E.  and  Nn  the  Rhsnus  (/tame), 
with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  Mo- 
8BLLA  {Moteile)  ;  the  SrQuana  (Snstt),  with  its 
tributary  the  Matrona  :  in  the  centre  the  Ligb- 
run  (Loire)  ;  in  the  W.  the  Garumna  (Garonne) ; 
and  in  the  S.  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone).  The 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times,  and  possessed  a  numerous  and  warlike  po- 
pulation. — The  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  where 
they  founded,  in  b.  c  600,  the  important  town  of 
Marsilia,  which  in  its  turn  founded  several  co- 
lonies, and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  tho 
neighbouring  districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  till 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia.  In  a  c 
125  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  commenced  the 
subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  the  S.  of  Gaul.  In 
the  next  3  years  (124 — 122)  the  Salluvii  were 
completely  subdued  by  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  was  founded  in 
their  country.    In  121  the  Allobroges  were  de- 
feated by  the  proconsul  Domitius  Abenobarbus  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maxiraus  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
and  Arverni,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and  the 
Rhone.    The  S.  of  Gaul  was  now  made  a  Roman 
province  ;  and  in  1 18  was  founded  the  colony  of 
Narbo  Martius  (Narbonne),  which  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  province.    In  Caesar's  Commentaries 
the  Roman  province  is  called  simply  Provincia,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  country  :  hence 
comes  the  modem  name  of  Provenoe.  The  rest  of  the 
country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a  struggle  of 
several  years  (58 — 50).  At  this  time  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  3  parts,  Aquitania,  Ceitica,  and  /W*/mm, 
according  to  the  3  different  races  by  which  it  was  in- 
habited. The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S. W.  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna  ;  the  Celtae,  or  Galli 
proper,  in  the  centre  and  WM  between  the  Ga- 
rumna and  the  Sequnna  and  the  Matrona  ;  and  the 
Belgae  in  the  N.E.  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.    The  different  tribes  inha- 
|  biting  Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  given  elsewhere. 
[  Aquitania  :  Bbloab.]     The  most  important 
tribes  of  the  Celtae  or  Galli  were :  1.  Between  the 
Si  fjtuna  and  the  Liger :  the  Armorici,  the  name 
of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  between  the 
mouths  of  these  2  rivers  ;  the  AuLinct  dwelling 
inland  close  to  the  Armorici  ;  the  Namnbtbr, 
Anobcavi  or  Anobs  on  the  banks  of  the  Liger  ; 
E.  of  them  the  Carnutks  ;  and  on  the  Sequana, 
the  Parish,  Sbnonbs,  and  Trica&sx&.  — 2. 
ttceen  the  Liger  and  the  Garumna :  on  the  coast 
the  Pictonbs  and  Santonbs  ;  inland  the  Tu- 
ronbs,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the 
Bituriobs  Cubi,  Lxmuvicbs,  ParaocoRii,  and 
Cadurci  ;  E.  of  these,  in  the  mountains  of  Ce- 
benna,  the  powerful  Arvbrni  (in  the  modern 
Anvergne)  \  and  S.  of  them  the  Rutbnl  —  3.  On 
the  Rhone  and  in  the  turrmnuling  country  ,  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcab  ;  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salyrs  or 
Salluvii  ;  N.  of  them  the  Cavarrs  ;  between 
the  Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Allo- 
brogbb  ;  and  further  N.  the  Asuur,  Ssquani, 
and  Hklvetii,  3  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
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nil  Gaol.  — Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4  provinces.  I 
1.  Gallia  Narbonensit,  the  same  as  the  old  Pro- 
vincia.  2.  G.  Aifuiianica,  which  extended  from  I 
the  Pyreneet  to  the  Liger.  3.  G.  Lwjiltmenm, 
the  country  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  Arar,  so  called  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum 
(  Ay«s),  founded  by  Munatius  Plancus.  4.  G.  Bel- 
pica,  the  country  between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion  of 
Blgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
German  tribe*,  was  subdivided  into  2  new  pro- 
vince*, called  Germania  Prima  and  Strunda,  or 
Germania  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a  later  time 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  further  subdivided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Gratian,  they 
reached  the  number  of  1 7'  —  Gallia  Narbonensis 
belonged  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul ;  the  other  provinces  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  governed  by  imperial  legati. 
After  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  a  formidable  in- 
surrection of  the  Gauls  was  suppressed,  the  country 
became  more  and  more  Romanised.  The  Latin 
language  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  Roman  civilisation  took  deep  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  rhetoricians  and 
poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
later  history  of  Roman  literature  ;  and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other  towns.  possessed 
schools,  in  which  literature  and  philosophy  were 
cultivated  with  success.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces, was  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finally  became  subject  to  the  Franci  or 
Franks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  about  a.  d.  496. 
—2.  Gallia  Cwalpina,  also  called  G.  Citexior 
and  Q.  Togata,  a  Roman  province  in  the  N.  of 1 
Italy,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (from  which  it  wiu  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and  Noricum, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia  (from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  A  thesis),  and  on  the  S.  by 
Etruria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  Gallia  Transpadana,  aUo  called  Italia  Trans- 
padana, in  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Cispadana  in  the 
8.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  (Po)  and  its  affluents,  and 
has  alwavs  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  other  races  ;  but  its  fer- 
tility attracted  the  Gauls,  who  at  different  periods 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  country,  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitants.  We  hare  men- 
tion  of  5  distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  1st  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qninius  Priscus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bcllovcsus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan.  The 
2nd  consisted  of  the  Cenomani,  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona.  The  3rd  of 
the  Solluvii,  who  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Ti- 
cinus.  The  4th  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who 
crossed  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Apennines  driving  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians.  The  5th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Senones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  numbers, 
under  the  command  of  Brcnnus,  and  took  Rome  in 
B.  c  390.  Part  of  them  subsequently  recrossed  the 
Alps  and  returned  home  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
them  remained  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 
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more  than  a  century  a  source  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  1st  Punic  war  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4  years 
(225 — 222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  191 
that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the  Romans. 

—  The  most  important  tribes  wore:  In  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  the 
Taurinl,  Salassi,  Lisict,  Insuhrss,  C  k  no- 
Ma  ni  :  in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
Boil,  Lingones,  Skngnks. 

Galiienu*,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Licinius 
VAtaaiANUs  EonatiusGalliknus,  Roman  em- 
peror a.  D.  260—268.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Valerian,  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260 ;  but  he  had  previously  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  from  his  accession  in 
253.  Gallienus  was  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  roost  ignoble  and  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbarians  ravaged  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  most  frightful  plagues 
recorded  in  history.  This  pestilence  followed  a 
long  protracted  famine.  When  it  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  5000  sick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  hud  passed  away, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds.  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  was  averted  mainly 
by  a  series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  independent  princes.  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurpers,  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  The  Thirty  Tyrants,  in  many  cases 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  restored 
order  in  the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Gal- 
lienus was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
208,  while  besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolus  had  taken  refuge. 

Gallinarla.  1.  (Galinara),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of  hens  ; 
whence  its  name.  — 2.  Bilva,  a  forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

GaUIo,  JUnlag.  L  A  Roman  rhetorician,  and  a 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Ovid  (4£r  Punt. 
iv.  11). —  2.  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

Q.  Galll us,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship 
in  a.  c  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  Calidius.  He  was  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  praetor  urban  us 
B.  c  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius. 

—  He  left  two  sons,  Q.  Gallitta,  who  was  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  triumvirs ;  and 
M.  GalHua,  who  is  mentioned'  as  one  of  Antony's 
partisans  in  43. 

GallogTaecIa.  [Oalatia.] 

GallonluB,  a  public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Scipio,  whose  wealth 
and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  44  to  live  like 
Gallon ius.M  He  was  satirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii. 
2.  46). 

t  2 
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Gall  us,  Aellnj.  1.  A  jurist,  contemporary  with 
Cicero  and  Vano,  though  probably  rather  older 
than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise,  Ite 
Verborum,  quae  ad  Jus  Civile  pertinent,  Sitptijica- 
tionty  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians. 

2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
was  praefect  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
In  a  c,  24  he  invaded  Arabia,  and  after  his  army 
had  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gall  us,  L.  AnlciUS,  praetor  B.C.  168,  conducted 
the  war  against  Oentius,  king  of  the  Illy  nana, 
whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 

Gall  us,  C.  Aquilllus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Serv.  Sul|>icius.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  b.c.  66.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  his  own  works  in  the  Digest. 

Gallua  Salouinoi,  L.  Aslnlus,  son  of  C  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  was  consul  B.  c.  8.  He  waa  hated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Vipsania,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  D.  30,  Tiberius  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  kept  him 
imprisoned  for  3  years,  on  the  most  scanty  supply 
of  food.  He  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  but 
whether  his  death  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Oallua  wrote  a  work,  entitled  />  Cum- 
^partition*  patris  ae  Ciceroni**  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero. 

Gallus,  L.  Canlnlua,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c  56,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral.    He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cestlua,  governor  of  Syria  (kpahu,  a.d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  tbo  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple  by  Titus. 

"Gallus,  Constantius,  son  of  Julius  Constantius 
nnd  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
dim-rent  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  a.  n. 
851  he  was  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  II.,  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  E.,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Con- 
stantius at  Milan,  but  waa  arrested  at  Petovio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  in  a  prison. 

Gallus,  C.  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejut)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  n.  c.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  when  he  was  about  20.  He  had 
already  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  44 ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Octavian  in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced his  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence 
with  him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
of  Italy  among  bis  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  afforded  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian to  the  battle  of  Actinm,  31,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  army  to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of 
Antony  ;  and  when  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  Octavian  appointed  Gallus  the  first  pre- 
fect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nearly  4  years ;  but  he  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
mity of  Octavian,  though  the  exact  nature  of  his 
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offence  is  uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  insult- 
ing manner  ;  he  erected  numerous  statues  of  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  bis 
estate*,  and  sent  him  into  exile ;  whereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own 
sword,  a.  c.  26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
as  Asiuius  Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  the 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prove  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements. 
Ovid  (TriiL  iv.  10.  5)  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets;  and  we  know 
that  be  wrote  a  collection  of  elegies  in  4  books, 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Ly- 
coris.  But  all  his  productions  have  perished  ;  for 
the  4  epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus.  Gallus  translated  into 
Latin  the  poems  of  Kupborion  of  Chalcis,  but  this 
translation  is  also  lost.  Some  critics  attribute  to 
bim  the  poem  Ciris,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  appear 
satisfactory. 

Gallus,  Sulpklus,  a  distinguished  orator,  was 
praetor  b.c  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Liguriana,  In  168  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Aemilius  Pnulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Gallus,  Trebonianus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  p.  251 
-254.  His  full  name  was  C.  Vibius  Trebonianus 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Dec i us  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  by  his  treachery  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  total  to  Decius  and  hia 
son  Herennius.  Gallus  was  thereupon  elected  em- 
peror, and  Hostilianus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius, 
was  nominated  his  colleague.  He  purchased  a 
peace  of  the  Goths  by  allowing  them  to  retain 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a  fixed  annual 
tribute.  In  253  the  Goths  again  invaded  the 
Roman  dominions,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
Aemilianus,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor 
in  Moesia.  Aemilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ;  and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  hit  own  sol- 
diers, together  with  his  son  Volusianus,  before  any 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians during  this  reign,  a  deadly  pestilence  broke 
out  in  252.  and  continued  its  ravages  over  every 
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part  of  the  empire  for  1 5  years. 

Gallua.  1.  A  river  in  Dithynia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  falling  into 
the  Sangarius  near  Leucae  (Leflcth).  —  2.  A  river 
in  Onlatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarius,  near 
Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests  of  Cybele  arc  said 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  GallL 

Gamelli  (yapfaioi  &toi),  that  is,  the  divinities 
protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors  of 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gamelia 
see  I>tci,  of  Antiq.  t.  v. 

Gandarae  (TotSupai),  an  Indian  people  in  the 
Paroparoisus,  on  the  N. YV.  of  the  J***jcu\  between 
the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  UnderXerxes  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire, 
was  called  Gandaritis  (ToySa^-ru). 
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Gandarfdae  or  Gandarftae  (rofWoai,  To*- 
iaplrai),  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Punjab,  between  the  riven  Acesines  (Chenab)  and 
Hydraotcs  (/form),  whose  king,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  invasion,  was  a  cousin  and  namesake 
of  the  celebrated  Porus.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  O  a  n  d  a  ra  b  is  uncertain.  Sanskrit 
writers  mention  the  Ghandara  in  the  centre  of  the 
Punjab. 

Gangarldae  ( rayyapltu),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Ganges  (rdyyiji :  Ganges  or  Ganga),  the  greatest 
river  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts 
named  by  the  ancients  India  intra  G  an  gem  (Hin- 
dustan) and  India  Extra  Gangem  (Durmak,  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  It  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Monies  (Hima- 
laya), and  flows  in  a  general  S,  E.  direction  till  it 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
geticus  Sinus  (Bay  of  Bengal).  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overflows  its  banks  periodically,  and  these  inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
India.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  mouths.  The  breadth,  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
assigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  32 
stadia,  or  about  3  miles,  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainas,  Jomanes  or  Diamuna.%  Sara  bus,  Condochates, 
Ocdancs,Co*oagus  or  Cossoanus,  Erannoboas,  Sonus 
or  Sons,  Sittocestia,  Solomatis,  Sambus,  Magon, 
Agoranis,  Omalis,  Commenases,  Cncuthis,  Ando- 
niatis,  Amystis,  Oxymagis,  and  Errhenysis. — The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  E_,  perhaps  Allahalxui. 

Gangra  {Tirrypat  Kautari),  a  city  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  was  originally 
a  fortress  ;  in  the  time  of  king  Deiotarus,  a  royal 
residence;  and  under  the  Inter  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphlagonia. 

G  an  os  (rdVof),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Proponlis. 

Ganymedes  (rorvp^oi}*),  son  of  Tros  and 

f'aliirrhoc,  and  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assaracus,  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  ail  mortals,  and  was  carried  off 
by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account ;  but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
Some  call  him  son  of  Laomednn,  others  son  of 
Ilus,  and  others  again  of  Erichthonius  or  Atsarn- 
cna.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
for  while  Hoincr  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him 
otf,  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  meani  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event 
occurred ;  though  later  writers  usually  represent 
him  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  (ck;*/ms  ab  Ida, 
Hot.  Carm.  iv.  4).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Ganymedes  was  carried  off  that  he  might  be 
the  cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceived to  have  succeeded  Hebe ;  but  later  writers 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  his  office.  Zeus  compensated 
the  father  for  his  loss  by  a  pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astronomers  have  placed  Ganymedes  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius.  The  Komans 
called  him  by  a  corrupt  form  of  his  name,  Cataniitut. 
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Garama.    [G  a  ra  mantis.] 

G&ramantes  {Tapifxamts),  the  S.most  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called  Phazania 
(Fexxan),  where  they  had  a  capital  city,  GSraina 
(rdpajxa:  Mourxouk,  bit.  25°  63'  N,  long.  14°  10' 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  weak 
un warlike  people;  he  places  them  19  days'  journey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
15  days'  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days* 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Romans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbus  into  their  country,  in  b.  c.  43. 

GarganuB  Mons  (Monte  Gargano),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  (querotta  Gargani,  Hot.  Carm.  ii.  9.  7.) 

Gargara,  -on,  or  •HI  (T&fryapa,  ov,  ot:  Tap- 
-yaptih).  1.  (Kaz-Dagh)  the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ida, 
in  the  T road.— 2.  A  city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adraroyttium,  between 
Assns  and  Antondrus  ;  said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  the 
Lcleges  ;  afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ;  and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  corn. 

Gargettua  (rapyvrro'i  :  Ta^rh/rrios),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  Mt.  Hyroettui ;  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

Garltea,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  neighbours  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modern  Cbmti  de  Gnuvc 

GarocSli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
ML  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  da 
Maurienne. 

GarsaOria,  or  -ItU  (Tapaaovpla,  or  -rru),  a 
praefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lyca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.    Its  chief  town  was  called 

I'apcrdiwpa. 

Garuli,  a  people  of  Lignria  in  the  Apennines. 

Garumna  (Garonne\  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a  bay  of  the  sea  below 
Durdigala  (Bordeaux). 

Garumni,  a  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  Garumna. 

Gatheae  (ra0«a<),  a  town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
Gatheatas,  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Alphcua, 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolis. 

Gaugamela  (tA  roi/^TjAa:  Aarw/w),  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the 
last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  Codoroannus,  a.  a  331,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbrla. 

Gaulanltis  (TavAo-  or-orim:  Jaulan\  a  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Hicromax, 
named  from  the  town  of  Golan  (rav\ara). 

Ganlot  (TavAoj  :  TauKirrit :  Gozzo),  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  (Malta). 

Gaureleon,  Gaurlon.  [Androa.] 

Gaurua  Mons,  Gauranua  or  -ni  M.  (Monte 
Gavro),  a  volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites 
by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  b.  c  343. 

Gaza  (Tdfa).  1.  (Ghuzxeh),  the  last  city  on  the 
S.  W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence 
about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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a  trolley  fortified.  It  was  one  of  the  5  cities  of 
the  Philistines;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more 
than  once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  several  months.  In  B.C.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos, 
as  the  result  of  his  victory  over  Demetrius  before 
the  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  was  possessed  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Asmonacan  princes  of 
Judaea,  ono  of  whom,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  again 
destroyed  it,  B  c.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius; 
given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
1 1  erod's  death,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
In  a.  d.  65,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  an  insurrec- 
tion of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once 
more,  and  remained  a  flourishing  city  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  634.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  importance  as  a  military  post,  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  carried  on  through 
its  port,  Majuma,  or  Constantia.— 2.  (Gkax\  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7  cities  which 
rebelled  against  Alexander  in  B.  c.  3*28. 

Gazaca  (rdJVuto:  Tabreeg),  a  city  in  the  N.  of 
Media  Atropatcne,  equidistant  from  Artaxata  and 
Ecbatana,  was  a  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

Gaxiuxa  (Tafuwpa),  a  city  in  Pontas  Galaticus, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontas  ;  but  in  Strata's 
time  it  had  fallen  to  decay. 

Gebileae  (r«eoAi»4),  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Gehenna  Mons,  [Ckbbnna.] 

Gedrosla  (r«o>«HT»a,and  Taipaxrla :  S.E.  part  of 
BelottchiMan),  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  E.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
AaiANA,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carman  ia,  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Erythnteum,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  by  a  succession  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  wntered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Arabis  {Dooaee  ?);  but  even  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  series  of  salt 
marshes.  Gedrosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  tho  distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2  races,  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a  temporary 
Mil'jection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Rhambacia  and 
Piira,  or  Parsis. 

Goganla  Gens,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  j 
family  in  this  gens, that  of  Maceri*u*y  many  mem-  j 
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bcrs  of  which  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 

Gela  (ijf  TfAo,  Ion.  r«A»j :  r«A«7°T,  Gelensis : 
nr.  Terra  Nuora  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Fiumedi  Terra 
Nuova),  founded  by  Rhodians  from  Lindos,  and 
by  Cretans,  B.C.  690.  It  soon  obtained  great 
power  and  wealth  ;  and,  in  582,  it  founded  Agri- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  powerful 
than  the  mother  city.  Like  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  Hippocrates,  Gkxon,  and  Hik. 
ron.  Gelon  transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  ;  the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschvlus  died  here.  —  N.  of  Gela  were 
the  celebrated  Campi  GWot,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat. 

Gelae.  [Caduml] 

Gelanor  (r<\dVw,>),king  of  Argos,  was  expelled 
by  Danaus. 

"  Gelduba  (Crfi,  below  Cologne\  a  fortified  place 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany. 

Gellla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  There  were  2 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wars,  Gellius 
Statius  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  b.  c.  305,  and  Gellius  Egnatius 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [  Egnativ*.]  The  chief 
family  of  the  Gcllii  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of 

Pl/BLICOLA. 

Gellius.  L  Co.,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
epoch  down  to  a  c  1 45  at  least.  The  work  is 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 
—•2.  Aulas,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  good  family, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Rome.  He  studied  rhe- 
toric under  T.  Castricius  and  SoJpicius  Apollinaria, 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and  Peregritius 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  and  in- 
structions of  Favorinus,  Herodi-s  Atticus,  and  Cor- 
nelius Fronto.  While  yet  a  youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  civil 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pins,  and  M.  Anrelius,  a.  d.  117 — 180. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Node$  Atticae,  because 
it  was  composed  in  a  country  house  near  Athens, 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort  of 
miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and 
philology,  interspersed  with  original  remarks,  tho 
whole  thrown  together  into  20  books,  without  any 
attempt  nt  order  or  arrangement  The  8th  book 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index. — 
The  best  editions  arc  by  Jac.  Gronovius,  Lag.  Bat. 
1706  (reprinted  by  Couradi,  Lips.  1762),  and  by" 
Lion,  Gotting.  1824.  — 8.  Publlclus,  a  jurist,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

Gelon  (TiXMv).  L  Son  of  Dinomenes,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Gela. 
He  held  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  ;  shortly  after 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  supreme  power,  R. c. 
491.  In  485  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Syracuse  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  city  also.  From  this  time  he  neglected  Gela, 
and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Syracuse,  to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  In  480 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Himera  over  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  men.  Scarcely  any  of  this 
vast  host  survived  to  carry  the  news  to  Carthage. 
The  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
same  day  as  that  of  Salami*.  He  died  in  478  of 
a  dropsy,  after  reigning  7  years  at  Syracuse.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hibron.  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and  mo- 
deration, and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb  win 
erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  honours  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory—2.  Son  of  Hieron  1L,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  died  before  his  father,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
£0  years.  He  received  the  title  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father. 

Geldni  (TtAwwf),  a  Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
in  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Tana  is 
{Don).  They  were  said  to  have  been  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxtoe;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
as  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  city  was  called  Qelonus  (rfXewdi). 

Gemlntu  (rtfuros),  an  astronomer,  was  a  native 
of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  B.  c  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  El<rerycuy}j 
«lt  vrt  ♦eufdfitpo,  which  is  a  descriptive  treatise  on 
elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the  Uranologion  of 
Petavius,  Paris,  1630,  and  in  Halma*  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Gemlniu,  Serviliaj.  L  P.,  twice  consul  with 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  lit  Punic  war,  namely,  in 
b.  c.  252  and  248.  In  both  years  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  —  2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  C  Flaminius,  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the  const  of  Africa. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  —  8.  X.,  also 
surnamed  Pnlez,  consul  202  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  his  province.  He  is 
mentioned  on  several  occasions  subsequently. 

Gemonlae  (tcalae)  or  Gemonli  (gradus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Avcntine,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
dragged,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Genabmn  or  Oen&bum  (OrUan$\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeria, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnutes :  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  re- 
built. In  later  times  it  was  called  Civitas  Aure- 
lianorum  or  Aurelianensia  Urbs,  whence  its  modern 
name. 

Genauni,  a  people  in  Vindclicia,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  ValU  di  Non, 
were  subdued  by  Drusus.  (Hot.  Carm,  iv.  14. 10.) 

Geneslua,  Josephua,  lived  about  a.  d.  940,  and 
wrote  in  4  books  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors from  a.  D.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  II.,  Theophilus,  Michael 
III.,  and  Basil  I.  Edited  by  Lachmann,  Bonn, 
1834. 

Genctaeua  (rsnrrofor),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
from  Cape  Genetus  on  the  Euxinc,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  sfifuyoi,  i.e.  **tbe  hospitable. " 

Genetyllia  (r«rrri/AA/s),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 


and  as  a  distinct  divinity  and  a  companion  of 
Aphrodite.  We  also  find  the  plural,  IVrervAAfScr, 
or  Swatter,  as  a  class  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generation  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphro- 
dite Colias. 

Geneva  or  Genava  ( Oenevensis :  (7rncra\  the 
but  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  tho 
Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out  of  the  Lacus 
Lemannus.  There  was  a  bridge  here  over  the 
Rhone. 

Genltrix,  that  is,  "the  mother,"  is  used  bv 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  536)  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  nutter,  or  puuma  mater ;  but  it  is 
better  known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gens. 

Genius,  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  tho 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.    The  Greeks  called  them  oWfuwtr, 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.    Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  30,000  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
and  as  the  guardians  of  men  and  of  justice.  Ho 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world.    The  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this  idea, 
and  developed  a  complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  daemons  are  assigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  souls  to  Hades.    Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaks  of  ytviBktot  Saifiwr,  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  fate  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.    The  daemons  are  further  described  as  the 
ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who  carry 
the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a  distinct  class  of  daemons,  who 
were  exclusively  the  ministers  of  the  gods.  ™  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions  re- 
spec  ting  the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  though  the 
name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with 
<j>-</n-0)  pen-iti,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rator or  father).    The  genii  of  the  Romans  are 
the  powers  which  produce  life  (dii  genital**),  and 
accompany  man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.    They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man,  and 
every  place  had  its  genius.    Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  ($ortitur)  a  genius,  whom  be 
worshipped  as  tamctus  et  tanctismmtu  detts,  especially 
on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
garlands  of  flowers.   The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  lecttu  ge- 
nialit.    On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  genio  in- 
dufgere,  genium  curare,  or  pfaenre.     The  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  had  its  own  genius,  who 
is  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.    He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as 
joyous  occasions ;  thus,  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him  nt  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal.    The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.    The  genius  of 
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a  place  appears  in  the  form  of  a  6crpcnt  eating 

fruit  placed  before  him. 

Genserie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  em- 
pire. In  A.  d.  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  se- 
verity. Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431,  but  Car- 
thnge  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  439.  Having 
thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.VV.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself.  In  455  he  took 
Rome  and  plundered  it  for  14  days,  and  in  the  same 
year  be  destroyed  Capua,  Nola,and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice 
it  failed  :  the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  The  2nd  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (468), 
which  was  also  baffled  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet 
off  Bona.  Genserie  died  in  477,  at  a  great  age. 
He  was  an  Arian ;  and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
against  another. 

Oentlus,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians.  As  early  as  B.  c  180,  he  had  given  offence 
to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects ;  and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  Gallus  was  sent 
against  him.  The  war  was  finished  within  30 
days.  Gentius  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  then 
surrendered  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Spolctium. 

Genua  (Genuas,  -atis,  Gennensis :  Genoa),  an 
important  commercial  town  in  Liguria,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Ligtirian  gulf  (Gulf  of  Genoa), 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago.  It  was  a  Roman  munictpium, 
but  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  nges,  when  it  was  commonly  called  Janua. 

Genucla  Gins,  patrician,  of  which  the  principal 
families  bore  the  names  of  Avbntinbnsis  and 

Al'GURJM'8. 

Genusua  (lthtmi\  a  river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  Apsus. 

Gephyraei  (r«pupcuoi\  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodius  and  Aristotriton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  cameoriginally  from  Eretriain  Euboea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisua,  which  sepa- 
rated the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  bridge  (y4<pvpa),  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite 
untenable,  since  u  bridge"  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  yifvpa.  We  find 
that  there  were  temples  at  Athens,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Gephyraei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  Demcter 
Achaea,  whose  worship  they  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  from  Boeotia. 

Gepidae,  a  Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, and  first  settled  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  Burgundioncs.  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila  ;  and  after  his  death 
they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lango- 
bardi  or  Lombards,  who  conquered  the  Gepidae 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Ger  or  Gir  (Utp :  Gkir  or  Afantolia),  a  river  of 
Gaetulia  in  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis  ; 
flowing  S.  E.  from  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlas,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans  through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Gcraestns  (rcpotm-os :  Tfpai<rrios\  a  promon- 
tory and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Geraestia  {Ttpaitma) 
was  here  celebrated. 

Geranea  (rf  TcpdVcia),  a  range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithaeron,and  run- 
ning along  the  W.  coast  of  Megaris,  till  it  termi- 
nated in  the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthian 
territory  ;  but  the  name  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

Gerenla  (Vtpnvla\  an  ancient  town  in  Messc- 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence  called 
Gerenian  {Ttp4\viot).  It  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enope. 

Gergis,  or  Gergltha,  or  -ei,  or  -us,  (rVpyiv, 
rV/ryifla,  or  •«,  or  -cs :  TtpylOtos ),  a  town  in  the 
Troad,  N.  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by  Teu- 
crians.  Attalus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
place  called  GergCtha  orGergithion,  in  the  territory 
of  Cyme. 

Gergovla.  1.  A  fortified  town  of  the  Anrerat 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver  (AUier).  Its  site  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  Clermont.  —  2.  A  town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Genua  (Np/»ij),  the  name  of  3  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  1.  (Germatlu,  Ru.)  in  Mysia  Minor,  near 
Cyssicus.— 8.  ( Yermatepe)  in  Mysia,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Thyatira.— 8.  ( Ferma),  in  Galatia,  be- 
tween Pessinus  and  Ancyra;  a  colon  ia. 

Germanla,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathian  mountains 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Danube  on  the  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus 
included  much  more  than  modern  Germany  on  the 
N.  and  E-,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgicawere  likewise  called 
Gcrmauia  Prima  and  Secnnda  under  the  Roman 
emperors  [sec  p.  275,  a.]  ;  and  it  was  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  provinces  that  German  ia  proper 
was  also  called  Gennania  Magna  or  G.  Trans- 
rhen&na  or  G.  Barbara.  It  was  not  till  Caesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul  (a.  a  58 — 50)  that  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  writers  represent  Germany 
as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  corn,  and 
subject  to  intense  frosts  and  almost  eternal  winter. 
Although  these  accounts  are  probably  exaggerated, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  immense 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at 
present  —  The  N.  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but 
in  the  S.  there  arc  many  mountains,  which  were 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Silvae.    Of  these  the  most 
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important  wna  the  Hkrcynia  Silva. — The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Rhenur  (IUti*e\  Dancbii'8  (Da- 
«wte),  Vistula,  Amisia  (Ems),  Visurois  ( Weser\ 
Alius  (Elbe),  Viaous  (Oder).  —  The  inhabitant* 
were  called  Gsrmani  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus 
in y s  (Germ.  2)  that  German!  was  the  name  of  the 
Tungri,  who  were  the  first  German  {►eoplii  that 
crossed  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul  ;  and  as  these  were  the  first 
German  tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into 
contact,  they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modern  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
grr,  over,  Heer,  Weir,  so  that  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  Wekrman,  Wtkrm'dnnery  that  is, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  Teuitmes  (i.  e.  Teuttn, 
Deut9che),  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Germans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Indo~Germanic  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions, 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  framea,  a  long 
spear  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a  distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A  number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode.  — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  ex- 
citement  of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varied  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  ;  and  their  carouses  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawls.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  as  well.  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty ;  and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  power  of  their  husbands'  conquerors.  —  In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4  classes :  the 
nobles  ;  the  freemen  ;  the  freed  men  or  vassals  ;  and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  general  inn-rests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a  right  to  take  part  In  these  as- 
semblies a  king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles  ; 
but  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
ns  the  supreme  magistrate  in  time  of  peace  ;  for 
when  a  war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  —  The  religion 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  coufused  the  | 
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subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of  tho 
Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  tho  Moon,  and 
the  Stars.  They  arc  also  said  to  have  paid  espe- 
cial honour  to  Mercury,  who  was  probably  the 
German  Wodan  or  Odin,  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  I  sis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of 
Gdin) ;  Mars  (Tyr  or  Zio,  the  German  god  of 
w  ar)  ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Nerihui  (less 
correctly  Herthut  or  Hertha)  ;  and  Jupiter  (TAor, 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestess 
to  attend  to  their  service  ;  and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among  the  Bructeri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  —  The  Gcrmani  first  appear  in  his- 
tnry  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teu tones 
(b.c.  113),  the  latter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
a  Germanic  people.  [Teutoner.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistus,  a  German  chief,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Gaul  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (68),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  tho 
E.  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  step  son 
Drusus  carried  on  war  in  Germany  with  great 
success  for  4  years  ( 1 2 — 9),  and  penetrated  as  for 
as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  under  him 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( Wcacr)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a  Roman  province.  But  in  a.  n.  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Quintilius  Varus,  provoked  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Chcrttscnn.  Varus  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquests  E.  of  tho  Rhine.  [Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Roman  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  n.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberius,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  tho 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  AoRt 
Dbcumatks.  [Sec  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  n.  69 — 71).  Domitian  and  Trajan  had 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German  tribes  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Mnrcomanni, 
joined  by  various  other  tribes,  made  a  more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  destruction.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  their 
dangerous  neighbours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  Alcmanni  and  Franks 
(Alkmanni  ;  FranciJ  ;  and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  somo 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  —  The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3  great  tribes  : 
1.  Ingacrones,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Hcrmionrs,  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Istaevones,  in  tho 
I  remainder  of  Germany,  couaequtntly  in  the  E.  and 
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8.  parts.  These  3  names  were  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  3  sons  of  Alannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco. 
Pliny  makes  5  divisions:  1.  Vindtii,  including 
Burgundiiwes,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Guttones.  2. 
/n</aerottc$t  including  Cimbri,Teu  tones,  and  Chaoci. 
3.  /rtnerwwi,  including  the  midland  CirabrL  4.  Her- 
tmo»«s,  including  the  Suevi,  Hcrmnnduri,  Chatti, 
and  Chemsci.  5.  Peucini  and  Battarnae,  border- 
ing on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  wc  adopt  the 
division  of  Tacitus  or  Plinj,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitant*  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  Hil- 
Ievioncs,  divided  into  the  Sinones  and  Sitone*.  It 
h  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  as  they  frequently  migrated  from 
one  Kpot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  is  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See  Chatjci,  (J Ha- 
ni mi,  ClMBRI,  SUBVI,  OtC 

Germanicus  Caesar,  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sua  and  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  An- 
tony, was  born  u.  c.  15.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  D.  7 — 10),  and  also 
fought  along  with  Tiberius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2  following  years  (11,  12).  He  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  in 
Germany  and  Illyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (14).  Gcrmanicus  was  a  favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire;  but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
posal, and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  sore- 
reign.  Afier  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  nnd  laid  waste  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (15),  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgicnsin,  N.  of 
the  Eippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
his  troops  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  ill-fated 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me- 
mory. But  meantime  Arminius  had  collected  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans: and  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss 
that  Germanicns  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
manicus. [Arminiur,]  Next  year  (16)  Ger- 
manicus  placed  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of 
1 000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [see  p.  233,  b.),  and  the  Znydersee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  (Ems),  where  he  landed  his  forces.  After 
crossing  the  Ems  and  the  Wcser,  he  fought  2  bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Germans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  nnd  Ger- 
manicus  needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  Rut  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
Germany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  in  the  E.,  the  emperor  recalled  Gcrmani- 
cus to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  Eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  Germanicus  ;  but  Ti- 
berius placed  Cn.  Pino  in  command  of  Syria,  with 
secret  instructions  to  check  and  thwart  Gcrmanicus. 
Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to  Gcrmanicus ;  and 


his  wife  Plancina,  in  like  manner,  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus. In  18,  Germanicus  proceeded  to  Arme- 
nia, where  he  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in 
the  following  year  (19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  illncsn, 
of  which  he  died.  He  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  died,  he 
summoned  his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people ;  and  Tiberias  was 
oMiged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indignation. 
[Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  had  9  children,  of 
whom  6  survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Germanicns  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical  wurks. 
We  still  possess  the  remains  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Phaenamtna  of  Aratus.  The  latest 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  his 
Phaedrna,  Zurich,  1831. 

Germanlcla  or  Cacsarea  Oermanlca  (r*ppa- 
rfffcta,  Katadptia  Ttpftavut^X  a  town  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  near  the  borders  of  Cap- 
pad  ocia  ;  the  birthplace  of  the  heretic  Nestorius. 

Gcrra  (Ufipa :  near  El  Katif),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  from  the  . 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerraeus  or  Gerraicus  (Eltcak 
Bagf),  a  bav  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
2400  stadia  (240  geog.  miles=4°  of  Int.)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city  was  5  Roman  miles 
in  circuit  The  inhabitants,  called  Gerraei  (Ttfruoi) 
were  said  to  have  been  originally  Chaldaeana,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Babylon.  There  wa*  a  small 
place  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelnsium  and  M.  Caaius,  50  stadia 
or  8  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 

Gerrbus  (r<#°'X  »  "r«  °f  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a  branch 
of  the  Borysthencs,  and  flowed  into  the  Hypacyris, 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians  from 
that  of  the  Royal  Scythians. 

Gerund*  ( (ierona  \  a  town  of  the  Ausetani  in 
II  Upon ia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

Geryon  or  Gory  Sues  (r»/pf<ifi7t),  son  of  Chry- 
saor  and  Callirrhoo,  a  monster  with  3  heads,  or, 
according  to  others,  with  3  bodies  united  together, 
a  king  in  Spain,  and  possessed  magnificent 
oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away.  For  details 
see  Hbrcvlba, 

Gesori&cum  (Boulogne),  a  port  of  the  Morini 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usually  em- 
barked to  cross  over  to  Britain:  it  was  subse- 
quently called  Bononla,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Gesslus  Fiona.  [Florus.] 

Geta,  8eptImIof,  brother  of  Caracal  la,  by  whom 
he  was  assassinated,  a.  d.  212.  For  details  sec 
Caracalla. 

Getae,  a  Thracian  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thocydides  place  them 
S.  of  the  Ister  (Danube)  near  its  mouths  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  dwelt  be- 
yond this  river  nnd  N.  of  the  Trihalli.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sarmatinns  further  W.  towards  Ger- 
many.   For  their  later  history  sec  Dacia. 

GtgantcB  (IYydVw),  the  giants.  According  to 
Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage  race  of 
men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  W.  in  the  island  of 
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Trinacia,  and  were  destroyed  on  account  of  their 
insolence  towards  the  cods.  —  Hesiod  considers 
them  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang  from  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the  earth,  so  that  Ge 
(the  earth)  was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Hesiod  know  any  thing  about  their  contest  with 
the  gods.  —  Later  poets  and  mythographers  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
sent them  as  enemies  of  Zeus  and  the  gods,  whose 
abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm. 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  seems  to  be  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus. 
Ge,  it  is  said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gigantes, 
who  wore  being*  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fearful 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were 
born,  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegraean  plains 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallenc.  In  their  native 
land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven,  being 
armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
gods  were  told  that  they  could  not  conquer  the 
giants  without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal ;  where- 
upon they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The 
giants  Alcyoneus  and  Porphyrion  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcyoneus  was 
immortal  so  long  as  he  fought  in  his  native  land ; 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  thus  killed  him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
lieen  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the 
gods  and  Hercules,  and  some  of  them  were  buried 
by  their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  islands.  —  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  writers  place  the 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  story  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its 
orijiin  from  volcanic  convulsions. 

Gigonus  (riywvot :  Tiy^ptoi)^  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Macedonia  on  the  Thcrmnic  gulf. 

Gildo,  or  Gildon,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  governed 
Africa  for  some  years  as  a  subject  of  the  Western 
empire ;  but  in  A.  n.  3i>7,  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ar- 
endius  accepted  him  as  a  subject  Stilicho,  guardian 
of  Honnrius,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Gildo 
was  defeated ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  (398). 
The  history  of  this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Claud  inn's  poems  (De  Hello  Gildonico). 

Gind&rus  {TMapos:  Gindarie*),  a  very  strong 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in  Syria, 
N.  E.  of  Antioch. 

Girba,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Mcninx  (Jerbah), 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  N. 
Africa:  celebrated  fur  its  manufactures  of  purple. 

Giaco  or  Gisgo  (riaicM  or  TicrKuv).  1.  Son  of 
Hamilcar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himcra,  b.  c.  480.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthnge.  He 
died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily.  — 2.  Son  of  Ilnnno, 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated 
at  the  river  Crimissus  by  Timolcon,  339.  He  was 
then  recalled  from  exile,  and  sent  to  oppose  Timo- 
lcon, but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of 
importance. —  3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginim 
garrison  at  Lilybaeum,  nt  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mer- 
cenaries who  had  risen  in  revolt, but  he  was  seized 
by  them  and  put  to  death. 


Gitladas  (IYrnttu),  a  Lacedaemonian  architect 
statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  the  temple  of 
Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
with  works  in  bronze,  from  which  it  was  called 
the  Brazen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
the  surname  of  Xo\koo?kos.  He" composed  a  hymn 
to  the  goddess,  besides  other  poems.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  516,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
any  distinction. 

Glabrlo,  Acillua,  plebeians.  1.  C,  quaestor 
B.  c.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  He  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  15.% 
when  the  3  philosophers,  Carneades,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolous  came  as  envoys  to  Rome.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
to  his  own  times.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Annates  Aciliani  (xxv.  39)  and 
Libri  Aciliani  (xxxv.  14).  — 2.  M\,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his 
consulship  be  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
and  subsequently  the  Aetolians  likewise.  — 8.  IT., 
married  a  daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
1 15,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce. 
Glabrio  was  praetor  urbanus  in  70,  when  he  presided 
at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  He  was  consul  in 
67,  and  in  the  following  year  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
He  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  but  remained  inactive  in 
Rithynia.  He  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompcy.— 
4.  M\,  son  of  No.  3,  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  B.C.  81,  who  married  his  mother 
after  her  compulsory  divorce  from  the  elder  Gla- 
brio. Acmilia  died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In 
the  civil  war,  Glabrio  was  one  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants ;  commanded  the  garrison  of  Oricum  in 
Epirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46". 
Ho  was  twice  defended  on  capital  charges  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted. 

Glaais,  more  usually  written  Clanir. 

Glanum  LMi  (nr.  St.  Hemy  Ru.),  a  town  of  the 
Salves  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Glaphyra.    [Archblaus,  No.  6.] 

Glance  (TXa&icn).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides,  the 
name  Glance  being  only  a  personification  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
rinth, also  called  Creusa.  For  details  see  Crbun. 

Qlaucla,  C.  8ervniua,  praetor  b.  c  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Saturninus,  with  whom  he  was 
put  to  death  in  this  year.  [Saturninus.] 

Glauclaa  (TKauKtat).  1.  King  of  the  Taulan- 
tians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  ngninet 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  335.  In  316  he  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  Canaan der.  In  307  he  invaded 
Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then  12  years  old, 
upon  the  throne. —  2.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  a  c.  — 
3.  A  statuary  of  Acgina,  who  made  the  bronie 
chariot  and  statue  of  Gelon,  flourished  b.  c  488. 

Glancon  iTAavirari').  L  Son  of  Critias,  brother 
of  Cullneschrus,  and  father  of  Charmides  and  of 
Plato's  mother,  Pcrictionc.  —  2.  Brother  of  Pinto, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Republic. 

Glnucus  (FAafaof).  1.  Grandson  of  Aeolus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Mcrope,  and  father  of  Bellero- 
phontes.  He  lived  at  Potnine,  despised  the  power 
of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  mc«\ 
According  to  others  he  fed  them  with  human  flt-sh. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  According  to  some  Recounts  hU  horses  be- 
came frightened  and  threw  him  out  of  his  chariot, 
as  he  was  contending  in  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated by  A  cast  us  in  honour  of  his  father  Pclias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a  sacred  well  in 
Boentia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seised 
with  madness.  G  lane  us  of  Potniae  (rxawtoj  Uvr- 
cicvs)  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus. —  2.  Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerophontes,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality  ;  and 
when  they  recognised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.— 
8.  Son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne."— 4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Paaiphae  or  Crete. 
When  a  boy,  he  fell  into  a  cask  full  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  for  his  son 
in  vain,  and  was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curates  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  between  a  cow, 
which  could  assume  3  different  colours,  and  any 
other  object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  bis  son  to  life  ;  but  as 
be  could  not  accomplish  this,  Minos  ordered  him  to 
be  entombed  alive  with  the  body  of  Glaucus. 
When  Polyidus  was  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he 
saw  a  serpent  approaching  the  dead  body,  and 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came, 
and  placed  a  herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
was  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists. «— 8.  Of 
Anthedon  in  Bocotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a  part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Cronos  had  sown.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated  :  some  called  his  father  Copeus,  others  Po- 
lybus,  the  husband  of  Euboco,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  a  clever  diver,  to  hnve  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  unhurt ; 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a  marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a  belief  in  Greece  that  once 
in  every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
islands,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave 
his  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art.  Some  writers  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs  ;  but  the  place  of  his  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  his  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poets. 
•— » 6.  Of  Chios,  a  statuary  in  metal,  distinguished 
as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (k4\- 
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Aipm),  flourished  a.  c.  490.  His  most  noted  work 
was  an  iron  base  (fooKfnrnjpfoW),  which,  with 
the  silver  bow)  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

Glaucus  (TAavKot).  L  A  small  river  of  Phrygia, 
falling  into  the  Maeander  near  Eumenia.  —  2.  A 
■mall  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  (Gulf  of  Makri). 

Olaucus  Sinus.  [Glaucus.] 

GleMftris  (Ameland),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
the  Frisii,  so  called  from  uglessum  "  or  amber  which 
was  fonnd  there  :  its  proper  name  was  A  us  tern  via. 

Glisas  (rx/crot:  rXurdWios),  an  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  on  Mt  Hypaton.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Glycas,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Annals  (&l6Kot  xporiir/j), 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  a.  d. 
1118.    Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Glycera  (r\vn4pa)y  "the  sweet  one,**  a  fa- 
vourite name  of  hetabrae.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  L  The  daugh  ter  of  Tha- 
lasfcis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus.  —  2.  Of  Sicyon, 
and  the  mistress  of  Pauaias.  —  3.  A  favourite  of 
Horace. 

Glycerins,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  a.  d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  the  assistance 
of  Gutidobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  Byzantine 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerius,  and  pro- 
claimed Julius  Kepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glycerius 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  become  a 
priest.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salona  in 
Dalmatia. 

Glycon  {TXvkuiv),  an  Athenian  sculptor,  known 
to  us  by  his  magnificent  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the"HFarnese  Her- 
cules." It  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracal  la, 
and,  after  adorning  the  Famese  palace  for  some 
time,  was  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 
It  represents  the  hero  resting  on  his  club,  after  one 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  muscles  admirably 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  Glycon  pro- 
bably lived  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 

Gnipho,  M.  Antonlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
was  born  B.  c.  11 4,  in  Gnul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andria. He  afterwards  established  a  school  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when  he  was 
praetor. 

Ghoshs,  Gnossui.  [Cnosus.] 

Gobrfas  (T*€p<m%\  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the 
7  conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  He 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  He  was  doubly 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage :  Darius  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  and  Gobryas  married  the 
sister  of  Darius. 

Oolgi  (ro\yol :  r6kyi»t\  a  town  in  Cyprus,  of 
uncertain  site,  was  a  Sicyonian  colony,  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Gomphi  (r<^4>oi:  To^v%\  a  town  in  Hestiae- 
otis  in  Tbessaly,  was  a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines 
of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus :  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Caesar  (b.  c.  48),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Gonni,  Gonnus  (r^rvoi,  Y6wo%:  reVrtos),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pencus  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale 
of  Tcmpe,  was,  from  its  position,  of  grent  military 
importance ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  after  the  time 
of  the  wars  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans. 
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Gordianus,  X.  Antonlua,  the  name  of  8  Ro- 
man emperors,  father,  ton,  and  grandson.  L  Sur- 
named  African ua,  son  of  Melius  Marullus  and 
Ulpia  Gordiana,  possessed  a  princely  fortune,  and 
was  distinguished  alike  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  In  his  1st  consulship,  A.  D.  213,  he  I 
was  the  colleague  of  Cnmcalla  ;  in  his  2nd  of  Alex- 
ander Sevens  ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  nominated 
proconsul  of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for 
several  years  with  justice  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
who  was  now  in  his  80th  year,  to  assume  the  im- 
perial title.  He  entered  on  his  new  duties  at  Car- 
thage in  the  month  of  February,  associated  his  son 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  despatched  letters  to 
Rome,  announcing  his  elevation.  Gordianus  and 
his  son  were  at  once  proclaimed  Augusti  by  the 
senate,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Italy  to 
resist  Maximinus.  But  meantime  a  certain  Capei- 
lianus,  procurator  of  Numidia,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Gordiani  and  marched 
against  them.  The  younger  Gordianus  was  de- 
feated by  him,  and  skin  in  the  battle  ;  and  his 
aged  father  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  reigning  less  than  2  months.— 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Orestilia,  was  born  a.  d. 
1 92,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  purple, 
and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above.— 8.  Grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gordianus,  either  by  a  daughter  or 
by  the  younger  Gordianus.  The  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  in  July,  A.  d.  288,  after  the 
murder  of  Oalbinus  and  Pupienu*,  although  he  was 
a  mere  boy,  probably  not  more  than  12  years  old. 
He  reigned  6  years,  from  238  to  244,  In  241  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Misitheus,  and  in  the  same 
year  set  out  for  the  E.  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misitheus, 
he  defeated  the  Persians  in  242.  Misitheus  died  in 
the  following  year  ;  and  Philippus,  whom  Gordian 
had  taken  into  his  confidence,  excited  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  rose  in  open 
mutiny,  and  assassinated  Gordian  in  Mesopotamia, 
244.    He  was  succeeded  by  Philipfua. 

Gordlum  (ropoW,  Topitov  K»/«n),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander's celebrated  exploit  of  **  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot."  [Gordius].  It  was  situated  in  the  W. 
of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  afterwards  called 
Galatia,  N.  of  Pcssinus,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
San  pari  us.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
the  name  of  Juliopolis  ('lovKiotwoAtt ). 

Gordius  ( r<V3u»X  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor  peasant. 
Internal  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
an  oracle  informed  the  inhabitants  that  a  waggon 
would  bring  them  a  king,  who  should  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
people  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordius, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
his  waggon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  Zeus,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole  was  fastened  to 
the  yoke  by  a  knot  of  bark ;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on  his 
arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  his  aword, 
and  applied  tho  oracle  to  himself. 


Gordlfltlchoa  {Toptlov  r<?xos),  a  town  in  Caria, 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ad 
Macandrum  and  Tabae. 

Gordyaai.  [GoanvKNK.] 

Gordyaei  Montea  (ra  TopSwua  4>n:  Mountaw 
of  Kunlidan\  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  mountains,  which  separates 
the  Tigris  valley  from  the  great  table  land  of  /run, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  arc  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whence  they  run 
S.  E.  between  the  Arstssa  Palus  {Lake  Van)  and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  confluent* 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  chain 
tums  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Gord?ene  or  Cordnene  {Toptunrfh  Kopbowirf)), 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (Laie  Van)  and  the 
Gorovasi  Montbs.  After  the  Mithridatic  War, 
it  was  assigned  by  Pompey  to  Tigranes,  with  whom 
its  possession  liad  bfcen  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Pbraates.  Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a  constant  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
and  Persian  kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  independent  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
called  roptwuoi  or  Cordueni,  were  no  doubt  the 
same  people  aa  the  Carouchi  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  Kurds  of  modern  times. 

Gorge  (rdgyi?),  daughter  of  Oeneua  and  Althea. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters  were  meta- 
morphosed by  Artemis  into  birds. 

Gorgias  (ropylas).  h  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  born  about  B.  C  480,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars  ;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (a.  c.  427)  he  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-cittzcna  aa  ambassador  to  Athens,  fur 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  nave  returned  to  Leontini 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thessalian  Larissa,  enjoying  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides  were  among  his  disciples,  cannot  be  true,  as 
he  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles ;  but  Alcibtades,  Alcidamaa,  Aeachines,  and 
Antisthenea,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Gorgias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  lacerates.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  The  elo- 
quence of  Gorgias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterations,  the  symmetry  of 
iu  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  Helena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Resides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  Epideitk  or  speeches  for  display, 
such  as  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  GorgiaB  also  wrote  loci  com- 
munes,  probably  aa  rhetorical  exercises  ;  a  work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theory  of  ora- 
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tor)',  any  more  than  his  oral  instructions.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  teaching  his  pupils  a  variety  of 
rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relative  to  them.  —  2.  Of  Athens, 
gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  young  M.  Cicero, 
when  be  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical 
work,  a  Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  Rutflius 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  De  Figurit 
Sententiarum  ft  Eioeutionu. 

Gorgo  iind  Gorg5nes  (rtyyci  and  r6pyovt$). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (xL  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful  phan- 
toms in  Haides :  in  the  Iliad  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  the  head  of  Gorgo,  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3  Gorgonea,  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Ceto,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Phorcydos. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  far  W.  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides ; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ;  instead  of  hair,  their  beads 
were  covered  with  hissing  serpents  ;  and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  become  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
Athena's  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Per- 
seus had  in  killing  her.  [Pkrskus.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Gortyn.  Gortyna  (r6prw,  Wprwo:  TopTwios). 
L  (Nr.  Hagioe  Dheka  Ru.,  6  miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  Lethacus,  90  stadia  from  its  harbour 
LcbCn,  and  1 30  stadia  from  its  other  harbour  Ma- 
talia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Kuropa,  whence  it  was  called  HeUolU  ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyrr- 
hene-Pclasgians,  whence  it  also  bore  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  city  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  to  Cnossus  ;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  latter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.— 2.  Also  Gortys  {Sr.Atzikolo  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Arcadia  on  tho  river  Gortynius,  a  tributary 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Gortynla  (Toprw/a),  a  town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gotarxes.    [Arsacks  XX.  XXI.] 

GothLGothones,  Guttonea,  a  powerful  German 
people,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but 
they  afterwards  migrated  S.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Caracal  la  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  prorincc  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Getae  and 
Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  both  Getae 
and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive.  In  a.  d.  272  the  emperor  Aurclian 
surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about 
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this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  2  great 
divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  E.  Goths,  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  in 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube.— The  Visigoths  under  their  king 
Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Roma 
(410).  A  few  years  afterwards  they  settled  per- 
manently in  the  S.W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital.  From 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  2  centuries, 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs. — The  Ostro- 
goths meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Theodoric  the  Great  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodoric 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothic 
dynasty  reigned  in  the  country,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  N arses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  A.  d.  653.— 
The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphila* 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Gothini,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany, 
subject  to  the  QuadL 

Gracchanus,  M.  Junius,  assumed  his  cognomen 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus.  He 
wrote  a  work,  De  Poitdutilnu,  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  was  addressed  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  father  of  Cicero's  friend. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited 
by  Joannes  Lydus.  [Lvdus.] 

Gracchus,  8cmpr6nlttl,  plebeians.— L  Tib.,  n 
distinguished  general  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In 
b.c.  21 6  he  was  inagister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pern  ;  in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  he  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lucania. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a  magnificent  burial.— 2.  Tib.,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  187  ;  and  although  personally  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thauks  of  the  aristocratic*!  party.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  tho 
Celtiberians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178  ;  and  was  consul  in 
1 77.  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submission 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  175.  He  brought 
with  him  so  large  a  number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  SarJi  venaUi.  In  1 69  he  was  censor 
with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  was  consul  a  2nd 
time  in  163.— He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  ail 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  except  the  2  tribunes, 
Tiberius  and  Caius,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.— 8. 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  educated  together  with  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cornelia,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  sons  worthy 
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of  their  father  and  of  her  own  ancestors.  She  was 
assisted  in  the  education  of  her  children  by  eminent 
Greeks,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
mind*  of  the  two  brother*,  and  among  whom  we 
have  especial  mention  of  Dioplianes  of  Mytilene, 
Menelauf  of  Marathon,  and  Blossius  of  Cumae. 
Tiberius  waa  9  years  older  than  his  brother  Cuius; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  same  influence, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  outlines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
several  important  particulars.  Tiberius  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  his  gentle  nature  :  the  simplicity 
of  his  demeanour,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a  ready  en- 
trance into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Tiberius 
served  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  African u«  the 
younger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146).  In 
137  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  her 
accompanied  the  consul,  Hostilius  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
the  sympathies  of  Tiberius  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  bis  journey  to  Spain,  he  observed  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country;  thousands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains 
were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  had  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a  clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  covetnusness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  landowners. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  year  1 33. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jtigera  of 
public  land,  bad  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for  I 
a  long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
a  bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  law,  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
sides the  500  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any  one 
might  possess  250  jugera  of  the  public  land  for  each 
of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  2  ;  so  that  a  father  of  2  sons  might 
occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
farm*  among  the  poor  citizens.  The  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
n  permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  encountered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  nnd 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  ititercessio  or  veto  upon  the 
bill.  When  neither  persuasion*  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octavius  from  his  oflice.  The  law  was  then  passed; 
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and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion were  Tib.  Gracchus,  App.  Claudius,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  then 
little  more  than  20  years  old,  and  was  serving  in 
the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Numantia.  About  this 
time  Attalus  died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there- 
upon proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who 
were  to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. The  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  2  consecutive  years  ; 
but  Tiberius  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  the  tribes  were  voting,  a  band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  into  the  forum  and  attacked  the  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  probably  about  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Tiberius 
in  legislation,  his  motives  were  pure ;  and  he  died 
the  death  of  a  martyr  in  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  Ali  the  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Cains  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of 
the  state.  (See  Diet  of  Antiq.  art.  Agrariae  Lrgts.) 
—4.  C,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  ( 1 32), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs  for  some  years. 
In  126  ho  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  ;  and  there 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate  attempted 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  his  popularity  in 
Rome;  but  after  he  hod  remained  there  2  years,  he 
left  the  province  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Urged  on  by  the  popular  wish,  and 
by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  be  became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs,and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  His 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  than  his  brother's, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed;  and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother.  He  next  carried  several  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipjtcd  at  tho 
expense  of  the  republic ;  that  no  person  under  tho 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  the  army  ;  nnd 
that  every  month  corn  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices  in 
the  judicia  publico,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected 
from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites  ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2  provinces  which  the  consuls  should  have.  No 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  gave  a  regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  dictions,  repaired  the  old 
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one*,  and  set  up  milestones  along  them.  —  Caius 
was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  year, 
122.  The  senate,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
measures  of  Cains,  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy 
his  influence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands.  For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caius,  to  propose  measures 
still  more  popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people 
allowed  themselves  to  he  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had  been  considerably 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his 
cause.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  tribuneship  for 
the  following  year  (121);  and  when  his  year  of  office 
expired,  his  enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 
enactments.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  Caius. 
Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refused  to  arm,  and  while  his  friends  fought 
in  his  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  3000,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  strangled. 

Gradivofl,  i.  e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
grudior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
gntdivtu  pater  and  rtjt  gradwut.  Mars  Gradivus 
had  a  temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Nurua  ap- 
pointed 12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

Graeae  (I>u<u),  that  is,  w  the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ccto,  were  3  in  number, 
J'eflhrtJa,  Enyo,  nnd  Ditto,  and  were  also  called 
I'knrcjpiet.  They  had  grey  hair  from  their  birth  ; 
and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  they  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  marine  dei- 
ties, like  the  other  children  of  Phorcys. 

Oraecla  or  Hellas  (»}  *EAA<U),  a  country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Graeci 
or  Hellenes  ("Eaatjm j).  Among  the  Greeks  /fellas 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  bounded  by 
certain  geographical  limits,  but  was  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  he  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said 
to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellas 
was  a  small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thcssaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their 
name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who  became 
assimilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to 
the  original  Hellenes  ;  till  at  length  the  whole  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ccraunian  and  Cam- 
bun  ian  mountains  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus  wtm 
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designated  by  the  name  of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus 
was  generally  spoken  of  during  the  flourishing  times 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hellas 
proper ;  hut  subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  nnd  the  S. 
part  of  Illyria  were  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  Hellenes 
(,'raecia,  whence  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  from  their  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Graeci,  who  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Graecus,  a  son  of  Thossalus,  and  who 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Fpinu. — Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  including 
Peloponnesus,  lies  between  the  36 lh  and  46th  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th 
degrees  of  E.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
ML  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  250  English 
miles  :  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Acarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  Cam  ba- 
nian and  Ceraunian  mountains  from  Macedonia  and 
Illyria  ;  and  on  the  other  3  sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  \\\  and 
by  the  Acgaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  possesses 
few  extensive  plains  and  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  were  thus  separated  from  one 
another  by  barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mount, and  were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  poli- 
tical communities.  At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Greece 
was  generally  divided  into  1 0  districts  :  Epirus, 
Thkssaua,  Acarnania,  Abtolia,  Doris  Im- 
cris,  Ptioci8,  Bokotia,  Attica  and  Mcqarir, 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  w.is  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  Cqrinthia, 
Sicyonia,  Phmasia,  Acuaia,  Elis,  Mrssinia, 
La ca nic a,  Cynuria,  Aroolir  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitants, 
and  history  of  each  of  these  'districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  before  the  Hellenes  had  spread  over  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  general  name  of  barbarians. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Pclasgians, 
who  had  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  Greek  population 
was  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Pelasgians 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Gerroanic  race, 
and  spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whenc  c  the  amalgamation  of  the  2  races  was  ren- 
dered much  easier.  [Pklasgi.]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  ancestor  Ilellen, 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  divided 
into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Acolians, 
Achaeans  and  Ionians.  [Hrllkn.] 

Graecla  Magna  orG.  Major  (ij/*eydAi»'EAX<£t), 
a  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy  ;  it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  districts, 
inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities  ou  the  Tarcntino 

*  E virus  is.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  usually  In- 
cluded In  Hellas  by  modem  gvograrhon.  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  the  Epirots  were 
not  regarded  as  genuine  Hellenes. 
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gulf,  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Siria 
(Heraclea),  Metapontum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  also  included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
such  as  Cumae  and  Neapolis.  Strabo  extends  the 
appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The 
origiu  of  the  name  is  doubtful;  whether  it  was  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  was  assumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  country. 

Orampluj  Mons  {(t'rampian  Hills),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  se- 
parating the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
-Agri cola  penetrated  as  far  as  these  mountains  and 
defeated  Galgacus  nt  their  foot 

Granlcus  (Tpdvnroj  :  Koja-Chai),  a  river  of 
Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  the  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.E.  through  the  plain  of  Adrastca, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis  (&o  of  Marmara) 
E.  of  Priapus :  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  S  great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (b.  c.  334), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  gained  upon  its 
Links  by  Lucullus  over  Mithridatea,  B.C  73. 

G ranis  (Tpdnt :  Kki*ll),  a  river  of  Persia,  with 
n  royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  near  Taoce. 

Q.  Granlus,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  auc- 
tioneers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
lived  about  B.  c  110.  Although  his  occupation 
vi  as  humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Granua  {Tparofa :  Groan),  a  river  in  the  land 
of  the  Quadi  and  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  M. 
Aureliu*  wrote  the  1st  book  of  his  Meditations. 

Gratlae.  [CiiARrrca.] 

Gratianua.  L  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, a.  D.  367 — 383,  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8  years  old.  On  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  375,  G ration  did  not  succeed  to  the 
solo  sovereignty  ;  as  Valentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valeria  (378), 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him;  hut  the 
danger  to  which  the  E.  was  exposed  from  the  Goths 
led  Oration  to  send  for  Theodosius,  and  appoint 
him  emperor  of  the  E.  (379).  G ration  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  army. 
Maximus  was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and 
crossed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  G ration, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle.— 2.  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
4  months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.   [Conbtantinur,  No.  3.] 

Gratian5p6lia.  [Culabo.] 

Gratiarum  Collis  {Xapiruv  \6<pot%  Herod,  iv. 
173  :  HUlt  of  Tarhonnah),  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  between 
the  Syrtea,  and  containing  the  source  of  the  Cinyps 
and  the  other  small  rivers  of  that  const. 

Gratlox  Faliscus.  [Faliscus.] 

Gratus,  Valeria*,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
A.  d.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 
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Graviscae,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 
to  Tarquinii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C  183, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy (ihUmpentae  6'ruWseae,  Virg.  Atn.  x.  184); 
whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  acr  oravit.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Maria,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  arch. 

Gregoras,  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byaontinc  historians,  was  born  about  a.  n. 
1295,  and  died  about  135!*.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  Ilirtoria  Byzantina.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1*204,  and  goes  down  to  1359  ;  the  24  printed 
books  contaiu  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Gregoriua  (tyrryoVios).  1.  Sumamed  Nazian- 
xenus,  and  usually  called  Gregory  Nazi  arisen, 
was  bom  in  a  village  near  Naziunzus  in  Cappa- 
docii  about  a.  d.  32!i.  His  father  took  the  great- 
est pains  with  his  education,  and  he  afterwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basil, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate 
friendship.  Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6  years  (350—  356),  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Having  received  ordination,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nazianzus,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  assisted  his  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  372  he 
was  ng.«ociated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianxus,  as  be  was  averse 
from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  years  in  retirement,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.  In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius;  but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381 ),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  so- 
litude at  his  paternal  estate  at  Nazianxus,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.  His  extant  works  are,  1. 
Orations  or  Sermons  ;  2.  Letters  ;  3.  Poems.  1 1  is 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent,  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  favourable  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.  He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental.  He  is 
more  artificial,  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil. 
Edited  by  Morell,  Paris,  2  vols,  fol.,  1609—161 1, 
reprinted  1630.  Of  the  Benedictine  edition,  only 
the  first  volume  containing  the  discourses,  wns 
published,  Paris,  1778.*- 3.  Nyasenua,  bishop  of 
Nyssa  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  hrother  of 
Basil,  and  was  born  at  Caesareo  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Naziansen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy.  He  died  soon  after  394.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  nn  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  offends  by  its  extravagance.  His 
works  arc  edited  by  Morell  and  Gretser.  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1615— 1618.— 3.  Sumamed  Tbauma- 
turgua,  from  his  miracles,  was  bom  at  Neocae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  of  heathen  parents.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
and  sKbsequently  became  the  bishop  of  his  native 
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town.  He  died  soon  after  265.  Hit  works  arc 
not  numerous.  The  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Grodli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

Grumeatom  (O  rumen  tin  us :  //  Palazxn),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
Bencventum  to  Heraclea,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Gryllu*  (I>tf\Aot),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  c.  362,  after  he  had, 
according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epaminondas  his 
mortal  wound. 

Grynla  or  -lum  (iyoVsio,  Tfrirtov),  a  very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Elai'ticns,  in 
the  S.  of  Mysia,  between  Elaea  and  Myrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the  latter; 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaens  Apollo  (Virg.  A  en.  iv. 
345).  It  possessed  also  a  good  harbour.  Parmenion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again 
restored. 

Oryps  or  Gryphus  (I>w|»),  a  griffin,  a  fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari- 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The  body  of  the 
griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
were  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient They  are  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

Gugerni  or  Guberni,  a  people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race  as  the  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Batavi. 

Cuius sa,  a  Numidian,  2nd  son  of  Masinissa, 
and  brother  to  Mieipsa  and  Mnstauahal.  On  the 
death  of  Masinissa,  in  &c  1 49,  he  succeeded 
along  with  his  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.    He  left  a  son,  named  Mahmva. 

Gfixaeus  (Fovpaios,  Toyotas),  a  river  of  India, 
flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Guraei  (in  the 
N.W.  of  the  I'niitb).  into  the  Cophen. 

Guttones.  [GothlI 

Gjrarus  or  Gjrara  (»}  Tuopot,  ra  rrfopa:  Tvaptiit : 
Chi  mm  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  a  small  island 
S.  W.  of  Andros,  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  a  place  of  banishment  (dude  aliquid 
bnvUm$  Gyaeit  et  carorrt  dipntun,  Juv.  L  73.) 

Gyet  or  Gygas  (IVijj,  Ttyi\i),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Go  (Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
100  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

G  ygaeus  LaCUl  (jj  Tteyaln  \iujnj ;  Jjuhenf  Mar- 
mora),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Hermus  and  Hyllus,  N  of  Sardis,  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  iu  banks.  It  was  afterwords 
called  Coloe. 

Gygea  (iVy^i),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Candaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candailks.  He  reigned  n.  c.  716—678.  He 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnesia. 
«*  The  riches  of  Gygea"  became  a  proverb. 


Gylippus  (rJAinvr),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Clean- 
dridas,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  a  c  4 14. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  he  was 
commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ;  but  by  open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted a  considerable  portion.  The  theft  was 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
—  The  syllable  YuK-  in  the  name  of  Gylippus  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  GUvus. 
Gymneslae.  f  Dai.  r  ares.  ] 
Gynaec6p81i»  (rvrsuwftwoAi*,  or  IWikw  w6\it\ 
a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  l»nk  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Hermopoli* 
and  Momemphis,  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Noruos 
Gynaecopolites. 

Gyndes  (rfoint),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  celebrated 
through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great  drew  off  iu 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod,  i.  189.)  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river:  perhaps  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Delas  or  Silla  (/Xa/ci),  which  falls 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Siodes  of  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xL  10.)  is  the  same  river. 

Gyrtdn,  Gyrtona  (rvprt&v,  rvpnipfiz  Yvprtirw. 
nr.  Talari  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Pclasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pcneus. 

Gytheum.  Gythlum  (to  YvQtiov,  TvQiov;  rvflea- 
tijt  ;  PalaeoptJunt.  Maralkunui\  an  ancient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Achacans,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  S.  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  arsenal, 
B.  c  455.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (370)  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Gyzantea  (rt(arTtt\  a  people  in  the  W.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa),  whose  country  was  rich  in 
honey  and  wax.  They  seem  to  "have  dwelt  in 
Byxacium. 

H. 

Hades  or  Pluto  ("A<8ijt,  TlXovru/y,  or  poetie.dlv 
'Attns,  'A«8o»r«fa,  riAovrcfa),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther World.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun- 
cing the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poets  preferred  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the 
form  Plutcus.  Tbe  Roman  poets  use  the  names 
Dis,  Ore  as,  and  Tartarus,  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether"  World.  Hades 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  His  wife  was  Persephone  or 
ProscrpTna,  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  whom  he 
carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as  is  related  else- 
where. [See  p.  21 2. J  In  the  division  of  the 
world  among  the  3  brothers,  Hades  obtained  tbe 
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Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over  which 
he  ruled.  Ileoce  he  is  called  the  infernal  Zeus 
{Ztvs  iraroxWrioj),  or  the  king  of  the  shades  (4Vb{ 
«Wp«#r).  He  possessed  a  helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible,  and  later  traditions  stated 
that  this  helmet  was  given  him  at  a  present  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus. 
Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honoured  by  Hades  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet.  His  character  is  described  as  fierce 
and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  world  closed  (and  is  therefore  called  Ilu- 
Adfrrqi),  that  no  shades  might  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  region  of  light.  When  mortals 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands  ;  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ;  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away 
his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff, 
with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a  throne 
with  his  consort  Persephone.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  was  not  a  faithful  husband ;  the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters ;  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ;  and  the  nymph  Lence,  with  whom  he 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
ber  death  into  a  white  poplar,  and  transferred  to 
Elysium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  the  earth :  he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  toe  earth,  and  hence  his 
name  Plato.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
tn  his  ultimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace  ; 
such  as  J'olpirymun,  Pol^hUu%  Oymenux,  &c 
He  was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy. 
We  posse**  few  representations  of  this  divinity, 
hut  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his 
brother  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
falls  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  1  fades  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  AVdes  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ;  but  in  later  times 
ifwas  transferred  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  king- 
dom,SO  that  it  became  a  name  for  the  nether  world. 

Hadrannm.  [Adranum.J 

HAdrfa.  [Adiua.] 

HadriAn6p61is  ('AS>iaW#oAis  :  'AopiororoAt- 
ttji  :  Adria*npU\  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  right 
bank  of -the  Hebros,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified ;  possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  the  most  important  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

Hadriaaothera  or  ae  (  ASpia»ov6vpa\  a  city  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergaraua  and  Miletopolis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
'  Hadrlanus,  P.  Aellus,  usually  called  Hadrian, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  117 — 138,  was  born  at 
Rome,  a.  D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  nge  of 
10,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Utpius 
Trajanus  (afterwards  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  At- 
tianus.  Prom  an  early  age  he  studied  with  seal  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  At  the  age  of  15  be 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  eutered  upon  his  military 
car-er ;  and  he  subsequently  served  as  mil  i  tar)'  tribune 
in  Lower  Moesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  aistcr  Marciana.    This  mar- 
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riago  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  ;  and  from  this  tima 
Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emperor's  favour.  He 
was  raised  successively  to  the  quaestorship  (101), 
praetorship  ( 1 07  >,  and  consulship  ( 1 09).  He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
the  Daciana,  104 — 106 ;  was  made  governor  of 
Pannonia  in  100  ;  and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians.  When  Trajan's 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  E,  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (U7).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  ho  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian's first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians, which  he  obtained  by  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Trajan,  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ;  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  set  out  for  Moesia,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a  formidable  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses,  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian's 
reign  was  disturbed  by  few  wars.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  1 1 9,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Sol  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyn*.  He  afterwards 
visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  E.,  and  took  tip  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  3  years  (123—126). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  he  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.  The  most 
important  war  during  his  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  131.  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  nnder  the  name  of  Aclia  Capitol  it.a  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  136,  after  tho  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
duced to  a  wilderness.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian's  life,  his  health  failed.  Ho  became  sus- 
picious and  cruel,  and  put  to  death  several  persons  of 
distinction.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
AeliuaVerus,and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  1 36. 
Verus  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  13K,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  surnamcd 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hadrian  him- 
self'died  in  his  62nd  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antonini'R.  —  The  reign  of  Hadrian  mny  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his- 
tory. His  policy  was  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote 
their  welfare.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  well  as 
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in  Italy.  His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  It  was  at  Hadrian's  com- 
mand that  the  jurist  Salvius  Jnlianus  drew  up  the 
edictum  perpetuum,  which  formed  a  fixed  code  of 
laws.  Some  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a  truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  va- 
rious cities  which  he  visited  received  marks  of  his 
favour  or  liberality  ;  in  many  places  he  built  aquae- 
ducts,  and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build- 
ings, either  for  use  or  ornament.  But  what  has 
rendered  his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  arc  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectural 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  S.  part  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  city,  Adrianopolis. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a 
renl  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  bis  mausoleum  at 
Rome,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
castle  of  St  Angela  Hadrian  was  n  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Rome  a  scientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  after  him.  He 
wm  himself  an  author,  and  wrote  numerous  workg 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Anthologies. 

Hadrianus,  the  rhetorician.  [Adrianus.] 
Hadrumetum  or  AdrHmStura  ('A8pw/»ij :  Ham- 
mrim),  a  flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bycazena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a  colony  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  called 
Just  i  n  ianopol  is. 

Haemon  (Aluw»-).  1.  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  fa- 
ther of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Haemonhu  as  equivalent  to  Thct- 
salian.  —  8.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Haemonia  in  Arcadia. —  8.  Son  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  But,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by  his 
father  to  be  entombed  alive. 

Haemonia  (Aluarla).  [Haemon,  No.  1.] 
Haemal  (Alius),  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
wife  of  Rhodope,  and  lather  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  both  were  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemui  (A  Aijuos,  rb  Aluov :  Balkan),  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia, 
extended  from  M.  Scorn i us,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  lama  (whence  comes  the  word 
Himalaya),  the  Greek  x«'M«""\  *n<l  the  Latin 
kiemt ;  and  the  mountains  were  so  called  on  account 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of 
these  mountains  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  an- 
cients :  the  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  There  are  several  pusses 
over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity  was 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  range,  called  **  Succi "  or 
•*  Succorum  angiutlae,**  also  "  Porta  Trajani  " 
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(Ssulu  DerUtnl\  between  Philippopolis  and  Ser- 
dica.  The  later  province  of  •*  Haemimontus  *  in 
Thrnce  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 

Hagnua  {'Ayvols%  -owrot :  'Ayovmos :  nr. 
Afarkopulo),  a  demus  in  Attica,  W.  of  Paeania, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Halae  ('AAoi,  "AAoi,  'AAa/ :  'AAaisos).  1.  H. 
AraphenldeB  CAPa<t*wto'*\  a  demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegcis,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Brauron  :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis.— 2.  H. 
AexSnldfti  (Aifwrttft),  ademus  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  tbe  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
—  8.  A  town,  formerly  of  theOpuntii  I^ocri,  nfter- 
wards  of  Boeotio,  situated  on  the  Opuntian  gulf. 

Hales  ("AXijt)  L  A  river  of  Ionia  in  A»ia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  coldness 
of  iu  water. —  8.  A  river  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Halesa  ("AAcmra:  Hnleslnus :  Tom  di  I'itti- 
nfo\  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicilv,  on  the 
river  Halesus   (Pittineo),  was  founded  by  the 
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Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  Archonidioa.  It 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  was 
in  Inter  times  a  municipiuro.  exempt  from  taxes. 

Halesus,  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oscans, 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Ttirnus,  w  as 
slain  by  Evander.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Argos 
in  Greece,  whence  he  is  called  Aoameinuowu*, 
Atridt*,  or  Araoliau.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Falerii. 

Holer.  [Alkx] 

Haliacmoa  (*AAirf«>uvr :  ristriza\  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  Tymphaean 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Elimaea,  then 
N.K.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaea  and 
Pieria,  and  (alls  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  in  Bot- 
tiaeis.  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  36)  incorrectly  make*  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Haliartus  ('AKiaprot :  'AAtdprior :  Afazt),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  S.  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears 
a*  on  important  place  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 
Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost  his  life  (395).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  because  it 
supported  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

Hallaa  ('AAuxs  :  'AX»fvs\  a  district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Atine  and  Hermione,  so  called 
because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupation  of  its  in- 
habitants. Their  town  was  called  Hallao  ('A Amu) 
or  Halle*  (*AAimi). 

Halicaraaasn*  ( 'AAi<ropro<r<r^  J,  Ion .  'A  kut  apvn<r- 
o6t : ' AAutapvcurotity  Halicarnassensis,  Halicarnat- 
sius :  Bndrum,  Ru.),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Caria,  on*  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Troezene,  and  was  at  first  called  Zcphyra.  It  was 
one  of  the  6  cities  that  originally  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  the  confe- 
deracy, as  a  punishment  for  the  violation,  by  one  of 
its  citiaens,  of  a  law  connected  with  the  common 
worship  of  the  Triopian  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.) 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian*,  at  an  early  period 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  some 
generations.  His  daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece  [Artemisia,  No. 
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1  J.  Her  grandson  Lygdamis  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  [Herodotus].  In  the  Pcloponnesian 
War,  we  find  Halicarnassus,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  government,  until 
the  reestablishment,  by  Hbcatomnur,  of  a  dynasty 
ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital  first  at 
Mylosa,  and  afterwards  at  Halicarnassus,  and  vir- 
tually independent  of  Persia ;  before  n.  c.  380.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicarnassus,  were  a  race  of 
native  Carian  princes,  whose  ascendancy  at  Hali- 
carnaisus  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  it*  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatomnus  left  3  sons  and  2  daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  following 
order.  Ma  mollis,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodarus, 
and  Ada  again.  Inac.  334,  Alexander  took  the 
city,  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Meranon,  and  destroyed  it.  From  this  blow  it  never 
recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for  Mausolus,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculptures,  which  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  B  ml  rum,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali- 
camaaaus  waa  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  the  government 
of  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  a  fine  harbour,  which  waa  protected  by 
the  island  of  Arconnekim  :  iu  citadel  was  called 
Sahnacia  (2aApcur(t)  from  the  name  of  a  spring 
which  rose  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali- 
earnassua  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  He- 
rodotus and  DioKYSiua. 

Hallcyae  ("AAurwii :  Halicyenais),  a  town  in  the 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum, 
waa  loj.g  iu  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a  municipium,  exempt 
from  taxes. 

HallmGa  ('AAi/iofr  -evrrot:  *AAi/iois<riot),  a 
demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  tho  tribe  Lcontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a  little  S.  of  Athens. 

HaUpWon  ( ' AAiV.io*),  a  plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeua,  probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Academy. 

Halirrh5thlas  (A\tfo6$n>t\  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Ares  and  Agraulos,  but  was  slain  by  Ares. 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

Hahusa  ("AAiowra?  Aaron*'),  an  island  in  the 
Argolic  gnlf. 

Halizdnes  (,'AAfJW«»,  and  -oi%  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alybe  ('AAifeii),  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

Halmydessos.  [Salmvdkssus.] 

Halmyrli  (AXftvpU,  sc.  Af/iiis*),  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  Mnesia  formed  by  tl  c  S.  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it, 

Hal5nestu  ('AAoVtj©-o»,  'AAdVpijo-of :  'Wotrff- 
ffiot,  'AAosTjcvnif  :  Khi/iotiromia),  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  ofT  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of 
Sciathos  and  Pcparethos,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and  the 


Athenians:  there  is  a  speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hcgetippu*. 

HaloBydne  ('AAooiHt^),  •*  the  Sea-born,"  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

Halnntlum.  [Alunth'M.] 

Halus.  [An'8.] 

Hal fcu§  ("AAwcor :  Platan!),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Ilcraclca 
Minca. 

Halys  ("AAi/» ;  Kizillrmak,  i.  e.  the  Red  River), 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappadocia,  turns  to  the 
N.  and  flows  through  Gnl.uiu  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagonia,  where  it  takes  a  N.  E.  direction, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  last  falls 
into  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea)  between  Sinopc  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  political.  It 
divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ;  and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Medo- Persian, 
until,  by  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw  of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Hajnadrjades.  [Nymphab.] 

Hamaxltui  ('Afu^tr6t),  a  small  town  on  the 
coait  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lectum ; 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teucrian 
immigrants  from  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  'Attain la.  Lysimachus  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas. 

HamaxSbXi  (,A/*a{o'ff<o<),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Hamilcar  fA^iAxat).  The  2  last  syllables  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Melcartk,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  probably  signifies  44  the  gift  of 
Mclcarth."  1.  Son  of  Hanno,  or  Mago,  com- 
mander of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  b.  c  480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himern.  [Gelon.]  Ha- 
milcar* fell  in  the  battle.— 2.  Surnamed  Rhodanus, 
was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  fall  of  Tyre,  B.  c  332.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  their  interests.  —  3.  Carthaginian 
governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathocles  was 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  supported  the  party 
at  Syracuse,  which  bad  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  lie  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of1 
Agathocles,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  31 7.™  4.  Son  of  Gisco,  suc- 
ceeded the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  311.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
cles, whom  be  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
then  obtained  posses* ion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Agathocles.  — 
ft.  A  Carthaginian  gem-nil  in  the  1st  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  by  land 
with  success.  He  made  himself  master  of  Enna 
and  Ca marina,  and  fortified  Drcpanum.    In  257 
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be  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  the 
Roman  consul  C.  Atilius  Regulus.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (256),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2  consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
VuUo,  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
forces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regidus.— 6.  Sur- 
named  Barca,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Barak,  and  to  signify  **  lightning." 
1 1  was  merely  a  personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  family  name,  though  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  family  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Lilybacum,  both  of  which  were  blockaded  by  them 
on  the  land  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  whole  army  on  a  mountain  named  nercte 
(Monte  PeUegrino\  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy* 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Panormus,  oue  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  3  years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hcrcte,  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  position  on  Mc 
Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
•  he 'also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  effort* 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  (241),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  — 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  3  years  (240 — 238).  Hamilcar  now  formed 
the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a  new  empire, 
which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod renew  hostilities  against  Rome.  He  crossed 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  his  operations  in  the  country,  save  that  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Spain, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9  years,  he  fell  in 
tattle  (229)  against  the  Vet  tones.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in  law  Has- 
drubni.  He  left  3  sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mago.  —7.  Son  of  Cisco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (Malta),  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  2 1 8. —8.  Son  of  Bomilcar, 
one  of  the  generals  iu  Spain,  215,  with  Has- 
drolia]  and  Mago,  the  2  sons  of  Barca.  The 
3  generals  were  defeated  by  the  2  Scipios,  while 
besieging  Illiturgi.  — »9.  A  Carthaginian,  who  ex- 
cited a  general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tal. On  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  the  consul 
Cethegus  in  1 97,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  (AvrlSat).  The  name  signifies  "  the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal ; "  the  final  syllable  laL,  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  Punic  names,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians. 1.  Son  ofGisco,  and  grandson  of 


HAscttcAR  [No.  1  ].  In  409  he  waa  sent  to  Sicily, 
at  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian  army  to  assist  the 
Segestans  against  the  Selmun  tines.  He  took  Se- 
ll n  us,  and  subsequently  Himera  also.  In  406  he 
again  commanded  a  Carthngininn  army  in  Sicily 
along  with  Himileo,  but  died  of  a  pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  —  2.  Son  of  Gisco,  was 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Agrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a  siege  of  7  months,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the 
next  rear  or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy;  but  in 
260  ne  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Duiliua.  In 
259  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
he  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  seised  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  pat  to  death.— 8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hamilcar,  No.  5),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  I.ily- 
baettm,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  250. 
—  4.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  the  mercenaries  (240 — 23H),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  crucified.  —5.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  born  B.  c.  247.  He  was 
only  9  years  old  when  his  father  took  him  with 
him  in  to  Spain,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  made  him  swear  npon  the  altar  eternal 
hostility  to  Rome.  Child  as  he  then  was,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  von*,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  htm  in  the 
battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229).  Though 
only  18  years  old  at  this  time,  be  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  by  Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  army  under  his  command  ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Hasdrubal  (221 ), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  commander-in-chief,  which  the  government 
at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  begun 
by  his  2  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain.  In 
2  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Snguntum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
by  siege  to  Saguntum,  which  he  took  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  w  hich  lasted  nearly  8  months. 
Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  therefore 
not  included  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  and  the 
Romans  ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2  nations.  On 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  war  was  declared,  and  thus  began  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Pnnic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter- 
quarters  at  New  Carthage  and  commenced  his 
march  for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
marched  along  the  S.  coast  of  GauL    The  Romans 
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sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in  Oanl ; 
but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  be  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  wan  impossible  to  overtake  him.  After  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  ho  continued  his  march  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  (ar  as  its  confluence  with 
the  I  sere.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  He  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps. 
His  army  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaulish  mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  During 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent 
on  his  own  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Cnciua,  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  be  I 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged  ;  the  Romans  were  completely 
rooted,  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Scipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
IK-re  a  M>cond  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought,  j 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle  was 
fought  towards  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  trilics,  and  he  was  able 
to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  be  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  In 
struggling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
bis  horses  and  beast*  of  burthen  perished,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  n  violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flamiuius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimcnas,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in 
the  bike,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  HannibaL  Hannibal  now  marched 
through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum,  and  thence 
into  Apulia,  where  be  s|ient  a  great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romans  had  collected  a  fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  bad  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2  new 
consuls,  L  Aemilins  Paulus  and  C.  Tercntius  Varro, 
marched  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated :  between 
40  and  50  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
above  80  senators,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wealthy 
knights  who  composed  the  Roman  cavalry.  The 
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other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen 
to  Vcnusia,  and  a  small  band  of  resolute  men  forced 
their  way  from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canusium  ;  all 
the  rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal 
establish ed  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  Capua, 
which  had  espoused  his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a  favourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  biter  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  su- 
periority of  that  army  in  the  field  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  gnat 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  effect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed  ;  for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and  still 
provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  protracted 
contest.  From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
measure  chunked  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  in- 
stead of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great  army  in 
the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  Hannibal  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  2  fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Tarcntum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  important  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Romans 
after  a  long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  reco- 
vered Tarentum.  Hannibal's  forces  gradually  be- 
came more  and  more  weakened;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  S.  until  his 
brother  Ilasdrubal  should  appear  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Ilasdrubal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy  ;  but 
be  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus.  [Has. 
drcbal,  No.  3.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ilas- 
drubal was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all  thought* 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the 
fiistncitscs  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
maintained  his  ground  for  nearly  4  years  (207 — ■ 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated  with 
great  loss.  AH  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  tho  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage 
effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  But 
his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ;  and  though 
than  45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the  contest  at  no 
distant  period.  He  introduced  the  most  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  ruined 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a  pow- 
erful party  at  Carthage,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria, 
to  take  up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  at  this  time 
(19.1)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  hi*  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
1'rnsias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a  secure  asylum  ;  but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  00  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  T.  Quinlius 
Flamiuinus  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
#f  I'msias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithyninn  king  was  unable  to  resist ;  and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's  abilities 
ns  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  all  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  wnr,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  have  concurred  in  their  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  lenders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  government  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  army  after  army  ;  and  long  after  the 
veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remnant,  bis  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Hanniballiamu.  1.  Son  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  He  was  put  to  death  in 
33/  on  the  death  of  Constantine.  —  2.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delmatius,  was  also 
put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Constantine. 
HannibalU  Castra.  [Castra,  No.  2.] 
Hanno  ( "Acre),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  —  1.  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  Agathocles 
in  Africa,  n.  c.  310.  —  2.  Commander  of  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  his 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  city  to  the  Romans, 
he  was  crucified  on  his  return  borne.  —  3.  Son  of 
Man ni  1ml,  was  sent  to  Sicisy  by  the  Carthaginians 
w  ith  a  large  force  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Me»sana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Ap.  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
gentum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  |  Hannibai^  No.  2.]  In  256  he  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  fleet,along  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnoinus.— 4.  Commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatiits  C'niiilus  off  the  Aegatcs,  241.  On  his 
return  hoir.»,  he  was  crucified.  —  6.  Surnamed  the 
Great,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  what  nations  of 


I  Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  nor'what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  the  war  against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (240 — 238).  From 
this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises  of 
Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils  at 
home  was  great;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar 
Barca  and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  a  period  of  above  35  years,  Hanno 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that 
able  and  powerful  family,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Zama,  202.— 6.  A  Carthaginian 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeated  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken  prisoner. 
—7.  Son  of  Bomiicar,one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hannibal's  officers.  He  commanded  the  rijjht 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  war.  In  203  he  took  tbe  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Africa,  which  he  beld  till 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal.— 8.  A  Carthaginian  general, 
who  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  21 1.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year, 
when  Agrigentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. 
—  9.  The  last  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(212 — 21 1 ).— 10.  A  Carthaginian  navigator, under 
whose  name  we  possess  a  Periplmt  (w«plw\ovs\ 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic  language, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  The  author 
had  held  the  office  of  suffetes,  or  supreme  magistrate 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  same  as  tbe  Hanno,  the  father  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera,  R.  c. 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the  Periplus 
itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  his 
countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  tbe 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenician 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  body  of  colonists 
to  tbe  number  of  30,000.  On  his  return  from  his 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on 
a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos,  It  is  therefore 
presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  version  of 
the  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Lond.  1797,  with  an  English  translation. 

Harma  (to  'Appa :  'Apparivs).  1.  A  small 
place  in  Boeotia  near  TaiMgra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  karma  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  tbe 
earth  along  with  his  chariot.  — 2.  A  small  place 
in  Attica,  near  Phyle. 

Harmatfij  (Apfuvrovs),  a  city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Sinus  Elailicusl 

Hannodlui  and  Aristogiton  ('Apfttttos,  'Apt- 
9Toy*Wt>»\  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gr- 
fhyraki,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  H.  c.  514.  Ari- 
stogiton was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing 
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in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putting 
upon  him  a  jniblic  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should  be  sum- 
moned to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  some 
religious  procession,  and  when  she  presented  her- 
self for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  fresh 
insult  determined  the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hip- 
pnrchus  and  his  brother  Hippias  as  well.  They 
communicated  their  plot  to  a  few  friends  ;  and  se- 
lected for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathcnaca,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
could  appear  in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  2  chief  con- 
spirators observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in  con- 
versation with  Hippias.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hipparchus.  Har- 
modius was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards. 
Aristogiton  at  first  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  he  died 
without  revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expelled, 
and  thenceforth  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ob- 
tained among  the  Athenians  of  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 
martyrs,  —  names  often  abused  indeed,  but  seldom 
more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a  favourite  subject 
of  drinking  songs.  To  be  born  of  their  blood  was 
esteemed  among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens. Their  statues,  made  of  bronce  by  Antenor, 
were  set  up  in  the  Agora.  When  Xerxes  took  the 
city,  he  carried  these  statues  away,  and  new  ones, 
the  work  of  Cam  a*,  were  erected  in  477.  The 
original  statues  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 
by  Alexander  the  Great 

Harmonla  ('Afytorfa),  daughter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Saroothrace. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government 
of  Thebes,  Zetis  gave  him  Harmon ia  for  his  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  Cadmus  received 
a  present  of  a  necklace,  which  afterwards  became 
fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it  Harmon  ia  accom- 
panied Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  [Cadmus.]  Poly- 
niccs,  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave  it  to 
Kriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  husband, 
Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Through  Alcmaeon.  the  son  of  Eriphyle, 
the  necklace  came  into  the  hands  of  Arsinoe,  next 
into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  Pronous  and 
A^cnor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Alc- 
maeon, Amphotcrus  and  Acaman,  who  dedicated 
it  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at  Delphi. 

Harpagia,  or  -Xum  (Apxayila,  or  -d>ior),  a 
small  town  in  Mysia,  between  Cyzicus  and  Priapus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede*,  according  to 
some  legends. 

HarpagTts  (mApw«yos).  i.  A  noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under  Cyrus. 
He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
quered the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  —  3.  A 
Persian  general,  under  Darius .1.,  took  Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harp al us  ("AjnroAoj).  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Asia,  as  superintendent  of  the  treasury.  After  the 
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conquest  of  Darius,  he  was  left  by  Alexander  in 
charge  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  wealthy  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
during  Alexander's  absence  in  India,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  he  heard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  was  returning  from  India,  he  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talents  and  a  body 
of  6000  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
b.  c.  324.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vicegerent,  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  been  De- 
nudes, Charicles,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion,  and 
even  Demosthenes  himself.  [Dkmosthbnks.]  But 
he  failed  in  his  general  object,  for  Antipater,  hav- 
ing demanded  his  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Thirobron,  one  of  his  own  officers.  — 2. 
A  Greek  astronomer,  introduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  of  Clkostratcs.  Harpalus 
lived  before  Mkton. 

Harpalyoe  {'ApvaAvicri).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a  robber,  being  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a  snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Cly- 
menus  and  Epicaste,  was  stduced  by  her  own  fa- 
ther. To  revenge  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother, and  served  him  upas  food  before  her  father. 
The  gods  changed  her  into  a  bird. 

Harpasa  ( 'A^aaa ;  A  rrpos),  a  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  river  H  a  r  pas  its. 

Harpasus  ("Afnrcuros).  1,  (Arpa-Su),  a  river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  into  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
falls  opposite  to  Nyaa.  —  2.  (ffarpa-Su),  a  river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  A  raxes.  Xe- 
nophon,  who  crossed  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
ntates  its  width  as  4  plethra  (about  400  feet). 

Harpina  or  Harpinna  ("Apirtro,  "ApTtvra),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olvmpia,  said  to  have 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

Harpocratlon,  Valerias,  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  Tltpl  tw  Ai£*<tv  rvr  Sina  fiirr6- 
pay,  or  A*$uihv  twv  oVxa  prjrdpetv.  It  contains  not 
only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  arc  the  one  published  at  Leipxig, 
1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

Harpyiae  ("Apirwcu),  the  Harpies,  that  is,  the 
Robber*  or  Spoi/er*,  are  iu  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  arc  said  to  carry  off  any 
one  who  bad  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pan- 
d  are  us,  and  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnycs. 
—  Hesiod  describes  them  as  daughters  of  Thaumas 
by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  fair-locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight   But  even  in  Aeschylus  they 
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appear  as  ugly  creature*  with  wings ;  and  later 
writers  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  monsters, 
being  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
clnwsand  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus, 
and  whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ;  later 
writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
neus was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Argonauts.  [See  p. 
7<>.  a.]  Hcsiod  mentions  2  Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Actio :  later  writers  3 ;  but  their  names  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2  already 
mentioned,  we  find  Acllupos,  NicothoB,  Ocythoc', 
Ocvpode,  Celaeno,  Acholoe.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Suophndcs,  in  the  Ionian  sea 
(Aen.  iii.  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Phineus. — 
In  the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
from  I /rein  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Pandareus. 

Harudcs,  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistns 
(b.  c.  58),  supposed  to  be  the  same  a*  the  Charu- 
des  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Chersoriesus  Chnbrica. 

Hasdr&bal  ('Aoopotau\  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  Baal.  L 
Son  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  2  generals 
defeated  by  Regulus  B.  c.  256.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  4  years.  In  250,  ho  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metel'lua,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage  — 2.  A  Carthaginian, 
son-in-law  of  Ilamilcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
ably  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  founded  New 
Carthage,  and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibcrus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal.  —  3.  Son 
of  Ilamilcar  Barcn,  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218),  Hasdmbal  was 
l«-ft  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  against  the  2  Scipios.  In  207  be 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal  ;  but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Metauraa,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  bis  army  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  bead  was 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp.  —  4.  One 
of  Hannibal's  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (216).  —  5.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Gdvus), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome.  —6.  Son  of  Cisco, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  214 
to  206.  After  he  and  Mago  had  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  crossed  over 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  ?*yphax  by  giving  him  his  daughter  So- 


phonuba  in  marriage.  In  conjunction  with  Syphar, 
Hasdmbal  carried  on  war  against  Masinissa,  bnt 
he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  he 
6till  continued  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  On 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was 
reversed  ;  but  the  popular  feeling:  npainst  him  had 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  escape  death  from  his 
enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.—* 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  Beet  in  Africa 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
—  8.  Sumamed  the  Kid  (Haedtu\  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favourable  to  peace 
towards  the  end  of  tbc  2nd  Punic  war.— 9.  Ge- 
neral of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  war. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scipio, 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scipio's 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Haterlus,  Q.,  a  senator  and  rhetorician  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  d.  26,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Hebe  (*H#u),  called  JurattM  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
llera.  She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled  their 
enps  with  nectar,  before  Ganymcdes  obtained  this 
ollicc ;  and  she  is  further  represented  as  assisting 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  bones  to  her  cha- 
riot, and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Ares. 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received  among 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2  sons,  Alexiares  and 
Anticetus.  I*ater  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  aged 
person*  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  several 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  even  said  to  have  had 
a  chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  built  there. 

Hcbromagiu.  [RnenonAflus.] 

HebTOtt  ('Eg/MM-,  X«e>wr-  'Efjitipiof :  El-KlmM\ 
a  city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  who  reigned  there  7£  years,  as  king  of 
.J  nd  ah  only. 

Hebru*  fEe>>i:  Maritza).  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Scomius  and 
R  bod  ope,  flows  first  S.K.  and  then  S.W.,  become* 
navigable  fur  smaller  vessels  at  Philippnpolis,  and 
for  larger  ones  at  Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the 
Aegean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  nn  estuary  called  Stcntoria  Loons.  —  The 
Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its 
banks  Orpheus  was  ton)  to  pieces  by  tbe  Thracian 
women  ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

Hecaerge  ('E-xaipm).  L  Daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis 
in  Delos.  —  2.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  signifying 
the  goddess  who  hits  at  a  distnuce. 

Hecale  ('EjcoAij),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus,  when  he  had  gone  out 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  tbe  Marathoninn  bull. 
She  vowed  to  offer  to  Zeus  a  sacrifice  for  the  safe 
return  of  tbe  hero;  but  as  she  died  before  his 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Attic  tetrapolis  should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  ber 
and  Zeus  Hecalus,  or  Hecaleius. 

Hecataeus  (*E«aTa*oi ).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
tbe  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians and  geographers.  He  was  the  son  of  Hege- 
sandcr,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  and  illua- 
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trious  family.  We  bare  only  a  few  particulars  of  bis 
life.  In  B.C.  600  be  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  revolting  from  the  Persians ;  and 
when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  also  neglected.  Previous  to  this, 
Hccatncus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  died  about  476.  lie  wrote  2  works: 

—  1.  Utplo&ot  T^t,  or  n#pr/ryiTcrit,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Doth  parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellcspontur,  &c. — 2.  r*v*a\oyl<u 
or  'JoTopi'cu,  in  4  books,  contained  an  account  of 
the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important, 
as  it  embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximandhk.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecatacits  well,  and  frequently 
controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  Heca- 
taei  A/i/em  Frwjmexta,  Merlin,  1031,  and  bv  C. 
and  Th.  MUller*  Frog.  Hist.  Grate.  Paris  1841. 

—  2.  Of  Abdcra,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  tho  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho, 
and  is  himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and 
pmmmarian.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  work*,  of  which  the  most 
important  were:  —  1.  A  History  of  Egypt.  —  2. 
A  work  on  the  Hvperborcnns. —  3.  A  History  of 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Joscphus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared 
injurious  by  Origen :  modern  critics  are  divided  in 
their  opinions. 

Hecate  ('ExdVi})  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Persacus  or 
Penes  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perse  is.  She 
is  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Zens  and  Deme- 
ter,  or  of  Zeus  and  Pheraea  or  Hera,  or  of  Leto  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a  Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  flocks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  wi\s  honoured  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power  possessed  by 
Hecate  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  was  sub- 
sequently identified  with  several  other  divinities, 
and  at  length  became  a  mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Samothrnco  and  in 
Aegina.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demetcr,  she 
is  represented  as  tnkingan  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  latter  wa«  found  as 
remaining  with  her  as  her  attendant  and  com- 
panion. [Sec  p.  212,  a.)  She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
consequence  of  ber  being  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven,  Artemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
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thus  as  it  were  a  3-fold  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3  bodies  or  3  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
2nd  of  a  dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a  lion.  Hence  her 
epithets  Teryt-miuus,  Trifbrmis,  Trioept,&.c.  From 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
dwelt  at  places  where  2  roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  of  murdered  persons.  She  herself  wan- 
dered about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs.  —  At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate  (««cd- 
raio),  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2  roads  crossed :  it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataca  as  oraclea.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
avcrters  of  evil  at  the  points  where  2  roads  crossed  ; 
and  this  food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatomnui  ('EKorro>M»f ),  king  or  dynast  of 
Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  HI.  He  left  3 
son*,  MniiASolus,  Idrious,  and  Pixodarus,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty ;  and  2  daughters,  Artemisia  nnd  Ada. 

Hecatompylos  (  E«ar6>xi/Aos,  i.e.  karing  100 
gate*),  h  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [Thkbak]. 
—2.  A  city  in  the  middle  of  Parthia,  1260  studia  or 
133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae;  enlarged 
by  Selcucus  ;  and  afterwards  used  by  the  Parthian 
kings  as  a  n>ynl  residence. 

Heoaton  ('EN-drs*?),  n  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  <-f  which  are  lost. 

Hecatonnesi  ('E«aToVvi)<roi :  Mot&o-nisi),  a 
group  of  small  islands,  between  Leabos  and  the 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  u/u«</«,  was 
indefinite  ;  the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  others  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the  name, 
not  from  Ikotok,  1 00,  but  from  "E«otoj,  a  surname 
of  Apollo. 

Hector  (*Exr«p),  the  chief  hero  of  tho  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Andromache, 
and  father  of  Scaraandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  slew  Pntro- 
clus,  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  roused  Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other 
.Trojans  fled  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ;  but  when  he  saw  Achilles, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  took  to  flight.  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles' 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  the 
body  thrice,  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus.  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  great  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  tho 
fall  of  his  country,*  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  those  of  a  man :  his  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  ton,  a  husband,  and  a 
father. 

Hecuba  (*E*c($j;),  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phry- 
gian or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thmce.  She  wo*  the 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  the  bore 
Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Cassandra,  and 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she 
was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears 
her  name,  she  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Cher- 
soncsus,  and  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  someday  the  wares  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  core  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  ber  the 
crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied  that  she  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a  she- dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a  place  colled  Cynossema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  bat  that  she  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  dog,  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a  long  time.  —  According  to  other  accounts  she 
was  given  as  a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont ;  or  being  anxious  to 
die,  she  uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with  re- 
ference to  her  impudent  invectives. 

HedjHus  ("HSiAoj),  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 
native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
poet.  11  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.  c. 

Hedyllus  Mons  ('HowMio*-),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Doeotin,  W.  of  the  Cephissus. 

Hegemtm  ('Hyt)i**v\  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  was  nicknamed  *airrj,  on  account  of 
his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the Peloponnesion  war;  and  his  parody 
of  the  Giyantotnackia  was  the  piece  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  listening,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

Hegem&ne  ('H?«poVn),  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charites  or  Graces. 
Hegemone  was  also  a  surname  of  Artemis  at  fepnrta, 
and  in  Arcadia. 

Hegesianax  ('H^^iridVa^),  an  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  Troica*  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cephaton,  or  Cepbalion.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochiu 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Romans  in 
B.c.  196  and  193. 

Hegeslo*  (*Hyijo-fai).  L  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  b.  c.  '290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic.  His  own  style  was  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  childish 
conceits  and  minute  prettinesses.  —  2.  Of  Salamis, 
supposed  by  tome  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed 
to  Stasinus.— 3.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  lived 
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at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps 
about  B.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a  work  containing  such 
gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery,  that  it  drove 
many  persons  to  commit  suicide ;  hence  he  was 
surnamed  Peiiitkanatot  (ntt<n0aWroT).  He  was, 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

Hegeslaa  ('Hynalas)  and  Hegla*  ('H«yfar),  2 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify  with 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief  work  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
arc  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  now 
stand  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

Hegesinna  ('Hyqawovt).  of  Pergamum,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  185. 

Hegesippus  ('Hrovtwi).  L  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammarians 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes. 
—2.  A  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  300.  —  3.  A  Greek  historian  of  Mecyberna, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 

Hegealpyla  ('Hyi»«WA«),  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiadcs. 

Heglas.  [Hkgbsias.) 

Helena  ('EA«Vq),  daughter  of  Zens  and  Ledn, 
and  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She 
was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Attica. 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Castor  and 
Pollux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate 
their  sister.  Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered, 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  as  a  slave  of  Helen,  to  Sparta.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  she  bore  to  Theseus  a 
daughter  Iphigenia.  On  her  return  home,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for  her  hus- 
band, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hermione. 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  off  by 
Paris  to  Troy.  [For  details,  see  Paris  and  Ms- 
nxlacs.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  against  Troy.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Trojan  war,  which  lasted  10  years. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  she  is  represented  as 
showing  great  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
married  his  brother  Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy,  which  she  is  said  to  have  favoured,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Te- 
lemachus  found  her  solemnising  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus.  The 
accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and 
Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  Others  relate  that  she  and  Me- 
nelaus were  buried  at  Therapne  in  Laconia,  where 
their  tomb  was  seen  by  Pausanias.  Others  again 
relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  lattet 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo :  the  Rhodiaus  expiated 
the  crime  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  her  under  the 
name  of  Helena  Dendntis.    According  to  another 
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tradition  she  married  Achillea  in  toe  island  of  Leuce, 
Hiid  bore  him  a  son  Ewphorion.  —  The  Egyptian 
priests  told  Herodotus  that  Helen  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy,  she  was  detained  by 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  that  she  was  restored 
to  Menclaus  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  search  of 
her  after  the  Trojan  war,  finding  that  she  had  never 
been  at  Troy. 

Helena,  Fl&vla  Julia.  L  The  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  When  her  husband  Constantius 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 

A.  !>.  292,  bo  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Maxi- 
mianus  Herculius.  Subsequently,  when  her  son 
succeeded  to  the  purple,  Helena  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. She  died  about  328.  She  was  a  Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  —  3.  Daughter  of  Constnutine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  355,  and  died  360. 

Helena  ('EA^).  L  (Makroniti).  a  small  and 
rocky  island,  between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos, 
formerly  called  Cranae.  «—  2.  The  later  name  of 
Ilmrkkris  in  Gaul. 

Helena*  (*EA«roi).  L  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wan  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  further  particulars  about  He- 
len us  ;  but  in  later  traditions  he  is  said  to  have 
deserted  his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  his 
desertion  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some  be 
did  it  of  his  own  accord  ;  according  to  others,  he 
was  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helen  us  and  Deiphobus  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Helena,  and  that  Helen  us  being  conquered,  fled 
to  Mt.  Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  vthe 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
of  Pvrrhus.  He  foretold  Pyrrhus  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned  home  by 
sea.  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by  land  to 
Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ceatrinus.  When 
Aeneas  in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  also  fore- 
told him  the  future  event*  of  his  life.  —  8.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
A^athocle*.    He  accompanied  his  father  to  Italy 

B.  c,  280,  and  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
at  Argus,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
safety  to  Epirus. 

Hcllada*  and  Hellades  ('HaisiBsu  and  'H\uMtt), 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun).  The 
name  UeluuUt  is  given  especially  to  PkaXthuta, 
Lampetie  and  Phoebe,  the  daughters  of  Helios  and 
the  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters  of  Phaeton. 
They  bewailed  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton 
so  bitterly  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  changed  them  into  poplar-tree* 
and  their  tears  into  amber.    [Sec  Eridanus.  ] 

He  lice  ('EAia-n),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 
by  Zeus,  but  Hera,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  she-bear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her 
among  the  stars,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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Hellco  ('EA/mj:  'EAnrwrtor,  'EKutttt).  1.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Helice  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bura,  B.C.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  afterwards  covered 
by  the  sea,  — 2.  An  ancient  town  in  Thessaly, 
which  disappeared  in  early  times. 

Helicon  ('EAikw?),  son  of  Acesas,  a  celebrated 
artist.    [  Acbmas.  ] 

Helicon  {'Ekutvr :  Helicon,  Potato-Bum*  Turk. 
Zogow ),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copai*  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  tallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  hence  called 
'EAtKwnaj  wapiwoi  and  'EAjxwWaStf  yv^tpai  by 
the  Greek  poet*,  and  HeHeomkidm  and  I/diconidet 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  AoANirrs  and  Hippo- 
crrnr.  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  work*  of  art  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  hare  given  occasion  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  aa  the  healing  pod. 

Helloddnu  ('HAi6l»pot).  L  An  Athenian,  sur- 
naiued  Periegcte*  (H^Mir/wr^r),  probably  lived 
about  B  c  164,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's  account  of 
the  Greek  artists.  —  2.  A  rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (Sat.  i. 
5.  2,  3.)  —  8.  A  Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who 
became  a  delator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  ( Juv.  Sat.  i. 
33.)  ^—  4.  A  rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.— 5.  Of  Emesa  in  Syria, lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4  th  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  wrote  a  romance  in  10  books,  en- 
titled Aetkiopica,  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of 
Theai^enes  and  Chariclea.  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristic*  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant  The 
best  editions  are  by  Mit<*cheriich  in  ni*  Scrip- 
tore*  Grata  Erotidy  Argentnrat  1798,  and  by 
Corac*.  Paris,  1804. —  6.  Of  I^arissa,  the  author  of 
a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant  chiefly  taken 
from  Euclid's  Oj*ic$:  edited  by  Matani,  Pis  tor.  1 758. 

Heliogabalu*.  [Elagaballs.] 

Hiliopolia  ('HAiovroAif  or  'HAioifwoAn,  i.  c.  tht 
Oitw  of  tie  Sun).  L  (Heb.  Baalath  :  Baalbek,  Ru.), 
a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greek*  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  as  with  Zeus  :  hence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  cUe  where, 
was  associated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.    It  was  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Code-Syria,  nt  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a  large  plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea, 
and  which  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Leontes 
(  Nahr-tl-  Kasimiych),  near  whose  sources  Heliopolis 
was  built :  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  also  are  not 
far  N.  of  the  city.  The  situation  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  mod  from  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear 
witness.  We  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
history.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colon ia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Hcliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  veterans  of  the  5th  and  8th  legions, 
under  Augustus.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e,  Baal),  of  which  tho  ruins 
still  exist ;  and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
by  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a  large  quadrangular 
court  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  of  this,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a  portico, 
or  pmpylaea,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  corner  of,  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a  smaller,  but  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  there  is  a  circular 
edifice,  of  a  unique  and  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural form.  There  is  also  a  single  Doric  column 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  — 
2.  (O.  T.  On,  or  Bethshemesh:  MaUxrich,  Ru.  N.E. 
of  Cairn),  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  theNomos  Hcliopolitcs,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  established  the  worship  of  M  nevis, 
a  sacred  bull  similar  to  Apia.  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  ; 
and  bv  the  time  of  Strabo  it  waa  entirely  ruined. 

Halloa  ("HAw  or'H^Aios),  called  Sol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene  and 
K<>jl  From  his  father,  he  is  frequently  called 
Hyperionldes,  or  Hyperion,  the  latter  of  which  is 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  Hyperionion. 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessa.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men :  be  rises 
in  the  E.  from  Oceanua,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W. 
and  Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvellously  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  per- 
sonifications of  the  different  divisions  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a  second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  hones  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  tbe  islands  of  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  into  the  eastern  is  not  mentioned 

either  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a  golden  boat,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
round  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
E.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  ngain. 
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Others  represent  him  aa  making  his  nightly  voyage 
while  slumbering  in  a  golden  bed.  The  horses 
and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses  the  hea- 
vens are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^ 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  and 
both  are  described  minutely  by  later  poets. — Helios 
is  described  as  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestus 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Demeter  the 
abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a  later  time  Helios 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  2  gods 
were  originally  quite  distinct;  but  the  identification 
was  never  carried  out  completely,  for  no  Greek 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios 
through  the  heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  wo 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
representations  of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his 
bead,  to  characterise  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  tho  Roman  empire.  —  The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios, 
and  there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaetusa  and  Lam- 
petia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him  Bocks  alto 
in  the  island  of  Erythla  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especially  of 
oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where  the  worship  of 
Helios  was  established. — His  descendants  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  surnames  and  epithets  given 
him  by  the  poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  his 
character  as  the  sun.  Temples  of  Helios  (tjAi«Ia) 
existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  time;  and  in  later 
times  wo  find  his  worship  established  in  various 
places,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rhode*, 
where  the  famous  colossus  was  a  representation  of 
the  god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  nuns,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  especially 
white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  sun 
(Sol),  usually  adopt  the  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The 
worship  of  Sol  was  introduced  at  Rome,  especially 
after  the  Romans  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
East,  though  traces  of  the  worship  of  tbe  sun  and 
moon  occur  nt  an  early  period. 

Helissda  ('WXtaotiv  or  'LKtvvovi),  a  small  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls 
into  tbe  Alphens. 

Hellanlcua  ('EAAdViNos).  1.  Of  Mytilcne  in 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  lonn^m  pliers, 
or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all  probability  born 
about  a  c.  496,  and  died  4 1 1.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  visited 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whose  history  he  gave  an 
account  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  genealogical, 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  are  cited 
under  the  titles  of  Troica,  Aeolica,  /Vr«m,  &c  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  Icosiou  Tijt 
"H/wr:  it  contained  a  chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argot,  compiled  from  the 
records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
this  place.  This  work  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
to  regulate  chronology,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
Thucydides,  Timaeus  and  others.  The  fragments 
of  Hellanicns  are  collected  by  Stun,  IfrUmid  LeMi 
Fraymenla,  Lips.  1826 ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  M  tiller, 
Fragm.  Hittor.  Graec.  Paris,  1841.— 2.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  a  disciple  of  Agathocles,  mid  appa- 
rently a  contemporary  of  A  ri  starch  us,  wrote  on  the 
Homeric  poems. 

Hcllna,  Hellene*.  [Grabcia.] 

Helle  ("EAAif),  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Ne- 
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phele,  find  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixus  was 
to  be  sacrificed  [Phrixus],  Ncphele  rescued  her 
2  children,  who  rode  awny  through  the  air  upon 
the  nun  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
but,  between  Sigrum  and  the  Chcrsoncsus,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sea 
of  Helle  (lleUe*jxmiu$).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactya,  on  the  Hellespont 

Hellen  ("EAAnr),  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba, 
or  of  Zens  and  Dorippe,  husband  of  Orscis,  and 
father  of  Aeolus,  Doras,  and  Xuthus.  He  was 
king  of  Phthia  iu  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Aeolus.  He  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
all  the  Hellene*)  from  his  2  sons  Aeolus  and  Doras 
were  descended  the  Acolians  and  Dorians  ;  and 
from  his  2  grandsons  Achacus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthus,  the  Achaeans  and  Ionian?. 

HollespontUB  ('EAA^<nrorrot :  Sim  it*  of  tie 
Darda*e/Ut,  or  ofO'allipoli,  Turk.  Stambui D,u</ivt\ 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Proponlis 
(Sea  of  Marmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  dis- 
charge them  selves  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
constant  current.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
50  miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6  miles  at  the 
upper  end  to  2  at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest 
|«rt  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Skstus  and 
An  yd  us,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
(Xrrxrs]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
I/eander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  [  Leanorr.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  e.  the  Sea  of  //die) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Hellc's  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hrllr].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Lampsacus  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, was  al*o  called  'EAA^trs'orrot,  its  inha- 
bitants 'EAA7]<nroVrc0<,  and  the  cities  on  its  coast 
'E\\ij<rw6mcu  irdAm.  —  2.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  Hellespont!!*  was  the  name  of  a  proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Mysia,  and  having  Cyzicus  for  its  capital. 

HellomSnura  ('EAAoTmw),  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Acarnanians  on  the  island  Leucas. 

Hellflpla.  [Ellopia.] 

Helorus  or  Helorum  ( »j  *EA**pot :  *EAs>pfrnr), 
a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  &  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  There  was  a  road 
from  Helorus  to  Syracuse  (Mot  'EAsrpinj,  Thuc. 
vi.  70,  vii.  00). 

Heloe  (to*EAo«:  'EArfot,  'EAsdrnj).  L  A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  const,  in  a  marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  (tkot  —  wank).  The  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanios.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
lotes  (EIAwtm),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  wht  >  were  reduced  bv  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery  ;  but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helntes  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  Helos.  (See  Did. 
of  A *<!(/.  art.  /Motet.}  —  2.  A  town  or  district  of 
El  is  on  the  Alpheus. 

Helveconao.  a  people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  S.  of  the  Rugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Burgundiones,  reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the 
Lign. 

Helvetii,  a  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwelt  between  M.  Jurassua  (Jam),  the  Lacus 


Lemannus  (Lake  of  Genera),  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Ijicus  Brignntinns  (/m!c«  of 
Constance).  They  were  thus  bounded  by  the  Se- 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Sn  by  the  Rhaeti  on  the 
E.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager  I/elvt- 
thrum  (but  never  He/retvi\  thus  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  was 
Avknticum.  They  were  divided  into  4  pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Pagus  Tigur'tnut  was  the 
most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3  others,  namely  the  Vicua  Verbigtnus,  or, 
more  correctly,  Urbigenu*.  —  The  Ilelvetii  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  B.  c. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  division  of  the  Ilelvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teu tones  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri  ;  and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Ca- 
tulus  in  101.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  50  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Romans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodunum,  Vindonissn,  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punished 
by  the  generals  of  Vitcllius  (a.  n.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ;  and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
people.  —  The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Iklgica,  according  to  Pliny  :  most  modern  writers 
adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  a  greater  number  of  provinces  nnder 
the  later  emperors,  tho  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Raurnti, 
thL>  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Helvia,  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sinbca. 

Helvldlus  Priscus.  [Priscus.] 

Helvti,  a  people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  ML  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Arverni,  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Massilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensia.    Their  country  produced  good  wine. 

Helvlnj.  L  Blaaio.  [Blasio.]  — 2.  Cinna. 
[CiNNA.J—  8.  Mancia.  [Mancia.J  — 4.  Pertl- 
nax.  [Prrtinax.) 

Hemeresla  ('Hp«/m<na),  the  soothing  godJess, 
a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (Aowrof),  in  Arcadia. 

Hemordscopion.    [ Duniuii,  No.  2. J 

Hcsiina.  Cassias.    [Caksius,  No.  14.] 

Hendti  {'EkstoI),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  [Venbtl] 

Henlocbi  (Hrloxot),  a  people  in  Colchis,  N. 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.  [Enna.] 

Hophaeatia  ('HcwWa).  1.  (*H*a«mf»,),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  the  i.landof  Lemnoa  — 2. 
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('H<peu(rriSr)t  .rsfSnj),  a  demos  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Hephaestladcs  Ins  ill  ae.  [Asoliak.] 
Hephaestion  ('Hipaiarittr).  L  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pclla,  celebrated  a*  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaes- 
tion  his  own  private  friend,  hot  Craterus  the 
friend  of  the  king.  Hephaestion  accompanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  commands.  He  died  at  Ecba- 
tana,  after  an  illness  of  only  7  days,  u.  c.  325. 
Alexander's  grief  for  his  loss  was  passionate  and 
violent.  A  general  mourning  was  ordered  through- 
out the  empire,  and  a  funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  him  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  10,000  ta- 
lents.— 2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  a.  d.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a 
Manual  on  Metres  ('EyxsiplSioK  *«/»!  fxirpvv), 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephaestion.  This  work  is  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Edited  by  Gnis- 
ford,  Oxon.  1810. 

Hephaestus  ("H^xucttoj),  called  Vulcan  as  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  Later 
traditions  state  that  he  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hern  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as 
»he  was  jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  was  born  lame 
and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so  much  dis- 
liked by  his  mother,  that  she  threw  him  down 
from  Olympus.  The  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and 
Eurynome,  received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them 
for  &  years  in  a  grotto,  beneath  Oeeanus,  making 
for  them  a  variety  of  ornaments.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Olympus,  though  we  are  not  told  through 
what  means,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Altho«gh  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always 
showed  her  respect  and  kindness  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  took  her  part,  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus,  which  so  much  enraged  the  father  of 
the  gods,  that  he  seised  Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and 
hurled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was 
a  whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe  bis 
lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On  that 
occasion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother 
and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  —  Hephaestus  appears 
to  have  been  originally  the  god  of  fire  simply  ; 
but  as  fire  is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he 
was  afterward*  regarded  as  an  artist  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
nnd  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  there  that  be  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  god.  AH  the  palaces  in  Olympus 
were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
Achilles  ;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia  ;  the 


fire-breathing  bulls  of  Aee'tes,  king  of  Colchis, 
&c.  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyclops  are  his  work- 
men and  servants,  mid  his  workshop  is  no  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  In  the 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Charis :  in  Hesiod 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Charites  ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts.  Aphrodite 
appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  faithless  to 
her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with  Ares  ;  but 
Helios  disclosed  their  amours  to  Hephaestus,  who 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net,  nnd  ex- 
posed them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods. 
—  The  favourite  abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was 
the  island  of  Lemnos  ;  but  other  volcanic  islands 
also,  stich  as  Lipnra,  Hiera,  Imbros,and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops. —  Hephaestus,  lika 
Athena,  gave  skill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  conjointly 
with  her,  he  was  b  -lieved  to  have  taught  men  the 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  common. 
The  epithets  and  surnames,  by  which  Hephaestus 
is  designated  by  the  poet",  generally  allude  to  his 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  lameness.  The 
Gr.*eks  frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues 
of  the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art,  he  was  represented  as  a  vigorous 
man  with  a  beard,  and  is  characterised  by  his  ham- 
mer or  some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  —  The  Roman  Vulcan  us  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.  [Vulcanus.] 

Heptandmu.    [  Abgyptitr.] 

Hem  ("Hpa  or"Hpij),  called  Juno  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greek  Hera,  that  is,  Midrtu,  was  a 
daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Zeus.  Some  call  her  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cronos,  but  others  give  this  title  to  Hestio.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Oeeanus 
and  Tethys,  and  afterwards  become  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  This 
simple  account  is  variously  modified  in  other  tra- 
ditions. Being  a  daughter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his 
other  children,  was  swallowed  by  her  father,  but 
afterwards  released  ;  and,  according  to  an  Arcadian 
tradition,  she  was  brought  up  by  Teraenus,  the  sun 
of  Pelasgus.  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lated that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  tho  3  daughters  of  the  river 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  more 
cially  Argos  and  Santos,  which  were  the  principal 
stats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with  Zeus 
offered  ample  scope  for  poetical  invention,  and  se- 
veral places  in  Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  such  as 
Euboea,  Samoa,  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  Mount 
Thornax,  in  the  S.  of  Argolis.  Her  marriage, 
called  the  Sacred  Marring*  (itpbt  ->-d>oj)»  was 
represented  in  many  places  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped. At  her  nuptials  all  the  gods  honoured 
her  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  a 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by 
the  Hesperides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  —  In  the  Iliad  Hera  is  treated  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her 
husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counsels,  and 
communicates  his  secrets  to  her.  She  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  inferior  to  him  in  power,  and  must 
obey  him  unconditionally.  She  is  not,  like  Zeus, 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of 
the  supreme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queen 
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of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is  of  much 
later  date.  Her  character,  as  described  by  Homer, 
is  not  of  a  very  amiable  kind  ;  and  her  jealousy, 
obstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  sometimes 
make  her  husband  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplated  putting  Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  case*,  not  only  threatens,  but  beats 
her.  Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  —  By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Area,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus,— 
Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  among  the  Olmpians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  EiAfWvia,  r<mi)\la, 
Zvyla,  T«A«fa,  Ac,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 
racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  daughters.  —  She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  2  horses,  in 
the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
agisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Home.  Owing  to  the 
judgment  of  Paris  [Paris],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  war  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeks.  She  persecuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Dionysus,  Hercules,  and 
others.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a  part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected. — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  described 
in  the  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Ileraea.  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samos.  —  The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Hera  ;  but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was 
worshipped  every  where  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.  [Juno.)  Hera  was  usually  re- 
presented as  a  majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with 
a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a  grave  expression  commanding  reverence. 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a  crown  or  a  diadem. 
A  veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  ber  bead, 
to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock,  are  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Heraclea  ('HpaxKtut :  'Hoa*A«&ri|r  :  Hera- 
cleOtes).  I.  In  Europe.  1.  H ,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
July,  congresses  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance under  the  Romans.  — •  2.  In  Acarnania  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  — 3.  In  Pisatis  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  —4.  The  Utter  name  of  IV 
rinthus  in  Thrace.  [PaRtNTHim.]  —  5.  H.  Cac- 
cabaria  Porbaria,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast,  a  sea-port  of  the  Massilians.  —  6.  H.  Lyn- 
eestis  (Ao7«i|otis),  also  called  Pclagonia  (Bitogiia 
or  BUolia\  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  W. 
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of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
—7.  H.  Minoa  (Mivda  :  nr.  Torre  di  Caj>o 
Bianco  Ru.),  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum 
and  Selinus.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Minos,  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  original  name  was  Minoa,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  B.  c.  500,  when  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Heraclea  ;  but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name.  It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans, 
who  planted  a  colony  there.  —  8.  H.  8intlca 
(ZtiTuc^X  'n  Macedonia,  a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  founded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  brother  of  Philip.  — 9.  H.  Trachlnlae,  in 
Thcssaly.  See  Trachis.— II.  In  A$ia  1.  H.  Pon- 
tlca  (*H.  i}  Tlovrucf],  or  IIoWov,  or  iv  noVr? :  Ha- 
rakti  or  Ertgli)%  a  city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mariandyni,  was  situated  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lycns,  upon  a  little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soonautes,  and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called 
Acherusia,  and  had  a  fine  harbour.  It  was  founded 
about  B.  c.  550,  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  various  political  struggles,  it  settled 
down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
It  readied  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  when  it  had  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Par- 
thenius  to  the  Sangarius.  It  began  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
and  the  foundation  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls  ;  and  its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  Hbraclidbs  Posticus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Zbuxir— 2.  H.  ad  Latin  nm  ('H.  AdV- 
Mov,  or  4  (nro  Adrfup :  Ru.  near  the  Lake  of  Baffi)% 
a  town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Latmus  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latniicus  ;  formerly 
called  I ^(mus.  Near  it  was  a  care,  with  the 
tomb  of  Endymion.  —  There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2  in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

Heracleopfilia  ('HpoxAcoihroAis).  1.  Parva  (if 
purpd),  also  called  Sothrou,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  22  Roman  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.— 2.  Magna  (if  peydAif,  also  ij  &V»), 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  Heracleopolites  or 
Heracleotes,  in  the  Hcptanomis.  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

Heracleum  ('HpdK\ttov)%  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except :  1.  A  town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly.— 2.  The  harbour  of  Cnossus  in  Crete.— 3.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a  little 
W.  of  Canopus  ;  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Heracleotic 
mouth.  —  4.  A  place  near  Gindarus  in  the  Syrian 
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province  of  Cyrrhestice,  where  Ventidius,  the  legate 
of  M.  Antony,  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus,  in  a.  c.  38. 

Heracli&nus  ('HoaKAsioror),  one  of  the  officers 
of  Honorius,  pat  Stilicho  to  death  (a.  d.  408),  and 
received,  aa  toe  reward  of  that  service,  the  govern- 
ment of  Africa.  He  rendered  good  service  to  Ho- 
noriui  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Attalus.  In  413  he  revolted 
against  Honorius,  and  invaded  Italy  ;  but  his  en- 
terprise failed,  and  on  his  return  to  Africa  he  wai 
put  to  death  at  Carthago. 

Heraclidae  (*HpsutA«Ja4),  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Hercules  should  rule 
over  the  country  of  the  Perseids,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns.  But  through  Hera's  cunning,  Eurystheus 
had  been  put  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had 
become  the  lervant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Hyllus, 
the  eldest  of  his  4  sons  by  Deianlra,  was  residing 
with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Ceyx  at  Trachis. 
An  Eurystheus  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  nt  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eieos 
(Aftmy).  According  to  the  Heradidac  of  Euripides, 
the  sons  of  Hercules  were  first  staying  at  Argon, 
thcuce  went  to  Trachis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  length 
came  to  Athens.  Dcroophon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tctrn- 
polis.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  against 
the  Athenians  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  under  lolaus,  Theseus,  and 
H  vllua,  and  was  slain  with  his  sons.  The  battle 
itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the  battle  of 
the  Scironian  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the  Soronicgulf, 
though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  After  the  battle,  the  H cruel idac  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themselves  there  for 
one  year.  This  was  their  1st  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Hut  a  plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapoli*.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  La  pi  that,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a  3rd  of  his  territory  for 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Aeqimius  ]  The  Hera- 
clldae were  hospitably  received  by  Aegimius,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  remain- 
ing in  Doris  3  years,  Hyllus,  with  a  band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atreus,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus 
marched  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
met  Echemus  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Heraclidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Echemus,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
before  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
50  years.  Thus  ended  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Tricorythus,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode. 
During  the  period  which  followed  (10  years  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ; 
and  30  years  after  the  Trojan  war  Clcodacus,  son 


of  Hyllus,  again  invaded  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
the  3rd  invasion.  About  '20  years  later  Aristoma- 
chus,  the  son  of  Clcodaeus,  undertook  the  4  th  ex- 
pedition ;  but  both  heroes  fell  Not  quite  30  years 
after  Aristomachus  (that  is,  about  80  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidae  prepared 
for  their  5th  and  final  attack.  Temcnus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  sons  of  Aristoma- 
chus, upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a  fleet  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  ;  but  this  fleet  was  destroyed, 
because  Hippotea,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acarnanian  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristode- 
mus was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  An  oracle 
now  ordered  them  to  take  a  3 -eyed  man  for  their 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxylus, 
the  son  of  Andraemon,  an  Aetolian,  but  descended 
from  a  family  in  Elis.  The  espedition  now  suc- 
cessfully sailed  from  Naupactus  toward*  Rhium  in 
Peloponnesus.  Oxylus,  keeping  the  invaders  away 
from  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  The  Hera- 
clidae and  Dorians  conquered  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Argot,  Mycenae,  and 
Sparta.  After  this  they  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  distributed 
by  lot  the  newly  acquired  possessions.  Temenus 
obtained  Argos  ;  Procles  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  Lacedaemon  ;  and  Crespbontes, 
Messenia.  —  Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  He- 
raclidae and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contain  a  genuine 
historical  substance,  notwithstanding  the  various 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  in- 
vaders, who  henceforward  appear  as  the  ruling  race 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  conquered  Achaeans  be- 
came partly  the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of 
the  Dorians.    (See  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  I'erioeci.) 

Heraclldes  ('HpaxAcloijT).  L  A  Syracusan,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  when  Syracuse 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  415. —  2.  A 
Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
mercenary  forces  under  the  younger  Dionysius. 
Being  suspected  by  Dionysius,  he  fled  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  took  part  with  Dion  in  ex- 
pelling Dionysius  from  Syracuse.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant,  a  powerful  party  at  Syracuse 
looked  up  to  Heraclides  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dion  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 334.-8.  Son  of  Agathocles,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers,  when  they  were  deserted  by  Agatho- 
cles, 307.— 4.  Of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  —  5.  Of 
Byzantium,  sent  as  ambassador  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  the  2  Scipios,  190. —  6.  One  of  the  3 
ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
Romans,  169.  Heraclides  was  banished  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  (162), 
and  in  revenge  gave  his  support  to  the  imposture 
of  Alexander  Bala*.— 7.  Surnamed  PontIcus.be- 
cause  he  was  born  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus.  He  was 
n  person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  He 
paid  attention  also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  instructions  of  Speusipptis, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,  his- 
tory, politics,  grammar,  and  poetry  ;  but  almost  all 
these  works  are  lost.  There  has  come  down  to  us 
a  small  work,  under  the  name  of  Heraclides,  en- 
titled w«pl  HoAtrctwr,  of  which  the  best  editions 
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are  by  Koler,  Halle,  1804,  and  by  Coraes,  in  his 
edition  of  Aelian,  Paris,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  'AAAiryopliu  'O^TjptKai,  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  Heraclidcs,  was  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  in  his  life  of  Hcraclidea, 
•ays  that  M  Iferaclides  made  tragedies,  and  put 
the  name  of  Thesjiis  to  them."  This  sentence  has 
given  occasion  to  a  learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
(Pkalaris,  p.  239),  to  prore  that  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heraclidcs.  Some  childish 
stories  are  told  about  Heraclidcs  keeping  a  pet 
serpent,  and  ordering  one  of  his  friends  to  conceal 
his  body  after  his  death,  and  place  the  serpent  on 
the  bed,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  killed  a  man  who  had  usurped  the 
tyranny  in  Heraclea,  and  there  are  other  traditions 
about  him  scarcely  worth  relating.  — 8.  An  his- 
torian, who  lired  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (222 — 205),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  grammarians.  — 9.  A  physician  of  Taren- 
tum,  lired  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  b.  c,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medico,  and  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection.—10.  A  physician  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
was  a  pupil  of  Chrytermuh,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Strabo  in  the  1st  century  &  c. 

Heraclltus  ('HpdxKttros.)  L  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philosopher  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from  their 
principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus 
the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  transferred  to  his  brother.  He  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  a  complete  recluse,  re- 
jecting even  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Darius,  and 
at  Last  retreating  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
on  pot-herbs  j  but,  after  some  time,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  513.— 
Heraclitus  wrote  a  work  On  Nature  (w«pl  $tfV««rt), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  he  gained  the  title  of  the 
Ottxure  (<TKor*u>6t).  He  considered  fire  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fire  he  meant 
only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid,  **  self-kindled 
and  self-extinguished,"  and  therefore  not  differing 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  —  8.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antio- 
chas,  and  a  pupil  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo.  — 8. 
The  reputed  author  of  a  work,  lT«pl  'AwUrriv,  pub- 
lished by  Westermann,  in  his  Afyt/toaraphi,  Bruns- 
vig.  1843. 

Heraea  {'Hpala:  'Hpcutit:  nr.  St.  Joannes, 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheus,  near  the  borders  of  Eli*.  It*  territory 
was  called  Heraeitis  ('Hpamru). 

Heraei  Montes  (ra  "Hpam  ipif :  Monti  Sort), 
n  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  S.E^  and  ending  in  the  pro- 
montory P  achy  num. 

Her&emn.    [Aanoa,  p.  77,  ■»] 

Herbessus.  [Erbessos.] 

Herblta  fEfitra  :  'tZpCiraMt, Herbitensis),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountains, 
was  a  powerful  place  in  early  times  under  the  ty- 
rant Archonides,  but  afterwards  declined  in  im- 
portance. 

HerculanSum,  a  town  in  Samnium,  conquered 
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by  the  consul  Carviliua,  ac.  293  (Li v.  x.4  5), 
must  not  be  con  founded  with  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

Hercuianeum,  Herculanlum,  Herculanum, 
Herculenje  Oppidam,  Harculea  TJrbs  ('H,*t- 
xA«u>r),  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Oseans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  place  from  other  cities  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (o.  c 
89,  88),  and  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  t>.  63 
a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  along  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
suvius. It  was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand 
the  modern  Portied  and  part  of  the  village  of  He- 
sina  t  the  Italian  name  of  Ercolano  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modern  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
cuianeum that  has  been  disinterred.  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
a  well  in  1 720,  since  which  time  the  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  at  different  periods;  and 
many  works  of  art  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  fill  up  again  the  exca- 
vations which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tici and  Hesina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1 0,000  spectators,  the  remains 
of  2  temples,  a  large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  a  forum  civile,  228  feet  long  and  1 32  broad,  and 
Bome  private  houses,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  many  of  wbicb,  when  dis- 
covered, were  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  have  been  also  found  at  Hercuianeum  many 
MSS.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great ;  and  the  few  which  have  been  deciphered 
are  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a  treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music,  and  fragments  of  unimportant 
works  on  philosophy. 

Hercules  ('HoeucA^f ),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  lands 
of  the  ancient  world.  I.  Greek  Legends.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the 
subsequent  periods  introduced  considerable  alter- 
ations, which  were  probably  derived  from  the  East 
or  Egypt,  for  every  nation  possesses  some  tradi- 
tions respecting  heroes  of  superhuman  strength 
and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest  Greek 
legends  Hercules  is  a  purely  human  hero,  a  con- 
queror of  men  and  cities,  he  afterwards  appears 
as  the  subduer  of  monstrous  animals,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a  variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
pliaenomena.  According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
His  stepfather  was  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  was 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus  ;  and  Alc- 
mene was  a  grand-daughter  of  Perseus.  Hence 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseus.  Zeus 
visited  Alcmenc'in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while 
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the  Utter  was  absent  warring  against  the  Taphians; 
and  he,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by 
her  the  lather  of  Hercules.  [  For  details,  see  Alc- 
mbnr,  Amphitryon.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  born,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be- 
coming the  father  of  a  hero  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  bun  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bom  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelus 
to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus ;  whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ilithyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en- 
raged at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  but 
could  not  violate  his  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2  boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
Iphicles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Nearly  all  the  stories 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  be  entered  the  service  of  Eury- 
stheus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
be  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  confiding 
in  his  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immortal 
gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  he  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Hera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  writers.  As  he  lav  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2  serpents  to  destroy  him,  but  the  infant  hero 
strangled  them  with  bis  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instructed  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  had  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
His  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A  huge  lion, 
which  haunted  Ml  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or 
Tbestius),  king  of  Thespiae.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  £0  daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him,  each  for  one 
night  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Erginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Krginus.  The 
Utter  thereupon  marched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  conv 
pelled  the  Orchomenian*  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  Thebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
father  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her- 
cules with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Megara,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms :  Hermes  gave  him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow 
and  arrows,  Hephaestus  a  golden  coot  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a  peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a  club  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemea,  while,  according  to 
others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  He- 
phaestus. Soon  afterwards  Hercules  was  driven 
mad  by  Hera,  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megara  and  2  of  Iphicles.  In  his  grief 
he  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thespius, 
who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  place  this  mad- 
ness at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
differently.  He  then  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.  The  Pytbia  first 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Hercules— for  hitherto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus,  —  and  or- 
dered him  to  live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurystheus 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercules  accordingly  went  to 
Tiryns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus.  — 
The  accounts  of  the  12  labours  which  Hercules 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  are  found 
only  in  the  Uter  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  12 
Ubours  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a  sea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  horses 
which  Lnomedon  had  refused  him  ;  nnd  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the  whole 
family  of  their  king  Neleus,  with  the  exception  of 
Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several  of  the  feats  of 
Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  their 
number  12.  The  selection  of  these  12  from  the 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.  They  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  following  order.  1.  The 
fight  with  the  Nemean  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea, 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a 
monstrous  lion,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  strangled 
the  animal  with  his  own  hands.  He  returned  car- 
rying the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders;  but  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  lie  ordered  him  in  future  to  deliver  the 
account  of  his  exploits  outside  the  town.— 2.  Fiaht 
apuinst  the  I^rm-un  hydra.  This  monster,  like  the 
lion,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.  It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Lemae  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Aroymonc.  It  had  9  heads, 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal.  Hercules 
struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club ;  but  in  the  place 
of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew  forth  each 
time.  A  gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  hydra,  and  wounded  Hercules.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  faithful  servant  IoUus.  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
tinth  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  rock.  Having 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his  arrows 
with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them 
became  incurable.  Eurystheus  declared  the  victory 
unlawful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid  of 
Iolaus.  — 3.  Capture  of  the  Arcadian  itog.  This 
animal  had  golden  antlers  nnd  brazen  feet.  It  had 
been  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Taygete, 
because  the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Zeus.  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  vain  for  a 
whole  year :  at  length  he  wounded  it  with  an  arrow, 
caught  it  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders. 
While  in  Arcadia,  he  was  met  by  Artemis,  who 
was  angry  with  him  for  having  outraged  the  animal 
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•acred  to  her;  but  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenae.  According 
to  some  statements,  he  killed  the  stag.  —  4.  De- 
struction of  the  L'rynitintkia*  boar.  This  animal, 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eu- 
rystheus, had  descended  from  mount  Erymanthus 
into  Psophis.  Hercules  chased  him  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  him  out,  he 
caught  him  in  a  net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar  in  Thessaly,  and  some  even  in  Phrygia.  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
labour*  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labours,  called  Pareron  (ndptfrya).  The 
first  of  these  parergft  Is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with 
the  Centaurs.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  ' 
the  centaur  Pholus-  whn  h»A 
nysus  a  cask  of  ex< 

it  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them  away ; 
they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ;  and  Hercules, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend, 
with  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrow*,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  fight 
with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended  to  purify 
the  hero  from  the  blood  he  had  shed  against  his 
own  will.*— 6.  CUatuiny  of  tim  stables  of  Augeas. 
Ettrystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  task  of 
cleansing  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis.  Augcas  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  SO  years.  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  10th  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  terms;  and  Hercules 
after  taking  Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his 
witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Pencus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
single  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Hercules  1 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu- 
rystheus, refused  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleus  then  bore  witness  against  his  father,  who 
exiled  him  from  Elis.  Eurystheus  however  declared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  bad 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a  reward  for  performing 
it  At  a  later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games.  —  6.  Destruction 
of  the  Stymphalian  birds.  These  voracious  birds 
had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  bra  sen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  ns 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  the  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  he  startled  the  birds ;  nnd,as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds 
away ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
—  7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull.  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  had  carried  Europa 
across  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  bull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he 
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kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon 
punished  Minos,  by  driving  the  bull  road,  and 
causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  the 
bull,  and  Minos  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  he  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Mamthon,  where  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Tbescus.— 8.  Capture 
of  the  mores  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes.  This  Dio- 
medes, king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a  few  companions,  he  seised  the  animals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Histories.  During  the  fight  he  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abderus,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercules  defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dio- 
medes  whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  town  of  Abdcra  in  honour  of  his  unfortnnate 
friend, and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt  Olympus  by  wild  beauts.™* 
9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  she  had  received  from  Area.  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Hercules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
be  at  length  reached  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  first  received  him  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised him  her  girdle  ;  but  Hera  having  ex- 
cited the  A  masons  against  him,  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  fjiiecn.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Hercules  killed  the  2  sons  of  Boreas, 
Calais  and  Zetee;  and  he  also  begot  3  sons  by 
Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  On 
his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troas,  where  he  rescued 
1 1  esione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ;  in  return  for  which  service  her  father  Laome- 
don  promised  him  the  horses  he  bad  received  from 
Zeus  as  a  compensation  for  Ganymedes.  But,  as 
Laomedon  did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon.  "and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus.—10.  Capture  of  the  own  of  (leryonet  im 
Erythia,  Geryones,  the  monster  with  3  bodies, 
lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of  Erytbia  (the  red- 
dish), so  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was 
afterwards  identiBed  either  with  Gades  or  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  was  at  all  times  believed  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus ;  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eurystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  various 
countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2  pillars 
(Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  2  sides  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much  admired  his 
boldness,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Erythia.  He  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  his  dog, as  well  as  Gervones,and  sailed 
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witii  Ills  booty  to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the 
golden  enp  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way  home  he 
passed  through  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum  and  Thrace, 
and  met  with  numerous  adventure*,  which  are 
variously  embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
wero  made  to  deprive  him  or  the  oxen,  but  he  at 
length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurysthens,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.  These  10  labours  were 
perfumed  by  Hercules  in  the  spac:  of  8  yean  and 
1  month ;  but  ns  Enrysthem  declared  2  of  them  to 
have  been  performed  unlawfully,  he  commanded 
him  to  accomplish  2  more.  —11.  Fetching  tkepnldm 
apfilrB  of  the  /lf$prriile$.  This  was  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  They  were  the  apples  which  Hera  had 
received  at  her  wedding  from  Ge,  and  which  she 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides 
and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mt.  Atlas,  in  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans.  [For  details  sec  Hehpkr- 
1DK8.]  After  various  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  Hercules  at  length  arrived  at  Mt.  Atlas. 
On  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to 
fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  the 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  bnt  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived 
by  a  stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurysthcus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  apples;  but  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon 
Ladon.  —12.  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  loteer 
irorld.  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labours 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Tac- 
naruin  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Thesetis  and  Ascalaphus 
from  their  torments.  He  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro- 
vided he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seising  the  monster  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurysthcus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a  contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  3^7), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides 
(24,846).— Besides  these  12  labours,  Hercules  per- 
formed several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurysthens.  These  feats  were  called  Partrga 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  labours  and  have  been  already  de- 
scribed :  those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  labours  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
had  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  servitude  of  Eurysthens,  and  returned  to  Thebes. 
He  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage  to  Iolaus  ;  and 
he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  Iole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eurytus 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercules  defeated  them;  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  Iole 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  afterwards  the  oxen  of*  Eurytus  were  carried 
off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules,  and 
requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after  the  oxen. 
Hercules  agreed  ;  but  when  the  2  had  arrived  at 
Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  threw  his 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dei- 
phobus  of  Aroydne  purified  Hercules  from  this 
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murder,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  Hercules  then  repaired  to  Delphi 
to  obtain  a  remedy,  but  the  Pythia  refused  to  an- 
swer his  question*.  A  struggle  ensued  between 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  the  combatants  were  not 
separated  till  Zeus  sent  a  flash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  that  he  would  be 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  serve  3  years  for 
wages,  and  surrender  his  earnings  to  Eurytus,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon 
he  became  a  servant  to  Ompbale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
and  widow  of  Tmolns.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  as  living  effeminately  during  his  resi- 
dence with  Ompbale:  he  span  wool,  it  is  said, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a  woman, 
while  Ompbale  wore  his  lion's  skin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  nevertheless  performed 
several  great  feats  during  this  time.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  Argonauts;  be  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  binding 
from  Troczene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
— When  the  time  of  bis  servitude  had  expired,  he 
sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Lao- 
medon,  its  king.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  a  storm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Meropes ;  bat  be  defeated  them  and 
killed  their  king,  Eurypylua.  It  was  abont  this 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
fight  against  the  Gignnts.  [Gioantks].  —  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Argot,  he  marched  against 
Augeos,  as  has  been  related  above.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he  took,  and  killed 
Periclymcnus,  a  son  of  Neleus.  He  next  advanced 
against  Lace  daemon,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Neleus  and  slain  Oeonus, 
the  son  of  Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedaemon,  and 
assigned  the  povernraent  of  it  to  Tyndareus.  On 
his  return  to  Tegca,  be  became,  by  Auge,  the  father 
of  Telephus  [A  vox];  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Deianira,  the  daughter 
of  Oeneus,  for  his  wife,  after  fighting  with  Achelous 
for  her.  [Deianira;  Achblous.]  After  Hercules 
had  been  married  to  Deianira  nearly  3  years,  he 
accidentally  killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oeneus,  the  boy  Eunomns.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they  came  to  the 
river  Evenus,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessus 
carried  travellers  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Her- 
cules himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira 
to  Nessns  to  carry  across.  Nessus  attempted  to 
outrage  her:  Hercules  beard  her  screaming,  and 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood 
with  her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dry  opes,  and  assisted  Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  Lapitbae.  [Atomics.]  After  this  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he  marched 
against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  He  took  Oechalia, 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  his 
daughter  Iole  as  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  borne 
be  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
erected  an  altar  to  Zeus,  and  sent  his  companion, 
Lichas,  to  Trnchis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  Iole  should  supplant 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steeped  the 
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white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the  blood  of 
Nessus.  This  blood  had  been  poinoned  by  the 
arrow  with  which  Hercules  had  shot  Nrssus ; 
and  accordingly  as  soon  as  the  garment  become 
warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the  poison  pene- 
trated into  all  his  limbs  and  caused  him  the 
most  excruciating  agony.  He  seized  Licbas  by 
his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  He 
wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his 
body.  In  this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis. 
Dcianira,  on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done, 
hung  herself.  "Hercules  commanded  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son,  by  Deianira,  to  marry  Iole  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
ateended  Ml  Ch'ta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which 
he  placed  himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Pocaa 
the  shepherd,  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  tbe  desire  of  the  suffering  hero. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
immortality,  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiarea  and  Anicetus.  Immediately 
after  his  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacrifices  to 
him  as  a  hero;  and  he  was  in  course  of  time  wor- 
shipped throughout  all  Greece  both  as  a  god  and 
as  a  hero.  His  worship  however  prevailed  more 
extensively  among  the  Dorians  than  among  any 
other  of  the  Greek  races.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  principally  of  bulls,  boars,  rams  and 
lambs.— The  works  of  art  in  which  Hercules  was 
represented  were  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the 
various  stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a  strug- 
gling hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus, 
his  character  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Farnese  Hercules,  which 
was  executed  by  Glycou.  The  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.  —  II.  Soman  Traditions.  Tbe 
worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  is  con- 
nected by  Roman  writers,  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated  that 
Hercules  on  his  return  visited  Italy,  where  he 
abolished  human  sacrifices  among  the  Sabine*,  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a 
robber,  who  had  stolen  his  oxen.  [Cacu*.]  The 
aborigines,  and  especially  Evander,  honoured  Her- 
cules with  divine  worship ;  and  Hercules  in  return 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  entrusted  the  care  of  his  worship  to  2 
distinguished  families,  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii. 
[Pin aria  Gsnh.]  The  Fabia  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  ;  and  Fauna  and  Acca  Laurent ia 
are  called  mistresses  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Hercules.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranus,  and  this  Recaranus  was  afterwards  identified 
with  tbe  Greek  Hercules.  He  had  2  temples  at 
Rome,  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
and  the  Circus  Maximus ;  in  front  of  which  was 


the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a  triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited  for  distribution 
among  the  citizens.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemina,  and  contained  a  bronze  statue 
and  the  altar  on  which  Hercules  himself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  once  offered  a  sacrifice.  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  by  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  connected  with  the  Muses, 
whence  he  is  called  Mtuagetu,  and  was  represented 
with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece. 
—III.  Traditions  of  other  nations.  The  ancients 
themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  who  occur  among  the  principal 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  L  The  Egyptian 
Hercnlet,  whose  Egyptian  name  was  S»m,  or  Dsom, 
or  Chon,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  Maccris,  was 
a  son  of  Amon  or  Nilus.  He  was  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods.  — ~  2.  The  Cretan  Hercnlet,  one  of  the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt,  He  wa«  worshipped  with 
funeral  sacrifices,  and  wag  regarded  as  a  magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemones  of  Crete. —  3.  Thm 
Indian  Hercnlet,  was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Dorannes  (Aopcdnjt).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  own  hero,  who  had 
visited  India  ;  and  they  related  that  in  India  he 
became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Pandaea,and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings. 
—4.  The  Phoenician  Hercules,  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  as 
Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
i  tan  tine,  and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him.— 5.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  Hercnlet  is 
said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and  Nemausus,  and 
to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  tbe  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules 
was  identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules  had 
been  introduced  there  from  tbe  E. 

Hercules  ('H>o*\t}$),  a  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Hhodian 
Memnon.  In  a  c.  310  he  was  brought  forward  by 
Polysperchon  as  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  Polysperchon 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Herc&lis  Columnae.    [Abyxa  ;  Cat  pm.] 

Herculis  Monoeci  PortttS.  [Monoecus.] 

Herc&lit  Portoa.    {Cos a.] 

Herctilis  Promontorium  (C.  Spartwento),  the 
most  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  Druttium. 

Hercdlu  Silva,  a  forest  in  Germany,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  E.  of  the  Visurgis. 

Hercynla  Silya,  Hercynlus  Saltua,  Hercy- 
nlum  Jugnm,  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  described  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  24)  as  9  days1  journey  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  CO  days'  journey  in  length,  extend- 
ing E.  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes, 
and  Rauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  general  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountains 
and  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Germany,  the 
Black  Forest,  Odenwald,  Thuringerwald,  the  Harz, 
the  Ersgebirge^  the  Rietengebirge,  &c.  As  the  Ro- 
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mans  became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  the 
name  was  confined  to  narrower  limit*.  Pliny  and 
Tacitua  use  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountain* 
between  the  Thuriugerwald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountain*  The  name  ia  (till  preserved  in  the 
modern  f/arz  and  En. 

Herdonla  ( Herdonienais :  Ordona),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  waa  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  who  removed 
it*  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ;  it  waa 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  remained  a  place  of  no 
importance. 

Herdonlus.  1.  Turaua,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinina 
Superbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death. —2.  Applus, 
a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  b.  c  4 GO,  with  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  slave*,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitol  Ou  the  4  th  day  from  his  entry  the  capitol 
was  re-taken,  and  Herdoniu*  and  nearly  all  his 
followers  were  slain. 

Herennla  Gens,  originally  Samnite,  and  by  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania,  became 
at  a  later  period  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Herennii  were  a  family  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wars.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  Marii. 

Herennla*  L  Modestlnm  [Modbstinus] 
—  2.  Pontlna.  [Pontius.]  —  8.  Seneclo. 
ISkn«tio.] 

Herillo*  fHpiMor),  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  (iwiar-ftun).  This  notion  is  often  at- 
tacked by  Cicero. 

Hermaeum,  or,  in  Latin,  Mercurii  Pro mon to- 
ri am  ('Zpnala  tutpa).  1.  (Cape  Bon,  Arab.  lias 
Addar\  the  headland  which  forms  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Carthaginicnaia,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft. 
the  province  of  Africa)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2  being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  —2.  (Hat  *4  Asian),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  —  There  were  other  promon- 
tories of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

HermagSras  ('Epnayiptu).  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero. He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  particular  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  invention,  and  made  a  peculiar  division 
of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which  differed  from  that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  —  2.  Sumamed  Ca- 
rton, a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Theodoras  of  Gadara. 

HermaphrSdltua  ('EpuwppSSiroi),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  consequently  great-grand- 
•  son  of  Atlas,  whence  he  is  called  Atlantiadet  or 
A  Hunt  ins.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  36' 8).  He  had  inherited 
the  beauty  of  both  his  parents,  and  waa  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his  15th 
year  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hnlicarnassus  he  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  he  was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 


might  be  nnited  with  him  for  ever.  The  gods 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  bat  re- 
tained the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Hermaphro- 
ditua,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Hermarchaa  (  Ep/iapx<")>  of  Mytilene,  a  rhe- 
torician, became  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Epicurus, 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.C.  270.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Henna*  ('Epuat),  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Herma*  who 
i*  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  entitled 
The  Shepherd  of  Herma*,  of  which  a  I*tin  trans- 
lation is  still  extant  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Edited 
by  Cotelier  in  his  Poire*  ApottoL  Paris,  1672. 
wH*TmBB  ('£>»),,  -Easter,  Dor.  'E^*),  called 
Mercarius  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Mai  a,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
born  in  a  cave  of  Mt  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he 
ia  called  Atlantiade*  or  Cyllenitw.  A  few  hour*  after 
his  birth,  he  escaped  from  hi*  cradle,  went  to  Pieria, 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mentioned, 
though  Herme*  i*  characterised  as  a  cunning  thief. 
That  be  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  traces  of 
his  footsteps,  he  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen 
to  Pylo%  where  he  killed  2,  and  concealed  the  rest 
in  a  cave.  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  nailed  to  a  rock  ;  and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt  Thereupon 
lie  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a  tortoise 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  ani- 
mal's shell,  drew  strings  across  it,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately  played. 
Apollo,  by  hi*  prophetic  power,  had  meantime  dis- 
covered the  thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge 
Hermes  with  the  crime  before  hi*  mother  Maia. 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  it*  cradle  ;  but 
Apollo  carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and  demanded 
hack  hia  oxen.  Zeua  commanded  him  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes  denied 
that  he  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he 
ww  that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  be  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  hi* 
oxen  ;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre,  he  waa  so  charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  the 
syrinx,  and  after  disclosing  bis  inventions  to  Apollo, 
the  2  god*  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  hi*  young  friend  with 
hi*  own  golden  shepherd  s  staff,  and  taught  bim  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  mean*  of  dice.  Zeua  made 
him  hia  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  herald  of  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  — The  principal  feature  in 
the  tradition*  about  Herme*  consist*  in  his  being  the 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  he  appear* 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hi*  original  charac- 
ter of  an  ancient  Pelasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of 
nature,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  legend*.  A* 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence, 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  speaker*  in  the  as- 
semblies and  on  other  occasions.  The  gods  espec- 
ially employed  him  as  messenger,  when  eloquence 
was  required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence 
the  tongues  of  sacrificial  animals  were  offered  to 
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him.  As  herald*  and  messenger*  nre  usually  men 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes  was  alio 
the  god  of  prudence  and  skill  in  all  the  relations 
of  social  intercourse.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined with  similar  ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the 
inclination  to  steal  ;  but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  always  with  a  certain  skill, 
dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness.  —  Being  endowed 
with  this  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  a  variety  of  inventions,  and,  besides 
the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy,  music,  the  art  of 
fighting,  gymnastics,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  measures,  weights,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  he  possessed  himself  he  con- 
ferred upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favour  ;  and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection,  or  are  called  his  sons. 
He  was  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Zeus,  on  a  variety  of  occasions  which  are 
recorded  in  ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
Achilles  to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector ;  tied  Ixion 
to  the  wheel  ;  conducted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena  to  Paris  ;  fastened  Prometheus  to  Mt 
Caucasus  ;  rescued  Dionysus  after  his  birth  from 
the  flames,  or  received  him  from  the  hands  of 
Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Athamas  ;  sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale ;  and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off 
Io,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Aaoua.  j  From  this 
murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  'Apyn+6rr*it. 
• —  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greek  a  His  ministry  to  Zeus  was  not  confined 
to  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was 
also  his  charioteer  and  cupbearer.  As  dreams  are 
sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes  conducts  them  to  man,  and 
hence  he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  send  refreshing  sleep,  or  take  it 
away.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  y*X°- 
wopv6ty  PtKp(rronw6t%  ^uxoytrfit%  Ate.  —  The  idea 
of  his  being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was 
the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and  of  commerce 
among  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
the  maintniner  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
who  protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who 
refused  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  Hence  the  Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 
named  Hegemonius,  or  Age  tor ;  and  numerous 
statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
and  gates,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
variety  of  surnames  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
commerce  he  was  called  iti^vofiot,  ifiwoKcuos,  wa- 
Ai7*d*T)Aof,  K«pi4f*noposy  iyopauos,  Sic.  As  com- 
merce is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
of  gain  and  riches,  especially  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected riches,  such  as  are  acquired  by  commerce. 
As  the  giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (wAowtoW- 
Ttjf),  he  also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
Hermes  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
fices. Hence  he  not  only  act*  the  part  of  a  herald  at 
sacrifice*,  but  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pan  and  the  Nyroph*.  This 
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feature  in  the  character  of  Hermes  is  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilising  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings on  man.  —  Hermes  was  likewise  the  patron 
of  all  the  gymnastic  game*  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  is  found.  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a  later  time  almost  all  gymnasia 
were  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  Greek  artist* 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  a*  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercise*. —  The  most  ancient  teat  of  the 
worship  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelaagua,  is  mid 
to  have  built  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  worship  waa  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  called  ffermaen.  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  a  v.)  His  temples  and  statues  {Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  v.  Hermae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  thing*  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number  4,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fish  ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goats.  —  The  principal 
attribute*  of  Hermes  are :  1.  A  travelling  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  {fide&os  or  «r*»j- 
jrrpor),  which  he  bore  a*  a  herald,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  late  work*  of  art  the  white 
ribbon*  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  2  serpents.  3.  The  sandals  (W8tAa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  tho 
god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  he  ia  called  imi»wr«5«Aof ,  or  aliptn. 
— The  Roman  MiacfRiua  is  spoken  of  separately. 

Hermes  Trismegistas  ('E^Tji  TpurnJyitrrot), 
the  reputed  author  of  a  variety  of  work*,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  The  Greek  god  Hermes 
was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  That,  or  Theut, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato.  The  New  Plato- 
nists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hermes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  \6yos  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Platoniats,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ;  from  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  bad  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge. Most  of  these  work*  were  probably  written 
in  the  4  th  century  of  our  era.  The  mo*t  important 
of  them  i*  entitled  Potmander  (from  irotpiiv,  a 
shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hermaa.  [Hbrmas.]  This  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  &c. 

Hermeslanax  {'EppriaidvaD,  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  chief  work  waa  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  3  books,  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Leontinm,  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fragment*  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Axt,  Colon.  182K,  and  by  Bailey,  Lond.  1839. 

Hormia*  or  Hercal&a  {'E?n*ias  or  'Zpfuas).  1. 
Tyrant  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  nnd  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
remained  with  Hermias  3  year*,  from  B.  c.  347  to 
341,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Hermias  waa 
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seized  by  Mentor,  the  Greek  general  of  the  Permian 
king,  and  »ent  as  a  captive  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle  married 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Herraias,  and  ce- 
lebrated the  praises  of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  Virtue,  which  is  still  extant— •  2.  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  180,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Auurtippor 
rwr  (£w  <pi\oo6<p*v,  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tianus  by  Worth,  Oxon.  1700. 

Hermlnla  Gens,  a  very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Home,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  a.  c  506,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of  the  3 
heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
lloratius  Coclea  against  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

Herminius  Hon*  (Sierra  <U  la  Ettrdla),  the 
chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  nges 
Hcrmeno  or  Arm  inn. 

Hermlfine  ('Epfu6yri\  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Menclaus  and  Helena.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  war ;  but 
Meiielaus  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Neoptolemus(Pyrrhus).  Thereupon  Orestes  claimed 
liermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolemus  haughtily 
refused  to  give  her  up.  Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited 
the  Delphians  against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain.  Hermione  afterwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  loved, and  bore  him  a  son  Tisamenus. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with  various 
modifications.  According  to  some  Menehuis  be- 
trothed her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus ;  but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised 
her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession 
of  her  by  force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  either  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phthia. 

HermlSna  ('E^udVa :  'Epfuorevr :  Ka*tri\  a 
town  of  Argolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  Hermldnis.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopes  j  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  n  flourishing  city  at 
nn  early  period.  It  contained  several  temples,  and 
among  them  a  celebrated  one  of  Demeter  Chthonia. 
At  n  later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

HermlSnes.    [Gbk  mania.] 

Hennippus  ('Lptuwwoi).  L  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspasia.  —  2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  about  a  c.  200.  He  wrote 
a  great  biographical  work  ( Bioi),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Liter  writers.  3.  Of  Berytua,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

HermMum,  a  town  in  the  Tauric  Chcrsonesus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

HermocriUea  ('Eppoft?d-n»),  a  Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  n.  c.  4 1 4,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Gylippus,  when  the  latter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracusan  forces ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Niciaa  and  Demosthenes.  He  then 
ployed  all  his  influence  to  induce  his 
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to  support  with  vigour  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  in  Greece  itself.  He  was  with  two  colleague* 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. But  during  his  absence  from  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (410).  Having 
obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pharna- 
bazus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  restoration  to  bis  native  city  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

HermSdorua  ('Ep/i49s»pot).  L  Of  Epbesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek  laws, 
and  thus  n$«isted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of 
the  12  Tables,  B.  c.  451.  — 2.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 
is  said  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  Plato,  and 
to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Plato.  —  8.  Of  Salamis.  the  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

HermSgenes  ('Zftfioytrw).  1.  A  son  of  Hippo- 
niens,  and  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  Callias,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
44  Cratylus,M  where  he  maintains  that  all  the  words 
of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agreement  of  men 
among  themselves.  —2.  A  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  161 — 180.  At  the  age 
of  15  his  eloquence  excited  the  admiration  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer  ;  bat  unfortunately 
when  he  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  way,  and 
he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  although  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  his  death  his  heart  is 
said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.  His 
works  5  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form 
together  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as 
manuals.  They  are  :  1.  Tix*H  fairoputh  »«pi  ruv 
ardVfwr.  2.  Ilfpl  tvpivtwi  (Dc  Inrmtiont).  3. 
n»pl  ttnip  (Zaj  Formu  Orutoriu).  4.  U«p\  n*Q6t>ov 
bttvinfros  ( De  opto  ft  tolerti  amen  dieendi  Me- 
thotiui).  5.  Tlpoyvpv&ffnarn,  An  abridgment  of 
the  latter  work  was  made  by  Apbtbonius,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion. 
The  works  of  Hermogcnes  are  printed  in  Wall's 
Hkrior.  Grace.  —  3.  An  architect  of  Alabaudo,  in 
Caria  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseudo- 


dipterus,  that  is  a  form  of  a  temple,  with  apparently 
two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object  as  an  archi- 
tect was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic  form  of 
temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

Hermogcnes,  1L  TigelHus,  a  notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  colls  him  (Sat.  i.  3.  129) 
however  optima*  cantor  et  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  Satires  altogether,  was  a  man  without 
talent,  but  yet  had  a  foolish  fancy  for  trying  his 
hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  that,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  (So*,  i.  8.  1 1,  ii. 
1.  21.),  Horace  alludes  to  Hermogenes,  for  the 
prosody  of  the  2  names  is  the  same,  so  that  one 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Hermogenianua,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Hermoge- 
nianus,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same  name  lived 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty. 
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Hermolaus  ('Eppuikaot),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  a 
banting  party  in  Bactria,  B.  c  3*27,  be  slew  a  wild 
boar,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  first 
blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  flogged. 
Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Hermolaus  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  ;  bat  the  plot 
ill  discovered,  and  Hermolaus  and  his  accom- 
plices were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians. 

Hermonaata.  L  A  town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilcnaeans,  called  after  Hermonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  foundation, 
and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty.  —  2.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontua,  near  Trapecus. 

Hennonthia  CZp^mvBii'.  Erment,  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hcrmonthites,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  above 
Thebes. 

Hermopolis  ('EopoVoAir,  "Epfiou  *6\ts).  1. 
Parva  (i)  fiutpd :  DamanAour),  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alexandria, 
stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Marcotis.  — 2. 
Magna  (if  ftrydkr) :  nr.  Kshmounein,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Hennopolites,  in  the  Ilepta- 
nnrais,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a  military  station, 
or  custom  house,  called  'Ep-xoiroAiTi/ch  4>vKtucf),  for 
collecting  a  toll  on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomis. 
Hermopolis  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cynocephalus) ;  and  it  was  the  sacred 
burial-place  of  the  Ibis. 

HermStlmus  ('Zpit6rtfios).  t  A  mathematician 
of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several  geometrical 
[impositions.— 2.  Of  Clazomenae,  an  early  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
schooL  Some  traditions  represent  him  as  a  myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by 
which  bis  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
events  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence 
of  the  soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

Hennunduri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
twoen  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sudeti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Agri  De- 
cumates  of  the  Romans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na- 
ri*ci  on  the  the  Cherusci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a  long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romans  ;  but  along  with 
the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Mar. 
comanni  in  the  great  war  n gainst  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Suevi. 

Hennas  (to  "F.pnos:  'Epfitios),  a  domus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hermus  ("Ep/ioi ;  Gkiediz-Ciai),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Ml  Dindymene  (A/o- 
rad-Dagh)  in  Phrygia  ;  flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  plain  N.  of  Sardis,  which  was  hence 
called  "Eftfiov  vttiov ;  passes  by  Magnesia  and 
Temnus  <  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Aeolia  and  Ionia,    Its  chief  tribu- 
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taries  were  the  Hyllus,  Cogamus,  Pactolus,  and 
Pbrygnus. 

Hernlci,  a  people  in  Latiiun,  belonged  to  tho 
Sabine  race,  and  arc  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Marsic  (Sabine)  word  fenta,  "rock.** 
According  to  this  etymology  their  name  would 
signify  **  mountaineers.'"  They  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Fucinus 
and  the  river  Trerus,  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Marsi  and  Acqui,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Volsci.  Their  chief  town  was  A.naunia.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered 
a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal  terras  in  the 
3rd  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  u.c.  486.  They 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 

Horo.  [Lbandbr.] 

Hero  fHp«r).  L  The  Elder,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Alexandria, and  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Ever- 
getes  (a  c  285 — 222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  Hero*!  fountain,  in  which  a  jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
find  in  his  works  a  description  of  a  steam  engine, 
and  of  a  double  forcing  pump  used  for  a  fire-engine. 
The  following  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a  perfect  form  :  —  1 .  XtipoSaWlarpat  tra- 
Taowt/h  nal  av/xftf  rpia,  tie  Consiructione  et  Menrum 
M(wttbali$lae.  2.  BcXoiroiutd,  on  the  manufacture 
of  darts.  3.  nrsv/iorucd,  or  SpirHaJia,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  Ilfol  aJro/MiToirotnTt- 
Kwf,  do  Automatorum  Fahriea  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Mathematid 
Veteret,  Paris,  1693.— 2. The  Younger,  a  mathe- 
matician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius 
(a.  d.  610 — 641).  The  principal  extant  works 
assigned  to  him  are : — 1.  De  Afachinit  btUicit.  2. 
Geodaesia,  on  practical  geometry.  3.  De  Oimdione 
rcjxl/enda.    Published  in  the  Mathemaitci  Veteret. 

Herddet  I.  ('HflwJnf),  commonly  called  Herod. 
L  Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Idu- 
maean  origin.  [Antipathr,  No.  3.]  When  his 
father  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  B.  c  47,  Herod,  though  only  25  year*  of 
age,  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  ho 
obtained  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassius  \  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favour,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  In  -10  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
against  Octavian  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a  jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions. He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mari- 
amne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
tery, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  was 
vigorous  ;  and  he  was  both  feared  and  respected  by 
his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  nations.  Ho 
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especially  loved  to  display  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Se  baste  ;  while  he  converted  a  small 
town  on  the  sea  coast  into  a  magnificent  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caeaarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  Greek  style;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  his  deathbed  that 
he  ordered  that  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem which  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  (Mattb. 
ii.  1 6.)  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  70th  of  his  age,  b  c.  4.*  — 2.  Herodtt 
Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace.  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaua. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in  disgust  at  this 
new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
was  opposed  to  him.  In  a.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from 
Caligula  the  title  of  king,  which  had  just  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ;  but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (39);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  as  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed Galilean  origin.  —  3.  Herodes  Agrippa. 
t Agrippa.]  —  4.  Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  41.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
—5.  Herodes  Attunu,  the  rhetorician.  [Atti- 

CU8.] 

Herodlanufl  ('HpwSuurft).  1.  An  historian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
8  books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III. 
(a.  o.  180 — 238).  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life* 
time  ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  be- 
fore him  as  a  model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

"  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  lo  the  tame  year 
with  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  a*  U  mentioned  above, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  It  to  be  placed  4  rears 
before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian  era. 


main  truthful  and  impartial.  Edited  by  Irmisch, 
Lips.  1789—1805,  5  vols.,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1026.  — 2.  Aelloi  Herodlanua,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  [Apollonius,  No.  4], and 
was  born  at  Alexandria.  From  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have  em- 
braced not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymological  portion  of 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great.  Pris- 
cian  styles  him  marimui  auetor  urtit  orammaiicae. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer ;  but  none  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  though 
several  extracts  from  them  are  preserved  by  later 
grammarians. 

Herddlctu  {'HpiSntos).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a  gram- 
marian, was  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Crates  of  M alius,  and  an  opponent  of  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  epigram, 
which  is  still  extant  and  included  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  — 2  A  celebrated  physician  of  Selym- 
bria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5th  century  a.  a,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippocrates. 

Herodorus  ('HpJ&vpot^of  Heraclea,  in  Pontus, 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes.  about 
b.  c  510,  wrote  a  work  on  Hercules  and  his  ex- 
ploits. 

Her6d6tus  (  HpdSorot).  L  A  Greek  historian, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus, a  Doric  colony  in  Can*,  b.  c.  484.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  at  Halicarnassus.  He 
wns  the  son  of  Lyxcs  and  Dryo ;  and  the  epic  poet 
Panyaais  was  one  of  his  relations.  Herodotus  left 
his  native  city  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  government  of  Lygdamia,  the 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  who  put  to  death  Panyaais. 
He  probably  settled  at  Samos  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect ; 
but  he  spent  many  years  in  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  At  a  later  time  he  returned  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  expel- 
ling Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  con- 
tentions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon  he  again 
left  Halicarnassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  first 
colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed  them  a  few 
years  afterwards,  is  a  disputed  point,  and  cannot 
bc  determined  with  certainty;  though  it  appears 
probable  from  a  passage  in  his  work  that  he  was 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sion  war  (431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  universal 
applause,  that  the  9  books  of  the  work  were  in  con- 
sequence honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9  muses. 
The  same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation  and  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for 
many  reasons.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his 
work  at  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445, 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  10 
talents.    It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
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work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  77  years 
of  age,  since  he  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  Medea 
against  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  death  of  Amyrtaeus, 
events  which  belong  to  the  years  409  and  408. 
Though  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not 
written  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  it  during  a  great  part  of  hit 
life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he 
undertook  his  extensive  travels  through  Greece  and 
foreign  countries ;  and  his  work  contains  on  almost 
every  page  the  results  of  his  personal  observations 
and  inquiries.  There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar ;  and  at  many  places  in  Greece,  such  as  Sa- 
moa, Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  he  seems  to 
have  staid  some  time.  The  sites  of  the  great 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salami?,  and  Plataeae, 
were  well  known  to  him  ;  and  on  Xerxes'  line 
of  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens,  there 
was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  but 
even  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus. 
In  the  N.  of  Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the 
Scythian  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he 
travelled  throngh  A»ia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  1 
visited  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa.  t 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as 
far  S.  a*  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  From 
Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the 
K,  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  into  Libya,  at 
lea*t  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which  was  well  known 
to  him.  —  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have  committed 
act*  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces 
him  to  give  a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history 
of  Camhyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
cauws  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest 
between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a  regular 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks, 
B.C.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 
one  thread,  as  it  were,  mns  through  the  whole, 
and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  of  the 
same  tree.    The  structure  of  the  work  thus  bears 
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a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious 
sentiment.  Herodotus  shows  the  most  protound 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or  religious  mys- 
tery.—  In  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests  and 
others.  In  the  Utter  case  he  was  undoubtedly 
often  deceived  ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his 
own  observations,  he  is  a  real  model  of  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy;  and  the  more  the  countries 
which  he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modern 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been 
established.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  laughed 
at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  are  found  now  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  truth. — The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with 
Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  excellencies  of  his 
style  consist  in  its  antique  and  epic  colouring,  its 
transparent  clearness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the 
narrative.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of 
Herodotus,  there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  him,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work  ;  and  there  is  still  extant 
a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  44  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  full  of  the  most  futile 
accusations  of  every  kind.  The  best  editions  of 
Herodotus  are  by  Sch weigh 'auser,  Argentor.  1806, 
often  reprinted  ;  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1824  ;  and  by 
Bahr.  Lips.  1830.  — 8.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
practised  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  about 
a.  d.  100.  He  wrote  some  medical  works,  which 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.— 3.  Also  a 
Greek  physician,  a  native  either  of  Tarsus  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

Herdopolia  or  Hero  ('Hp<h>»  »oAir,'Hp<S:  O.T. 
Raamses  or  Rameses  ?  :  Ru.  nr.  Abou-Kexhid  ?), 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Herobpolites  or  Arsino'ites 
in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert 
K.  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopoliticus  (icdAvot  'H- 
fxluy,  'HpwowoAi'rqr  or  -irtKOt).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 

HerdpbHus  ('Hp6<pi\ot ),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chalce- 
don  in  Bithynia,  was  a  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  B.  c.  323 — 285.  Here  he  soon  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He  seems  to 
have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, which  he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  ardour 
in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  di*H-cted 
criminals  alive.  He  was  the  author  of  several  me- 
dical and  anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain.  These  ha  e 
been  collected  and  published  by  Marx,  Dt  /Zero- 
pkili  Vila,  Ac  Gotting.  1840. 

Herostratus  {'Hpi<rrparot\  an  Ephesian,  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephe  bus,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born, 
B.  c.  356.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  him- 
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self.  The  Ephesians  pasjk-4  a  decree  condemning 
his  name  to  oblivion ;  but  it  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  handed  down  by  hit  lory. 

Herae  ("Ep<nj),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  litter 
of  Agraulos,  wu  beloved  by  Hermes,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  Reipecting 
her  story,  ace  Ac  rai'Los.  At  Athens  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who  carried 
the  vessels  containing  the  libation  (lf>*n)  were 
called  4pPv4>6poi- 

Hersilia,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  .by  the  Romans  in  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus  after 
death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hersilia  his  wife  be- 
came a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some  writers, 
however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of  Hostus,  grand- 
father of  Tullus  Hortilius. 

Hertha  (containing  probably  the  same  elements 
as  the  words  ettrik,  enU),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
among  the  ancient  Germans. 

Heroli  or  Erali,  a  powerful  German  race,  nre 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandinavia,  but 
they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  262),  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  Goths,  tbey  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with 
which  he  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Attila  (453)  a  portion  of  the  Heruli  united 
with  other  German  tribes ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  LangoUirdi  or  Lombards.  Some  of  the 
lleruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 
Pannonia,  and  they  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

Heslodus  ('Hoivoof),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess  little 
authentic  information.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
along  with  Homer ;  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic 
school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  re- 
presents the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry,  which 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea.  The  only  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  2  schools  consist  in 
their  versification  and  dialect  In  other  respects 
tbey  entirely  differ.  The  Homeric  school  takes 
for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  heroic 
age,  while  the  Uesiodic  turns  iu  attention  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about 
a  century  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B.  c  735.  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Works  and  Days,  that  he  was  born  in  the  village 
of  A  sera  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  his  brother  Penes  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orcbomenos, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the 
life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the 
tradition,  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  king 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or 


Delos.    The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Ayssm 
'Ousipov  koI  'HauiSov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  in  which  the  2  poets  arc  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  one  another. 
The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  in 
antiquity :  —  1.  "Efrya  or  "Efya  koX  quifm.  Opera 
et  Ditty  Work*  and  Days.   It  is  written  in  the  most 
homely  style,  with  scarcely  any  poetical  imagery 
or  ornament,  nnd  must  be  looked  upon  ns  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.    It  contains 
ethical,  political,  and  economical  precepts,  the  last 
of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  edu* 
cation  of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation.   It  would  further  seem  that  3  distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ;  vis.  1.  The  fable 
of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47 — 105)  ;  2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  metals  (109 — 201)  ;  and,  3.  A  descrip- 
tisn  of  winter  (504-^558).    2.  S«<ryorIa,  a  The- 
ooxmy,  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod  a  countrymen 
to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet.  This  work 
gives  an  account  uf  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
hirth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of 
nature  in  a  series  of  genealogies,  for  every  part  of 
physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  appears  per- 
sonified in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The 
whole  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes.  3.  *Ho*ai  or  4)oIai  u.tydXaa, 
also   called   Kard\oyot   yvraitcatr.  Catalogue  of 
Women.  This  work  is  lost.   It  contained  accounts 
of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods, 
and  had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  ruling 
families  derived  their  origin.     4.  'Aoirl*  'Hpo- 
nXiovt,  Shield  of  Hercules,  which  is  extant,  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  work  last  mentioned.  It 
contains  a  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best  edition  of  Hesiod 
is  by  Gfittling,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1843,  2d  ed. 

HesISne  CHoi6rn),  daughter  of  Laotnedon,  king 
of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a  rock,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  that  he 
might  thus  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo  and 
Poseidon.  Hercules  promised  to  save  her,  if 
Laotnedon  would  give  him  the  horses  which  he 
had  received  from  Zeus  as  a  compensation  for 
Ganymede*.  Hercules  killed  the  monster,  but 
Laomedon  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  There- 
upon Hercules  took  Troy,  killed  Laotnedon,  and 
gave  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  companion  Te- 
lamon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Teocer. 
Her  brother  Priam  sent  Antenor  to  claim  her 
back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hesperia  ('EowcplaX  the  Western  land  (from 
fmrtpos,  vesper),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece.  In 
imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave  the  name 
of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  sometimes  called 
ultima  Hesperia  ( Hor.  farm.  L  36.  4)  to  distinguish 
it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally  called  Hes- 
peri<i  .\f<ii/na  (Virg.  A  en.  i.  569). 

Hosp^rldei  ('EOTfpftsr),  the  celebrated  guar- 
dians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave  to 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Their  parentage  is 
differently  related.  They  are  called  the  daughters 
either  of  Night  or  Erebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto, 
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or  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis  (whence  their  name* 
Atlantides  or  Hesperides),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of 
Zeoa  and  Themis.    Some  traditions  mentioned  3 
Hesperides,  vis.  Aegle,  Artdkumi,  and  IJtsperia ; 
others  4,  Acgle,  Cryiheiu,  Hestia,  and  Arethuta  ; 
and  others  again  7.    The  poets  describe  them 
ns  possessing  the  power  of  sweet  song.    In  the 
earliest  legends,  these  nymphs  are  described  as 
living  on  the  river  Oceanus,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
but  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  their  gardens  led  poet*  and  geogra- 
phers to  different  parts  of  Libya,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyrene,  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.    They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.    (See  p.  310,  a.) 
Hesperldum  Insula*.  [Hkspkrivm.] 
Hesperia.    [BxnaNica,  No.  4,  p.  120.] 
Hesperlum  ^Ltntipto*,  'Zmr4pov  x4pas :  C. 
Verde  or  C.  Iloxo\  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coast    Near  it  was  a  bay  called  Sinus  Hespcrius  ; 
and  a  day's  journey  from  it  a  group  of  islands  called 
Hesperidum  Insula*,  wrongly  identified  by  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  ;  they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bit- 
sootm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Hesperus  ("Zntpot ),  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos.  He  was 
aUo  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  morning  star, 
whence  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  him  the 
bringer  of  light  (Jswr^opor).  A  later  account 
makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  after  ascending 
Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  fairest  star  in  the  heavens.  The  Romans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hestla  ('E<rr(a,  Ion.  'hrrfn),  called  Vesta  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.    She  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  first-born  of 
Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronus.    She  was  a  maiden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poseidon  sued  for 
her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain  I 
a  virgin  for  ever.    As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hcstia  was  the 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house,  and  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  building  houses.    In  this 
respect  she  often  appears  together  with  Hermes, 
who  was  likewise  a  detu  penetrate.    Being  the 
goddess  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hcstia  had 
a  share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked first,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.   Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
hod  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  public  hearth 
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usunlly  existed  in  the  prytaneuro  of  a  town,  where 
the  goddess  had  her  especial  sanctuary  (ddAoftos), 
under  the  name  of  PrytanUu  {UpvTayrrn),  with  a 
statue  and  tho  sacred  hearth.  There,  as  at  a  pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fire 
which  was  to  burn  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either 
by  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  tho  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a  sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele, 
(iaea,  Dcmeter,  Persephone,  and  Artemis.  There 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytaneura  was  in  n  alily  a  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  and  since  a  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  offered,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  of  the  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vista. 

Hestiaeoti*  ('Zorieuirrtt)  1.  The  N.W.  part  of 
Theasaly  [Thbssalia.]  —8.  Or  Histiaea,  a  dis- 
trict in  Euboesu  [Euboba.] 

Eesychltu  ('Haixios).  L  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whoso  name  a  large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  about  a.d.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the 
writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianus,  Hesychius  was  probably  a  pagan :  the 
Christian  glosses  and  the  references  to  Christian 
writers  in  the  work  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  explaining  the  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  whose  works  are 
lost.  Tho  arrangement  of  the  work  however  is 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  by  Albert], 
completed  after  Alberti's  death  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1746—1766,  2  vols,  fol.  — 2.  Of  Miletus, 
surnamed  IUuttru,  from  some  office  which  he  held, 
lived  about  a.d.  540,  and  wrote :  1.  An  Onomas- 
ticon,  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A  Chronicon  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6  parts,  from  the  reign 
of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Bysantine  emperor,  Arcts- 
tasios  L,  a.  o.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photiua. 

Eetriculum,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii. 

Hiberola,  also  called  Ierne,  Iverna  or  Juverna 
('Uptnu  Uprls  »*no*o*,  'loworfa),  the  island  of 
Ireland*  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast, called  Juverni  {'loitpvot) 
by  Ptolemy,  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
Bergion  or  VergUm.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers; 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  island,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  vas  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  statement*  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  visited  its  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a  long  list  of  its  promontories,  rivers, 
tribes  and  towns. 
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Hicesla.    [Aboliab  Insllab.] 

Hicetaa  ('Uirat  or  'Ufrn%).  1.  A  Syracusan, 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and  Ti- 
moleon. He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Dion,  after 
whose  death  (a.  c.  353)  hit  wife  Arete,  and  hii 
•tater  Aristomache  placed  themselves  under  the 
care  of  Hicetas;  but  he  was  persuaded  notwithstand- 
ing to  consent  to  their  destruction.  A  few  years  later 
he  became  tyrant  of  Leontini.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  younger  Dionysius,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
bicilv,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Cartliaginians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
338.-2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  defeated  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a  reign  of  9  years  (288—279),  he  was 
expelled  from  Syracuse.— 8.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

Hiempsal.  L  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurtha,  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
b.  c.  118.  —  2.  Ring  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Numidia  after  the  Jugurtbine  war.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Porapey  in  81.  Hiempsal 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sal  lust  (Jug.  17). 

HLSra,   1.  [Aboliab.].  —  2.  [Aboatbr,] 

Hlerapdlii  ('Upiwo\ts).  1.  A  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh* 
bouring  cities  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  scat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tie  Coloseiant  (iv.  13).  — 2. 
Formerly  Bambyce  (BomCvki?  :  Bambuch,  or  Mem- 
fcy),  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

Hierocles  ('I«po*At)j).  1.  A  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  b.c.  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  bis  brother  Menecles,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 2.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
Aiyoi  $tAaA40<if  woif  robs  Xpurrtwoi/s,  of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Lactnntius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  against 
it  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hierocles 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana.—  3.  A  New  Platonlst,  who  lived 
nt  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote :  I.  A  commentary  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  ho  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. Published  by  Needbam,  Cambridge,  1709 ; 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A  work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man's 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7  books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  8.  An  ethical  work 
on  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  parents, 
relations,  &c,  which  bore  the  title  Td  <piA»o\><f>jit 
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fttva.  This  work  is  also  lost,  but  there  arc  several 
extracts  from  it  in  Stobaeus.  The  extant  work,  en- 
titled 'A0~r«ta,  a  collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist. 
The  work  is  of  no  merit.— 4.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  2i>pc'«8im*os, 
that  is.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  64  eparehiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  and  of  935  different  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  Vetera m 
Komanorum  I  tine  rarity,  Amsterdam,  1 735. 

Hieron  ('Upw).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (a  c. 
478 — 467),  was  son  of  Dinomenes  and  brother  of 
Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  be  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Tberon  of  Agrigcntum,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother  Polyselus,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But  Hieron  afterwards 
concluded  a  peace  with  Theron,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother  Polyselus.  After  the  death 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  against  his 
son  Thrasydaeus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Agrigentura.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  bis  reign  was  the  great 
victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Etruscan  fleet 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  have 
effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  nation. 
Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  467.  His  government  was  much  more  de- 
spotic than  that  of  his  brother  Gelon.  He  main- 
tained a  large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
employed  numerous  spies  and  informers.  He  was 
however  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of 
letters  ;  and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
day.  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  took 
up  their  abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  asso- 
ciating in  friendly  intercourse  with  Xenophanes, 
Epicharmus,  and  Simonides.  His  intimacy  with 
the  latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.  His  love  of  magnifi- 
cence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  contests 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi  have  Iwen  immortalised  by  Pindar.  — 
2.  King  of  Syracuse  (b.  c.  270 — 216),  was  the  son 
of  Hierocles,  a  noble  Syracusan,  descended  from 
the  great  Gelon.  but  his  mother  was  a  female  ser- 
vant. When  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  (275),  Hieron, 
who  hud  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  that 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Syracusan 
army.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Lcptines,  nt  that  time  the  most 
influential  citizen  at  Syracuse;  and  after  bis  defeat 
of  the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
Sicily  ;  and  accordingly  when  the  Romans 
in  264,  interposed  in  favour  of  that  people,  Hieron 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  be  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  the 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  S.  E.  of  Sicily,  nnd 
the  E,  side  of  the  island  as  far  as  Tauromenium. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  less 
than  half  a  century,  Hieron  continued  the  stedfast 
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friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a  policy  of  which 
hit  subject*  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ;  and 
after  their  great  defeats,  he  sent  them  large  supplies 
of  com  and  auxiliary  troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the 
age  of  92.  H  is  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
financial  department  of  his  administration  is  attested 
by  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of  corn  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  which,  under  the  name  of  Zeys* 
Hieronicae,  were  retained  by  the  Romans  when 
they  reduced  Sicily  to  a  province.  He  adorned  the 
city  of  Syracuse  with  many  public  works.  His 
power  and  magnificence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
critus in  his  16th  Idyll.  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Qelon,  who  died  shortly  before  his  father.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

Hleron^mue  {'Ufxirvitot).  L  Of  Cardia,  pro- 
l«ibly  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (b.c  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumencs.  In  the  last 
battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (31 6)  Hiero- 
nymus fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he 
henceforth  attached  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Antigonus  (301),  Hieronymus  continued  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  governor  of  Boeotia,  after  his 
first  conquest  of  Thebes,  292.  He  continued  un- 
shaken in  his  attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his 
son,  Antigonus  Gonatus,  after  him.  It  appears 
that  he  survived  Pyrrhua,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  by  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Alexander's  successors.  We  are  told  that  Hiero- 
nymus displayed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, and  in  consequence  treated  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus  with  great  injustice.  —  2.  King  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Hieron  II., 
B.c.  216,  at  15  years  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  which  his  grandfather  bad  main- 
tained for  so  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a  short  reign  of  only  13  months.  — 8.  Of 
Ithodes,  commonly  called  a  peripatetic,  though 
Cicero  questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  held  the  highest 
good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain  and  trouble, 
and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known  as  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  born  at  Stridon,  a  town  npon  the  confines  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  about  a.  d.  340.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  groat  ardour 
and  success  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
rhetoric,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom  was 
Aelins  Donatus.  [Donatcr.]  After  completing 
his  studies  he  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
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some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
various  countries  in  the  E.  At  Antioch  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4  years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
observances  of  monkish  ascetism,  but  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  379  ho 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Paulinus. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  be  lived 
for  3  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  Iu  382  he  accom- 
panied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  the  Pope  Damasus.  He  remained 
at  Rome  3  years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory  and  merit  of  a  contemplative 
life  and  monastic  discipline.  He  bad  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  the  Roman  ladies,  but  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  them  excited  the 
hatred  of  their  relations,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks against  his  character.  Accordingly  he  left 
Rome  in  385,  having  lost  his  patron  Damasus  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
widow  Paulo,  her  daughter  Eustochiuro,  and  a 
number  of  devout  maidens,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4  monasteries,  3  for  nuns  and  1  for 
monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  a.  d.  420. — Jeromo  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments :  his  translation  is  in  substance  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew ;  but  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jeromo 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebiua,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down  to 
A.D.  378.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  familiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and  bis  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  scenery 
of  the  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  controversial  works  he  is 
vehement  and  dogmatical  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest 
models.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Benedictine,  Par.  5  vols.  fol.  1693 — 1 706, 
and  that  by  Vallarsi,  Veron.  11  vols.  fol.  1734— 
1742;  reprinted  Venet.  11  vols.  4to.  1766. 

HTerosdljhna.    [J  kru&alkm.J 

Hilklins.  1.  A  Christian  writer,  was  born  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  A.D.  350.  From  this  time  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  check  the  progress  of  Arianism, 
which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  Gaul.  He  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  A  riant,  that  tbey 
induced  the  emperor  Constantius  in  856  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Gaul 
about  361,  and  died  in  his  diocese  in  368.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  against  the  A  nans 
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nnd  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantias.  The 
beat  edition  of  bis  work*  is  by  Coustant,  Paris, 
1693,  forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  ScipioMaffei,Veron.,  1730.— 2.  Bishop 
of  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Honomtus  in  that 
diocese,  A.  n.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  Honoratus  and  a  few  other  works. 
Hillevionei.  [Gkrmania,  p.  282,  a,] 
Himera  ('Iprpa)  L  ( Fi nmt  Sa/$o\  one  of  the 

firincipal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
loundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  SvracuMUis,  receives  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a  salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as 
its  mouth.  —2.  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
flows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
nnd  Thermae.  —  S.  ('Ipepaior ),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2.],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Zanele,  a.  c  648,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
tpoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidian) 
nnd  partly  Doric.    About  560  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum, in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death.  At  a  later  time  (500)  we  find 
Himera  governed  by  a  tyrant  Terillus,  who  wn« 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, 
sent  a  powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hamilcar.    The  Carthaginians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Himera  by  the  united 
forces  of  Theron  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salami*  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  by  Thrasydaeus,  the 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population,  and  rcpeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472),  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  60  years  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.    It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.  In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffered  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants.   Himera  was  never  rebuilt ;  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  wann  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Thermae 
(&4pfuu :  9fpftlnft,  Thermitanus :  Termini,)  Here 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
mera were  allowed  to  settle.    The  Romans,  who 
highly  prized  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  town  to  retain  its  own  constitution;  and 
Augustus  made  it  a  colony. — The  poet  Stesichorus 
was  born  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agathocles  at  Thermae, 

Himerlut  ('topics), a  celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
w  as  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instruction  to 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated 
Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
In  362  the  emperor  Julian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  368,  and  there  passed  the 
life.    Himeriu.  wo.  a  .pagan; 


HIPPARCHUS. 

he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  71  orations  by  Himcrius;  but  of 
these  only  24  have  come  down  to  as  complete. 
Edited  by  Wernsdorf,  Gttttingen,  1790. 

Himilco  ('I^iAjtwr).   L  A  Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades  to- 
wards the  N.,  along  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  undertook  hi*  voyage  to 
the  S.  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  10.] 
Himilco  represented  that  his  further  progress  was 
prevented  by  the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  said  to  have  lasted  4  months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  bow  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians.  —  2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Gisco  [Hannibal,  No.  1.],  a  Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  b.  <:. 
406.    Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a  pes- 
tilence, which  broke  out  in  the  camp ;  and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  8  months.  At  a  later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse  ;  but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a  pestilence  carried  off  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase  his  safety  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
Such  was  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence.  —  8.  The  Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeuni,  which  he  defended  with 
skill  and  bravery,  when  it  was  attacked  by  tho 
Romans,  250.— 4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  214 — 212.  — 5.  Sumaroed  Phamabas,  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.    He  deserted  to    the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Hipp&na  (rd  "IawovaX  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panorama, 

HipparchJa  ('lwircwxia)t  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.  [For  details,  see  Crates,  No.  3.] 

Hipparchtu  ("iawapx").  !■•  Son  of  Pisi stratus. 
[Puistratidab.] |—  2.  A  celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, was  n  native  of  Nrcaea  in  Bithynia,  and 
flourished  B.  c.  160 — 145.  He  resided'  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  father 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  nnd  geometry  which 
it  has  always  since  preserved.    He  was  the  first 


who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a  table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  He 
made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by  bis  happy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator;  that  is, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  eel ipst-s 
was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians 
could  be  determined.   The  catalogue  which  Hip- 
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parclius  con*  true  ted  of  the  start  is  preserved  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  which  are  all  lost  with  the  exception 
of  his  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Arams. 

Hipparlnus  (Irvapiwos).  L  A  Syracusan, 
father  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  supported  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache. —2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  his  father  attempted, 
by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of  the  dissolute  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  while  under  the  power  of 
Dionysiua  —  8.  Son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  No.  ],  succeeded  Cal- 
lippus  in  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  a  c.  352.  He 
was  a&saftsinnted,  after  reigning  only  2  years. 

Eipp&ris  ('lrwapfe :  Camarina),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Camarina. 

Hippasus  ("I*vouros ),  of  Metapontum  or  Croton, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  Pythagoreans,  held  the 
clement  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  In 
consequence  of  his  making  known  the  sphere, 
consistiug  of  12  pentagons,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  secret,  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  sea  as  an  impious  man. 

Hippla  and  Hipplui  ('Ivwfa  and  'Iwwiot,  or 
"Irrtiot ),  in  Latin  /.'</!«•  i/rr  and  Eqmsirit,  surnames 
of  several  divinities,  as  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Ares ;  and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortuna 
aud  Venus. 

HipplM  ('IinrJaj).  L  Son  of  Pisistratus.  [Pi- 
bictratidak.]  9.  The  Sophist,  was  a  native  of 
El  is,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  His  fel- 
low-citisens  availed  themselves  of  his  abilities  in 
political  matters,  and  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
other  sophists  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  teaching  and  public  speaking.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  ar- 
rogance, are  well  described  in  the  2  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Hi} >pias  major  and  Hippiat  minor.  Though 
his  knowledge  was  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  he 
had  paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry,  music, 
ma  thematic*,  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  he  must 
even  have  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  wearing  on  his 
body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  with  bis  own 
hands,  such  as  bis  seal-ring,  his  cloak,  and  shoes. 
He  possessed  great  facility  in  extempore  speaking  ; 
and  once  his  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  travel  to  Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before 
the  assembled  Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject 
that  might  be  projKwcd  to  him. 

Hippo  ('Iwjrsfr),  in  Africa.  L  H.  Regius  ('1. 
&airt\tK6t :  nr.  Bonak,  Ril),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Numidia,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rubricatus  ; 
once  a  royal  residence,  and  afterwards  celebrated 
a*  the  bishopric  of  St  Augustine.— 2.  H.  Diarrhy- 
tu*  or  ZaritU  ('I.  ttdtyvTos  :  Bizmia),  a  city  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  (Carthaginian  territory  (.Zeugi- 
tana),  W.  of  Utica,  at  the  month  of  the  Sinus 
llipponensis.  — 8.  A  town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
llispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  Tolctum. 

Hippocentauri.  [Ckntauri.] 

Hipp6c6on  flnroKdW),  son  of  Oebalus  and 
Batea.  After  his  father's  death,  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself;  but  Hercules  led  Tyndareus  back,  and 
slew  Hippoeoon  and  hit  sons.   Ovid  (Met.  viii. 


|  314)  mentions  the  sons  of  Hippoeoon  among  tho 
Calvdonian  hunters. 

Hippocrates  ('lwwoKpdr-ns).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
sistratus, the  tyrant  of  Athens.  —  2.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthenes,  the  legis- 
lator, and  grandfather,  through  his  daughter  Agn- 
riste,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles.  — 3.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother  of  Pericles.  He 
bad  3  sons  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  are  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  as  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  education. —4.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Athenians,  u.  c  424, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Deliura.— 6.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, served  under  Mindarus  on  the  Asiatic 
const  in  4 1 0,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at 
Cyzicus,  became  commander  of  the  fleet.  —  6.  A 
Sicilian,  succeeded  his  brother  Oleander,  as  tyrant 
of  Gela,  498.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ;  and  he 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla.— 
7.  A  Sicilian,  brother  of  Epicvdks.  —  8.  The 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  o.  c  460.  He  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadoe,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phaenarete,  who  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Hcrndicus, 
and  be  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  pupil  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  hi* 
profession  at  home  ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ;  and  died  at  Larisvi  in 
Thessaly,  about  357,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had 
2  sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco n,  and  a  son-in-lnw, 
Polybos,  all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  to  these  later 
writers  have  added  a  large  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus  he  it 
said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burn- 
ing fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of 
Persia,  invited  Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  ns- 
sutance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refused  his  request,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  the  enemy  of  hit  country. — The  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  were  composed  by  several  different 
persons,  and  are  of  very  different  merit  They  are 
more  than  60  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a  few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are: — 1.  Tlpoyvw- 
<mic6v,  I'raenoiiones  or  Prognoeticon.  2.  'A<po- 
pitruol,  Aphoritmi.  3.  *EwiSri(tl*rv  BitfAfo,  De  Mor- 
bu  Popmlaribus  (or  Epulemiorum).  4.  TitpX  Aiai'- 
rst  'Ol*w%  De  Ration  Viettu  in  MorUt  Acuiis, 
or  De  Diaeta  Aeutorum,  5.  n«pl  'At pair,  TSd- 
twc,  Toxw,  De  Acre,  Aqtis,  et  Ixtcis.  6.  Ilepl 
Tcir  «V  Ke^oAp  Tpufukrvw,  De  Capita  Vulneribu*. 
Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by 
Hippocrates  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
composed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  ancient 
physicians  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  commentaries  of  Galen. — H  ip- 
pocrates  divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  2  prin- 

|  cipal  classes  ;  the  one  comprehending  the  influence 
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of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  Ac.,  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  exercise,  Ac  He  con- 
sidered that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
drvness,  succeeded  one  another  throughout  the 
year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4  fluids  or  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  seat  of  disease*;  that  health  was 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  miiu)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence  ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  disorder  that  was  proceeding  favourably,  these 
humours  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quality  (or 
roction),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  cririt ;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  **  critical  days." — Hippocrates 
was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  the  number  of  moral 
reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
"  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  ")  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure,  —  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Littre*,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a  French  translation. 

Hippocreno  ('IawoK^nj),  the  «*  Fountain  of 
the  Horse,"  called  by  Persius  Forts  Cabaltmus,  was 
a  fountain  in  Mt  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse 
IVjjnsus  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet 

Hippoaimla  ('Iwrotdfitia).  1.  Daughter  of 
Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  details  see 
Oknomal's  and  Pklopr.— >3.  Wife  of  Pirithous, 
at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lnpithae.  For  details 
see  PiRiTHouft,— 3.  See  Briskis. 

Hippdd&mus  ('IirrdStuioj),  a  distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Euryphon  or  Eurycotin.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (b.  c.  443),  Hippodamus  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  city. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thurian.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408 — (07). 

Hippdl&chuf  ('iswtfA.oxos),  »°n  of  Bellero. 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Anticlca,  and  father  of 
Glaucus,  the  Lyciau  prince. 

Hippdiyte  ('Ivs-oAvrq).  1.  Daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore  a  girdle 
jiiven  to  her  by  her  father  ;  and  when  Hercules 
tame  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
Jlippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  off  Antiope  ;  but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of 
grief,  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Theseus.  — 8.  Or  Astydamia,  wife  of  A  cast  us, 
fell  in  love  with  Peleus.    See  Acastus. 

UippSlytua  ClwwS\uroi).   I.  Son  of  Theseus 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons, or  her  sister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus  ;  but  as  her 
offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  accused 
him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Thescns  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  requested 
his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  bim. 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his 
chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frightened, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedra,  in 
despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Artemis  induced 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again  ; 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  (Diana) 
placed  him,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the 
protection  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more  an- 
cient tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  (drat.  iv.  7.  25).  —  3.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  century  ;  and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Se- 
vern*, being  drowned  in  a  ditch  or  pit  full  of  water. 
Other*  suppose  that  he  perished  in  the  Decinn  per- 
secution. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Irenaeus  and  a  teacher  of  Origen. — His  works 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  1716—1718,  2  vols.  fol. 

Hipp8medon  ('IswoploW),  son  of  Aristomachus, 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus,  was  one  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was  slain 
during  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Ismarus. 

Hippdrnenea  ( IsrroM^jf).  L  Son  of  Mega- 
reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon,  conquered 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  see  Ata- 
lanta.  No.  2. —  2.  A  descendant  of  Codrus,  the 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Incensed 
at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

Hippo n  ("la-raw),  of  Rhegium,  a  philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school.  He 
was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  surname  of 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Diago- 
ras.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  former, 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  the  universe. 

Hipponax  ('Iaw«iina{).  Of  Ephesus,  son  of 
Pytheus  and  Prolis,  was,  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides,  the  3rd  of  the  Iambic  poets  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  b.c.546 — 520.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  his  native  city  by  tho  tyrants,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Clasnmenae,  for  which  reason  he  is  some- 
times called  a  Claxomenian.  In  person,  Hipponax 
was  little,  tbin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.  The  2 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors 
of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ;  and  he  in  return 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus. 
(Hor.  Epod,  vi.  14.)  Later  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hipponax 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of  bis 
satires.  He  severely  chastised  the  effeminate  lux- 
ury of  his  Ionian  brethren ;  he  did  not  spare  his 
own  parents  ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
|  the  gods.  —  In  bis  satires  he  introduced  a  spondee 
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or  a  trochee  in  the  hut  foot,  instead  of  an  iambus.  I 
This  change  made  the  verse  irregular  in  its  rhythm, 
and  gave  it  a  sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Choliambus  (x*iA>afif<ir,  lame  iam- 
bic), or  Iambus  Scazon  (ffirdfwr,  limping).  Ho 
also  wrote  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earnest, 
as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jocoseness  be 
more  resembles  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip- 
ponax  are  edited  by  Wclcker,  Gotting.  1817,  8vo, 
and  by  Bergk,  in  the  I'oetae  Lyrici  (Irarcu 

HippSnlcua.    [Callias  and  Hipponicus.] 

Hipponlum,  [Vibo.] 

HippfinSus.  [Bbllkrophon.] 

Hippotides  ('lnrordoij*)*  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
is,  Aeolus.  [Aroli>8,  No.  2.]  Hence  the  Aeoliae 
Insulae  are  called  Hippotadae  rtgmum.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  86.) 

Hippotes  ('InroVTjr).  L  Father  of  Aeolus. 
[Akolua,  No.  2.]— 2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  I olaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules,  and 
father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Camus. 
The  army  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  very  se- 
verely, and  Hippotes  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
was  banished  for  10  years. 

Hippothoon  ('Irs-oOoW),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Po«eidon  and  Alopr,  the  daughter  of  Ccrcyon. 
He  had  a  heroum  at  Athens  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic 
ph  viae,  or  tribes,  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

Hippoth8us  ('ImMoot).  L  Son  of  Ccrcyon, 
and  father  of  Aepytua,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
king  in  Arcadia.  —2.  Son  of  Lethus,  grandson  of 
Teutamus,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a  band  of 
Pelasgians  from  Lahssa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans.    He  was  slain  by  the  Tclamonian  Ajax. 

Hirplni,  a  Samnite  people,  whose  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  kirptu,  "  a  wolf," 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Samrjium  between  Apulia, 
Lucnnia  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town  was 
Abculanuh. 

A.  Hirtius,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  which 
came  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the  territory  of 
the  HemicL    He  was  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Caesar  the  dictator.    In  B.  c  58  he  was 
Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
his  name  constantly  appears  in  Cicero's  correspon- 
dence.   He  was  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  Caesar  for  46,  and  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Africa  he  lived  principally  at  his  Tusculan  estate, 
which  was  contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though 
politically  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 
received  Delgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  he  go- 
verned it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome, 
who  nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  consuls  for 
43.    After  Caesar's  assassination  (44)  Hirtius  first 
joined  Antony,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 
arrogance  of  the  latter,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 
he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Cicero.    Later  in 
the  year  he  resided  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.    On  the  1st  of  January, 
43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 
according  to  Caesar's  arrangement.    The  2  consuls 
were  sent  along  with  Octavian,  against  Antony, 
who  was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina.  Pansa 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  and  died  of  a  wound  which 
lie  had  received  in  the  battle.   Hirtius  retrieved  this 
d>*a»tcr  by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  also  fell  on  the 


27  th  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besieger's 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  from  the  scene 
was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many  of 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3  first,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  war. 

Hirtuleiua,  a  distinguished  general  of  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  In  a.  c.  78  he  was  routed  and  slain  near 
Italica  in  Ilaetica  by  Metcllus. 

Hispalia,  more  rarely  Hiapai  (Seville),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a  seaport,  for, 
although  500  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na- 
vigable for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Romans  Hispalis  was  the  3rd  town  in 
the  province,  Corduba  and  Gades  being  the  2  first. 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Julia  Romula  or  /torn*- 
leasts,  and  a  conventus  juridicus  or  town  of  assise. 
Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals  Hispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs 
was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom. 

Hispania  or  Iberia  ('Iowaf/o,  'Iffijom:  Hispa- 
nus,  Ibdrus :  Spai*\  a  peninsula  in  the  S.W.  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
where  the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  tbe  Cantabrian  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.    It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecatacus  (about  B.  c.  500)  under  the  name  of 
Iberia  ;  but  this  name  originally  indicated  only  the 
E  coast :  the  W.  coast  beyond  tbe  pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  TarieuU  (Taprif<TaU)  ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  Celtka  (4  KsAtuct)).    At  a 
later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Iberia, 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Hupania^  by  which 
tbe  Romans  call  the  country,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  Span,  "  a  rabbit,"  on  account 
of  tbo  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians found  in  the  Peninsula  ;  but  others  suppose 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
as  the  llasfjue  EzpaOa,  an  edge  or  border.  The 
poets  also  called  it  Iftsperia,  or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  J/etperta  Ultima.  Spain  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country.    The  principal  mountains  are,  in 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Pyrbnarub  M.],  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  IdI'bxda,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  the  land  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ohus- 
pxda  or  Ortospxda,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe.    The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu- 
merous.   The  6  most  important  are  the  Ibrruh 
(A'oro),  Baktib  ((Jvadaiquiver),  and  Anas  (Gua- 
diana),  in  the  E.  and  S.  ;  and  the  Taous,  Dv- 
rius  (Dowro),  and  Minivb  (MiwAo),  id  theW. 
Spain  was  considered  by  the  ancients  very  fertile,  but 
more  especially  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  Baetica 
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and  Lusttania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their 
splendid  climntc.    The  central  and  N.  part*  of  the 
country  were  le«s  productive,  and  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  cold  in  winter.    In  the  S. 
there  were  numerous  flocks  of  excellent  sheep,  the 
wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries.    The  Spanish  horses  and  asses  were 
also  much  valued  in  antiquity  ;  and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.    The  country  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  com,  oil,  wine,  flax,  figs, 
and  other  fniits.    But  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productions,  of 
which  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turde- 
tania.    Gold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  there  were  many  silver 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  w.-re  near 
Carthago  Nova,  Uipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  iu  more  or  less  abundance.  —  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Ibcri, 
who.  as  a  separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Iberi,  a  collective  name  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Spain.    The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of  Gaul, 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.    Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
w  hence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  [Celtiberi.]    But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  both  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never 
united  with  one  another.    The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modern  Basques  are  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  Astu- 
kks,  Cantarrt,  Vaccabi,  &c.    The  unmixed 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  country  or  Gallaecia.  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Gadks   and  Carthago 
Novo  ;  there  were  likewise  Oreek  colonies,  such 
as  Emporiar  and  Saguxtvm  ;  and  lastly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  effaced  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught.  Under 
the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguished  I*atin 
writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  2  Se- 
necas,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Italians 
Pomponius  Mela,  Prudcntius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a  proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ;  easily  excited  and  ready  to  take 
offence  ;  inveterate  robbers ;  moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine  ;  fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign 
master.    The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  tribes  ;  the  Vaccaei  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the  most  civilised ;  and  the  latter 
(>eople  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
lint  possessed  a  literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  history,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  verse.  —  The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
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I  &  c.  238  ;  for  up  to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was 
known  of  Spain  except  the  existence  of  2  powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  W.,  Tartbssis  and  Ga- 
dks.  After  the  1st  Punic  war  H ami! car,  the  son  of 
Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Spain,  in 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthaginians  possessions 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.   Under  his  command  (238 — 229), 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Hasdru- 
bal  (228 — 221),  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  ;  and  Hasdrubal  founded  the  important 
city  of  Carthago  Nova.    These  successes  of  the 
Carthaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  2  nations  about 
228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound  them- 
selves not  to  cross  the  Iberus.   The  town  of  Sa- 
guntum,  although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.    In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  the  peninsula,  and  became  masters 
of  their  possessions  in  the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which 
bad  been  only  nominally  subject  to  Carthage, 
still  retained  their  virtual  independence  ;  and 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  country 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.    There  now  arose  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2  cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.    The  Celti- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato  (195), 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2  tribunes 
(179).    The  Ltuitanians,  who  long  resisted  the 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gallaecia ;  but  it  was 
not  till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanns 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusitaniaus 
to  the  S.  of  the  Tagua.   Julius  Caesar,  after  his 
praetorsbip,  subdued  the  Lusitanians  N.  of  the 
Tagus  (60).    The  Cantabri,  Astures,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N:,  were  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Augustus  and  his  generals.  The  whole 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonies,  and  mused 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  throughout  the  country. 
The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  tho 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2  provinces,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and  called 
Hispania  Gterior  and  If  optima  Ulterior,  the  former 
being  to  the  E_,  and  the  bitter  to  the  W.  of  tho 
river.  In  consequence  of  there  being  2  provinces,  we 
frequently  find  the  country  called  Uitpaniae,  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  2  proconsuls  or  2  pro- 
praetors, the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  bore 
the  title  of  proconsuls.   Augustus  made  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  country,  and  formed  3  provinces  Tar- 
raconeHsit,  liaetica,  and  Luritawia.    The  province 
Tarraconenrir,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tar- 
raco,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  N-,  \\\,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pro- 
vince Baeiieay  which  derived  Its  name  from  the 
river  Baetts,  was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  tho 
X.  and  ^V.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from  Tarrsco- 
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on  the  B.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Anns  to  the  promontory  Charidemus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  province  Luaitania,  which  corre- 
sponded very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modern  Por- 
tugal, was  separated  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Duriu«,  from  Baetica  on  the  K.  by 
the  Anas,  and  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  E  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Durius  to  the  Anas,  between 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Carpetani.  Au- 
gustus made  Bactica  a  senatorial  province,  but  re- 
served the  government  of  the  2  others  for  the 
Caesar  ;  so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  latter 
by  imperial  legati.  In  Daetica,  Corbuda  or  His- 
palis  was  the  seat  of  government  ;  in  Tarraconensis 
Tarra.cn  ;  and  in  Lusitania  Augusta  Emerita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  Prarfectut  I'rae- 
torio  Qalhne,  one  of  whose  3  vicarii  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  and  usually  resided  at  Hispalis. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  was  divided  into  7 
provinces:  Daetica,  Lmtitania,  Galkuda,  Tarra- 
conentie,  Cartkaginiauif,  Baleartt,  and  Mauritania 
Tinigitana  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7  provinces 
were  respectively  Ilitpali*,  Augusta  Emerita,  Bra- 
cara,  Caeaarawiuxta,  Carthago  Nova,  Paima,  and 
Tmgit.  In  a.  d.  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of  the 
Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in  the 
course  of  4  years  (414 — 418)  compelled  a  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spain,  and  crossed 
over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Oenseric  ;  after 
which  time  the  Sucvi  established  a  powerful  king- 
dom in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
yean'  struggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masters  of  the  country  for  2  cen- 
turies, till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  d.  712. 

Hispellum  (Hispcllas,  -Itis:  Hispellensis :  Spel- 
lo),  a  town  in  Umbria,  and  a  Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum. 
Histiaea.  [Hxstiabotis.] 
HLstiaeua  ('IotioTos),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with,  the  other  Ionians  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (b.c  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and 
leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  Mr- 
tilene,  and  with  a  district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a  town  called  Myrcinus,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Histiaeus  to 
Susa,  where  he  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  I 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristngoras 
to  persuade  the  Ionians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a  re- 
volution in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  His  de- 
sign succeeded.  Darius  allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart 
(496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt 
however  was  nearly  put  down  when  Histiaeus 
reached  the  coast.  Here  Histiaeus  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  after  raising  a  small  fleet  carried  on  war 
■  the  Persians  for  2  years,  and  obtained  pos- 
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session  of  Chios.  In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon 
the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Harpagua.  Artapbernes,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Histdnlum  ( Histoniensis :  Vasto  d'Ammme), 
a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  colony. 

Homeritae  ('Opuptrai),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  S. 
jinrt  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  El.  Yemen), 
where  they  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  mora 
than  5  centuries. 

HSmerua  ('O/inpoi).  1.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school  ;  but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  R  hod  us  Co- 
lophon, £alamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ;  bnt  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  arc  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2  we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modern  writer*  that  Homer 
was  an  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaeans  and  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population.  We  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  welt  acquainted  with* the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achaeans  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  Ionians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  Ionians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna ;  and  it 
is  farther  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chio«,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  family  of 
Homerid*.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  fact  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all 
other  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  purely  fa- 
bulous. The  common  tradition  related  that  ho 
was  the  son  of  Macon  (hence  called  Maeonidea 
vatea),  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  tho 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  2  great  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some;  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  modern  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  be  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  inde- 
pendent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lays  were  for  the  fir  it 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This 
opinion  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance  of 
heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country 
where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vic- 
torious heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions. 
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These  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Greek  colonics,  which  left  the  mother-country 
about  3  ages  after  the  Trojan  war.  These  uncon- 
nected songs  were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one 
individual  who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolations 
were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapsodists, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A  class 
of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homer  ids,  who  called 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dists preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ;  and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  epic  rhapsodists  exclusively,  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances. 
So'.on  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pisistratus 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  nomer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks 
had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text,  which  was 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

—  We  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ;  but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  They  exhibit  such 
a  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  Batracfiomjfomachia,  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Margite», 
a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
all  badly,  were  both  frequently  n8cril>ed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  later  origin. 

—  The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composed  after  the 
Iliad  ;  and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2  different  authors.  But  it  has  been 
observed  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2  poems  than  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  old  age  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  —  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  2  new  editions 
(8<op6wa,<(f)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
timachus,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  ca>e  (vdpdjft)  on  all  his  expeditions.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  really  critical 
edition  of  Homer.    Zeuodotus  was  the  first  who 


directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  criticism  of 
Homer.  He  was  followed  by  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  ;  and  the  edition  of  Homer  by  the 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present 
day.  Aristarchus  was  the  prince  of  grammarians, 
and  did  more  for  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modern  times.  He 
wa*  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar.  [Aristarchus  ; 
Cratks.]  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  great 
compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive  commen- 
taries on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding Alexandrine  grammarians,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  enormous  extent  Under  Tiberius,  Apollo- 
nius  Sophista  lived,  whose  lexicon  nomericum  is 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1 833).  The  most  va- 
luable scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  were 
published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  1788, 
fol.  These  scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  4to. 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  am 
those  published  by  Buttmann,  Berl.  1821.  The 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost  [Eustathius,  No.  3.]  The  best  critical 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lips.  1804,  seq.  ; 
by  Botbe,  Lips.  1 832,  seq. ;  and  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1843.  There  is  a  very  good  edition  of  the 
Iliad  by  Spitxner,  Ootha,  1832,  seq.  ;  and  a  va- 
luable commentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  Nitxsch, 
Hannov.  1825,  seq. — 2.  A  grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (about  B.  c.  280),  was  the  son  of  ihe  gram- 
marian Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro.  He 
was  one  of  the  7  poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

Hfimole  ('O/loAi)).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Pan.  ~ 
2.  Or  Hfimfillum  ('OtfKioy :  'OfioXttvs  :  La- 
mina), a  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Ossa,  near  the  Pencus. 

Honor  or  Honos,  the  personification  of  honour 
at  Rome.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a  temple,  which 
was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiff*  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  2  divinities,  he  built  2  temples,  one  of  Honor 
and  the  other  of  Virtus,  close  together.  C.  Marias 
also  built  a  temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Cimbri  and  Teu tones.  There  was  also  an  altar 
of  Honor  outside  the  Colline  gate,  which  was  more 
ancient  than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  re- 
presented on  coins  as  a  male  figure  in  armour,  and 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  his 
left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 

Honorla,  [Grata.] 

Honorius,  Flavins,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West  a.  n.  395—423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  ""d  was  born  384.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  Honorius  succeeded  peaceably 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  in  the  preceding  year ;  while 
his  elder  brother  Arcadins  obtained  possession  of  the 
East  During  the  minority  of  Honorius,  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  Maria  the  young 
emperor  married.  Stilicho  for  a  time  defended  Italy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric 
(402,403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  barbarians 
under  Radagaisus ;  but  after  Honorius  had  put  to 
death  Stilicho,  on  a  charge  of  treason  (408),  Alaric 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
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(410).  Honorius  meantime  lived  an  inglorious 
life  at  Ravenna,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
hi.  death,  in  423. 

Horae  (rftfnu),  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  season*,  but  in  later 
times  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.  Tn  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Zeus.  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 
Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  give 
to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  generally  speaking, 
is  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  they  are  fur- 
ther described  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons. 
The  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 

as  the  dance  of  the  Horae.  At  Athens  2  Horae, 
Thallo  (the  Hora  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora 
of  autumn),  were  worshipped  from  very  early 
times.  The  Hora  of  spring  accompanied  Perse- 
phone every  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower 
world  ;  and  the  expression  of  "  The  chamber  of 
the  Horae  opens"  is  equivalent  to  **  The  spring  is 
coming."  The  attributes  of  spring  —  flowers,  fra- 
grance, and  graceful  freshness  —  are  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae.  Thus  they  adorned 
Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  and  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora.  Hence  they  bear 
a  resemblance  to  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Charites,  and  both  are  frequently  confounded 
or  identified.  As  they  were  conceived  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  grows, 
they  appear  also  as  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 
newly-born  gods.  Even  in  early  times  ethical 
notions  were  attached  to  the  Horae ;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 
on  nature  was  subsequently  transferred  to  human 
life  in  particular.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving 
to  a  state  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ;  he  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 
them  the  significant  names  of  Eunomw,  Zhce,  and 
Irene.  The  number  of  the  Horae  is  different  in 
the  different  writers,  though  the  most  ancient  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  2,  as  at  Athens ;  but  after- 
wards their  common  number  was  3,  like  that  of 
the  Moerae  and  Charites.  In  works  of  art  the 
Hone  were  represented  as  blooming  maidens, 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

HorapoUo  ^Slp**6hS«v\  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  to 
be  a  Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a  native  of 
Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  The  beat  edition  is  by  Leemans, 
Amsterdam,  1835. 

Horatla  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome.  3  brothers  of  this  race  fought 
with  the  Curintii,  3  brothers  from  Alba,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  exercise  the 
supremacy.  The  battle  was  long  undecided.  2 
of  the  Horntii  fell ;  but  the  3  Curintii,  though 
alive,  were  severely  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the 
surviving  Horatius,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended 
to  fly,  and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents,  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph, bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  Capenc  gate  his  sister  Horatia  mot 
him,  and  recognised  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  one  of  the  Curintii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her 
importunate  grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius, who  subbed  her,  exclaiming  M so  perish  every 
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Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe."  For  this 
murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with 'covered  head,  and  hanged  on  the 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers,  the 
burghers  or  populus ;  and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
ratius, but  prescribed  a  form  of  punishment.  With 
veiled  head,  led  by  his  father,  Homtius  passed 
under  a  yoke  or  gibbet  —  tigilluui  torvrium,  "  sis- 
ter's gibbet" 

Horatius  Codes.  [Cuclks.] 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  the  poet,  was  born  De- 
cember 8th,  B.C.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia.  His 
father  was  a  libertinus  or  freedman.     He  had 
received  his  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  senile  origin.   His  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (reactor),  cither 
of  the  indirect  taxes  fanned  by  the  publicans, 
or  at  sales  by  auction.     With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  bad  purchased  a  small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  where  the  poet  was 
born.    The  father,  either  in  his  parental  fond- 
ness for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet.    Though  by  no  means  rich,  he  declined  to 
scud  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school,  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Flavius,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.    Probably  about 
his  12th  year,  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or 
senator's  son.    He  frequented  the  best  schools  in 
the  capital.    One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius, 
a  retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.  (EpisL  iL 
1.71.)  The  names  of  his  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet.  He  wns  instructed  in  the  Greek 
and  Ijitin  languages:  the  poet*  were  the  usual 
school  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek,  and  the  old 
tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  Latin.  In 
his  18th  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing.   He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  Academua, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epicurus. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion.    He. was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.    In  one  of  his  poems  he  playfully  alludes  to 
his  flight,  and  throwing  away  his  shield.  (Cam.  ii. 
7.  9.)    He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.    lie  hail 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life  ;  his  paternal  estate  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture  ;  but  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office  ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.    Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  Virgil,who 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (b.  c.  39).  Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.    In  a 
year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (37),  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on  that 
journey  to  Brundusium,  so  agreeably 
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the  5th  Satire  of  the  1st  book.   About  the  year 
34  Maecenas  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine 
farm,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  even  in  content  ( tniis  betittu  tmicis  Sabtnis\ 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.    The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  farm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustiea,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
gentia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  (Tivoli).  A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.    Besides  this 
estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  him  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ;  and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.    He  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ;  and  this  intimate 
friendship  naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  favour.  Horace 
died  on  November  17th,  a.  c.  8,  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  so  sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
make  his  will  ;  but  he  left  the  administration 
of  his  affairs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  beir.    He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  the  same 
year.  —  Horace  has  described  his  own  person. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  grey.    In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a  complaint 
in  his  eyes.    In  more  advanced  life  he  grew  fat, 
and  Augustus  jested  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
His  health  was  not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  be  a  valetudinarian.  When 
young  he  was  irascible  in  temper,  but  easily 
placable.    In  dress  he  was  rather  careless.  His 
habits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ;  though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.    He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  the  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  time.    He  was  never  married.  — 
The  phiiotophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a  roan  of 
the  world.    He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, hut  it  was  practical  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.    His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.    Common  life  wisdom  was  hit 
study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men. — 
The  Chief  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.    H  is  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.    But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording to  Quiutilian,  Horace  was  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  —  In  the  Satires 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lofty  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.    It  is  the  folly 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he 
touches  with  such  playful  skill.    Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  his  case  of 
i :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of 
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a  descriptive  instead  of  a  dramatic  form.  —  In  the 
Epodes  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should 
seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Arch iloch ns  ;  but  in 
these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  violence  of  his  temper.  —  But  the 
Epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  manners  and  society,  the 
beauty  of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom.    The  Epistles 
of  Horace  are  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Qeorgics  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original  form 
of  Roman  verse.    The  title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as  Quintilian, 
but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
complete  theory  of  the  poetic  art.    It  is  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability  that  it  was  intended 
to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  genius, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
perfection. — The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  the 
times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet.    There  has 
been  great  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing view  appears  the  most  probable.  The 
1st  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation, appeared  about  b.  c.  35,  in  the  30th  year  of 
Horace.  —  The  2nd  hook  of  Satires  was  published 
about  33,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Horace.— The  Epodes 
appeared  about  31,  in  the  34tb  year  of  Horace. — 
The  3  first  books  of  the  Odes  were  public  lied  about 
24  or  23  in  the  41st  or  42nd  year  of  Horace.  — 
The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  19  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Horace,  — 
The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  17  in  the  48th 
year  of  Horace.  — The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  was 
published  in  14  or  13  in  his  51st  or  52nd  year. — 
The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the 
Ars  Puetica,  are  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though 
both  appeared  before  the  poet's  death,  b.  c.  8. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orclii, 
Turici,  1843. 

Hordednlua  Flaccus.    [Flacci  s.] 
Honniadas.  [Sassamdae.] 
Horta  or  Hort&num  (Hortanus :  OrU),  a  town 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta, 
whose  temple  at  Rome  always  remained  open, 

Hortenalus.  L  Q.,  the  orator,  was  born  in 
B.  c  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  1 9  be  spoke  with  great  applause  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  war  (SO, 
89).  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined  Sulla,  and  wm 
afterwards  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  His  chief  professional  labours  were  in  de- 
fending men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  mal- 
administration and  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public 
honours.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum,  till  he 
encountered  Cicero,  and  be  long  exercised  an  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor ;  in  75  aedile  ;  in  72  praetor ; 
and  in  69  cousul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metcllus.  — 
It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  off 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favour  of 
his  client  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Ve 
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all  the  schemes  of  Hortensius ;  and  the  issue  of 
this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Hortensius  from  the 
seat  which  had  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
establish  his  rival,  the  despised  provincial  of  Arpi- 
nuro,  as  the  first  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.    After  his  consulship,  Hortensius  took  a 
leading  part  in  supporting  the  optimates  against  the 
rising  power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Oabinian 
law,  which  invested  Pompey  with  absolute  power 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ;  and  the  Manilian,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithri dates  was 
transferred  from  Lncullus  to  Pompey  (66).  Cicero 
in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted  the  popular  party, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optimates.    Thus  Hor- 
tensius no  longer  appears  as  his  rival.    Wc  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius,  for 
L.  Muraena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.   After  the  coalition 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Crassus  in  60,  Hor- 
tensius drew  back  from  public  life,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  advocate's  duties.    He  died  in  50. 
The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  u  Asiatic  *  style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.    His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
sical, his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  called 
him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a  well-known  dancer 
of  the  day ;  and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.    But  in  all  this  there  mast  have  been  a 
real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopus 
and  Roscius,  the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  their  own  art 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.    Here  he  laid  up 
such  a  stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.    Here  he  had  a  park  full  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  ;  and  it  was  customary,  during  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithara.    At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
fe-  d  from  his  hand  ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  death  of  a 
favourite  muraena.    He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a  favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.    It  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.    He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table-  —2.  Q.,  sumamed  Hortalus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulus. 
In  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appear*  to  have  been  at  last  cast  off  by  his  father. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.    After  Caesar's 
assassination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  his 
brother  Caius.    Brutus,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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When  the  proscription  took  place,  Hortensius  was 
in  the  list ;  and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antonius, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on 
thegrave  of  his  victim. 

Horns  Cflpof),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with  the 
Oreek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocrates,  the 
last- born  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbols.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
born  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  the  earlier  period  of  bis 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

HostHIa  (Ottiylia),  a  small  town  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona  ;  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Hostlllus  Manclnus.  [Mancinus.] 
HostDItu  Tullus.    [Ti'LLus  Hostilius  ] 
Hostlus,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Istrian 
war  (B.C.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians.   He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

H tumeric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  o. 
477 — (64,  was  the  son  of  Genseric,  whom  he 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  his 
savage  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

Hnnni  (Ovvyoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  miles  in  length. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  migrated  W., 
conquered  the  Alani,  a  warlike  race  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Eu- 
rope about  a.  d.  375.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ;  while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savage  to  the  last  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  d.  376. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  were  joined  by  many  other  barbarian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  d.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  both  in  the  E.  and  the  W.  [Attila.] 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again  as  a  se- 
parate people. 

Hyacinthus  (  TaKipfoO.  L  Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pierus  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebalus  or  Eurotas.  He  was  a  youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ;  und 
as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollo 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  vouth, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.    From  the  blood  of  Hya- 
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cinthus  there  sprang  the  flower  of  the  lame  name 

(hyacinth),  on  the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the 
exclamation  of  woe  A  I,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  TeUtvOos.  According  to  other  tra- 
ditions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  H yacinthus  was  worshipped  at  Amyclae  as 
a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hyacinth  ia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honour.  {Diet,  of  Attliq.  ».t>.)— 2.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suffering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  daughters  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Hyacinthidet,  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erecbthcut,  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
11  yacinthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and 
Thraciana,  or  Thebans. 

Hyades  (Tet8«),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethra,  or  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia:  others  call  their 
father  Ocean  us,  Mclisseus,Cadmilus,  or  Erechtheus. 
Their  number  differs  in  various  legends  ;  but  their 
most  common  number  is  7,  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  viz.,  Am- 
orow'tt,  Eudora,  Pedile,  Corxmu,  Polyno.  Phyto,  and 
Thyene  or  Dione.  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  care  of  his  infant  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  5  of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
Hyades,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  afterwards  under 
th<<  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis* 
terly  love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyades,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  father,  Hyas,  or  from  Hyes, 
a  mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ;  or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  formed  a  figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  it,  a  pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Sucvlae.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  vttv,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hence  Horace 
si>caks  of  the  Irit'es  Hyude*  (farm.  i.  3.  14). 

HyampSa.  [Parna*8uh.] 

Hyampolis  ('Td/wroAu :  T«u*iroX(Ti)t),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephissus,  near  Clconae,  was 
founded  by  the  Hyantes,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  Boeotia  by  the  Cad  means  ;  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ;  afterwards  rebuilt  ;  and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons.  — Cleonae, 
from  iu  vicinity  to  Hyampolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon  {Hell.  vi.  4.  §  2)  'Ta/uroA.rrw*'  to  trpodarttoK 
—  Strabo  speaks  of  2  towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
polis in  Phocis ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
statement  is  correct 

Hyantes  ("Tamtt),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emigrated 
to  Phocis  [Hyampolis).  and  part  to  Actolia.  The 
poets  use  the  adjective  Hyuattus  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

Eyas  (**Tas),  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother  of  the 
Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a  serpent,  a  boar, 
or  a  lion. 

Hybla  ("TffXn :  'TtfXaloi.  Hyblensis),  3  towns 
in  Sicily.  L  Major  (ii  fuifav  or  M*?dAn),  on  the 
S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna  and  on  the  river  Symaethua, 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Siculi.  — 2.  Honor 
(t)  fuKpd)^  afterwards  called  Megara.  [Mbgara.] 
—  3.  Heraea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. —  It  is  doubtful 
from  which  of  these  3  places  the  Hyblaean  honey 
came,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

HybrSa*  ("TSptas),  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  a  cele- 
brated orator,  contemporary  with  the  triumvir 
Antonius, 

Hyccara  (rd  *YKKapa  :  'TKKaptvz  :  Muro  Hi 
Carini),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  W.  of  Panorama,  said  to  hare  derived  its 
name  from  the  sea  fish  Skjku.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  B.C.  415.  Among  the  captives  was  the 
beautiful  Titnandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hy darn 68  ('TMpmjj),  one  of  the  7  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  a  a  521. 

Hydaspes  ("ttdmjs :  Jelum),  the  N.most  of 
the  5  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  with 
the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hima- 
laya range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  Punjab, 
i.  e.  5  rivers.  The  Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Ace- 
sines  (Otenab),  which  also  receives,  from  the  S., 
first  the  Hydraotcs  (Ilavee),  and  then  the  Hy- 
phasis  (Betas,  and  lower  down,  Gharra),  which 
has  previously  received,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Hesi- 
drus  or  Zaradrus  (Sutlej  or  Hesudru)  ;  and  the 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  These  5  rivers 
all  rise  on  the  S.VV.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  (Hima- 
laya), except  the  Smiley,  which,  like  the  Indus, 
rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  campaign 
iu  India:  his  great  victory  over  Porus  (a.  c.  327) 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near, 
or  perhaps  upon,  the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  f>f 
ChdHatneullah ;  and  the  Hyphasis  formed  the 
limit  of  his  progress.  The  epithet  ufabul«sus," 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydaspes  (Clirot.  i. 
22.  7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
India;  and  the  M  Afetttu  Hydaspes**  ot  Virgil 
(Georg.  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  E. 
limit  of  the  empire. 

Hydra.    [Hkrculrs,  p.  308,  b.] 

Hydraotas  ('To>aoJT»|j,  Strab.  Tdpwris :  Rarer), 
a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines.  I  Hy- 
daspes.] 

Hydrea  ("Ctp4a :  'TSpcd-rift :  Hydra),  a  small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hcrmione  off  Argolis,  cf  no 
importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modern  times  played  a  distinguished  patt 
in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  arc  some 
of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Hydruntum  or  Hydrfls  ('Tfyoet:  Hydruntl- 
nus :  Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  near  a  mountain  Hydras,  was  in  later 
times  a  municipium.  Persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Kpirus  from  this  port. 
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Hyettaj  ('Tirrro'j :  'Tfrmot),  a  snail  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  lake  Copais,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Locris. 

Hygiea  ("Tylna),  also  called  Hygea  or  Hygia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  Aescu- 
lapius ;  though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  2 
divinities  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athens,  at 
C  rinth,  &c.  At  Rome  there  was  a  statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
represented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  and 
feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup.  —  Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometime*  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  as  vyitta  tpptrir 
(AeschyL£«w.  522),  and  was  thus  identified  with 
Athena,  surnamed  Hygiea. 

Hy  gin  us.  1.  C  J  (Ulna,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  freed  man  he  was.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.  —  2.  Hyginns 
Gromatlcua,  so  called  from  p«a,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agriraensores.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajnn,  and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and 
ca.itnunetation,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
extant.— 3.  Hyginns,  the  author  of  2  extant  works; 
1.  Fabuhtrmm  Liber,  a  series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvious  sources,  they  occa- 
sionally present  the  talcs  under  new  forms  or  with 
new  circumstances.  2.  Puetkon  Astronomicon 
Libri  I V.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2  works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginos,  the  freed  man  of  Augustus,  but  he  must 
have  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  Doth  works  are 
included  in  the  Afyth<*jr<i]>/d  Laiini  of  Muncker, 
Amst.  1681,  and  of  Van  Stavcrcn,  Lug.  Bat  1742. 

Hylaea  ('TAoln,  Herod.),  a  district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurira  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivers  Bory- 
sthenes  and  Hypacyris. 

Hyloeus  ('TAoiot),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
some  legends,  Hylacus  fell  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lapithoc,  and  others  again  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylas  ("TAai),  son  of  Theodamas,  king  of  the 
Dry  ones,  by  the  nymph  Menodice ;  or,  according 
to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Euphemus,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a  fountain  ;  but  his  beauty  excited  the 
love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  be  was  never  seen  again.  Hercnles 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him ;  and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylas  was 
beard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a  faint 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  he  was  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Hercules  was 
engaged  in  seeking  his  favourite,  the  Argonaut* 
sailed  away,  leaving  him  and  his  companion,  Poly- 


phemus, behind 

Hyla  (*TAn,  alsorTAai),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia, situated  on  the  Hylloo,  which  was  called  after 
this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  Ismenus  flows. 
Hyllas,  a  river  in  Bruttiuro,  separating  the  ter- 
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HyUee  (4  'TA-wrh  AiVw),  a  lake  in  Boeotia,  S. 
of  the  lake  Copais.    See  H  ylk. 

Hyllcui  ("TXuroi,  "TAAorof),  a  small  river  in 
Argot  is,  near  Troesen. 

HyUna  (*TAAor),  son  of  Here  ales  by  Deiamrn. 
For  details  see  Hkracmdab. 

Hyllus  ("TAAoi ;  Dtmirji),  a  river  of  Lydia, 
falling  into  the  Hennus  on  its  N.  side. 

Hymen  or  Hymenaeus  CrM*  or  "Cfi*waiot\ 
the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a  handsome 
youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal  song 
itself,  which  was  subsequently  personified.    He  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris, 
and  call  him  a  son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.   The  ancient  traditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a  personification  of 
the  hymeneal  song,  speak  of  him  as  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  legends  were 
related.    The  Attic  legends  described  him  as  a 
youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a  girl.    He  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.    The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme- 
naeus, were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
sens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.    His  request  was  granted,  and 
his  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  According 
to  others  he  was  a  youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  his  wedding-day,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  his  voice.    He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hymettuj  (TJunTT<**),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  ( Hymeitiae  trubet,  11  or. 
Carm.  ii.  18.  3),  and  more  especially  for  its  honey. 
It  is  about  3  mdes  S.  of  Athens,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  th«  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  S.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Teiotmni, 
and  by  the  Franks  Monte  Matto  :  the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  was 
called  in  ancient  timet  Anhydxua  (<S  "ArvSpor,  sc. 
TftirrTrfr),  or  the  Dry  Hyroettua,  is  now  called 
Muvrovuni. 

Hypacyris,  HypacSxis,  orPaearil  (KaniUhak), 
a  river  in  European  Sarmatia,  which  Hows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Carcinites  in  the  E'nxine  sea. 

Hypaea.  [Stobchadbs.] 

Hypaepa  ("Twcuva  ;  Tapaya),  a  city  of  Lydia, 
on  the  &  slope  of  Mt.  Tinolus,  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Cauter. 

Hypina  ("TirdV?}:  vd  'Tswa:  'Twavtfa),*  town 
in  Triphylian  El  is,  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis. 

Hyp&nia  (Bop),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
rises,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a  lake,  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  Borysthenes,  has  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenes. 
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Hypata  (to  "Ttoto,  i»  'Twdrri:  "fvarcuos,  'Tiro- 
r*6t :  Neopatra,  Turk.  BcUrojik\  a  town  of  the 
Aenianes  in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercheus,  belonged 
in  luter  times  to  the  Actolian  league.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

Hypatia  (Twarta),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  ma- 
t  hematics.  She  soon  made  such  immense  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plot! i r. i-  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous  auditor}'. 
She  appears  to  hare  been  most  graceful,  modest, 
and  beautiful,  but  nevertheless  to  hare  been  a 
victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  charge  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  them 
seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
the  churches,  where  they  tore  her  to  pieces,  a.  0.  4 1 5. 

Hypat5dorni  ("Twaroovpos),  a  statuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  b.  c.  372. 

Hypcrbolus  (TWoffoAot),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirised  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order  to  get  rid 
either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself:  an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samoa,  n  < .  4 1 1. 

Hypcrbfirii  or  -6i  ("TwtpSoptoi,  'Twtp€6t>noL)t 
a  fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Greek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the  poets,  they  were 
a  blessed  people,  living  beyond  the  N.  wind  (&*0p- 
eoptot,  fr.  vrip  and  Bop4as),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasts,  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  abundant  fruits,  on  which 
the  people  lived,  abstaining  from  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peace,  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
aire,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  life,  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a  whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a  year  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year  was  thus 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a  6  months'  day  and 
a  6  months'  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up 
at  night :  how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  1000 
years,  but  if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  he  threw  himself,  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a  sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Deliau  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Hecae'rge),  and  then  by 
I <aodice  and  Hyperochc,  escorted  by  5  men  called 
Perpherecs  ;  and  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the' sacred  package  was  forwarded  from 
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people  to  people  till  it  reached  Delos.    If  these 
iegends  are  based  on  any  geographical  relations  at 
all,  the  roost  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
regards  them  as  pointing  to  regions  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally 
enough,  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  and  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  later,  and  thus  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Celtae  ;  while  others 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hyperboreus  Occanus,  beyond  the 
fabulous  Grypes  and  Arimaspi,  who  themselves 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.    The  latter  opinion  at 
length  prevailed  ;  and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  fable  being  gradually  lost  sight  of,  the  term 
Ilyfterborean  came  to  mean  only  most  northerly,  as 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  ■*  Hyper- 
boreae  orae "  and  **  Hyperborei  campL"  The 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  existed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Hyperborei  Montes  was  originally  the  mythical 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains  in  the 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hypkrborkj]  ,  and  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chains, 
as,  for  example,  the  Caucasus,  the  Khipaei  Montes, 
and  others. 

Hyperldcs  ('Trtptloiit  or  'T*«p('*nt),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Colly ttu.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes in  oratory.  He  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes, 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is  first  mentioned 
about  a  c.  358,  when  he  and  his  son  equipped  2 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  serve 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death 
he  continued  a  s ted  fast  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  Hype  rides  took 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  against  Antipater,  which  produced  the 
Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  confederates 
at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  following  year 
(322),  Hyperides  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  was 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater.  The  number 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides  was  77  ;  but 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  oratory 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a  middle  place 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hyperion  ('Tr'spis**),  a  Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gc,  and  married  to  his  sister  Thia,  or  Eury- 
phaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Helios, 
Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a  pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hyperionion  or  Hyperionides ;  and  Homer's  example 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.  [Hki.ios.] 

Hyperninestra  ('Tirspm^oTpo).  L  Daughter 
of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  wife  of  Oicles,  and 
mother  of  Amphiaraus.  —2.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  wife  of  Lyuceus.  [Danaus; 
Lyncrus.] 

Hyphisis  or  Hyp  as  is  or  Hypanis  ("fVpwrii, 
'T»«ri»,  *T>am :  lbeas,  and  Gkarra),  a  river  of 
[Hydaspbr.J 
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Hyplna  O"»i0*),  a  river  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Hypsaa  ("T^a*),  2  rivera  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  one  between  Selinua  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae 
(now  Bdici)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentum  (now 
Fiume  drago). 

Hypseoi  ( "T^tvt),  son  of  Peneus  and  Creusa, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

Hypaicles  ('T^ucA^f),  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek 
mathematician,  who  it  usually  said  to  hare  lived 
about  a.  d.  160,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
enrlier  than  a.  d.  550.  The  only  work  of  his 
extant,  is  entitled  n#pl  Tijt  tw  {wtlttv  ivwpopas, 
published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris, 
J  567.  lie  is  supposed  however  to  have  added  the 
14  th  and  15th  books  to  the  Element*  of  Euclid. 

Hypslpyle  CWiTvAif),  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lcmnoa.  When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thracian  slaves  to  their  beds,  Hypsi- 
pvlc  saved  her  father.  [Thoas.]  She  then  became 
queen  of  Lemnos  ;  and  when  the  Argonauts  landed 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bare  twin  sons  to  Jason, 
Kuneus  and  Ncbrophonus,  also  called  Deiphiltu  or 
'1  boas.  The  Lemnian  women  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  they  com- 
pelled Hypsipylc  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight 
khe  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirate*  and  sold  to  the 
Xentean  king  Lycurgua,  who  entrusted  to  her  care 
his  son  Archemorus  or  Opheltea.  [AacHBMoaiift.] 

Hypstts  (T^oCj,  -oiktoi),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Hyrcania  (Tptcaria:  'rpwdrior,  Hyrcanus:  A/a- 
xanUeran ),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire, on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sen,  and  acpnratcd  by  mountains  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Mar- 
giana.  lu  valleys  were  very  fertile  ;  and  it  flou- 
rished most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
often  resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

Hyrcanam  or  -iuxa  Mare.  [Carpium  Mark] 

Hyrcinu*  (Tpcavdf).  1.  Joannes,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccaboeus,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
power  B.c.  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochas  VII.  Sidetes,  who  invaded  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  133  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  Antiochus,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimant*  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyrcanus  steadily  increased  ;  and  at 
length  he  took  Samaria,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
I X .  Cyzicenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continu  d  in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
—  2.  High-priest  and' king  of  the  Jew*,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannneus,  and  his  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
royal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9  years  ;  and  upon  her  death  in  69, 
Hyrcanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
quickly  attacked  by  hi*  younger  brother  Aristobu- 
lu«,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (60)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Aretaa,  king  of  Arabia  Petraca.    That  monarch 
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assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.    He  defeated  Arie- 
tobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.    Ariatobulu*,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribe*  and  promisee  Poropcy"*  lieutenant,  M. 
Scaurua,  who  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Areta*  and  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).    The  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria:  he  reversed  the  decision  of 
Scaurua,  carried  away  Aristobulus  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high -priest- 
hood, with  the  authority,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.    Hyrcanos,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
hi*  newly  recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  ex- 
cited dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Roman*.     The  real 
government  wa*  now  in  the  able  handa  of  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Herod,  who  rendered  such  important 
service*  to  Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 
that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
to  Hyrcanus  the  title  of  high-priest.  Although 
Antipater  waa  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Hyrcanus  (43),  the  Utter  wa*  a  man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  hi*  father,  and  to  succeed  to  hi* 
father's  power  and  influence.    The  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus  a* 
prisoner  ( 40).  He  was  treated  with  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.    Here  he  remained  for  some 
year*  ;  but  having  at  length  received  an  invitation 
from  Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Actium  ;  when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

Hyria  ('Tola:  YpwiJr,  'T/Mdnji).  1.  A  town 
in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  waa  in  the  earliest  time* 
a  place  of  importance,  but  afterward*  sunk  into  in- 
significance.—2.  A  town  in  Apulia.  [Uria.] 

Hyrieui  ('Tpuvi ),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
father  of  Nyctcus,  Lycus,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
his  treasures  see  Agamedbs. 

Hyrmina  ("fpntyi}\  a  town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  waa  the  promon- 
tory Hymiina  or  Honnina  (C  Chiarenxa). 

Hyrinine  ("tpnivri),  daughter  of  Kelcua,  or 
Nycteua,  wife  of  Phorboa,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

Hyrtacus  (*Tfrrcuroj),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  hia  first  wife  Arisba,  when  lie  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Jfyrtaciilrs.  —  In  Virgil  Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of  Hyrtacus. 

Hytlae  ('Tciai).  1.  ('TaidViis),  a  town  in  Al- 
gol is,  8.  of  Argoa,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponncsian  war.  —  2.  ("fanvt),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  E.  of  Plataeac,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Plataeac. 

HyBtaspe*  ('TtfrdWijr  ;  in  Persian,  Goshtasp, 
Gustaap,Hiatasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Araames, 
and  father  of  Darius  I.,  was  a  member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Achaemcnidae.  He  wa* 
satrap  of  Persia  under  Cambyse*,  and  probably 
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under  Cyrus  alto. —  2.  Son  of  Darius  I.  and 
Atom,  commanded  the  Bactriant  and  Sacae  in 
the  army  of  his  brother  Xerxes. 

L 

Iacchui  f  Icurxoj),  the  solemn  name  of  Bacchus 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  boisterous  song,  called  Iacchua.  In 
these  mysteries  Iacchut  was  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus  ),the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Semele.  In  some  traditions  Iacchus  is  even  called 
a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  2  are  identified. 
On  the  6th  day  of  the  Eleutinian  festival  (the  20th  of 
Boe'dmmion)  the  statue  of  Iacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter  across  the  Thriasinn  plain 
to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  riotous 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  sang  the  Iacchus, 
carried  mystic  baskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets. 

Iadera  or  Iader  (Iadertlnus  :  Old  Zaro\  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  **  Colonia 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix." 

Ialemus  (*ldA</ioj),  a  similar  personification  to 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song  Ialemus, 
which  was  a  kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned 
.is  sung  on  most  melancholy  occasions. 

Ialm&nus  ('IdA/xsyoj),  son  of  Ares  and  Asty- 
oche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a  native  of 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  a  suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  wandered  about  with  the 
Orchomenian.«,and  founded  colonies  in  Colchis. 

Ialysus  (IdAwror),  one  of  the  S  very  ancient 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of 
the  6  original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hcxapolis 
[Doris],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Ialysus, 
son  of  Ccrcaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

Iamb©  (°Id/*(?n),  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metanfra.  When 
Demeter,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  iu 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metanira,  I  am  be 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  jokes. 

Iambllchu*  (,Id>*A<xoi).  *L  A  Syrian  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  Iialylunica. 
The  work  itself  it  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  Photius.  — 2.  A  celebrated  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  was  l»om  at  Chalcis  in  Cocle- 
Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  probably  before  A.  D.  333.  He  was  in- 
ferior in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo- 
Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ;  and  he  intro- 
duced into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  E.,  by  means  of  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
extant  works  of  Iamblichus  are :  I.  Tltpi  l\vday6- 
pov  a!p4trf*t,  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It 
was  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of 
which  &  only  are  extant  1.  The  1st  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  lost. 


Edited  by  Knster,  Amsterd.  1707  ;  and  byKiesa, 
ling.  Lips.  1815.  2.  l\parp*irTuto\  \6yoi  fir  4>iAo- 
croiplay,  forms  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1813,  8vo. 
3.  Tltpl  Kottnjs  ftafofpaTuriji  foioTwtiff,  contains 
many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans. 
Edited  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  -4.  n«pl  t»}t 
HiKOftdxou  ipiBfirrr i$crjt  ttaayvyvt.  Edited  by 
Tennulius,  Devcnter  and  Arnheim,  1668.  5.  Ttt 
Stokoyovfitra  rjjt  ipiOnyrinrit.  Edited  by  Ast, 
Lips.  1817.  —  II.  n<pi  /*wrrijpU>v,  written  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chnldacan 
theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  Iambli- 
chus wrote  other  works  which  are  lost— 3.  A 
later  Nec-Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamcn,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Julian  and  of  Libaniu*. 
Iamldae.  [Iamvs.] 

Iamnia  ('Id/ursm  ;  'Iaprfa :  'le^irtirrit :  O.  T. 
Jabneel,  Jabneh  :  Ilmeh  or  Gubmh),  a  consider- 
able city  of  Palestine,  between  Diospolis  and 
Asotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a  good  harbour,  was 
taken  by  King  Uzziah  from  the  Philistines. 
Pompey  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a  celebrated  school  of  Jewish 
learning. 

Iamus  ("Iomoj),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  family  of 
seers,  the  Iamidac  at  Olympia. 

Ianlra  ('laVeipo),  one  or  the  Nereids. 

Ian  the  ('IoVflij).  L  Daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Persephone. 
—  2."  Daughter  of  Teles  tes  of  Crete,  beloved  by 
Iphis. 

Iapetus  ('Icnrcrdi),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  married  Asia  or  Clymene,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Oceanus,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimcthcus, 
and  Menoetius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 
Iapetidae  (es),  Iapetionidae  («),  and  the  feminine 
Japctionit. 

Iap^des  flsfanifcf  or  *ld>o8«),  a  warlike  and 
barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between 
the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  lllyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus. 
Their  country  was  called  Iapydla. 

Iapjfgla  I'lamry'ta  :  'Ictirirysj ),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  Iapyglom  (C. 
Lnca)  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Apulia.]  Tho  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  mythical  lapyx. 

Iapyx  ('Idwvt).  L  Sou  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  leaders  of 
a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  was  a 
Cretan,  and  a  brother  af  Icadius,  or  a  son  of 
Daedalus  and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the 
Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name 
of  Iapyges.  —  2.  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing 
off  the  coast  of  lapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  consequently  favourable  to  persons 
crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
apyf<rrt)t  of  the  Greeks. 

Iarbaa  or  Hiarbaa,  king  of  the  Gaetulians,  and 
son  of  Jupiter  Amnion  by  a  Libyan  nymph,  sued 
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IARDANES. 

fa  vain  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage.  For 
details  Me  Dido. 

Iardanes  ('Iapo-ivws),  a  king  of  Lydta,  and 
cither  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardanis. 

IlrtMaaa  or  Iard&nua  ('iapo'dVift,  'lipSayot). 
1.  (Jardan\  a  river  in  Elia,  —  8.  A  river  in  the 
N.  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cydonia. 

Hslon  or  I&slus  ('laoW,  'Idurtos),  aon  of  Zeus 
and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  son  of 
Corythus  and  Electra.  At  the  wedding  of  his 
sister  Harmon  ia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  (rptnoXos)  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Plnton  or  Plutus  in 
Crete ;  Zeus  in  consequence  killed  Iasion  with  a 
Hash  of  lighming.  Others  represent  him  as  living 
to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
In  some  traditions  Iasion  and  his  brother  Dardanus 
are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  by  Zeus.  Others  relate  that 
Iasion,  being  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
serpina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries  and  everywhere  taught  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

lasts,  i.  e.  Atalantc,  the  daughter  of  Iasius. 

Iaso  (*Iao-w),  L  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
Aesculapius,  or  Amphiaraua,  and  sitter  of  Hygiea, 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

Iasslus  or  Iasslcos  Sinua  flcunirot  kSXwos: 
Qvlf  oj  Mnndelit^h'),  a  large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Caria,  between  the  peninsuiae  of  Miletus  and 
Myndus ;  nnmed  after  the  city  of  Iassus,  and  called 
Bargylieticus  Sinus  (EupyuXtirrucOj  aVAvor)  from 
another  city  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Bargylia. 

Iasstli  or  liana  ("Iaowot,  "lurot :  'laatis : 
Aayn-KaUui,  Ru.),  a  city  oi  Caria,  on  the  Iassius 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  oolonised 
by  Milesians. 

Iasua  f laeros).  "L  An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycnr- 
gns  and  Cleophile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An- 
caeu*,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
nyas,  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
railed  Iasius  and  Iasion.  — 2.  Father  of  Amph ion, 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. 

Iaryges  ('ld(uyts\  a  powerful  Sarmatian  people, 
who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  the  Pains  Maeotia,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in  Daeia,  in  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains.  They  are  generally 
called  Sarmatae  lazygct  or  simply  SurmfUae,  but 
Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of  Iazyges  Afeianadae, 
on  account  of  their  migration.  The  Iazyges  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom 
they  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  dominions, 
especially  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

Iberia  Cltrjpia  •  S.  part  of  Georgia),  a  country 
of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  4  passes.  Sheltered  by 
these  mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (Kour) 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed  for  a  fertility 
of  which  its  modern  name  (from  riwpyat)  remains 
a  witness.  Its  inhabitants,  Iberes  ("IeSjp«»)  or 
Ibcri,  were,  and  are  still,  among  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  ancients 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the 
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Assyrians  and  Medea,  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi- 
lised than  their  neighbours  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4  castes:  1.  the  nobles,  from 
whom  2  kings  were  chosen  ;  2.  the  priests,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates ;  3.  the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen; 4.  the  slaves,  who  performed  all  public 
and  mechanical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  was  agriculture.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompey,  in  b.  c.  65 ;  and  under 
Trajan  it  was  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor. —  No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  those  of  Spain. 

Iberua  ("Ifcjpof  or  "lftjp :  Ebro),  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E,  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Juliobriga,  flows  S.E. 
through  a  great  plain  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a  Delta. 

Ib Jena  (  "Itfwroi),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycrales,  about 
B.  c  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared ;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  cried  out  involuntarily, "  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibycus  : "  and  thus  were  the  authors 
of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  oi  ISvkov  jl. 
pavoi  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic.  In  antiquity 
there  wero  7  books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain. 

ic&rla  or  I  carlo*  ('Ifrapfa,  'udpiof  •  *Uapi9vi)% 
a  mountain  and  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeia,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Icarius  ('iKdpioT),  also  called  Icarus  or  Ica- 
rlon.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
I'nndion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  in  return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a  pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peasants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Eri- 
gone,  after  a  long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Maera. 
From  grief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under 
which  ne  was  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Erigon»» 
the  Frrova,  Icarius  Bootet  or  Arcturtu^  and  Maera 
I'rocyon  or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  latter  is 
called  Icarius  canit.  The  god  then  punished  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  hung  themselves 
as  Erigonc  had  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarius  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Aeura.  (See  Did.  of  Aniuj.  ».  e.)  —  2. 
A  Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Pcrieres  and  Gorgo- 
phdne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him 
grandson  of  Periercs,  and  son  of  Oebalus.  When 
Icarius  and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lace- 
daemon  by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon,  Icarius 
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went  to  Acarnania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Lac<  daemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con- 
quer in  a  foot-race.  Ulyss-s  won  the  prize,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tried  to  per- 
suade his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and  not 
accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarius  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot. 

Icarus  (litopoiXson  of  Daedalus.  [Daedalus.] 

Icarus  or  Iebfs  (*I*aoo«,  'Uapla :  AWana),  an 
island  of  the  Aegean  Sea  ;  one  of  the  Sporades  ; 
W.  of  Samoa;  called  also  Doliche  (ooAix^,  i.e.  Umy 
island).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  Ioarium  Mars,  were  derived  from  the 
myth  of  Icasus.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  iu  rich  pastures. 

Icclas,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Carm.  i.  29),  and  an  epistle  (Ep.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  a  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
was  preparing  to  join  Aelius  Oalloa  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
10  years  afterward*,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

Iceni,  called  SimSnl  (Si^isrof)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  modern  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen  Boadicea,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history.  [Bo^dicba.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Venta  Ioenomm  (Cluster),  about  3 
miles  from  Norwich. 

Ichnae  ("I^rai:  'Ixwuoi).  L  A  town  in 
Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius.— S.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
■untamed  Ichnara. 

Ichnae  or  Ischnae  ("Ixsw,  "Iffxxeu),  a  Greek 
city  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassus  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  same  spot. 

IchthyOphigi  {'IxOvo+dyoi,  i.  e.  Fuk-wfen\ 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichtbyophagi :  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinae :  2.  on  the  coast  of  G  k- 
dsokia  :  S.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt:  5.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

iciUns.  L  Bp.,  was  one  of  the  S  envoys  sent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  a.  c.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  namely,  in 
492, 481,  and  471. «-»8l  L.,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  456,  wben 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for 
the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (de  Avmtino  puhli- 
rnndo)  to  the  plebs.    In  the  following  year  (455), 
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he  was  again  elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  bad  been  betrothed  to  him, 
and  be  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius ;  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  hfff 
father's  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  whkh 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  end 
prevailed  upon  them  to  desert  the  government 

Iconlura  ('IkoVioS'  :  'Irons i>i :  Kot. iyrk ),  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  wben 
visited  by  8t  Paul,  a  flourishing  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks:  under  the 
later  emperors,  a  colony  :  and  in  the  middle  a^ea, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

Ictlnus  ('Iittm'O!),  a  contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  Callierates  was  associated 
with  Ictinus  in  building  the  Parthenon. 

Id*  ('Ifcj,  Dor.  'I8a).  1.  (Ida,  or  Kat-Daph),  a 
mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
formed  the  S  boundary  of  the  Troad;  extending  from 
Lectum  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Troad,  E.- 
wards  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramytttum, 
and  further  E.  into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  Its  highest 
summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  N.  and  Gargara  on 
the  &  :  the  latter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  is 
often  capped  with  snow.  Lower  down,  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  are  well- wooded ;  and  lower  still, 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aesepus,  besides  other 
rivers  and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid  (FtuL  ii. 
145)  calls  Idatnt  pucr  and  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who  is  called  Jdaeus  Jndex  by  Ovid  (Fast 
vi.  44),  and  Idamu  potior  by  Cicero  {ad  Aft.  i. 
18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  the  place 
from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from  it  the  name 
of  ldti*a  Mater.  2.  (/'stforati),  a  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
Mt  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  closely  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Zeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a  cave  in  this  mountain. 

Idas*  Xatar.  [Ida.] 

Idaei  DactylL  [Dactvil] 

IdJUIum  (  'l5dA(ot>),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Malta. 

Idas  ("Ioar),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene,  the 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceus,  husband 
of  Marpcssa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcyone. 
From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus 
arc  called  Apharetidue  or  Apharldat.  Apollo  was 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Even  us, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off*  in  a  winged  chariot  which 
Poseidon  had  given  him.  Evenus  could  not  over- 
take Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Messene,  and 
took  the  maiden  from  biro.  The  lover*  fought  for 
her  possession,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  left 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew  old. 
The  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Hut 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  story  is  their 
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battle  with  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
is  related  elsewhere  [  p.  2*28,  b.]. 

Idistavlaus  Campus,  a  plain  in  Germany  near 
the  Weser,  prot*ablv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Weatphalica,  between  Rintel*  and  Hatuberge. 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  German icus  over  the 
Cherusci,  a.  o.  16. 

Idmon  ('iSfCAw),  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or 
Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  accompanied  the 
Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a  serpent ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  died  there  of  a  disease. 

Idomeneus  Q\lf**in6t).  L  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called  Lyctiui 
or  Cwusum,  from  tbe  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctns  and 
Cnossos.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Meriones,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Mollis,  ha  led  the  Cretans  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  bottle  near  the  ships.  According  to 
Homer,  Idomeneus  returned  home  in  safety  after 
the  mil  of  Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a  storm  he  rowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  what- 
ever he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a  safe  return.  This  was  his  own 
son,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed.  As  Crete 
was  thereupon  visited  by  a  plague,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idomeneus.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
settled  in  Calabria,  and  built  a  temple  to  Athena. 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cuosus,  where  he  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  heroes.  — 2.  Of  Lampsncug,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
a.  c.  310 — 270.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

Iddthem  (Eiioftfo),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safety. 

Idrleuj  or  Hidrf'eus  fto>Mfe,  'Io/msGi),  king  of 
Carta,  2nd  son  of  Hecatomnus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolus,  in  n.  c.  351.  He  died  in  34-1, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
had  married. 

Idubeda  (Sierra  dt  Oca  and  Lorenzo),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Cantabri, 
forms  tbe  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Ebro, 
and  runs  S.E.  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Idflmaea  ('l5o u>iaia),  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
scriptural  name  Edom,  but  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
is  the  district  of  ML  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the 
Iitntelitish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  N.W.  over  the  S.  part  of  Judaea  as  far  as 
Hebron,  while  their  original  territory  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Idumaca  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  the  Roman, 
history  is  the  S.  port  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion 
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[  of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Pctraea,  extending  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of 
I  Mt  Seir.    Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idumacans 
I  were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (a.  c  129),  and 
I  governed,  under  them,  by  prefects  (errparrryot), 
who  were  very  probably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Asmooaean  family  led  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  [Antifatbr,  Nos.3,  4;  Hkrodb*.]  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaca  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  history,  and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.    Both  the  old  Edomites  and  the 
later  Idumacans  were  a  commercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Idyl*  (*l8w?a),  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys, 
and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Abbtba. 
Ierne.  [Hibbrma.] 

HtM  ('Ieroi :  'IfT^oj :  Ja(o),  n  town  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S  W.  of  Macelk 

IgUInm  (GtyrYo),  a  small  island  off  the  Etruscan 
coast,  opposite  Cosa. 

Ignatius  ('tyrdrtot),  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.  n.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  date  of 
his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  107, 
but  others  as  late  as  1 1 6.  On  his  way  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  arc  extant  at  present 
15  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only 
7  are  considered  to  be  genuine  ;  and  even  these  7 
are  much  interpolated.  The  nncient  Syriac  version 
of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the  interpolations 
found  in  the  present  Greek  text,  and  was  evi- 
dently executed  when  the  Greek  text  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present  The 
Greek  text  has  been  published  in  the  Patres  Ajk>i- 
toKci  by  Cotelerius,  Amsterd.  1 724,  and  by  Jacob- 
son,  Oxon.  1838  ;  and  the  Syriac  version,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Greek  text  by  Cureton,  Lond.  1849. 

Iguvlum  (Iguvlnus,  Iguvinas,  -litis  :  O'nbUo  or 
Euynbio),  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered,  4 
centuries  ago,  7  bnuten  tables,  covered  with  Urn- 
brian  inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eh- 
gubia*  Tables,  contain  more  than  1000  Umlirian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy.  They  are  ex- 
plained by  Grotefend,  Hudimenta  Linguae  t'mAricoe, 
&c,  Hannnv.  1835,  seq.,  and  by  Lepsius,  InMcHp- 
tirmrs  i'mhrieae  ei  Oscas,  Lips.  1841. 

Ilsira  flAcUipa),  daughter  of  Leucippns  and 
Philodioe,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2  sisters  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Leucippidae.  Both  were  carried  off  by  the 
Dioscuri,  and  llaira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 

Ileracones,  Dercaonenses,  orlUuxgnvonenses, 
a  people  in  \\  ispania  Tarraconensis  on  the  W.  coast 
between  the  IbCrus  and  M.  IduWda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dbrtosa. 

z  2 
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Tlerda  (Lerida),  a  town  of  the  Ucrge'tes  in  I 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  height  above 
the  river  Sicoris  (Segrt\  which  was  here  crowed 
by  a  i tone  bridge.  It  was  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  A f re- 
nins and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey,  were 
defeated  by  Caesar  (b.  c.  49). 

Ilergctes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  I  be  rut  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Hla  or  Rhea  8ilvla.  [Romulus.] 

Hid  or  ILlIce  (Elehe)%  a  town  of  the  Contestani 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Valentia,  was  a  co- 
lon ia  immunis.  The  modem  Elcke  lies  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

nieni&s,  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

Illftna  flAtoVn),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
her  brother  Polydorus  was  intrusted  to  her  care, 
and  she  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son.  For  de- 
tails see  Polydorus.  Hiona  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius.  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  3.  61.) 

I116neu>  ('IAioytot),  a  son  of  Niobe,  whom 
A[K>l!o  would  have  liked  to  save,  becauso  he  was 
praying  ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  [Niobe.] 

Ill  pa  (Pettnafior\  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  was  navi- 
gable to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

Hiss  as  ('IAunrtfj,  more  rarely  Zl\ura6s),  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt, 
llymettus,  receives  the  brook  Eridanus  near  the 
Lyceum  outside  the  walls  of  Athens,  then  flows 
through  the  E.  side  of  Athens,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  llissus 
is  now  usually  dry,  as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to 
supply  the  city. 

llithyia  (Et\«foua),  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
thyia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  came 
to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labour.  When  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth  ;  but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour. 
In  the  Iliad  the  Ilitbyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odyssey  and 
Hesiod,  and  in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name,  llithyia  was  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  was  employed  by  the  tatter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [Hercules,]  — 
The  worship  of  llithyia  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  born  in  a  cave  in  the 
territory  of  Cnossus.  From  thence  her  worship 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a 
Delian  tradition  llithyia  was  not  born  in  Crete, 
but  had  come  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Lcto.  In  an  ancient  hymn 
attributed  to  Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos, 
llithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  llithyia  was  originally  a  goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

Blum.  [Tkoas.] 

ILUbent  flAAietylr).  L  (Teck\  called  Tichis 
or  Techum  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  b  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  falls,  after  a  short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  Gullicum.  — 2.  {Elne\  a  town  of  the  San- 
tones,  ou  the  above-mentioned  river,  at  the  fool  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  originally  a  place  of  importance, 
but  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was 
restored  by  Coiistantine,  who  changed  its  name 
into  Helena,  whence  the  modern  EUe. 

IUiturgia  or  Dlitnrgi  (Andujar\  an  important 
town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Tarroconensis,  si- 
tuated on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Baetis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  ;  it  was  destroyed  by 
Scipio  a  c  210,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Julium. 

Lllyrlcum  or  Illyria,  more  rarely  Illyrla  (to 
'lAAvpuroV,  'iXkvpls,  'IAAupfa),  included,  in  its 
widest  signification,  all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia 
and  E.  of  Italy  and  Rhaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Savus 
and  Dravus,  and  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with 
the  Danube.    This  wide  extent  of  country  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  Borne 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them.    The  country  was 
divided  into  2  parts  :  L  LHyrU  Barbara  or  Ro- 
mana,  the  Roman  province  of  ZHyricum,  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Italy  (I stria),  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to  the  river 
Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia 
and  Moesia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dravus.    It  thus 
comprehended  a  part  of  the  modern  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatian  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania,    It  was  divided  in  ancient 
times  into  3  districts,  according  to  the  tribes  by 
which  it  was  inhabited  :  —  lapydia,  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the  Arsia  to  the 
Tedanius  [Iapvdrs]  ;  Liburnia,  along  the  coast 
from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  [Liburni]  ;  and 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Liburnia,  along  the  coast  from  the 
Titius  to  the  Drilo.  [Dalmatia.]    The  Libur. 
nians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dal- 
matians in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  entire 
country  w  as  organised  as  a  Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Illyrians,  and  especially  the  Dalma- 
tians, fonned  an  important  part  of  the  Roman 
legions.— 2.  Ulyri*  Graeca,  or  Dlyria  proper, 
also  called  Epirus  Nora,  extended  from  the  Drilo, 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Epirus  proper:  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia,    It  thus  cm- 
braced  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Albania.  It 
was  a  mountainous  country,  but  possessed  some 
fertile  land  on  the  coast.    Its  principal  rivers  were 
the  Aous,  Apsus,  Oenusus,  and  Panyasus.  In 
the  interior  was  an  important  lake,  the  Lychnitis. 
On  the  coast  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Epidaranus,  afterwards  DYRRUACHiuM,and  AroL- 
Lonia.    It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celebrated 
Via  Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Ma- 
cedonia to  Byzantium.    The  country  was  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  Atintanbs,  Taulantiu 
Parthini,  Dassarbtar,  &c    In  early  tiroes 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.    They  were  subdued 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bar- 
dylis,  H.  c  359.    After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  recovered  their 
independence.    At  a  later  time  the  injury  which 
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the  Ronvin  trade  (offered  from  tltctr  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic.  The  forces 
of  their  queen  Teuta  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  she  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
lllyrian  war  was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the 
same  ease.  It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  guardian  of  Pineus,  the  son  of 
Agron,  but  he  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi- 
lius  Paul  us,  219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  by  Pleu- 
ratu»,  who  cultivated  friendly  relatinns  with  the 
Ramans.  His  son  Oentius  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ;  but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in  the 
same  year  as  Perseus,  168  ;  whereupon  Illyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject  to  Rome.  —  In 
the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantino, 
lllyricum  formed  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  into  lllyricum  Occiden- 
tale,  which  included  lllyricum  proper,  Pannonia, 
and  Noricum,and  lllyricum  Oriental*,  which  com- 
prehended Dacia,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Una  flXoi).  L  Son  of  Dardanus  by  Bate*,  the 
daughter  ofTeucer.  Ilus  died  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erichthonius.  — 
8.  Son  of  Tros  and  CallirhoC,  grandson  of  Erich- 
thonius, and  great-grandson  of  Dardanus  ;  whence 
he  is  called  Dardanidts.  He  was  the  father  of  Loo- 
med on  and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  his  father.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a  statue  of  3  cubits  high,  with  its  feet 
close  together,  holding  a  spear  in  its  right  band, 
and  a  distaff  in  its  left,  and  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  Ilus  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  — •  8.  Son  of  Mcrmerus,  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Medea.  He  Mved  at  Ephyra,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia ;  and  when  Uly»ses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  Ilus  refused  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Eva,  [Akthalia.] 

Dvates,  a  people  in  Lignria,  S.  of  the  Po,  in 
the  modern  Mont/errat. 

Imachlra  (Imachnrensis ;  Afatcaru),  a  town  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountains. 

Im&ua  (to  "Iftaw  6poi),  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge.  In  its 
most  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
W.  part  of  the  Hima'aya,  between  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  Emodi  Montes  ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  great  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
N.  and  dividing  Scythia  into  2  parts,  Scythia  intra 
Invtum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Momstour  or  Altai  moun- 
tains, or  else  some  imaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  mountains. 

Imbrisus  {"l^paaot),  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samoa.  The  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hera  (*Hpo<or)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbrasia  both  to  Hera 
and  to  Artemis. 

Imbroa  (T^tfpot :  "I/ifpioi :  Embro  or  /«t//r*<r\ 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  near  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  and  about  22  N.  E.  of  Lcmnos.  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  billy,  but 
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contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Satnothrace,  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabin  and  Hermes.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  ruins. 

In&chia  ('Ivaxu),  a  surname  of  Io,  the  daughter 
of  Inacbus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called  Inackis, 
because  she  was  identified  with  Io  ;  and  some- 
times Inackis  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argive 
or  Greek  woman.  —  Inackides  in  the  same  way 
was  used  as  a  name  of  Epaphus,  n  grandson  of 
Inacbus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  born 
at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inacbus. 

In&chui  ("Wxof),  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  Io,  Argos  Panoptea,  and  Phegeus  or  Pe- 
geus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  land  of  Inachus ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  The  ancienta 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argives  from  tbe  mountains  into  the  plains ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

Inichui  ("Irax°*)«  (Banitm),  the  chief  river 
in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  mountain  Lyrceus  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a  S.E.-Iy  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Charadrus,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Argolicus  S.  of  Argos.  — •  2.  A  river  in 
Acarnania,  which  rises  in  Mt  Lacmon  in  the  range 
of  Pindus,  and  falls  into  the  Achelous. 

Inarfme.  (Asnaria.] 

Inaros  Qlt*Lpmi,  occasionally  'Impot),  son  of 
Ptnmraitichos,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes  to  the 
W.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persians,  which  ended  in  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  ac  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
Athenians,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  were 
then  off  Cyprus :  tho  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis, 
and,  occupying  two  parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the 
third.  In  the  same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Achaemenes,  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a 
new  army,  under  a  new  commander,  Megabysus, 
was  more  successful.  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated  ;  and  Inaros  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  455. 

India  (i]  'IrSla ;  'Ir&of,  Indus),  was  a  name  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the  modern 
term  East  Indies,  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.E. 
part  of  Asia,  to  the  E.,S.  and  S.E.  of  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  the  Soli  wan  and 
Himalaya  Mountains,  including  the  2  peninsulas 
of  Hindustan,  and  of  Burmak,  Cockm-Ckina,  Stum, 
and  Malacca,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Arclnfclayo.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  Hindustan 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Phoenicia,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Idumaea,  both  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia  ; 
and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance  of  the  western 
nations  with  India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspca,  who  added  to  the  Persian 
empire  a  part  of  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only  as 
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f;ir  as  the  Indus,  certainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Punjab;  and  the  slight  knowledge  of  the 
country  thus  obtained  by  the  Persians  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  tra- 
vellers, especially  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  as  Ctksias,  who  wrote  a 
special  work  on  India  Ob-Surd).  The  expedition 
of  Alexander  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country  ;  but  the  con- 
quests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within  Scinde, 
and  the  Punjab,  as  far  as  the  river  II  vphakir,  down 
which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the  II  vphatis,  and  made 
war  with  the  Prnsii,  a  people  dwelling  on  the 
hanks  of  the  upper  Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwnrds 
sent  ambassadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the 
capital  of  the  Prnsii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 
posed a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  works  of  Inter  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.  c,  281,  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  commerce,  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ;  and  whatever  new  information  the  later 
writers  obtained  was  often  very  erroneous.  Mean- 
while, the  foundation  of  Alexandria  had  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West, 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  iuto  the  eastern  seas  ;  but 
the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Cape  Comorin  was  extremely  vague  and 
scanty.  Another  channel  of  information,  however, 
was  opened,  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  n 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  have  been 
subject  The  later  geographers  made  two  great 
division!  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Gangcm,  and 
India  extra  Oangem,  the  former  including  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  the  latter  the  Burmem 
{•eninsula.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of 
which  they  enumerate  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

Indibllia  and  Mandonlus,  2  brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  llergetes,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  they  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mandoniu*  and 
the  daughters  of  Indihilis  received  from  P.  Scipio, 
when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2  brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  But  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 
them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
they  excited  a  general  revolt  not  only  among  their 
own  subjects,  but  the  neighbouring  Celtiberian 
tribes  also.  They  were  defeated  .by  Scipio,  and 
ii)>nn  suing  for  forgiveness  were  pardoned.  But 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  in  the  next  year  (205),  they 


again  revolted.  The  Roman  generals  whom  Scipio 
had  left  in  Spain  forthwith  marched  against  them  ; 
Indibilia  was  shun  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was 
taken  soon  afterward*  and  put  to  death. 

Indketae  or  Indigetes,  a  people  in  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis,  close  upon  tho 
Pyrenees.    Their  chief  town  was  Emporium. 

Indlcua  Ocean  as.    [  Krythrarum  Mark.] 

Indigetes,  the  name  of  those  indigenous  gods 
and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on  earth  a* 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  nftcr  their  death  as 
gods,  such  as  Janus,  Pico*,  Faunas,  Aeneas,  Evan- 
der,  Hercules,  Latin  us,  Romulus,  and  others.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks  of  tho 
N  amicus,  became  a  dcu*  Imiiycs,  pater  Indigri,  or 
Jupiter  Indiget;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came Quirinus,  and  Latinos  Jupiter  LatiarU.  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with 
the  Lares  and  Penates  ;  and  many  writers  connect 
the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to  whom  a  share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  state  ia 
ascribed,  such  as  Man,  Venus,  Vesta,  tec. 

Indus  or  Sindus  ('IvSdt :  Ww,  Sind),  a  great 
n  ver  of  India,  rises  in  the  table  land  of  Thibet,  N. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountain*,  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  side,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a  little  E.  of  Attack, 
in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  flows 
S  W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab,  into 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  (Indian  Ocean),  which  it 
enters  by  several  mouths,  2  according  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  6  according  to  the  later.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  (Cabui),  which  enters  it 
from  the  N.W.  at  Attock,  and  the  A  cosines  on  the 
E.  side.  [Hvpbasjs.]  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus 
overflows  its  banks,  but  with  a  much  less  fertilising 
result,  as  the  country  about  its  lower  course  is  for 
the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  it 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  The  erroneous  notions  of  the  early  Greeks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  S.E.  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a  con- 
fusion between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  ;  but  this 
and  other  mistakes  were  corrected  by  the  voyage 
of  Alexander's  fleet  down  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Indus.  The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derived 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  (Sind). 

Indus  ('lytes :  Dol/omm-Ckai),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of  Phrygia, 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cibymtis  and 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Indutiomaraa,  or  Indaciomarus,  one  of  the 
lending  chiefs  of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul.  As  he  wa< 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  induced  tho  leading 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cingetorix,  the  son- 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  U.C.  54.  Indu- 
tiomarus in  consequence  took  up  anus  against  the 
Koreans,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Labienus. 

Inatsa,    [Aetna,  No.  2.] 

Inferi,  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Snperi,  or  the  gods  of  heaven. 
In  Greek  the  Inferi  are  called  ol  K«r»,  of  xfe'rux, 
el  irxh  yalav,  ol  fvtp9c,  or  ol  vnivtp6t  Stoi  ;  and 
the  Snperi,  ol  ftVt*,  Srerrot  and  ovpdrutt.  But 
the  word  Inferi  is  also  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  living 
upon  the  earth  ;  so  that  apud  inferos  is  equivalent 
to  "  in  Hades,"  or  Min  the  lower  world."  Tho 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world,  the  gods,  via.  Hades  or  Pluto,  his 
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wife  P 
Furies, 

men.    The  god*  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 

in  separate  article*. 

In/gram  Mare.    [Ttrbhbnvsi  Marb.] 
Ingaevdnea.  [Okrhasia,  pp.  281,  b.,  282,  a.] 
Ingauni,  a  people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast,  whine 

chief  town  was  Albium  Ingaunum. 

Ingenuua,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 

Eovernor  of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
is  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  d>  258.  He 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  province,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Galticnus. 

Ino  ('Ips*"),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hnrmonia, 
and  wife  of  Athamas.    For  details  see  Athamar. 

Indus,  a  name  both  of  Melicertcs  and  of  Pa- 
laemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Iasubres,  a  Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Gnllia  Tramjwdana  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Mbmolanum.  Next 
to  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  GauL  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  2nd  Panic  war. 

Intaphernes  ('Irra^fprnf),  one  of  the  7  con- 
spirators against  the  2  Magi  in  Persia,  B.C  522. 
lie  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Darius. 

IntifeniUi,  a  people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Arm  dm  Intbmblium. 

Interamna  (Interamnaa),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying  between 
2  streams.  — 1.  (7Vr»0»  «"  ancient  manicipium  in 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Interamnatet  Nurit*.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name.  —  2.  A  town  in  Latitim 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Casinus  with  the  Litis,  whence  its  inhabitants 
are  called  Intern  mnatrs  Urinate*.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  B.  c  312,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insignificance, 

Intorcatla,  an  important  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Hi*pa»ia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica 


Interciaa  or  Petra  Pertusa,  a  town  in  Umbria, 
so  called  because  a  road  was  here  cut  through  the 
rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
on  the  spot  still  commemorates  this  work. 

Internum  Mara,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tended on  the  W.  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  In  the  N.E. 
it  was  usually  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 
pont From  the  Straits  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  Syria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
including  the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Mar* 
Internum  or  Inteetinrnm ;  by  the  Greeks  h 
3dAaTTa  or  t>  Jrrbt  ^dAarra,  or,  more  fully,  if 
sVrot  'HpaxKtlwv  o-rijAir  3t(AaTTa,  and  by  He- 
rodotus ?fSf  rj  ddAorra;  and  from  its  washing  the 
coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Roman*  Omr  Sea  (if  iffHT«pa 
AiAaTTa,  if  naff  ijfias  ddXarra,  Mare  Nostrum). 
The  term  Mart  MeJiierranrum  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Solinus. 
Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean received  its  water*  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
poured  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
ponti*  into  the  Eoxine;  but  others,  on  the  contrary, 
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maintained  that  the  waters 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a  few  part*  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Svrtes  on  the 
of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic,  Ac  The  different . 
of  the  Mediterranean  arc  called  by  different  names, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  article*.  See 
Marb  Tyrrhkntm  or  Inpkrim,  Adria  or  M. 
Adriaticum  or  M.  Supkrum,  M.  Sicclum,  M. 
Akoasum,  &c. 

In  tons  us,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Caatrum.    [Oastrum,  No.  1.] 

Injfcum  ("Iristror  or  -or :  'lrv*7roi :  Calda  Bet- 
lota  ?),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Selinus,  on  the  river  Hypsas. 

Io  ('M),  daughter  ef  Inachus,  the  first  king  of 
Argo*.  or,  according  to  others,  of  Iasns  or  Piren. 
Zeus  loved  Io,  but  on  account  of  Hera*  jealousy, 
be  metamorphosed  her  into  a  white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Argus  Panoptea ;  bnt  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  slay  Argus  and  deliver  Io.  [Aaeua]  Hera 
then  tormented  Io  with  a  gad-fly,  and  drove  her 
in  a  state  of  phrensy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.    Here  she  recovered  her  ori- 

?inal  form,  and  bore  a  son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphns. 
EpAPHia]  This  is  the  common  story,  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
givea  the  epithet  of  Argiphonte*  (the  slayer  of 
Argus)  to  Hermes.  The  wanderings  of  Io  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a  full  account  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  The  Bosporus  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming  across 
it  According  to  some  traditions  Io  married  Tele- 
gonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  Isis.  —  The  legend  of  Io  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  Io  was  identical  with  tho 
moon  ;  which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer. 
Her  connection  with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  later  times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
Arrive  lo  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 
iSbatea,  king  of  Lycia.  [Brllxrophok.] 
IoL  [Carbarka,  No.  4.] 
Iol&enses.  [Iolaus.] 

Ioliu*  ('I&oas),  son  or  Iphicle*  and  Autome- 
dusa.  Iphicle*  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  Iolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [Hkrculrs.]  He  assisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lernaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  game*,  Iolaus 
won  the  victory  with  the  horse*  of  hi*  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  bead  of  his 
sons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thespius. 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero,  Iolaus  was  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  Iolaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  grandfather,  Amphitryon.    His  descendants  in 
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Sardinia  were  called  'lo\a*?t  and  Iolutute*.  [Sar- 
o:nia.]  Iolaus  after  hu  death  obtained  permission 
from  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew 
Eurystheus,  and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

Iolcus  ('Iw\k6s,  Ep.  'IawAKrfv,  Dor.  *IoAic«Ji: 
*Iu)\kios),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly 
at  the  top  of  the  Piignsaeaii  gulf,  7  stadia  from  the 
sea.  It  is  snid  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Minyans  from  Orchomcnus.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason, 
nnd  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a  later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dcmetrins,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs. 

I51e  {'U\v\  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details  see  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

Iollas  or  IoliOf  ('loAAaj  or  'I^Amj).  L  Son  of 
Antipatcr,  and  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers  who  adopt  [ 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent Iollas  as  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fatal  draught.  —  2.  Of  Bithynia,  a  writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  8.  c 
Ion  CIwp)'  *-  T'1C  fabulous  ancestor  of  the 
Ionians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Crcusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  about  Ion  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Ion  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a  cave  below  the 
Propylaea,  at  Athens  ;  and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  bad  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a  priestess.  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should  be 
his  son.  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  son  ;  but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  be  a  son 
of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistrcsa,  caused  a  cup 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  was  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a  dragon.  However,  her 
object  was  discovered,  for  as  Ion,  before  drinking, 
poured  out  a  libation  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot  Crcusa  thereupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
nwny,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  explained  the  uystery,  and 
showed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother 
and  son  thus  became  reconciled,  bnt  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  —  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialus,  i.  c.  the  N.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
were  Ionians,  there  was  another  tradition  current  I 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  the 
Aegialus.  After  his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialcans,  when  their  I 
king  Selinus  gave  him  hi*  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to  • 
the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  Ionians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  Ion's  wife.  —  Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns  of 
Erechlheus  and  Cecrops  ;  for  it  is  said  that  his  | 
ce  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their  i 
with  the  Elcusininns,  that  he  conquered  Eu- ' 
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molpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athena.  He 
there  became  the  father  of  4  sons,  Geleou,  Aegicore*, 
Argades,  and  Hoples,  whose  names  were  given  to 
the  4  Athenian  classes.  After  bis  death  he  was 
buried  at  Potamus.  —2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Ortho- 
menes,  was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  went 
to  Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimon.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  40. 
We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  11. 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  prose 
works  both  in  history  and  philosophy.  —  8.  Of 
Ephesus,  a  rhapsodist  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named. 

Idnl*  (*l<*ria :  "lmrts)  and  Ionia  ( Rom.  poet), 
a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called 
from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  colonized  it  at  a  time 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  records.  The 
mythical  account  of  **  the  great  Ionic  migration " 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrut,  king  of  Athens,  about  tbe 
succession  to  his  government,  his  younger  sons, 
Neleus  and  Androclus,  resolved  to  seek  a  new- 
home  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea.  Attica  was  at  the 
time  overpeopled  by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the 
great  revolution,  known  as  **the  return  of  the 
Hcraclidae,"  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states, 
tbe  chief  of  whom  were  the  Ionians  who  bad 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian 
invaders.  A  large  portion  of  this  superfluous  po- 
pulation went  forth  as  Athenian  colonists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus,  and  of 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  that 
part  of  the  W.  shores  of  Asia  Minor  which  formed 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samoa,  and  in 
the  Cyclades.  The  mythical  chronology  places 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Hcraclidae, 
that  is  in  B.c.  1060  or  1044,  according  to  the 
2  chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.  Pass- 
ing from  mythology  to  history,  the  earliest  au- 
thentic records  show  us  the  existence  of  12  great 
cities  on  the  above-named  coast,  claiming  to  be 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy,  similar 
to  that  of  the  12  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Tbe  district  they  pos- 
sessed formed  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  extending 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  months  of  the 
rivers  Maeander,  on  the  S^  and  Ilermus,  on  the  N. 
The  names  of  the  12  cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Milbtu*,  My  us,  Pribnr,  Samos  (city  and 
inland),  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lbbbdus,  Tbos, 
Erythrae,  Chios  (city  and  island),  Claxo- 
mbnae,  and  Phocaea  ;  the  first  3  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia :  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but  was  of 
A  colic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about  B.  c.  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  (nv- 
wriov),  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Helicontus,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos ;  and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  (irov^yvpo)  of  tbe  confederacy, 
called  Panionia  (warnerta :  see  IXct.  of  Antiq.  $.  p.). 
It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities  were  very  far  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent  The  traditions  of 
the  original  colonisation  and  tbe  accounts  of  the 
historians  agree  in  representing  them  as  peopled 
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by  a  great  mixture,  not  only  of  Hellenic  races,  but  j 
niso  of  these  with  the  earlier  inhabitant*,  such  as 
Curiam,  Leleges,  Lydians,  Cretans,  and  Pelas- 
gtans  ;  their  dialects,  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us, 
were  very  different,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
founded  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  native  settle- 
ments. Tho  religious  rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia  observed,  in  addition  to  their  national 
worship  of  Poseidon,  were  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  native  peoples  ;  such  were  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Didymaeiis  at  Branch idae  near  Miletus,  of  Arte- 
mis at  Ephesua,  and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon. 
All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Greek  colonisation  of  this  coast  was  effected,  not 
by  one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  dif- 
ferent states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
central  position  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bours, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Hermus,  com- 
bined with  the  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian 
race  to  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  upon 
these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  send  forth  colonies  to  many  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxiue,  and  even  to 
Greece  itself.  During  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  the  cities  of  Ionia  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued 
those  on  the  mainlnnd,  but  relinquished  his  des;gn 
of  attacking  the  islands.  When  Cyrus  had  over- 
thrown Croesus,  he  tent  his  general  Harpagus  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  ac. 
557.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  retained  their 
political  organisation,  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set 
up  in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to 
render  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king. 
In  a  c.  500  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Histiakcs,  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Arista- 
4JORA8,  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athenian*. 
The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as  Sardia,  which 
Ihey  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  coast,  and  defeated  near  Ephesus  a  c.  499. 
The  reconquest  of  Ionia  bv  the  Persians  was  com- 
pleted by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  in  49G,  and  the 
Ioniana  were  compelled  to  furnish  ships  And  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  in  the  2  expeditions  against 
Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  I 
carried  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
effected  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories 
of  Mycale  (479),  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469). 
In  307  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia 
to  Persia ;  and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
it  formed  part,  successively,  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
For  the  history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilisation,  the  arts,  and  literature,  more 
highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  restle&e 
energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  riches 
gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  teats  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  combined  to 
advance  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  progress  and 
the  social  development  of  its  people  ;  but  these 
same  influences,  unchecked  by  the  rigid  discipline 
of  the  Doric  race,  or  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
Aeolic,  imbued  their  social  life  with  luxury  and 
licence,  and  invested  their  works  of  genius  with 
the  huea  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  severe  good  taste  and  earnest  purpose.    Out  of 


the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we 
may  mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy  ;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  and 
several  other  early  philosophers ;  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus,  Diouysius,  and  Hecataeus,  all  of  Miletus  ; 
and,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  being  the  home  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  the 
Ionic,  and  possessing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  the  world,  Ionia  was  the  native  country 
of  that  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis.  Apeiles,and  Parrhasius.  The 
most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Ionia  is 
that  during  which  it  was  subject  to  Persia  ;  but  its 
prosperity  lasted  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  under  which  its  cities  were  among  the 
chief  resorts  of  the  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  The  important  place  which  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  attested  by  the  Act*  of  the 
Apo$Uesy  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7  churches  of 
Asia. 

Idnlum  Mare  ('loVios  woVro*,  "\6viov  ■wikayot, 
'IoWtj  ddAoTTa,  'IoVjo*  vopof),  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  1  taly  and  Greece,  was  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hydruntum 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  E.  at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or 
at  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  In  more  ancient  times 
the  Adriatic  was  called  '\6vtot  pvxht  or  'l6wiot  k6\- 
tos;  while  at  a  later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself 
was  included  in  the  Adriatic  In  its  widest  signi- 
fication the  Ionium  Marc  included  the  Man;  Sicit- 
Ittm,  Crrtiium  and  Icarium.  Its  name  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of  la, 
but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the  Ionian 
colonics,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  islands  off  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

Iophon  (*Io^£i>),  son  of  Sophocles,  by  Nico- 
strate,  was  a  distinguinhcd  tragic  poet.  He  brought 
out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  was 
still  flourishing  in  B  c.  405,  the  year  in  which 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Frog*.  For  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  undutiful  charge  against  his 
father,  see  Sophocles. 

Ipblas  ('tytdc),  i.  e.  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
I  phis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

Ipbiclea  or  Iphiclu*  ('I^urAijT,  "tyurAot  or 
•tyiKAsiJf).  1.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmcne 
of  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than  his  half- 
brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Auto- 
medusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Iolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He  accompanied 
Hercules  on  several  of  his  expeditions,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against 
the  Molionidae,  and  was  carried  to  Pheneus,  where 
he  died.  —  2.  Son  of  Thestius  by  Laophonte  or 
Deidamia  or  Eurytbemis  or  Leucippe.  He  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  — 3.  Son  of  Phylacus,  and 
grandson  of  Deion  and  Clymene,  or  son  of  Cephalus 
and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Diomedia  or  Astyoche,  and  was  the 
father  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts  j  and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  which  be  gave  to  the  seer  Melaropus.  He 
was  also  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  in  running. 
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Iphicrates  ('I<piKpdVi|j),  the  famous  Athenian 
gene  ral,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gallantry  in 
battle  ;  and  in  &  c.  394,  when  he  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  tho  command  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
In  393  he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at 
Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  on 
important  improvement  in  military  tactics  —  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  targeteers  (wcATaorai)  pos- 
sessing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  of 
heavy  and  light-armed  forces.  This  he  effected 
by  substituting  a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
ml  opting  a  longer  sword  and  Bpear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet.  At  the 
bead  of  bis  targeteers  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a  Spartan  Mora  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  38!)  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who 
was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicrates 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotys,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicrates  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist 
Phamalxuus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection  ;  but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a  misunderstanding 
between  Iphicrates  and  Pharnabaius.  In  373 
Iphicrates  was  sent  to  Corey  ra,  in  conjunction  with 
Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Atheniau  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  son 
till  the  peace  of  371  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
About  367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolis,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  against  this  place  for  3 
years,  was  superseded  by  Timotheus,  Shortly 
afterwards,  ho  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotys,  in 
his  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians.  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
and  Menestheus  were  joined  with  Chores  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  prosecuted 
by  their  unscrupulous  colleague,  because  they  had 
refused  to  risk  an  engagement  in  a  storm.  Iphi- 
crates was  acquitted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial 
he  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Athens.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended 
for  his  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a  general 
The  worst  words,  he  said,  that  a  commander  could 
utter  were,  **  I  should  not  have  expected  it."  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
were  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

Iphigenia  (iQlyiwia),  according  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  but  according  to  others,  a  daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestra  as  a  foster-child.  Agamemnon  had 
once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  ;  or  he 
had  boasted  that  the  goddess  herself  could  not  hit 
better ;  or  he  had  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Iphigenia  was  born  to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  that  year,  but  had  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  vow.  One  of  these  circumstances 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis,  when  the  Greeks 
wanted  to  sail  against  Troy.   The  seer  Calchas 


declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the 
only  means  of  propitiating  Artemis.  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Iphigenia  was  brought 
to  Chalets  under  the  pretext  of  being  married  tn 
Achilles.  When  Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a  stag  was  substituted  for  her  by  Artemis. 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  as  priestess 
in  Tauris,  her  brother  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Py lades  came  to  Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  As  strangers  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Artemis ;  but 
Iphigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with 
bim  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the  mean- 
time Electro,  another  sister  of  Orestes,  hod  heard 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by  the 
priestess  of  Artemis.  At  Delphi  she  met  Iphi- 
genia, whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Orestes. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  d  eprive  Iphigenia  of  her 
sitfht,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Orestes ;  and  o  scene  of  recognition  took  place. 
All  now  returned  to  Mycenae  ;  but  Iphigenia 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of 
Brnuron  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  as 
priestess  of  the  goddess. — As  a  daughter  of  Theseus 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  families 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  and  most 
costly  garments  which  had  been  worn  by  women  who 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  Ac 
cording  to  some  traditions  Iphigenia  never  died  but 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  eternal 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia  became 
the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Louce.  —  Tim 
Lacedaemonians  maintained  that  the  image  of  Ar- 
temis, which  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  had  carried 
away  from  Tauris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  and  not 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  former  place 
under  the  name. of  Artemis  Orthia.  Both  in  Attica 
and  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Iphigenia  in  early  times.  In  place  of  these  human 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  afterwards 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Iphigenia  was  originally  the 
same  as  Artemis  herself. 

IphimSdla  or  IpbimSde  Cl^WSfto,  'tytpttn), 
daughter  of  Triops,  and  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being  in 
love  with  Poseidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  sen- 
shore,  and  collected  its  waters  in  her  lap.  whence  she 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Aloldae, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  While  Iphimedia  and  her 
daughter,  Pancratis,  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were  carried  off  by 
Thracian  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Strongyle  ;  bnt  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Aloldae. 

Ipbis  (*!*«).  L  Son  of  Alector,  and  father  of 
Eteoelus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capnneus,  was 
king  of  Argoa.  He  advised  Polynices  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  to  Eriphyle,  that 
she  might  persuade  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to 
take  part  iu  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore  left  his  kingdom 
to  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus.  —  9.  Son  of  Sthe- 
nelus, and  brother  of  Eurystheus,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  who  fall  in  the  battle  with  Aeetes.  — 8. 
A  youth  in  love  with  Anaxarete.  [Anaxarbtb.] 
—  4.  Daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Telethnsa,  of  Phaea- 
tns  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  on  the 
advice  of  I  sis,  because  her  father,  previous  to  her 
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birth,  had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should 
Lc  a  girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  nnd  wn.« 
to  be  betrothed  to  Iantbc,  she  wu  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a  youth. 

IpbItU»  ("I^jtoj).  L  Son  of  Eurytu*  of  Oechnlia, 
one  of  the  Argonauts  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Hercules.  (For  details,  see  p.  310,  a)  — 2.  Son 
of  Nau  bolus  and  father  of  Schcdius,  Epistrophns, 
and  Eurynome,  in  Phocis,  likewise  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  — 3.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Praxonides, 
or  Iphitus,  king  of  Eli%  restored  the  Olympic 
frames,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebration,  B.  c  804. 

IpstU  Cty»0,  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
bat  lie  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  his 
empire,  and  in  which  Autigonus  was  defeated  and 
slain,  B.C.  301.  [Antiuoni's.]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  have  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygia,  not  far  from  Synnada. 

Ira  (Efpa,  "lpd),&  mountain  fortress  in  Mcssenia, 
memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristomenes  defended 
himself  for  11  years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
capture  by  the  Spartans  in  n.  c.  668  put  an  end  to 
the  2nd  Messcnian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  Im  (//.  ix.  150),  one  of  the  7  cities, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles. 

Irenaeua  (EipjmTot),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  probably  born  at  Smyrna  between 
A.n.  120  and  140.  In  hi*  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Polhiniis  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  converts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics  especially  the 
Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  only  work  of 
Irenacus  now  extant,  Adrersu*  Ilaerrsr*,  is  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original  Greek 
is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous,  but  ancient  Latin 
version.   Edited  by  Gmbe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Irene  (Eip^),  called  Pax  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hcsiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Home.  [  Ilonxi.]  After  the  victory  of  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  altars  were  erected  to  her 
at  Athens  at  the  public  expense.  Her  statue  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus, 
carrying  in  its  arms  Pliitus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pry- 
taneum.  At  Rome,  where  peace  was  also  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess,  she  had  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Ves|«asian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand 
an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Sometimes 
she  appears  ui  the  act  of  burning  a  pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  corn-ears  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head. 

Irii  i*Ipit),  daughter  of  Thaumas  (whence  she 
is  called  Tha*mantia$)  and  of  Electro,  nnd  sister 
of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  In  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  aud  va- 
nishes when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets,  Iris  appears  as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  mother 
of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed 
in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in  her  left 
band,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a  pitcher. 

Iria  VeMl-IrmaJk),  a  considerable  river 

of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  S.  of  Puntus,  and 
flows  first  W.  past  Comana  Pontica,  then  N.  to 
Amasia,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  to  Eupntoria 
(Megalopolis),  where  it  receives  the  Lycus,  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  Themiscym 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  its 
breadth  at  S  plethra. 

Irua  Clpos).  L  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eurydamus  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  hut 
during  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Ims. 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks  ;  but  Iras  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to 
run  wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on  the  frontier 
between  Locris  aud  Phocis.  — 2.  The  well-known 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  was  Arnaeus, 
but  he  was  called  Irus  because  he  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  slain 
by  Ulysses. 

Is  (Ms:  //if),  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8  days'  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  \V.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  upon  n  little  river  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
asphalt  us,  from  which  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
that  was  used,  instead  of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

Isaeus  ("IffoToj).  L  One  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  born  at  Chalcis,  mid  came  to  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias 
and  Iterates.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established 
a  rhetorical  school  at  Athens  in  which  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  further  said  that 
Isaeus  composed  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians  or  at  least  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  B.C.  4*20  and  348.  Isaeus 
is  said  to  have  written  64  orations  hut  of  these 
only  11  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attic  law.  The 
style  of  Isaeus  is  clear  and  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators.  [Dkmostiirnes]  There  is  a  good  se- 
parate edition  by  Schumann,  Greiftwald,  1831. 
—2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Assyria, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

IsagSraj  (%loay6pa$),  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens  in  opposition  to  Clis- 
thenes  B.c  .510.  He  was  expelled  from  Athens 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartans 

Isander  {'\oai&pot\  son  of  Bclleropbon,  killed 
by  Arcs  in  tlie  fight  with  the  Solyrai. 
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Il&ra  (Jaire\  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  dc- 
•ccndt  from  the  Graian  Alps,  flows  W.  with  a  rapid 
stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabius  Aemilianus 
defeated  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  B.C.  121. 

Isaarla  (»}  '\aavpia,  ij  'IcroupiirtJ),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Isauri  ("Uavpot)  were  daring  robbers, 
whose  incursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceived only  a  temporary  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gained  for  L.  Servilius  the  sur- 
name of  Isauricus  (B.  c.  75).  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Isaura. 

I  sea.  L  (Arminster  or  Bridport  or  JEwter),  the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii  in  the  S.W. 
of  Britain.  —  2.  (Caer  Leon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Caer  Leon.  The  word  Leon  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Legio :  Caer  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

Iicbys.  [Aesculapius.] 

Isiddrus  I'lci&vpos).  1.  Of  Aegae,  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5  of  whose  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 2.  Of  Charax, 
a  geographical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Roman  emperors.  His  work,  "ZraSfuA 
riapdiKoly  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703.  —  8.  Of 
Gaza,  a  Neo-  Platonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Proclus  and  Marinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief 
of  the  school.— 4.  Of  Pelusium,  a  Christian  exe- 
geticat  writer,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
his  life  in  a  monastery  near  Pelusium,  of  which  he 
was  the  abbot  He  died  about  A.  d.  450.  As 
many  as  2013  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published  at 
Paris,  1638.  — 6.  Bishop  of  Hispalis  (Sevills)  in 
Spain,  from  a.  d.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A  great  number  of  his  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Orv/irium  s.  L'(j/mo/i></iarum  Liiri  A* A". 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  treats  of  all  subjects  in  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  which  were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  Lips. 
1<J33.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  was  published  by  Arcvali,  Rom.,  1797 — 
1803,  7  vols.  4 to.  — 8.  Of  Miletus,  the  elder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian. 

IsIgSnuf  ('lei-yoyos),  a  Greek  writer,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Awtoro,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant  Published  in  W  ester - 
uiann's  Paradojroorapki%  Brunswick,  1 839. 

Islonda  ('l<ri6vSa:  'IcnopScfa,  Isiondensis),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor.  E.  of  the  district  of 
Cibyra,  and  5  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Termcssus. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  considerable  ruins 
12  miles  from  Perge,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
those  of  Isionda. 

Isis  flffis),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described 
ns  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  Horus. 
As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people 
the  use  of  the  plough,  so  Isis  invented  the  culti 
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ration  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  carried 
about  in  the  processions  at  her  festival.  She  was 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Egyptians 
called  their  mother :  whence  she  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  all  the 
Egyptians.  This  simple  and  primitive  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  modified  at  an  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  which 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a  later  time 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Osiris 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as  divi- 
nities of  the  snn  and  the  moon.  The  Egyptian 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  came  from  Egypt ;  and  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became  esta- 
blished among  the  learned  men  in  Greece.  Hence 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiris  with 
Dionysus,  and  the  sufferings  of  Isis  were  accord- 
ingly modified  to  harmonise  with  the  mytbus  of 
the  unfortunate  Demeter.  As  Isis  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  she  was  also  identified  with  la  [  la  ] 

—  The  worship  of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in 
Greece.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  iu  the  tiiuo 
of  Sulla ;  and  though  the  senate  made  many  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  her 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites 
took  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  b.  c.  43  the  triumvirs  courted  the  popular 
favour  by  building  a  new  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  bo 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ;  but  this  command  was 
afterwards  disregarded  ;  and  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
became  firmly  established.  The  most  important 
temple  of  I»is  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Campus 
Marti  us,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Campensis. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  linen 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  listiarra. 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  public 
processions  masks  representing  the  beads  of  dogs. 
In  works  of  art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  coun- 
tenance like  Hera:  she  wean  a  long  tunic,  and 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sistrum.  Her  son 
Horus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fine  naked 
boy,  holding  the  fore  finger  on  the  mouth,  with  a 
lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a  cornucopia  in  his 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Isis  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as  Hertba. 

Ismaxui  ("lOftapoi  x  'lofiapiof),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  near  MaronCa,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  town  of  the 
Cicones.  Near  it  was  the  lake  Ismaris  ('la^apis). 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  I  smarms  ns 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Tereus, 
king  of  Thrace,  Irmarius  tyrannut  (Am.  iu  6.  7), 
and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  hmariiu  r*jt 
(Afet.  xiii.  530). 

Ismene  ('lasi^yn).  L  Daughter  of  Asopus, 
wife  of  Argus,  and   mother  of  Iasua  and  la 

—  2.  Daughter  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasta,  and  sister 
of  Antigone. 

Ismonua  ('Io>4roi),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithacron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  lake  H  v  lica.  The  brook 
Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flowed  into 
the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Apollo  was  called 
/ smenim.  His  temple,  the  fsmatiuM,  at  which 
the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  celebrated. 
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was  titrated  outside  the  city.  The  river  U  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Ladon,  and  to  have  de- 
rived iu  subsequent  name  from  Ismenus,  a  ion  of 
Asopu*  and  Metope,  According  to  other  tradition*, 
Ismenus  wai  a  ton  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who 
when  ■truck  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
river  near  Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenus. 

Itocr&tea  ('laoKpArtit),  one  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodoras,  and  was  born 
at  Athens  b.c.  436.  Theodoras  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the  greatest 
care.  Among  bis  teachers  were  Tisias,  Gorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  Isocrates  was 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he 
did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker  himself, 
but  devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  oratory, 
and  writing  orations  for  others.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  At 
the  bitter  place  he  met  with  great  success,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  100  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachmae.  He  also  derived  a  large 
income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote  for  others ; 
thus,  he  received  20  talents  for  the  speech  which 
be  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus.  Al- 
though Isocrates  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  had  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  B.  c  338,  at  the  age  of  98.  —  The  school  of 
Isocrates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athens.  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  of  celebrity. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a  great  contrast 
with  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysiaa,  as  well  as 
with  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
style  is  artificial.  The  carefully-rounded  period*, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, are  features  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for  10,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ora- 
tion alone.  There  were- in  antiquity  60  orations 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they 
were  not  all  recognised  as  genuine.  Onty  21  have 
come  down  to  ua,  Of  these  8  were  written  for  the 
courts ;  all  the  others  are  political  discourses, 
intended  to  be  read  by  a  lar^e  public  The  most 
celebrated  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
■hows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history,  and  contends 
that  she,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
in  Oreece.  The  orations  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
edition  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1839. 

Isaa  ("Ifftra),  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbot, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Isna  in  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

Isaa  (I*«aeus:  Lusa).  a  small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  colonised  at  an  early 
period  by  Greeks.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (lemti  Itsaei)  were 
much  prized.  The  Isaaei  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Ulyrian  queen,  Teuta,  B.  c.  229 ; 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  importance 
in  Caesar's  time. 

IssedSnes  ( 'tarueoVss),  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  I  ma  urn,  the  E.raoat  people  with 


whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  in  Great  T«r- 
tary,  near  the  MaAsagetae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  are  represented  as  ex- 
tending aa  for  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 

Isslcus  Sinus  (6  'Iroixos  noAvor:  Gtdf  of 
l$benderoon)%  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  Issvs.  The  width  is 
about  8  miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

Isadria  (Itraotpla),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Ml  Issorion,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a  sanctuary. 

Isaus  ( 'I<r<rof,  also  1<roo(,  Xen.:  *laacuoi\  a  city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Issicus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of 
M.  Aroanua  called  the  Syrian  Gates  ;  memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  Codomannus  (a.  c.  333),  which  was  fought 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  iu  importance  was 
much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood.    Its  exact  site  is  doubtful. 

Istaevone*.  [Gkrmania,  pp.  281,  b,  282,  a.] 

later.  [Danubiuh.] 

later,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  slave  of 
Calliinachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
(b.c.  2*7—222).  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an  A  tikis, 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C  and  Th.  MUllcr,  Fragmmla  J/iMor.  Grate 

IatrU  or  Hiatrla,  a  peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticiu  on 
the  E.  It  was  separated  from  Venetia  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  river  Timavus,  and  from  IUyricum  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Arsis,  Iu  inhabitants,  the  Istri 
or  Hlatri,  were  a  warlike  Ulyrian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  war*  with  the  Romans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
ac.  177.  Their  chief  towns  were  Tbrgbstb  and 
Pola.  Istria  was  originally  reckoned  part  of 
IUyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  its  name  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Iatrdpolia,  Is  trot  or  Iatrla  (tlarp6ro\itt  *Io*- 
Tpoi,  'loraln,  Herod,  ii.  33 :  /store),  a  town  in 
Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a  colony  from  Miletus. 

ItAlIa  (MroAlo),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  we  call  Italy.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum 
and  Tyrrhenum,  Tuscum  or  Inferum  ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  Ausonium  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum :  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a  semicircle, 
the  river  Varus  (  For,  Faro)  separating  it  on  the 
N.W.  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  river  Artia 
(Ana)  on  the  N.E.  from  IUyricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  I  talus  ;  but  other*, 
still  more  absurdly,  connected  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  ItaJma  (in  Oscan,  vitlm  or  rtte/n),  an 
ox,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  oxen  I  But 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  /Ai/ut,  or  VU<dia,  as  it 
was  also  called,  was  the  bind  of  the  I  tali,  Vitalis 
ViteUi,  or  Vituli*  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Sumli.  This  race  was 
widely  spread  over  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  may  be  said  to  bare  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Mt  Garganus  on  the  E.  to 
Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  According  to 
them  Italia  was  originally  only  the  S.most  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  La- 
metic  to  the  Scylletic  gulf.  They  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  name  to  signify  the  whole  country  S. 
of  Posidonia  on  the  W.  and  Tare n turn  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  n.  c  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a  still  further  extension  given  to 
it.  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  straits  as  far  N.  as 
the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico.  The  country  N.  of 
these  rivers  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extended  the  name 
of  Italia,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  both 
inclusive.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Maximian  had  transferred  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  comprising  the  5  provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  —  Besides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These  were  H©S- 
peria,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  W.  of  Greece,  or  Heaperia  Magna, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [Hkspbria],  and  8a- 
turnia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  in  Latium.  The  names  of'  separate  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the 
whole  country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oenotria, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucania :  Auso- 
nia,  or  Opica,  or  Opida,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  the  W. 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : 
Tyrrhenia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also 
on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Ausonia  or  Opica, and  more 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Etmria: 
Iapygia,  properly  the  land  of  the  lapyges  on  the 
K.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Calabria  : 
and  Ombrioa,  the  bind  of  the  Umbri  on  the  E. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etruria.  —  Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a  great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Pelnsgians  or  Ocnotrians, 
a  branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and  Siculi,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  name  as  the 
Vitali  or  ItalL  At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  following  raoea. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
bank  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  iar  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these, 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  the  Umbrians.    To  the  S.  of  the 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mountain!  by  the 
Sabincs,  had  overcome  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  the 
Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with 
these  conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latini,  subsequently  simply  Latini. 
S.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river  Laus,  were 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausones  or  An- 
rnnci,  and  to  whom  the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli, 
and  Aequi,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  peninsula 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ocnotrians,  who  were  sub- 
sequently driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of 
the  Umbrians,  extending  as  far  as  ML  Garganus, 
dwelt  the  various  Sabellian  or  Sabine  tribes,  the 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
Vestini,  and  Heroici,  from  which  tribes  the  war- 
like race  of  the  Samnite*  subsequently  sprung. 
From  Mt  Garganus  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dau- 
n ions  or  Apulians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallen- 
tini.  An  account  of  these  people  is  given  in  se- 
parate articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
account  of  which  Is  also  given  in  separate  articles : 

I.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  to 
the  rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E. 
It  comprehended,  1.  Liguria.  2.  Gallia  Cia- 
alpina.  3.  VaNBTiA^includuigCbrnta.  4.  Istria. 

II.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italia  Pro- 
pria (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and 
Magna  Graecia  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E.,  to 
the  rivers  Silarus  on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the 
E.  It  comprehended,  1.  Etruria.  2.  Umbria. 
3.  Picbnum.  4.  Samnicm,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Ac  5.  Latium.  6.  Campania.  ILL  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia,  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silarus  and 
Frento.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apulia,  including 
Calabria.  2.  Lucania.  3.  Bruttium.  —  Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  1 1  Re- 
giones.  1.  Latium  and  Campania.  2.  The  land 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria,  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the  Frentant,  Mar- 
rucini, Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Sabini,  together 
with  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria  and  the 
district  of  Ariminum,  in  what  was  formerly  called 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  Ktruria.  8.  Gallia  Cispa- 
dans.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  Camia,  and  Istria.  1 1.  The 
W.  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  —  The  leading 
features  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so 
well  described  by  a  modern  writer,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.  u  The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shape  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  towns ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  represent 
the  Alps  ;  and  another  long  line  stretching  down 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Apen- 
nines. But  let  us  carry  this  on  a  little  further, 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  what  is  at  present  at 
once  lifeless  and  confused.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  Apennine  line,  beginning  from  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  na- 
turally the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.    Observe  again,  how  the  Alps  after 
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tanning  N.  and  S.  where  they  divide  Italy  from 
France,  tarn  then  away  to  the  Eward,  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too  touch 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confine*  of  Istria. 
Thus  between  these  2  lines  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ;  enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  mountains,  open  only  on  the  E.  to  the  sea. 
Observe  how  widely  it  spread*  itself  oat,  and  then 
see  how  well  it  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
towards  it  on  either  aide,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the  com- 
plexity of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a  broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
sea  ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at  hut  great 
and  navigable.  Itis  a  back-bone,  thickly  set  with 
spines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
others  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for 
a  long  way  parallel  to  the  back  bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  interlace  with  one  another  in  a  maze  almost 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
A I  ban  hills  near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then, 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a  country  to  itself,  and  cot  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  are  isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery :  the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys."  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

It&Uca.  1.  (SeviILt  la  virja  nr.  t*H>itir«>nee\  a 
municipium  in  Hispania  Bactica,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Baetis,  N.  W.  of  Hupalts,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. —2.  The 
name  given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.    [ConPINiUM  ] 

Itallcua,  Sillus.  [Sii.ius.) 

It&lua  ('iToAof),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelaa- 
gians,  Siculians,  or  Oenotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  hare  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a  son  of  Tclegonus  by  Penelope. 

I  tana*  (Irowf),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Ithaca  (*I0«Ur»:  l9axf)<rtot :  ThiaJa),  a  small 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Eph-ua,  and  is 
separated  from  Cephalouia  by  a  channel  about  3  or 
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4  miles  wide.  The  Uland  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  4  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  those 
parts  there  is  a  mountain-ridge  of  considerable 
height  ;  the  one  in  the  N.  colled  Neriium  (N4- 
jMTor,  now  Amoi\  and  the  one  in  the  S.  Ne'ium 
(Nnfor,  now  SU/uno\  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto%  or  u  eagle's  cliff," 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  men- 
tioned above.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as  44  about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a  spot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a  princely  residence."  Hence  Cicero  (oJe  Oral, 
i.  44)  describes  it,  us  asperrimis  tturulu  tawjuam 
nidulus  ajfira.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemachus  as  **  Under- 
Neium"  flfturnt  Tvornfov,  Horn.  Od.  til.  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  —  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  7  Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Ithome  flttst*:  'IvwAuubt).   L  A 

strong  fortress  in  Messenia,  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  afterwords  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Me&sene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus, 
who  was  hence  stummed  Ithomdcu  Cloty^nir, 
Dor.  'Ifioftarar).  I  thorn  e  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, B.  c  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Measenian 
war,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemos,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Messetiuin 
war.  —  2,  A  mountain  fortress  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Tbeasaly,  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

Itloa  Porto*,  a  harbour  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with  Gesoria- 
cum,  or  Iioulo.p,e,  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  Calais,  probably  Vismnt, 
or  Wittand. 

I  ton.  [Itonia.} 

ItftaJa,  Itdnlaa,  or  Itonia  flTowfa,  *Ir«vi«tr,  or 
*lrmvls\  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  I  ton,  in  the  S.  of  Phthiotis  in  Tbessaly. 
The  goddess  there  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  Incala  ItonL  From 
I  ton  her  worship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  lake  Co  pais,  where  the  I'amboeotia 
was  celebrated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Athena.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, Athena  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  I  tonus,  a  king  or  priest. 

Itucci  ('Irtarn,  A  pp.),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  and  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

I  tuna  (Solwaf  Friti),  an  aesUiary  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and  Scotlaud. 

Ituraea,  Ityraea  ('Irovpakt : ' It ovpxuoi,  Ituraei, 
Ityraei :  ElJeidur),  a  district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  (JeUi- 
Heitk\  which  forms  the  E.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  S.W.  and  8.  by  Gaulanitis, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
ML  Herman  sinks  down  on  the  S.E.,  and  was  in- 
habited by  an  Arabian  people,  of  warlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  whose  great 
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road  lay  through  their  country.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  Israelite*,  they  are  found 
acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  Tbey 
are  scarcely  beard  of  again  till  ac.  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Asmonaean  king  of 
Judah,  Aristobulus,  who  compelled  them  to  profess 
Judaism.  Restored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Asmonaean  bouse,  they  seized  the 
opportunity  offered,  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Coele-Syria,  and  even  be- 
yond Lebanon,  to  Byblos,  Botrys,  and  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenice.  Pompey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
tlie  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  however,  reduced  to  complete  subjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  civil  wars.  Augustus 
gave  Ituraea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  family  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  ™  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipoa,  as  tetrarch. 
Upon  Philip's  death,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
presently  again  separated,  aud  assigned  partly  to 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the 
prince  of  Em  eta.  In  A.  d.  50,  it  was  finally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria,  and  there  are  inscription!  which  prove  that 
the  Ituraeans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a  fact  cosily  explained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  unwalled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural caves  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
Ityt.  [Tkrkus.] 

Iulii  flowAif  :  'IovXi^ruf,  'lov\*t <n\  the  chief 
town  in  Ceos ;  the  birthplace  of  Simonides.  [Ckos.] 
lulus.  1.  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  Asca- 
nius. [Ascanius.]  —  2.  Eldest  son  of  Ascanius, 
who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Silvius. 

Ixion  ('I£la>*),  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 
and  Perimolo,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a 
daughter  of  De'ioneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  or  Phlegycs,  nnd  the  father  of  Pirithous. 
When  De'ioneus  demanded  of  Ixion  tbe  bridal 
gifts  he  had  promised,  Irion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him 
fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zens  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion 
was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon 
created  a  phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 


Ixion  became  the  father  of  a  Centaur.  [Cintacrl] 
Ixion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He 
is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged,  and  compelled 
to  exclaim,  *  Benefactors  should  be  honoured." 

Ixionldes,  *.  e.  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion.  — 
Tbe  Centaurs  are  also  called  fxiomJae. 

Ixru  (1{to>),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  Ixiae  or  Ixia. 

lynx  Ovyt),  daughter  of  Peitho  and  Pan,  or 
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of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zeus,  or 
make  him  fall  in  love  with  Io ;  bat  she  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Hera  into  the  bird  called  lynx. 


J. 


Jaccetani,  n  people  in  Hispania 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 
Jana.  [Janus.] 
JanlcoUum.  [Roma.] 

Janus  and  Jana,  a  pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  as  the  sun  and 
moon.  Tbe  names  Janus  and  Jana  arc  only  other 
forms  of  Dia n vs  and  Diana,  which  words  contain 
tbe  same  root  ns  diet,  day.  Janus  was  worshipped 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  He 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  was 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  under- 
taking, even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames  Pahdcm 
at  Putuldux,  the  u  opener,"  and  Outiut  or  Gn~ 
srrt'ia,  the  "shutter."  In  this  capacity  be  is  re- 
presented with  a  key  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  staff 
or  sceptre  in  his  right  On  earth  also  he  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  commonly 
represented  with  2  heads,  because  every  door  looks 
2  ways.  (Janus  Infrotu.)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  4  heads  {Janus  ipMntrifixmM\  because 
he  presided  over  tbe  4  seasons.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  and 
shuts  ;  and  this  latter  idea  probably  has  reference 
to  his  original  character  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  in 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  night 
At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which 
was  opened  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  times 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, called  a  temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  fo- 
rum. It  appears  to  have  been  left  open  in  war,  to 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to 
assist  the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shut  in 
time  of  peace  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Janus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war :  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
by  Tiberius.  On  new  year's  day,  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  presents 
to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweetnirats  and  cop- 
per coins,  showing  on  one  side  the  double  head  of 
Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  The  general  name 
for  these  presents  was  ttrenat.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called  januaJ), 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jason  {'Idem*).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  Aeson  and  Polymede  or 
Alciraede,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  tbe  Aeo- 
lidae,  at  Iolcus  in  Tbessaly.  Crethous,  who  had 
founded  Iolcus,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeson; 
but  the  bitter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  infant  Jason.  He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  was  now 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
one-suHilalnl  man.  When  Jason  had  grown  up, 
he  came  to  claim  the  throne.    As  he  entered  tbe 
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market-place,  Pelias,  perceiving  he  had  only  one 
Baiidul,  asked  him  who  he  wu ;  whereupon  Jason 
declared  his  name,  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pelias  consented  to  •urrender  it  to  him,  hut  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  the  cane  which  retted  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixns.  An- 
other tradition  related  that  Peliaa,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  bis  subjects  to  a  sacrifice,  which 
be  intended  to  offer  to  Poseidon.    Jason  came 
with  the  rest,  but,  on  his  journey  to  Iolcus,  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river  Ana  unit. 
Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  one-stw- 
daled  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
one  of  his  subjects?   Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  Aee*tes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful 
dragon.    Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argn,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece,    lie  obtained  the  fleece 
with  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  Iolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  memorable  en- 
terprise, and  his  adventures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Arqonautab.]    On  his 
arrival  at  Iolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
found  his  aged  father  Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  again  ;  but  according  to  the  more 
common  tradition,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Peliaa.  Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  bad  before 
changed  a  ram  into  a  Iamb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a  cauldron.   But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, 
and  his  son  A  castas  expelled  Jason  and  Medea 
from  loclus.    They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason 
deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glance  or 
Creusa,  daughter  of  Croon,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Medea  fearfully  revenged  this  insult.    She  sent 
Glance  a  poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  dames.    Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
Jason,  vis.  Merraerui  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
Later  writers  represent  Jason  as  becoming  in  the 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  AeCtes  to  his  kingdom, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.    The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  differently.    According  to  some, 
he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief,  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  lying  under 
it— 2.  Tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
(Did.  of  Antiq.  art  Tagu$\  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  who  established  a  tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pherae.    He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  a  c.  395,  and 
in  a  few  years  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Polvdamas ;  but  even  this  place 
submitted  to  him  in  375.    In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly.    His  power  was  strengthened  by  the 


weakness  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  engaged.  He  was  now  in  a  position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a  public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  which  lie 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
e.  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelopidaa,  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  great  general  and  diplo. 
matist —  as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue,  and  skilful  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  die  rhetoric  of  Gor- 
gias  ;  and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends.  —  3.  Of 
Argot,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  Greece  in  4  books. 

Javolenua  Prisons,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  t>.  79),  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Caeliut  Sabi- 
nut,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Cassian  school. 
[See  p.  144,  b.]  There  are  206  extracts  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest 

J  ax  ax  tea  ('la^dprnt:  Syr,  Syderia,  or  Syhovn), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  confused. 
It  rites  in  the  CoinC-d i  Montes  (A/oassovr),  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  fall  into  the  N.  tide  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2  seat.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jericho  or  Hierichus  (*I«pix<i,  'Upixovx :  Er- 
RiAa  f  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Canaan  it  es,  in  a  plain 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth,  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian, 
rebuilt  nnder  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 

Jerom.    [  H  isrontm  us.  ] 

Jerusalem  or  HISr5B51ymi  ('itpouvdkiin,  'U- 
po06\vfia:  'IspoaoAvfJnif :  JernWr/a,  Arab.  El- 
Kuds,  L  e.  the  Holy  City),  the  capita]  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Israelitisb  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem,  then  called 
Jebus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebutites,  a  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  a  1050,  when  David  took  the  city, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 
It  was  also  established  as  the  permanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
under  RehoWm,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  B.C  588.  In 
B.  c  536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about  24 
years.  In  ac.  332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.  During  the  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus  (b.  c.  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  b.c. 
198.  Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
]  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their  own 
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internal  government,  and  Antiochus  confirmed  tbem 
in  these  privilege* ;  but  the  altered  government  of 
his  ion,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  provoked  a  re- 
bellion, which  was  at  first  pat  down  when  An- 
tiochus took  Jerusalem  nnd  polluted  tbe  temple 
(B.C  170);  bat  the  religious  persecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
new  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  &  c 
163  [Maccababi].  In  B.C.  133,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  its  forti- 
fications dismantled,  but  iu  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maccabee,  John  Hvrcanus, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (B.c.  128)  to  recover  his  fall  power. 
His  son  Aristobulus  assumed  tbe  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  B.  c.  63,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  a>;ain  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  Hvrcamtb,  Hbbodbs, 
and  Palabstjna.  In  a.  d.  70,  tbe  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  tbe  inhabitants  en- 
dured the  utmost  horrors  ;  the  survivors  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  tlavcs,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  rated  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities  ;  and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  ho  established  a  new 
Raman  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  and 
built  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  a.  d.  135.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  tbe  erection  of  several 
churches ;  but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  ttnee  its  conquest  by  tbe  Arabs 
under  Omar  in  A.  d.  638,  have  left  very  few  ves- 
tiges even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles  (in  a  straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a  series  of  valleys, 
from  hills  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  This 
platform  has  a  general  slope  from  W.  to  E.  iu 
highest  point  being  the  summit  of  Mt  Zion,  in 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  w  city  of  David."  The  8.  E.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Aforiah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E. 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acta;  but  theae  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Mt  Zion  is  2535  feet  above 
tho  level  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  tbe 
platform  is  5400  feet  from  N.  to  and  1100  feet 
from  E.  to  W. 

Jocaate  CloaaVnj),  called  Epicacte  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menocceu.%  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  Laius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  Oedipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  son  ;  nnd  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  bad  unwittingly  committed, 
•be  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details  see  Oaoirus. 

Joppe,  Joppa  ('Iovwn :  O.  T.  Japho :  Jaffa)* 
a  very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  and, 


ljefore  the  building  of  Caeaarea,  tbe  only  sea  port 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  called  by 
Strata  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  lay  just  S.  of  the 
boundary  between  Judaea  and  Samaria,  S.W.  of 
Antipatris,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jord&ne*  ('Iop6op7ft,'l6poapot:  Jordan,  Arab. 
Eik-Sieriai  d-Kebir,  or  ei-  Urdu*),  has  it*  source 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Herrnon  (the  S.mont  part  of 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (aft.  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi),  whence  it  flows  S.  into  the  little  lake  Se- 
mechonitia,  and  thence  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence  through  a  narrow 
plain,  depressed  below  tho  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  (Dead  8ta\ 
where  it  is  finally  lost  [  P a  t  a  ehtin a.  ]  Its  coarse, 
from  the  lake  Semechonitis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
about  60  miles ;  the  depression  through  which  it 
runs  consists,  first,  of  a  sandy  valley,  from  5  to  10 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a  lower  valley,  in 
width  about  half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  moat  part, 
beautifully  clothed  with  grass  and  trees  ;  and,  in 
some  places,  there  is  still  a  lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  tbe  river  itself  is 
calculated  at  30  yards,  and  its  average  depth  at  9 
feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  iu  summer, 
but  in  spring  it  liecomes  much  deeper,  and  often 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Jornandes,  or  Jordanea,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  a  Goth  by  birth  ;  was  secretary 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, took  orders,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  common 
statement  that  he  was  bishop  of  Ravenna.  He 
wrote  2  historical  works  in  the  Latin  language. 
1.  D*  Getarum  (Gothormm)  Origin*  H  Rebut  Gf- 
fu,  containing  the  history  of  the  Goths,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  their  subjugation  by  IJelisa- 
rius  in  541.  The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost 
history  of  the  Goths  by  Castiodonia,  to  which  Jor- 
nandes added  various  particulars  ;  but  it  is  com- 
piled without  judgment,  and  is  characterised  by 
partiality  to  the  Goths.  2.  Dt  /teonomm  ae  Tem- 
porum  Suecrtstonr,  a  short  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only 
valuable  for  some  accounts  of  the  barl»arous  nations 
of  the  North,  and  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bited.   Edited  by  Lindenbrog,  Hamburg,  1611. 

Joseph  us,  Flaviua,  the  Jewish  historian,  was 
I  torn  at  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  37.  On  his  mother's  aide 
he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonaean  princea,- 
while  from  his  father,  Matthias,  he  inherited  the 
priestly  office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  of  some  Jewish  pries u  whom  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners. 
After  a  harrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck, 
he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his 
friends,  bat  received  great  presents  from  tbe  em- 
press. On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  bia 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome, 
from  which  he  need  hit  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  ;  bat  failing  in  this,  be  professed  to 
enter  into  the  popular  deigns.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and 
his  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephua  threw  himself 
into  Iotapata,  which  bo  defended  for  47  days. 
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When  tn*  place  was  taken,  the  life  of  Josephus  [ 
was  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  intercession 
of  Titus.  Joseph  us  thereupon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's. 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  S  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  70).  Jo- 
sephua was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespa- 
sian, who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence,  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
nourably to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favour 
was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  as  a  de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
nppears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  died  about  100.  — The 
works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek.  They 
are :  —  1.  Tie  History  of  tie  Jewish  War  (Ilspl 
tov  'Iov&oXkov  vokiftov  1)  'lovootx^r  laroplas  vspl 
aAtitrms),  in  7  books,  published  about  a.  D.  76. 
Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  ac. 
170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  before  Josephus 's 
own  time,  and  give*  a  detailed  account  of  the  fatal 
war  with  Rome.  — 2.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  ('lou- 
SaJxif  ipxouoAoyfa),  jn  20  books,  completed  about 
A.  n.  93,  and  addressed  to  Rpaphroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  *Ps»n«I»H>  ipx»io\oyla  of  Diony- 
aius  of  Haliearnassui.  It  gives  an  account  of 
Jewish  History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.  d.  66,  the  12th  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Floras.  In 
this  work  Josephua  seeks  to  nrcommodate  the  Jewish 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  bis  law  in  a  tone  which  might 
be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xii.),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views 
of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better  than  his  own. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia. 
He  interprets  Exod.  xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  his  work. 
—  3.  His  own  Ufi,  in  one  book.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  same  Epaphroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  a.  d.  97,  since  Agrippa  II.  is  mentioned  in  it 
si  no  longer  living.  —  A.  A  treatise  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Jeu%  or  Against  Apion,  in  2  books,  also 
addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to 
such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apion.]  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  —  5.  Elt  Meutnataiovt  4  **pl 
airrotpdropot  Affyiffpov,  in  1  book.  Its  genuine- 
ness it  doubtful.  It  is  a  declamatory  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
7  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus are  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1720  ;  and  by  Ha- 
vemunp,  Amst  1726. 


Jovianus,  Flavins  Claudius,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  in  June  A.  D.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian  [Juliani'r],  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  effect  hfs  retreat  in  safety,  Jovian  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  February  1 7th,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7  months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Juba  ('I6€at).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  the  throne 
by  Pompey.  Gn  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (B.C.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompcian  general  Attius  Varus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Curio  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  46  Juba 
fought  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  himself, 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus. 
After  this  defeat  he  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  —  9.  King  of 
Mauretama,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child 
at  his  father's  death  (46),  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy, 
where  be  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  marriago 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a  subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  gave  him  Mnuretania  in  exchange 
for  Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.  n.  19.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation ;  and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  bim  divine  honours.  —  Juba  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 
literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were:  —  1.  A  History  of  Africa  (Aietod),  in 
which  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  —  2.  On 
the  Assyrians.  —  3.  A  History  of  Aratna.  —  4.  A 
Rinnan  History  ('Pu/J-cuKij  laropia.).  —  n,  Qtarpt*)} 

leropla,  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  stage.  —  6.  Tltpl  ypcupifrijt,  or  srspl  (<»- 
ypdfmv,  seems  to  have  been  a  general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 
Judaea,  Judmei.  [Palabstina.] 
Jugunthi,  a  German  people,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
man  nic  tribe. 

Jugnrth*  flovyorfpflos  or  *Ioyo>flar>,  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  eon  of  Mastanabal, 
and  a  grandson  of  Maarnissa.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  undo 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  no  with  his  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favour  and  popularity  with  the  Numidians,  that  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.    In  order 
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to  remove  bint  to  a  distance,  Micipsa  sent  him,  in 
B.C.  134,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  assist  Scipio 
against  Numantia.  Here  hit  seal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gained  for  him  the  favour  and  com- 
mendation of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Numidia  he  waa 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of  his  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the 
k  ingdoin  to  Jugurtha  and  hit  2  too*,  Hiempaal  and 
A <i herbal,  in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  Hiemp*al  at  Thirmida.  and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  battle.  Adherbal  fled  to 
Rome  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  senate  ;  but 
Jugurtha,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
n-nate  decreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2  com- 
petitors ;  but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  were  also  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mau- 
rciania,  by  far  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  far  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Ad  herbal  with  a  large  army,  and 
defeated  bira.  Adherbal  mode  his  escape  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugurtha  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities  ;  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possession  of  Cirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  112.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Calpurniu* 
Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  bis  customary  arts ;  and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestia  and 
M.  Scaurua,  his  princip.il  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
from  them  a  favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome  ; 
and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  bis  evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  failed  ;  since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  friends 
of  Bestia  and  Scaurus  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  was  compelled 
to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ven- 
tured on  the  assassination  of  Massive,  whose 
counter  influence  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[Massiva.]  The  war  was  now  renewed;  but 
the  consul.  So.  Postumius  Albinaa,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  ( 1 1 0),  was  able  to  effect  nothing  against 
Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  defeated  by 
Jugurtha  ;  great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  tbe 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people:  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
stantly annulled ;  and  the  consul  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  wai  sent  into  Africa  at  the  bead  of  a 
new  army  (109).  Metellus  was  an  able  general 
and  an  upright  man,  whom  Jugurtha  was  unable 
to  cope  with  in  the  field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes. 
In  the  course  of  2  years  Metellus  frequently  de- 
feated Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Gaetuliaiu.    In  107  Metellus 
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wjis  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Marias ;  but 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania, 
who  bad  advanced  to  his  support  with  a  large 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  by  Marias  ;  and 
Bocchus  purchased  tbe  forgiveness  of  tbe  Romans 
by  surrendering  his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaes- 
tor of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  when, 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan. 
1, 104),  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there 
starved  to  death. 

JQJIa.  L  Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife 
of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  &  c.  68,  and  her 
nephew  pronounced  her  funeral  oration.  —  2. 
Mother  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  saved  the 
life  of  her  brother,  L.  Caesar  [Caesar,  No.  5.]— 
8.  Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  Atius 
Balbus,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustus  [Atia].  — 4.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the 
dictator,  by  Cornelia,  and  his  only  child  in  marriage, 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.  She  was  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  28  yean  older 
than  herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  54.^5. 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  his  only 
child,  was  born  in  39.  She  was  educated  with 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married : 
— 1.  to  M.  Mnrcellut,  her  first  cousin  in  25  :  2. 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Agrippa, 
by  whom  she  bad  3  sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  2  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina :  3.  after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  b»  c.  2 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notorious  adul- 
teries had  been  one  reason  why  her  husband  Ti- 
berius had  quitted  Italy  4  years  before.  Augustus 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania. 
At  the  end  of  5  years  she  was  removed  to  Rhegium, 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  the  bounds  of 
the  city.  Even  the  testament  of  Augustus  showed 
the  inflexibility  of  his  anger.  He  bequeathed  her 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  in  bis 
mausoleum.  Tiberius  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  14) 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  tbe  same  year.  —  6. 
Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Aemfliua 
Paulus.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentiousness, 
and  was  in  consequence  baniihed  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremerus,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  a.  D.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly  20  years. 
She  died  in  2a  It  was  probably  this  Julia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  as  Corinna  in  his  elegies  and  other 
erotic  poms  ;  and  his  intrigues  with  her  appear  to 
have  been  the  cause,  of  the  poet's  banishment  in 
a.  D»  9.  —  7.  Youngest  child  of  Gennanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  born  A.  D.  18;  was  married  to  M. 
Vinicius  in  S3;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
incestuous  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Mesaalina's  instigation.  The  charge 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  was  banished  to  Corsica  as  tbe  partner 
of  ber  guilt.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia, 
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20,  to  her  first  cousin,  Nero,  ton  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina;  and  after  Nero's  death,  to  Rubrllius 
Rlandus,  by  whom  ahe  had  a  son,  Rubelliua 
Plautus.  She,  too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mesaaiina,  59.-9.  Danghter 
of  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavins 
Snbinus,a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  J  alia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse.*— 10. 
Domna  [Domna].  — 1L  Draailla  [Drusilla]. 
—  12  Macsa  [Macs a]. 

Julia  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Albnn  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tiillus  Hostiliiis  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchisea.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  of  Causar.  Under  the  empire  we  find 
an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the  nnme  of 
Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of 
under  their  surnames. 

Juliinus  Didlus.   [Didiub.  ] 

Juliinus,  Flavins  Claudius,  usually  called 
Julian,  and  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Roman  em- 
peror, a.  D.  361 — 363.  He  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople, a.  d.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stant us  by  his  second  wife,  Baailina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great  Julian  and  hU 
elder  brother,  Gallus,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
imperial  family  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  337.  The  2  brothers  were  educated  with 
carp,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  hut  as  they  advanced  to  man- 
hood, tbey  were  watched  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion by  the  emperor  Constantitis.  After  the 
execution  of  Gallus  in  354  [Gallus},  the  life  of 
Julian  was  in  great  peril;  but  he  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  to  pursue  his 
studies.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  hit  attainments 
and  abilities.  Among  his  fellow-student*  were 
Gregory  of  Naaiantus  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Julian  had  already  abandoned  Christianity 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  faith  of  his 
ancestors;  but  fear  of  Conatantius  prevented  him 
from  making  an  open  declaration  of  his  apostacy. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.  In  Novem- 
ber, 355,  he  received  from  Constantios  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ravaging  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
During  the  next  5  years  (356 — 360)  Julian  carried 
on  war  against  the  2  German  confederacies  of  the 
Alemanm  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  internal 
administration  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ;  and  he  gained  the  goodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popularity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
who  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  hit  beat 
troops  to  the  East,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
His  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  marched  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
towards  Constantinople ;  but  Constantius,  who  had 


set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  his  rival,  died  on  his 
march  in  Cilicia.  His  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  1  Ith  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a  pagan,  but  ho 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  be  tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act 
impartially  towards  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the 
heat,  want  of  water,  and  provisions ;  and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a  bloody  en- 
gagement; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
26th  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Jovian 
was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  [JoviAM'R.]  Julian  was  an  extraordinary 
character.  As  a  monarch  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a  man, 
he  was  virtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his 
apostacy  be  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  same  reason  he  has  been  unduly 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant  He 
was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought  but  possessed 
no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries ;  his  works  show  that  be  had 
his  subjects  really  at  heart  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  his  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful  mind,  which 
desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  The  stylo 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  are  his  most  important  works: — 1.  Letter*, 
most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circulation, 
and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
time.  Edited  by  Hey Icr,  Mains,!  82a— 2.  Oration*, 
on  various  subjects,  as  for  instance.  On  the  emperor 
Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  true  and  false  Cy- 
nicism, dec  —  8.  The  Caetart  or  the  Banquet  (Kof- 
aap*t  1}  1vn*i«ior\  a  satirical  composition,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  wit  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take 
their  seat  round  a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as 
they  come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenus, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  and 
by  Harlees,  Eriangen,  1 765. — 4.  Minopooon  or  the 
Enemy  of  the  Beard  (Vktatn*rym»),  a  severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  th« 
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inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  account  of  bis 
austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  —  5. 
Against  tie  Christians  (Kara  Xpurrt avtui/).  This 
work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in 
Cyrill's  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant — The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is  by 
b>{>anheim.  Lips.  1696. 

Julianus,  Salvias,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonine*. 
He  was  praefectus  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  his 
uanie  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  up  the  edkium  jierpctuum*, 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  hate  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clauses  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  provisions.  He  was  a  voluminous  legal 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest 

Julias  flovAlos :  Bib.  Bethsaida :  Et-Tett,  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Palestine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  te- 
tnirch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus. 

Juliobriga  (/r>/or/i//o,  nr.  Iteynosa),  a  town  of 
the  Cantabri  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Iberus. 

Julio  magus,  [Andxcavi.] 

JuiI6p61ia('IouA.»o'»oXif).  [Gordium ; Tarsus.] 

Julias.    [Julia  Gins.] 

Juncarls  (Junqu*ra\  a  town  of  the  Indigetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bar- 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a  plain  covered 
with  rushes  ('lotryitipunr  wfitov). 

Junla.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium- 
vir. —  2.  TertiCs,  or  Tertulla,  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  a.  d.  22. 

Janla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  bouse  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
quins.  But  afterwards  the  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  fa- 
milies were  those  of  Brutus  Bubulcub,  Grac- 

CtlANUft,    NoBBANUS,   PuLLUR,   SlI.ANUS.  The 

Junii  who  lived  under  the  empire,  arc  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  surnames. 

Juuo,  called  Hera  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  ( H  bra.] 
The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root  as  Ju-pitcr. 
As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods, 
so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju- 
piter. She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  from  early  times,  with  the  surname  of 
liegma.  At  a  later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Vcii  to  Rome,  where  a 
sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  male  sex,  so 
Juno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup> 
posed  to  accompany  every  woman  through  life, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  special  surnames  of  Virgimali*  and 
Afatrona,  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigena 
and  SosjMta,  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lanovium.  On  their  birth- 
day women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno  surnamed  A'u- 
taliSy  just  as  men  sacrificed  to  their  genius  natal  is. 
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The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  all  the  women, 
in  honour  of  Juno,  was  called  MatronaJta  (IHet.  of 
Ant.  s.  r.),  and  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  ber  power 
of  making  them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 
festival  I'upuUfngia  {Dui.  of  Ant,  $.  o.),  as  well  as 
in  the  surname  of  Februli*,  Ftbruata,  Februta,  or 
Februalu.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  of 
Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitol ine  hill, 
which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  important 
period  in  a  woman's  life  is  that  of  her  marriage, 
and  she  wns  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Jtujtt  or 
Jugaiis,  and  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  such  as 
Pnmvha,  CYiuio,  Lttcina,  &c  The  month  of  June, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Juno- 
nius,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  favourable 
period  for  marrying.  Women  in  childbed  invoked 
Juno  Lucina  to  help  them,  and  newly-born  children 
were  likewise  under  her  protection :  hence  she  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Anemia  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cupra,  She  was  also  worshipped  at 
Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibor,  Praeneste,  and 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Reeinn 
Juno  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  type  of  the 
Greek  Hera  is  commonly  adopted 

Jupiter,  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article  [Zaus.]  Ju- 
piter was  originally  an  elemental  divinity,  and  his 
name  signifies  the  father  or  lord  of  heaven,  being 
a  contraction  of  Diovi*  pater,  or  Diespittr.  Being 
the  lord  of  heaven,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  rain,  storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  whence 
he  had  the  epithets  of  Pluvius,  Fu/ynrator,  Tomi- 
trualis,  TiMatu,  and  Fulmmatur.  As  the  pebble 
or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning, Jupiter  wns  frequently  represented  with  such 
a  stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  In 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sacred 
symbols  of  Jupiter,  viz.  the  sceptre  and  flint  stone, 
together  with  some  grass  from  his  temple,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion  was  expressed  by 
per  Jovem  Lapidem  jurat*.  In  consequence  of  his 
possessing  such  powers  over  the  elements, and  espe- 
cially of  his  always  having  the  thunderbolt  at  his 
command,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
Best  and  Most  High  (Optimus  Majrimua).  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Capitoli- 
nus  and  Tarpeius,  He  was  regarded  as  the  special 
protector  of  Rome.  As  such  be  was  worshipped  by 
the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  office ;  and  the 
triumph  of  a  victorious  general  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  therefore  bore  the  sur- 
names of  Impcralur,  Victor,  /netrvM*,  Stator,  i>f>i- 
tulus,  Feretrius,  Praedator,  Triumphator,  and  the 
like.  Under  all  these  surnames  be  had  temples  or 
statues  at  Rome  ;  and  2  temples,  via.  those  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Ferctrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  CupitUmu*,  he  presided  over 
tbo  great  Roman  games  ;  and  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  LatiaiU  or  Latiaria,  over  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  de- 
termined the  course  of  all  human  affairs.  He  fore- 
saw the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  if  were 
the  results  of  his  will.  He  revealed  the  future  to 
man  through  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of 
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birds,  which  arc  hence  called  the  messengers  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  god  himself  is  designated  as 
Prodigialu,  that  it,  the  sender  of  prodigies.  For 
the  same  reason  the  god  was  invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, together  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  begin- 
ning itself.  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice  and 
virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  presided  over  all  transactions  which  were  liased 
upon  faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was 
his  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ; 
and  hence  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  perjury,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  —  As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven, 
and  consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
colour  was  sacred  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa- 
crificed to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
by  4  white  horses,  bis  priests  wore  white  at]*, 
and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol  the  day  they  en- 
tered on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  FUtmm 
Dialis,  who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
flamens.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Fhmum.)  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

Jura  or  Junuras  Mans  (Jura),  a  mnge  of 
mountains,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  Letnanus  as 
far  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  (Am/utt  near  Ba*lt\, 
on  the  Rome,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Sequani  and  Helvetii. 

justlnlana.  1.  Prim*,  a  town  in  Illyria,  near 
Tauresinnt,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor  ;  H  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  the  Servian  kings.  —  0.  Secunda, 
also  a  town  in  Hlyria,  previously  called  Ulpiana, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

Justinianus,  raniamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.  o.  527 — 56.5.  He  was  born  near 
Tauresinra  in  Illyria,  a.  o.  483  ;  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Justinus,  in  520  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  527  ;  married  the  beautiful 
but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him ;  and  died  in  565, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He 
wm,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a  firm 
supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  title  of  Great ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  a  heretic,  being  one 
of  the  adherents  of  Nestorianism.  His  foreign 
want  were  glorious,  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
by  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  was  overthrown  by  Bclisarius,  and  their 
king  Gelimer  led  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 
likewise  destroyed,  by  the  successive  victories  of 
Bclisarius  and  Narses.  [Bblisarius  ;  Narsea.] 
Justinian  adorned  Constantinople  with  many  public 
buildings  of  great  magnificence  ;  but  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
covutouMMsa  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. — The 
great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation.  He  re- 
solved to  establish  a  perfect  system  of  written  le- 
gislation for  all  his  dominions  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
to  make  2  great  collections  one  of  the  imperial 
constitutions,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  works  of  jurists.    His  first  work  was  the  | 
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collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions.  This  ho 
commenced  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  10, 
who  completed  their  labours  m  the  following 
year  (529)  ;  and  their  collection  was  declared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  Jittxmamut  Code*.  —  In 
530  Tribonian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commi»> 
sion  of  1 0  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow- labourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking. Tribonian  selected  16  coadjutors;  and 
this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re- 
ceived from  former  emperors  "auctoritatem  con- 
acribendarum  interpretandique  legum."  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  their  materials  into  50  Rooks, and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  (TUili).  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digetta  or  Pan~ 
drrtae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3  years  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extracts,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers 
made  use  of  nearly  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  3,000,000  lines.— The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a  complete  body  of  law ;  but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian, 
Tbeonhilus,  and  Dorotheus,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  the  elements  of 
the  law  (Uffum  tncuwibuhi),  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered with  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they 
produced  a  treatise  under  the  title  of  Itutitutunw$, 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institntiones  of  Gaius. 
[Gaiusl]  The  Institution™  consisted  of  4  books, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institntiones,  50  de- 
cisiones  and  some  new  constitutinnes  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ;  and  accordingly  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones  and  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  (Coder  RepetHae  PraeUetionu)  n  the  Code 
that  we  now  possess  in  12  books  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  —  Justinian  subsequently 
published  various  new  constitutiones  to  which  ho 
gave  the  name  of  Novella*  CoutHtntionea.  These 
Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Cods  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  between 
535  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  official  compilation  of  these  Novella*  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  —  The  4  legislative 
works  of  Justinian,  the  Institution**,  Digesta  or 
Pandeetae,  Code*,  and  NoveUae,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Civihs,  and  form 
the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe.  —  The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Gotho- 
fredus  and  Van  Leeuwen,  Amst  1663, 2  vols.  fol. ; 
by  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg,  Gotting.  1776 — 
1797,  2  vols.  4to. ;  and  by  Reck,  Lips.  1836, 
2  vols.  4  to. 

Justinus.   1.  The  historian,  of  uncertain  date, 
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but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  4  th  or  5th 
century  of  our  aera,  U  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  Historiarum  J'kdippicarum  Libri 
XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Hidoriae 
Philippieae  of  Tragus  Pompeius,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippieae  was  given 
to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  its 
branches ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Tragus  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  many 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy to  tbe  conquest  of  the  East  by  Rome.  The 
original  work  of  Tragus,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost.  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Tragus,  as  a  selection  of 
such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being 
generally  known.  Edited  by  Graevius,  Lug.  Bat 
1683  ;  by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  1719  and  1760  ; 
and  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1827,  3  vols.— 2.  Sur- 
named  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  was  born  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  the  Shcchem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  city  in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  ns  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as 
a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  :  —  1.  An  Apology  for  the  Christian**  address 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ;  2.  A  Second  A  po- 
lity for  the  Ckrifthtm,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus ;  3.  A  Dialoyve  uuth 
Tryjihtm  the  Jew,  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jenn,  1842—1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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laea,  was  a  contemporary  of  tbe  historian  Joseph  us, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jutnrna,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Latitun, 
famous  for  its  healing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices ;  a  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martius  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  1 1  th  of  January.  A  pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Juturnae,  whence  we 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  nymph  Jutnrna  is 
not  connected  with  jnoit,  but  probably  with  juvart. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  writers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appears  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Turaus. 

Juvavum  or  JuvavXa  (Salzhuru\  a  town  in 
Noiicum,  on  the  river  Jovavus  or  Isonta  (Su/za), 
was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heruli  in  the  5th 
century,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Juvenilis,  De-clmus  Junius,  tbe  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  life  we  have  few  authentic 
particulars.     His  ancient  biographers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  or  the  "alumnus"  of  a  rich  | 
freedman  ;  that  he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had 


LABDACUS. 

nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing ;  that,  having  subsequently  composed  some 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  cultivate  assiduously  satirical  composition ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  Paris 
becoming  known  to  the  court,  the  poet,  although 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,  in  a  remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterward*.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  Juvenal,  was  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
mi  tian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished 
by  this  emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  dearly  un- 
tenable. 1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in 
A.  D.  83,  upon  suspiciou  of  an  intrigue  with  tbe 
empress  Domitia.  2.  The  4th  satire,  as  appears 
fnnn  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  49th  line, 
wag  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Marina 
Priscua,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.  These  po- 
sitions admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  hence  it  is  esta- 
blished that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least  17  years 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  some  of  his 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Domitian. 
—  The  only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon 
which  wc  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aqui- 
num,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity*  was  at  least 
his  chosen  residence  {Sat.  iiu  31 9),  and  that  he  is 
in  all  probability  tbe  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  3  epigrams.  There  is,  perhaps,  another 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit.  We  are  told 
that  he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
even*  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a  finished 
rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  and  sonorous. 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  roost  indignant  terms ; 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeration  which  per- 
vades all  his  invectives  leaves  us  in  doubt  bow  far 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed 
for  show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
16  satires,  the  last  being  a  fragment  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters. Edited  by  Ruperti,  Lips.  1819 ;  and  by 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839. 
Juventas.  [IIxbi.] 

Juventlus.  L  Celani.  [Cklaua.]  — 8.  Late- 
renaia.  [Latbrxnsis.]— 3.  Thalna.  [Thalna.J 


[Ctp- 


Labda  (Adsea), .daughter  of  the 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  ~ 

8BLUS.] 

Labdacldae.  [Labdacus.] 

Labdacus  ( Ad$5axo»),  son  of  the  Tbeban  king, 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus.  Lab- 
dacus lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nycteus,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a  brother  of  Nyc- 
teus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
Lycus  surrendered  the  government  to  him  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Lai  us,  the  father  of  Oedipus.  —  The  name  Labda- 
cldae is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus,  —  Oedipus,  Polynices,  Eteocles  and 
Antigone. 
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Labd&lum.  [Syracusae.] 

Labeatet,  a  warlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whose 
chief  town  waa  Scodrm,  and  in  whose  territory  was 
the  Labeatia  Pal  as  (Lake  of  Scutari},  through 
which  the  river  Baibana  (/ioanua)  run*. 

Labeo,  Antiatln*.  L  A  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a.  c.  42.  — 
8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  n  still  more  eminent 
jurist.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  bia 
lather,  and  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au- 
gustus. It  is  probable  that  the  Laheom  intanun 
of  Horace  (Sut.  L  3.  80)  was  a  stroke  levelled 
against  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please  the  emp.-ror. 
Ixibco  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  which  are 
cited  in  the  Digest.  He  was  the  founder  af  one  of 
the  2  great  legal  schools,  spoken  of  under  Capito. 

Labio,  Q.  Fablus,  quaestor  urbanus  ac.  196; 
praetor  189,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus ;  and  consul  183. 

Laberioa,  Declmua,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  born  about 
n.  c.  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
At  Caesar '•  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
Synts,  a  professional  mimus,  seems  to  have  chal- 
lenged all  his  craft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
neous farce,  and  Caesar  offered  Laberius  500,000 
sesterces  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Laberius  was  60 
years  old,  and  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  infa- 
mous, but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent 
to  a  command,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had  however  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it.  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
haps indignation:  and  during  the  performance  he 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various  characters 
to  point  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out,  —  **  Marry  I 
Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom,"  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dictator;  and  in  another 
mime  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim  **  Needs 
must  be  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adread."  Caesar, 
impartially  or  vindictively,  awarded  the  prise  to 
Syrus.  The  prologue  of  Laberius  has  been  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  7)  ;  and  if  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  atyle,  he  would  rank 
above  Terence,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
dramatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  great 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  although  he  is 
depreciated  by  Horace  (SaL  I  10.  6). 

Labicum,  Lablci,  Lavlcum,  Lavlci  (Labici- 
nus :  Coionna),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  mountain,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Home,  W.  of  Praeneste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum. 
It  was  an  ally  of  the  Acqui ;  it  waa  taken  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  ac.  418. 

Labienus.  L  T.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pretence 
of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had  joined  Sa- 
turninus  (100),  and  had  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio 
or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
[Kahirius]  In  his  tribuneship  Labienus  was 
entirely  devoted  to  Caesar's  interests.  Accordingly 
when  Caesar  went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  58,  he 
took  Labienus  with  him  as  his  legatus.  Labienus 
continued  with  Caesar  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  officer 
he  had.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49,  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Pompey.  His 
defection  caused  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pom- 
pcian  party  ;  but  he  disappointed  the  expectations 
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of  his  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  his  old  com- 
mander at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  —  2.  <L,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  by  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Oroc.es,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, 42.  Two  j ears  afterwards  he  persuaded 
Orodes  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  a 
Parthian  army ;  and  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Dccidius  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  M  i nor.  Dot  in  the  following 
year,  39,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  Antony's 
legates,  defeated  the  Parthian  a.  Labienus  fled' in 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  death.  —  8.  T.,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  either  ton  or 
grandson  of  No.  ].  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  family,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus 
perished,  about  a.  d.  12. 

Labranda  (tA  Adi^aySa  ;  Aaipay&tvs,  Aa6pav- 
Jvo**,  Labrandcnus),  a  town  in  Carta,  68  stadia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a  hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some  ruins  at  JuJdi  to  bo 
those  of  the  temple  ;  but  this  is  doubtful 

Labro,  a  sea-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Liburnum,  mentioned  by  Zosimua,  and  the 
modern  Licomo  or  Leghorn.  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Portua  Pisanus  corre- 
sponds to  Leghorn. 

Labua  or  Labfitaa  (AiSoi  or  AaSoirrat :  Sobad 
Kok,  part  of  the  Elbmrx),  a  mountain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi  M  on  tea. 

Labynetus  (AosTfonTot),  a  mime  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The 
Labynetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  74)  as 
mediating  a  peace  between  Cvaxares  and  Alva  ties, 
is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Laby- 
netus who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  77)  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  BeUhnzzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  writers  he  is  called  Nabonadius  or  Nabonidns. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  [Cyrus.] 

Labyrinthus.   [See  Dirt.  o/Amtiq.  a.  «.] 

Lacedaemon  (AaKtialu*»\  son  of  Zens  and 
Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Amyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  La>  edaemon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
his  wife.  [Sparta.] 

LacedaemSnlu*  (AaaeScu^viot ),  son  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Lac&daa  (Acurnoat),  or  Loo  cedes  (Herod,  vi. 
127),  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  Mclas. 
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LACYDES. 


Lacetini,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia  at 
the  foot  of  the  Py renew. 

Lacharea  (Aax^pvt).  1-  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  B.  c.  296, 
when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  When 
Athens  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  Lacharea  made  bis  escape  to  Thebes. 
—  9.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 

Laches  (Adxm),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c 
427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  418.  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  as  not  over-acute  in  argument,  and 
with  temper  on  a  par  with  his  acnteness. 

Lachesia,  one  of  the  Pates.  [Mokrac.] 

Laola  or  Lacladae  (Aaxi'a,  AaKidJai  :  Aaxid&rit, 
Aa«r<evt),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Oeneia,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athena 

LaetnXtun  (Aoatnoy  tutpor),  a  promontory  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Tnrentine  gulf. 
It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lacinia. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
hare  given  the  modern  name  to  the  promontory, 
Capo  dtUe  Colon  ne  or  Capo  di  Sao  (rdt).  Han- 
nibal dedicated  in  this  temple  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybius 
made  use  hi  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  (Alecijype),  a  town  in  Hispania  Daetica 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  W.  of  Malaca. 

Lacmon  or  Lactam  ( AiLk^wv,  Adutnos\  the  N. 
part  of  Mt  Pindus,  in  which  the  rirer  Aous  takes 
iu  origin. 

Lacobriga,  1.  (Looera),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia  on  the  road 
from  Asturicn  to  T  nrraco.  —  2.  (Latjoa),  a  town  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Prom.  Sacrum. 

Lacdnlca  (Aax«m«4),  sometimes  called  Laconla 
by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  Meaaenia,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea. 
Laconica  was  a  long  valley,  running  southwards  to 
the  eoa,  and  was  inclosed  on  3  sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  N.  it  was  w|»a  rated  by  Mt  Parnon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mt  St  iritis  from  Arcadia.  It  was 
bounded  by  Mt  Taygetus  on  the  W.  and  by  Mt. 
Parnon  on  the  E.,  which  are  2  masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Mt  Taygetus  terminating  at 
the  Prom.  Taenarum,  and  Mt.  Parnon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thomax  and  Zarex,  termi- 
nating at  the  Prom.  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas 
flows  through  the  valley  h'ing  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulf. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  the  hollow  fxta- 
daemon.  below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede,  and 
the  valley  opens  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  there  U  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  marble  quarries  near 
Taenarus.  Off  the  coast  shell- fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  inferior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides 
a«  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy.    On  the  N.  the 


country  could  only  be  invaded  by  the  valley*  of  the 
Eurotas  and  the  Oenus  ;  the  range  of  Taygetus 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  harrier  on  the  \V. ; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  E.  eoa»t 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [Sparta]. — The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been  Cynurians 
and  Lelegea  They  were  expelled  or  conquer*  d  by 
the  Achaean  s,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Dorians  afterwards 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  became  the  ruling  race 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name 
of  Perioed  (ntpfawoi).  The  general  name  for  the 
inhabitants  is  Laconea  (Advwrvs)  orLacedaemSnli 
(Aoireetu/ioVtoi)  ;  but  the  Periotri  are  frequently 
called  Lacedaemonti,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Spartans. 

Laconlcus  8inut  (arfAwot  Aawvia-it),  a  gulf  in 
the  S.  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Eurotas 
falls  beginning  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenarum  and  E. 
at  the  Prom.  Malea, 

Lactantlui,  a  celebrated  Christian  Father,  but 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.  In  modern  work* 
we  find  him  denominated  Luatu  Coelimt  Firm*  m  us 
Lactantius ;  but  the  2  former  appellations,  in  the 
2nd  of  which  Caeciliut  is  often  substituted  for 
(Witts,  are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  the  3 
latter  are  frequently  presented  in  an  inverted  order. 
Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  far  advanced  in  life  about 
a.  d.  315,  he  must  have  been  born  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  Italy, 
possibly  at  Firmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainiy 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Arnobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame 
became  so  widely  extended,  that  about  801  he 
was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedia, 
and  there  to  practise  his  art  At  this  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  Christian  He  was  summoned 
to  Gaul,  about  312 — 318,  when  now  an  old  man, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispu*,  son  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  10 
or  12  years  afterwards  (325—330.)  —  The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius  are :  — -  I.  Divimnm  Instilm- 
tionum  Lihri  VII.,  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Christ- 
ianity, intended  to  supersede  the  less  perfect 
treatises  of  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 
Each  of  the  7  books  bears  a  separate  title  :  (I.)  Dt 
Falsa  Ittlipione.  (2.)  Do  Origin*  Erroris.  (3.) 
Dt  Falsa  Sapientia.  (4*.)  Dt  Vera  Sapicntia  tt 
Rtligiont.  (5.)  Dt  Jtutitia.  (6.)  Dt  Vtro  Cult*. 
(7.)  Dt  Vita  Beata.  —  2.  An  Kpitomt  of  the  In- 
stitutions. —  3.  Dt  Ira  Dei.  —  4.  Dt  Opificio  Dti 
a  Dt  Formations  Hominit.  —  5.  Dt  MortUms  Per- 
stcuiorum.  —  6.  Various  Poems,  most  of  which 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lactantius.  —  The 
style  of  Lactantius,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Christian  Cicero,  and  not  unde- 
servedly. The  best  edition  of  Lactantius  is  by  Le 
Bran  and  Lenglet  dn  Frcsnov,  Paris,  1 748. 

Lactarlus  Mons  or  Lactis  Mons,  a  mountain 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines,  4  miles 
E.  of  Stabiae,  so  called  because  the  cows  which 
grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk.  Here 
Narse*  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths,  a.  d.  553. 

Lacydea  (Aoxttiit),  a  native  of  Crrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus  aa  president  of  the  Academy  at 
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Athens.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were 
delivered  was  a  garden,  named  the  Lucy/emit  (Aa- 
Ku&tiov),  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend 
Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamus.  This  al- 
teration in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
New  Academy.  He  died  about  215,  from  the 
effects,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drinking. 

Lad*  ( Aao7j),  an  uland  off  the  VV.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  mils. 

Ladon  (AdoW),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Ge,  or  of  Phorcys 
and  Get©.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ;  and  the 
representation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeus 
among  the  stars. 

Ladon  (AioW).  1.  A  rirer  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  neorClitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alpheus  between 
Heraea  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladon  is  the 
husband  of  Stympbalis,  and  the  father  of  Daphne 
nnd  Metope.  —  2.  A  small  river  in  Elis,  which 
rose  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
Penfins. 

Laeetani,  a  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarracnnensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  ( Uvbrtgul ),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lale- 
tani,  whose  country,  Laletanla  produced  good 
wine,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Barcino. 

Laelapa  (AaTAa^),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procris  which 
bore  this  name.  Procris  had  received  this  swift 
animal  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
Cephalus.  When  the  Teumessian  fox  was  sent 
to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog 
Ijaclaps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
fox,  but  Zeus  changed  both  animals  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 

Laellanus,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  emperor  in 
Gaid  after  the  death  of  Postumus,  a.  o.  267, 
was  slain,  after  a  few  months,  by  his  own  soldiers, 
who  proclaimed  VicroRiNUS  in  his  stead. 

LaalXua.  1.  C,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  African  us  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  all  his  cam- 
paigns. He  was  consul  a.  c  1 90,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  —  2.  C  ,  sumomed 
Sapiens,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with 
Scipio  African  us  the  younger  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  father's  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Ciceros  trea- 
tise Laeii/i*  sive  >>•■  Aminlui.  He  was  born  about 
186,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  151  ;  praetor  145 ;  and 
consul  140.  Though  not  devoid  of  military  talents, 
as  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus 
proved,  he  was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  soldier, 
and  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  from  Panae- 
tius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  ; 
his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also  ; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio's  conversation  ;  and  the 
satirist  Lucilius  wan  his  familiar  companion.  The 
political  opinions  of  Laelius  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  li is  life.  He  endeavoured,  pro- 
bably during  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a  re-division 
of  the  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Wise  or  the  Prudent  He  afterwards 
became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  ariatocratical 
party.    Several  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  the 
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time  of  Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by 
smoothness  (lenihu)  than  by  power.  —  I  melius  is 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Ciceros  dialogue  /><• 
A  micititk,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  IM  Se- 
nt du/e,  and  in  the  De  liepuUica.  His  two  daughter* 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  aud  it 
is  one  of  Seneca's  injunctions  to  his  friend  Luciliu* 
**  to  live  like  Laelius." 

Laenas,  PopDIus.  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Un- 
man*, for  their  sternness,  cruelly,  and  haughtiness 
of  character.  L  M .,  4  times  cousul  u.  c.  359, 356, 
350,  346.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Gauls,  for  which 
he  celebrated  a  triumph — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a  plebeian.  —2.  M..  praetor  176,  consul  172,  and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  he  defeated  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers  ;  and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  he  sold  them  all 
as  slaves.— 3.  C,  brother  of  No,  2,  was  consul 
172.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Egypt.  Antio- 
chus  was  just  marching  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
pilius  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king, 
and  ordered  bira  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  be  had 
given  a  decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  Rome. —4.  P.,  cousul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  wua 
charged  by  the  victorious  arUtocratical  party  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the  bard- 
heartedness  of  his  family.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  after  his  death. 

Laertes  (Aaiynjt),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son  of 
Acrisius  and  Chalcomedusa,  and  husband  of  Anti- 
clea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulywes  and 
Ctimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [Anticlba.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydoniaa  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Laertlus.  Diogenes.  [Diooknks.] 

Laestrygones  (AaiaxpiryoV#j),  a  savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  governed  by  Antii'iiatkh 
and  Lam  us.  They  belong  however  to  mythology 
rather  than  to  history.  The  modern  interpreters 
of  Homer  place  them  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  themselves  placed  tbem  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  are 
therefore  called  Laestryjomi  Cumpi.  The  Romans 
however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  regarded  the  prom.  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lamtis,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence  Horace 
(Curw.  iii.  16.  34)  speaks  of  Larstrygonia  Ikuxhtu 
in  umpAora,  that  i»,  Formian  wine;  and  Ovid  (Met. 
xiv.  233)  calls  Formiae,  Laestrygonit  Lami  i'rbt. 

Lacvi  or  Levi,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Tronspadana  on  the  river  Ticiuus,  who,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of  Ticinum 
(Pavia). 

Laevinus,  Valerius.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  c  280,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The  king 
wrote  to  Laevinus,  offering  to  arbitrate  between 
Rome  and  Tarentum  ;  but  Laevinus  bluntly  bode 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Epirus. 
An  Epirot  spy  baring  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  Ijacvinus  showed  him  the  legions  under 
arms,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  if  he  was 
curious  about  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  see  them  himself!  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Siris.—  9.  M.,  praetor  21.%  crossed 
over  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  against  Philip. 
He  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211, 
when  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum.  He  continued  as 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  yean,  and  in  208 
made  n  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4  successive  days  in  the 
forum.  —  S.  C,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mother's 
side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  ngainst  the  Ligurian*. 

LagOS,  a  city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Lagus  (Ad*yoi),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  the  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  ne  married 
Arsinoe*,  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  hare  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

Lais  (Aofr),  the  name  of  2  celebrated  Grecian 
Fletaerae,  or  courtesans.  —  L  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice.  —  2.  The 
younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Thnandra,  and  was 
probably  born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  story,  however,  involve*  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name,  She  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phryne,  She  became  enamoured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippostratna, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Theasaly.  Here,  it  is 
said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealons  of  her 
beauty,  enticed  her  into  a  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

Lai ua  (Adlor),  son  of  Labdacus,  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 
[Labdacur.]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Ara- 
phion  and  Zethus,  Lai  us  took  refuge  with  Pelopa 
in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  Laius  returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  married  Jocasta,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.   For  details  see  Obdifus. 

L&l&ge,  a  common  name  of  courtezans,  from  the 
Greek  AoAa<yh,  prattling,  used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, "  little  prattler." 

Lalet&ni  [Labbtani.] 

Lam&chus  (Adfiax^f),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Alciliades  audi 
I  Nicias,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  b»c  415. 

He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a  sally  of 
I  the  besieged.  He  appears  amongst  the  dramatis 
personae  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  brave  and  some- 
what blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  war,  and 
thankful,  moreover, for  its  pay.  Plutarch  describes 
him  as  brave,  but  so  poor,  that  on  every  fresh 
appointment  he  used  to  beg  for  money  from  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes. 

Lamitua  ( L/tmatoX,  a  river  in  Bmttium,  neap 
Croton,  which  falls  into  the  Lameticns  Sinus. 
Upon  it  was  the  town  Lametlai  (Si.  Em/emia). 

Lamia  (Asytfa).  L  A  female  phantom.  [Em- 
puiu.]— 2.  A  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
was  a  favourite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Lamia,  Aellus,  This  family  claimed  a  high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
mythical  hero,  Lamps. —L  L.,  a  Roman  eques, 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cali- 
linarian  conspiracy,  B,  c.  63,  and  was  accordingly 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabtniu's 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  was  subsequently  recalled 
from  exile,  and  during  the  civil  wars  espoused 
Caesar's  party.  —  9,  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  a.  o.  3.  He  was 
made  praefectns  nrbi  in  32,  but  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  —  3.  L.,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ;  but  during  the 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  of  her  by 
Domittan,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his  mistress, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Lamia  (Aouia:  Aa/utvt,  Aafiidnft:  Zeitnn  or 
Zrituni),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Achelous,  and  AO  stadia  inland 
from  the  Maltac  gulf,  on  which  it  possessed  a 
harbour,  called  Phalara.  It  has  given  iU  name 
to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  confe- 
derate Greeks  against  Antipater  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  ac  323.  The  confederates  under 
the  command  of  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian,  de- 
feated Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  Leosthenes 
was  killed  during  the  siege  ;  and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  following  year  (322), 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatua.  The 
confederates  under  the  command  of  Antiphilus  de- 
feated Leonnatua  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon 
afterwards  Antipater  was  joined  by  Craterus ;  and 
thus  strengthened  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Lara  ion  war. 

Lam  infant  (Laminitanus),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  95  miles  S.E.  of 
Toletum. 

Lamps  or  Lappa  (Adfurrt,  Aiwmj :  Aa/iirat.ir, 
Aauws^t),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a  little  inland, 
S.  of  Hy  dram  una,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aga- 
memnon, but  to  have  been  called  after  Lam  pus. 

Lampea  (if  Ad>rtia)  or  Lampeus  Xoos,  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Erymanthus,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Acbaia  and  El  is. 

Lampotla  (Aasivrrfq),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neaera.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
tnsa  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon, 

Lampon  (Adfiw),  an  Athenian,  a  celebrated 
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soothsayer  and  interpreter  of  oracles.  In  con- 
junction with  Xenocritus,  he  led  the  colony  which 
founded  Tburii  in  Italy,  a.  c.  443. 

lunponla,  or  •lum  (Aa^nruf tia,  -6*iav),  an 
important  city  of  Mytia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  near  the  border*  of  Aeolia. 

Iaapn,  Lamprae,  or  lamptrae  (AapirpJL, 
Ao/orpcU,  Aat»*Tpal :  Aafiwptvs :  iAtinorica),  a 
demus  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon- 
tory Astypalaea,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheia. 
It  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  city. 

Lampridlua,  A&llua,  one  of  the  Scrip/ores  HU- 
toriat  Amguttae^  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  Utcs  of  the  em- 
perors :  —  1.  Commodus  ;  2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
menus  ;  3.  Elagabalus,  and  4.  Alexander  Severn*. 
It  is  not  improtwible  that  Lampridius  is  the  same 
a*  S partial iiis,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  Aelius  Lampridius  Spartianus.  For  the 
editions  of  Lampridius,  see  Capitolinus. 

LampaaCTU  (Adfi^aKot:  AafufauctirSt :  Lap- 
tuLi,  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possessed  a 
good  harbour.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; 
and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Themiktoclea  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  •  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  the  phi- 
losophers AilimantnH  and  Metrodorus,  and  the 
rhetorician  Anaximene*.  Lampsacus  was  a  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans  :  the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbrycia,  connecU  its  old  inhabitanU 
with  the  Thracian  Bkubycbs. 

Lam  us  (Aomoi),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Laeatrvgones,  was  said  to  hare  founded  For- 
raiae,  in  Italy.  [FoRMlAK.] 

Lamus  (Ad>ot :  Lamas),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  Aipera  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  ;  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Lancia  (Lancienses).  L  {Soliaxco  or  Sollamcta, 
near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Asturcs  in  HUpania 
Tarraconensia,  9  miles  E.  of  Legio,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.— 3.  Surnamed  Oppidana,  n  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  not  hir  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Munda. 

Langobardi  or  Longobardi,  corrupted  into  Lom- 
barda,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race.  They 
dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near 
the  river  Saale  ;  but  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  for  a  time  subject  to  Maroboduus  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  disappear  from 
hittory  for  4  centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards  ;  and  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
en  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
lleruli.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
for  30  years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Oe- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  a.  d.  £68,  Alboin,  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command  they  had 
defeated  the  Qepidae,  led  his  nation  across  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  plains  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  Lorn- 
hardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charlemagne. — 
Paulus  Diaconus,  who  was  a  Lombard  by  birth. 
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derives  their  name  of  Langohardi  from  their  long 
beards  ;  but  modern  critics  reject  this  etymology, 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Horde  signifies  in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in 
Magdeburg  called  the  lange  Horde.  Paulus  Dia- 
conus also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called  Vinilit 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Lango- 
bardi  or  Lung-Beards,  till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Lanlee  (Ao*6n|),  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitus. 

Lanuvlum  (Lanuvlnus:  Lavigna),  an  ancient 
city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  municipium.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Under  the  empire  it  obtained  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Lanuvium  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

Laocdon  (AookcW).  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Antenor  or  Acoe'tes,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  ha  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ;  and 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2  fearful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  bis  2  sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2  boys,  and  then  around  the  father,  and 
thus  all  3  perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Triton  is.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
suffered  this  fearful  death  is  differently,  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  his 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  he 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ;  or,  according 
to  others  again,  becanse  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  I^aocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
—  The  story  of  Laocoon  *s  death  was  a  fine  subject 
for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Bacchvlides,  Sophocles,  Kuphonon,  Virgil, 
and  others.  His  death  also  formed  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  works  of  art ;  and  a  magnificent 
group,  representing  the  father  and  his  2  sons  en- 
twined by  the  2  serpents,  is  still  extant,  and 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  [Aob&anokr.] 

Laodamai  (AaotdfMs).  L  Son  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete.  —  2.  Son  of 
Eteocles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign  the 
Epignni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaeon.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  Laodamas 
fled  to  the  Encheleans  in  Illyricum. 

Laodamla  (Aa»8a^«a).  L  Daughter  of  Acas- 
tns,  and  wife  of  Protesilans.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  bo 
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allowed  to  converse  with  him  for  only  3  hours. 
The  request  was  granted.  Hermes  led  Protesi- 
Uus  back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus 
died  a  second  time,  Laodamia  died  with  him.  A 
Inter  tradition  states,  that  after  the  second  death  of 
Protesilans,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  divine  honours  ;  but  as 
her  father  Acastus  interfered,  and  commanded  her 
to  burn  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  fire. 

S.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  became  by  Zeus 
the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  weaving.  — 8.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  called  Arsinoe. 

La&dlce  (AooSirn).  1.  Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  Acamas,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acamas  the  mother 
of  Munitus.  On  the  death  of  this  son,  she  leaped 
down  a  precipice,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth. — 2.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaem- 
nestra  (Horn.  //.  ix.  146),  called  Elcctra  by  the 
tragic  poets.  [Elrttra.]  — 8.  Mother  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy.— 4.  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  For 
details,  see  p.  55,  a.  —  5.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus, and  mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and 
Antiochus  tho  Great— 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Pontus,  and  granddaughter  of  No.  4.-7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a  sister  of  No.  6.-8.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodicc  [No.  6], 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
whodied  in  his  father's  lifetime,  195.^0.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  I V.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes,  was  married  to  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Rains.— 1L  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Pontus.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free 
•cope  to  her  amours  ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  his  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  however,  betrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates, who  immediately  put  her  to  death.  — 18. 
Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  married  to 
Ariarathes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Ni 


king 
of  Bithynia. 

La6dlc8a  (AaMtua:  AnoSutcJt,  Laodieensis, 
IjiodicOmu),  the  name  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
4  of  which  (besides  another  now  unknown)  were 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Land  ice,  the  other  2  by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  I.  or  III.  (Sec  Nos. 
1.&5).— L  L.  ad  Lyoom  (A,  wpo»  roji  Afry, 
Eski-ffis$ar,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Lycus  ( ChoruiSu),  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cotossae,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  ;  but,  after  the  definitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  Romnn  emperors  it 
was  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  It  was 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  on  the  Bite 
of  a  previously  existing  town,  and  named  in 
of  his  wife  Laodice.    It  passed  from  the 
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kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Pergamus,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  Attains  III. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.  At  first  it  was 
comparatively  an  insignificant  place,  and  it  suffered 
much  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  its 
site  seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mith-- 
ridatic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  republic 
and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  importance  ; 
and,  though  more  than  once  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the 
emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  became,  next  to  Apamea,  the  greatest  city  in 
Phrygia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  an  inscription  it  is  called  **  the  most 
splendid  city  of  Asia,"  a  statement  confirmed  by 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city,  which  comprise 
an  aqueduct,  a  gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a 
stadium  almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads, 
porticoes,  pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
sarcophagi  This  great  prosperity  was  owing 
partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road  for  the 
traffic  between  the  E.  and  W.  of  Asia,  and  partly 
to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  round  it. 
Already  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Christian  Church,  which,  however,  be- 
came very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  leant 
from  St  John's  severe  Epistle  to  it  (R*t*L  iiu 
14 — 22).  St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  common 
with  the  nigh  bon  ring  church  of  Colossac  (CVuw.  ii. 
1  ;  iv.  13. 16).— 8.  L.Oombusta  (A.  4  nrrMiaw- 
/ibnt  or  kckou^sVij,  i.  e.  the  Astral ;  the  reason  of 
the  epithet  is  doubtful :  Ladik,  Ru.),  r  city  of 
Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road  front 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euphrates.— 
8.  L.  Rd  Mare  (A.  M  vf  •oArVtr  :  Ladikiych\ 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  city,  called  Ramitha  or  A«i*ri)  'Arr*;. 
It  had  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
fruits  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of 
the  city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Ijiodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirmed 
probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julias 
Caesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death,  the  Laodiceans 
were  severely  punished  by  Cassius  for  their  adher- 
ence to  DolnbcIIa,  and  the  city  again  suffered  in 
the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  was  recom- 
pensed by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxation. 
Herod  the  Oreat  built  the  Laodiccans  an  aqueduct 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  mentioned 
occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  later 
Roman  empire  ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the 
coast  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  with  a  Christian  population. 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  m  1 188. 
It  is  now  a  poor  Turkish  village,  with  very  con- 
siderable ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of  the 
mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a  portico  near  it  of  cata- 
combs on  the  sea-coast  of  the  aqueducts  and  cis- 
terns, and  of  pillars  where  the  Necropolis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.— 4.  L.  ad  Libanum  (A.  At* 
(layov,  wpof  \t€a*$),  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley  (owA***),  between 
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Libanus  and  Antilibanu*,  appears  to  nave  Wn, 
through  its  favourable  situation,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  During  the  possession  of 
Coele- Syria  by  the  Greek  king*  of  Egypt,  it  was 
the  S.  W.  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  wai  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  called  Laodicene.  —  5.  A 
city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Persia,  founded  either  by  Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknown.  — 6.  In 
Mefto|>otarnia :  cite  unknown. 

Laod&cus  (AooHkos).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pero 
and  brother  of  Talaus,  took  part  in  the  expedi 
tiona  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.— 9.  Son  of  Antenor. 

La6medoo  (Aao/Utm*).  t  King  of  Troy,  son  of 
II us  and  Eurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesione, 
and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Strymo, 
Rhoco,  Placia,  Thoosa,  Zeuxippe,  or  Leucippe. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Ijaomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while 
Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mount  Ida. 
When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laome- 
don  refused  them  the  reward  he  had  promised  them, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lauds, 
and  also  sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden 
to  toe  monster ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Loomed  on 
himself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zoos  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Ganymcdes.  Laomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
Hercules  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  6 
ships  against  Troy,  killed  Lnomedon,  with  all  his 
sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
to  Tclamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil.  —  Priam,  as  the  son  of  Lnomedon,  is 
called  Laomedon tiadea ;  and  the  Trojans,  as  the 
subjects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  Laomedontia- 
dae.  —  8.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (n.c.  323), 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Nicanor,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

Lapithua  or  Lapatb.ua  (AoVrjflor,  AavaBo* : 
Aa-rf)8io%,  tuxrrfltfa  ;  Lopiiho  or  Lapta),  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Crommyon. 

Laphrla  (Aa<*>pfa),  a  surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  Calydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  into  Naupactus  and  Patrae, 
in  Acbaia.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a  hero, 
Lnphrius,  son  of  Castalius,  who  was  said  to  have 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphystlus  (Aa<f>urn»t),  a  mountain  m  Boeotia, 
between  Coronea,  Lebadea,  and  Orchomenus,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Laptiystiua. 

Lapidei  Campl.    [Campi  La  pi  del] 

L&plthes  (Amri^nt),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Cen taurus,  and  husband  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Phorb:.*,  Triopas,  and  Periphas.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Lapithae  in 


the  mountains  of  Thesaaly.  The  Ltipithae  were 
governed  by  Pirithous,  who  being  a  son  of  Ixton, 
was  a  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  latter, 
therefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  as  tbeir  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
war  arose  between  the  Lapithae  aad  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a  peace.  But 
when  Pirithous  married  Jlippodamia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  Utter,  fired 
by  wise,  and  urged  on  by  Area,  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  m  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  I>apithae. — The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a  Pehugian 
people,  who  defeated  the  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  Mt  Pel  ion, 

Lar  or  Lars,  was  an  Etruscan  praenomen,  borne 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Tolumniua.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
we  read  of  Lar  Henninius,  who  was  consul  B.  c. 
448.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara,  [Larunua.] 

Laranda  Its  AapacSa :  Lartnda  or  Caraman\ 
a  considerable  town  in  the  8.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  in  a  fertile  district :  taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  I  saurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

Larentla.   [A oca  Lausntia.] 

Lares,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Their  worship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lares  may  be  divided  into  2  classes,  the  Lam 
domcsticx  and  Lant  puUtct*  The  former  were  the 
Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manes  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and 
the  whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  I  Arcs.  All  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiaris,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was 
inseparable  from  the  family  ;  and  when  the  latter 
changed  their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among 
the  Lares  public*  we  have  mention  made  of  Larva 
pmtstitet  and  Lares  compitalt*,  who  are  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Serviua  Tullius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  worship; and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  be  also  re- 
newed the  worship  of  the  public  Lares.  Tbeir 
name,  Lorts  praettit**,  characterises  them  as  the 
protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
is,  near  a  compituro,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Compi tales.  This  temple  {Sacellum  torum  or  acdra 
Lamm)  contained  2  images,  which  were  probably 
those  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Now,  while  these 
Lares  were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  Lana  cempilales  must  be  regarded  as  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  com  pita  or  the  points 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  (atdiculas)  were  erected  tn 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  praestites  and 
com  pi  tales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  vis.,  the  Larm 
ruraUt,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country  ;  the 
Lares  ruUet,  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high- 
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roads  by  travellers  ;  and  the  Lam  marhti  or  rier- 
tnarmi,  to  whom  P.  Aemilius  dedicated  a  sanctuary 
in  remembrance  of  his  naral  victory  over  Antiochus. 
—  The  worship  of  the  domestic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  arc  called  the  sacra  private.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment,  called  aedicnlae  or  lararia.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves 
are  called  paidlarii.  Pious  people  made  offerings  to 
them  every  da}' ;  but  they  were  more  especially 
worshipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took 
their  meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  tee  Diet 
of  Ant.  art  Larentalia,  Compitalia. 

Lares  (Adpns :  Alarbou$\  a  city  of  N.  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byxacena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama  ;  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Jugurtha. 
Largus,  Scribonlna.  [Scribonhs.] 
Larlnum  (Larlnas,  fltis :  Larino),  a  town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times called  Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
fernua,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a  Roman  munieipium,  possessed  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  The 
town  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  La- 
rinum. 

Larissa  (%«),  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  L  In  Europe.  L  (La- 
rissa or  Larxa),  an  important  town  of  Thessalv,  in 
Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  the  Peueus,  in  an  extensive 
plain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
had  a  detnocratical  constitution,  but  subsequently 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  its 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessalv.  —  8,  Surnamed  Cremaste 
(tJ  Kp*/xa<rH) ),  another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  PhUiiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  IL  in  Ana.  L  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Trend,  near  Hamaxitus ;  ruined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  ^2.  L.  Phricdnia 
(A  i}  +p**Mjrfr,  also  ol  A^pievoi),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  if  vtpl 
tV  K&uifw),  of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (i}  Aryinrrfa),  because  Cyrus  the  Great 
settled  in  it  a  body  of  his  Egyptian  mercenary 
soldiers.— 8.  L.  Ephesia  (A  ij  tyfefa),  a  city 
of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  N. 
tide  of  M.  MessoRit,  N.E.  of  Ephesus;  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Larissaeus.  —  4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city  on  the  K.  hank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lycus,  described  by  Xenophon  (Anah,  iiL  4).  It 
was  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it ;  but  its 
brick  walls  still  stood,  25  feet  thick,  100  feet  high, 
and  2  paraaangs  (=60  stadia  =6  geog.  miles),  in 


circuit,  and  there  was  a  stone  pyramid  near  it. 
Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when  the 
etnpire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  the 
city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
(L  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter- 
rified at  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  Ximromd,  the  very 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name  Larissa 
is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  some  Assyrian  name 
(perhaps  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  naturally 
fell  into  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word  as 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.— 6.  In  Syria,  called 
by  the  Syrians  Sisara  (Jifdpa :  Kulat  Seijar),  a 
city  in  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  VV.  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  about  half-way  between  Apamea 
and  Epiphania. 

Larissus  or  Larisus  (Mpioaot,  Aapurot :  Hi*. 
so),  a  small  river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Acbaia  and  El  is,  rises  in  Mt.  Scollis,  and  flows 
into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Larius  Lacui  {Lake  ofCbmo\  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Gallia  Tmnipadana,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows.  After 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  into  2 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  is  about 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  about 
12  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  branch 
is  the  town  of  Comum  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.E.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  ia 
praised  by  Pliny.  He  had  several  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  of  which  he  mentions  2  parti- 
cularly ;  one  called  Comoedia,  and  the  other  Tra- 
aoedia.  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.)  Some  believe  Comoedia 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  modern  Bdiagio,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  2  branches  of 
the  lake ;  and  Tragoedia  at  Lentio,  on  the  W.  bank, 
where  the  scenery  is  more  wild.  The  intermitting; 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an  account  in  another 
letter  (Ep.  iv.  30),  is  still  called  Pltniana. 

Lars  Tolumnius.  [Tolcmnius.] 

Lartla  Gens,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  2  of  its  members, 
T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartius,  the 
companion  of  Horatius  on  the  wooden  bridge.  The 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  annals. 
The  Lartii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  their  name,  which  comes  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.  [Lar.] 

Larunda,  or  Lara,  daughter  of  Aim  on,  was  a 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Juturna  ;  hence  her  name  is 
connected  with  AoAsir.  Jupiter  deprived  her  of 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither,  Mercury 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2  I>arcs. 

Larvae.  [Lemirks.] 

Larymna  tMpvpra),  the  name  of  2  towns  on 
the  river  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Doeotia  and 
Locris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Larymna.  The  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  former  a  little  way  inland. 

Lai  (Aar:  Ep.  Ada* :  I'axtava),  an  ancient  town 
of  Laconia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  10 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Gytbeum.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  Luprnae,  or 
the  Destroyers  of  Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Re* 
mans  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
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(Acurala),  a  town  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
not  fur  from  the  Prom.  Samonium,  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  (Jus  Apostle j  (xxvii.  8). 

Laalon  (Aooiow :  Aeuruiytos :  Lala),  a  fortified 
town  in  Eli*,  on  the  frontier*  of  Arcadia,  and  not 
f.ir  from  the  confluence  of  the  Erymanthus  and  the 
Alphcus.  The  possession  of  this  town  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  dispute  between  the  Eleans  and 
Arcadians. 

La*  the.  net  (AaurtffVni)  L  An  Olynthian,  who, 
together  with  Euthycratea,  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bril>ed, 
u.  c  347.-2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
Roman*.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  priaoner  by 
Q.  Metellus,  67. 

La* us  (Ad<ra»),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
poets,  waa  a  native  of  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  He 
u  celebrated  aa  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  aa  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  waa  cotemporary  with  Simon  idea,  like  whom 
he  lived  at  Athena,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
parchus.  It  would  appear  that  Lasus  introduced 
a  greater  freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
into  the  dithyrambic  Ode  ;  that  he  gave  it  a  more 
artificial  and  more  mimetic  character ;  and  that  the 
subject*  of  bis  poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range 
than  had  been  customary. 

Latera  Btagnum  (Etang  de  Maguelont H  de 
Perols),  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemau»u*  in 
Gallia  Narbonenaia,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  On  this  lake  was  a  fortress  of  the 
name.    ( Chateau  de  la  LaUt.) 

Laterenaia,  Juventlns,  was  one  of  the 
of  Plancius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  a.  c  54. 
[Pi.ancius.  ]  He  waa  praetor  in  51.  He  served 
as  a  legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidua,  and  when 
the  aoldier*  of  Lepidua  passed  over  to  Antony, 
Laterenaia  put  an  end  to  hia  life. 

Lathon,  Lethon,  Lathes,  Lethaeus  {AaOuv 
Doric,  A^iwr,  AvBatos),  a  river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
N.  Africa,  felling  into  a  Lacua  Hesperidum,  near 
the  city  of  Hesperia  or  Ber  nice,  in  the  region 
which  the  early  Greek  navigator*  identified  with 
the  gardena  of  the  Heaperidca. 

Latialis  or  Latiaris,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  aa 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin  towns 
and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year  the  feriac 
Latinae,  on  the  Alban  mount,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls,  f  Latinus.] 
Latinos.  L  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavinius,  husband  of 
Amata.  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Aeneas.  I  Lavinia.]  This  ia  the  common 
tradition  ;  but  according  to  Hcaiod  he  waa  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agriua,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenian*  ;  according  to  Hyginua  he  waa  a 
son  of  Telemnchus  and  Circe;  while  others  describe 
him  as  a  son  of  Herculca,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Faunus, 
or  a*  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunus. 
According  to  one  account  Latinus  after  his  death 
became  Jupiter  Latiaria,  just  aa  Romulus  became 
Quirinus.  ~  8.  A  celebrated  player  in  the  farces 
called  mimes  (Did.  ttf  Ant.  a.  c.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator.  He  frequently 
acted  as  mimns  with  Thymele  as  miroa. 

Latium  (4  Aarffij),  a  country  in  Italv,  inha- 
bited by  the  LfctlnL    The  origin  of  the  name  is 
Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  frnm  a 
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king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  to  hate  been  a 
cotemporary  of  Aeneas  [Latinus]  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people  was 
transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other  ancient 
critics  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  later*, 
either  because  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  the 
country,  or  because  Italy  ia  hidden  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  !  But  neither  of  these 
explanations  deserve*  a  aerioua  refutation.  A 
modern  writer  derives  Latium  from  lotus  (like  Cam- 
pania from  ctuiipus),  and  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
**  flat  land  ; "  but  the  quantity  of  the  a  in  latut  ia 
opposed  to  thia  etymology.  —  The  boundaries  of 
Latium  varied  at  different  periods.  I.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Numicus  and  the 
town  of  Ardea  on  the  3.,  and  from  the  sea- coast  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt  on  the  E.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  was  subsequently  extended  S.  wards ; 
and  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  by  the 
Romans,  it  stretched  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Circeium  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
8.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.  c.  609,  we  find  Antium, 
CirceiL  and  Tarracina,  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  antiquum  or  vetus 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  country  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Prom.  Circeium.  3.  The  Romans 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hernici,  Aequi,  Volsci,  and 
Aurunci,  as  far  as  the  Liris  on  the  and  even 
beyond  this  river  to  the  town  Sinueaaa  and  to  Mt 
Massicus.  Thia  new  accession  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  novum  taadjectum.  —  Latium,  there- 
fore, in  it*  widest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  S.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris  ;  by  the  Tyrrhene  aea 
on  the  W. ;  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Bamnite  tribes 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  thia  country  ia  an 
extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  rise 
an  isolated  range  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  Mu.vs  Alban ua,  of  which  the  Atgidu*  and  the 
Tusculan  hills  are  branches.  Part  of  this  plain, 
on  the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  became  a 
marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rivers  Nymphaeus, 
Ufens,  and  Amasenus  finding  no  outlet  for  their 
waters  [Pomptinab  Palud-bsJ  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  it*  fer- 
tility in  antiquity.  —  The  Latini  were  some  •  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  Pelaagian  tribe,  and  are  frequently 
called  Aborigines.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelaagian*  or  Ab- 
originea  descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitant*  of  that  district, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tini. These  ancient  Latins,  who  were  called  Priori 
Latini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later  I<atins, 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
This  town,  which  founded  several  colonies,  and 
among  others  Rome,  boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
is  probably  an  invention  of  later  time*.  Although 
Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  became  power- 
ful enough  in  the  reign  of  her  3rd  king,  Tullu* 
Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 

B  B 
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In  this  war  Alba  teem*  to  have  received  no  assist- 
ance  from  the  other  Latin  town*.  Ancus  Marcius 
and  Tarquinins  Priscus  carried  on  war  successfully 
with  several  other  Latin  town*.  Under  Servius 
Tullius  Home  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  League ; 
and  his  successor  Tarquinins  Superbus  compelled 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  open  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence,  and 
commenced  a  struggle  with  Rome,  which,  though 
frequently  suspended  and  apparently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  close  till  B.  c.  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  ot  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  —  The  following  were  the  moat  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  during  the  time  of  their 
independence:  —  The  towns  of  Latium  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  formed  a  league  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  This  league  con-, 
histcd,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  SO  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mt.,  by  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,and 
a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  this 
god  from  the  earliest  times.  This  festival,  which 
was  called  the  Ferine  Latino*,  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinins  Superb  us, 
in  commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance when  Rome  became  the  head  of  the 
league  ;  for  it  was  now  a  festival  common  both  to 
Rome  and  Latium,  and  served  to  unite  the  2  nations 
by  a  religious  bond.  Having  thus  become  a  Ro- 
man as  well  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  {Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Feriae.)  — 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  close  of 
his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we 
find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanuvium.  (Cic  pro  Mii.  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  also  a  senate  and  a  popular  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
known. —  The  old  Latin  towns  were  built  for  the 
most  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by,  art  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishment.  —  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  Lanu- 
vium, Aricia,  N omentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the  other  towns 
became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  Nomen  Latinum  or  La- 
tin*. The  Romans,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  the  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
Latins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  apart  of  the  Xomen  Latinum,  although 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
tini  came  eventually  to  hold  a  certain  status  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Roman  citizens  and  pere- 
grin i.    (For  details  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Latinu) 
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Latmlcus  Sinus  (o  Aarfiutht  adXwor),  a  gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which 
the  river  Maeander  fell,  named  from  M.  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Miletus, 
which  stood  on  its  S.  side,  to  Pyrrha,  was  about 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  effected  on  this 
coast  by  the  Maeander,  the  gulf  is  now  an  inland 
lake,  called  Akee+Cnai  or  Ufa-Bam. 

Latin UB  (Adr/u>r :  Alcmte  di  Palatia\  a  moun- 
tain in  Caria,  extending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from 
its  commencement  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander, 
N.  E.  of  Miletus  and  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and 
Endymion,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Roman 
poets  "Latmius  heros"  and  "Latmius  veuator:" 
he  had  a  temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a  cavern  in 
its  side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rauraci, 
as  neighbours  of  the  Helvetii.  They  probably 
dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 

Latona.  [Lbto.] 

Latdpolis  {Aar&iroXit :  Esnek,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ;  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Athena. 

Latovici,  a  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Pannonia  on 
the  river  Savus,  in  the  modern  Illy  Ha  and  Croatia. 

Latro,  X.  Porcine,  a  celebrated  Roman  rheto- 
rician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the  elder 
Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  His 
school  was  one  of  the  moat  frequented  at  Rome, 
and  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid. 
He  died  a.  c  4.  Many  modern  writers  suppose 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Declamations  of 
Sail u at  against  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust. 

Laureaxum  or  Lauriicum  (Larch  near  Em\ 
a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Danube  in  Nori- 
cum  Ripense,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  legion, 
and  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 

Laurentla,  Acca.   [Acca  Laurbntxa.] 

Laurentlus  Lydus.  [Lydcr.] 

Lauren  turn  (Laurens,  -ntis:  Cataie  of  Cbpo- 
cotta,  not  I'aierno),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a  height  between  Ostia 
and  Ardea,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  laurels,  from  which  the  place  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  Latinus  and 
the  capital  of  Latium  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.  c,  509. 
The  younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Commodu*  had 
villas  at  I^aurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  healthy  place,  notwithstanding  the  marshes  m 
the  neighbourhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
tables  of  the  Remans  with  excellent  boars.  —  In 
the  time  of  the  Antomnes  Lauren  turn  was  united 
with  Lavmiuro,  from  which  it  was  only  6  miles 
distant,  so  that  the  2  formed  only  one  town,  which 
was  called  Laurola villi um,  and  iU  inhabitants 
were  named  Laurentes  La ri nates. 

Lauretantus  PortuB,  a  harbour  of  Etruria,  on 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

Laurlacum.  [Laurbacum.] 

Laurium  (Aavptov,  Aavpttov),  a  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a  little  N.  of  the  Prom.  Sunium, 
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celebrated  for  it*  silver  mine*,  which  in  early 
times  were  so  productive  that  every  Athenian 
citizen  received  annually  10  drachmae.  On  the 
ad  vice  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenians  applied  this 
money  to  equip  200  triremes,  shortly  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  was  1 00  talents.  They  gra- 
dually became  leu  and  less  productive,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 

Latum  (Latary,  W.  of  Xucar  in  Valencia),  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Hispania  Tarmconensis,  near  the 
sea  and  the  river  Sacra,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  siege  by  Sertorius,  and  aa  the  place  where  Cn. 
Potnpey,  the  Younger,  was  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Munda. 

Laua  (Aoot  :  Aeurot\  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton,  b.  c  510,  but  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  —  The  gulf  into  which  the  river 
Laus  flowed,  was  also  called  the  gulf  of  Laus. 

Laus  Pompeii  (Lodi  I'eccAio),  a  town  in  Oaltia 
Cisalpina,  N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medic- 
kutum.  It  was  founded  by  the  Boii,  and  was 
afterwards  made  a  muuicipium  by  Pompeius  Stnibo, 
the  father  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  whence  it  was 
called  by  his  name. 

La  as  us.  L  Son  of  Mexentius,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  Aeneas.—  8.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amuliua, 

LauttUae,  a  village  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  in 
a  narrow  pass  between  Tarracina  and  Fundi. 

Laverna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the  via 
Salaria,  and  she  bad  an  altar  near  the  porta  La  ver- 
nal ii,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

LayicuoL  [Labkum.] 

Lavlnla,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata,  was 
betrothed  toTuraus  [Tuaitus],  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  rtecamo 
the  mother  of  Aeneas  Silvias. 

Lavmlum  ( Laviniensis  :  Fratica),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  3  miles  from  the  sea  and  6  miles 
E.  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
river  Numieus,  which  divided  its  territory  from 
that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Aeneas,  and  to  have  been  called  Lavinium,  in 
honour  of  bis  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati- 
nos. It  possessed  a  temple  of  Venus,  common  to 
all  the  Latins,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea 
had  the  oversight  It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the 
king  Titus  Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
Lavinium  was  at  a  later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
tum ;  respecting  which  see  Laurbntum. 

Laxaaor  Laxi  (Aafoi,  Aafoi),  a  people  of  Col- 
chis, S.  of  the  Phasis. 

Leaeiia  (Aeon*),  an  Athenian  hetaera,  beloved 
by  Arutoglton  or  Harmodhis.  On  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  she  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  she 
died  under  her  sufferings  without  making  any 
disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  she 
bit  off  her  tongue,  that  no  secret  might  be  wrung 
from  her.  The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory 
greatly,  and  in  particular  bv  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
lioness  (X*Wa)  without  a  tongue,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Acropolis. 

Leander  (Afiaropot  ur  Afovftoor),  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
priestess  of  Aphrodite  in  Sestus,  and  swam  every 
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night  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  her,  and 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a  stormy 
night  he  perished  in  the  waves.  Neat  morning 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Sestus, 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musacus, 
entitled  De  A  more  Herds  ct  Leandr*  [Musabus], 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Her.  xviiL  19), 
and  Virgil.  (Gtory.  iiL  258.) 

Le  arch  us  (Asapxor).  [Athamab.]  —  9.  Of 
Rhegium,  one  of  those  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  arid  historical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  extremely 
uncertain  information.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 

Lebadea  (A«€a5«ia  -.  Liva<ihia\  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  W.  of  the  lake  Co  pais,  between  Chaeronca 
and  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  flows.  In  a  cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  town,  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Tropbonius,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance. 

LSbedos  (Art«5ot:  AeftSior),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  90  stadia  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne- 
sus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Carian  city ;  and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
until  Lysimachus  transplanted  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesus,  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  which  still  exist  near  Kkkirtia,  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

L&bdn  or  L£bena  (At€4)",  At€^ya),  a  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  90  stadia  S.E.  of  Gortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Le  bin  thus  (Ac'Siyflos:  Lehitha),  an  island  in 
the  Aegnean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of  Ca- 
lymna,  E.  of  Amorgos  and  N.  of  Astypalaea. 

Lechaeum  (to  As xaTov :  A«x«*"),  one  of  the 
2  harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2  long  walla  It  was  12  stadia  from  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence 
surnamcd  Lecbaeus. 

Lee tum  (to  A«*toV  :  C.  Baha  or  S.  Maria),  the 
S.  ^V.  promontory  of  the  frond,  is  formed  where 
the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  the  S.  limit  of  the  Troad  ;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  m  Strata's 
time,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

Leda  (A*8a),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence  she 
is  called  Tkettiat,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus  ;  by  the  former  she  became 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Clytaeranestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
(Off.  xi.  298),  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons 
of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus. 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan;  and  she  brought 
forth  2  eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  Zeus  Xfi  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fre- 
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quently  represented  by  ancient  artists.  The  Roman 
poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Lcdaea,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  UdaA  Dn. 

Led  on  (A&wrX  a  town  in  Phocis,  N.  W.  of 
Tithorea  ;  the  birth-place  of  Philomelus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war  ;  it  was 
destroyed  in  this  war. 

Lodus  or  Ledum  (/>*  or  Lex,  near  Montpellier), 
a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Legae  (Airycu  or  Airy**),  a  people  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caapinn  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cadusii.  A  branch  of  them  was  found 
by  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pompey's  expedition  into  those  regions. 

Legio  Septan*  Oernina  {Leon),  a  town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconcnsis,  in  the  country  of  the  Asturcs, 
which  was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

LeUtti  (A^«toi%  son  of  Alector  or  Alec  try  on, 
by  Cleobule,  and  father  of  Pendens,  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantus  Campus  (to  AhKarrow  sreftW),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  for 
the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  warm  springs  and  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  earth 
quakes. 

Llleges  (A/Aryf  r),  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different ;  the  Pelasgians  were  a  peaceful  and 
agricultural  people,  whereas  the  Lelegea  were  a  war- 
like and  migratory  race.  They  appear  to  have  first 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  was  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tele- 
boans  aiid  the  Taphians,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  piracies.  The 
coasts  of  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  from  thence  they  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Boeotia,  in  Megaris,  in  Laconia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  more  anciently  called  Lelegia,  in 
Elis,  in  Euboea,  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Trees*  —  The  origin 
of  the  Lelcgcs  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Carians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  171),  the  Leleges  were  the  same 
as  the  Carians  ;  but  whether  there  was  any  real 
connection  between  these  people*  cannot  1m?  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  Meges  was  derived, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Mega- 
ris or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya ;  but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  times.  —  The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  be- 
came gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lelex.   [  Lxi.bokr.  ] 

Lemannua  or  Lemanus  Lao  as  (Lake  of  Ge- 
mrtst).  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  river  Hhodanus, 
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was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Gaul  and  the  bind  of  the  Helvetii.  Its 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 

b"  miles. 

Lemnos  (Astros :  A^wwj,  fern.  Awtdf :  5to- 
iimem,  i  e.  tit  rdv  Aiffuw),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  was  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mt  Atbos  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Imbros.  Its  area  is 
about  147  square  miles.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,  which 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  island  (Horn.  //.  xiv. 
299)  ;  but  at  a  later  period  we  read  of  2  tor.ns, 
Myrina  ( Palaeo Cartro)  on  the  W.  of  the  island, and 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  Rapanidi)  on  the 
N.W.,  with  a  harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here, 
when  Zeus  hurled  him  down  from  Olympus, 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  sometimes 
placed  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lemnos,  which 
possessed  in  antiquity  a  volcano  called  Afatyklu* 
(MoVvx&of).  The  island  still  bears  traces  of 
having  been  subject  to  the  action  of  volcanic  fire, 
though  the  volcano  has  long  since  disappeared.  — 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according 
to  Homer,  were  the  Thraeian  Sixties  ;  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  probably  only  signifies  robbers  (Xfs»- 
Ti«t  from  o-'ivohm).  When  the  Argonaut*  landed 
at  Lemnos,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hyptipyle, 
the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  island. 
[HvrstPVLS.]  Some  of  the  Aigonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lenin ian  women  the 
fathers  of  the  Minyae,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Attica.  These  Pelasgians  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  some 
Athenian  women  j  but  as  the  children  of  these 
women  despised  their  half-brothers,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this  atro- 
city, and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  the  wives,  Ijtvtnian  Deed$  became  a 
proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  ;  but  Miltiades  delivered  it  from 
the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to  Athena, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  in  Lemnos,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modem 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  island 
was  a  red  eartn  called  terra  Lemma  or  ngiflata. 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a  remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
which  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

Lemonla,  one  .of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a  village  Lcmonium,  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemovlcea,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea.  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arverai,  whose  chief  town 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemovices, 
the  modern  JAmopes. 

Lemovii,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  along 
with  the  Rngii,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  modern  Pommerania. 

Le mires,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemurea  as  the  common 
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name  for  b11  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  divide 
them  into  2  classes ;  the  Aarw,  or  the  souls  of 
good  men,  and  the  Larvae,  or  the  souls  of  wicked 
men.  Bat  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemur** 
and  Larvae  were  the  same.  They  were  said  to 
wander  about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Lewuralia  or  LeuiHriu.  (Diet  of  Anliq.  I.  e.) 

Lenaeui  (Anveuot),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  Atjkot,  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 

Lentia  (Um),  a  town  in  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

Lentienses.  a  tribe  of  the  Alemnnni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lacns  Brigantious  (lake  of 
Constance),  in  the  modem  Linzgau. 

Lento,  Caesennlus,  a  follower  of  M.  Antony. 
He  was  one  of  Antony's  7  agrarian  commissioners 
(teptemvirattu)  in  &  c.  44,  far  apportioning  the 
Campanian  and  Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terms  him  divuor  Italiae, 

Lentfilua,  Cornelius,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Rome ;  so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  A ppietus  and  LmtulUaa  to  express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  (ad  Fam. 
iii.  7).  The  name  was  derived  from  lens,  like 
Cicero  from  deer.  —  1.  L.,  consul  B.  c  327  ;  le- 
gate in  the  Candine  campaign,  321  ;  and  dictator 
320,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furculae 
Caudinae.  This  was  indeed  disputed  (Li v.  ix.  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinus. 
2.  L.,  surnanied  Caudinus,  pontifex  maximus,  and 
consul  237,  when  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians. 
He  died  213.— 8.  P.,  surnamcd  Caudinus,  served 
with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ;  praetor  204  ;  one  of 
the  10  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Maccdon,  1 96. 
—  4.  P.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
his  province  for  the  2  following  years.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  1 0  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochus.  —  5.  Cn.,  quaestor  212 ; 
curule  aedile  204  ;  consul  201  ;  and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199.  — 8.  L.,  praetor  in  Sardinia 
211,  succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  11  years,  and  on  his  return  was 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.  He  was  consul  1 99,  and  the  next 
year  proconsul  in  Gaul.— 7.  L.,  curule  aedile  163; 
consul  156;  censor  147.-8.  P.,  curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Nasica  lb'9,  consul  suiTectus,  with 
C.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  He  became 
princcps  senatus,  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gracchus  in  121.— 9.  P.,  sumamed  Sura,  the 
man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.  He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81  :  before  him  and  L.  Tri- 
arius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  had  received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  was  soon  after  himself  called  to  account  for 
the  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  when  Sulla  called  htm  to 
account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting  out  his 
l*>j,  **  like  boys,"  says  Plutarch,  **  when  they 
make  a  blunder  in  playing  at  ball."  Other 
persons,  however,  had  borne  the  name  before,  one 
p  rhaps  of  the  Lentulus  family.  In  75  he  was 
praetor ;  and  Hortensius,  pleading  before  such  a 
judge,  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Terentiua  Varro,  when  accused  of  extortion. 


In  71  he  was  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  bis  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspiccs  to  him.  Three 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna  ;  the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  &c  was  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  he  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  his  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired. 
For  it  was  by  his  over-cantion  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobmgcs  was  entered 
into :  these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators'  withes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Cnpitoliue  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  His  step- son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpso 
for  burial.  — 10.  P.,  sumamed  8pinther.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spinther.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name  :  not  so  Cicero  ;  but  there  could  *be 
no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  family  ;  and  his  son 
bore  it  after  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No.  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
bered for  their  splendour ;  but  his  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ;  and  by  Caesar's  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spain  for  his  next  year's  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar's  support. 
In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
t  ell  us  Nepos  to  the  same  views  ;  and  his  services 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  as  his  province,  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt.  He  remained  as  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  at  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  Pie 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece  ;  and  after  the 
Imttle  of  Pharsalia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt, 
and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  —  1L  P.,  sumamed 
Spinther,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey 's 
fortunes  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  bv 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  Metella.  (Comp. 
Hor.,  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
with  Cassius  against  Rhodes ;  with  Brutus  in 
Lycia.  — 12.   Cn.,  sumamed  Clodianua,  a  Cluu- 
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dius  adopted  into  the  Lentalua  family.  He  was 
consul  in  72,  with  L.  Geliius  Publicola.  In  the 
war  with  Spartacus  both  he  and  hi*  colleague  were 
defeated  —  but  after  their  consulship.  With  the 
same  colleague  he  held  the  censorship  in  70,  aud 
ejected  63  members  from  the  senate  for  infamous 
life,  among  whom  were  Lentalua  Sura  [No.  9 J 
and  C.  Antonius,  afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  restored ;  and 
Leutulus  supported  the  Manilian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  ugainat  Mithridatea.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by  great 
skill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice.— 13.  L.,  sur» 
named  Crua,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodiua,  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
with  C.  Marcellus.  He  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  consequence  of  his  being  a  known  enemy 
of  Caesar,  lie  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his 
wavering  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caesar :  he 
called  Cicero  cowardly  ;  blamed  him  for  seeking  a 
triumph  at  such  a  time  ;  urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  ( B.  C.  L  4),  of  retrieving 
his  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus'  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a  pretence  for  flying 
to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Potnpey's  murder.  On  landing,  ho  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy's  ministers,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.— 14.  L.,  surmuued  Niger, 
flamen  of  Mara.  In  57,  he  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero's  house  was  consecrated  ground.  In 
56  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
P.  Sextiua,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  much 
praised  by  Cicero.  — 15.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
al.so  flamen  of  Mars.  He  defended  M.  Scaurus,  in 
54,  when  accused  of  extortion  ;  he  accused  Ga- 
biuius  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspected  of  collusion.  In  the  Philippics  be 
is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  Antony's.— 16.  COSSUS, 
Mirnaroed  Gaetulicux,  consul  a.  c  1,  was  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  n.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gaetuli : 
hence  bis  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation.  — 17.  Cn.,  sur- 
named  Gaetulicus,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  d.  26. 
He  afterwards  had  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  for  10  years,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  feared  his  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a  poet ; 
but  we  have  only  3  lines  of  his  poems  extant, 
unless  he  is  the  author  of  9  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulicus. 

Leo,  or  Leon  (Afor).  L  Also  called  Leonides 
(A«wri8i|f ),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  disciple  of 
Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with  their 
leader,  Chion,  nssassinated  Clcarchus,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  B. c  353.-2.  Of  Byzantium,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  —  3.  Diaconus  or  the 
Deacon,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  10th  century. 
His  history,  in  1 0  books,  includes  the  period  from 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephorua  Pbocas,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Roman  us  IL,  a.  d.  959, 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  L  Zimisces,  975.  The 
style  of  Leo  is  vicious :  he  employs  unusual  and 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed  from 
Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  the  Septuagint), 
in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ;  and  he 
abounds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  history, 
however,  is  a  valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  by  Hase,  Paris,  1818. 
—  4,  Gnunmaticus,  one  of  the  continuators  of 
Byzantine  history  from  the  period  when  Theo- 
phanes  leaves  oft  His  work,  entitled  Chnmo- 
yraphia^  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Romanus  Leca- 
penus,  944.  Edited  with  Thcophanes  by  Combe'ns, 
Paris,  1655.  — 6.  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  an 
eminent  Byzantine  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of 
the  9th  century.  His  works  are  lost,  but  be  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  —  6.  Ma- 
gen  tonus,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  My- 
tilene.  Several  of  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
are  extant,  and  have  been  published.  —  7.  Leo 
was  also  the  name  of  6  Byzantine  emperors.  Of 
these  Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  886 — 911,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Greek  literature.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Greek  tactics,  1 7  oracles,  33  orations,  and  several 
other  works,  which  are  still  extant.  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  legislation.  As  the  Latin 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  father  of 
Leo,  had  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  version  of  Justinian's 
legislation.  This  plan  was  carried  oat  by  Leo. 
The  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BamAixai  Aiard^tit,  or  shortly,  BcuriAucal ;  in 
Latin,  Basilica,  which  means  "  Imperial  Consti- 
tutions," or  44  Laws."  It  is  divided  into  60  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novellae ;  and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VL  There 
are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in 
the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  laws  or  extract*  from 
ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in  the  Digest  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  East 
But  the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek 
population  to  the  present  day.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Basilica  is  the  one  now  publishing  by 
Heimbach,  Lips.  1833,  seq. 

Leo  botes-   [  Labotab.] 

Leochares  {Atvxfyv*)*  an  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculp'.or,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  b.  c.  352 — 
33U.  The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seems  to  hare 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  The 
original  work  was  in  bronze.  Of  the  extant  copies 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  Mu&eo  Pio  Clemen Uno, 
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Leocorlum  (Atw*6pior\  a  shrine  in  Athens,  in 
the  Ceramicus,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughters 
of  Leos.    Hipparchtu  was  murdered  here. 

Le&d&maa  (A«o»8djzai),  a  distinguished  Attic 
orator,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  U  greatly  praised  by  Aesehines. 

Leonlca,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  W.  of 
Ilispania  I  arraconensis. 

Leonidas  (Awritat),  L  L  King  of  Sparta, 
B.  c.  491 — 480,  was  one  of  the  ton*  of  Anaxan- 
drides  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  tome 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Cleombrotus.  He 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenea  L,  b.  c.  491, 
his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having  previously 
died.  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
were  Spartans  ;  in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  called)  kitiphU  (fmrm).  The  Persians 
m  Tain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  were  driven  back  by 
Leonidas  and  bis  gallant  band  with  immense 
slaughter.  At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  be- 
trayed the  moan  tarn  path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  mil  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydarnes,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.  His  body  was 
rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a  violent  struggle. 
On  the  hillock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone 
w  as  set  up  in  his  honour.— 2.  II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  Cleonymu*.  He  acted  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  relative,  A  reus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  about  266. 
Being  opposed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agis  IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleom- 
brotus ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
menea III. —8.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  entrusted 
the  main  superintendence  of  Alexander's 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2  excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
Leonidas  hud  furnished  him,  —  a  night's  march  to 
x'iuon  his  breakfast,  and  a  scanty  breakfast  to 
season  his  dinner.  —  4.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  the  Dorio  dialect. 
His  epigrams  formed  a  port  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager.  They  are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory offerings  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
not  of  a  very  high  order  of  poetry,  are  usually 
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pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrlius.— fi.  Of 
Alexandria,  also  an  epigrammatic  poet,  flourished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, 43  epigrams  arc  ascribed  to  him  :  they  are  of 
a  very  low  order  of  merit. 

Leonnatus  (Aeorraror),  a  Macedonian  of  Pel  la, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  officers. 
His  father's  name  is  variously  given,  as  Anteaa, 
An  the*,  Ofiasus,  and  Eunus.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  in  India  in  the  assault  an  the  city  of 
the  Malli.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (n.c. 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or 
Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Antipater 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Leontl&des  (AfosridSns).  1.  A  Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.c.480.—  t.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seizing  the  Cad- 
mea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  was  slain 
by  Pelopidas  in  37i*,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Leontlni  (of  AcorriVo* :  AforriVof :  £ 
town  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea,  N.  W.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
river  Lissoa.  It  was  built  upon  2  bills 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  vnl- 
ley,  in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  temple* 
and  the  private  houses  occupied  the  hilla  T he- 
rich  plains  N.  of  the  city,  called  Leoniau  Qunjm, 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
duced abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat.  Leon* 
tini  was  founded  by  Cbalcidians  from  Naxos,  b.  c. 
780,  only  6  years  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
self. It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a  later  time  it  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  in- 
significance.   Gorgias  was  a  native  of  LeonttaL 

Leontluxfl  (Aserrw),  an  Athenian  bet*  ra, 
the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a 
treatise  n^ainst  Theophnutus.  She  had  a  daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  hetaera  of  some  notoriety. 

Leontlum  (AseVrisr),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharae  and  Aogium. 

Leontopolis  (A*orr6iro\isf  AtoVroMr  weAis).  1. 
A  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  S,  of  Tbmuu,  and 
N.  W.  of  Athribia,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Leontopolites,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Strabo'  mentions  it.  Its  site  is 
uncertain.  — 2.  [NicBPHoniUM.] 

Leoprepldes,  L  e.  Simonidea,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prenes. 

Leos  (A#«j),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suffering  from 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  oracle  demanded 
that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  father  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  the  Leocorium 
(from  A«*f  and  «6/hu)  to  them.  Their  name* 
were  Praxithea,  Tlieope,  and  Eubtile. 

Leosthenes  (A*»<70«Vimt),  an  Athenian 
mander  of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the  Li 
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war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(b.  c  323),  he  defeated  Antipater  near  Thermo- 
pylae ;  Antipater  thereupon  threw  himself  into 
the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leosthenes  pressed  the 
siege  with  the  a  tin  cut  rigour,  but  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  stone.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  public  calamity,  lie  was  honoured 
with  a  public  burial  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperidet. 
Leotychldes  (Acarri/xttif*,  A«wrvx»3ijf,  Herod.). 

1.  K  ing  of  Sparta,  B.  c.  49 1  — 4  69.  He  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
with  on  army  into  Thessaly  to  punish  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  Persians  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadoe,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  his  return  home,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Tegea,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson.  Arch  idani  us  II.—  2.  Grand- 
son of  Archidamua  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  II.  There 
was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  on  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Tiraaea,  the  queen  of  Ajris  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle, 
Agesilaus  1 1.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lepidus  Aemlllus,  a  distinguished  patrician  fa- 
mily. L  M.,  oedile  B.  c  192  ;  praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province;  consul  187,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Ligurians ;  pontifex  maximas  180  ; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  and  consul 
a  second  time  175.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and  he  died  152,  full 
of  years  and  honours.  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  (Phil.  xiii.  7)  the  pronepot  of  this 
Lepidus  ;  but  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
have  been  bis  abnrpot,  or  great  •great-grandson.  — 

2.  K.,  consul  1 37,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Voccaei,  but  unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  at- 
tacked the  Voccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who 
had  read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C  Car  bo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.  — 3.  M.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  whs  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81, 
where  he  earned  a  character  by  his  oppressions 

that  of  Verres.     In  the  civil  wars 


only  second  to 
between  Marius  and  Sulla  be  belonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afterwards  came 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship,  78,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
Sulla,  who  had  lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful 
support  of  Pom  pry.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
Lepidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Rome. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and 
••as  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ;  but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife's  infidelity.— 4.  Ham.,  sur- 
named  Livianus,  because  be  belonged  originally  to 
the  Li  via  gens,  consul  77,  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  was  one  of  the  influential  persons 
who  prevailed  upon  Suila  to  spore  the  life  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar.  —  5.  M.,  consul  66,  with  L. 
Volcatius  Tullus,  the  some  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be 
retired  to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events.  —  8.  L.  AemiliuJ  Paulas,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  by  his 
father,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Aemiliua  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  since  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  under 
Paulus.  Acmilius  Paulus  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  but  commenced  his  public 
career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
63.  He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59;  aedilo 
55  ;  praetor  53  ;  and  consul  50,  along  with  M. 
Claudius  Marcel! i is.  Paulus  was  raised  to  the 
consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  roost 
determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained 
him  over  to  his  side  by  a  bribe  of  1500  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  be  had  com- 
menced in  his  oedileship.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  M.  Lepi- 
dus a  public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  having  joined 
Antony ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  his  name  was  set  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.  The  soldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  allowed 
him  to  escape.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mile- 
tus. Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Rome,  although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs, 
—7.  X.  Aemiliua  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  brother 
of  the  lost.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor,  joined  Caesar's 
party  ;  and  as  the  consuls  had  fled  with  Pompey 
from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  highest 
magistrate  remaining  in  Italy.  During  Caesar's 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comitia 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictator.  In 
the  following  year  (40)  he  received  the  province  of 
Nearer  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  iit  47, 
Caesar  granted  him  a  triumph,  and  made  him  his 
magister  equitnm  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  44  he  received 
from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narbonese  Gaul 
and  Nearer  Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death. 
Having  the  Command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance  ; 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidus  to 
be  chosen  pontifex  uioximus,  which  dignity  had 
become  vacant  by  Cacsnr's  death.  Lepidus  soon 
afterwards  repaired  to  his  pro*  inces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  He  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate  ;  but  he  subsequently 
joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him  in 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  This  was  in  the 
end  of  May,  43  ;  and  when  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidus  a  public 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  Lepidus  and  Antony 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  joined  them  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate 
was  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  di- 
vided between  Octavian,  Anton  v.  and  I<epidus. 
[See  p.  \W,  a.J   Iu  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
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as  consul,  while  the  two  other  triumviri  prosecuted 
the  war  Against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  the  fresh 
divaion  of  the  provinces  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  Lepidus  received  Africa,  where  he  remained 
till  36.  In  this  year  Octavian  summoned  him  to 
Sicily  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but  tired  of  being  treated  as  a 
subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
He  was  cattily  subdued  by  Octavian,  who  spared 
his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his 
army,  and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveillance.  He 
allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  bis  dignity  of  pon- 
tifex  maximus.  He  died  b.  c.  13.  Augustus  suc- 
ceeded him  as  pontifex  maximus.  Lepidus  was 
fond  of  case  and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  he  ever  did.  —  8.  Paulus  Acmiliuj 
Lepidus,  son  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  His  name  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  Aemilius  PatUus,  or  Paulus 
Aemilius^  or  Aemilius  Lepidus  Paulus,  but  Paulm 
Aemilius  Lrpidms  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
form.  He  probably  fled  with  his  father  to  Brutus, 
but  he  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  the  trium- 
virs. He  accompanied  Octavian  in  his  campaign 
against  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  34  he 
was  consul  suffectua.  In  22  he  was  censor  with 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  died  while  holding  this 
dignity.  — 9.  It  Aemilius  Lepidtu,  son  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a  conspiracy 
in  30,  for  the  purpose  of  a**a*s  mating  Octavian  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seised  Lepidus,  and  sent 
him  to  Octavian  in  the  East,  who  put  him  to  death. 
His  father  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
mother  was  privy  to  it  Lepidus  was  married 
twice  :  his  first  wife  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
the  triumvir,  and  his  2nd  Sen- ilia,  who  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  husband  was  discovered.— 10. 
Q  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  21  with  M.  Lollius. 
(Hor.  Ep.  I  20.  28.)— 1L  L.  Aemilitu  Paulus, 
son  of  No.  8  and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  [Julia,  No.  6.]  Paulus 
is  therefore  called  the  progemr  of  Augustus.  He 
was  consul  a.  n.  1  with  C.  Caesar,  his  wife's 
brother.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus, of  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed.—IS.  M.  Aemilitu  Lepidus,  brother  of 
the  last,  consul  a.  d.  6  with  L.  Arruntitis.  He 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
who  employed  him  in  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians in  a.  d.  9.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he 
was  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.  — 
13.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with  T.  Sta- 
tilins  Taurus  in  a.  d.  11,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  last.  In  a.  d.  21  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Asia.— 14.  Aemilitu  Lepidus, 
the  son  of  11  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of 
Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
peror Caligula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  favourite 
sister  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he  was  notwithstanding 
put  to  death  by  Caligula,  a.  d.  39. 

Lepontli,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  places  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone.    They  dw  .It 
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on  the  S.  fclopc  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Lago  Maggiorr,  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  Vol  Leventma.  Their  chtet  town 
was  Osccla  (Domo  cPOssola). 

Leprea  (A«>p«a),  daughter  of  Pyrgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  it*  name.  [Lsprxusi.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  name  from  Lepreus,  a  son  of  Cau- 
con,  Glaucon,or  Pyrgeus,  by  Astydamia,  He  wan 
a  grandson  of  Poseidon,  and  a  rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  his  strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  but 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  11  is 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia. 

Lepr&um  (Arrptov,  A«wp*o% :  Ac  a-psdrift :  Stro- 
vitzi),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated  40 
stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minyans  from  Leinnus. 
After  the  Messenian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  ;  but  it  recoveied  its 
independence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  it  was  subject  to  Elis. 

Q-  Lepta,  a  native  of  Cales  in  Campania,  and 
praefectua  fabruiu  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  ac.  51.  He 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 

Leptlnea  (A«*rlrtf»).  L  A  Syracusan,  son  of 
Hermoc rates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brother's 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  a.c  397, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  loss.  In  390 
he  was  sent  by  Dionysius  with  a  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  gave  offence  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  previous  in- 
timation to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistus. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Thnrii,  but  was  snbse- 
quently  recalled  by  Dioiiysius  to  Syracuse.  Here 
he  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  favour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysius  in 
marriage.  In  383,  he  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in 
the  battle  near  Crouium  ;  in  which  he  was  killed. 
—2.  A  Syracusan,  who  joined  with  Calippus  in 
expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegium,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  the 
other  tyrant*  by  Timoleon  ;  but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  342.-3. 
An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of  a  law 
taking  away  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (ftWAneu  rip  Kttrovfryioev), 
against  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  35i :  and 
the  law  roust  have  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  bad  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
sthenes were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  it*  proposer.  His 
argument*  were  successful,  and  the  law  was  re- 
pealed.—4.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who  assassinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  Laodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies,  who  hid  licen  sent 
into  Sv  ria,  162.    Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  be 
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•fired,  and  sent  at  a  prisoner  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
senate  refused  to  receive  him,  being  desirous  to  re- 
serve this  cause  of  complaint  as  a  public  grievance. 

LeptU  (Acrr(t).  L  L«ptia  Magna  or  Veapo- 
lit  (t)  Atarlf  prydAn,  NcsnrsAft),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abro- 
tonum,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cinyps,  wnt  a  Phoenician  colony,  with  a  flourish.- 
ing  commerce,  though  it  possessed  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonum  and  Oea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripolit.  The  Romans  made  it  a  colony :  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus: 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  d.  366,  when  it 
wat  almost  ruined  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan 
tribe.  Justinian  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration ;  bnt  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
destruction.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable.  2. 
Leptii  Minor  or  Parva  ( Acsrlt  ij  uwpa :  Lamia, 
Ru.),  usually  called  simply  Leptia,  a  Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumetnm  and  Thapsus  :  an  important 
place  under  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 

Lerina  (St  Homtrat\  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensit,  opposite  Antipoti«  f  Antihti), 

Lerna  or  Lerne  (Aipni),  a  district  in  Argot  is, 
not  far  from  Argot,  in  which  was  a  marsh  and  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated 
at  the  place  where  Hercules  killed  the  Lemean 
Hydra.    [See  p.  308,  b.) 

Lero  (St  Marguerite),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Leros  (A»po» :  Atpwt),  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporadea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
Iassius,  on  the  coast  of  Cart  a.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a  bad 
character.  Besides  a  city  of  the  same  name,  it 
had  ia  it  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sisters  of  Meleager  into  guinea- 
fowls  wat  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  court  of  that 
temple. 

Lesbonax  (A»o-6\ufa£).  1.  Son  of  Potamon  of 
Mytilene,  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les- 
bonax  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  to  ns,  one  entitled  wspl  rod  wohiftov 
Kopu»eW,  and  the  other  wporptsTac©!  Xct©*.  both 
of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [Dkmosthsnba], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.  182a— 2.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  1, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  grammatical  figures 
(s-tpl  irxipulrwi'),  published  by  Valckeuaer  in  his 
edition  of  Ammonius. 

Lesbos  (AsVftw:  AcVfior,  Lesbtut :  MyMme, 
Afrtelin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of 
its  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  with 
large  bays,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  W.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  way  across  the  island.  It 
had  3  chief  headlands,  Argennuni  on  the  N.  E, 
Sigrium  on  the  W,  and  Males  on  the  S.  Its 
vnllies  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Methymna  ;  and  it  produced  com,  oil,  and 
wine  renowned  for  its  excellence.    In  early  timet 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  lata,  Pelasgia,  My  tan  is,  and  Ma  can  a  :  th« 
bite  Greek  writers  called  rt  Mytilene,  from  its 
chief  city,  and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to 
modem  times.  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgians  ;  the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2  generations  before 
the  Trojan  War  •  lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Aeolk  migration  ( 1 30  years  after  the  Trojan 
War,  according  to  the  mythical  chronology)*  the 
island  was  colonised  by  Aeolians,  who  founded  in 
it  an  Hexapolit,  consisting  of  the  6  cities,  Myti- 
lene, Methymna,  Eresns,  Pyrrha,  Antisaa,  and 
Ariabe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5  through  the  de- 
struction of  Arisbe  by  the  Methymnaeana,  The 
Aeolians  of  Lesbos  afterwards  founded  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Troad  and  in  the 
region  of  Mt  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a  great  part  of 
the  Troad  teems  to  have  been  subject  to  Lesbos. 
The  chief  facta  in  the  history  of  the  island  are 
connected  with  its  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  straggles  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  in  which  Alcaxus  and  Pitta- 
cua  took  part.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopounesian 
War,  Le»hos  wat  subject  to  Athena.  After  va- 
rious changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  The 
island  is  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  native  region  of  the  Aeolian  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  poet  TxitrANDxa,  of  the  lyric  poet* 
Alcabdr,  Sappho,  and  others,  and  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Arion.  Other  forma  of  literature 
and  philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in  it :  the 
sage  and  statesman  Pittacub,  the  historians  11  kl- 
lanicu*  and  Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers 
Theophrastus  and  Phanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 

Lcsbothemi*  (Aw€6B*fjus),  a  statuary  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos. 

Leschea  or  Loaokouj  (At^x^1*  A4,»x«t#t ),  one 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  Aeschy  linns,  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mytilene, 
and  hence  called  a  Mytilenean  or  a  Lesbian.  He 
flourished  about  u.c.  7»H,  and  wat  usually  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  Littie  Iliad  ('lAtos  i)  eXsWssr  or 
'IAiUl  futcpd),  though  this  poem  wat  also  ascribed 
to  various  other  poets.  It  consisted  of  4  books, 
and  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric 
Iliad.  It  related  the  events  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  the  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Phil  octet**, 
Neoptolemus,  and  I' lyases,  and  the  final  capture 
and  destruction  of  Tmy,  which  part  of  the  poem 
was  called  The  Datru&io*  of  Troy  ('iMov  Wfxrif). 
There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of 
historical  and  chronological  succession.  Hence 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  little  Iliad  furnished 
materials  for  8  tragedies,  whilst  only  one  could  be 
based  upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Lethaeus  (Areolar).  1  A  river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  into  the 
Maeander.  —  2.  A  river  in  the  S.  of  Crete,  flow- 
ing past  Gortyna.— 3.  [Lathon.] 

Lethe  (Arjflif),  the  personification  of  oblivion, 
called  by  Hcsiod  a  daughter  of  Eris.  A  river  in 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  The 
souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  and  thus 
forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  the  upper  world. 

Lethe,  a  river  in  Spain.   See  Limaba. 

Leto  ( A*t*»),  called  Lsttfoa  by  the  Romans,  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeua  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  of  Astoria,  and  the 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus,  to  whom 
■he  was  married  before  Hera.  '  Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Apolln  and  Artemis  by  Zeus ; 
he  mentions  her  in  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  paid  so 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [NiOBB],aod 
he  also  describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
dements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellished,  for 
they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  Hem  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Hera,  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to  Delos, 
which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When  Leto  arrived  there, 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
place  for  his  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  tradition  is  also  related 
with  various  other  modifications.  Some  said 
that  Zeus  changed  Leto  into  a  quail  (6Vrv{), 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  Boating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Asteria, 
but  that  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a  bird,  flew 
across  the  sea  ;  that  she  was  then  changed  into  a 
ruck,  which  for  a  long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  this  rock  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursued  by  Python. 
Leto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  [Apollo.  J  —  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  Atjfoj  and  the  Latin  laUo.  Leto  would  there- 
fore signify  44  the  obscure "  or  u  concealed,"  not  as 
n  physical  power,  but  as  a  divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  invisible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  account  of  her  genealogy 
given  by  Hesiod. — 'From  their  mother  Apollo  is 
frequently  Letoiut  or  Laioius,  and  Artemis  ( Diana) 
Letala,  LttoU,  LatoU,  or  Latoe. 

Leuca  (ra  Acincst),  a  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Iapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a  stink- 
ing fountain,  [under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  C<tj>o  di 
Lftum. 

Leuoae,  Leuca  (Acwau,  As&rn :  /»/b*),  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaca,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tachos 
in  B.  c.  352,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Aristonicus,  in  131. 

Leucas  or  Leuc&dla  (A«v*dr,  Acvita&ia :  Aeu- 
KaJiot ;  Santa  Afostra),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E.  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  pen  in- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  Nericus 
(Nnoucos).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Teleboons  and  Leleges.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselus,  between  B.C.  66*5  and  625, 
founded  a  new  town,  called  Leucas  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  sctded 
1 000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  Nericus,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  new  town.    The  Corinthians  also  cut  a 
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canal  through  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal  was  afterwards 
filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  it  was  no  longer  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc.  Hi.  81, 
iv.  8).  The  canal  was  opened  again  by  the  Romans. 
At  present  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  in  others.  The  town 
of  Leucas  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Acarnanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were  held.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  197.  The  remains  of  this  town  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  HeHominrnm  ('EAAd^uro*)  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
and  Phara  (*api\  on  the  S.W.  coast— At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephnllenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Ltmcas^ 
Lemc&ia*,  ItvcSfas,  or  LeudUe  (C.  Lhtcalo\  on  which 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  Leucadius.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  his  fall  birds  of 
all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  Bea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  been  au  expiatory  rite  ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  levers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
leapt  down  from  this  rock,  when  in  love  with 
Phaon  ;  but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

Leuce  (Aswr^),  an  island  in  the  Euxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred  to 
Achillea    [Acbillbuh  Daosioa.] 

Leuci,  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
S.  of  the  Mcdiomatrici,  between  the  Matrons  and 
Mogel la.  Their  chief  town  was  Tullum  (7W)t. 

Leuci  M  on  tea,  called  by  the  Romans  Albi 
Montes,  a  of  mountain,  in  the  W.  of  Crete. 

[Albi  Montes.] 

Leucippe.  [Alcathob.] 

Leucippldea  (AtuKmltts),  i.  e.  Phoebe  and 
HilalrOy  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  They  were 
priestesses  of  Athena  and  Artemis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lyncens,  the  sons  of  Aphareus  ;  but 
Castor  and  Pollux  being  charmed  with  their  beauty, 
carried  them  off  and  married  them. 

Leucippus  (Affannror).  2.  Son  of  Oenomaus. 
For  details  see  Daphnb.— 2.  Son  of  Perieres  and 
Gorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
the  Messeuians,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,  he  had  2  daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Lbucippidks.— 8.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  by  Democritus.  Where  and  when 
he  was  born  we  have  no  data  for  deriding.  Mile- 
tus, Abdera,  and  Elis  have  been  assigned  as  his 
birth-place;  the  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosophers  ;  the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  to  wn ;  the  3rd,  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school  The  period 
when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Porme- 
nidea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of 
Mel im us,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard 
to  his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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with  certainty,  wncc  the  writers  who  mention  him, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritiit, 
or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Detnocritus.  [Dkmocriti'8.] 

Leucon  (A*vko>p).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  or  Atha- 
maa  and  Themistn,  and  father  of  Erythrus  and 
Evippe.—  2.  A  powerful  king  of  Bosporus  who 
reigned  B.  c.  393—353.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  whom  he  supplied  with  com 
in  great  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices, admitted  him  and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens.  —  8.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

Leucflnlum  (Aewc^w*),  a  place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.    (Thuc.  viii.  24.) 

Leuconoe  (A«i/*ot>oi»),  daughter  of  Minyas, 
usually  called  Leucippe.  [Alcathob.) 

Leu  cope  tra  (A«v«o>cTpa :  C.  dell''  Armi),  a  pro- 
montory in  the  S.W.  of  Bruttinm,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  a  few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  white  colour  of 
its  rocks. 

Leucophrys  (AewroVppvt),  L  A  city  of  Cnria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  close  to  a  curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  renowned  temple 
of  Artemis  Leucophrync.  —  2.  A  name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tbnidos,  from  its  white  cliffis. 

Lencophryne.    [J,,kih  ophrys.] 

Leucosla  or  Leucaala  (/*tuna),  a  small  island 
in  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum,  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidium, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Leucfisyri  (AfwcoVupot,  i.  e.  White  ffyriant\ 
was  a  name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Taurus.  Afterwards, 
when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the  common  name  I 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Leucosyri 
was  applied  specifically  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft.  Pontus)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Kuxine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris:  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (A nab.  v.  6  >. 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Leucdthea  (A*vxo6ia),  a  marine  goddess,  was 
previously  I  no,  the  wife  of  Atbamas.  For  details 
see  Am  a  mar. 

Lenc6th6o,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamus  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous  Clytia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive  ;  whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub. —  Leu- 
cothoe  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Lencothea. 

Lenetra  (tA  Afvrrpa:  T*fka  or  Lefkra\  a 
small  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Plataeae 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
Epuminondas  and  the  Thebans  here  gained  over 
Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans,  b.  c.  371. 

Leuctrum  (Atvitrpov).  1.  Or  Leuotra  (Is/lm), 
a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mesacnian 
gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and  Thalama,  on  the 
small  river  Pamisus.  The  Spartans  and  Messenians 
diiptit  d  for  the  possession  of  it.  —2.  A  small  town 
in  Achaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexovii  or  Lexobli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
neusis,  on  the  Ocean,  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
quaua.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus.  {Li$ietv). 
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Liba  f»J  Alga),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris. 

Libanlui  (A«?awo»),  a  distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontcs,  about  A.  n.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for  the  great 
classical  writers  of  Greece  ;  and  he  afterwards  set 
up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  attended  by  so  large  a  number  of  pupils 
that  the  classes  of  the  public  professors  were  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtained  his 
expulsion  from  Constantinople  about  346.  He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with 
equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal 
decree  of  malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a  stay 
of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  from 
the  emperor  Julian,  362.  In  the  reign  of  Valens 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  favour  of  that  monarch  also. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  likewise  showed  him 
marks  of  respect,  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family, 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blamo 
as  his  opponents  f°r  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere  appear  in  his 
orations  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  political 
questions  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and 
Chryaostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up  a 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  one  of  his  episths  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
a  few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  A  read  i  us.  The 
extant  works  of  Libanius  are :  1 .  Models  for  rheto- 
rical exercises  (Tlpayvfutafffiirvr  wopaSfPy/uara). 
*2.  Orations  (Ao7o«),  67  in  number.  3.  Declama- 
tions (M«A«Va<),  i.e.  orations  on  fictitious  subjects 
and  descriptions  of  various  kinds  «0  in  number. 
4.  A  life  of  Demosth  nes  and  arguments  to  the 
speeches  of  the  same  orator.  5.  Letters  ("Ewitfro- 
\al),  of  which  a  very  large  number  is  still  extant. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  bis 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  that  of  th« 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  century.  He  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models 
and  we  can  often  sec  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ;  but  he  is  not  always  able 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  constitute* 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  orators.  His 
diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modern.  Moreover  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  sub- 
stance. As  far  as  the  history  of  his  age  is  con- 
cerned, some  of  his  orations  *nd  still  more  his 
epistles  arc  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in 
which  he  relates  the  events  of  bis  own  life,  the 
eulogies  on  Constant] us  and  Constans,  the  orations 
on  Julian,  several  orations  describing  the  condition 
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af  Antioch,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  hit 
professional  and  political  opponent*.  There  ia  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  work*  of  Li  ban  i  us.  The 
best  edition  of  the  oration*  and  declamations  ia  by 
ReUke,  Altcnburg,  1791—97, 4  vola.  8vo.,and  the 
beat  edition  of  the  epiatles  is  by  Wolf,  Amster- 
dam, 173R,  foL 

LTb&nus  (6  Altarot,  to  A(6ww :  Heb.  Le- 
banon, i.  e.  tJke  White  Mountain  t  Jekd  Lifmau), 
.  a  lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  on  tho  confines  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  Phoenice  from  Coele- 
Syria.  It  extends  from  above  Sidon,  about  laL 
33^°  N.,  in  a  direction  N.N.K.  as  far  as  about 
lat.  34£0.  Its  highest  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  anow,  its  aides  were  in  ancient  times 
clothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
Antilibanuh.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
innon  is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ;  but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied 
to  the  W.  and  E.  ranges  respectively. 

Libarna  or  Libarnum,  a  town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurelta,  N.W.  of  Genua. 

Libentina,  Lubentlna,  or  Lubentla,  a  surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  (dea 
lilndinii). 

Liber,  or  Liber  Pater,  a  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A  temple  to  these  3  divinities  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator,  A  Postumius,  in  B.c.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  libe- 
rart.  Hence  Seneca  says,  Liber  dictut  eat  quia 
liberal  tervitio  eurarum  animi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  tho  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
Voter \  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  female 
Libera  was  ide  ntified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres  ;  whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Libera.  [Ltnxa.] 

Liberia*,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  aa  a  divinity.  A  temple  wan 
erected  to  ber  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Semproniua 
Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero*  house  had  stood.  A  third  was 
erected  after  Caesar*  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atrium 
Libertatis,  which  was  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  QuirinaL  This  building  under  the  re- 
public served  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
contained  tables  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  firat  public  library  at  Rome. 
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— Libertas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a  matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
or  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

Libethridea.  [Libktiihcm.] 

Libethriu*  Mon*  (to  Ai«^/mo*  fipot),  a  moun- 
tain in  Boeotia,  a  branch  of  Ml  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronea,  possessing  a  grotto  of  the  Libethrian 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2  fountains 
Lihethriat  and  Petra. 

Lihe thrum  (AttevQp&r,  t4  A«f*»0pa,  t4  A/*V 
0pa),  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Dium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Ldn  ittrtde$  ;  aud  it  is 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Boeotia. 

Libitina,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  ( Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Lib  it  inn,  which  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  a  repository 
of  everything  necessary  for  burial*,  and  persons 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Hence 
a  person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  Ubitinariut,  and  his  business 
libitina ;  hence  the  expressions  Ubitinam  etercen,  or 
fueere,  and  libitina  funeribut  no*  tuJficubaU  Le.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  king 
Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina. — Owing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

Libo,  Scribonlu*,  a  plebeian  family.  L  L., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  149,  accused  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  Lusitanians.  [Galba, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhaps  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Puteal  Scribonianum  or  Puteal  Libonit,  of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  writers.  The 
Puteal  was  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  A  reus  Fabian  us,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well.  1 1  ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome, 
aud  not  two,  as  ia  generally  believed.  It  was  de- 
dicated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  (com p.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  was  frequented  by  persons  who  had  law-suits, 
such  as  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Iior. 
Sat  ii.  6.  35,  Eput.  i.  19.  8.)— 2.  L..  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
GreaL  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  -19, 
he  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibulus  (48)  he  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Caesar*  death,  he  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  ton-in-Uw  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octavinn 
married  his  sister  Scribonia,  and  this  marriage 
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wag  followed  by  a  pence  between  the  triumvirs  and 
Pompey  (39).  When  the  war  was  renewed  in 
36,  Libo  for  a  time  continued  with  Pompey,  but, 
seeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  deserted  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  34,  be  wa»  consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Libo'n  (\ie»r),  an  Elean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
flourished  about  B.C.  450. 

Libvi,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  formerly  be- 
longed, from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Cenomani.  They  arc  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verceilae  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libici. 

Liborala,  n  district  of  Iilyricum,  along  the  const 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  separated  from  I  stria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dalmatia 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Titius,  thus  corresponding 
to  the  W.  part  of  Croatiu,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
modem  Dahmatia.  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitant*,  the  Liburni, 
supported  themselves:  chiefly  by  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
period  as  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  and  they  appear 
to  hare  been  the  first  people  who  had  the  sway  of 
the  water*  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took  possession  of 
most  of  the  ulands  of  this  sea  as  far  as  Corey  ra,  and 
had  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sail- 
ing, and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  same  model 
were  called  Lilmmiea*  or  LUmnae  nam.  It  was 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus 
was  mainly  indebted  for  hi*  victory  over  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Liburnian* 
were  the  first  Ulyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the 
Romans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Iapydes  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatian*  on  the  &,  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their 
town*  were  immune*,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
islands  off  the  coast  were  reckoned  a  part  of  Libur- 
nia  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Libar- 
nidm  or  IMmrnieae  Insulae.  [Illyricu*.] 

Libya  (Aif</i»),  daughter  of  Kpaphu*  and 
Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  is  said  to 
have  derived  it*  name.  By  Poseidon  she  became 
the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Lelex. 

Libya  (Aia^n:  AiCvft,  Libyes).  L  The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
[Arnica].—*.  L.  Interior  (A  *)  sWes),  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  region*  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts,— 
8.  Libya,  specifically,  or  Libyae  Nomo*  (Aitfi/nt 
vouAt),  a  district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Marmarica,  so  called  because  it  once  formed  an 
Egyptian  Nomo*.  It  is  sometime*  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

Libya  Monte,  (to  AxeWsr  floor:  JArl  Sef«Uh\ 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  tho  W.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nil*.  (AiGYirrua.] 

Llbycum  afar*  (to  AssWr  rtAoyos),  the  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  island  of  Crete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

Libyphoenices  (AiSi/^oiVutss,  Asfootofrum),  a 
Tm  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of  N. 
Africa,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory:  it  is  derived  from  the  fret  that  these 
people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the  Librnu  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers, 
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(AssWra:  Hertktk  9),  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenua,  W.  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be  seen. 

Licates  or  Lic&ttt,  a  people  of  Vindelicia  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Licus  or  Licia  (LecA ),  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindelician  tribes. 

Lichade*  (Aix&6* s :  Ponticoncsi\  3  small  islands 
between  Eoboea  and  the  coast  of  Locria,  called 
Scarphia,  Cares*,  and  Phocaria.  See  LtcHaa,  No.  1. 

Lichaa  (AJX«»).  L  An  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment,  which 
destroyed  the  hero.  [See  p.  310,  b.J  Hercules,  in 
anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Licbadian  islands  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  him.  — 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of 
Arcesilaus,  was  proxenus  of  Argos,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Peloponm-sian  war.  He 
was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the 
(Jymnopaedia. 

Licia  or  Lieu*.  [Licatbs.] 
Licinia.   L  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incest, 
together  with  2  other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Marcia, 

B.  C.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontitcx  roaxiiuu*, 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Licinia  and 
Marcia.  The  acauittal  of  the  2  last  caused  such 
dissatisfaction  that  the  people  appointed  L.  Cass  ins 
Longinus  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  he  con- 
demned both  Licinia  and  Marcia. — 8.  Wife  of 

C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  tribune. 
—  8.  Daughter  of  Crass ua  the  orator,  and  wife  of 
the  younger  Marios. 

Licinia  Gens,  a  celebrated  plebeian  house,  to 
which  belonged  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  whose 
exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to  the  ple- 
beians. Its  most  distinguished  families  at  a  later 
time  were  those  of  Cramvb,  Lucullcs  and 
Murbna.  There  were  likewise  numerous  other 
surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  alto  given  in 
their  proper  places. 

Licinius.  L  C.  licinius  Calvus,  sumamed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care 
with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang  op 
from  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  B.C. 
876  to  867,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sertius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were:  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of  whom  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  2  That  no  one  should 
possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land, 
or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of  large  and 
500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating  the  affairs 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline 
books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be 
These  rogations  were  passed  after  a 
the 


opposition  on 


part  of  the  patricians,  and 


L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  366.  Licinius  himself 
twice  to  the  consulship,  364  and  861. 
later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenas  of 
having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  pos- 
sess. He  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine. — 8.  C  Liemius  Maeer,  an  annalist 
and  au  orator,  was  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity, 
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who,  when  impeached  (66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
finding  that  the  verdict  was  against  biro,  forthwith 
committed  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
were  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  dishonour 
and  lots  which  would  have  been  entailed  upon 
his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  His 
Annalet  commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the 
city,  and  extended  to  21  books  at  least ;  but  how 
fmr  he  brought  down  his  history,  is  unknown.— 
8.  C.  Liciniua  MaceT  Calvua,  son  of  the  last,  a 
distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was  born  in  82,  and 
died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  85th  or  36th  year. 
His  most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Vatiuius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
wag  only  27  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the 
effect  produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  die  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  **  Rogo  voa,  judicea,  num,  si 
iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat?"  His 
poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  ancients  with 
those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  especially  that 
on  the  untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia, 
have  been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  Calvua  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  and  hence  the  vehe- 
ment action  in  which  he  indulged  while  pleading 
was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  insignificant 
person,  that  even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us 
as  the  **  Sahsputium  disertum,™  M  the  eloquent 
Tom  Thumb.**  r 

Lidnlua,  Roman  emperor  A.  o.  307 — 324, 
whose  full  name  was  Publics  Flaviub  Galxrius 
Valerius  Licinianub  Licimua.  He  waa  a  Da- 
cian  peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Galenas,  by  whom 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  at 
Carmentum,  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  a.  o.  307. 
Upon  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  be  concluded 
a  peaceful  arrangement  with  Maximinus  II.,  m 
virtue  of  which  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
were  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  In 
313  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantino,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 
counter Maximinus,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions. 
Maximinus  was  defeated  by  Licinius  near  He- 
racles, and  died  a  few  months  afterwards  at 
Tarsus.  Licinius  and  Constantino  were  now  the 
only  emperors,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
undivided  sovereignty.  Accordingly  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  315.  Licinius  was  defeated 
at  Cibalis  in  I'annonia,  and  al  ter  wards  at  Adri- 
anopla,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Constantino  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Illyrieum.  This  peace  lasted  about  9  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  great  battle  of  Adrinople  (July,  323),  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Byzantium,  and  a  second 
great  victory  achieved  near  Chulcedon  (September), 
placed  Liriruus  at  the  mercy  of  Constantino,  who, 
although  be  spared  his  Ufa  for  the  moment,  and 
merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 
ment at  Tbessalonica,  soon  found  a  convenient  pre- 
text for  putting  him  to  death,  3*24. 

LieXnTia.  1.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  as  to  be  made 
bis  dispensator  or  steward.    Caesar  gave  him  his 
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freedom.  He  also  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  appointed  him  in  b.  c.  15,  governor  of  h  is 
native  country,  Gaul.  By  tho  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
and  hence  his  name  is  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  Crassus.  He  lived  to  see  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  — —  2.  The  barber  (feasor)  Licinus  spoken 
of  by  Horace  (Art  Poet.  301),  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from  the  preceding,  although  iden- 
tified by  the  Scholiast  —  3.  Clodlus  Licinus,  a 
Roman  annalist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
tho  first  century  b.  c,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  tho  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodias  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadrigaiiua.  [Qi'ADRlOABlUS.]  —  4. 
L.  Porclus  LicInUS,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaul  as 
his  province.  —  5.  L.  Porciua  Liciaua,  praetor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians.— 6.  Porcias  Licinus,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  the  Utter  part  of  tho 
2nd  century  B.  c. 

Licymnla,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carm.  u.  12. 
13,  seq.L  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

Licymnlus  (AiatVvior).  L  Son  of  Electryoo 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midea,  and  consequently 
half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married  to 
Periniede,  by  whom  be  became  tho  father  of 
Oeonus,  Argeua,  and  Mela*.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him,  accord- 
ing to  some  unintentionally,  and  according  to 
others  in  a  fit  of  anger.  —  2.  Of  Chios,  a  distin- 
guished dithyrambic  poet,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonides  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Athenian  dithyrambie  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  a.  a  —  8.  Of  Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the 
pupil  of  Oorgias,  and  the  teacher  of  Polua 

Lide  (AiSrj),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pedasus. 

Q.  Ligarlua,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  30.  Next  year  (49)  Ligarius  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of 
L.  Attius  Varus.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus 
against  Curio  in  49,  and  against  Caesar  himself  in 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Tbapsua,  Ligarius  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Adrnmetum ;  his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  was  banished  by  Caesar.  Meantime,  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  against  Ligarius  by 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  before 
Caesar  himself  in  the  forum.  Cicero  defended 
Ligarius  in  a  speech  still  extant,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Ligarius  bad  as  much  claims  to  the 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  tho 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  bis  defence  was 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  i 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2  brothers 
in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Liger  or  LigSria  (£o»rv),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Cevenna,  flows  through 
the  territories  of  the  Arvemi,  Aedui,  and  Carnu- 
tes,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Namnetes  and  Pictonea, 

Ligurla  (^  tuyvorucik  «;  Arywrfrw),  a  dis- 
trict of  1  taly,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Varus,  and  the  Maritime 
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Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul, 
on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river  Mucra,  which  separated 
it  from  Etruria,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  To,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligutticum.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous  and  unproductive,  as  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the 
coast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  Qaul. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*  was  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
ported from  Genua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligyes  (Alyutt)  and  Ligystlni  (Aitiktti- 
yol)  and  by  the  Romans  Liguret  (Sing.  Ligus, 
more  rarely  Liyur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ;  but  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  again  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
as  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Piaae  in  Etruria.  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  Sara  inns  and  Phocacans,  who  visited 
their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  and  so 
powerful  were  thev  considered  at  this  time  that 
Hesiod  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  people  of  the  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  with 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia ; ! 
and  even  a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
Mippoaed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Librarian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
/.inures  Tratuulpini  nod  G$alpmi.  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
Aipixi,  and  also  Cavillati  or  Comati,  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
Montaxi.  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
—  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Sallcvii,  Oxybii,  and  Dbciatbs  ;  on  the  E. 
*ide  of  the  Alps,  the  Intbmblii,  Ingauni  and 
Apcani  near  the  coast,  the  Vagienni.  Salabsi 
and  Taurini  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and 
the  Labvi  and  Marisci  N.  of  the  Po.  —  The 
Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  tiroes  they  served  as  merce- 
naries in  tho  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
subsequently  they  carried  on  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  country  was 
invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
238;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiocbus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  was 
many  years  however  before  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  j  and  in  the  time  of  j 
Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  the 
tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under  the ' 
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government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called  Pro- 
curator  or  Praefcctut  Alpium  Maritimarum. 

Ligusllcum  Mare,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  &  of  Gaul  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy, 
but  subsequently  only  the  E.  part  of  this  sea,  or 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  whence  later  writers  speak 
only  of  a  Sinus  Ligustkus. 

Lilaea  (Al\aia :  AiAom£i),  an  ancient  town  in 
Phocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

Lilybaenm  (AiAiftcuor:  Mariala),  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Boeo 
or  di  Marsala),  opposite  to  the  Prom.  Hermaeum 
or  Mercurii  (C.  Don)  in  Africa,  the  space  between 
the  2  being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybaenm  was  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  b.  c.  397,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 
It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by  a 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  the 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Litybaeum, 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful.  Lily- 
baenm was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  it ;  and 
they  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeum  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance.  At  Martala,  which 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  ancient  town,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  few 
other  ancient  remains. 

Limaea,  Limia,  Limiua,  Belion  (Lima),  a 
river  in  Gallaecia  in  Spain,  between  the  Durius 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness  (d  Trji  A4j0nr,  Flume*  Oblivionit)  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  Turduli 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  their  com- 
mander, and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
This  legend  was  so  generally  believed  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Callaicus  could  induce 
his  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  when  he  invaded 
Gallaecia,  b  c.  136.  On  the  banks  of  this  river 
dwelt  a  small  tribe  called  Limici. 

Limltea  Romani,  the  name  of  a  continuous  series 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthem 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the  Romans  erected 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  protect  tbeir 
possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

Limnae  (A/juhu,  Aiujmtot).  L  A  town  in 
Messenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  aumamed  Lim- 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  ;  and  the  outrage  which  the  Mes- 
senian  youth  committed  against  some  Lacedae- 
monian maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  this 
temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  1st  Messenian 
war.  Limnae  was  situated  in  the  Ager  Denthe- 
liatis,  which  district  was  a  subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
scnians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Messenian 
independence  by  Epaminondas.  —  2.  A  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  not 
far  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesians.  —  8. 
See  Sparta. 

Limnaea  (\iuvoia :  Atpyaior),  a  town  in  the 
N.  of  Acarnania,  on  the  road  from  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum  to  Strutos,  and  near  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
on  which  it  had  a  harbour. 

Limnaea,  Limnetes,  Iimnegenei  (A^vaia 
(cs),  Avu^tbs  (it),  AifonM*),  L  e.  inhabiting 
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or  born  in  a  lake  or  marsh,  a  surname  of  several 
divinities  who  were  believed  cither  to  have  sprung 
from  a  lake,  or  who  had  their  temple*  near  a  lake. 
Hence  we  find  this  surname  given  to  Dionysus 
at  Athena,  and  to  Artemis  at  various  places. 

Limonum.  [  Picro.vaa.  ] 

LImyra  (ra  Aluupa:  Ru.  N.  of  Phineita  ?),  a 
city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limvri's, 
20  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

Llxnyrua  (Aiftupoi :  PUntku  ?),  a  river  of  Lycia, 
flowing  into  the  bay  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium  {Phineha  Bay)  :  navigable  as  fur  up  as  Li- 
uvra.  The  recent  travellers  differ  as  to  whether 
the  present  river  Pkineka  is  the  Limyra  or  its  tri- 
butary tho  Arycandus. 

Lindum  {Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Coritani,  in 
Britain,  on  the  road  front  Loudinium  to  Eboracum, 
and  a  Roman  colony.  The  modern  name  Lincoln 
has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colon  ia. 

Lindas  (Alvtos :  Afvftior :  Undo,  Ru.),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Dorian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  656),  with  its 
kindred  cities,  Ialysus  and  Camirus.  These  3  cities, 
with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the 
original  Hexapotis,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lindus  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a  dis- 
trict abounding  in  vines  and  figs,  and  had  2  cele- 
brated temples,  one  of  Atbena  su  roamed  AikSIo, 
and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  7  wise  men.  It  retained 
much  of  its  consequence  even  after  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
lately  be-  n  found  in  its  Acropolis. 

Lingones.  L  A  powerful  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Ml  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
trons and  Mosa,  N.  as  far  as  the  Treviri,  and  S.  as 
far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  river  Arar.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them 
the  Roman  franchise.  Their  chief  town  was  An- 
dematurinum,  afterwards  Lingones  (Luwjrc$).— 
2.  A  branch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who 
migrated  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  [  Bon.]  They 
dwelt  E.  of  the  Boii  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

L internum.  [Litkrnum.] 

Linutj  (A/rot),  the  personification  of  a  dirge  or 
lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a  son  of 
Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psamathe  or 
Chalciope),  or  of  Amphimarus  by  Urania.  Both 
Argot  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
An  Argive  tradition  related,  that  Linus  was  exposed 
by  his  mother  after  bis  birth,  and  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  but  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed her  misfortune  to  her  father,  who  condemned 
ber  to  death.  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's 
cruelty,  visited  Argos  with  a  plague  ;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  P*aniathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices. Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  which  were 
called  MyoL  According  to  a  Boeotian  tradition 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  he  had  ventured 
upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god  ;  and  every 
year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a 
funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  and  dirges 
(Xlvoi)  were  sung  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  was 
claimed  by  Argot  and  by  Thebes,  and  likewise  by 
Chalcit  ia  En b oca.    It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  mythusea 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  an  earlier  and  later  Linu/; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  Linus 
was  considered  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works, 
in  which  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  were  described. 

Lipaxa  and  Liparenses  Insula*.  [Aeoluk.] 

Liparia  (A/a-a/xt),  n  small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
ing past  Soloc*. 

Liquentla  (/.luenaa),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Altinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

Llria  {G<xrigliano\  more  anciently  called  CI  an  is, 
or  Olania,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  W.  of  lake  Fucinus, 
flows  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  in  a 
S.  E.-ly  direction,  then  turns  S.  W.  near  Sora,  and 
at  last  flows  S.  E.  into  the  Sinus  Caietanus  near 
Minturnae,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latiutn 
and  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  44  Liris  quitta  aqua  "  of  Horace  (Carm.  i.  81). 

Liasua  (At<ro6%  :  Altrowi,  Aiaatvt).  L  (A  lo- 
tto), a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drilon,  founded  by  DionyMus  of  Syra- 
cuse, n  c.  3t<5.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
coast,  and  possessed  a  strongly  fortified  acropolis, 
called  Acrolissui,  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  town  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Iilyrians,  and  was  eventually  colonised  by 
the  Romnns.  —  2.  A  small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hebrus. 

Lista  (.?.  Anatoglia),  a  town  of  the  Sabinea,  8. 
of  Reatc,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night 

Li  tana  Silva  (Stina  di  Luye),  a  large  forest  on 
tho  Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  8.  E.  of  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
ac.  216. 

Li  tern  um  or  Linternum  (Patria),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Clanius  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  Liternus  (Palria  or 
Ctanio)%  and  which  flowa  through  a  marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Literna  Paluf .  The  town 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  ac  194,  and  waa 
rocolonixed  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  thia  place 
that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanua  retired,  when  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here 
he  is  said  to  have  died.  Hit  tomb  was  shown  at 
Litemum  ;  but  some  maintained  that  he  wan 
buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Cnpena  at  Rome. 

Livla.  L  Sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  B.C.  .91,  was  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar.— 2.  Li  via  Brasilia, 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Claud  ianus  [Drusus, 
No.  3],  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  afterwards  to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  ber,  a  c  38.  She  had  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son,  tho  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  was  6  months  pregnant  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Drusus. 
She  never  bad  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  hit  death.    It  was  gene* 

c  c 
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rally  believed  that  she  caused  C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar, 
the  2  grandson*  of  Augustus  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
to  secure  tbe  succession  for  her  own  children  ;  and 
she  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberias  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government ;  but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re- 
fused to  visit  her.  She  died  in  a.  o.  29,  at  the 
age  of  82  or  86.  Tiberias  took  no  part  in  the 
funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  consecration,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  senate.  — 8.  Or  Li  villa, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  seduced  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.  d.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  8 
years  afterwards,  31.— 4.  Julia  Livilla,  daughter 
of  German  icus  and  A  gripping,  [Julia,  No.  7.] 

Livla  Gens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8  consulship*,  2  censorships,  3  tri- 
umphs, a  dictatorship,  and  a  mastership  of  the  horse. 
The  most  distinguished  families  are  those  of 
Dauaua  and  Saunator. 

Lirfuf,  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavium  (Padua),  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  B.C.  59. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Tiberias,  a.  d.  17.  We  know 
thnt  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  2 
children,  a  rod  and  a  daughter,  married  to  L.  Ma- 
gius,  a  rhetorician.  Hia  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ;  he  be- 
came a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  was  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted 
as  preceptor  to  tbe  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  high  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  a  Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadis  to 
Rome,  solely  for  tbe  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, immediately  returned  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a  History  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himself  AnmaU*  (xliii.  13),  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  h.c  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  have  descended  to  us ;  but  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  Epitomes, 
which  must  have  been  drawn  op  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by  others  to 
Floras ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  conclusions  ; 
and  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  pro- 
face  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  each  of  these  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  an  important  epoch,  tbe  whole  work  has 
been  divided  into  decodes,  containing  10  books 
each ;  but  the  grammarians  Prise  ism  and  Diomedes, 
who  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  hooks,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commence- 
ment of  book  xlL  is  lost,  bat  there  is  certainly  no 
remarkable  crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates 
one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  arrangement.  The  1st  decade  (bks.  i— x.) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  b.  c.  294,  when  the 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  Tbe  2nd  decade  (bks.  xi — xx.) 
is  altogether  lost  It  embraced  the  period  from 
294  to  219,  comprising  an  account,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  3rd  decade  (bks.  xxi— 
xxx.)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  tbe  2nd  Punic 
war.  The  4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi — xl.)  is  entire, 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xli — xlv.).  These 
15  books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167,  and 
develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Asia,  ending 
with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Panlus.  Of  the 
remaining  books  nothing  remains  except  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  most  notable  being  a  few 
chapters  of  the  91st  book,  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  Sertorius.  The  composition  of  such  a  vast  work 
necessarily  occupied  many  years  j  and  we  find 
indications  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
epochs  when  different  sections  were  composed. 
Thas  in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since 
tbe  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  (b.  c  235),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was  shut 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Can- 
tabrians,  in  25  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  book  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  '29  and  '25.  Moreover,  since  the  last  book 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Drusus,  it 
is  evident  that  the  task  must  have  been  spread 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a  much  longer 
time.  —  The  style  of  Livy  may  be  pronounced 
almost  faultless.  The  narrative  flows  on  in  a  calm, 
but  strong  current ;  the  diction  displays  richness 
without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  distinctness  of  outline  and  a 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  his  delineations,  whether 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  op  the  whole  scene  before 
our  eyes. —  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  Livy  as  an 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  No  one  who 
rends  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  be  ever 
conceived  the  project  of  drawing  up  a  critical  history 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified 
their  vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improba- 
bilities nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  nome  of 
his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman  history. 
Where  his  authorities  were  in  accordance  with 
each  other,  he  generally  rested  satisfied  with  thia 
agreement ;  where  their  testimony  was  irrecon- 
cileable,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  want  of 
harmony,  and  occasionally  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
their  comparative  credibility.  Bat,  in  no  case  did 
be  ever  dream  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head. 
He  never  attempted  to  test  tbe  accuracy  of  hia 
authorities  by  examining  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity,  of  which  not  a  few  were  accessible  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges 
Regiae,  nor  the  Commentaries  of  Serrius  Tulliua, 
nor  even  the  Licinian  Rogations ;  and  that  he  had 
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never  consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
senate,  ordinance*  of  the  plebs,  treaties  and  other 
state  papers  which  were  preserved  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  consult  even  nil  the  au- 
thors to  whom  he  might  have  resorted  with 
advantage,  each  as  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Vsrrn,  and  the  Origins*  of  Cato.  And  even  those 
writers  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
u*e  in  the  roost  judicious  manner.  He  teems  to 
have  performed  his  task  piecemeal.  A  small  section 
was  taken  in  hand,  different  accounts  were  com- 
pared, and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ;  the 
same  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care  ;  but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
admitted  in  another,  without  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
sharp-eyed  critics.  Other  mistakes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  arising  from  his  want  of  anything 
like  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  his 
never  having  acquired  even  the  element*  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  above  all,  from  bis  singular  ignorance 
of  geography.  But  while  we  fully  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his 
general  good  faith  has  ever  been  impugned  with 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit  Attn. 
iv.  34)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  hi*tory  ;  we  know  that  he  praised 
Castius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of  Cicero 
Was  a  high  eulogtum,  and  that  he  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil  war, 
that  he  was  sportively  styled  a  Pompeian  by 
Augustus.  It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  do- 
mestic strife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  But 
this  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  manifest  that  he  never 
can  separate  in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
of  the  infant  commonwealth  from  the  base  and 
venal  rabble  which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days 
of  Marias  and  Cicero ;  while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who 
were  the  champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as 
Saturninu*  or  6ulpicius,Clodius  arVattnius. — There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert  We 
ore  told  by  Quintilian  (L  5.  §  56,  viii.  1.  §  S) 
that  Astniu*  Follio  had  remarked  a  certain  Pata- 
ristfy  in  Livy.  Scholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded  ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  must  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, which  we,  at  all  events,  are  in  no  position  to 
detect  The  beat  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Draken- 
boreh,  Logd.  Bat  1738 — 46,  7  vols.  4to.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  Alchefski.  BeroL  8va  1841,  seq. 
Livius  An dro ulcus,  [Andbonicub.] 
Liz,  Liza,  Liz  us  (Ai'{,  Ai£o,  Ai(of :  Al-Araish), 
a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Manretania  Tingitana,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name : 
it  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Locri,  sometime*  called  Locrenses  by  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Wris  (ij  Ao*pf»), 
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were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  descended  from 
the  Lcleges,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tribes  were 
intermingled  at  a  very  early  period.  They  were, 
however,  in  Homer's  time  regarded  as  Hellene*  ; 
and  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  Locri*  in  the  towu  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In 
historical  times  the  Locrians  were  divided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habits  and  civilisation.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboia,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
civilised  ;  while  the  Western  Locrians,  called 
Osolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbarous. 
Homer  mentions  only  the  E.  Locrians.  At  a  later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Locrians  ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  —  1.  Eastern 
Locris,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocia 
on  the  W.  It  was  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii  ('EvixrwiUhoi),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mt  Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Locri  Opuntii  ('OwoiWioi),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town.  Opus.  The 
two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a  small 
slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocis. 
These  two  tribes  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another  ;  and  ancient  writers  sometimes  use 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Opuntii 
alone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic- 
nemidii were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Pho> 
ciana,  and  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people ;  whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  frequently  in  Greek  history.  —  2. 
Western  Locri*,  or  the  country  of  the  Locri 
0s51ae  ('O^oAaiK  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia,  on  the  E.  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  8.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Osolae  is  uncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  5f*tv  "to  smell,"  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that 
grew  in  their  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineral  springs,  bpneath  which  the  centaur 
Netsus  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Mt  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  Locri  Osolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Actolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  are  described  by  Thucydides  as 
a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.  a  315  they  be- 
longed to  the  Aetolian  League.  Their  chief  town 
waa  Ammiuwa. 

Locri  Epizephyrli  (Ac*pol'Eiri{'«<pup*oi:  Motia 
di  Burzano),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Brnttiura,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
name Epizephyrii,  though  others  suppose  this 
name  given  to  the  place,  simply  because  it  lay  to 
the  W.  of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  b.  c  683.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  it 
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was  founded  by  the  Oaolae,  and  not  by  tbe  Opuntii, 
as  most  writers  related  ;  but  hit  statement  U  not 
to  probable  as  the  common  one.  Tbe  inhabitants 
regarded  themselves  as  descendant*  of  Ajax  Oileus ; 
and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryz  among 
the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of  Narycia 
to  Locris  (Or.  AM.  zv.  705),  and  called  the 
founders  of  the  town  the  NaryeU  Locri  (Virg. 
At*,  iii.  399).  For  the  same  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bruttium  is  frequently  called  Naryda  (Virg. 
Ueorg.  \u  438).  Locri  was  -celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  iu  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
[Zalkvcvk]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities against  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  iU  freedom  and 
iU  own  constitution,  which  was  democratica) ;  but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

LoCtU ta,  or,  more  correctly,  Lucusta,  a  woman 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippinn  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bri- 
tannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates  ;  but  under  the  emperor  Galba  she  w  as 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero's  reign. 
.  Lollla  Paulina,  granddaughter  of  M.  Lollius, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Rcgulos ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  ber  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his 
wife  Messalina,  Lollia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacancy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

Lollianus  (AoK\icw6s\  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  taught  at  Athens. 

LoUIoj.  L  M.  Lollius  Palicaaua,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a.c.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocracy.  —  2.  M.  Lolliua,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lollius 
whs  subsequently  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  hit  grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East.  b.c.  2.  Here  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollius,  and  2  Epistles 
(i.  2,  18)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

Londinium,  also  called  Oppidum  Londinienze 
Lundiniam  or  Londinum  the  capital 

of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modern  SoutAtcark, 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  pro- 
bably because  his  line  of  march  led  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  ;  and  its  name  first  occurs  in  tbe 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  flourish- 
ing and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants, although  neither  a  Roman  colony  nor  a 
tnunicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  a.  d.  62,  the  Roman  governor  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  abandoned  Londinium  to  tbe 
.enemy,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  plan-  | 
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derrd  the  town.  From  the  effects  of  this  devas- 
tation it  gradually  recovered,  and  it  appears  again 
an  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch 
by  Constantino  the  Great  or  Theodosius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  ;  and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Auyusla, 
whence  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
then  made  a  colony.  Londinium  bad  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  that  it 
was  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  tbe  river.  The  wall 
built  by  Constantine  or  Theodosius  was  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  com- 
menced at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  tower, 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  M  inorie*.  to 
Cripplegate,  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  London  was 
the  central  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
in  Britain  diverged.  It  possessed  a  Millianmm 
Aureum,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  w  ere 
numbered  ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Milliarium,  the 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  St.  S within*  Church  in  Cannon  Street. 
This  is  almost  the  oidy  monument  of  the  Roman 
Londinium  still  extant,  with  the  exception  of 
corns,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  ground. 

Long  in  as  (St.  Lswia),  a  river  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Sicily  between  Mylae  and  Tyndaria,  on  the  hanks 
of  which  Hieron  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ma- 
mertines. 

Longinus,  a  distinguished  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  Hi*  ori- 
ginal name  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius  ;  but  he 
also  bore  the  name  of  Dicmytimt  Iomomsw,  Ca$si*i 
Longinu*,  or  Dionynut  Gissius  Longinus,  probably 
because  either  he  or  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Cassius  Longinus.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ;  he  was  brought  up  with  care  by 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  visited  many 
countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  tbe 
illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Am- 
mo ni  us  Saccas,  Origen  the  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  writer, 
Plotinus,  and  Ameliu*.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
2  former,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  ;  but  instead  of  following  blindly  the 
system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  tbe  most  celebrated  was  Por- 
phyry. He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar  ;  and 
the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  called  "a  living  library"  and  -a  walking 
museum.*'  After  spending  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the  East,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra, 
who  made  him  ber  teacher  of  Greek  literature. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odenathus  Lon- 
ginus became  her  principal  adviser.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  tbe  Roman  empire.  On  ber  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death  by 
|  the  emperor.    Longinus  was  unquestionably  the 
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greatest  philosopher  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  work  on  the  Subitum  (n«pl  v+ovi), 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  orators.  There  is  scarcely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  inde- 
pendent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  ninny 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  general.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
by  Weiske,  Lips.  1809,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1820.  Longinus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Longinus,  Casslus.  [Casrivs.] 

Longobardi.   [  Lanqobardi.] 

Longfila  (Longulanus:  Duon  Ripoto\  a  town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

Longus  {\6-f-yot\  a  Greek  sophist,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  work,  entitled 
UoifkWKwv  rSr  nara  Adupyir  Kcd  XX6ijy,  or  Pas- 
tnratin  de  Dapknidt  el  OWoe,  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  Vil- 
loison,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803;  and 
Passow,  Lips.  1811. 

Lopadflsa  {\owaiovca  :  Lampedtua),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita  {Malta) 
and  the  coast  of  Ilvzaciura  in  Africa. 

Lorltun  or  Lorii,  a  small  place  in  Etniria  with 
an  imperial  villa,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pius  was  brought 
up,  and  where  he  died. 

Lorynxa  (t£  Atipvuxt :  Aplotkrki,  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  close  to  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (C  Aloupo\  opposite  to  Ialysus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Cana. 

Lotia,  a  nymph,  wbo,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapua,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.   (Ov.  Met.  ix.  347.) 

Lotophagi  ( \u>ro<p4you,  i.  e.  lotut-ealers).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Otlyuey,  represents  Ulysses  as  coming 
in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  every  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wish  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotus  (Od.  ix.  94).  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  a  great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine 
made  from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are 
also  said  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zisyphu* 
Lotus  of  the  botanists  (or  jujuU~tree)y  is  a  prickly 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  sire  of  a  wild- 
plum,  of  a  saffron  colour  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagi tis  {Jerltah), 
adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried  on  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  very  same  caravan  routes  which 
•re  used  to  the  present  day. 
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Loxlas  (Aortas),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  from  his  intricate  and  ambiguous  oracles 
(Ao^o),  but  l«tter  from  htyur,  as  the  prophet  or 
interpreter  of  Zeus. 

Loxo  (Ao£tf),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delos,  whence  the  name  is  also  used 
as  a  surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Lua,  also  called  Lua  mater  or  Lua  Saturni, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ;  but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a  defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  as  a  sacrifice,  with  a  view  of  averting  calamity. 

Luca  (Lucensis:  Lucca)%  a  Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Auius,  N.  E.  of  Pisae.  It  was  included 
in  Etniria  by  Augustus  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  ws»  the  most  S.-ly  city  in  Lignria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  B. c.  177.  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  stilt  be  seen  at  the  modern  town  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  iu  great  size  proves  the 
importance  and  populousneas  of  the  ancient  city. 

Lucania  ( Luefutus),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bruttium,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  thus  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modern  provinces  of  Prmeipata,  Ci- 
leriore  and  Basilicata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarus,  and  from  Bruttium  by  the  rirer  La  us,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tare n turn  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontum.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentam  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  celebrated 
fur  iu  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  28)  ;  and  iu 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  luly.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucanian  ox  {Lucas  hot).  The  swine  also  were 
very  good  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Lucanica. 
The  coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  Mktaponti'm, 
HiaACLBA,  Till'RIt,  Buxbntum,  Elea  or  Vx- 
t.i a,  Posidoma  or  Pabstitm.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cbonet 
and  Oenotrinns.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  396  as  the  allies 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  luly.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recovered  iu 
former  prosperity. 

Lucanus,  M.  Annaeus,  usually  called  Lucan, 
a  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  a.  n. 
39.  His  father  was  L.  Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother 
of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lucan  was  carried 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  was 
superintended  by  the  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
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the  day.  HU  talent*  developed  themselves  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  excited  such  general  admiration 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to 
brook  competition,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  Lucan  em- 
barked in  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  was  induced 
to  turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  A  cilia  (or  Atiiia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
he  received  a  traitor's  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  boon  despatched,  the  em- 
peror issued  the  mnndate  for  the  death  of  Lucan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid  effusion  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becoming  chill,  he 
bejjan  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a  wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a  like  death,  and,  with  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  o.  65,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  PhartaHa, 
iu  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
nrranged  in  regular  chronological  order.  The  10th 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  hat  been 


lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whole  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
same  spirit.  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ;  but,  as  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  roost  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  diction,  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  disfigured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  best  edition*  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1 728  ;  by  Burmann,  1 740  ;  and  by  Weber,  Lips. 
1021 — 1831. 

Lucanua,  Ocellu*.  [Ocelli-*.] 

Lucoeiua.  L  L.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Attkrus, 
with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  B.C.  63 
Lucceius  accused  Catiline  ;  and  in  60  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ;  but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  bring- 
ing in  Bibulus,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Caesar's  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com- 
mencing with  the  Social  or  Marsic  war.  In  55  he 
bad  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  of 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a  most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a  separate 
work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  {ad  /am.  v.  12). 
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Lucceius  promised  compliance  with  his  request,  hut 
he  appears  never  to  have  written  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero.  — 
8.  C,  surnamed  Hirrus,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53,  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  created  dictator.  In  52  he  was  a  can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  candidate  with  M.  Caelius  for  the 
aed  ilea  hip,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  be  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Incenses  Caliaid,  one  of  the  2  chief  tribes  of 
the  Callaici  or  Oallaeci  on  the  N.  coast  of  ] 
Tarraconensis,  derived 
Lucu*  Augusti. 

Lucentum  (Alka*le\  a  town  of  l 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Luoerla  (Luccrinus :  Lttctra),  sometimes  called 
Nucerla,  a  town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on  a  steep 
hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites  (b.  c.  821),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319) 5  but  having  revolted  to  the 
Samnites  in  314,  all  the  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  2500  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  become 
a  Roman  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  prosperity ;  but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3rd  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

Luciano*  (Aovnioros),  usually  called  Lucian. 
a  Greek  writer,  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of 
Commagene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  horn  about  a.  n,  120, 
and  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  An- 
relius.  Lucian 's  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was 
a  statuary.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  ;  and  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  bis  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part' of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Oaul.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their 
displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  his  40th  year,  he  abandoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  enemy 
of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted  moat 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  works.  He 
still,  however,  occasionally  travelled  ;  for  it  appear* 
that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  close  of 
the  Parthian  war.  lhO — 165  ;  on  which  occasion, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
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the  •elf-immolation  of  Peregrinus.  About  the 
rear  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  I<atc  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodus. 
The  nature  of  Lucian'a  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  surnamed  the  Blasphemer,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  aa  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  ; 
but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  stata  that  Locian  apostatised  from 
Christianity  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ;  and  the  dialogue  entitled  Phiiopairis, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
once  been  a  Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  —  As  many  iu  8*2 
works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ;  but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
moat  important  of  them  are  his  Dialogue*.  They 
are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousness down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery.   Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 


considerably  j  for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
logues ; — The  Dialogues  of  the  God*,  26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only 
taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
view. — In  the  Jupiter  Conricted  a  bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted  ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Ju- 
piter's face,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the 
Jupiter  the  T raatdwn  strikes  at  his  very  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  —  The  Vitamin 
Audio,  or  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
•ale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  —  The  Fisher- 
man is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece, 
and  mav  be  reckoned  among  Lucian "s  best  dia- 
logues. The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  be  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them. —  The  Banquet,  or  the  LapitAae,  is  one  of 
Lucian '•  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoso- 
The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a 
tive  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic 
is  present.  A  discussion  ensues,  which  sets  all 
the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a  pitched 
battle.—- The  Niyrinus  U  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride  ;  but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-glory,  and  luxury,  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  —  The  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
Locian 's  dialogues,  in  which  the  attacks  upon  my- 
thology and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  incidental, 
or  which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
some  of  his  best.  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
Timon,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian 's 
masterpiece.  —  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucbn's  works. 
The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  moderns  these  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
—  The  Icaro-Menippua  is  in  Lucian *s  best  vein, 
and  a  master-piece  of  Aristophanic  humour.  Me- 
nippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himself!  Here  he  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
became  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  alL  —  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  beat  Mercury  acts  as 
bis  Cicerone.  —  Lucian'*  merits  as  a  writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  his  strong 
common  sense  ;  the  fertility  of  his  invention  ;  the 
racineas  of  his  humour  ;  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  There  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attacks,  in  the  systems  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down  ;  to 
spread  a  universal  scepticism.  Nor  were  his 
assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  —  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz,  A  mat,  1743,  4  vols.  4  to.'; 
by  Lehman,  Lips.  1821—1831,  S  vols.  8vo.  ;  and 
by  Dindorf,  with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes, 
Paris,  1840,  8vo. 

Lucifer  or  Phosphorus  (*u<np6oos,  also  by  the 
poets  'Euo<p6pof  or  Gai(r<p6pot)y  that  is,  the  bringer 
of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  IIt>perut\  Vesperuao,  Vesper,  iXociifer, 
or  Xoctumus,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset  Lucifer  as  a  personification  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Philonis  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Daedal  ion  and  of  the  Hesperides. 
Lucifer  is  also  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of 
light,  as  Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

Lucillus.  L  C,  was  bom  at  Suessa  of  the  Au- 
runci,  b.c.  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry  under 
Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war ;  lived  upon  terms  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  grand  uncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Pompev 
the  Great  He  died  at  Naples,  10.1,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  Ancient  critics  agree  that  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterwards 
received  full  developeroent  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal.   The  first  of  these  3  great 
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masters,  while  he  censures  the  harsh  versification 
•nd  the  slorenly  haste  with  which  Lucilius  threw 
off  hit  compositions,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
rices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Satires 
of  Lucilius  were  divided  into  30  books.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  conplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 
personalities  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  model.  The 
fragments  were  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Dousa,  Lug.  Bat.  4to.  1597,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  Hvo.  Patav.  1735;  and,  along  with 
Censorinus,  by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lug. 
Bat.  8vo.  1743. —2.  Lucilius  Junior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexameters, 
entitled  Aetna,  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contains  not  a  few 
brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  his  tract  on  Providence,  and  whom 
he  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a  theme  for  his  muse. 

Lucilla,  Annla,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  born  about  a.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L  Vitus,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pompcianus.  Iu 
183  she  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodus  which,  having  been  detected, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Luclna,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  rather  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a  surnnme  of  Juno  and  Diana 
Lucina  corresponded  tothcGreek  goddess  I  lith  via. 

Lucretla,  the  wife  of  L  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.    For  details  see  Tarquinius. 

Lucretla  Gens,  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa- 
trician Lueretii  was  Triciptimw,  one  of  whom,  Sp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinus,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  was 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  a,  c.  509.  The  plebeian 
families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  «7a//ny, 
O/ella,  and  VespiUo,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

Lucretflis.  a  pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace's  villa,  a  port 
of  the  modern  Afonte  G'ennaro. 

T.  Lucretius  Corui,  the  Roman  poet,  respecting 
whose  personal  history,  our  information  is  both 
scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Eusebiun  Chronicle 
fixes  B.  c.  95  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  adding  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  during 
his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  works  which 
were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  band  in  his  44  th  year,  ac.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  55. 
From  what  source  the  talc  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  ah  invention  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  editorial  labours  of  Cicero.  — 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  con- 
taming  upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  58,  and  is 
entitled  De  Kerum  Nat'tra.  It  was  probably  pub- 
lished  about  57  or  56 ;  for,  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  speaks  of  It  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written 
in  55,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  only  recently 
appeared.  The  poem  has  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this 
is  for  from  being  a  correct  description.  Epicurus 
maintained  that  the  un happiness  and  degradation  of 
mankind  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  slavish  dread 
which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  and 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ;  and  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  system  was,  that  the  gods,  whose 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  prove  this  position 
Epicurus  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus, 
according  to  which  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple  laws, 
lie  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  striking 
phaenomena  which  had  been  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  processes.  To 
state  clearly  and  develope  fully  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a  form  as  might 
render  the  study  attractive  to  his  countrymen,  was 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  work  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  modern 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  The 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  explained  in 
majestic  verse  ;  while  the  subject,  which  in  itself 
was  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by  digressions  of 
matchless  power  and  beauty. — The  best  editions 
are  by  Wakefield,  London,  1796,  3  vols.  4  to.,  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  1813,  4  vols.  8vo.;  and  by 
Forbiger,  Lips.  1828,  l2mo. 

Lucrinua  Lacug,  was  properly  the  inner  part  of 
the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Putcolanns,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  between  the  promontory  Misenum 
and  Puteoli,  running  a  considerable  way  inland. 
But  at  a  very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a  diko 
8  stadia  in  length,  which  was  probably  formed 
originally  by  some  volcanic  change,  and  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  more  complete  by  the  work  of 
man.  Being  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  on  inland  lake, 
and  is  therefore  called  Locus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
another  lake  called  Lacus  Avzrnus.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  mode  a  communication 
between  the  lake  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  also  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  Sinus 
Cumanus,  thus  forming  out  of  the  3  the  celebrated 
Julian  Hnrbour.    The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
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T>y  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1538,  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  called  Mont  it  Xuovo. 
The  Avernus  has  thus  become  again  a  separate 
lake,  and  no  trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gulf  of  PozzaolL 

Luoullnj,  LioinltU,  a  celebrated  plebeian  family. 
L  L.,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates, was  consul  n.  c  151,  together  with  A.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinos,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei.  —  2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
praetor  103,  and  carried  on  war  unsuccessfully 
against  tbe  slaves  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
be  was  accused,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile. 
—  3.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  as 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  born 
about  110.  He  served  with  d  stinction  in  the 
Marsic  or  Social  war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as 
his  quaestor  into  Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mithridates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind 
in  Asia,  where  be  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 
So  great  was  the  favour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  his 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  his  Commentaries,  but  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  son  Faust  us,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pompey;  a  circumstance  which  is  said 
to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
that  ever  after  subsisted  between  the  two.  In  77 
Lucullus  was  praetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  Africa, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Anrelius  Cotta.  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the 
conduct  of  it.  He  carried  on  this  war  for  8  years 
with  great  success.    The  details  arc  jriven  under 
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the  leading  outlines.    Lucullus  defeated  Mi- 


thridates with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  "in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes  (71).  He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 
defeated  Tigranes,  and  took  his  capital  Tigranocerta 
(69).  In  the  next  campaign  (68)  he  again  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(67),  a  mutiny  among  his  troops  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  return  to  Pontus. 
Mithridates  bad  already  taken  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarins  in  several  successive 
actions.  But  Lucullus  on  his  arrival  was  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 
Tbe  adversaries  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
to  transfer  to  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  the  province  of  Rithynia  and  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  But  Glabrio  was 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  him :  on 
arriving  in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  province.  Mithridates  mean- 
while ably  availed  himself  of  this  position  of  affairs, 
and  Lucullus  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  his 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  stir  a  step  in  their 
defence.  Bat  it  was  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 
ings when,  in  66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the 
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command  to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both 
him  and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a  rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
self prominently  forward  as  the  lender  of  a  party, 
he  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
affairs,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a  life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  hia 
affairs  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia  ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
splendour  ;  but  still  more  remarkable  were  his 
villas  at  Tusculum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds, &c,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sums 
in  cutting  through  hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic 
indeed  was  the  scale  of  these  lnbours  for  objects 
apparently  so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
iUelf  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence :  a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denarii. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  welt  known 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Census 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  from  his  earliest  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  collected 
a  valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  tbe  free 
use  of  the  literary  public  ;  and  here  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  into  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academics  was  probably  to  n  certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
i  from  the  time  of  his  quacstorship  had  been  An- 
j  tiochus  of  Ascalon,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archia*  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek. 
—  4.  L.  or  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilia, 
I  half-sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a  mere  child  at  hia 
father's  death.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  42.  —  ft.  K.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  the  names  of  M.  Terbntu'r  Varro  Lti- 
cvi  lvs.  He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82;  was 
curule  aedilo.  with  his  brother  79;  praetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  After  bis  consulship  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardanians  and  Bessi,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be  obtained 
a  triumph,  71.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.    He  pr-jijouuied  the  funeral 
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oration  of  his  brother,  but  died  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Lucumo.  [Tarqciniur.] 

Ludlas.  [Lvdias.] 

Lugdunensis  Gallia.  [(Jai.i.i.*.] 

LugdfiLnum  (Lugdunensis).  1.  (£yoa),  the 
chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  (Sa&u) 
and  the  Rhodanua  (/Mom),  is  said  to  hare  been 
founded  by  some  fugitives  from  the  town  of  Vienna, 
further  down  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  after 
Caesar's  donth  (b.  c  43)  Lugdunnm  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  be- 
came under  Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  it  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Nt-ro.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance 
till  a.  n.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septimius  Severn*,  after  his  victory  over  his  rival 
Albinus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lug- 
dunum  possessed  a  vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a  mint,  and 
an  imperial  palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  born, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperors 
resided.  At  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prises 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridiculous 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Comp. 
Juv.  i.  44.)  Lugdunnm  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  —  8.  L.  Batavomm 
(Leyden\  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  [Batavi.] 
—  8.  Convenarum  (St.  Bertrnnd  da  Cominitpe$\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  in  Aquitania. 
[Convknac] 

Luna.  [Sblbnb.] 

Luna  (Lunensis:  £«at),  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macro,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  Etruria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macro.  The  town 
itself  was  never  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a  large  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  called  Luaae  Portal  {Gulf  of 
Sprxxio).  In  B.  c  177  Luna  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  had  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonised  a  few  years  afterwards.  Luna  was  cele- 
brated for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carrara. 
The  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  but  it  was  extensively  employed  in 
the  public  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.   The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also 
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enjoyed  a  high  reputation  :  some  of  these  cheeses 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  pounds.  The  ruins 
of  Luna  are  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  of 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  fragments  of 
columns,  &c. 

Lanae  Montaa  (to  -nji  2«x^»  (pot),  a  range 
of  mountains,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers Mined  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  existence  i» 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Luperca,  or  Lupa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  wife  of  Lupercua,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  she- 
wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Romulus  and 
Remus.  In  some  accounts  she  is  identified  with 
A cca  Laurbntia,  the  wife  of  Faustnlus. 

Lupercua,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of  their 
flocks  against  wolves.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a  cave, 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercua,  surrounded  by  a  grove, 
containing  an  altar  of  the  god  and  his  figure  clad 
in  a  goat-skin,  just  as  his  priests,  the  LupercL  The 
Romans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests,  the  Luperci 
see  Diet,  of  Aid  art  Luptrcntia  and  LmpercL 

Lupia.  [Luppia.] 

Lupiae  or  Luppiae,  a  town  in  Calabria,  be 

tween  Brundusiuiu  and  Hydruntum. 

Lupodunum  (Lademtmryf),  a  town  in  Germany 
on  the  river  Nicer  (Nactar). 

Luppia  or  Lupia  ( £77*),  n  navigable  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Wuel  in  Wutphalia,  and  on  which  the  Romans 
built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name.  The  river 
Eli  so  (Alms)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Luppia,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2  rivers  was  the  fortress 
of  Aliso. 

Lupus,  Rutill us.  L  P.,  consul,  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  in  b.c  90,  was  defeated  by  the  Marsi,and 
slain  in  battle.  — 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  56, 
and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at  Terracina  with 
3  cohorts.  lie  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Greece. 
—8.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  the  author 
of  a  rhetorical  treatise  in  2  books,  entitled  De 
Fiyuris  SentetUktrum  ei  Elocutionis,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  an  abridgement  of  a  work 
by  Gorgias  of  Athena,  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  under- 
gone many  changes.  Its  chief  value  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  translations  which  it  contains, 
of  striking  passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orator* 
now  lost. — Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  Aquila 
and  Julius  Ruffinionus,  Lug.  Bat  1 768,  reprinted 
by  Frotecher,  Lips.  1831. 
'  Luroo,  M.  Aufldlua,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B.c. 
61,  the  author  of  a  law  on  bribery  {deAnbtiu). 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  empress 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  he 
derived  a  large  income  from  this  source. 

Luscinus,  Fabridua.  [Fabrichm.] 

Lusitanla,  Lusitani  [IIispania.] 

Lusdnes,  a  tribe  of  the  Ccltibcri  in  Hispania 
Tarracnnensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus. 

Lut&tlua  Cat&ltu.  [Catulus.] 

Lata  Hub  Cerco.  [Cbrco.] 

Lutetla,  or,  more  commonly,  Latetla  Pari- 
aidrum  (Parit),  the  capital  of  the  Parisii  in 
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Gallia  Lugdunerois,  was  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Seqnnna  (Seine),  and  waa  connected  with  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  2  wooden  bridge*.  Under 
the  emperors  it  became  a  place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  1181100  on  the  Sequana.  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  360. 

Lycabettus  <AvKa€t]TT6s:  St.  George),  a  moun- 
tain in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Pentelicus, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma- 
rathon. It  U  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hill  N.  of  the  Pnyx  is  Lycabettus, 
and  that  St.  George  is  the  ancient  Anchesmoa. 

Lycaeus  (Au*a7of),  or  Lyceus,  a  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis,  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Zeus,  who  waa  hence  surnamed  Lyme  us.  Here 
was  a  temple  of  this  god;  and  here  also  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Lycaea  (Diet.  o/AuL  s.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lycaeus,  because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a  sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

Lycambea.  [Archilochcr.] 

Lycaon  (Ai/«raW),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelas- 
gus  by  Meliboea  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civiliser  of  Arcadia, 
who  built  the  town  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  But  he  is  more 
usually  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a 
large  number  of  sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Zeus 
visited  the  earth  m  order  to  punish  them.  The  god 
was  recognised  and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadian 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder  him;  and  in 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a  god,  served  before 
him  a  dish  of  human  flesh.  Zeus  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  this  happened  was  afterwards  called 
Trapexna.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. — Callisto, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  by  the  poets  Li/coonis  Arctos,  Lycuonui  Arctftt, 
or  Lycaonia  Virgo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lyeaonis. 

Lycaonia  (Axmaopla:  Avxdovts:  part  of  Kara- 
many,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
the  8.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  S.W.  by  Isauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it)  and  by  Phrygia 
Pamreios,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Great  Phrygia. 
Its  boundaries  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  —  It  was  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ;  Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
its  width  ns  extending  E.  of  Iconium  (its  chief 
city)  to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  30 
paraaangs,  about  1 10  miles.  It  forms  a  table  land 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  people  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a  language  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Act*  of  tke  Apostle*  as  a  distinct 
dialect :  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery*  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  whs 
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partly  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  partly  governed 
by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  Antipater, 
a  contenipory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  B.  c.  25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caon ia  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
(Acts,  xiv.) 

Lyceum  (to  AuKtior),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus,  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
situated  S.  E.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  Ilissus.  Here  the  Polemarch 
administered  justice.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  taught. 

Lyceus  (Avkuoj),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  derive 
it  from  Afoot,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
wolf-slayer;"  others  from  Xfcu,  light,  according  to 
which  it  would  mean  "the  giver  of  light;"  and 
others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 

LyohnXtLt.  [Lychnidu*.] 

Lychnldua,  more  rarely  Lychnldlum  or  Lych- 
nil  (Ai?xr.eos,  Avx^Sioc,  Avx***:  Avxv(8ios; 
Achriia,  Ochnda\  a  town  of  Illyricum,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Dessaretii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  Lychnlti*  (Ajoyyeris,  or  ij  AvxwMa  Ai>ni), 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  was  called 
AcJiris  or  Achrtia,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Lycia  (Awrfa :  Avkios,  Lycius  :  \fcis),  a  small, 
but  most  interesting,  district  on  the  S.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
form  approaching  to  a  rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Caria  and  Pnmphylia  on  the  W.  and  E., 
and  on  the  N.  to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phry- 
gia, to  which,  under  the  Byxantine  emperors,  it 
was  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucus  and  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  same  range  as  that 
called  Solyma),  and  on  the  N.  its  natural  boundary 
was  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.  by  the  Taurus  ;  on  tho 
E.  by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  (  Taktai*-Da<jh ), 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Lycia,  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia,  called  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  Kheii- 
donia)  ;  the  summit  of  this  range  is  7800  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  *  :  the  S.W.  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytus  (Aktar  Dagk),  which  runs  8.  E. 
from  the  E.  side  of  tho  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthus :  its  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  cliffs.  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  completed  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia  :  its  summits 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.    The  chief  rivers  are 

•  AccnrdinK  to  many  of  the  ancients  the  Taurus  began 
at  this  range. 
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the  Xanthua  (Edtm-Chai),  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  table-land  S.  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  from 
N.  to  S.  between  the  Cragus  and  Massicytus,  and 
the  Limyrus,  which  flows  from  N.  to  &  between 
the  Massicytus  and  the  Solyma  mountains.  The 
▼allies  of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the 
terraces  above  the  sea  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
were  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid  cedars, 
firs,  and  plaue-trees :  saffron  also  was  one  chief 
product  of  the  land.    The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
from  Telmissus  on  the  W.  to  I'haaclis  on  the  EL, 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
1720  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  the  chord  of  this 
arc,  is  about  80  geog.  miles  in  length.    The  ge- 
neral geographical  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Asia.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milyas  (if  MiAwU),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro-Arabian  race)  were  called 
Milyae,  and  afterwards  Solymi :  subsequently  the 
Termilae,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country :  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  from  his  brother  A  eg.  us  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.     Homer,  who  give* 
Lycia  a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Argos  (Aeolids)  :  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas  ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  Solyroi  as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting 
the  mountains,  "against  whom  the  Greek  hero 
lit  llcrophontes  is  sent  to  flght,  by  his  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.    Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  daughters  of  Pan  dams  ;  and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now 
in  the  British  Museum.    On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  colonized  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with 
a  mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserved  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  country 
willed  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma. 
The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer,  as  brave  warriors.    They  and  the  Cili- 
cians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.   [Xanthus.]  Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful maritime  people,  as  they  furnished  50  ships  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.    After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  I 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rhodians.    It  was  soon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a  flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  AvKtdpxti.   There  was  a  federal 
council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  23  cities  of  j 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6  chief  cities,  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  3  | 
votes  each,  certain  leaser  cities  2  each,  and  the 
rest  1  each  :  this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarches,  as  well  as  the  judges 


and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissensions 
at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and  the 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the 
province  of  Pamphylia,  from  which  it  was  again 
separated  by  Theodosius,  who  made  it  a  separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Its  cities 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  articles), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  their  probity.  Their 
enstoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  both  of 
the  Carians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Respecting  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  Xanthub. 

Lyclas  (Avkms).  L  The  Lycian,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 
Hence  the  Lycxae  *ortet  are  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  at  Patara  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  346).— 2.  Of  Eleu- 
therae,  in  Boeotia,  a  distinguished  statuary,  the  dis- 
ciple or  son  of  Myron,  flourished  about  b.c  428. 

LycomedeB  (Aukom^tjt).  L  A  king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Euboea. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguised 
as  a  maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
Achilles  became  by  Deidamla,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus. 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Theseus  bv  thrust- 
ing him  down  a  rock.  —  2.  A  celebrated  Arcadian 
general,  was  a  native  of  Man  tinea  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  B.  c  370.  He  after- 
wards showed  great  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  formed 
a  separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia, 
in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  on  his 
return  from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

Lyoon  (Aixwp).  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  3  accusers  of  Socrates 
and  prepared  the  case  against  him.  When  the 
Athenians  repented  of  their  condemnation  of  So- 
crates, they  put  Melctus  to  death  and  banished 
Anytus  and  I.vcon.  —  2.  Of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  ofStraton, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  B.  c.  272.  He  held  that  post  for  more  than 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  ngc  of  74.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  At  talus  and  Eumenes.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  skill  in, 
educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of 
good  ana  evil  {De  Fiuibu*). 

Lyc5phron  {A\m6<ppav).  L  Younger  son  of 
Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  bis  wife  Melissa. 
For  details  see  Pbriander.  — 2.  A  citiien  of 
Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  government  of  the 
nobles  and  established  a  tyranny  about  a.  c  405. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  he  defeated 
the  Larissaear.s  and  others  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Jason 
of  Pherae.  — 8.  A  son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  he  took 
part  together  with  his  sister  and  his  2  brothers, 
Tisiphonus  and  Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander'* 
death  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisiphonus,  though  Lycophron  had  an 
important  share  in  the  government.  Lyeophron 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisiphonus,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Pherae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly.— 
4.  A  grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Chaicis 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  (B.C.  285— 247),  who  entrusted  to 
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him  the  arrangement  of  the  works  of  the  comic 
poets  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  comedy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  (/its,  533)  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow. — As  a  poet,  Lycophron  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  also  wrote 
a  satyric  drama.  But  the  only  one  of  his  poems 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Cusaandra  or 
Alexandra.  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic 
pcem,  but  a  long  iambic  monologue  of  14/4  verses, 
in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  prophesy  the  mil  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
heroes,  with  numerous  other  mythological  and  his- 
torical events,  going  back  as  early  as  the  fables  of 
lo  and  Euro  pa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of  traditional 
learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial.  Its  author 
obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Obscure  (okotuyAs). 
Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity  alike  excited 
the  efforts  of- the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of 
whom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  The  only 
one  of  these  works  which  survives,  is  the  Scholia 
of  Isaac  and  John  T  re  ties,  which  are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  —  The  best  editions 
are  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1697,  foL;  Rcichard,  Lips. 
1788,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  Bachmann,  Lips.  1828,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Lycdpfilia  (tj  Aimtt*  t6\i$:  Stout,  Ru.),  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Hermopolis  and  Ptolemais,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  an 
Aethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near  it  by  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Lycorea  (Amtipita:  Avtcwfuut,  Awutptot,  Aw- 
xtoptlrtit),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ly- 
corea  ( /.utknru ),  which  was  the  southern  of  the  2 
peaks  of  Mt  Parnassus.  [Parnassus.]  Hence 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Lycoreus.  The 
town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  colonised  by  it 

Lyoorig.  [Cythbris.] 

Lycortaa  (Aiweoprar),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Poly  bins,  the  historian,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Philopoemen,  whose  policy  he  always  supported. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  189,  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ;  and  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last  time  in  168. 

LycoBura  ( Avtc6aovpa  :  Awtoirovptit :  Paleo- 
krambavo*  or  Sidkirohutro  near  SUtla),  a  town  in 
the  St  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  Mt 
Lycaeua,  and  near  the  small  river  Plataniston,  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Pelasgus. 

LyctUB  (Aittros:  AiS*tioi\  sometimes  called 
Lyttni  (Airrro*),  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  S.E.  of  Cnoscus,  was  situated  on  a  height 
of  Mt  Argneus,.  80  stadia  from  the  coast  Its 
harbour  was  called  Chersonesus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  It  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a  Spartan  colony,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  bravery.  At  a  later  time  it 
was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in 
the  7th  century  of  our  era. 

Lycurgua  (AvKovpyos).  1.  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  toe  Edones  in  Thrace,    He  is  famous  for 
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his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his 
worship  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that  in  order  to 
escape  from  Lycurgus,  Dionysus  leaped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis;  and 
that  Zeus  thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  hated  by  the  immortal 
gods.  This  story  has  received  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate  that 
Dionysus,  on  his  expeditions,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycurgus;  but  was  expelled  by  the  impious 
king.  Thereupon  the  god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  in 
which  condition  he  killed  his  son  Dryas,  and  also 
hewed  off  one  of  his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was 
cutting  down  vines.  The  country  now  produced  no 
fruit ;  and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  killed,  the 
Edonians  carried  him  to  mount  Pangaeum,  where 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  According  to 
Sophocles  (Antifl.  955),  Lycurgus  was  entombed 
in  a  n>ck.  — 2.  King  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aleusand 
Neaera,  brother  of  Cepheus  and  Auge,  husband  of 
Cleophile,  Eurynonie,  or  Autinoe,  and  father  of  An* 
caeus,  Epochus,  Amphidamas,  and  Iasus.  Lycurgus 
killed  Areithous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a  club. 
Lycurgus  bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereu- 
thalion,  his  sons  having  died  before  him. —-8.  Son 
of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adrastua,  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus.  Ha 
is  mentioned  among  those  whom  Aesculapius  called 
to  life  again  after  their  death.— 4.  King  of  Nemea, 
son  of  Pheres  and  Periclymene,  brother  of  Admetus, 
husband  of  Eurydice  or  Amphithea,  and  father  of 
Ophelte*. 

Lyowgoj.  1.  The  Spartan  legislator.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  such  discrepancies  respecting  him  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  many  modern  critics  have 
denied  his  real  existence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally received  account  about  him  was  as  follows : — 
Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Polydcctes.  The  latter  succeeded 
bis  father  as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  died, 
leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  Ha 
seemingly  consented  ;  but  when  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  (Charilaus),  he  openly  proclaimed 
him  king;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs,  with 
which  the  opposite  party  charged  him,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his  celebrated  travels,  which 
have  been  magnified  to  a  fabulous  extent  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
studied  the  wise  laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia 
he  is  said  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself, 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  country.  The  return  of 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties. 
Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone  could 
cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state  He  under- 
took the  task  ;  yet  before  he  set  to  work,  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  with  a  strong  party  of  influential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  peaceably.  The  new  division  of 
the  land  among  the  citizens  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interests.  But  all  opposition  was  ever- 
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borne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  military  and  civil, 
was  remodelled.  After  Lycurgus  had  obtained  for 
his  institution*  an  approving  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  people 
uot  to  make  any  alterations  in  bis  laws  before  his 
retum.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life 
in  voluntary  exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen 
might  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  con- 
stitution inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  tell.  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but  his 
spirit;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  at  Sparta 
with  •  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgns  is  variously 
given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than 
B.  c.  825.  —  Lycurgus  was  regarded  through  all 
subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were 
ascribed  to  him  as  their  author.  We  therefore 
to  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
for  details  to  the  Diet.  ofAnliq. ; 
though  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  constitution 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan 
constitution  was  of  a  mixed  nature :  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  was  represented  by  the  kings,  the 
aristocracy  by  the  senate,  and  the  democratical 
element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  representatives,  the  ephors.  The 
kings  had*  originally  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war;  but  in 
all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  coarse  of 
time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges  they  re- 
tained only  a  particular  branch  of  jurisdiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succession  of  property.  As  military 
commanders  they  were  restricted  and  watched  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  senate ;  the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  least,  perhaps  because 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great  honours,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  monarchy  was  very  weak  among 
the  Spartans. —-The  powers  of  the  senate  were 
very  important :  they  bad  the  right  of  originating 
and  discussing  all  measures  before  they  could  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
they  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions ;  and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For  all 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
for  life. — But  with  all  these  powers,  the  elders 
formed  no  real  aristocracy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qunliri  cation  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citizen,  who, 
during  60  years,  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. — The 
mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every 
Spartan  of  SO  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
character;  only  those  were  excluded  who  had  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the  sys- 
sitia.  They  met  at  stated  times  to  decide  on  all 
important  questions  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previous  discussion  in  the  senate.  They  had  no 
right  of  amendment,  but  only  that  of  simple  approval 
or  rejection,  which  was  given  in  the  rudest  form 
possible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  assembly,  how- 
ever,  had  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oc- 
for  directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power. 
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Their  chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it ; 
hence  arose  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every 
characteristic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  in- 
significance ;  but  at  the  end  they  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  — With  reference  to  their 
subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a  most  decided 
aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  trader  name  of  the  Perioici,  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  but 
lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
state  a  rent  for  the  land  that  was  left  them.  But 
a  great  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar  to 
the  villanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were  called 
HefoU.  They  were  allotted  with  patches  of  land,  to 
individual  members  of  the  ruling  class.  They  tilled 
the  laud,  and  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  misters,  not, 
as  the  perioici,  to  the  state.  The  number  of  these 
miserable  creatures  was  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were 
frequently  pot  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  —  The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemy's  country,  their  city  was  a  camp,  and 
every  man  a  soldier.  At  Sparta,  the  citisen  only 
existed  for  the  state  ;  he  bad  no  interest  but  the 
state's,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
state.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equal  portion  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. This  was  done  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
commonwealth  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, free  from  labour  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Spartans 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriors. 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  was 
thought  to  degrade  them  ;  not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money ;  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that  Sparta 
is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a  Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  youth,  but  extended  throughout  his 
whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or,  as  they  were  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  educational  institution  ;  for  at  these 
meals  subjects  of  general  interest  were  discussed 
and  political  questions  debated.  The  youths  and 
boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
own  divisions.— B.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who,  tnough 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  king,  in  &  c  220, 
together  with  Agesipolis  I II.,  after  the  death  of 
CleomenesL  It  was  not  long  before  he  deposed  his 
colleague  and  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Ephori.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,and  the  Achaean*.  He 
died  about  2 10,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself 
tyrant.— 3.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lyeophron, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobu- 
tadae,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about  B.  c  396.  Ho 
was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrntes.  In  public 
life  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demo- 
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tthenes,  and  wu  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  upright  statesmen  of 
his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed  Tamiai  or  ma- 
nager of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  this  office 
each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  337.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  abi- 
lity and  integrity,  that  he  raised  the  public  reve- 
nue to  the  sum  of  1200  talents.  One  of  his  laws 
enacted  that  bronse  statues  should  be  erected  to 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that 
copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a  successful 
accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  himself  was 
as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  his  enemies.  He  died  while 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  in  323.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription, 
containing  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
finances,  is  still  extant  There  were  15  orations 
of  Lycurgus  extant  in  antiquity  ;  but  only  one  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  the  oration  against  Leo- 
crates,  which  was  delivered  in  330.  The  style  is 
noble  and  grand,  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing. 
The  oration  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  Attic  orators.  [Demosthenes.] 

Lycos  (Aokos).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ce- 
laeno,  who  was  transferred  by  his  father  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
Celaeno,  Poseidon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  the 
following.— 2.  Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonta,  and  bro- 
ther of  Nycteus.  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Labdacus  ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  government 
of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus  to  his 
father-in-law.  Nycteus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
against  Epopens,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had  carried 
away  his  beautiful  daughter  Antiopc.  Lycua  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and 
in  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had 
grown  up.  On  the  death  of  Labdacus  soon  after- 
wards, Lycus  again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of  Lai  us,  the 
son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  marched  against  Epopeus, 
whom  he  put  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Epopeus  fell  in  the  war  with  Nycteus),  and  he 
carried  away  Antiope  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus ; 
in  revenge  for  which  her  sons  by  Zens,  Amphion 
and  Zethus,  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Lycus 
and  Dirce.  [Amphion.]  —  3.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
according  to  others,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  also  king 
of  Thebes.  In  the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus 
attempted  to  kill  his  wife  Megara  and  her  children, 
but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Hercules. 
4.  Son  of  Pandion,  and  brother  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Termili,  which 
was  called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honoured  at 
Athens  as  a  hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Messenia. 
He  is  sometimes  also  described  as  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  the  family  of  the  Lycomedae,  at  Athens, 
traced  their  name  and  origin  from  him.  —  5.  Son  of 
Dascylus  and  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  who 
received  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts  with  hospi- 
tality.—8.  Of  Rhegium,the  father,  real  or  adoptive, 
of  the  poet  Lycophron,  was  an  historical  writer  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
v  Lycus  (Afoot),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  which 


are  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  L  (KUij),  a  little  river  of  Bithynia, 
falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  —  2. 
(Gtrmemtk-Ckai),  a  considerable  river  of  Pontus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria. 
—8.  (Chontk-Su))*  considerable  river  of  Phrygia, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Co!»»*ae  and  Lao- 
dicea  into  the  Maeander.  — .4.  (Nakr-d-Kelb)y  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea  N.  of  Bery- 
tn».— 5.  (Great  Zab  or  lHuSu),  a  river  of  As- 
syria, rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  W.  into  the  Tigris,  just  below  La- 
rissa  (MmrvW).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Lydda  (t4  Ai58a,  i}  AtfS&n :  Lud),  a  town  of 
Palestine,  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea -coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  tho 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolis. 

Lydia  (AuSta:  AwMi,  Lydus),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W.  Its  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  timet,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  boundary,  towards  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a  8.W. 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundary 
towards  Phrygia  was  an  imaginary  line  :  and  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Caria  was  the  river  Maeander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Messogis 
(KasUme  Dagk)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Maeander,  and  is  a  N.  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Taurus.  From  the  E.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  runs  to  the  W.  far  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Tmolus  (Kusilja  Mtua  Dagh\  divides  Lydia  into 
2  unequal  vallies  ;  of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Caybter,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hermus:  these  vallies  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phrygia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Catacecaumene  (jKartuttKavfiivti).  In  the  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  but  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  signification,  so  as 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  had 
another  name,  MaetJnia  (Mvpw^,  Maiovi'a),  by 
which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer  ;  and  this  name 
was  afterwards  applied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  8, 
part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the  N.W.  part  In 
the  mythical  legends  the  common  name  of  the 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a  race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Carians  and  the  Mysians,  with 
whom  they  observed  a  common  worship  in  tho 
temple  of  Zeus  Carius  at  Mylasa :  they  also  prac- 
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tised  the  worship  of  Cyl>ele,  and  other  Phrygian 
customs.  Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sard  is,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  3  dynasties  of 
kings  ;  the  Atyadac,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  about 
B.C.  1221  ;  the  Heraclldae,  which  reigned  505 
years,  down  to  716*;  and  the  Mermnadae,  160 
years,  down  to  556.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  fabulous 
element  has  a  large  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history :  their  names  and  computed  dates  were :  — 
(1)  Gyqks,  b.c.  716 — 678  ;  (2)  Ardys,  678— 
629;  (3)  Sadyattes,  629—617  ;  (4)  Alyattks, 
617—560  ;  (5)  Crobsur,  560  (or  earlier)— 546  ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
practising  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts ;  and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im- 
provements, which  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fabrics  ;  various  processes  of  metallurgy  ;  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  which  the  Lydians 
ore  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pactolus  ;  and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  ntotle  of  music 
called  the  Lytliany  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 
the  magadis.  (See  DieLof  Antitj.,  Muska).  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  games  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  was 
combined  with  a  lax  morality,  and.  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
carry  arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  bye- word 
for  effeminate  luxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by 
the  com  m  encement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2nd  satrapy  :  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
gam  us,  and  so  passed,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalus 
1 1 1.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia. 

LydladM  (Aj/Sido'jjt),  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis, 
who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  about  b.  c. 
244.  In  234  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
reignty, and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  League  as  a  free  state.  He  was  elected 
several  times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  Aratus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  Clcomeues,  226. 

Lydlaa  or  Ludiaa  (AvBfar,  Ion.  Aw8'iji,  Aou- 
ffi'af :  Kurasmak  or  Mavrouero),  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Eordaca,  passes  Edessa,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situ- 
ated, falls  into  the  Axius,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 


it  is  called  the  Eordaean  river  ('EopSaucbs  t» 
Tfl/iii)  by  A  man.  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Hali- 
acmon,  the  hitter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  former. 

Lydoa  (Am*oi),  son  of  Atvs  and  Callithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lydus,  Joannes  Laorentius,  was  born  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Lydus  or 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  n.  490.  He  held  various  public 
offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  wrote : 
1.  n*p\  uijvuv  tfvyypa^,  De  Mensibtu  Liber,  of 
which  there  are  two  epitomae,  or  summaries,  and  a 
fragment  extant.  2.  n«pl  o^X"*'  *■ T-  De  Magi- 
stmlibtii  Reipublicae  Romanae.  3.  IIcpl  Siootjm*  "*»', 
De  Ostentu.  The  work  De  Mensibtu  is  an  histori- 
cal commentary  on  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  a 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  have 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious 
work,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the 
shorter  one  by  Maxim  as  Planudes.  The  work 
lie  Magistraiibu  was  thought  to  have  perished, 
but  was  discovered  by  Yilloison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1 785.  The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1 837. 

Lygdarnii  (Avytafus).  1.  Of  Naxos,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  conquered 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  power  in 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistratus  in  his  third  re- 
turn to  Athens  ;  but  during  his  absence  his  ene- 
mies seem  ti  have  got  the  upper  hand  again  ;  for 
Pisistratus  afterwards  subdued  the  island,  and 
mado  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  it,  about  b.  c  540.  In 
532  he  assisted  Polycrates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos.  —  S.  Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicamnssus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes.  —  8. 
Tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodo- 
tus is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
his  native  city  fmm  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygdamis. 

Lygii  or  Ligli,  an  important  people  iu  Ger- 
many, between  the  Yiadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  modern  Stietia  and  /'own,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundiones  on  the  N.,  the 
Goths  on  the  E.,  the  Bastarnae  and  Osi  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Marsiugi,  Silingae  and  Scmnones  on 
the  S.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manimi,  Duni,  Elysii, 
Burii,  Arii,  Naharvali  and  Helveconae.  They 
first  appear  in  history  as  members  of  the  great 
Marcomannic  league  formed  by  Maroboduus  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  3rd 
century  some  of  the  Lygii  migrated  with  the  Bur- 
gundians  W.-wards,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

LyncestU  (Ai/-y«n»<rT4t),  a  district  in  the  S.  \V. 
of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  river  Erigon,  and  upon 
the  frontiers  of  lllyria.  It*  inhabitants,  the  Ljro- 
oestae,  were  Illy  nans,  and  were  originally  an 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae,  The  Lyncestae  appear  to  have 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  royal  families  of  the  2  countries.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Lyncus  ($ 
Av^irof),  though  Heraclba  at  a  later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lyncus 
was  a  river,  the  waters  of  tbem  are  said  to  hav# 
been  as  intoxicating  as  wine.  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  329.) 
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Lyncoua  (Avyntfa).  L  One  of  the  £0  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  whose  life  waa  suved  by  his  wife  Hy- 
pcrmnestra,  when  all  hU  other  brothers  were 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their 
wedding  night.  [Akoyptits.]  Danaus  thereupon 
kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  confinement,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  to  Lyuceus, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throue  of  Argos.  Ac- 
cording to  a  different  legend,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypermnestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brothers.  Lynceus  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
Argos  by  his  son  Abas. —  2.  Son  of  Apbareus 
and  Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight.  He  is 
also  mentioned  among  the  Calydouian  hunters, 
and  was  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respecting 
his  death,  see  p.  228,  b.  —  3.  Of  Samoa,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Theophrastus,  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
torian Duris,  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  his  rival  in  comio  poetry.  lie  survived  Me- 
nander, upon  whom  he  wrote  a  book.  He  seems 
to  have  been  more  distinguished  as  a  grammarian 
and  historian  than  as  a  comic  poet 

Lyncua,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  murder  Triptolemus,  who 
came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was 
metamorphosed  by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx. 

Lyrcea  or  Lyrceum  (AvpKtla,  AtipKtiou),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

LyrnetSOJ  (Avpn}<r<rds),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer:  destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Lysander  (A<WJ>or),  a  Spartan,  was  of  servile 
origin,  or  at  least  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
between  n  freeman  and  a  woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. He  obtained  the  citizenship,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartan 
generals  and  diplomatists.  In  B.c.  407,  he  was 
sent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippklas  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  off  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Ephetus,  and  soon  obtained 
great  influence,  not  only  with  the  Greek  cities, 
but  also  with  Cyrus,  who  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  his  sailors.  Next  year,  406, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  one  year 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Lysander  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  The 
Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 
office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same 
person  ;  and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  sent  out  in 
405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  while 
Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral 
(tvurrokfit).  In  this  year  he  brought  the  Pelo- 
ponoesian  war  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegos-potami. 
Only  8  Athenian  ships  made  their  escape  under 
the  command  of  Canon.  He  afterwards  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  city  capitu- 
lated ;  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  established,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
30  Tyrants.  Lysander  was  now  by  far  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  wns  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  caro  that  hi*  exploits  should  be  celebrated 
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by  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
al  ways  kept  the  poet  Chocrilus  in  his  retinue  ;  and 
[  his  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilochus,  Anti- 
inachus  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  Heraclea, 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
cities  erected  altars  as  to  a  god,  offered  sacrifices, 
nnd  celebrated  festivals.  His  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  government  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Epbors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  he  had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment  On  the 
death  of  Agis  II.  in  397,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to 
Leotychidea,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  had 
expected.  lie  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  30  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely  thwarted  nit 
his  designs,  and  refused  all  the  favours  which  be 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  succession  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boeotian 
war  in  395,  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lysander  marched  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  walls,  395. 

Lysandra  (Ave-arepa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipatcr. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  After  the 
murder  of  her  2nd  husband,  8,  c  284  [  Agatho- 
C&B&,  No.  3],  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  as- 
sistance from  Selcucus.  The  latter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  281. 

Lysanlaa  (Away/as).  L  Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
B.  a  36.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  who  waa 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
entered  upon  his  ministry.  (Luke,  iii.  1.) 

Lyslas  (Au<W«u),  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  a.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalua, 
who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Ly&ias  and  his  brothers 
joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  443.  He  there  completed  hia 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  waa  ex- 
pelled  by  the  Spartan  party  from  Thurii,  aa  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  411.  During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404 X  he  waa  looked  upon  aa  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  he  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megara.  He  joined  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
he  sacrificed  all  that 
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of  hia  fortune.  He  gave  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  '200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  300  mer- 
cenaries. Thrasybulus  procured  him  the  Athenian 
franchise,  which  he  had  not  possessed  hitherto, 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a  foreigner  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  this  right,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  probuleuma.  Henceforth 
he  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself, 
as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  80.  — 
Lysias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations  ;  and 
among  those  which  wen  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  230  as  genuine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant  ;  and  even  tome  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athena  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Erato- 
sthenes, 403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
agreed  that  his  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  clear  and 
lucid  ;  and  his  delineations  of  character  striking 
and  true  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysias  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  fD«- 
Mosthknks.]  The  best  separate  editions  are  by 
Foertsch,  Lips.  18*29 :  and  by  Franz,  Monac.  1831. 

Lysimachla  or  -ea  (Awn/iaxia,  Awrifidx*ia: 
Awrtfiax*1**).  1.  {Ek$emU)%  an  important  town 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  with 
the  mainland,  was  founded  B.C.  309  by  Lysi- 
machus, who  removed  to  his  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Under  the  Romans  it  greatly  declined  ; 
but  Justinian  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hexamilinm  ('E(afiiktoy\  doubt- 
less, from  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.— 
2.  A  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuron, 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra, 

Lysimachus  (Awrlpax0')*  h'ng  of  Thrace,  was 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, but  of  mean  origin,  his  father  Agathocles 
having  been  originally  a  Penest  or  serf  in  Sicily. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activity  and 
strength  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q.  Curtius  that 
Lyttmachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  sixe  single-handed  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance that  writer  regards  as  the  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  authors,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysimachus  had  been  shut 
np  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same  den  with  a 
lion  ;  but  though  unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c. 
323),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus. 
For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  warlike  barbarians  that  bordered  his  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  At  length,  in  315,  he  joined  the 
league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander 
had  formed  against  Antigonus;  but  he  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
306  he  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  as- 


sumed by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seieucua,  and  Cas- 
sander. In  302  Lysimachus  crossed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigonus,  while  Seleuctis 
also  advanced  acninst  the  latter  from  the  East.  In 
301  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  effected  a  junction, 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on 
the  field,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive.  The 
conquerors  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  Lysimachus  obtained  for  his 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.  In  291  Lysimachus  crossed  the  Danube 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Oetae  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army.  Dro- 
michaetcs,  king  of  the  Oetae,  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  a  common  league  against  Demetrius, 
who  bad  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  now  preparing  to  inarch  into 
Asia.  Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhos 
invaded  Macedonia,  Demetrius  was  abandoned  by 
his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  obtained  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expelled  by 
Lysimachus  in  286.  Lysimachus  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  these  vast  dominions 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  downfall  was 
occasioned  by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife 
Arslnoe*,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  hated 
her  step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles, 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns  ( Co- 
rn pedion)  ;  and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  8.  c  281.  He  was  b  his  80th  year  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  —  Lysimachus  founded  Lr- 
sim  achia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  also  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  many  other  cities. 

Lyaimella  (tJ  Awtft4\*ia  Ai/u-n),  a  marsh  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  as  the  marsh 
more  anciently  called  Syraco  from  which  the  town 
of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Lyslnoe  (Av<riv6tf:  Ag*lan1\  a  town  in  Pi- 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  Ascania. 

Lysippus  (Afo-iawoT),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  Originally  a 
simple  workman  in  bronxe  (Jubcr  aerariin),  he  r  >se 
to  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  obtained  bj 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  rejected  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  the 
early  artists  followed.  In  his  imitation  of  nature 
the  idea]  appears  almost  to  have  vanished,  or 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  aimed  to 
idealize  merely  human  beauty.  He  made  statues 
of  gods,  it  is  true ;  but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his 
favourite  subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules  ; 
while  his  portraits  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
foundation  of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippus 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
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of  1500.  They  were  almost  all,  if  not  all,  in 
bronze  ;  in  consequence  of  which  none  of  litem  art- 
extant  He  made  statue*  of  Alexander  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  in  many  different  position*. 
Alexander1*  edict  is  well  known,  that  no  one 
should  paint  him  but  Applies,  and  no  one  make  his 
statue  but  Lysippus.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
statues  was  that  in  which  Alexander  was  represented 
with  a  lance,  which  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  A  pellet. 

Lysis  (AS?<y),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  persecution 
of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem, 

Lysis,  a  river  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15). 

Lysistr&tua,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
was  a  statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  portraits.    He  was  the  first  who  took  a  cast  of  I 
the  human  face  in  gypsum ;  and  from  this  mould 
he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Lyatra  (r;  Avar  pa,  ra  Afcrrpa:  prob.  Karadagh, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  Isauria, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  (Ads,  xiv.) 


M. 

MaCM  (MdVrai).  L  A  people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  Muscat.— 2.  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  that 
is,  the  part  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

Maealla,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttitim, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a  sanctuary 
of  Philoctetes. 

Mac&r  or  Macareus  (Mdxap  or  Maxopefr).  L 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodoa,  fled  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenages.— 
2.  Son  of  Aeolus,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
sister  Canace.  [Can ace.]  —  3.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Mennerus  or  Mormorus. 

Xacarls  (Maxapla),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Deianira. 

Macaria  (Moirap(a).  L  A  poetical  name  of 
several  islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus. —  2.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  {Red  Sea),  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae. 

Maccabaei  (Ma*Ka€aToi),  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Mnccnbaeas, 
a  surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  makkab,  "a  hammer. ") 
They  were  also  called  Asumomtei  ('Atra/uwatdi), 
fmm  Asamonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mat  tat  bias,  the  father  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  or,  in  a  shorter  form,  A sinonari  or  Ilaimo- 
naei.  This  family  first  obtained  distinction  from 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Antiochus  1 V. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship 
of  J ehovah,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a  town  not 
far  from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  had 
5  sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  officer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin,  to  enforce 


obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias  not  only 
refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  but 
with  his  own  band  struck  dead  the  first  renegade 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5  sons  (a.  c 
167).  Their  numbers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occurred,  tbey  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
in  many  places  the  synagogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a  few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a  war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a  war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  1st  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  3rd  son.  L 
Judas,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Maccalweua, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I  Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,  —  9.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  Independence  with 
equal  vigour  and  success,  and  became  recognised 
as  high- priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  minister  of  Antiochus  VI.t  who 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jona- 
than was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his 
brother,— 8.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  government 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2  of  his  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  135.  His  other  son  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  escaped,  and  succeeded  his  father.  —  4. 
Joannes  Hyrcanus  L  was  high  priest  135 — 106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  monarch. 
(Hyrcanus.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  I.  — ft.  Aristobulua  L,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a  year  1 06 — 105.  [Aristobulus.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,— 6.  Alexander 
Jannaeua,  who  reigned  105—78.  [Alixander, 
p.  35,  a.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  —  7. 
Alexandra,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyrcanus  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  78 
—69.  On  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  ton,— 
8.  Hyrcanus  II.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69,  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immediately  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  —  9.  Aristobulua  IX,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  [Aristobulus.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  house  of  the  Macca- 
bees see  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Hrbodes  I. 

Macid5nla  (MauctSovla :  Ma*f8oVf  i),  a  country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Macedon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Tbyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  Macitia  ( Mo- 
nt rr  la)  ;  and  accordingly  the  Macedonians  are 
sometimes  called  Macrtae.  The  country  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  Macedonia  differed  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Mace- 
donia designated  only  the  country  to  the  8.  and 
W.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
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Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S. 
Olympus  and  the  Cnmbunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Thesaaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  wf  crated  it  from  Thrace, 
and  on  the  N.  and  W.  Illyria  and  Paeonia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.    Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip.    He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scnrdus 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moesia  ;  a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus, 
which  Thracian  district  was  usually  called  Mace- 
donia aiijrcia  ;  the  peninsula  Ciialcidice  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a  part  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.    On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans,  ac.  16(1,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4  districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another:  —  1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a  part  of  Thrace  E.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebrus,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  Heraclea  Sintica  and 
Bisaltice,  W.  of  the  Strymon  ;  the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolia.   2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
parts  already  named,  but  including  Chalcidice  ; 
the  capital  Thessalonica.  3.  The  country  between 
the  Axius  and  Peneus  ;  the  capital  Pella.    4.  The 
mountainous  country  in  the  W. ;  the  capital  Peln- 
gonia.    After  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans,  in 
146,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Thessnly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Nestus  was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Aegaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Achaia.    It  was 
originally  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  it  was  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar ; 
but  it  was  re  stored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 
—  Macedonia  may  be  described  as  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Through 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  smaller  ranges  of 
mountains,  between  which  are  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  far  into  the  in- 
terior.   The  chief  mountains  were  Scordus,  or 
ScARnua,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardania  ;  further  E.  Orbklus  and  Scomius, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia ;  and  Rhodopr, 
which  extended  from  Scomius  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.    On  the  S.  frontier  were  the  Cambunii 
Moxtrs  and  Olympus.    The  chief  rivers  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W.,  the  Nrstl's,  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Ludias  or  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon. — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con- 
sisted of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.    At  an 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
of  the  country.    They  arc  said  to  have  come 
Argog,-  und  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanes, 
Aeroput,  and  Perdiccas,  the  3  sons  of  Temeuus, 
the  Heraclid.     Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.    A  later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Caranus,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid 
from  Argot,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ;  and 
the  Macedonians  were  accordingly  nerer  regarded  J 


by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes.  More- 
over, it  was  only  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ;  in  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  country  the  Illyrian  tribes  continued  to 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  preserve  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  o* 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Darius 
Hystaspis ;  but  from  that  time  their  history  is 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  became  the  virtual  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia  ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  1 68,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives  of 
the  separate  kings. 

Macella  (MactHaro\  a  small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  S.E.  of  Segcsta. 

Macer,  Aemillua,  L  A  Roman  poet,  a  native  of 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  B.  c.  16.  He  wrote  a  poem 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal  plants, 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of 
Nicander.  (Ov.  Tritt.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  now 
extant,  entitled  "  Aemilius  Macer  de  Herbamm 
Virtutibus,"  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  —  2.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer  of 
Verona,  a  poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  x.  D.  12, 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  (ear 
Pout.  ii.  10. 2.)  —3.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevcrus.  He  wrote  several 
works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Macer,  ClodluB,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death  A.  n.  60,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Galba  by  the  procurator,  Trebonius  Garncianua. 

Macer,  Licinlus.  [Licimus.] 

Macestus  (Mcun70Torv.  SimaulSu^  and  lower 
Susvghfrit),  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia,  rises  in 
the  N.W.  of  Phrygia,and  flows  N.  through  Mysia 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  It  is  probably  the  same  river 
which  Polybius  (v.  77)  calls  Mcgistus  (Mryieros). 

Machaerus  ( Max<upovs :  Maxo/pJnjj),  a  strong 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peraea,  in  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei :  a  stronghold  of 
the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tradition  made 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

Machanldas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  succeeded 
Lycurgus  about  b.  c.  210.  Like  his  predecessor, 
be  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown,  but 
ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  He 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemen, 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  207. 

Hach&on  (Max<W),  son  of  Aesculapius,  was 
married  to  Antidea,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Gorgasus,  Nicoma- 
chus,  Alexanor,  Sphyrus,  and  Pol  emoc  rates.  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Podalirios  he  went  to  Troy 
with  30  ships,  commanding  the  men  who  came 
from  Tricca,  I  theme,  and  Oechalia.  In  this  war 
be  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  in  battle.  He  was  himself 
wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  carried  from  the  fidd 
by  Nestor.  Later  writers  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Phil octe tea. 
Ho  was  killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Tele- 
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phus,  and  he  received  divine  honours  at  Gcrenia,  in 
Messcnia. 

Macblyes  (MrfxAvsO,  a  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Lotophagi,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  lake  Triton, 
in  what  was  afterwards  called  Africa  Propria. 

Machon  (Mdxw'U  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a  comic 
poet,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  where  be  gave  in- 
structions respecting  comedy  to  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

Macistus  or  Macistum  ( Mdmtrrot,  Maxtor  or : 
Ma*c((TTio{>,  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
N.E.  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Platanistus 
(nAaravioTovT),  and  founded  by  the  Caucones. 

Macor&ba  (MaxopdSa:  Afreca),  a  city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  probably  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  scat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  or  Alitla  under 
the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

Macra  (Afapra\  a  small  river  rising  in  the 
Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

Maori  in  aa,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  a  distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  monarch,  Mncrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2  sons  Mncrianus  and 
Quietus.  He  assigned  the  management  of  affairs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Aurcolus  on  the  confine*  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 
Macri  Campi  (Campi  Macri.} 
Macrinus,  M.  Opillus  Severus,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  a.  D.  217 — June,  218.  He  was  born 
at  Caesarea  in  Mauritania,  of  humble  parents,  a.  d. 
164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  proofed  of  the  prae- 
torians under  Caracal  la.  He  accompanied  Caracal  la 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthian*,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Camcalla, 
whom  he  bad  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Caesar  upon  his  son  Diadume- 
nianus,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  groat  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Parthians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria.  While  here  his  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as 
emperor.  With  the  troop  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seined  in  Chalcedon,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  1 4  months. 

Macro,  Naevlus  Sertorfnj,  a  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  a.  n.  31.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  was  made  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberius'*  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.  Macro  was  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
laid  informations ;  he  presided  at  the  rack  ;  and  he 
lent  himself  to  the  most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  his  government. 
Daring  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to 
the  young  Calignla  ;  and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennio  and  the  young  prince.  It 
inured  that  Macro  shortened  the  last  mo 
of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the 
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as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a  swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  kill  himself  with  his  wife  and 
children,  38. 

Macrdbli  (Moxpo'&ot,  t.  e.  Long-lixxd),  on 
Aethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identification  with 
any  known  people. 

Macroblus,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  A  mbroriuM  A  urcliut  Tkeodoritu  Macrotius.  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  probably 
a  Greek,  and  that  he  hnd  a  son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia  that 
Latin  was  to  him  a  foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
more  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  bis  style.  He  was  probably  a  pnpan.  His 
extant  works  are :  —  1 .  Saturnaliorum  Gmvirioram 
Libri  VI A,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology,  criticism,  and  various  point* 
of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Praetextatus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  tho 
Banquet :  in  substance  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A.  Gellius.  The 
1st  book  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Saturn  us  and 
Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  &c  The  2nd  book 
commences  with  a  collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiquity  ;  to  these 
are  appended  a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4  following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The  7th 
book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  than  tho 
preceding.  —  2.  Gommentarius  ex  Cicerone  in  £>om- 
uium  Sripumis,  a  tract  much  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Dreom  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  book  of  Cicero's  Dc  Republica  is  taken  as 
a  text,  which  suggests  a  succession  of  discourse* 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.— 3.  Dc  liiffmntiit  ft  So- 
cittutibut  Graeci  Lntinique  Verbis  a  treatise  purely 
grammatical,  of  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by  a  certain  Joannes. — The  liest  editions 
of  the  works  of  Macrubius  are  by  Gmnoviua,  Lug. 
Bat.  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

Maerones  (MaKpwMi),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
Caucasian  peoplo  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pontua 
Euxinus. 

Hactorlum  (VlaKT&ptov :  MaxTwptros),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Macynla  (Ma*vWa:  Maxwfvr),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassua,  E.  of 
Cnlydnn  and  the  Evenus. 

Madianltae  ( MaSWirai,  MaJinvaToc,  V[aZtr\vol : 
O.  T.  Midianim),  a  powerful  nomad  people  in  tho 
S.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  carried  on  a  caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Israelite*  until  they  were  conquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  history  after  the 
B.ihvlonish  captivity. 

Madytua  (Mdourot:  Maturiot:  Afaito\  a  sea. 
port  town  on  the  Tbracian  Cheraoncsus. 

Maeander  (MaiWSoos :  MemUrek  or  Mander, 
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or  Biyuk-Afenderek,  u  e.  the  Great  Mcndcrchy  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Little  Mendereh,  the  ancient 
Cayster),  has  iu  aource  in  the  mountain  called 
Aulocrenaa,  above  Celaenae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
close  to  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  which  imme- 
diately joiiu  it  [Cblasnab.]  '  It  flows  in  a  ge- 
neral W.  direction,  with  various  change*  of  direction, 
bnt  on  the  whole  with  a  alight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Ml  Mes- 
sngis,  on  its  S.  aide,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  last  (alls  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  between  Myus  and  Priene.  Its  whole  length 
is  above  170  geographical  miles.  The  Maeander 
is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid  ;  and  there- 
fore not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  course  lies 
chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a  deep 
rocky  valley:  its  lower  course,  for  the  last  110 
miles,  is  through  a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
which  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  mean- 
oVr),  and  which  it  often  inundates.  The  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  about  its  mouth  by  iU  alluvial 
deposit  waa  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.  [See  Latmicus  Sinus 
nnd  Milbtub.]  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsyas,  Cludrus, 
Lethaeus,  and  Oaeson,  and,  on  the  left  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lyras,  Harpasus,  nnd  another  Mru> 
syas.  —  As  a  god  Maeander  is  described  as  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.  Hence  the  latter  is  called  by  Ovid 
(Met.  ix.  573)  Maeandriu*  juvenis. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnlos,  was  bom  some  time  be- 
tween B.  c.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace 
(Carm.  iv.  1 1)  that  his  birth-day  was  the  13th  of 
April.  His  family,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  equestrian  order,  waa  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  iMcumones 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  Ci/nii,  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
great  power  and  wealth  at  Arretium  about  B.c  301. 
The  maternal  branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  it  waa  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother's  as 
well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  {SaL  i.  6.  3)  mentions 
both  his  avus  matcrnus  atone  pater  nut  as  having 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions ;  a  passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  careful  one.  We  learn 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ;  and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits 
was  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  thi  most 
eminent  poets  of  his  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
formances of  his  own,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Augustus  at  Apollonia  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  find  him  employed 
in  B.C.  37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
him  to  Brundisium,  a  journey  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  3th  satire  of  the  1st  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  Maecenas  remained 


at  Rome,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.    Daring  this  time  he 
suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger  Lepidus. 
Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  some  critics  have  supposed;  and  the  lstepode  of 
Horace  probably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium. 
but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  Sext  Pom- 
peius.    On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium, 
Maecenas  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  his  favour 
than  ever,  and  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had 
the  management  of  all  public  affairs.    It  is  related 
that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.  For 
many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  Augustus;  but  between 
ac  21  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  the  least,  had 
sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  faithful 
minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  en- 
tirely  from  public  life.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment is  enveloped  in  doubt.  Dion  Cassius  positively 
attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus 
with  Terentia,  Maecenas's  wife.    Maecenas  died 
b.  c  8,  and  was  buried  on  the  Esquiline.    He  left 
no  children,  and  be  bequeathed  his  property  to 
Augustus.  —  Maecenas  bad  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune.    He  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  SaL  L  8.  7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a  garden,  and  built  a  house, 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a  tower 
by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Nero  is  said  to  hare  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Rome.    In  this  residence  he 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
house  was  the  remleziyjtu  of  all  the  wits  of  Rome; 
and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a  seat  at  his 
table.    But  his  really  intimate  friends  consisted  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
Rome;  and  if  it  was  from  his  universal  inclination 
towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship 
for  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it     Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  B.C.  4 1 ; 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  ha 
undertook  the  Georgia,  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a  still  greater  benefactor. 
He  presented  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
sulisistence,  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  country.    If  tbe 
estate  was  but  a  moderate  one,  we  learn  from 
Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was 
regulated  by  his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by 
his  patron's  want  of  generosity.  {Carm.  il  18.  14, 
Carm.  iii.  16.  38.) — Of  Maecenas's  own  literary 
productions  only  a  few  fragments  exist  From 
these,  however,  and  from  tbe  notices  which  we 
find  of  his  writings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led 
to  think  that  we  have  not  suffered  any  great  loss 
by  their  destruction;  for,  although  a  good  judge  of 
literary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself.  In 
his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.    We  find  several  allusions  in 
the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  dress. 
He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments,  especially 
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pantomimes;  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  patronage 
of  Bathyllus,  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  was  a 
freed  man  of  his.  That  moderation  of  character 
which  led  him  to  be  content  with  his  equestrian 
rank,  probably  arose  from  his  lore  of  ea*e  and 
luxury,  or  it  might  hare  been  the  result  of  more 
prudent  and  political  views.  As  a  politician,  the 
principal  trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his 
master,  and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
avoid  that  cruelty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had 
stained  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 

Maeclos  Tarpa.  [Tarpa.] 

Mfiadlca  (M<u8<c4),  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
a  powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mt 
Scorn  ins.  They  frequently  made  inroads  into  the 
country  of  the  Macedonians,  till  at  length  they 
were  conquered  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
land  incorporated  with  Macedonia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  N.E.  district. 

Maelius,  Bp.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
employed  his  fortune  in  buying  up  corn  in  Etruria 
in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  440.  This 
corn  he  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distri- 
buted it  gratuitously.  Such  liberality  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  but  at  the  same  time 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  class. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  the  kingly  power.  Thereupon  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator ;  but  as 
he  refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band 
of  patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
•lew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
house  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  which  was 
called  the  Aequimaelium,  continued  to  subsequent 
ages  a  memorial  of  his  fate.  Later  ages  fully  be- 
lieved the  story  of  Maelius's  conspiracy,  and  Cicero 
repeatedly  praises  the  glorious  deed  of  Ahala.  But 
bis  guilt  is  very  doubtful.  None  of  the  alleged 
accomplices  of  Maelius  were  punished ;  and  Ahala 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile. 

Kaenaca  (Maura**}),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
pnnia  Bartica  on  the  coast,  the  most  W.-ly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans. 

Maen&des  (MaimS**),  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
from  palrofuu,  14  to  be  mad,"  because  they  were 
frenzied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

Maenalus  (to  MaivaXor  or  MaittfAior  Spot: 
Iio'inon\  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 
from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  celebrated  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  surrounding  country  was  called  Maen&Iia 
(MaivaXla)  ;  and  on  the  mountain  was  a  town 
Maenaliu.  The  mountain  was  so  celebrated  that 
the  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Miimolitu  and  Macnalii  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Mae  ill  us.  1.  C,  consul,  a.  c.  838,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus.  The  2  consuls  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  Latiura  ;  tbey  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph ;  and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
their  honour  in  the  forum.  The  statue  of  Maenius 
was  placed  upon  a  column,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
later  writers,  under  the  name  of  Columna  Afaenia, 
and  which  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of 
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the  forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius  was  dictator 
in  320,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  he 
allowed  balconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  balconies  were  called  after  him  Afaentana 
(sc.  aedificia).  —  2.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
286,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  impcrium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.— 8.  A  contemporary  of 
Lucilius,  was  a  great  spendthrift,  who  squandered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a  house  in 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  his  censorship  (184) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
basilica  Portia.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Maenius  sold  his 
house,  he  reserved  for  himself  one  column,  the 
Columna  Maenia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Maeniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
Sat.  I  I.  101,  i.  3.  21,  Epist.  i.  15.  26.) 

MaenSba,  a  town  in  the  S.E.  of  His  pan  ia  Bae- 
tica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Malaca. 

Maaon  (Mcdwv).  1.  Son  of  Haemon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the  baud 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Maeon  was  the  only 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  slain. 
•—2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 

Maednla.  [Lyma.] 

Mae8nldes  ( Moiovffcis),  i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a  son  of  Maeon.  or  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Maeon  ia,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  he  is  also  called  Afaeoniut  scnex,  and  his 
poems  the  Afaeoniae  chartae,  or  Afaeoninm  carmen, 
—  Maeonis.  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Omphale, 
and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were  Lydians. 

MaefiUe.   JMakotis  Paluk.) 

Maeotis  Palo*  (if  Mawrit  klfirn:  Sea  of 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinns  (Black  Sea),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus  Cimmk- 
Rif  s.  Its  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  at  its  N.E.  extremity, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tnnats  (Don) :  it  discharges  its  superfluous  water 
by  a  constant  current  into  the  Euxine.  The  an- 
cients had  very  vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and 
size:  the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N. 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maeotae  or  MneO- 
tici  (Moikrroi,  MataniKoi).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (Prom.  731)  applies  the  name  of  Maeotic  Strait 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (auAwr*  MoiwtikoV). 

Maera  (MaTpa).  L  The  dog  of  Icariiis  the 
father  of  Erigone.  [Icarius,  No.l.]— 2.  Daughter 
of  Proetus  and  An  tea,  a  companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  was  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she 
died  a  virgin.^8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married 
to  Tcgeates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was 
shown  both  at  Tegca  and  Man  tinea  in  Arcadia. 
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Maesa,  Julia,  sister-in-law  of  Septimius Severn*, 
aunt  of  Caracalla,  and  grandmother  oi  Elagabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus.  She  wu  a  natire  of 
Emcaa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after  the  deration  of 
Septimius  Severus,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Julia 
Dorana,  to  hare  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  have  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  transferred  the  supreme  power  from 
Macrinus  to  her  grandson  Elagabalis.  When 
she  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander  Sbvkri'S. 
Bv  Severus  she  was  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honours  after 
her  death. 

Maevlus.  [Bavtua] 

Magaba,  a  mountain  in  Galatia,  10  Roman 
miles  E.  of  Ancyra. 

Magas  ( Maysi),  king  of  Cyrcne,  was  a  step-son 
of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  being  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a  Macedonian  by 
birth;  and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy.  In  a.  c.  308  he  was  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  recovery  of  Gyrene  after  the  death 
ol  Ophelias.  The  enterprise  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step  father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
over  the  province  only  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr  he  not  only 
assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
married  A  pa  ma,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.    He  died  258. 

Magdolum  (MdySoAop,  Mdy9v\ov :  O.T.  Mig- 
dol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium:  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (iL  169). 

Magetobria  {Moigte  <U  Uroiey  on  the  Saone), 
a  town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Scquani,  near 
which  the  Oauls  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul. 

Magi  (Mdyoi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religions  teachers  among  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
map,  moo,  or  mwpA,  i.  e.  a  priat  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  existed  among 
other  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Chaldaeans  of 
Babylon  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  cither  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin:  but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians,  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  slate,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  they  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  successful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  Cam  by  sea,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Cambyscs.    It  is  clear  that  this  was  a  plot  to  re- 
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store  the  Median  supremacy  ;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  ambition,  or  from  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  vigorous  government 
of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspea  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  (ra  Maywf>6yia), 
during  which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  public.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly  altered 
their  condition  ;  but  they  still  continue  to  appear 
in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire.  The  M  wise  men "  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  were  Magi  (jidyot  is  their  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal, Afatt.  ii.  1).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  the 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  them 
{Acts,  viii.),  and  Elyroas,  who  tried  to  hinder  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulusat  Cyprus  (^<rf*,xiii.), 
are  both  called  Magians  ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
words  fiayos  and  fueytimv  are  used  in  a  secondary 
sense,  for  a  person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or 
practises  the  arts,  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and  from 
it  we  get  our  word  nuigk  (if  /uryt*4,  i.  e.  lie  art  or 
science  of  the  Magi). — The  constitution  of  the  Magi 
as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Zoroastres,  or 
Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  him, 
the  Zarathustra  of  the  Zcndavesta  (the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht 
of  the  modern  Persians  ;  but  whether  he  was  their 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  representa- 
tive of  their  unknown  origin,  cannot  be  decided. 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  good  principle  (Ormuxd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divided 
into  3  classes,  /earners,  masters,  and  perfect  mskotart. 
They  alone  could  teach  the  truths  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  future,  interpret 
dreams  and  omens,  and  ascertain  the  will  of 
Ormuzd  by  the  arts  of  divination.  They  bad  3 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  dead, 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  waters.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  defined,  and 
were  handed  down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition. 
Like  all  early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  possessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Their  learning  became  celebrated 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of  nd- 
•yeia,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  speculation  by 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  limited  ;  while  their 
high  pretensions,  and  the  tricks  by  which  their 
knowledge  of  science  enabled  them  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  soon  attached  to  their  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  bad  meaning  which 
is  still  commonly  connected  with  the  words  derived 
from  it.  —  Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

Magna  Graecla.  [GnAKciA.] 

Magna  Mater.    [Rhea. J 

Magnentlus,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
a.  d.  350 — 353,  whose  full  name  was  Elaviuh 
Pot'iLiua  M agnkntii's.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldier  was 
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eventually  intrusted  by  Constant,  the  son  of 
Con»tantinc  the  Great,  with  the  command  of  the 
Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  bad  replaced 
the  ancient  praetorian  gnards  when  the  empire  was 
remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  position  to  organise  a  conspiracy  against  the 
weak  and  profligate  Constant,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  emissaries.  Magnentins  thereupon 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
provinces,  except  Illyria,  where  Vctmnio  had  as- 
sumed the  purple.  Constantius  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio 
submitted  to  Constantius  at  Sardica  in  December, 
350.  Magnentius  was  first  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
Drave,  in  the  autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  GauL  He  was  defeated  a  second  time  in 
the  posses  of  the  Cottian  Alp«,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353. 
Magnentius  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ;  but  not  one  spark  of  virtue 
relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a  sovereign. 
The  power  which  he  obtained  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cruelty. 

Magnet  (Mdyrrft),  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  comedy. 


was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or  Icarius,  in 
Attica.  He  flourished  B.C.  460,  and  onwards, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
representation  of  the  KnujhU  of  Aristophanes,  that 
is,  in  423.  (Aristoph.  Equit.  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  coarse  buffoonery. 

Magnesia  (  Mayrqala  ;  Mdyvnt,  pi.  Mcrymrrcf). 
L  The  most  E.-ly  district  of  Thcssaly,  was  n 
long  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  N.  to  the  Pagasaran  gulf  on  the  S., 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Thcssalian 
plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  country,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  Alts.  Ossa  and  Pelion.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Magnctes,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  2  cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below.  «—  2.  If .  ad 
Sipjrlum  (M.  irpot  Srs-fo?  or  vwb  2iiri/A<p:  Ma- 
irtiao,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydin,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  declivity  of  Mt. 
Sipylus,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  fa- 
mous in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  2  Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
n.  c.  100.  After  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Romans 
made  it  a  libera  ci vitas.  It  suffered,  with  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  it  viras  still  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  5th  century.  — 3.  M.  ad  Mae- 
andrum  (M.  if  Mcuav8>y,  M.  M  M<udV8py: 
Inel-bxzar,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  river  I<ethaeus, 
a  N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  (probably  about  b.  c  700)  and 
rebuilt  by  colon  is  to  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became 
an  Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  waa 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Thcroistocles  by  Arta- 
xerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Leucophryene,  one  of  most  beautiful  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

Magndpdlit  (Ha-yv6-ro\i%)%  or  Eupatoria  Mag- 
nopolis,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  begun  by 
Mitbridates  Eupator  and  finished  by  Poropcy,  but 
probably  destroyed  before  very  long. 

Mago  (Md-ywr).  1.  A  Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
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that  city,  by  introducing  a  regular  discipline  and 
organisation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  from 
B.  c.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably  the  father  of 
Hasdrubal,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Gelo  at  Himera  [Hamilcak,  No.  1.]  — 2.  Com. 
manner  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  396.  When  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  disastrous  termination 
of  the  expedition,  Mago  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  S92  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
be  abandoned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but 
was  defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  the  battle. 
—3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheless  crucified  his 
lifeless  body.  —  4.  Son  of  Uamilcar  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  victory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  bard  pressed  by  the  2  Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  this  country  for  many  years ;  and 
after  his  brother  Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  tho  son  of  Cisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  20G,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  M  agon  is, 
or  Port  Mahon.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
for  2  years,  but  in  203  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gnu],  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his-  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  battle  of 
Zamii,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  —  6.  Surnamed 
the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a  considerable 
time  the  chief  command  in  Bruttiuni.  —  6.  Coin- 
mander  of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  20!).  Mago 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  —  7.  A  Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  senate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  iuto  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  tho  head  of  whom  was  1). 
Si lan us.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
(..'assius  Dionysius  of  Utica.  Mago's  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  arc  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 
Mago  ait  Portus.  [Mago,  No.  4.] 
Magontiacum.  [Muoontucvm.J 
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Maharbal  (Mcu^ar),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  he 
urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  with  his  cavalry 
upon  Rome  itself ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  his  com- 
mander, he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to 
'jse  them. 

Maia  (Molts  or  Maid*),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7  sisters.  In  a  grotto  of  ML 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Hermes.  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  was 
given  to  her  to  be  reared.  [Plbiauks.] — Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Rome, 
who  was  also  called  Majesta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  a  priest  of  Vulcan 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  she  was 
identified  with  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Mftjorianua,  Julius  Valerius,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  d.  457 — 461,  was  raised  to  the 
empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals 
in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Oenseric.  His  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Majflma.    [Constantia,  No.  3.) 

Malaca  ( Mnliuja)*  art  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a  river  of  the 
tame  name  {Gvadalmetlina),  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a  flourishing 
place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Midalas.  [Malblas.] 

Malang*  {V\a\&yya),  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modern  Madras. 

Mulcb.ua  (Md*Ax°')«  °f  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 
Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  empire  from  A.  p.  474  to' 480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dexippus 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1029. 

Malea  (MaAtfa  &xpa:  C.  Maria)%  the  S.  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Malea  ( Makia  or  MaAtoi :  C.  St.  Angela  or  MaJio 
di  SL  Angela),  a  promontory  on  the  S.E.  of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Argolic  and  Laconic  gulfs  ;  the 
passage  round  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Malruir*. 

Malblas,  or  Mai  alas,  Joannes  ('l«ovn7f  S  Mo- 
\4\a  or  MoAiAa),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
lirzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great  The  word  M<JaIa»  signifies  in  Syriac 
an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  universal  his- 
tory from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malene  (MoAtjvt)),  b  city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (vi.  29). 

Mallacus  Sinus  (MaAtaao?  k6\woi:  Bay  of 
JScitHn),  a  narrow  bay  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly, 
running  W.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae.   It  derived  its  name  from  the  Malienscs, 


MAMILIA. 

who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Lamiaau  Smus,  from  the  town  of  Lamia  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Mali*  (MoAlr  yi},  Ionic  and  Att  MnAli  yri: 
MoAmvi  or  MnAi«t/s,  Malieneis),  a  district  in  the 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island 
of  Kuboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Mai  tans,  were 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  league. 

Malli  (MoAAof),  an  Indian  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hydraotb8:  their  capital  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Moofian. 

Mall  us  (MaAAor),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a  hill  a  little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py- 
ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
of  tbe  Trojan  War  by  Mnpsus  and  Amphilochus. 
It  hnd  a  port  called  Magarsa. 

M  duginensis,  a  celebrated  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  consul- 
ship. It  disappears  from  history  before  the  lima 
of  the  Saninite  wars. 

Malva.  [Mulvcha.] 

Mamaea,  Julia,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Macsa,  and  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  She  was  a  woman  of  integrity  and 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  along 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Mamercu*.  L  Son  of  king  Numa,  according  to 
one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia,  according 
to  another.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Catena,  when  Timoleon 
landed  in  Sicily,  ac.  344.  After  his  defeat  by 
Timoleon  he  fled  to  Measana,  and  took  refuge  with 
Hippon,  tyrant  of  that  city.  But  when  Timoleon 
laid  siege  to  Messana,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  aud 
Mamercus  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  re- 
gular trial  before  the  Syracusans.  But  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
there,  he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  ex- 
ecuted like  a  common  malefactor. 

Mamercus  or  Mamerclnus,  AemHIus,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  tbe  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  a  c,  484, 
478,  473.-2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
—  3.  Mam,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Veientincs  and  Fidenae.  Lar  Tolumnius,  tbe 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  single 
combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossus.  In  his 
2nd  dictatorship  AemUius  carried  a  law  limiting 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  tbe  censorship,  which 
bad  formerly  lasted  for  5  years.  This  measure 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  tbe  people; 
but  the  censors  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian.—  4.  L., 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul  34 1  and  329,  and  once  dictator  335. 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privernum,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Privemas. 

Mamen,  the  Oacan  name  of  the  god  Mars. 

Mamertlni.    [  M  kssana.] 

Mamortlum  (Mamertini),  a  town  in  Rruttiom, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a  band  of  Samnites, 
who  had  left  their  mother  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mamers  or  Mars,  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Marullla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  originally  a  dia- 
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MAMMULA. 

tingnished  family  in  Tusculura.  They  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter  of 
Telegonus,  the  founder  of  Tuaculum,  and  the  eon  of 
Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was  to  a 
member  of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilias,  that 
Tarquinius  betrothed  hi*  daughter ;  and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome,  he  took  refuge  with  his 
son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people  against 
the  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle 
nt  the  lake  Regillus.  In  ac  458,  the  Roman 
citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamilius  the  dictator 
of  Tusculum,  because  he  had  2  years  before  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Herdonius.  The  gene  was  divided  into  3  fa- 
milies Limttamu,  Turrinus,  and  Viiuimt,  but  none 
of  them  became  of  much  importance. 

HmunttUt,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 

Mamurioi  Veturlus.  [Vbturiub.] 

Kamurra,  a  Roman  eques,  born  at  Formiae, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  (praefedut 
fabrum)  in  Julius  Caesar's  army  in  GauL  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He  was 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all  the  walls 
of  his  bouse  with  layers  of  marble,  and  also  the 
first,  all  of  the  columns  in  whose  house  were  made 
of  solid  marble.  He  was  violently  attacked  by 
Catullus  m  his  poems,  who  called  him  decoder 
Formianu*.  Maraurra  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule, 
Afmnurrarnm  mrln  (Sat.  L  5.  37),  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  his  name  hod  become  a  byword 
of  contempt 

Ifancla,  Helving,  a  Roman  orator,  about  n.  c. 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name  is 
recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laugh  being 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  deformity  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Strata,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit. 

Mancinus,  Hostillui.  L  A.,  was  praetor  ur. 
banus  B.  c.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the 
next  year  (169)  as  proconsul.  —2.  Ik,  was  legate 
of  the  consul  L.  Calpumins  Pieo  (148)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  3rd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
)4=).  — 3.  &,  consul  137,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Numantia.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Numantines,  and  purchased  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  by  making  a  peace  with  the 
Numantines.  The  senate  refused  to  recognise  it 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony  of 
delivering  bim  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fettalea.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
cinus, but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  bim.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground 
that  be  had  lost  his  citizenship.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Jut  Pott- 
limimi  (see  Did.  o/AnL  t.  v.  Pottliminium\  but 
the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a  lex. 

Mandine.  [Cyrus.] 

Mandonlus.  [Indibilis.] 

Mandruplum,  Mandropos,  or  Mandrupolis 


MANIA.  411 

(MoropowroAw),  a  town  in  the  8.  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  lake  Caralitis. 

Maadubli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modern  Burgundy  whose  chief  town  was 

Al.ESIA. 

Mandurla  (Mcu<Wpi0i»  in  Plut. :  Caml  Nmvo\ 
a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarenttun  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  whatever 
water  was  added  to  or  taken  from  it  Here 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians,  a  c  338. 

Manes,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Romans 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  but  as  it  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manes  were  regarded 
as  gods,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S., 
that  is,  Dtt  ManUmt  Sacrum.  [Larks.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred 
days  (fcriat  denicalet),  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feralia  or  Pare*taliay  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefactors. 

Manetho  (Movent  or  Mavtdwr),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  langunge  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  country. 
He  based  bis  information  upon  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world,  bora 
the  title  of  Tw  GvffiK&v  'Ewtrofi-ff.  His  historical 
work  was  entitled  a  History  of  Egypt.  It  was 
divided  into  3  parts  or  books.  The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mythology 
of  Egypt  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  2nd 
opened  with  the  11th,  12th,  and  concluded  with 
the  19th  dynasty.  The  3rd  gave  the  history  of 
the  remainining  11  dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
an  account  of  Nectancbus,  the  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.  The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a  list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the 
Armenian  version),  who,  however,  has  introduced 
various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a  period  of  3555  years.  The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments.  There  exists  an  astrological  poem, 
entitled  'AirortXeff^arixd,  in  6  books,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Manetho  ;  but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  ,  Edited  by  Axt  and  Rigler, 
Cologne,  1832. 

Mania,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etruscan, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the*  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the  Com- 
pitalia  was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to  Mawia 
in  common  with  the  Lares. 
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MANILIUS. 


MARATIIESIUM. 


Manlllai.  1.  X.,  was  consul  ac.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  3rd  Punic  war,  And  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  Re 
Public*  (i.  12).—  8.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c 
66,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompcy  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigrnnes,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia.  This  bill  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulus,  Q.  Hortcnsius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilins  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  condemned ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
offence  he  was  accused.— 3.  Also  called  Manliua 
or  Mallitu,  a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectured  to  hare  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  Attrommica.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obsenre, 
and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phors. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Lond.  1739. 

Manila  Gens,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were  those 
of  Aciomos,  Tobquatus  and  Vi?l«o. 

Manliana  (Marklaya:  Miliana,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
importance  in  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  where  one 
of  Pompoy's  sons  died. 

M  Manliua,  consul  B.  c  392,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ;  collecting 
hastily  a  body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capi- 
to  linns.  In  385,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  The  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cosstis.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  The 
patricians  in  alarm  liberated  Manlius  ;  but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Martius  ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  N  omen  tana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the 
Tnrpeian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  praenomen  of  Marcus. 

M annus,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as  the 
founders  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Mann  us  3  sons,  from  whom  the  3  tribes  of  the 
Ingaevonea,  Hcrmiones,  and  Istaevoncs  derived 
their  names. 

Manti&na  Palux    [Absissa  Palus.] 

Maatine*  (Marrfpsia:  Masrirctfi :  Faleopoli), 


one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  in 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Ophis,  near 
the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans, 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  a  a  362.  According 
to  tradition,  Mantinca  was  founded  by  Mantincus, 
the  son  of  Lycaon,  but  it  was  formed  in  reality 
out  of  the  union  of  4  or  5  hamlets.  Till  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  but  in 
the  Peloponncsian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  notwithstanding 
formed  a  close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  pot  to  death  its  leading 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into  Aniigonla, 
in  honour  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  assisted 
Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the  town.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  Antinous,  the  Bithynian,  who  derived 
his  family  from  Mantinea. 

Man  tins  (Marrloj),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antiphatee.  [Mxlampus.] 

Maato  (Mayr«S,-oDf).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  prophetess  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was  sent  to  Delphi 
with  other  captives,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  and 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.  Apollo 
afterwards  sent  her  and  her  companions  to  Asia, 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  was  after- 
wards built  Rhacius,  a  Cretan,  who  bad  settled 
there,  married  Man  to,  and  became  by  her  tho 
father  of  Mopsns.  According  to  Euripides,  she 
had  previously  become  the  mother  of  Amphilochus 
and  Tisiphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  tho 
Epigoni.  Being  a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also 
called  Daphne,  i.  c.  the  laurel  virgin.  —  2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Hercules,  was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and 
the  person  from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  199.) 

Mantua  (Mantuanus :  Mantua),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Mincius,  was  not  a  place  of  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  bom  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Andes,  regarded  Mantua 
as  his  birthplace.  It  was  originally  an  Etruscan 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias. 

Maracanda  (?a  MapaxewSa :  Samarkand),  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  geog.  miles) 
in  circuit  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great 
killed  bis  friend  CtiTi'a 

Maraphli  (Mafd<fnot),  one  of  the  3  noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maspii, 
next  in  honour  to  the  Pasargadae, 

Marathesium  (Mapa(H)oior),  a  town  on  tho 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Epbesus  and  Neapolis :  it 
belonged  to  the  Sntnians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
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The  modern  Scala  Nova  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  these  towns  but  it  is  doubtful  which. 

Marathon  (MapaQui*:  Mapa0a*viof),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  trilte  Leontis,  was  si- 
tuated near  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  22 
miles  from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Marathon.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
account,  was  the  son  of  Kpopeus,  king  of  Sicjon, 
who  having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica  ;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridae 
against  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
the  battle.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mara- 
thon was  probably  not  at  the  modern  village  of 
Marathon,  bnt  at  a  place  called  Krano,  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  Marathon.  Marathon  was  situated  in 
a  plain,  which  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  about 
6  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  miles  to  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain  ;  the  northern  is  more  than  a  square  mile 
in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heals. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a  small 
brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  betweeu  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  B.  c 
490.  The  Persians  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  plain  ;  but  the  exact  ground  oc 
cupicd  by  the  2  armies  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  modern  tra- 
vellers.. The  tumulus,  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Marathus  (Mapa0os)%  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antaradus:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexander 
Balas,  a  little  before  a  c.  150. 

Marcella.  L  Daughter  of  C.  Marcellus  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married :  1st  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.C.  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  ;  2ndly  to  Julus  Antonius, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
Lucius  ;  Srdly  to  Sext.  Appuleius,  consul  a.  d.  14, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Appuleia  Varilia.— 
2.  Wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
addressed  2  epigrams  (xii.  21,31).  She  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an 
estate.  As  Martial  was  married  previously  to 
Cleopatra,  he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his 
return  to  Spain  about  a.  d.  96. 

Marcellinus,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thucy- 
didmL  [Thucymdxk.] 

Marcellus,  Claudius,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  L  M.,  celebrated  as  5  times  consul,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
B.  c  222,  Marcellus  and  his  colleague  conquered 
the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  took  their 
capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  distinguished  him- 
self by  slaying  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Brito- 
martus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
whose  spoils  he  afterwards  dedicated  as  tpo/ia 
opima  in  the  templo  of  Jupiter  Ferctrius.  This 
was  the  3rd  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history  in 
which  such  an  offering  was  made.  —  In  216  Mar- 
cellus was  appointed  praetor,  and  rendered  impor- 
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lant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.    In  215  he 
remained  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul.   In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinus, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  but  as  tho 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable, 
Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.    In  214  Mar- 
ccllus  was  consul  a  3rd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.    After  taking  Leontiui,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  were  vigorous  And  unremitting  ;  but 
though  he  brought  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  walls,  these  were  rendered  wholly  un 
availing  by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of'Arcl 
medes,  who  directed  those  of  the  besieged 
ccllus  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  tH$  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    It  was  not  till  212  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.    It  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ;  and 
Marcellus  also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
the  temples  at  Rome.    This  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  practice  which  afterward*  became  so  general. 
In  210  he  was  consul  a  4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  Ho 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Numistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.    In  209  lie  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul.    In  208  he  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time.    He  and  his  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Mar- 
cellus himself  was  slain  in  the  battle.    He  whs 
buried  with  all  due  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
—  Marcellus  appears  to  have  been  a  rude  stern 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel.    The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeserved,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his  son, 
which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some  of  tho 
earlier  annalists.— 3.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  as  military  tribune,  in  208, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  ;  in  200  curulo 
aedile  ;  in  198  praetor  ;  and  in  196  consul.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Insubrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.    He  was 
censor  in  189.  —8.  X.,  consul  183,  carried  on  tho 
war  against  the  Ligurians.  —4.  K.,  son  of  No.  2, 
was  thrice  consul,  1st  in  166,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls  ;  2ndly 
in  155,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ;  and  3rdly 
in  152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.   In  148  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Masinisaa,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished.  «■  5.  M., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodjus  in  56.     He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Ciiesnr.    Among  other  ways  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  enmity,  he  caused  a  citizen  of  Conium 
to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  show  his 
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the  privileges  lately  bestowed  by  Caesar  upon  that 
colony.  But  the  animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not 
blind  him  to  tho  imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war 
for  which  hia  party  was  unprepared  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  49  he  in  Tain  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Caesar.  His  advice  was  overruled, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Mar- 
cell  us  himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  conqueror 
for  forgiveness,  but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At 
length,  in  46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C. 
Marcellns,  the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.  Caesar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opinion,  and  Marcellns  was  declared  to 
be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  Pro  Matveiln,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Marcellus  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magins  Chilo.  — 6.  C,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  [No.  8], 
who  was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pompey's 
fleet  ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.— 7.  C, 
uncle  of  the  2  preceding,  was  praetor  in  80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Lepidus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  His  administration  of  the  province 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Verren,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  accused.  Marcellus  himself  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Verres.  — 8.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
cousin  of  M.  Marcellus  [No.  5],  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  consulship,  50.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompcy,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection with  Caesar  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia. 
In  his  consulship  he  was  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  against  Caesar  ;  but  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Pompcian  party  in  Greece ; 
and  nfter  much  hesitation  he  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  M.  Alar- 
cellos  [No.  5].  He  most  have  lived  till  near  the 
close  of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.— 9.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  born  in  43.  As  early  as  39  he  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ;  but 
the  marriage  never  took  place,  as  Pompey's  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it.  Augustus,  who 
hud  probably  destined  the  young  Marcellus  as  his 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  23  ha  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  after  at  Haiae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  can  of  the  celebrated 


physician  Anb/nius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  20th 
year  of  bis  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  given  so 
much  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  his  death 
was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity  ;  and  the  grief 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Octavia, 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  Augustus  himself  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for 
the  Julian  family.  At  a  subsequent  period  (14) 
Augustus  dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent 
theatre  near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (A en.  vi. 
860 — 886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to  Au- 
gustus and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22.  —10. 1L, 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  father 
of  Aeserninus  {Brut.  36),  served  under  Marius  in 
Gaul  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  I*. 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Marsic  war,  90.^11.  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  Aeserninus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1 0,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cassias 
Longinus,  took  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
against  Cassius.— IS.  F.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar- 
oeUintu,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Comclii  LentulL  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  8.  c  67.  — 13.  Cn.  Cornelias  Lentulus 
Marcellinus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  59, 
after  which  he  governed  the  province  of  Syria  for 
nearly  2  years,  and  was  consul  56,  when  he  showed 
himself  a  friend  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  op- 
posed all  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate. 

Marcellus,  Eprltw,  bom  of  an  obscure  feraily 
at  Capua,  rose  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  distinction 
at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Ves- 
pasian. He  was  one  of  the  principal  delators  under 
Nero,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  favour  of  this  emperor  as  well. 
In  a.  n.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienns  Caecina, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Marcellns,  Nonius,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  De  Com- 
peniitosa  IkKtrina  jfr  Littertit  ad  filiwn,  sometimes 
but  erroneously  called  De  Proprielate  Sermonis. 
He  must  have  lived  between  the  2nd  and  6th  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  His  work  is  divided 
into  1 8  chapters,  but  of  these  the  first  1 2  are  in 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  grammatical 
subjects.  The  last  6  are  in  the  style  of  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a  series 
of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department.  The 
whole  work  contains  numerous  quotations  from  the 
earlier  Latin  writers.  The  best  edition  is  by  Ger- 
lach  and  Roth,  Basil.  1842, 

Marcellus  SidStes,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  A.  D.  117 — 161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  consisting 
of  42  books,  of  which  2  fragment*  remain. 

Marcellus,  Ulplus,  a  jurist,  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often  cited  in 
the  Digest 

Marda.  L  Wife  of  M.  Regulus,  who  w  as  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.  —  2.  Wife  of  M. 
Cato  Uticcnsis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius  Pbilippus, 
consul  b.  c  56.  It  was  about  56  that  Cato  is  re- 
lated to  have  ceded  ber  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius, 
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with  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  continued 
to  lire  with  Hortensius  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  50,  after  which  she  returned  to  Calo. — 3.  Wife 
of  Fabios  Maximo*,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learnt 
from  her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  A  grip  pa,  and  informed  Livia  of  it,  in 
conat*quc;nce  of  which  she  became  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  death,  a.  d.  13  or  14.  She  is  mentioned 
on  2  or  3  occasions  by  Ovid.— 4.  Daughter  of 
Cretnutius  Cord  us.  [Cordus.]  —6.  The  favourite 
concubine  of  Commodns,  organised  the  plot  by 
which  the  emperor  perished,  f  Commodus.]  She 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his 
chamberlain,  also  a  conspirator,  and  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  Julianus,  along  with  Laetua,  who 
also  bad  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

Marcla  Gens,  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Ancus 
March's.]  Hence  one  of  its  families  subsequently 
assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the  heads  of  Numa 
Potnpilius  and  Ancus  Marcius  were  placed  upon 
the  coins  of  the  Marcii.  But  notwithstanding  these 
claims  to  such  high  antiquity,  no  patricians  of  this 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  [Corio- 
lanus] ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens 
obtained  the  consulship.  The  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  are  Cbnsorinu8,Ph  ilippus, 
Rrx,  and  Rutilus. 

Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

MarcianopoIU  (MapKiarouiroKis),  an  important 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Inferior,  W.  of 
Odessuv  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  after  his 
sister  Marciana,  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  sub-  I 
sequently  became  the  capita)  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  called  it  PrutUava  (ripiaO\d.Sa),  whence  its 
modern  name  PresMaw.  but  the  Greeks  still  call 
it  Mortrnopoli. 

Mercians!.  L  Emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  450 
—457,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  or  Illyricum,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we  have  only 
a  few  particulars  ;  but  he  had  attained  such  dis- 
tinction at  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  in  450,  that 
the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcberia, 
offered  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Marcian, 
who  thus  became  emperor  of  the  East  Marcian 
was  a  man  of  resolution  and  bravery  ;  and  when 
Attila  sent  to  demand  the  tribute  which  the 
younger  Theodosius  had  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
the  emperor  sternly  replied,  "  I  have  iron  for  Attila, 
but  no  gold."  Attila  swore  vengeance ;  but  he 
first  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
2  years  afterwards,  saved  the  East  In  451  Mar- 
cian assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  condemned. 
He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.— 2.  Of 
Heraclea  in  Pontns,  a  Greek  geographer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  prose, 1 
entitled,  w  A  Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both 
eastern  and  western,  and  of  the  largest  Islands  in 
it*1  The  External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  work  was  in  2  books  ; 
of  which  the  former,  on  the  E.  and  S.  seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire  ;  but  of  the  latter,  which  treated 
•rthe  W.  and  N.  seas,  we  possess  only  the  3  last 


chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  in  the 
world.  In  this  work  he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy. 
He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  Peripfus  of  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus  [Artrmiodorus,  No.  4], 
of  which  we  possess  the  introduction,  and  the  per>» 
plus  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Papblagonia.  Mar- 
cianus  likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippus 
with  additions  and  corrections.  [Mbkifpus.]  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in  tho 
Gtographi  Grata  Minora,  and  separately  by  Hoff- 
mann, Marciani  Periplus,  Ac,  Lips.  1841. 

Marcianus,  Aellui,  a  Roman  jurist  who  lived 
under  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Sevens.  His 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 

Marcianus  Capella.  [Capblla.] 

Marcius,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic  verses 
(Carmina  Marciana)  were  first  discovered  by  M. 
Atilius,  the  praetor,  in  B.  c.  213.  They  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  2  extracts  from  them  are 
given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  prophecy  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  com- 
manding the  institution  of  the  Ludi  Apollinarcs. 
The  Marcian  prophecies  were  subsequently  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books. 
Some  writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  2  brothers,  the  Marcii. 

Marcius.    [Marc i a  Gens.] 

Marcomanni,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  or 
border,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Main  ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  their 
chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  migrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  settled 
after  subduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
[Maroboduus.)  At  a  later  time,  the  Marco- 
manni, in  conjunction  with  the  Quadi  and  other 
German  tribes,  carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  son  Commodns 
purchasing  peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  a.  d.  1 80. 

Mardene  or  Mardyene  (Mapiijrfi,  MopJinji^), 
a  district  of  Persis,  extending  N.  from  Taocene  to 
the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  sea-coast  It  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  great 
people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  W.  and  central  Asia  ;  for  example, 
in  Armenia,  Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the 
same  form  of  name  as  those  in  Persia,  in  Sogdiano. 

Mardi.    [Amardi  ;  Mardbnb.] 

MardSnlus  iMo;>3oWs),a  distinguished  Per»ian, 
was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  was  sent  by 
Darius,  with  a  large  armament  to  punish  Eretria 
and  Athens  for  toe  aid  they  had  given  to  the 
Ionian*.  But  his  expedition  was  an  entire  failure. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  off  Mt  Athos, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  Land  force*  was  destroyed 
on  his  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  tbe  Brygians, 
a  Thracian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphernes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes,  Mar- 
donius  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
which  he  hoped  to  be  invested  after  its  conquest ; 
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and  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  general*  of  the  land 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Salami*  (400),  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  consequence*  of  the  advice  he 
had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479),  near 
Plataeae,  by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Mardus.  [AuAnnus.] 

Mardyene.  Mardyonl  [Mardbnr.] 

Marea,  -ea,  -la  (Map«n,  Mcu>«t'a,  Mapla*  Ma- 
pturifs,  Maredta :  Mariouik,  Ru. ),  a  town  of 
Lower  .Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  canal 

Mareotis  (Maptirtt).  L  Also  called  blapt^mts 
"Sofx6t,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyae  Nomos :  it 
produced  good  wine.  —  2.  A  town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyae  Noinos,  between  the  OasU  of  Am- 
nion and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

Mareotis  or  Marea  or  (-ia)  Lacus  (if  Mapfwns, 
Map*  fa,  Mapla  kluini  :  Birirt-Marimttk,  or  El- 
Kreil),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
neck  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia 
(30  geog.  miles)  long,  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 
vigating the  Nile. 

Mares  (Map«),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Kuxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wicker- 
work,  leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

Maresa,  Marescha  (Maprpd,  Mapiffd,  Mapiffod, 
Map«rx&  i  prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Beit  JibriR\  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccaljecs.  The  Parthians 
had  destroyed  it  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis  ( BcUJibrin).  which 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ilai-togabra,  2  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Maresa. 

Marescha.  [Markka.] 

Margiana  (rj  Mapyiaffi :  the  S.  part  of  A'Aira, 
S.W.  part  of  Bokhara,  and  N.  E.  part  of  Khorat- 
su»),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Greco-Sytian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Sariphi  (fVAoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriana,  on  the  N.  E. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdianaand  Scythia,and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Margus  (Moor- 
ghab),  which  flows  through  it,  from  S.E.  to  N.W., 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Khiva. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (Meru). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  minor  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert. 
Its  chief  inhabitants  wore  the  Derbices,  Parni, 
Tapuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Mausagetae,  Dahac,  and  Mardi.  The  country  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
founded,  and  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ;  and  the 
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Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  captives 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  had  re- 
sided at  Antiochia. 

Margitei.    [  Hom  rrus,  p.  328,  a.  ] 

Mar  gam  or  Margin,  a  fortified  place  in  Moeaia 
Superior,  W.  of  Viminacium,  situated  on  the  river 
Margus(^/orara)at  its  confluence  with  the  Danube. 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Carinus.  The  river  Margus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  rises  in  Mt  Orbelus. 

Margus.  [Margiana.] 

Maria.    [Marka,  Mahbotis.] 

Mariaba.  [Sara.1 

Mariamma  (Maptdfyti;,  -<dwn,  -*4funi))t  »  city 
of  Coclc-Syria,  some  miles  W.  of  Emcsa,  assigned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of  Aradtu. 

Marianine.  [Hkrodes.] 

Mariamne  Tarris,  a  tower  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great 

Marifcnae  Fossa*.  [Fossa.] 

Mariandyni  (MapiavSvvoi),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast,  E.  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bithynia.  With 
respect  to  their  ethnical  affinities,  it  teems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  (the  Thyni  and  Bithyni)  on  tho  Wn  or  the 
Paphlagonians  on  the  E. ;  but  the  latter  appears 
the  more  probable. 

Marianas  Mons  (Sierra  Moremo),  a  mountain  in 
Hupania  Baetica,  properly  only  a  western  offshoot 
of  the  Orospeda.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
Saltus  Cestui  onensis,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Castuto. 

Marie  a,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Latinos 
by  Faunus,  was  wor*)ii|>[>ed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Minturnae  in  a  grove  on  the  river  Liris.  Hence 
the  country  round  Minturnae  is  called  by  Horace 
(Carm.  Hi.  17.  7)  Maricae  lilora. 

Marinas  (Maplros)  L  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography 
in  antiquity  ;  and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  [Ptolbmabus.]  The 
chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  re- 
specting the  positions  of  places,  by  assigning  to 
each  its  latitude  and  longitude.  — 2.  Of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a  philosopher  and  rheto- 
rician, was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Proclos, 
whose  life  he  wrote,  a  work  which  is  still  extant, 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lips.  1814. 

Marlins  (Maroxh\  called  Maria  (Mdoit)  by* 
Herodotus,  a  river  of  Daoia,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Danube,  but 
which  in  r.-ality  Calls  into  the  Them,  and,  along 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Maritlma,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Avatict,and  a 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Marios.  L  C,  the  celebrated  Roman,  who  was 
7  times  consul,  was  born  in  a.  c.  157,  near  Ar- 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  family.  His 
father's  name  was  C.  Mariua,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinia ;  and  his  parents,  as  well  as  Mariua 
himself,  were  clients  of  the  noble  plebeian  house 
of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is  the  family 
represented  to  have  been,  that  young  Marius  is 
said  to  have  worked  as  a  common  peasant  for 
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wages,  before  be  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
army.  (Comp.  Jut.  viii.  246.)  The  meanness  of 
his  origin  has  probably  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  and  at  all  erents  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia 
in  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  is  said  to  hare  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  His  name  does  not  occur  again  for  15 
years ;  but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
nlebtf,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  proposed 
a  law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections ;  and  when  the  senate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
carry  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison.  He  now 
became  a  marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might  He  lost  his 
election  to  the  aedileahip,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  praetorship  ;  but  he  acquired  influ 
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and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.  In  109  Mariua 
crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Metellus.  Here,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marina  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the 
army.  He  also  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.  His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  become  at  once  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellus  permission  to  leave 
Africa,  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it ;  and  he  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidia.  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  (107)'  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour  ;  and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
liocchus,  king  of  Manrctania.  [Jugurtha.]  Ma- 
rius  sent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nu- 
tnidian  king  from  Bocchua  This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between  Marias  and  Sulla, 
since  the  enemies  of  Marias  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha  Meantime 
Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians, 
who  bad  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
2  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celt*,  and  the  latter 
Gauls.  To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambrones,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurint  The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  fighting  men,  besides  n  much 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy ;  all 
party  quarrels  were  hashed.  Every  one  felt  that 
Marina  was  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Mariua 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  the  first  day  of  his  2nd  consulship.  Mean- 
while, the  threatened  danger  was  for  a  while 
averted.   Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 


marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Mariua  was  elected 
consul  a  3rd  time  in  103,  and  a  4  th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.  The  barbarians  now  divided  their 
forces.  The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
N.  E.,  crossing  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  against  Marina,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Ait).  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
The  whole  nation  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  The  Cimbri.  meantime,  had  forced  their  way 
into  Italy.  Marius  was  elected  consul  a  5th  time 
(101),  and  joiued  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2  genends  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Vercellae  (  Vtrcelli).  The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  tame  fate  as  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honours.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been  a  glorious 
one ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horror*, 
and  brings  out  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a  6th  time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  took  up 
arms  against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [Saturninus.] 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  blamed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marius 
took  little  part  in  public  affairs.  lie  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  influence  in  the  state  during  a  time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.  The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).  He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutiliua  Lupus  ;  and  after 
the  latter  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi 
in  2  successive  engagemcnta  Marius  was  now 
67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy ; 
but  he  was  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  which  the  senate  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  the 
Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpiciua 
Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for  distributing 
the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribea  As 
those  new  citizens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  citizens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
whatever  they  pleased  in  the  comitia.  The  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  consuls ;  and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
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NoU  ;  and  when  Marius  sent  thither  2  military 
tribunes,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troop*,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  bat 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  hi*  army. 
Mariui  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  encoun- 
tering terrible  sufferings  and  privation*,  which  be 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river 
Liris,  near  Minturnae.  The  magistrates  of  this 
place  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance 
with  a  command  which  Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the 
towns  in  Italy.  A  Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  un- 
dertook to  carry  their  sentence  into  effect,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  entered  the  apartment  where 
Marius  was  confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in 
which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade ;  and  to  the 
frightened  barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dart  out  fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  terrible 
voice  exclaimed  — 14  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C. 
Marius?"  The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Minturnae.  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage  ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  tbe 
Roman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius:  his  only  reply  was — "Tell  the  praetor 
that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Soon  afterwards 
Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Ccrcina.  During  this  time  a  re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague 
Octavius,  and  had  subsequently  been  deprived  by 
the  senate  of  the  consulate.  Cinna  collected  an 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  honours  by  force 
of  arms.  As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  changes 
he  left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards  of 
Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  he  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the  victims  of  bis 
vengeance,  were  the  great  orator  M.  Antonius  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Catulus.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  Marius  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour  :  he 
was  now  in  his  71st  year ;  his  body  was  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone; and  on  the  18th  day  of  his  consulship  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after  7  days'  ill- 
ness.—2.  C,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  was  equally  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity  against  his  enemies.  He  was  consul  in 
82,  when  he  was  27  years  of  age.  In  this  year 
ha  was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ijitium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praencstc.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time  ;  but  after  Sulla's 
great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome  over  Pon- 
tius Telesinus,  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  «— 


8-  The  false  Marius.  [ Amatius.]— 4.  M.  Aurelius 
Marius,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  was  the  4th  of  the 
usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of 
Gallienus.  He  reigned  only  2  or  S  dara,  but  there 
are  coins  of  his  extant.  —  6.  Hallos  Celsos. 
[Crlsur.]  —  6.  Marios  Maximal,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  the  Augustan 
historians.  He  probably  flourished  under  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with 
Trajan  and  ending  with  Klagalwilus.  —  7.  Marios 
Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  and  the  Nes- 
torian*.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  literary 
career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosirous,  a.  d.  4  J  8, 
at  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople. Mercator  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
a  layman,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  and  personal  history. 
The  works  of  Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated 
from  the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.  1684. 

Marmarica  (  t)  MapfiapuHi'  Mapftapliat :  E. 
part  of  Tripoli  and  X.  W.  part  of  Egypt),  a  district 
of  N.  Africa,  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but 
by  some  ancient  geographers  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  by  others  as  a  part  of  Egypt  ; 
while  others,  again,  call  only  the  W.  part  of  it, 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Marmarica,  and  the  E. 
part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  to  the  Sinus 
Plinthine  £*,  Libyae  Nomas.  Inland  it  extended 
as  far  a/  the  Oasis  of  Aromon.  It  was,  for  the 
most  pa-t,  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  with  low 
ranges  'if  hills.  —  Its  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  ge'ieral  name  of  Marmaridaa.  Their  chief 
tribes  were  the  Adyrmachidae  and  Giligammae, 
on  th<  coast,  and  the  Nasamones  and  Augilae,  in 
the  interior. 

M  armarium  (Mapn&piov ;  Mapudpwi :  Al'tr- 
mari\  a  place  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Euboea.  with 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius,  and  celebrated 
marble  quarries,  which  belonged  to  Carystus. 

Maro,  Virgill as,  [Vmuiuus.] 

Maroboduus,  tbe  Latinised  form  of  the  German 
Marbod,  king  of  the  Marcomauni,  was  a  Suevian 
by  birth,  and  was  bom  about  a  c  1 8.  He  was 
seat  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Rome, 
white  he  attracted  tbe  notice  of  Augustus,  and 
recei  ;cd  a  liberal  education.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  central  Germany,  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Regensberg  nearly 
to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched 
far  into  tl  e  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Augustus,  who  had  determined  to  send  a 
formidable  army  to  invade  his  dominions  ;  but  the 
re* -Ml  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  n.  6) 
prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  design 
into  e.Tect  Maroboduus  eventually  became  an 
object  o."  suspicion  to  the  other  German  tribes,  and 
was  at  Kngth  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Catualda,  a  ^hief  of  the  Gothones,  about  A.  t>.  1 9. 
Me  took  rctugc  in  Italy,  where  Tiberius  allowed 
him  to  remain,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Ravenna.  He  died  in  35  at  the  age  of  53 
years. 

Moron  (Mdpwr),  son  of  E  vanthes,  and  grandson 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Maro- 
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nea  in  Thrace.  Tie  was  the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and 
is  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionysus. 

Xardnea  (MapwMu*  :  Mapwrtlrrii :  Marogna ), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake  Ismaris  and  on  the  river 
Sthenas,  more  anciently  called  Ortagurca.  It  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Cicones,  but  afterwards 
received  colonists  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Marpesaa  (Md>in)<j<ra),  daughter  of  Erenus  and 
Alcippe.    For  details  see  Idas. 

Marpessa  (Mapirncrtra),  a  mountain  in  Pares, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.    Hence  Virgil  (Ae».  vi  471)  speaks  of 

Alarfiisia  cautes. 

Marraciai,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  A  tern  us, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vcstini,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Peligni  and  Marti,  on  the  S.  by  the  Fren- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Tbatk,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
A  tern  us,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Vc- 
stini, the  seaport  Atkrnum.  Along  with  the 
Marsi,  Peligni,  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  304,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  republic 

Marrfivium  or  Manlvlura.  1.  (8.  Benedetto), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mani  (who  are  therefore 
called  gem  Afaruvia,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  750),  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  on  the 
road  between  Corfinium  and  Alba  Fucentia.  —  2. 
(  A/brro),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Marsic  Marruvium. 

Mars,  on  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war. 
[Area.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  was  Manners ;  and  Mars  itself  is  a  contraction 
of  Mavers  or  Mavora.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Rome.  He  is 
frequently  designated  as  fatXer  Mars,  whence  the 
forms  Murtpiler  and  Maspiter,  analogous  to  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  were  the  3  tutelar y 
divinities  of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Noma 
appointed  a  flaroen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
as  the  god  nf  war,  nnd  war  itself  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  name  of  Man?.  His  priests,  the 
Salii,  danced  in  full  armour,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
(Campus  Martins),  But  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pursuit,  i.e.  agriculture; and  under  the 
name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Man  was  also  identified  with  Qui- 
rinus, who  was  the  deity  watching  over  the  Roman 
citizens  in  their  civil  capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus 
Mars  appears  under  3  aspects.  As  the  warlike 
jrod,  he  was  called  Gradivut ;  as  the  rustic  god,  he 
was  called  Silvanus  ;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  name  of  Qnirintu.  His  wife  was 
called  Neria  or  Neriene,  the  feminine  of  Nero* 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  "  strong." 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (pieus)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  outside  the  Porta Cnpena,  on  the  Appian  road, 
and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  the  forum. 


Marsi.  L  A  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in  the 
high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated. 
Along  with  their  neighbours  the  Peligni,  Marru- 
cini,  Ac,  they  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  a  c. 
304.  Their  bravery  was  proverbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  Marruvium. — The  Marsi  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  a  son  of  Circe.  Others 
again  derived  their  origin  from  the  Phrygian  Mar- 
syas,  simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
name.  —2.  A  people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  to 
have  been  only  a  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  although 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  Germanicos. 

Marsigai,  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  of 
Suevic  extraction. 

Mars  us,  Domitlas,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Hence  ho  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  bim  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  epitaph  en 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Marsyas  (Maf>«r6ar).  1.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Hyagnis, 
or  of  Ocagrus,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  his 
story  :  —  Athena  having,  while  playing  the  flute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
instrument  in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Mar- 
syas, who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  roost 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyas 
was  rash  enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  musical 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van- 
quished. The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysacans,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  played  upon 
the  cithara,  and  Marsyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it 
wag  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a  just  punishment  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  Marsyas,  Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and  flayed  him  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were  carried 
by  the  river  Marsyas  into  the  Maeander,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were  thrown  on  band  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Sicyon.  The  fable  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  citharocdic 
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and  auloedic  style*  of  music,  of  which  the  former 
wiis  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among 
the  Dorians,  and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cybele  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fore  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions  of  Horace 
(Sat.  i.  6.  120),  Juvenal  (ix.  1,  2),  and  Martial 
(il  64.  7).  —  8.  A  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Periander,  a  native  of  l'clla  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  educated.  His  principal  work  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  10  books,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Suidas.  —  S.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  hIso  a  Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain:  the  earliest  writers  by 
whom  be  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Athenaeus. 

Marsyas  (Maoerucu).  1.  A  small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Cclaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolu, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  source  was  in  the 
valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  10  miles  from 
Apamea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a  subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co- 
lonel Ijeake  reconciles  these  statements  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterraneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  fable  of  Marsyas.— 2.  (Ckinar-Chai), 
a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicea  and 
Alabanda,  and  falling  into  the  S.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  — 3.  In 
Syria,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  falls  on  the  E.  side,  near  Apamea.— 4.  A  name 
given  to  the  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
between  the  ranges  of  Casius  and  l<cbanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicca  ad 
Libanuin  on  the  S. 

Martialit.  1.  X.  Valerius,  the  epigrammatic 
poet,  was  born  at  Dilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  d.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
13th  year  of  Nero,  66;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  35  years,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  3  years  at  least,  on  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  his  wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella,  whom 
e  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  extended  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ;  he  secured  the  patronage  of 
tho  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his 
influence  the  freedom  nf  the  state  for  sevend  of  his 
friends, and  received  for  himself,  although  apparently 
without  family,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  three  children  (jus  trium  libe- 
rorum).  together  with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the 
rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Home,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  near 
Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride. — The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  the 
general  appellation  Epiyrammata,  upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  14  books.  Those  which 
form  the  2  last  books,  usually  distinguished  re- 
spectively as  Xenia  and  Apophorela,  amounting  to 
350,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of  a  vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  as  presents 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  epigrams,  forming 
a  book  apart  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  Liber  He  Opectaculu,  because  the 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  singly  and 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Liber  de 
Spectaculis  and  the  first  9  books  of  the  regular 
series  involve  a  great  number  of  historical  allusions, 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (00)  down  to 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Sarmatian  expe- 
dition, in  January,  94.  All  these  books  were 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  was 
written  during  a  tour  in  Gallia  Togata.  The  1 0th 
book  was  published  twice :  the  first  edition  was 
given  hastily  to  the  world  ;  the  second,  that  which 
we  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne 
(99).  The  1 1th  book  seems  to  have  been  published 
at  Rome,  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
be  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence  for 
3  years  (xil  prooem.),  the  12th  book  was  despatched 
from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xiL  3, 18),  and  must  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiii.  and  xivn 
Xenia  and  A popkareta,  were  written  chiefly  under 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  Epu/ram,  which  originally 
denoted  simply  am  uucripiio*,  was,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the  form 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  however, 
first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  narrow  basis 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  term 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  denote  a 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  forma 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial's  epigrams 
are  distinguished  by  singular  fertility  of  imagination, 
prodigious  flow  of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of 
language ;  and  from  no  source  do  we  derive  more 
copious  information  on  the  national  customs  and 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servility  of 
adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian,  proves 
that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest  class ;  and 
his  works  arc  defiled  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual  impurity  of 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impurity  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  edition  is  by  Schneidewinn, 
Grem.  1842.  —  2.  Oargillus,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Severn  s, 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There  is  extant  a  short 
fragment  on  veterinary  surgery,  bearing  the  name 
of  Gargilios  Martialis ;  and  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
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on  a  pnlimpteat  in  the  royal  library  at  Naples,  part 
of  a  work  D»  //orris,  also  ascribed  to  Gargilius 
Martialis.  But  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the 
historian,  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticulturist, 
and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  different  per- 
sonages, cannot  be  determined. 

M  (irtini&nua,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar,  by  Licinius,  when  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  struggle  against  Constantine. 
After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianus  was  put 
to  death  by  Constantine,  A.  n.  323. 

M&rtius  Campus.    [Campus  Martius.] 

Martyropdlia  (MapTvpoVoAu :  Mcia  Fankiu), 
a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nyrophus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  ;  under  Justi- 
nian, a  strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
first  Dux  Anneniae. 

Mamllna,  C.  Bpidluft,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
L.  Caesetius  Flavua,  the  diadem  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

MarSvIum,  [Marrivium.] 

Mascaa  (MdVtrat,  Mao-xar :  Wady-el-Srla),  an 
E.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  5),  who 
describes  it  as  surrounding  the  city  of  Corsote, 
and  as  being  35  parasangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Saocoras  of 
Ptolemy. 

Masea  (Maflu:  M«rt>riot),  a  town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbour  of  Hermionc. 

Masinissa  (MaotraroW^t),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midiam,  was  the  bo»  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massy- 
lians,  the  easternmost  of  the  2  great  tribes  into 
which  the  Numidians  were  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  In  &  c.  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war 
against  Syphax,  king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Massaesylians,  who  had  lately  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Home.  Masinissa  was  appointed  by 
his  father  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals 
there  with  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  for  some 
years;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
he  secretly  promised  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  they  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  his  desertion  of  the  Carthaginians  he 
is  said  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  resentment 
against  Hasdrubal,  who  had  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  but  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  Syphax.  —  During  the  absence  of  Masinissa 
in  Spain,  his  father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seised  by  an  usurper ;  but  Masinissa  on 
his  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 


the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  affairs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  general,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Sypliax  and  Hasdrubal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Laelius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere.  [So- 
phonisba.] In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202), 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  dny.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  port  of  the  terri- 
tories which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  -For  the  next  50  yean 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
At  length  in  150  he  declared  open  war  against 
Carthage,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  148.  From  this  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  more  than  50  rears,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  his  rule.  On  his  deathbed  he 
bad  tent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  tribune,  but 
be  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  retained 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  only  2  years  before,  he  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  all  his  military  exercises  with  the  agility 
and  vigour  of  a  young  man.  His  character  has 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquerablo 
energy  and  fortitude  ;  but  he  was  faithless  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  Ho 
was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family ;  but  it 
appears  that  3  only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
him,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Between 
these  3  the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio, 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

Maalus  MoOS  (to  Mettnor  6>oi :  Kurajeh  iJayh), 
a  mountain  chain  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.E.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C.  Paplrins,  consul  n.  <:.  231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  his  daughter  Pa- 
pi  ria  marrying  Aenulius  Paulus. 

Massa,  BaebXtu,  or  Beblus,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennins  Senecio,  of  plun- 
dering the  province  of  Baetica,  of  whi.h  he  had 
been  governor,  a.  d.  93.  He  was  cond  -mncd,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  Domiiitn  j 
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and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favourite*  of  the  tyrant. 

Maasaesyli  or-Ii.  [ Mauritania  :  Numidia.] 

Maasaga  (tA  MoWcrya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people.  AsftACBNl. 

Massagetao  (Mewtrcry^roi),  a  wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  lnialim, 
N.  of  the  Jaxartcs  (the  Araxes  of  Herodotus) 
and  the  Sea  of  A  no/,  and  on  the  peninsula  between 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  in  the  N.  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a  greater  extent  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turko- 
man race ;  their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain.  [Cyrus.] 

Massini  (Maffirawf),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gsngcm,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  Island  of  Pattalene. 

M&salcus  Hons,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Campania  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium.  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  cele- 
brated F  idem  inn  wine  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  mountain. 

Masslcytui  or  Massicytes  ( Matfiwfrijt),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lvcia. 

Massilia  (Ma<nraA(<x :  MairtraAtarrqf,  Mns*ili- 
ensis  :  MarteUtet\  a  Creek  city  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salyes.  It  was  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  3  sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harbour,  called  Isuri/don, 
was  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This 
harbour  had  only  a  narrow  opening,  and  before  it 
lay  an  island,  where  ships  had  good  anchorage. 
Massilia  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  B.  c.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very 
flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  such  as  Antipolis,  Nioara  and  Empo- 
rium. Its  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massilians 
not  only  maintained  their  independence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight.  At  nn 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  thev  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly  when  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Gaul 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristocratic. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a  seuate  of  COO  persons 
called  Timuchi.  From  these  were  selected  15 
presidents,  who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  3  of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retained  the 
religious  rites  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  worship  of 
the  Ephcsian  Artemis  or  Diana.    Massilia  was  for 
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many  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c.  49),  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  bnt  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long 
paid  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy  ;  and 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illus- 
trious Romans  resorted  to  complete  their  studies. 
— The  modern  ManciUe*  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  contains  no  remains  of  ancient 
buildings. 

Masslva.   1.  A  Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain.  «~  2.  Son  of 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  assassi- 
nated nt  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  because  be 
had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 
Massurius  Sablnui.  [Sabinus.] 
Massyli  or  -IL    [Mauritania:  Numidia.] 
Mastanabal  or  Manaat&bal,  the  youngest  of 
the  3  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by  Scipio 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (b.  c  148).  He 
died  before  his  brother  Micipsa,  and  left  2  tons, 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda. 

Mastaura  (to  Mdrravpai  Matt  aura- K«tesi, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Lydia  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  near 
Nvsa. 

Mastramela,  a  town  on  the  &  coast  of  Gallia 
Narboncnsis,  E.  of  the  Rhone,  and  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  called  by  Mela  Avuiimrum  sta^jnum. 

Mastusla.  1.  The  S.  W.  point  of  the  Thiaeian 
Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.  — 2.  A  mountain  of 
Lydia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  Smyrna  lay. 

Maternal,  Curiatlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialog**  dc 
OratorilM$  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Mate  reus  Finnicua.  [Firmicus.] 

Matb.0.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Carthage, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  a  c.  241. 
He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.  —  2.  A  pompous  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matho,  Pomponluj.  1.  IT.,  consul  B.C.  233, 
carried  ou  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom  ho 
defeated.  In  217  he  was  magister  equitum  ;  in 
216  praetor  ;  and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  —  2.  M~,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
231,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians. 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He  died  in  204. 
—  3.  X.,  probably  son  of  No.  2.,  aedile  206,  and 
praetor  204,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

Matiana  ( Manar^,  MaTiwot,  -u?4,  -vot, 
Herod.),  the  S.W.-most  district  of  Media  Atropa- 
tene,  along  the  mountains  separating  Media  from 
Assyria,  which  were  also  called  Matiani.  The 
great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Mavto*^  Alfo^i :  Lake, 
of  Urmi)  was  in  this  district  Herodotus  also 
mentions  a  |ieople  on  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  name  of  Matieni. 

Matlnoi,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  running  out 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Gar- 
garni*,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
consequence  ef  his  being  a  native  of  Apulia. 

Hatisco  (A/acorn),  a  town  of  the  Aedni  in 
Gallia  Lugdunonsis  ou  the  Arar,  and  on  the  rond 
from  Lugdimum  to  AuguKtodunum. 
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Matlus  Calvena,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
friend  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  with  whom  he 
became  very  intimate. 

Matron  (Mar-pan*),  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated 
writer  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Matrdna  (Martu\  a  river  in  Gaul,  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  and 
Belgica,  and  which  falls  into  the  Sequana,  a  little 
S.  of  Paris. 

Mattlaci,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the 
Latin,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Chatti.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  had  fortresses  and  silver-mines  in  their 
country.  After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted 
against  the  Romans  and  took  part  with  the  Cbatti 
and  other  German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Mogunti- 
acum.  From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited  by 
the  Alcmanni.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aquae 
Mnttiacae(  W«s*W<»),  and  Mattiacum  (Marburg), 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mattium,  the 
capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Mattium  (Made*),  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti, 
situated  on  the  Adrana  (/v-/er),  was  destroyed  by 
Germnnicus. 

Matuta,  commonly  called  Mater  Matuta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  con* 
nected  with  matures  or  watutinut.  It  seems,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a 
surname  of  Juno  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Mater 
Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with  Hostus 
Hostilius,  Faunus  Fatuus,  Aius  Locutiut,  and 
others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was  celebrated 
on  the  11th  of  June  (Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Matralia). 
The  Romans  identified  Matuta  with  the  Greek 
I<eucothea.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  Matuta 
at  Rome  by  king  Scrvius,  and  was  restored  by  the 
dictator  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii.  There 
was  also  a  temple  of  Matuta  at  Satricum. 

Mauritania  or  Mauritania  (v  Mavpovola: 
Mai'fxjvtritn,  Vlavpoi,  Mauri),  tho  W.-inost  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  N.  Africa,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N., 
Numidia  on  the  E.,  and  Gaetulia  on  the  S.  ;  but 
the  districts  embraced  under  the  names  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Numidia  respectively  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent extent  at  different  periods.    The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  all  N.  Africa  W.  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  Gactulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  arc  found,  in  the  earliest  historical  accounts, 
settled  along  the  N.  coast  under  various  names ; 
their  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Mnurusii, 
W.  of  the  river  Malvn  or  Malucha  (MuJuia  or 
Mohalou)  ;  thence  the  Massaesylii  to  (or  nearly 
to)  the  river  Ampsaga  (  Wad  yd Kebir),  and  the 
Massylii  between  the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca 
(  Wady-Zain),  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.    Of  these  people,  the  Muuri,  who 
possessed  a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits  of 
agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbours  on  the 
E.,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were  moreover 
confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in- 
trusions of  the  Phoenician  settlers.    Hence  arose 


a  difference,  which  the  Greeks  marked  by  apply  - 
ing  the  general  name  of  NoudScs  to  the  tribes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca  ;  whence  came 
the  Roman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district,  and 
Numidae  for  its  people.  [Numidia.]  Thus 
Mauretania  was  at  first  only  the  country  W.  of 
the  Malva,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  district 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  to  the  modem  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  S. ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  S.  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
B.c.  106  ;  of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a  Roman  province,  about  33,  an  account  is  given 
under  Boocuus.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Mauretania  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  Saldae, 
which  Julius  Caesar  brstowed  on  Bogud,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  African  war.  A  new 
arrangement  was  made  about  25,  when  Augustus 
gave  Mauretania  to  Juba  II-,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder 
of  Juba *s  son,  Ptolemacus,  by  Caligula  (a.  d.  -10), 
Mauretania  became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  formally  constituted  as  such  by  Claudius, 
who  added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the  W.  wns  called 
Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tingis  ( Tumgier),ani  the 
E.  Cacsaricnsis  from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (Xtr- 
shell),  the  boundary  between  them  being  the  river 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  W.  and  central  part 
of  the  modern  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Algiers,  These  **  Maura  tan  ine  duae "  were 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  tho 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantinc,  the  E.  part  of  M.  Caesariensis,  from 
Saldae  to  the  Ampsagn,  was  erected  into  a  new 
province,  and  called  M.  Sitifensis  from  the  inland 
towu  of  Sitifi  (Setif)  ;  at  the  same  time  the  \V. 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
still  find  mention  of  the  **  Mauretanian  duae," 
meaning  now,  however,  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis. 
From  a.  D.  429  to  534  Mauretania  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650  and  the  follow- 
ing years  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  as  powerful  tribes  in 
Morocco  and  Algier,  under  the  names  of  Berbers, 
Schillus,  A'a/pfcs,  and  Tuarikt.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  described  under  Africa  and  Atlas. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 
Maori.  [Mauretania.] 
Mauricianua,  Junius,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antonius  Pius  (a.  n.  138 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Maurlcus,  Junius,  .in  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nerva. 

Mauritania.  [Mauretania.] 
Maurna,  Terentianua.  [Tbrbntiani/s.] 
Mauruaii.  [Mauretania.] 
Mausolus  (MawruKos  or  MawrtrcnAot),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus,  whom  ho 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  a.  c.  377.    In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satraps 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions.  In  358 
|  he  joined  with  the  Rhodiaus  and  others  in  the 
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war  waged  by  them  against  the  Athenian*,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife  and  sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honours 
she  paid  to  his  memory  —  especially  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  monument,  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum  —  arc  related  elsewhere. 
[Artemisia.] 
Mayors,  [Mars.] 

Maxentius,  Roman  emperor  A.  o.  306 — 312, 
whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurelius  Valerius  Max- 
entius. He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  and  Eti- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Oalerius  ;  but  he  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  his 
father  and  Diocletian  in  a.  o.  305.  Maxentius, 
however,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
306.  He  summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from 
his  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesnr 
Severus,  who  had  marched  upom  Rome,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards  put  the 
latter  to  death  when  be  had  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power  (307).  The  emperor  Oalerius  now 
marched  in  person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxentius,  re- 
lieved from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
father  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  his  court.  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a  certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  Western  provinces  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Constantine,  alleg- 
ing, as  a  pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
to  pass  into  Oaul  ;  but  Constantine  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  312.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a  monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust  The  only  favoured  class 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects 
were  made  the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions. 

Maxilua,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bactica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water. 
See  Calrntum. 

Maxima  Caesariensis.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Maximianopolis,  previously  called  Porsulae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  (Moffvyovwokit)  by  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Maximi&nfipJlis ( Mc^t/juafovwoKit :  O.  T.  I  ladad 
Rimmon),  n  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a  little  to  the  S.VV.  of  Megiddo. 

Maximianus.  I.  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  28(5— 
30i,  whose  fuU  name  was  M.  Aurolius  Valerius 


Maximianus.  He  was  born  of  bumble  parents  in 
Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  fame  by  his 
services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  selected  this 
rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as  one  whose  abi- 
lities were  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  accordingly  created  him 
first  Caesar  (285),  and  then  Augustus  (286).  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  honorary  appellation 
of  //ercu/itu,  while  he  himself  assumed  that  of 
J oviu*.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maximian  has 
been  fully  detailed  in  former  articles.  [Diocib- 
tiani?8:  Constantinus  I.:  Maxentius.]  It 
is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (305), 
he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306), 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  the  war  with  Severus  and  Oalerius.  Having 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterwords  by 
his  son,  he  took  refuge  in  Oaul  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted  to 
resume  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  easily  deposed 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  Fausta  to  de- 
stroy her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled by  Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  ^  IX,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305 — 311, 
usually  called  Oalerius.  His  full  name  was  Oa- 
lerius Valerius  Maximianus.  He  was  born  near 
Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  commands  in 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
along  with  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  292.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marriage,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he  defeated 
Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximiau  (305),  Oalerius  became 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  had  owned 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  [Max- 
bntius.]  He  died  in  311,  of  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease, known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
morbus  pediculoius.  He  was  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  fatal  ordinance  ( 303), 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  world  with 
innocent  blood. 

Maximlaus.  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  235— 
238.  whose  full  name  was  C.  Julius  Verua  Maxi- 
mums. He  was  born  in  a  village  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father  being 
a  Ooth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Septimius  Severus,  by  his 
gigantic  stature  and  marvellous  feats  of  strength, 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.  He  even- 
tually rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service  ;  and 
on  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus  by  the  mu- 
tinous troops  in  Oaul  (235),  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  He  immediately  bestowed  the  title*  of 
Caesar  on  his  son  Maximus.  During  the  3  years 
of  his  reign  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Germans 
with  success  ;  but  his  government  was  characterised 
by  a  degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
hitherto  unexampled.    The  Roman  world  became 
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at  length  tired  of  thu  monster.  The  senate  and 
the  provinces  gladly  acknowledged  the  2  Gordiani, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Africa ;  and 
after  their  death  the  senate  itself  proclaimed  Maxi- 
mm  and  Balbinui  emperors  (238).  As  soon  as 
Maximums  heard  of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians, 
he  hastened  from  his  winter-quarters  as  Sirmium. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  laid  siege  to  Aquilcia, 
and  was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraordinary 
tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers  of  Maxi- 
minus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  incre- 
dible. His  height  exceeded  8  feet  The  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  equal  to  that  of  a  woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him 
for  a  ring.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  able  single- 
handed  to  drag  a  loaded  waggon,  could  with  his 
fist  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a  kick  break 
the  leg  of  a  horse ;  while  his  appetite  was  such, 
that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat,  and 
drink  an  amphora  of  wine. — II.,  Roman  emperor 
SO 5 — 31 4, originally  called  Daxa,  and  subsequently 
Oaleriufl  Valerius  Maximums.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  native 
Illyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service  ;  and  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was  adopted  by 
Galerius  and  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  In  308 
Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  311,  Maximums  and  Liciniua 
divided  the  East  between  them.  In  31 3  Maximums 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Liciniua,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Licinius  near  Heracles,  and  fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  Maximinus  possessed  no  military 
talents.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  family  con- 
nection. He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
profligacy  of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty 
of  his  administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

M  axlmtu.  1.  Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Aedesius.  Maxim  us  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and,  like  many 
others  of  that  school,  both  believed  in  and  practised 
magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian  through  his  persuasion 
was  induced  to  abjure  Christianity.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  Maximus  was  held  in  high 
honour  at  the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which 
he  had  prophesied  would  be  successful.  In  3b'4  he 
was  accused  of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  emperors  Valens  and  Valentin  ian,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  cruel 
tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to  the  philosopher 
Themistius.  In  371  Maximus  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 
put  to  death.  —  2.  Of  Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  By- 
tnntium,  was  also  an  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Julian  in  philosophy  and  heathen  theology.  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  De  iitsolubiltbtts  OpposirioniLus, 
published  by  H.  Stephauns,  Paris,  1554,  appended 
to  the  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  as  well 
as  other  works. 

Maximus,  Fablu*.  — 1.  d  Fabius  Maximus 
Rulliamu,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
consul  b.  c.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  325,  whose 
auger  he  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites 


during  the  dictator's  absence,  and  contrary  to  his 
orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A  hasty  flight  to  Rome,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  his  aged  father  interceded  for  him 
with  Papirius,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  degradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  his  first  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns.  His 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuated  ;  and 
the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to  him  alone. 
In  315  he  was  dictator,  and  was  completely  de- 
flated by  the  Samnites  at  Lautulae.  In  310  he 
was  consul  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a  3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Sam- 
nitcs and  Umbrians.  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  have  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  29C  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
latter  year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum.  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nite*, Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  — 2.  ft.  Fabius  Maximus 
Gorges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  but  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  early  irregularities.  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentriau 
Samnites.  He  escaped  degradation  from  the  con- 
sulate, only  through  his  father's  offer  to  serve  as 
his  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  consul  a  3rd  time,  265.  —  8.  Q.  Fabiua 
Maximus),  with  the  agn omens  Verrucosus,  from  a 
wart  on  bis  upper  lip,  Ovicula,  or  the  Lamb,  from 
the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  Cone- 
tator,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  Gurgea.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  time 
233,  when  Liguria  was  his  province  ;  censor  230; 
consul  a  2nd  time  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law 
of  C.  Flaminius  227;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitta  in  221  ;  and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntum.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  became 
the  leading  man  at  Rome.  On  taking  the  field  he 
laid  down  a  simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him  ;  watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  un relaxing  vigilance,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers 
and  foragers.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vultur- 
nus,  and  the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  blazing  faggots  fixed  to  their  horns, 
up  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people  in  consequence 
|  divided  the  command  between  him  aud  M.  Minu- 
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ciua  Rufus,  his  master  of  the  horse.  Minucius  na* 
speedily  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  had  not  Fabius  generously  hastened 
to  his  rescue.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time 
in  215,  and  for  the  4th  time  in  214.  In  213  he 
served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q.  Fabius,  consul 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which 
exempli  ties  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Suessula,  Fabius  advanced 
on  horseback  to  greet  his  son.  lie  was  (Kissing 
the  lictors  when  the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dis- 
mount. "  My  son,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius 
alighting,  **  I  wished  to  see  whether  you  would 
remember  that  you  were  consul.'"  Fabius  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time  in  209,  in  which  year  he 
retook  Tarentum.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The 
war  had  become  aggressive  under  a  new  race  of 
generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was 
his  uncompromising  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  in- 
vading Africa.  He  died  in  203.— 4.  Q.  Fabius 
Maxim ua,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul 
M.  Livius  Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this 
period,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  father.— 0.  Q.  Fabiua  Maxim  us  Aemilianus, 
was  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulas, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (Aemilius) 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  despatched 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Pydna.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149 — 148,  and 
conAil  in  145.  Spain  was  his  province,  where  he 
encountered,  and  at  length  defeated  Viriathua. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian 
Polybiua— 6.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  Allobrogiena, 
son  of  the  last  He  was  consul  121 ;  and  he  derived 
his  surname  from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobroges  and  their  ally,  Bitui- 
tua,  king  of  the  Arverni  in  OauL  He  was  censor 
in  108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  Servilianua,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia,  by  No.  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 

Maximua,  Magnus  Clemens,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  d.  383—388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  who  was  defeated 
by  Maximua,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  recognise 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
in  order  to  secure  Valentinian  in  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  387  he 
invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 
Valentinian  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to 
Theodosius  in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith 
prepared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  hod  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  the  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the  son  of 
Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaul  by  Ar- 
bogates,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Maximus,  Petronlua,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
455,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
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Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  consequence  of 
the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentinian, 
Maximus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this  emperor, 
who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  his  stead.  His  reign  however 
lasted  only  2  or  3  months.  Having  forced  Endoxin, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  she  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
and  accordingly  Genseric  was  invited  to  invade 
Italy.  When  Genseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome, 
but  was  slain  by  a  band  of  Bur^umlian  mercena- 
ries, commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

Maximus  Planttdea.  [Planudxs.] 

Maximua  Tyrloa,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Anton  in  cs  and  of  Commodus. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  tutors 
of  M.  Aurelius;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  be 
was  a  different  person  from  Claudius  Maximus, 
the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor  of  this  emperor. 
Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dissertations 
(AjoA«'(«t  or  Ao7o<)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theo- 
logical, ethical,  and  other  philosophical  isbjccta, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterised  by  much  depth  of  thought.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 5,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Maximus,  Valerius.  [VaLaaius.] 

Maxfila.  [Adks.] 

Maxyes  (Md{i«<),  a  people  of  N.  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  Triton,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Trojans.  They  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  only 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  they  painted  their 
bodies  with  vermilion  ;  customs  still  preserved  by 
some  tribes  in  the  same  regions. 

Maxaca.   [Caksarba,  No.  1.] 

Maxara  (Ma^apa ;  Mafapoalos :  Afaxtara),  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  between  Lilybaeum  and  Selinus, 
and  founded  by  the  latter  city,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war. 

Maxlces  (Mdfurcs),  a  people  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Maurctania  Caesariensis,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M. 
Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the  Maxyks,  are 
thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Amazirgk*. 

Mecyberna(MitKitt«pra :  Mi)Kvf  e  prsibs :  Afoiito), 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf,  E.  of  Olynthua,  of  which  it  was  the 
seaport.  From  this  town  part  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf  was  subsequently  called  Sinus  Mecybemaeua. 

Medaba  ( M  faGa  ),  a  city  of  Peraea  in  Palestine. 

Medama,  Medma,  or  Meama,  a  Greek  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the  Locriana, 
with  a  celebrated  fountain  and  a  harbour,  called 
Emporium. 

Modaura,  Ad  Medera,  or  Amedera  (Ayolmk, 
Ru.),  a  flourishing  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  Numidia  and  Byiacena,  between  Lares 
and  Thcveste  ;  n  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  birth- 
place of  Appuleius. 

Medea  (Mn3«ta),  daughter  of  Aeeles,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oceanid  Idyia,  or.  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Absyk- 
Tus,  Ahgonautak,  and  Jason.  It  is  sufficient 
to  slate  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
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hem,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  Tinted  Colchis,  and  afterward*  fled 
with  him  at  his  wife  to  Greece  ;  that  having  been 
deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murdering  the  two 
children  which  she  had  had  by  him,  and  by  de- 
stroying his  young  wife  by  a  poisoned  garment ; 
and  that  she  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.  So  far  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated elsewhere.  At  Athens  she  is  said  to  hare 
married  king  Aegeus,  or  to  hare  been  beloved  by 
Sisyphus.  Zeus  himself  is  said  to  have  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  anger 
of  Hera  ;  and  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.  Her  children  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Mermerus,  Pheres,  or 
Thessalus,  A  lei  men  es,  and  Tisander  ;  according  to 
others,  she  had  7  sons  and  7  daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  2  children,  Modus  (  some  call 
him  Polyxenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argus. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth,  there  are  diffe- 
rent traditions.  Some  say,  as  we  remarked  above, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegens,  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  for 
Theseus,  she  escaped  and  went  to  Asia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  after  her  Medea. 
Others  relate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinth  to 
Hercules  at  Thebes,  who  had  promised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfaithful  to  her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was 
seised  with  madness  ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  assistance  he  bad  promised,  she  went  to 
Athens,  She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son 
Med  us  after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  she  had 
married  a  king  ;  whereas  others  state  that  her  son 
Mcdus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Penes,  and  restored  her  father 
Aeetes  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeetes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medea  to  Colchis.  At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  become  immortal,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elysium. 

MSdeon  (Mt3«ir:  MtS<4ros).  L  Or  Medion 
(Kaima),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnaea  to  Stratos.  —  2. 
A  town  on  the  coast  of  Phocis  near  Anticyra,  de- 
stroyed in  the  sacred  war,  and  never  rebuilt  —  3. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  ML  Phoenicus,near  Onches- 
tits  and  the  lake  Co  pais.  —4.  A  town  of  the  La- 
beates  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodra. 

Media  (4  Mrfila:  Mr}8or,  MCdos),  an  important 
country  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  /raw,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  Assyria  and  Su- 
siana  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  Persia  on  the  S.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  E.,  and  Parthia, 
Ilyrcania,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  N.K.  Its 
boundaries  were,  on  the  N.  the  Araxes,  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Pamchoatras  (A/to.  nf  Kurdittan  and 
LoarUtan),  which  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Caspii  Montcs  (EU>«rz  A/.),  the 
country  between  which  and  the  Caspian,  though 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  by 
the  Gelae,  Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
Media  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern 
province  of  Irak-Ajemi.    It  was  for  the  most  part 


a  fertile  country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges 
and  citrons,  and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excel* 
lent  breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  it  was  divided  into  2  parts, 
Great  Media  (ij  fitydKn  M 778(a),  and  Atropatene. 
[Atropatrnr.]  The  earliest  history  of  Media 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  (  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  (in  Diodorus)  give  different  chronologies 
for  its  early  kings.  Ctesias  makes  Arbacbb  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  B.C.  842,  and 
reckons  8  kings  from  him  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  by  Cyrus.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4  kings 
of  Media,  namely:  1.  Driocbs,  ac.  710—657  ; 
2.  Phraohtrh,  657— 635  ;  S.  Cyaxarro,  635 
—595  ;  4.  Astvaors,  595—560.  The  last  kbg 
was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persians,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in  the  united 
Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cyrus.]  The  Medes made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy  ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis 
was  no  doubt  such  an  attempt  [Magi]  ;  and  an- 
other occurred  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when 
the  Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (b.c 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ;  it  next 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Parthians,  in 
the  2nd  century  b.  o,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to  the  Liter  Persian 
empire.  The  people  of  Media  were  a  branch  of 
the  I ndo .Germanic  family,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Persians  ;  their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Zend,  and  their  religion  the  Magian.  They  called 
themselves  Arii,  which,  like  the  native  name  of 
the  Persians  (Artaei)  means  1*06/0.  They  were 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  6  tribes,  the 
Buxae,  Parataceni,  Struchates,  Arixanti,  Dudii,  and 
Magi.  In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse-archers  ; 
bat  the  long  prevalence  of  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury 
reduced  them  to  a  by-word  for  effeminancv. —  It 
is  important  to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Medui 
and  Kedi  by  the  Roman  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians 
in  particular. 

Mediae  Mums  (to  MrjoTas  koAo^u w  tc<x<"), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33°  K.  lat.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by 
Xenophon  (A nab.  ii.  4),  as  being  20  parasangs 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  bricks,  cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erec- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Seiniramis,  and  hence  it  was 
also  called  to  itfitpdfutos  SiartlxiO'fia. 

Mediolanum  (Mcdiolanensis),  more  frequently 
called  by  Greek  writers  Mediolanlum  (McSioXa- 
rtor),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by  the 
Celts.  L  (A/ifcw),  the  capital  of  the  Insubres  in 
Gallia  Transpndana,  was  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  u.  c.  222,  and  afterwards 
became  both  a  municipium  and  a  colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  of  his  colleague  Maximiauus, 
and  continued  to  bo  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  aud  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
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transfer  the  scat  of  government  to  the  more  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Ravenna,  Mediolanum  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  empire  ;  it 
jv)ssPM<'d  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  an 
ii rch bishopric  It  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  sec  of  St  Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  tho  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  and  surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
populousneas  and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful 
blow  in  a.  d.  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
sided  with  Belisarius,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  gradually 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital, however,  was  Pavia.  The  modem  Milan  con- 
tains no  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
16  handsome  fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  — 2.  (Sauttet),  a  town  of  the  San  tones 
in  Aquitania,  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna ; 
subsequently  called  San  tones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name.  — 3.  (Chateau  MeiUan), 
a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aquitania,  N.E. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned.  <—  4.  (AYrcu*),  a  town 
of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  S.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
llotomagus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  subsequently 
called  Ci vitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modern  name. 
^5.  A  town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  S.  of  Gallia 
Lugduncnsis.  6.  A  town  in  Gallia  Relgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colon ia  Agrippina. 

Mediomatrld,  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gallia 
Ilelgica  on  the  Mosella,  S.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  bad  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangiones,  Ncmetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.  Their  chief  town  was 
Divodurum  (A/ete). 

Mediterrancum  Mare,    [Internum  Mark.] 

I  'tditrfna,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, a  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.  (Did.  of 
Ant.  art  Meditrinalia.) 

Medina.  [Mrdama.] 

Medo&eus  or  Meduacus,  a  river  in  Venctia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  2  rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  (Drenta)  and  Mcdoacus  Mi- 
nor (liaceki^iione),  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sen  near  Edron.  the  harbour  of  Pataviura. 

Medobriga  (Afarvao,  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal)^ a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Eme- 
rita  to  Scalabia 

Meddctu.  (Amabocus.] 

Medon  ( Mt&*r).  L  Son  of  Oileus,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
slain  by  Aeneas.  —  2.  Son  of  Codnu.  [Codrus.] 

Moduli,  »  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  S.  of  the  month  of  the  Garumna,  in  the 
modern  Medoc  There  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

Medulli,  a  people  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Druontia  (Durance)  and  Duria  (Duria 
Minor)  took  their  rise. 

Medullla  (Meduliinus:  SL  Anpelo),  a  colony 
of  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
Wtween  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cornienlum  and  Ameriola.  Tarquiiiius 
Priscus  incorporated  their  territory  with  the  Roman 


Meduillnuj,  Furlus,  an  ancient  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 

Medullas,  a  mountain  in  HispaniaTarraconensia, 
near  the  Miniua. 

Medus,  a  eon  of  Medea.  [Msdka.] 

Modus  (MqSos),  a  small  river  of  Penis,  flowing 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  falling  into  tbo 
Araxes  (Bend-Emir)  near  Persepolia. 

Medusa,    [Gorgon  as.  ] 

Megabazus  or  Megabyzua.  L  One  of  the  7 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  Magian 
Smerdis,  ac.  521.  Darius  left  him  behind  with 
an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recrossed  the 
Hellespont  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  506.  Me- 
gabaxne  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace  —  2. 
Son  of  Zopyrua,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  sent  against 
the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Meg&cles  ( MtyanK^s ).  L  A  name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Megacles 
who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  adherents,  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  b.  c 
612.  [Cylon.]  —  2.  A  Syracusan,  brother  of  Dion, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He 
accompanied  Dion  in  bis  flight  from  Syracuse,  35b*, 
and  afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Sicily. 

Megaera.  [Erinnyek.] 

Megalla  or  Megaris,  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

MegalSpdlis  (ij  MeydAij  t6Ki$,  McyaAoiroAif : 
MryaAowoklrris).  L  (Stnatto  or  Sinanu),  tho  mo»t 
recent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Epamiuoudaa, 
after  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  b.  c  371,  and  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  38  villages.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  Macnalia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Helissou,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  2 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  Orestion  or  Orestia  ;  was  50  stadia  (6  miles) 
in  circumference  ;  and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  which  would  give  us  a  population 
of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians  ;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by 
a  series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ly- 
diades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government,  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  B.  c  234. 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenes,  who  either 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  222.  After 
the  battle  of  Scllasia  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
restored  by  Philopoemen,  who  again  collected  iu 
inhabitants  ;  but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Philopoemen  and  the  historian  Polybius  were 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of* its  theatre, 
once  the  largest  in  Greece,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Sinano.  —  2.  A  town  in  Carta.  [Aphroobhas.] 
—  3.  A  town  in  Pontus.  [Sxbastia.]  —  4.  A 
town  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  was  a  Carthaginian  city 
in  the  interior  of  Byzacena,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathocle*. 
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Meganlra  ( MeyaVcipo),  wife  of  Ccleus,  usually 
culled  Mktanira. 

Megapenthes  (Mtyar4v6r}t).  L  Son  of  Proe- 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagonu  and  Iphianira,  and  king 
of  Argot.  He  exchanged  his  dominion  for  that  of 
Perseus,  so  that  the  latter  received  Tiryns  instead 
of  Argo*.  —2.  Son  of  Menelaus  by  an  Aetolian 
slave,  Pieris  of  TeridaH.  Menclaus  brought  about 
a  marriage  between  Megapenthes  and  a  daughter 
of  Alector.  According  to  a  Khodian  tradition, 
Megapenthes,  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  ex- 
pelled Helen  from  Argot,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
Polyxo  at  Rhodes. 

Megara  (Mryipa),  daughter  of  Crcon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.    See  p.  308. 

Megara  (tA  Mryafa,  in  Lat.  Megara,  -ae,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orum :  Mryapeor,  Megarensis).  L 
(Megara)^  the  capital  of  Mbqaris,  was  situated 
8  stadia  (1  mile)  from  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
Sal  amis,  about  26  miles  from  Athens  and  31  miles 
from  Corinth.    It  consisted  of  3  parts:  1.  The 
ancient  Pelasgtan  citadel,  called  Oirui,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  which 
was  situated  on  a  hill  N.  \V.  of  the  later  city. 
This  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Meyaron  (jiiyapor)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its 
name.   2.  The  modern  citadel,  situated  on  a  lower 
bill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Alca- 
thous,  from  iu  reputed  founder  Alcatbous,  son  of 
Pelops.    3.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pclopidae  under  Alcatheus,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  a  Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Atbemenes  at  the  time  of  Codrus.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Polukne 
(IloAlxrij).     The  town  contained  many  public 
buildings  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pausa- 
nias.     Its  seaport  was  Nisaea  (N(irouo),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  2  walls,  8  stadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
possession  of  Megara,  &c  461—445.    Nisaea  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  arc  some- 
times called  Nisaean  Megarians  (ol  Nioraibi  Mt- 
taptlt)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hyblacan 
Megarians  (of  "T€\(tioi  Meyapus)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island  Minoa  (MiWa), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
—  In  the  most  ancient  times  Megara  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  inhabited  by  Leleges.  It 
subsequently  became  annexed  to  Attica  ;  and  Me- 
garis  formed  one  of  the  4  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica.    It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
and  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Corinth  ;  but  it 
finally  asserted  its  independence,  and  rapidly  be- 
came a  wealthy  and  powerful  city.    To  none  of 
these  events  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty.   Its  power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by 
the  nourishing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  import- 
ant.    Its  navy  was  a  match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  which  it  contested  the  island  of  Salamis ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  Athe- 
nians succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
island.    The  government  was  originally  an  aristo- 
cracy as  in  most  of  the  Doric  cities  ;  but  Theagencs, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  power  about  b.  c.  620.  Thea- 
genes  was  afterwards  expelled  ;  and  a  democrnttcal 
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form  of  government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was.  for  some  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461  ;  but  the  oligarchical  party  having 
got  the  upper  hand  the  Athenians  were  expelled, 
44 1 .  Megara  is  not  often  mentioned  after  this 
period.  It  was  taken  and  its  walla  destroyed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  it  was  taken  again  by  the 
Romans  under  Q.  Metellus ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
— Megara  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
as  the  scat  of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Mcgarian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
[Eucmdbs,  No.  2.] — There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.  — 
2.  A  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in  Greece,  b.  c 
728,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town  Hybla,  and  hence 
called  Megara  Hyblaca,  and  its  inhabitants  Me- 
garenses  Hyblaei  (Mryap*ts  'TCAoibi).  From  the 
time  of  Gelon  it  belonged  to  Syracuse.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megaris. 

Megareus  (Mtyaptvs),  son  of  Oochestus,  also 
called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Oenope,  of  Hippo- 
mcnes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Aegeus.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus,  Hippomenes,  and 
Evaechme.  Megara  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him. 

MSgaris  (if  Mtyaplt  or  if  Mtyapiid),  sc.  yrj),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellas 
proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Attica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  It  contained  about  720 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mountainous  j 
and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megara  was  situated.  It  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  ML  Cithacron,  and  from  Attica  by  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Horns  (tA  xipara)  on  account  of 
their  2  projecting  summits.  The  Oenean  moun- 
tains extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  its  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. There  were  2  roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pn«s, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  passed  by  Crom- 
myon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road  from 
Corinth  to  Athens  ;  the  other  ran  along  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  passed  by  Geranea  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  The  only  town 
of  importance  in  Megaris  was  iu  capital  Megara. 
LMkgara.] 

Megasthenes  (MrywrfltVijr),  a  Greek  writer, 
who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambassador 
to  Sandracottus,  king  of  tho  Prasii,  where  he  re- 
tided  some  time.  He  wrote  a  work  on  India,  in 
4  books,  entitled  Ittdica  (tA  'IcSura),  to  which 
biter  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  . 
accounts  of  the  country. 

Meges  (Mtynt),  «on  of  Phyleus,  and  grandson 
of  Angeas,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  led 
his  bands  from  Dulichinm  and  the  Echinadea 
against  Troy. 

Megiddo  (Ma7*35u5,  M<ry«o» ;  Lejjim  9),  ft  consi- 
derable city  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Kishon,  in 
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a  valley  of  the  tame  name,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jeirecl  or  Esd  melon,  on  the 
confine*  of  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  was  n  resi- 
dence of  the  Canaanitish  king*  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  It  was  fortified  by 
Solomon,  It  was  probably  the  same  place  which 
was  called  Legio  under  the  Romans. 

Megistani,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  district 
of  Sophene,  near  the  Euphrates. 

Mela,  river.  (Mki.la.] 

Mela,  Fablu,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Mela,  or  Mella,  M.  Annaeua,  the  youngest  son 
of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  bro- 
ther of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallic  Ry 
his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the  cele- 
brated La  can.  After  Lucan's  death,  a.d.  65,  Mela 
laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as  he  was  rich,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso's  conspiracy, 
and  anticipated  a  certain  sentence  by  suicide. 

Mela,  Pomponloj,  the  first  Roman  author  who 
composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Geography,  was  n 
native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flourished  under  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  work  is  entitled  De  Situ 
Ortu  Libri  III.  It  contains  a  brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Romans?  The 
text  is  often  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  simple,  and 
the  Latinity  is  pure  ;  and  although  every  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  diver- 
sified by  animated  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Tzschuckius,  7  parts,  8vo.  Lips.  1 807. 

Melaena  Acra  (ij  Vlikaiva  Supa).  L  {Kara 
Burn*,  which  means  the  same  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  the  Black  Cape)%  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Ionia :  formed  by  Mt.  Mimas  ; 
celebrated  for  the  millstones  hewn  from  it.  — 2. 
(C.  SL  Nicolo),  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island 
of  Chios.  — 3.  (Kara  Burn*)  a  promontory  of 
Bithynia,  a  little  E.  of  the  Bosporus,  between  the 
rivers  Rhebas  and  Artane*  ;  also  called  KaAlvatcpov 
and  B(0ur(os  oucpor. 

Melaenae  (McAcuW:  MvAautvV).  1  OrMe- 
laeneae  (McAairsai),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
on  the  Alpheus,  N.W.  of  Bnphagium,  and  S.E.  of 
Heraea.— 2.  A  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Melamblum  {MiKd+iStor),  a  town  of  Thessnly 
in  Pehugiotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Scotussa. 

Melampu*  (McAd/ivovf).  L  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idoroene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal  who  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as  the  per- 
son who  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Iphianas&a 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Manrius  and  Antiphates. 
Abas,  Bias,  Man  to,  and  Pronoe  are  also  named  by 
some  writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  bouse 
there  stood  an  oak  tree  containing  n  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was  asleep, 
they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues.  On  his 
waking  he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
now  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  foretell  the  future. 
Iu  addition  to  this  he  acquired  the  power  of  pro 
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phesying  from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to 
the  Rods ;  and,  after  having  an  interview  with 
Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a 
most  renowned  soothsayer.  During  his  residence 
at  Pylos  his  brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitor* 
for  the  hand  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neteua. 
The  latter  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him  the  ozon  of  Iphiclus,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  although  he 
knew  that  the  thief  would  bo  caught  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was  to  como 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  said  ;  Melampus  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
in  his  captivity  he  learned  from  the  wood-worms 
that  the  building  in  which  he  was  imprisoned 
would  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  prophetic  powers,  they 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no 
children,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  had 
once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  ten 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  became  the 
father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now  received  the 
oxen  a*  a  reward  for  his  good  services,  drove  tbem 
to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained  Pero  for  his  brother. 
Afterwards  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  n 
third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  the  following 
manner:  —  In  the  reign  of  Anaxa^oras,  king  of 
Ari>os,  the  women  of  the  kingdom  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  a 
frantic  state.  Melampus  cured  them  of  their  frenzy, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should 
receive  an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughters  of  Proetus,  and  ruled  over  two- 
thirds  of  Argos.— 2.  The  author  of  2  little  Greek 
works  still  extant,  entitled  Divmatio  e*  Palpita- 
tion* and  De  Naevi$  Oleactis  in  Corpora  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  century  a  t  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  full  of  superstitions  and  absur- 
dities. Edited  by  Frana,  in  his  Scrij>torts  PAysio- 
gnomiae  Vdere*,  Altenburg,  1780. 

Melanchlaeni  (M*\dryx*aont),  a  people  in  the 
N.  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Tanats  (Am),  resembling  the  Scythians 
in  manners,  though  of  a  different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark  clothing. 

Melanippe  (MsAoyunrn),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolus, 
she  fled  to  mount  Pelion  ;  and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Artemis  granted 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a  horse  she  was 

E laced  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describes 
er  metamorphosis  as  a  punishment  for  having 
despised  Artemis  or  for  having  divulged  the  coun- 
sels of  the  gods. 

Melanippldes  ( McXavimri'lif »),  of  Melos,  a  cele- 
brated lyric  noet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
ramb. He  nourished  about  B.&  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiecas,  of  Mace- 
donia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  n 
poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris- 
todemus  give  him  the  first  place  amon^  dithvram- 
bic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poly- 
cletus,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  masters  in  their 
respective  arts ;  and  by  Plutarch,  who  mention*. 
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Mm,  with  Simonides  and  Euripides,  as  among  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  music.  Several 
verses  of  his  poetry  are  still  preserved.  See  Bergk, 
J'oel.  Lfr.  Grate  pp.  847 — 850.  Some  writers, 
following  the  authority  of  Suidaa,  make  2  poets  of 
this  name. 

Melanippus  (MfAdVnnror),  son  of  Astacus  of 
Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on  his 
native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mecisteus.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
on  the  road  to  Chalci*. 

Melanogaetuli.  [Gaetulia.] 

Molanthlus  (MsaoVtW).  L  Also  called  Me- 
lantheus,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat-herd  of  Ulysses, 
who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was 
killed  by  Ulysses.— 2.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  attacks  made  on 
him  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets. 
The  most  important  passage  respecting  him  is  in  the 
Peace  of  Aristophanes  (796,  &.«.)-  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  of  which  several  specimens  arc 
preserved  by  Plutarch.—  3.  Or  Melanthus,  an 
eminent  Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school, 
was  contemporary  with  Apelles  (&  c.  332),  with 
whom  he  studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  colourist  of  all  the  Greek  painters. 

Melanthlus  (M«AaV0«or,  prob.  Melet-lrma),  a 
river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  the  Prom. 
Jafconium  ;  the  boundary  between  Pontus  Pole- 
moniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocius. 

Melanthus  or  Melanthltu  (M4kar9oi\  one  of 
the  Nelidae,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence  he  was 
driven  oat  by  the  Heraclidae,  on  their  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ;  and,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took  refuge  in  Attica.  In  a 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xan- 
thus, the  Boeotian  king,  challenged  Thymoetes, 
king  of  Athens  and  the  last  of  the  Thesidae,  to 
•ingle  combat.  Thymoetes  declined  the  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the 
story,  which  strove  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty ;  and  Melanthus  under- 
took it  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus, 
and  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthus 
was  Andropompus,  the  father  of  Melanthus  ;  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son. 

Xelaa  (MlAat),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  whose 
waters  were  of  a  dark  colour.  L  (Mauro  Nero  or 
Maura  Potamo\  a  small  river  in  Bocotia,  which 
rises  7  stadia  N.  of  Orchomenus,  becomes  navigable 
almost  from  its  source,  flows  between  Orchomenus 
and  Aspledon,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
waters  in  the  marshes  connected  with  lake  Copais. 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient  times 
into  the  river  Cephissus.—  2.  A  river  of  Thessnly 
in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Heraclea  and 
Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  —  3.  A 
river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  mils  into  the  Api- 
danus.  —  4.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flows  first  S.W., 
then  N.W,  and  falls  N.  of  Cardia  into  the  Melas 
Sinus.  —  5.  A  river  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Naulochus, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
the  sun  are  said  to  have  fed.— 6.  ( Manauyat- 
Sh),  a  navignble  river,  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles) 
E.  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia.— 7.  (Kara-Su,  i.  e.  the  Black  River), 
in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  M.  Argaeus,  flows  past 
Mazaca,  and,  after  forming  a  succession  of  morass-.'s, 
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falls  into  the  Halys,  and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into 
the  Euphrates. 

Melas  Binus  ( MtKas  xSKirot :  Gulf  of  Sarot), 
a  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Thrace  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Thracinn  Chersone- 
sus  on  the  S.  E.,  into  which  the  river  Melas  flows. 

Meldi  or  Meldae,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis  on  the  borders  of  Bclgica,  and  upon  the 
river  Sequana  (Seine),  in  whose  territory  Caesar 
built  40  ships  for  his  expedition  against  Britain. 

Meleager  (McA/crypot).  L  Son  of  Oencus  and 
Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband  of 
Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others  call 
him  a  son  of  Ares  and  Althaea.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  Actolran  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  throwing  the 
javelin.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. On  his  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
were  laid  waste  by  a  monstrous  boar,  which  Arte- 
mis had  sent  against  the  country  as  a  punishment, 
because  Ocneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neg- 
lected to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes, 
went  out  to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
hut  the  Calydonians  and  Curctes  quarrelled  about 
the  head  and  hide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were  always 
victorious  so  long  as  Meleager  went  out  with 
them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  him,  enraged  at  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
stayed  at  home  with  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town  mode 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises  if  he  would  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his  father,  his  sisters, 
and  his  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Cleo- 
patra :  he  put  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but  he  never 
returned  home,  for  the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard 
the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  •  Such  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  527,  seq.)  In  the  later  tra- 
ditions Meleager  collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta  ;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  Ata- 
lanta gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
hide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thestius  took  it 
from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew 
them.  This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way. 
When  he  was  7  days  old  the  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  as  the 
piece  of  wood  which  was  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extin- 
guished the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  invulnerable ;  but  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she 
lighted  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
put  au  end  to  her  life  ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief.  The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly 
after  his  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-hens  (fi*\tayplb'*t),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  brother.   Two  of  them,  Gorge  and  Deianim, 
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through  the  mediation  of  Dionysus,  wen?  not  meta- 
morphosed.—2.  Son  of  Ncoptolemus,  a  Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b-c.  323) 
Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Perdiccas  to  the 
regency,  and  was  eventually  associated  with  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas.—* 
3.  Son  of  Eucrates,  the  celebrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigrams,  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  abont  a.  c.  60.  There  arc  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory 
fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  Planudku. 

Meletus  or  Melitua  (MsAirroi:  MlAirot),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Archon  Rasileufl  ;  but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers ;  and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affair.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was 
stoned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

Me.Ua  (McAi'a),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoroneus  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegeus ;  and  by  Silenus  the  mother 
of  the  centaur,  Pbolus ;  and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
cus.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Ismenius.  and  of  the  seer 
Tcnerus.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Istnenium, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Meliae  or  AMiade*  (McAfoi, 
M«Aia8f»)  are  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Gigantes  and  Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Gaea.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  are  likewise 
called  Meliae. 

Meliboea  (M«A»*oia :  M«Aiffo«ifr).  L  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mu 
Ossa  and  Ml  Pelion,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Philoctetes,  who  is 
hence  called  by  Virgil  (Ac*,  iii.  401)  dux  Mdi- 
hoeus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
crct.  ii.  499  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  251.)  — 3.  A  small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 

Melicerte*.  [Palabmon.] 

Melissa  (MlAuraa).  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (pc'Aur- 
<rcu).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  filAt,  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infant  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Mclitsac.—  3.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
3.  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  slain 
by  her  husband.  [Pbriandkr.] 

Mclissuj  (MlAunrot).  1.  Of  Sam  as,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  according  to 
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the  common  account,  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Pericles,  ac.  440.  But  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  Hcraclitus,  and  to  have  been  n 
disciple  of  Ponnenidcs.  It  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  which  was  written  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatics.  — 2.  A  Latin  grammarian 
and  a  comic  poet,  was  a  freedman  of  Maecenas, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

Mellta  or  Mellte  (MsA.'tjj  :  MtAiToibs,  Meli- 
tensis).  L  (Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  situated  58  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  174;  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  9\  miles.  The  island  was  first 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  pasted  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  Romans 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  island,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  frequent  resort  of 
pirates.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2  celebrated 
temples,  one  of  Juno  on  a  promontory  near  the 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island.  It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  off  the  Illyrian  coast.  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufactured fine  cloth,  which  was  in  much  request 
at  Rome.  They  also  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  ;  and  from  this  island,  according 
to  some  authorities,  came  the  catuli  Mrhtaei%  the 
favourite  lapdogs  of  the  Roman  ladies,  though 
other  writers  make  them  come  from  the  island  ofT 
the  Illyrian  coast.  — 2.  (Mdeda).  a  small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  IUyria  (Dalmatia), 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  —  3.  A  demus  in  Attica, 
which  also  funned  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  and  probably 
included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Melite,  with 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tained a  temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Athens  was  called  the  Melitian  gate,  because  it 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.]  —4.  A  lake 
|  in  Aetolia  near  the  nioufh  of  the  Achelous,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  town  Oeniadae. 

Melitaea,  Melitea  or  Melitla  (MfAiro/o,  M<- 
\lrua.  M«A«T<a  :  MtArrattvi),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mc  Othryt,  and 
near  the  river  Enipeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pyrrha  in  more  ancient  times,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Hellen  was  shown  in  its  market-place. 

WS31t»  (Me Aim),  a  nymph,  one  of  the 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Meliten*  (MfAiri»m),  a  district  of 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  possessed  no 
great  town  until  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  when 
a  city,  also  called  Melitene  (now  Afalatiyak)  was 
built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  near 
that  river  itself,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  fort    This  became  a  place  of  considerable 
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importance  ;  the  centre  of  several  road*  ;  the  sta- 
tion, under  Titus,  of  the  12th  legion  ;  and,  in  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Secunda.  In  a.  d.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the 
Persians  under  C ho* rocs  I. 

Mellto  (MfAlTOM'),  a  Christian  writer  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelitis,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christiana  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Mella  or  Mala  (Mella),  a  river  in  Gallia  Trans* 
pad  an  a,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls  into  the 
Ollius  {Oolio). 

Mellarla.  L  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  HUpania 
Baetica  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the  road 
from  Gades  to  Malaca.  —  2.  A  town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita. 

Melodilnum  (Melun),  a  town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  ou  an  island  of  the  Seqnana 
(Sense),  and  on  the  road  from  Agcndicum  to  Lutetia 
Parisiorum, 

Melos  (M^Aov :  M*)Ajoi:  MUo\  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zepkyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  65  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Its  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W\  and  iu 
breadth  about  8  miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a  town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin  ;  it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiquity,  as  it  docs  at  present,  abun- 
dance of  corn,  oil,  wine,  &c.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
liybliu  or  H'jUii,  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblua 
1 1  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians  ;  and  consequently  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
a  c  436  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a  siege  of  several 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  males, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  peopled 
the  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo- 
phanes calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Melpomene  (MsXitom^),  i.  c  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  who  presided  over 
Trajredy.    See  Musak. 

Memlni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentia,  whose  chief  town  was 
Carpentoracte  (Carprntrat). 

Mommla  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before  ac. 
1 73,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Mnestheus.   (Virg.  Aeu.  v.  117.) 

Memmlna.  L  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  ac  11 1, 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Calpurnius 
Bestia  and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  while 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  100. —  2.  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  cu- 
rule  aedile  60,  and  praetor  58.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Senatorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P.  Vatimua,  opposed  P.  Cloditu,  and  was  vehe- 
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ment  in  his  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar.  But 
before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  54,  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offended  Caesar  by  revealing  a  certain  coalition 
with  his  opponents  at  the  comitia.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  was  living  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  after  having  by  her  at 
least  one  son  C.  Memmius.  [No.  3.]  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
cretius dedicated  his  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  to 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.  —  S.  C.  Memmius,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A  Gabiuius  for  malversation  in  his 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domains  Calvinus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmios  was  step- 
son of  T.  Annius  Milo  who  married  his  mother 
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34.-4.  P.  Memmius  Regrdus,  consul  suffectus 
a.  d.  31,  afterwards  praefect  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  was  the  husband  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

Memnon  (M/fuwv).  L  The  beautiful  son  of  Tt- 
thonusand  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Emathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  must  be  re- 
garded essentially  as  a  post-Homeric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions,  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  sons  of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  the 
Ethiopian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  others  Tithonus  was  the  governor  of  a  Persian 
province,  and  the  favourite  of  Teutamus ;  and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a  large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  war  in  armour  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  combat.  While  the  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zeus  weighed  their  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon's  sank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  bis  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  are  the  tears  of  Eos.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  his  mother,  Zeus  caused  a  number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  so  fiercely,  that  half  of  them 
fell  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus 
formed  a  funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  called  Memnouulet,  and  according  to  a  s ton- 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eos, 
Zeus  conferred  immortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forth  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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did  net  call  tho  statue  Memnon,  but  Amenophia. 
Thia  figure  was  made  of  black  atone,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the  hands 
leaning  on  the  seat.  Several  rery  ingenious  con- 
jecture* have  been  propounded  respecting  the  al- 
leged meaning  of  the  to-called  statue  of  Memnon. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  served  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  others  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  sun  nnd  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  statue  represented  nothing 
else  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenopbis.  — 2.  A 
native  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  bis 
revolt  against  Darius  Ochua.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favour  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalf 
of  Artabaxus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  military 
skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  all  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  b.  c.  336).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halicanuuaua 
against  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hold  out  He  then  collected  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Greece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in  333,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
waa  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian  cause  ;  for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece.  —  8.  A  native 
of  Heracles  Pontics,  wrote  a  large  work  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know.  Photiua  had  read  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  inclusive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other 
books  after  the  1 6th.  The  9th  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Iaocmtea,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  Utter 
bad  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta  of  Photiua  are 
published  separately,  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 

Memnoolum  and  -ia  (MtppoVftov,  MfAiroVtta), 
were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt  and 
Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Mkmnon.  1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  a  great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  wins  of 
the  temple  of  Remescs  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodoni*.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true 
Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo,  stood  behind 
the  2  colossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  which  is  clearly  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  —2.  [Abydos,  No.  2.]  —8.  The 
citadel  of  Suaa  was  so  called,  and  its  erection 
wa»  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  connection  of  Memnon  with 
the  Persian  capital  existed  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt. 


Memphis  (M^<t,  Mo-* :  O.  T.  Moph :  M*fi- 
^i'ttji,  Memphltes:  Mc*f  and  Mctmhcmtf%  Ru.), 
a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  importance  only 
to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  a  position  which  it 
had  previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  was  of 
unknown  antiquity,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
to  Menes.  It  stood  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyramids  of  Jixeh, 
near  the  N.  limit  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  a  nome  of  which  (M«/*e)triff )  was  named 
after  the  city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with 
the  lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis,  and  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest  (b.  c.  £24),  when  Cam  by  see  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  is  said  to 
have  been  150  stadia  in  circumference,  and  half  a 
day's  journey  in  every  direction.  Of  the  splendid 
buildings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  temple- 
palace  of  the  god-bull  Apis  ;  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the 
aand  of  the  desert ;  and  the  temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  worship  Mem- 
phis was  the  chief  seat  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  Mill  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  W.  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Menaenum  or  Kenaa  (Menenius  Cic,  Menaci- 
nus  Plin.t  but  on  coins  Menaenna :  il/txeo),  a  town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Ducctiua, 
who  was  long  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily.  LDucmw.]  On  his  fall  the 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 

Menalippuj.  [Mklanipfus.] 

Menander  (Mlvaropos),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hcgesistrate,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  was  born  B.  c.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Hellespont 
in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alexis,  the  comic 
poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  father's 
side  ;  and  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the 
young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle  his  taste 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him 
in  its  rules  of  composition.  His  character  must 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his  intimacy  with 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend. 
His  taste  and  sympathies  were  altogether  with 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ;  and  in  an  epigram  ho 
declared  that  **  as  Themiatocles  rescued  Greece 
from  slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  unreason. "  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  Cka- 
ractrrrj  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  formed  the 
great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His 
master's  attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort 
he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a  roan 
of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit  and  a  serene 
and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  moral  character  of 
Menander  is  defended  by  modern  writers  against 
the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much 
ia  certain,  that  bis  comedies  contain  nothing  of- 
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fenaive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of  hi*  own  and  the 
following  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  bis  life  wc 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  admirers ; 
and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria  ; 
but  Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered 
honour.  He  died  at  Athens  b.c  291,  at  the  age 
of  52,  and  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  Notwith- 
standing Menander's  fume  as  a  poet,  his  public 
dramatic  career  was  not  eminently  successful  ;  for, 
though  he  composed  upwards  of  100  comedies,  he 
only  gained  the  prise  8  times.  His  preference  for 
elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse  jest- 
ing may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his 
principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity. 
Menander  appears  to  have  borne  the  popular  ne- 
glect very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  su- 
periority ;  and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
Philemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  **  Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  blush  when  you  gain  a 
victory  over  me?"  The  neglect  of  Menander's 
contemporaries  has  been  amply  compensated  by 
Ins  posthumous  fame.  His  comedies  retained  their 
place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  masters  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  cannot  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Terence, 
a  fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Menander, 
as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one.  It  was  this  mixing 
up  of  different  plays  that  Caesar  pointed  to  by  the 
phrase  O  dimidiate  Jifenuudery  in  the  epigram 
which  he  wrote  upon  Terence.  Of  Menander's 
comedies  only  fragments  are  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  by  Meineke,  in  his  Fragment* 
Comieorum  Graecorum,  IieroL  1841. 

Meaapla  (Mtvaxfa),  a  city  of  Bactriana,  on 
the  river  Zariaspis. 

Menapfl,  a  powerful  people  in  the  N.  of  Gallia 
BclificA,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left  bank  near 
its  mouth,  and  W.  of  the  Mosa.  Their  country 
was  covered  with  forests  and  swamps.  They  had  a 
fortress  on  the  Mosa  called  Castellum  Menapiorum 
(AW/). 

Men&s  (MTjxSf),  also  called  Menodorus  (MW- 
by  Appian,  a  freedman  of  Pompcy  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
fleet  of  8cxt  Potnpey  in  his  war  against  Octavian 
and  Antony,  n.  c.  40.  In  39  he  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  master  from  concluding  a  peace  with 
Octavian  and  Antony  ;  and,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  them  by  Sextos  on  board  his  ship  at 
Miseaum,  Menas  suggested  to  him  to  cut  the 
cables  of  the  vessel,  and,  running  it  out  to  sea, 
despatch  both  his  rivals.  The  treacherous  pro- 
posal, however,  was  rejected  by  Poropey.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  again  in  38,  Menas 
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deserted  Pompey  and  went  over  to  Octavian.  In 
36  he  returned  to  his  old  master's  service  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  again  played  the 
deserter,  and  joined  Octavian.  In  35  he  accom- 
panied Octavian,  in  the  Panuonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Siscia.  According  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Horace  in  his  4th  epode.  This 
statement  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
modern  commentators  ;  but  their  arguments  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Monde  or  Mendaa  (McVSn,  M«r8cubt ),  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula  Pellene 
and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  was  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  CnsKindrea. 

Mendes  (Mivtrjt:  MtrWfaioi;  Ru.  near  Ma- 
tarith),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  Tanis  (AfenmdcA), 
and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser  arms  of  the 
Nile,  named  after  it  Mf  vt-fifftov  aripa;  the  chief 
seat  of  tbe  worship  of  Mbnobs. 

Menecles  ( McvsaA^t).  L  Of  Barce  in  Cyrene, 
an  historian  of  uncertain  date.™* 2.  Of  Alabanda, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his  brother  Hie- 
rocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about  n.c.  94. 

Menecrates  (M«v«*poTni).  1.  A  Syraeuaan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
B.C.  359 — 336.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  '*  Jupiter,"  and  assuming  divine 
honours.  There  is  a  tale  that  he  was  invited  one 
day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
where  the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed, 
while  he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  was  at  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, but  afterwards  perceiving  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  food  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust.  —  8.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Menecratef ,  a  physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  works,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Menedemua  (Msr&iMuw),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and  though  of  noble  birth 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  or  as  a  tent-maker.  According  to  one 
story  he  seised  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to 
hear  Plato,  and  abandoned  the  army  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato 
tafore  the  death  of  the  latter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclcpiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,  working  during  the 
night,  that  they  might  have  leisure  for  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2  friends  afterwards 
became  disciples  of  Stilpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedo. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria  Menedemus  established  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and 
others  ;  but  being  suspected  of  the  treacherous  in- 
tention of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonns,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and 
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tuok  refuge  with  Antigonua  in  Asia.  Here  he 
starred  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of  hi* 
age,  probably  about  H.  c.  277.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Meiiedemus  little  i*  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  tchool.  [Eu- 

LLIDK&,  No.  2  ] 

Menel&i,  or  -na,  Portal  (MwsXdTor  Afpi)*,  M<- 
vihaoi:  Afana-Toubrouk,  or  Ras-d- Milhr  ?),  an 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  in  N. 
Africa,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Mene- 
laus.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Agesilaus  died. 

Menelalum  (MfMAawf),  a  mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Therapne,  on  which  the  he- 
mum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  wore  discovered  in  the  year  1834. 

Menelaua  (M«W\aot,  M<i>4\*<*s,  or  M«i^Aas). 
L  Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  related  under 
Aqamkmnon.  He  was  king  of  Laccdaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
lie  became  the  father  of  Hermione.  When 
Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaua 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Anteuor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail  ;  and  the 
Trojan  Antimachus  even  advised  his  fellow-citizens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.  Thereupon  Mene- 
laus and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolved  to  march 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  waa  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  battle.  He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans, and  would  have  slain 
Paris  also  in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse;  and  aa  soon  aa  Troy  waa  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Mene- 
laus is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be- 
came reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ;  but  he 
was  11  year*  wandering  nbout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.  He  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytacmnestra  and  Acgis- 
thus.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  prace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Te!e- 
inachus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father, 
Menelaus  waa  solemnising  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Ncoptoleinus,  and  of  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  A  lector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaua  is  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure  ;  he  spoke  little,  but  what 
he  Raid  was  always  impressive ;  he  waa  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.  According  to  a  later  tradition,  he 
and  Helen  went  to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were 
sacrificed  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemis.  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  a*  a  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his  tomb 
and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respecting  the 
tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  waa  de- 


tained in  Egypt,  aee  Hklkna.— 2.  Son  of  Lagna, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held  possession  of 
Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  b.  c. 
306.  — 9.  A  Greek  mathematician,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  in  3 
books,  on  the  Sphere.  He  made  some  nstrono- 
mical  observations  at  Rome  in  the  1  at  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  98. 

Menelaua  (MfWxoos),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagua.  It 
waa  made  the  capital  of  the  district  Iwtwcen  the 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotia  (vonhx  MfwAcuVw). 

Menenlua  Lan&tua.  1.  Agrippa,  consul,  b.  c. 
503,  conquered  the  Sabine*.  1 1  waa  owing  to  his  me- 
diation that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a  happy  and  peaceful 
termination  in  493 ;  and  it  waa  upon  thia  occa- 
sion he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  plebeians  hi* 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  it*  member*.— 
2.  T.,  consul  477,  waa  defeated  by  the  Etruscan*. 
He  had  previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of 
treachery  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune* 
aud  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  punish- 
ment so  much  to  heart,  that  he  ahut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Menea  (M^rqs),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  tradition*  of  the  Egyptian*  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  river  by  turning  it  from  it*  former  course,  and 
erected  therein  a  magnificent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
(Pthah).  Diodoru*  tells  us  that  he  introduced 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  god*  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  a  more  elegant  and 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  be  was  a  con- 
queror, like  other  founder*  of  kingdoms,  we  team 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho  preserved  by  En- 
sebiu*.  By  Marsh  am  and  other*  he  haa  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.  According  to 
some  account*  he  wax  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

MeneBthii  PortUi  {Puerto  de  S.  Maria),  a 
harbour  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not  far  from  G  ad  ct, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in  some 
legenda  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

Menestheus  (Mfv«<r0<ih).  1  Son  of  Petetta, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arranging 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Theseus  from  hi*  kingdom.  — 2.  Son  of 
Iphicrates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by  the 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in  356  waa  chosen 
commander  in  the  Social  war.  hla  father  and  hi* 
father-in-law  being  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsel  and  experience.  They  were  all  three 
impeached  by  their  colleague,  Charka,  for  alleged 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  the  campaign ;  but 
Iphicrates  and  Menestheus  were  acquitted. 

Meninx  or  Lotophagltis,  aft.  Girba  ( Mtjr«->(, 
Aatro^wyiru,  At»To^xx-)0!v  vrfaot:  Jtrbaki),  a  con- 
siderable island,  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
with  2  cities,  Meninx  (3/eaor)  on  the  N.E.,  and 
GirLn,  or  Gerra,  on  the  S.W.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperors  Vibius  Callus  and  Volusianu*. 
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MENIPPE. 

Menippo  (M«k(«tt»>),  daughter  of  Oriou  and 
siater  of  Metioche.  These  2  iister»  put  themselves 
to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  2  Erinnyes,  who  had  visited  Aonia  with  a 
plague.  They  were  metamorphosed  by  Persephone 
and  Hades  into  cornel*,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a  sanctuary  near  Orchomenos. 

Menippui  (McVtmros),  a  cynic  philosopher,  and 
originally  a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Ondara  in  Coele- 
Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Dio- 
genes, and  flourished  about  b.  c.  60.  He  amassed 
great  wealth  as  a  usurer  (jJfi«po8ai-»io-T^j),  but 
was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed  suicide. 
We  are  told  that  he  wrote  nothing  serious,  but 
that  his  books  were  full  of  jests  ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  be  was  one  of  those  cynic  philosophers 
who  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a  satirical  form. 
In  this  character  he  is  several  times  introduced  by 
Lucian.  His  works  are  now  entirely  lost;  but 
we  have  considerable  fragments  of  Varro's  Saturae 
Menifipeuc,  written  in  imitation  of  Mcnippus. 

Me  an  is,  a  city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtius  (v.  1). 

MenSdotua  (Miji-oWoi),  a  physician  of  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antiochus, 
of  Loodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  ;  he 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ. 

Menoeceas  (McrouriJi).  L  A  Theban,  grand- 
son of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jocatta, 
nnd  Creon.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  son 
of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  because  Tire- 
sias  had  declared  that  his  death  would  bring  vic- 
tory to  his  country,  when  the  7  Argivc  heroes 
marched  against  Thebes.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Thebes  near  the  Ncitian  gate. 

Menoetlus  (  Mcmm'tio* ).  L  Son  of  lapetus  and 
Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed  by  Zeus 
with  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Titans,  and  was  hurled  into  Tartarus. —2.  Son  of 
Actor  and  Aegina,  husband  of  Polyroele  or  Sthe- 
nele,  and  father  of  Patroclua,  who  is  hence  called 
Menot  tiadet.  After  Patroclus  bad  slain  the  son  of 
Amphidamas,  Menoctius  fled  with  him  to  Pelcus 
in  Phthia,  and  had  him  educated  there. 

Meson  (Mow),  a  Thcssalian  adventurer,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  C-nu  the  Younger  when  the  latter 
marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his  brother  Ar- 
tnxerxes,  a  a  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he 
was  apprehended  along  with  the  other  Greek  gene- 
rals by  Tissaphcrnes,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
His  character  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours  by 
Xcnophon.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Mcnon  introduced 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mens,  a  personification  of  mind,  worshipped  by 
the  Romans.  She  bod  a  sanctuary  on  the  Cnpitol ; 
and  the  object  of  her  worship  was,  that  the  citizens 
niiifht  always  be  guided  by  a  right  spirit 

Mentesa  (Mentcs&nus).  1.  Surnamed  Bastia, 
a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Torroconcnsi*, 
on  the  rood  from  Castulo  to  Carthago  Nova.  — 2. 
A  small  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
Baetica, 

Mentor  (M«Vra»p\  1.  Son  of  Alcimns  and  a 
faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey.— 2.  A  Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with 
his  brother  Memnon,  rendered  active  assistance  to 
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Artabazu*.  When  the  latter  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of 
Sidon,  in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus;  and 
when  Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
was  taken  into  the  sen- ice  of  Darius.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Darius,  and  eventually 
received  a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Darius  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Memnon. 
He  died  in  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Memnon.  (M'kmnon.]— 
8.  The  most  celebrated  silver-chaser  among  the 
Greeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  b.  c  356. 
His  works  were  vases  and  cups,  which  were  most 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans. 

Mercurli  Promontorium.  [Hermabijm.] 
Morcuriua,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce  and 
gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear  from  his 
name,  which  is  connected  with  mersr  and  mercari. 
A  temple  was  built  to  him  as  early  as  B.  c.  495 
near  the  Circus  Maximus ;  on  altar  of  the  god 
existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  side  of  a 
well ;  and  in  later  times  a  temple  seems  to  have 
been  built  on  the  same  spot  Under  the  name  of 
the  ill-willed  (tna/erorta),  he  had  a  statue  in  what 
was  called  the  vicus  tobriut,  or  the  sober  street,  in 
which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 
was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
statue  had  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  bin  func- 
tions. His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  visited  tho 
well  near  the  Porta  Capena,  to  which  magic  powrra 
were  ascribed ;  and  with  water  from  that  well  they 
used  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  merchandise, 
that  they  might  be  purified,  and  yield  a  large 
profit  The  Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mer- 
curius, the  patron  of  merchant*  and  tradespeople, 
with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Petioles,  however,  never  recognised  the  iden- 
tity ;  and  instead  of  the  caducrus  used  a  sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  rcscmblanca 
between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
slight ;  and  their  identification  is  a  proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  in 
this  respect  [Hermbs.] 
Mercurius  TriamegiBttu.   [Hbbmbs  Tris- 

MBGISTU8.] 

Merionea  (M^/noV^s),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
acted  together  with  his  friend  Idomeneus.  I-ater 
traditions  relate,  that  on  his  way  homeward  hei 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there; 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
Crete,  and  was  buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
together  with  Idomeneus,  at  Cnossus. 

MermSrus  (Mtpfi* pot).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Mormorus,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Mermessua  or  Myrmessus  (McppDovor,  Mvp- 
\li\oo6% ),  also  written  Marmessua  and  Marpessua, 
a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampeacua, 
not  far  from  Polichna  ;  the  native  place  of  a  sibyl. 

Mcrobaudes,  Flavins,  a  general  and  a  poet, 
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MHSPILA. 


whoie  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a  statue  dug  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  learn  from 
the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erected  in 
a.  d.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Mero- 
baudes  were  discovered  by  Niebuhr  upon  a  palimp- 
sest belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and 
were  published  by  him  at  Bonn,  1823. 

Mer98  (Mtp&n:  pta.  of  NtthUi  and  Sennar),  the 
island,  so-called,  and  almost  an  island  in  reality, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astnpus  {Blue  Kile)  nnd 
Astaboras  {Atbarah),  and  the  portion  of  the  Nile 
between  their  mouth*,  was  a  district  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capita),  also  called  Meroc,  stood  near  the  N. 
point  of  the  island,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Shendy,  where  the  plain,  near 
the  Tillage  of  Assour,  is  covered  wilh  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works,  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  at  the 
junction  of  2  great  rivers,  Meroc  became  at  a  very 
early  period  a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  The 
government  was  a  hierarchical  monarchy,  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  a  ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
a  king  from  among  themselves,  bound  him  to 
govern  according  to  their  law*,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  they  chose  ;  until  king  Ergnmcnes 
(about  B,  c.  300)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meroe* 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some  traditions, 
the  latter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India ;  but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book.  For  further  details  re- 
specting  the  kingdom  of  Meroc,  see  A  Ethiopia. 
Meroe  had  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon. 
Merom  Lacui.  [Sbmkchonitis.J 
MerSpe  (MtpSwri).  1.  One  of  the  Hcliadcs  or 
sisters  of  Phne'thon.— 2.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glaucus.  In  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and  the 
least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  having 
had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  man. ^—  8.  Daughter 
of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Aepytua.    For  details,  see  Abpytus. 

Meropi  (Mipo^).  1.  King  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  father  of 
Eumelus.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
she  had  neglected  to  worship  that  goddess.  Me- 
rope,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
away  with  himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
eagle,  whom  she  placed  among  the  stars.— 2.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
became  the  father  of  Phai'thon.  —  8.  K  ing  of 
Rhyndacns,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
or  Macareus,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  and 
father  of  Clite.  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  Adrastus. 

Merula,  L.  Cornelius,  was  flamen  dial  is  and, 
on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  b.  c.  87,  wa< 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  tho  close  of  the 
same  year,  Merula  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Mosambna  ( Mtvofxtpiri :  Buskekr),  a  peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Penis,  near  the  river  Padargus. 


MeBchlla  (Meo-x^Ao :  prob.  near  Bonai),  a  large 
city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the  Trojau 
war.  It  was  taken  by  Enmachus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Agatboclcs. 

Meaembria  (M«ron6pia,  Herod.  Vlteafi€plv: 
Mterrif*€pia¥6s).  1.  (Missivria  or  Mesturi),  a  ce- 
lebrated town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mu  Hacrana,  founded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaleedon  and  Byzantium  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  called  a  colony 
of  Megnra,  since  those  2  towns  were  founded  by 
the  Megarians.  —  2.  A  town  in  Thrace,  but  of 
much  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Acgaean 
sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cicones,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lissus,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the 
Samothracian  settlements  on  the  mainland. 

Mesene  (Mco-nrf),  i.  e.  Midland)*  a  name  given 
to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  the 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal ;  and  contained,  therefore, 
the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

Mesda  or  Messoa.  [Sparta.] 

Mesogia.  IMkksogib.] 

Mesomedea  (WltoopJfini),  a  lyric  and  epigram- 
matic poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  was  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  a  freed  man  of  Hadrian,  whose 
favourite  Antinous  ho  celebrated  in  a  poem.  A 
salary,  which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian,  waa 
diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Three  poems  of 
his  arc  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Mesopotamia  ( Mf crorworafxta,  Mien]  twv  vma- 
fuiv :  O.  T.  Aram  Naharaim,  i.  e.  Syria  orfttww  Mie 
Rivers:  LXX.  Mtao^orafxla  Zuplai :  Al-Jesira,  i.e. 
The  Island),  a  district  of  W.  Asia,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
of  which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  the  W.,  the  latter  from  Assyria  on 
the  E.:  on  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Armenia 
by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Masius,  and  on 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  the  Median  Wall.  The 
name  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae.  In  earlier  times  the  country  was 
reckoned  a  part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  some- 
times of  Assyria.  Nor  in  the  division  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  it  recognised  as  a  distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
lonia. Excepting  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  formed  by  the  chain  of  Masivh, 
and  its  prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the 
country  formed  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills, 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fer- 
tile, except  in  the  S.  part,  which  was  more  like 
the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  com,  and  fruits,  and  spices 
(e.  g.  the  amomum),  it  produced  fine  timber,  and 
supported  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  in  the  S.,  or  desert 
part,  there  were  numerous  wild  animals,  such  as 
wild  asses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  lions.  Iu  chief 
mineral  products  were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Mvqdonia  and  Osrobxb.  It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian.  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

MespTla  {h  M/«nnAa :  Ru.  at  fiouyounjik,  opp, 
to  Mosul,  Layard :  others  give  different  sites  for 
it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Xenophon  (Anab.  iii.  4)  mentions  as  having 
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been  formerly  a  great  city,  inhabited  by  Meties, 
but  in  his  time  fallen  to  decay.  It  bad  a  wall  6 
parasangs  in  circuit,  composed  of  2  parts  ;  namely, 
a  base  50  feet  thick  and  50  high,  of  polished  stone 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country),  upon 
which  was  built  a  brick  wall  50  feet  thick  and  100 
high.  It  had  served,  according  to  tradition,  as 
the  refuge  for  the  Median  queen,  when  the  Per- 
sians overthrew  the  empire  of  tbe  Medea,  and  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king  to  take 
ir,  until  a  thunder  storm  frightened  the  inhabitant! 
into  a  surrender. 

Mcssa  (MtWo,  M<V<n>:  Mtxapo),  a  town  and 
harbour  in  Laconia  near  C.  Taeuarum. 

Messabatene  or  -lee  (McroolarnHf,  Mf«r<ro- 
€ariKT} :  M<o~<raffdra<),  a  small  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Susiana,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Persis  and  sometimes  to  Susiana. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  mountain 
losses  in  the  district. 

Messala  or  Messalla,  tbe  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular  Fasti  in 
n.  c  263,  and  for  the  last  in  a.  d.  506.  —  L  M*. 
Valerius  Maxim  us  Cor  virtu  a  Messala,  was  con- 
sul u.  c  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2  consuls 
concluded  a  peace  with  Hieron.  In  consequence 
of  his  relieving  Me*sana  he  obtained  the  cognomen 
of  Messala.  His  tr.umph  was  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  his  victory — by  a 
pictorial  representation  of  a  battle  with  the  Sici- 
lian and  Punic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (Horologium), 
from  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  Valerias  Messala, 
consul  226.-3.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  praetor 
peregrinus  194,  and  consul  186,  when  he  had  the 
province  of  Liguria.  — 4.  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  161,  and  censor  154.  — 5.  If .  Valerius 
Messala  Niger,  praetor  63;  consul  61  ;  and  censor 
55.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Ilortcnsius,  by 
whom  he  had  at  least  one  son.  — 6.  M.  Valerius 
Messala,  son  of  the  preceding ;  consul  53 ;  be- 
longed, like  bis  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party  ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  his  enmity  to 
Pompey,  he  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  him  in  Africa.  He  was  in  high 
repute  for  his  skill  in  augury,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.— 7.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corviaus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  partly  educaud  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibulus.  After  Caesars  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself 
especially  to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
bad  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  "my  general."  Messala  was  pro- 
scribed ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his  absence 
from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  a-uassination. 
the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
offered  him  security  for  his  person  and  property. 
Mesuila,  however,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Philippi,  in  the  first 
day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's  flank,  stormed  his 
camp,  and  narrowly  missed  taking  him  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Mes«nln, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  fugitives,  took  refuge 
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in  the  island  of  Thasos.  His  followers,  though 
defeated,  were  not  disorganised,  and  offered  him 
the  command.  But  he  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  terms  from  Antony,  to  whom  be  at- 
tached himself  until  Cleopatra's  influence  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Mes- 
sala then  again  changed  his  part)-,  and  served 
Augustus  effectively  in  Sicily,  36  ;  against  the 
Salasaians,  a  mountain  tribe  lying  between  the 
Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  34  ;  and  at  Actium, 
31.  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  An- 
tonys consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of 
A 


]uitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obluii 


triumph  for 


his  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aquitania, 
Messala  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustus  with  the  title  of  u  Pater  Patriae ;"  and 
the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pre- 
served by  Suetonius.  During  tbe  disturbances  at 
the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus  nominated  Messala  to 
the  revived  office  of  warden  of  the  city ;  but  he 
resigned  it  in  a  few  days.  Messala  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  from  all  public  employments  ex- 
cept his  augurship,  to  which  Augustus  had  specially 
appointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augsral  college. 
About  2  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  B.C.  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Media's  memory  failed  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  was  of  remarkable 
splendour.  Messala  was  as  much  distinguished  in 
the  literary  as  in  the  political  world  of  Rome.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars 
after  Caesar's  death,  and  a  genealogical  work,  De 
Itomani$  Fami/iu.  The  treatise,  however,  Dt 
Progenie  Augutti,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Eutropius  and  the  minor  Roman  historians,  is  the 
forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Messala's  poems 
were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious  cliaracter. 
His  writings  as  a  grammarian  were  numerous  and 
minute,  comprising  treatises  on  collocation  and 
lexicography,  and  on  the  powers  and  uses  of  single 
letters.  His  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
his  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  vigorous 
or  original,  he  persuaded  rather  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence. 
He  mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Aninius  Pollio. 
He  recommended  and  practised  translation  from 
the  Greek  orators ;  and  his  version  of  the  Phryne 
of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  exhibit  remarkable 
skill  in  either  language.  His  political  eminence, 
the  wealth  be  inherited  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  favour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messala  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
Tibullus  are  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  tho 
latter  poet,  the  name  of  Messala  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  rVrit,  a  doubt- 
ful work,  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship 
with  Virgil ;  but  the  companion  of  "  Plotius  and 
Varius,  of  Maecenas  and  Octavias"  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Gcorgics.   He  directed 
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Gvid's  early  studies  («  Pont.  iv.  16),  and  Tiberius 
sought  his  acquaintance  in  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence.  —  8.  M.  Va- 
lerius Mcssala  Barbatua  Appianus,  was  consul 
u.  c.  12,  and  died  in  his  year  of  office.  He  was 
the  father  (or  grandfather)  of  the  empress  Mes- 
salina.—9.  L.  Valerius  Mcssala  Voles  us,  consul 
a.  t>.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
his  cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a  condemnatory  decree  from  the  senate.— 
10.  L.  VipBtanua  Messala,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespasian's  army,  a.  n.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqni- 
lius  Regains,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus1  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  after  Galba's  death,  and  a 
principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratorilms^ 
ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Messalina.  L  Statilla,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  cos.  a.  d.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  a.  d.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry  Messalina.—  2. 
Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batua and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  married  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness were  notorious ;  and  the  absence  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a  specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  her  career  of  crime  by 
the  freed  men  of  Claudius;  bat  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived 
that  he  should  probably  fall  a  victim  to  Messalina's 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Si  I  ins, 
she  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a 
legal  connubium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at 
Ostia,  a.  D.  48.  Narcissus  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
such  an  outrage  bad  they  not  determined  also  to 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes- 
salina's death-warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a  tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lu- 
cullus. 

Messina  (Mtvaira  Dor.,  Hlto<rf\irn :  Mtaodw. 
Messina)  %  a  celebrated  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  this 
island,  which  are  here  about  4  miles  broad.  The 
Romans  called  the  town  J»/«m«i,  according  to  its 
Doric  pronunciation,  but  Mcssrne  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  Greek*.  It  was  original] v 
a  town  of  the  Siceli,  and  was  called  Zancle 
(Zd-ysrAn),  or  a  sickle,  on  acc  tint  of  the  shape  of 
its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve 
of  sand  and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists 
were,  according  to  Thucydide«,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxiaus ;  but  these  2  accounts  are  not 
contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily  wu  also  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
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Noxians  joined  the  other  Chalcidians  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town.  Zancle  soon  became  so  powerful 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  Himer-<,  about  n.c.  648. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Zancle  invited  the  Ionians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  settle  on 
their  "beautiful  coast"  (aoAJ>  iurrfi,  Herod,  vi.  22.); 
and  a  number  of  Samians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks 
accepted  their  offer.  On  landing  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhc- 
gium,  to  take  possession  of  Zancle  during  the 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  for  Anaxi- 
las himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samians 
out  of  Zancle,  and  nudo  himself  master  of  the 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Messana 
or  M'ssme,  both  because  he  was  himself  a  Messe- 
nian,  and  because  he  transferred  to  the  place  a 
body  of  Messenians  from  Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died 
476;  and  about  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons 
were  driven  out  of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and 
republican  governments  established  in  these  cities. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  advantageous  position,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  396  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  the 
town  because  they  saw  that  they  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession  against  the 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  began 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and  besides  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  former  population,  he  added  a 
number  of  Locrians,  Messenians,  and  others,  so 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
Messana  was  for  a  short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  Agathocles  about  312.  Among  the 
mercenaries  of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of  Ma- 
in ert  in  i,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  had 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lauds.  These  Mamertini  were  quartered  in  Mes- 
sana; and  after  the  death  of  Agathocles  (282) 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property.  The 
town  was  now  called  Mam er Una,  and  the  inha- 
bitants Mamertini ;  but  its  ancient  name  of 
Messana  continued  to  be  in  more  general  use.  The 
new  inhabitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  pre- 
datory habits,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeated 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  have 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Carthaginians 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  possession  of 
their  citadel.  The  Mamertini  had  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicilj*.  Thus  Messana  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  The  Ma- 
mertini expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
received  the  Romans,  in  whose  power  Messana 
remained  till  the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  at  Messina. 

Messapla  ( M«<r<rawi'a).  1.  The  Greek  name  at 
Calabria.  —  2.  {Messogva\  a  town  in  Calabria, 
between  Uria  and  Brundusium. 

Messaplum  (to  Mtaoiwtor  Spot),  a  mountain 
in  Boeotia  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  town  Antbedon, 
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from  which  Messapua  is  said  to  have  sailed  to  the 
S.  of  Italy. 

MeSB&poi  (Mfoffmoi),  a  Boeotian,  from  whom 
Messapia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

Messene  (Mfucr^vij),  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 
wife  of  PolvcAon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  which  waa  called  after  her, 
Meaaenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  jjoddesa  of  Eleusis. 

Messene  (Mwxt^itj  :  M«<xcrV<oi).  L  {Marro- 
matt),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was  founded 
by  Epaminondas  B.  c  369,  and  completed  and  for- 
tified within  the  space  of  85  days.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  It  home,  which  was 
so  celebrated  as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wan,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the 
roost  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  these  tower*,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a  modern 
traveller  as  M  built  of  the  most  regular  kind  of 
masonry,  and  formed  of  large  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy."  The  northern  gate  of  the 
city  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a  circular  court, 
62  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  Cteptydra,  which  is 
still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modern  village 
of  Mavromati  derives  its  name,  meaning  Black 
Spring,  or  literally,  Black  Eye.— St.  See  Mkxsana. 

Messenia  (M*v<nivla :  Mt<r<H)riot\  a  country  in 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S.  and  VV. 
by  the  sea.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  ML 
Taygetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetus 
belonged  to  Laconia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  between  the  2  countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  towards 
the  sea ;  but  Panaanias  places  the  frontier  line 
further  E.  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Chocriua,  20 
stadia  S.  of  Abia,  The  river  Neda  formed  the  N. 
frontier  between  Meaaenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
Messenia  is  about  1162  square  miles.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  country,  and  contained 
only  2  plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  plain  of 
Stmydenu,  and  in  the  S.  a  atill  Larger  plain, 
through  which  the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which 
whs  called  Maearia  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains  ;  and  the 
country  was  much  less  nigged  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  Laconia.  Hence 
Mt-ssenia  is  described  by  Pau&anias  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  i»  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which  waa 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mcssenia  were 
Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives.  According  to 
tradition  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
married  the  Argive  Meesene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas, 
and  named  the  country  Messene  in  honour  of  his 
wife.  This  is  the  name  by  wliich  it  is  railed  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  form  Messenia. 
Five  generations  afterwards  Acolians  settled  in 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Pcricrcs,  a  son 
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of  Aeolus.    His  son  Aphareus  gave  a  home  to 
Nehus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.    For  a  long 
time  there  was  properly  no  Mcsseuian  kingdom. 
The  western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Crraphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pylos, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  sway. 
The  ruling  class  were  now  Dorians,  and  thev  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the' latest 
times.   The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ;  and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2  nations,  and  various  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.    This  war,  called  the  1st  Messenian 
war,  lasted  20  years,  u.  c.  743—723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Messenian 
king,  Aristodemus,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their 
fortress  It  home,  and  to  become  their  subjects. 
[Aristodkmus.]  After  bearing  the  yoke  38  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Ariatomenes.  [Aristombnks.]  The 
2nd  Messenian  war  lasted  17  years,  n.c.  685 — 
668,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country.    Most  of 
the  Messenians  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.    In  this  state  they 
remained  till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.    This  3rd  Messenian  war  lasted 
10  years,  464 — 455,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians 
surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a  free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    They  settled  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  hail  lately  taken  from  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  and  gladly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries  ;  but  when  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Lcuctra, 
Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Messenia.     He  accordingly  gathered  together 
the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
3C9  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Ithome.  [Mksssnb.]  Meaaenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

Mestleta  (MearAfjTa),  a  city  of  Iberia,  in  Asia, 
probably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

Mestra  (M^cn-pa),  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopaa,  whence  she  is  called 
triopeu  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her  hungry 
father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfy  ing 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  she 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  who  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  power  of  metamorphosing  her- 
self whenever  she  was  sold. 

Mesyla,  a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Comana. 
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Metagonitis  (MercryftM»?Tj»  :  yitrayurlreu,  Me- 
tagmritae),  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana  (A/aroeeo),  between  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  and  the  river  Mnlucha ;  derived 
probably  from  the  Carthaginian  colonies  (m«to- 
yd  via)  settled  along  it  There  was  at  some  point 
of  this  coast  a  promontory  called  Metagonium  or 
Mctagonites,  probably  the  same  as  Kussadir  (/fcis- 
vd-lHr,  or  C.  7Vr«  Foreai). 

Metagonium.  [Mktaoonitis.] 

Metallinum  or  Metellinunt  (Metallinensis: 
AMcllin),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusitania  on  the 
Ana*,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

Metanira  (MrrdVetpa),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolcmus,  received  Pemcter  on  her 
arrival  in  Attica.  Pausanias  calls  her  Meganacra. 
For  details  see  Cbi.ki'8. 

Metaphrastes.  Symeon  (Suficwr  &  Mfrappda- 
n>t),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
!)th  rnd  10th  centuries,  and  held  many  high  offices 
at  the  By ean tine  court.  His  surname  Mctaphraste* 
was  given  to  him  on  nccount  of  his  having  composed 
n  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  works,  be  wrote  a  Byzantine 
history,  entitled  Ann<tlet^  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Armonus,  a.  n.  til  A,  and  finishing  with 
Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
963.    Edited  by  Bekker.  Bonn,  1838. 

Metapontlum.  call.'d  Metapontum  by  the  Ro- 
mans (MtrcnroWior  :  MeraroVripT,  Metapontlnus : 
Torre  di  Afare)%  a  celebrated  Greek  city  in  the  S. 
of  I  taly,  on  the  Tarentinc  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Mctabum  (MiraSoy).  There  were  various  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiquity,  but  from  which  we  cannot 
gather  any  certain  information  on  the  subject  It 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Samnitcs,  and  to  have  been  rcpeoplcd  by  a  colony 
of  Achaeans,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is  called 
by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybaris.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  theS.  of  Italy  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  it 
disappears  from  history,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Metaurum.    [Mstaurus,  No.  2.] 

Metaurus.  1.  (Metaro),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  banks,  B.  c.  207.  —  3. 
( .l/«m>),  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaurum. 
Metella.  [Cabcima.] 

MeteUus,  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of  the 
Caecilin  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L,  Caecilius  Metellus, 
consul  B.C.  2">1,  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hasdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general.  The  elephants  which  he 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph 
at  Rome.  Metcllus  was  consul  a  2nd  time 
in  249,  and  was  elected  pontifcx  maximos  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  for  22  years.  He 
must  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  241  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  fire,  but  Iu»t  his  sight  ia  consequence.  He 


was  dictator  in  224,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  —  2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metcllus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  aedile  209  ;  curule  aedile 
208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to  Rome 
to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdrubal;  and  was  consul  with  L.  Veturius 
Philo,  206.  In  bis  consulship  ho  and  his  colleague 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  io  Bruttium, 
where  he  remained  as  proconsul  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  comitia.  Metellus  survived  the  2nd 
Punic  war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in 
several  public  commissions.  —  8.  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus Macedcmicua,  son  of  the  last  was  praetor 
148,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  tho 
usurper  Andriacus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he 
triumphed,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  received 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  success  for  2  years  against  the  Celti- 
heri.  He  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Pompeius  in  141. 
Metellus  was  censor  131.  He  died  115,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  He  is  frequently  qnoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
human  felicity.  He  bad  filled  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  with  reputation  and  glory,  and 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  4  sons,  3  of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  the  4th  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  —  4.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Calvus,  brother  of  the  last  consul  142.  —  fi.  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Baleaxicus,  eldest  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was 
censor  120. —6.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Diade- 
matua,  2nd  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticas,  consul  1 1 9 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadcmatus  received  the  latter 
surname  from  his  wearing  for  a  long  time  a  bandage 
round  his  forehead,  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.— 7.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
3rd  son  of  No.  3,  was  consul  115,  the  year  in 
which  his  father  died.  In  114  he  was  sent  into 
•Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  a  triumph  in  1 1 3  on  the  same  day  as  his 
brother  Caprarius.  —  8.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Caprarius,  4th  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul  113, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus.  He  waa 
censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellus  Nnmidicus.^— 
9.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  elder  son 
of  No.  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  with  Diadematus  [No.  5], 
was  consul  1 19,  when  he  subdued  the  Dalmatians 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
ticus. He  was  censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  115;  and  he  was  also  pontifcx  maximua. 
He  was  alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  senators  of  high  rank,  who  took  up  arms 
npainst  Satu minus.  — 10.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Nuniidicus,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  family.  The 
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character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high  among  hi* 
contemporaries  •  in  an  age  of  growing  corruption 
his  personal  integrity  remained  unsullied  ;  and  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  war  and  peace, 
lie  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratical 
party  at  Rome.  He  was  consul  109,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with 
great  success.  [Juourtiia.]  He  remained  in 
Numidia  during  the  following  year  as  proconsul  ; 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, his  legate  C.  Marius  industriously  circulated 
reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Metellus  de- 
signedly protracted  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  in  the  command.  These  rumours  had 
the  desired  effect.  Marius  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, Numidia  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province,  and  Metellus  saw  the  honour  of  finishing 
the  war  snatched  from  his  grasp.  [Marius.]  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  107  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honour.  He  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus. 
In  102  he  was  censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus 
Caprarius.  In  100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and 
Marius  resolved  to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the 
clause,  that  the  senate  should  swenr  obedience  to 
it  within  5  days  after  its  enactment,  and  that 
whosoever  should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled 
the  senate,  and  pay  n  heavy  fine.  Metellus  re- 
fused to  take  the  onth,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate ;  but  Saturninus,  not  content  with  this, 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  punish  him  with  exile. 
The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  defence;  but  Metellus  quitted  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune with  great  calmness.  He  was  however 
recalled  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (99)  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribune  Q.  Calidius.  The  orations 
of  Metellus  are  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Cicero, 
and  they  continued  to  be  read  with  admiration  in 
the  time  of  Fronto.  —  1L  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Kepos,  son  of  Ralearicus  [No.  5 J,  and  grandson 
of  Macedonicus  [No.  3],  appears  to  have  received 
the  surname  of  Nepos,  because  he  wns  the  eldest 
grandson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exerted 
himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kinsman  Me- 
tellus Numidicus  from  banishment  in  99,  and  was 
consul  in  98,  with  T.  Didins.  In  this  year  the  2 
consuls  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  — 12.  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus 
[No.  10],  received  the  surname  of  Pius  on  account 
of  the  love  which  he  displayed  for  his  father  when 
he  besought  the  people  to  recall  him  from  banish- 
ment in  99.  He  was  praetor  89,  and  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He 
was  still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samnites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellus  to  Rome;  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cinna,  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in  Africa 
3  years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  Sulla, 
who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83.  In  the  war 
which  followed  against  the  Mnriau  party,  Metellus 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  gen  ml s, 
and  gained  several  important  victories  both  in 
Umbria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gau!.  In  80,  Metellus 
was  consul  with  Sulla  himself;  and  in  the  following 
year  (79),  he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Scrtnriiis,  who 
adhered  to  the  Marian  party.    Here  he  remained 
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for  the  next  8  years,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius,  that  the 
senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance  with  procon- 
sular power  and  another  army.  Sertorius,  bow- 
ever,  was  a  match  for  them  both,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  he  had  not  been  muidered 
by  Perperna  and  bis  friends  in  72.  [Sirtorius.] 
Metellus  was  pontifex  maximtis,  and,  as  he  was 
succeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  in  63, 
be  must  have  died  cither  in  this  year  or  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding.  — 13.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellua 
Celer,  elder  son  of  Nepos  [No.  11.].  In  6b'  ho 
served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia; 
and  was  praetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  consul.  During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded 
I  warm  and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Ka- 
birius  by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the 
Janiculum.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  and,  when  the  tatter  left 
the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic  Metellus 
had  the  charge  of  the  Picentine  and  Senonian  dis- 
tricts. By  blocking  up  the  passes  be  prevented 
Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines  and  pene- 
trating into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  turn 
round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was  marching  against 
him  from  Etruria.  In  the  following  year,  62, 
Metellus  went  with  the  title  of  proconsul  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Cicero  had  re- 
linquished because  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city.  In  60,  Metellus  was  consul  with  L.  Afraniut, 
and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  on 
assignment  of  lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in 
59,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  ho  lived  on  the 
most  unhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  the 
utmost  profligacy.  — 14.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Nepos,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 
the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success.  His  year 
of  office  was  a  stormy  one.  One  of  his  first  acts 
in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 63,  was  a  violent  attack  upon  Cicero.  He 
maintained  that  the  man  who  had  condemned 
Roman  citizens  without  a  hearing  ought  not  to  bo 
heard  himself,  and  accordingly  prevented  Cicero 
from  addressing  the  people  on  the  last  day  of  his 
consulship,  and  only  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual 
oath,  whereupon  Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved 
the  state.  In  the  following  year  (62)  Metellua 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with 
his  army,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but 
on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  tho 
two  parties  came  to  open  blows;  and  Metellus  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pompey, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He  was 
praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  enmity 
with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered  the  province 
of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Vaccaci.  He  died  in  55.  Metellus  did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  Mipport  the  nrislncmcv,  liko 
his  brother;  nor,  id  the  other  hand,  can  lie  be  said 
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to  have  been  a  leader  of  the  democracy.  He  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and 
according  to  his  bidding  at  one  time  opposed,  and 
itt  another  supported  Cicero.  —15.  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pins  Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  M etellus 
Pius  [No.  12.].  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given  in 
various  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellns  Scipio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship along  with  Plautius  Hypsaeus  and  Milo  in 
53.  He  was  supported  by  the  Clodian  mob,  since 
ho  wa»  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder 
of  Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
father- in-law  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Scipio 
showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Caesar  and  strengthen  that 
of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceed  bigs,  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49;  and  in  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeian  party,  be  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.  After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peinn  army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  he  fled,  first  to  Corcyra  and  then 
to  Africa,  where  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tbapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius,  he  put  an  end  to 
bis  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  In  public,  he  showed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive ;  in  private,  he  was  mean, 
avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  — 16.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellns 
Creticus,  was  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3  years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  triumph  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Oabinian  law,  which  bad  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
till  more  favourable  circumstances.  He  was  still 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out  He  was  sent  into  Apulia  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves;  and 
in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, joined  the  aristocracy  in  their  opposition 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  latter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
—47.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  praetor  71,  and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Verres 
in  the  government  of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated 
the  pirates,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  he 
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nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  He  was 
consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
brother  of  the  2  last,  was  praetor  69,  in  the  same 
year  that  his  eldest  brother  was  consul.  The  lot 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  court  de  peennm 
r*pctttndi»,  and  Verres  was  very  anxious  that  his 
trial  should  come  on  before  Metellus.  — 19.  L. 
Caecilius  Metellns  Creticus,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  49,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the 
rest  of  his  party ;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Cacsnr 
from  taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

Methana.   [Mbthonk,  No.  4.] 

Methanns  (Mrfdppi}),  daughter  of  king  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.    See  Cinyras. 

Methdne  (Mstfwwj :  M«0wrcuos).  1.  Or  Mothone 
(Modutvjj:  Modon),  a  town  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
Mcssenia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largest 
was  called  Mothon.  The  ancients  regarded  Mo- 
thone ns  the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  After  the  couquest 
of  Messcnia,  it  became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbours,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  emperor  Trajan  conferred 
several  privileges  upon  the  city.  — 2.  (Ekvikero- 
khori\  a  Greek  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  40  stadia  N.  E.  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by 
the  Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  aa 
one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia.  —  3.  A  town  in 
Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not  occur 
in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed  it  in 
Magnesia.  —  4.  Or  Methana  (M«'0ara :  Methana 
or  Atitone\  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegina.  The  peninsula  runs  a  considerable  way 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  n  narrow  isthmus,  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Troeien  and  Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

Methora  (M«0opa,  M.iSoupa  1} 
rra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  river  Jomanes  (Jumna\  in 
the  territory  of  the  Surasenae,  a  tribe  subject  to 
the  PrasiL  It  was  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  Indian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Hercules. 

Methymna  MifOv/ira,  Mlffvpra,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers  ;  also  on  coins  the 
Acolic  form  M&Ovftva :  M^v/muiir,  M*6vjwa?os  • 
AMivo\  the  second  city  of  Lxsbor,  stood  at  the 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a  good, 
harbour.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  musician 
and  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  of  the  historian 
Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  wine  grew 
in  iu  neighbourhood.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  remained  faithful  to  Athens,  even  during  the 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [Mytilknk]  :  afterwards  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (n.  c  406)  and  never 
quite  recovered  its  prosperity. 

Melion  (MtjtiW),  son  of  Ercchthens  and  Praxi- 
thea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons,  the 
Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Hand  ion  from 
his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  w  re  themselves  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion. 

Metis  (M^tjj),  the  personification  of  prudence. 
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is  desciiU-d  as  a  tin  lighter  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys, 
and  the  1st  wife  of  Zeus.  Afraid  le»t  she  should 
give  birth  to  a  child  wiser  and  more  powerful  than 
himself,  Zeus  devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to 
Athena,  who  sprang  from  his  head.  [Seep.  10), a. J 
Metlua.  [Mrrrtus.J 

Meton  (Mi'tw),  on  astronomer  of  Athens,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Euctemon,  introduced  tho 
cycle  of  19  years,  by  which  he  adjusted  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that 
235  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  19 
solar  years.  The  commencement  of  this  cycle  has 
been  placed  u.  c.  432.  We  have  no  details  of 
Melon's  life,  with  the  exception  that  his  lather's 
name  was  Pausanias,  and  that  he  feigned  insanity 
to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition of  which  ho  is  stated  to  have  had  an  evil 
presentiment. 

Metr&ddrus  (Mirrp&wpot).  L  Of  Cos,  son  of 
Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
opon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  460.  —  2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Anaxngoras.  He  wrote  on 
Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation being  that  the  deities  and  stories  in 
Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 
of  representing  physical  powers  and  phenomena. 
He  died  464.-8.  Of  Chios,  a  disciple  of  Demo- 
critus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Nessus 
of  Chios,  flourished  about  330.  He  was  a  phi- 
lotopher  of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
He  also  studied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 
cine, on  which  he  wrote  a  good  deal.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 
—  4.  A  native  of  Lampsacus  or  Athens,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  277,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age, 
7  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Mctrndorus  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  made  to  consist  In  having  a  well-constituted 
body.  He  found  fault  with  his  brother  Timocrates 
for  not  admitting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
measure  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  ancient  writer*.  —  5.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philo- 
sopher, who  was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  trust  by  Mithridntes  Eupator,  being 
appointed  supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to 
the  king.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his 
allegiance,  when  sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes 
sent  him  back  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road-  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  de- 
spatched by  order  of  the  king ;  according  to  others 
he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero;  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  powers  of  memory.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  hostility  to  the  Romans  he  was  sur- 
named  the  Roman-hater.  —  6.  Of  Stratonice  in 
Curia,  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Epi- 
curus, but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Car- 
He  flourished  about  110. 
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Mttr8p61is  (MrjrprfiroXif).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phrygia,  but  in  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  Afioum-Kara-Uimr  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politans of  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  while  others  find 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Pismtxh-Kaletsi  in  the  N.  of 
Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  second  Metropolis  in  the 
S.,  as  that  to  wh  ich  the  Campus  Metropolitan  us 
belonged.— 2.  In  Lydia  (Turbali,  Ru.),  a  city 
in  the  plain  of  the  Carter,  between  Ephestis 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter. — There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ;  but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ancyra, 
Rostra, Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Fdessa,  and  others.— 
|  3.  (Ktulri),  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeotis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Pharsalus, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  towns,  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged.  —  4.  A  town  of 
Acamania  in  the  district  Amphilochia,  between  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  river  Acheloua. 

Metro  tim  nft.  Aulia  ( MTjTpwoe,  on  < 
A6A(a,  Ai>\aia),  a  city  of  Rithynia, 

Mettlus  or  Metlua.  1.  Cur  tint.  [Curtius.] 
—  2.  Fuffetlufl,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hottilius,  third  king  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy' of  the  Romans,  Mcttius 
was  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a  war  with  Fidenae 
and  the  Veientines.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mettius 
drew  off  his  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Mct- 
tius himself,  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachery, 
was  torn  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions. 

Mctulum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Liburnia,  and 
was  situated  on  2  peaks  of  a  steep  mountain. 
Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  reducing  this  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fought  against  him  with 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

Mevanla  (Mcvanas.  atis :  Beragnn\  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  fimbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
w;i*  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancona  in 
a  very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  beautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  though  iu  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  According  to  some  accounts  Propertiua  was 
a  native  of  this  place. 

Mezentln*  (M«<r«Vru»),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
I  and  took  refuge  with  Turn  us,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  wnr  against  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans.  Mexentius  and  his  son  Lausus 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
say  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mexentius  from 
Caere,  but  represent  him  as  an  ally  of  Turn  us,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  battle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanurium. 
Dionysius  adds,  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by 
Mexentius  and  Lausus  ;  that  the  besieged  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mexentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  their  ally. 

Micipsa  (Mutual),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Masinissa.   After  the  death  of  the 
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latter  (a.  c.  148),  the  sovereign  power  was  divided 
by  Scipio  between  Micipsa  and  hit  two  brother*, 
Gulussa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
together  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  fell  to  the  share  of  Micipsa.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  death  of  both  his  brothers 
left  him  in  possession  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  Numidia,  which  he  held  from  that  time  without 
interruption  till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  2  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Ji/ourtha. 

Mioon  (M{*m»>),  of  Athens,  son  of  Phanochus, 
was  a  very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnottis,  about  a  c.  460. 

Miiaeum  ( M;5ii«ior),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tiis,  between  Dorylaeum  and  Pcssinus  ;  the  place 
where  Seztus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  B.  c.  35. 

Midas  (MiSaj),  son  of  Oordius  and  Cybele,  is 
sail  to  hare  been  a  wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a  great  patron 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  His  wealth  is  alluded 
to  in  a  story  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is 
said  that  while  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an 
ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ancyrn, 
and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called  Dertcytttkiua 
heroa  (0».  Met.  xi.  1 06 ).  There  arc  several  stories 
connected  with  Midas,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  celebrated.  1.  Silenus,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysus,  had  gone  astray  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country 
jeople  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was 
bound  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the 
king.  These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Bermion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phryges. 
Midas  received  Silenus  kindly  ;  and,  after  treating 
him  with  hospitality,  he  led  him  back  to  Dionysus, 
who  allowed  Midas  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  Midas  in 
his  folly  desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.  The  request  was 
granted ;  but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his 
favour  back.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus  near  Mount 
Tinolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but  the  river 
from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
sand  —2.  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a  visit  from  a  Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence.  Thereupon  Midas  mixed  wine  in  a  well ; 
and  when  the  Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught  This  well  of  Midas  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  assigned  to  different  localities.  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  13)  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thymbrium  and  Tyraeum,  and  Pausanias 
at  Ancjra. —  3.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
engaged  in  a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
Midas  was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The 
king  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
them.    The  secret  so  much  harassed  this  man, 
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!  that  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a  human  being, 
he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it, 
M  King  Midas  has  ass's  ears.'1  He  then  filled  the 
hole  up  again,  and  his  heart  was  released.  But  on 
the  same  spot  a  reed  grew  up,  which  in  its  whis- 
pers betrayed  the  secret  Midas  is  said  to  hare 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

Midea  or  Hidea  (Mi'5«ia,  Mitda :  MtSedrws),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Persepolis,  because  it  had 
been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argives. 

Midianltae.  [Madianitab]. 

Midias  ( Mtttoas).  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
the  orator.  In  b.  c.  354  Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  Dio- 
nysia.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation  against 
Midias ;  but  the  speech,  which  be  wrote  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  extant  was  never  published, 
since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  accusation,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  receiving  the  sum  of  30  mina*. 

Mieza  (Mi* fa  :  M< a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathia,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

Mil  anion  (MtiAwfow),  son  of  Amphidamns, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.    For  details,  see  Ata- 
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Miletopolis  (M«Airro>oA« :  Mukaiiek,  or  Ha- 
mamlil  llu.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rbyndacus  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  E.  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it  Lacus  Mile  to  po  litis  (MjAis- 
rcnroXtrir  Affcfn.  :  I  sake  of  Afaxiyas).  This  lake, 
which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some  miles 
W.  of  the  larger  lake  of  Apollonia  (Abulliomie). 

Miletopolis.  [Borysthbnss]. 

Miletus  (M/Atttoj),  »°n  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Saipedon,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from  Minos 
to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid 
{Met.  ix.  442)  calls  him  a  sou  of  Apollo  and  Detone, 
and  hence  DeYonides. 

MI16tus(M/Anrof,  Dor.  MfAarot :  MiAi)o*ief,and 
on  inscriptions,  M«Ai}<rior :  Milesius),  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia,  being 
the  S.-raost  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Carian 
city  ;  and  one  of  its  early  names,  Lelegcis,  is 
a  sign  that  the  Leleges  also  formed  a  part  of 
its  population.  Its  first  Greek  colonists  were 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  who  were  expelled 
by  Minos  ;  the  next  were  led  to  it  by  Nele-u* 
at  the  time  of  the  s  ^called  Ionic  migration.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  mythical  leader  of 
the  Cretan  colonists,  Miletus :  it  was  also  called 
Pityusa  (TUrvovtra),  and  Anactoria  ('Avurrooia). 
The  city  stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinua 
Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maeandcr, 
and  possessed  4  distinct  harbours,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Dromiscus,  and  Pern*. 
The  city  wall  enclosed  two  distinct  towns,  called 
the  outer  and  the  inner ;  the  latter,  which  was 
also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  was  of  great  strength. 
Its  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Mae- 
ander,  as  far  apparently  as  the  promontories  of 
Mycale  on  the  N.  and  Posidiura  on  the  S.  It 
was  rich  in  flocks ;  and  the  city  was  colebxati.-d 
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fur  its  woolLn  fabrics,  the  MUena  vcllera.  At  a 
very  curl}*  period  it  became  a  great  maritime  suite, 
extending  its  commerce  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
but  more  esjiecially  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine, 
along  the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted 
several  important  colonies,  such  as  Cyxicus,  Sinope, 
Abydos,  Utropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Borytthenes, 
Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  Piinticapaeum.  Nau- 
cmtis  in  Egypt  was  also  a  colony  of  Miletus.  It 
also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  phi- 
losophers T hales,  Auaximander.  and  Anaxime- 
nes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hcca- 
taeus.  After  the  riso  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Alyattes  and  Sadynttcs  for  1 1  years,  but  fell  be- 
fore Croesus,  whose  success  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  intestine  factions  which  for  a  long  period 
weakened  the  city.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was 
conquered  by  Hnrpagus,  the  general  of  Cyras,  in 
B.  c.  5.57  ;  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  still  retained  its  prosperity  till  the  great  Ionian 
revolt,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  [Arista- 
goras,  Histi ABtts],  and  after  the  suppression  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (a.  c. 
494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance  to  oppose 
a  rain  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
brought  upon  it  a  second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  it  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence, until  its  final  destruction  by  the  Turks. 
—  Its  ruins  are  difficult  to  discover,  on  account  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  coast  by  the  river 
Maeander.  (Makandsr,]  Tbey  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  those  at  the  wretched  village  of 
Paiatia,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Afetukrvk,  a  little 
above  its  present  mouth  ;  but  Forbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mrus, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Mcndenk  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Latmus. 

Millchus,  a  Phoenician  god,  represented  as  the 
son  of  a  satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myricc,  and  with 
horns  on  his  bead.   (Sil.  Ital.  Hi.  103.) 

Millchtu  (M«fA«xot),  a  small  river  in  Acliaia. 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Palme,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amiiichu$  ('Am**- 
Aix»»)  on  Account  of  the  human  victims  sacrificed 
on  its  banks  to  Artemis. 

Kilo  or  Miles.  (MfAwr).  L  Of  Crotona,  son  of 
Diotimos,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6  times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  Py- 
thian ;  but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adversary.  By  these  successes  he  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he 
was  even  appointed  to  command  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  B.C.  511.  Many  stories 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo^  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  strength  ;  such  ns  bii  carrying  a 
heifer  of  four  years  old  on  hi*  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  nnd  afterwards  eating 
the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  of  his 
death  is  thus  related :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  partially  split  open  by 
woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  further,  but 
the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands,  and  thus  held 
him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  wolves.  — 2.  A  general  in  the  service 
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of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Kpirus,  who  sent  him  forward 
with  a  body  of  troop*  to  garrison  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum,  previous  to  his  own  arrival  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  that  country  and 
withdrew  into  Epirus,  ho  still  left  Milo  in  charge 
of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  together  with  bis  son 
Helenus.  — 3.  T.  Annlus  Milo  Papiniantu,  was 
the  sou  of  C.  Papius  CeUus  and  Aiinia,  and  w  as 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather  T.  Annius 
Luscus.  He  was  born  at  Lanuviimi,  of  which  place 
hewasinac  53  dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  character  ; 
and  as  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he 
connected  himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  plcbs,  a  c.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from  this 
time  he  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  pmctorship  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  candidates  kept  a 
gang  of  gladiators,  and  there  were  frequent  combats 
between  the  rival  ruffians  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  tho  20th  of  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Clodius  met  apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillac  on 
the  Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome 
such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius, 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediately 
brought  forward  various  laws  in  connection  with 
the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these  were 
paused,  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All  Pompey *s 
influence  was  directed  against  him ;  but  Milo  was 
not  without  hope,  since  the  higher  aristocracy, 
from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported  him,  and 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His  trial  opened 
on  the  4th  of  April,  52.  He  was  impeached  on 
3  counts — de  ft,  de  Ambit**  or  bribery,  and  d» 
Sodalitiu,m  illegal  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
elections.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  consular, 
was  appointed  quaesitor  by  a  special  law  of  Pom- 
pey's,  nnd  all  Rome  and  thousands  of  spectator* 
from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues. 
But  Milo's  chances  of  acquitbU  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted 
and  obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and  its 
encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  in- 
timidated, and  Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even 
been  acquitted  on  the  1st  count,  de  Vi,  the  two 
other  charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  awaited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  who 
could  not  deliver,  re-wrote  and  expanded  the  de- 
fence of  Milo — the  extant  oration — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo  remarked,  "  I  am  glad 
tli is  was  not  spoken,  since  1  must  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  then  had  never  known  the  delicate 
flavour  of  these  Marseilles-mullets."  Caesar  re- 
fused to  reai  11  Milo  from  exile  iu  49,  when  ho 
permitted  many  of  the  other  exiles  to  return.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Caclius,  the  praetor, 
had,  during  Caesar's  absence,  promulgated  a  bill 
for  the  adjustment  of  debts.  Needing  desperate 
allies,  Caelius  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy, 
as  the  fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head 
of  a  band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo 
appeared  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Pedtus,  and  slain  under  the  walls 
of  on  obscure  fort  iu  the  district  of  Thurii.  Milo, 
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in  57,  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla  She  proved  a  faithless  wife,  aod  Sallust, 
the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by  Milo  for 
an  intrigue  with  her. 

Miltiades  (MiAndSnO.  L  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  n  nuin  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Doloncians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesus,  being  hard 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  ad  rice,  and  were  directed  to 
admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple. 
This  was  Miltiades,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
rule  of  Pisistratus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a 
wall  built  across  its  isthmus.  In  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Lampsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove- 
reignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son 
of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices  and  games 
were  instituted,  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
sacene  was  suffered  to  take  part  —2.  Son  of  Cimon 
and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  By  a  stratagem  he  got 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chersonesus  into  his  power 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen 
hit  position  still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  lie 
joined  Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate. 
Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  an  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  posses- 
sions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon- 
cians  brought  him  back.  It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens, 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pclas- 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica. 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Persian  possessions  was  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Miltiades  the  hostility  of  Darius, 
and  led  him  to  fir  from  the  Chersonesus,  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.  Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Attica  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
Dutis  and  Artaphemea,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one  I 
of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades  by  bis  arguments 
induced  the  poletnarch  Callimachua  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  risking  a  battle  with  the 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being 
equally  divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn 
came,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [  Ma- 
rathon.] After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil- 
tiades endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  induced  them  to  entrust  to 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  knowiug  the 
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purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Faros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His  attacks, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  after  receiving  a 
dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  penetrating  into  a 
sacred  enclosure  on  some  superstitious  errand,  be 
w.-u  compel  led  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippua 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  His  wound  had 
turned  into  a  gangrene,  and  being  unable  to  plead 
his  cause  in  person,  he  was  brought  into  court  on 
a  couch,  bis  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  de- 
fence for  him.  He  was  condemned ;  but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament  Doing  unable  to  pay 
this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  not  long 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently 
paid  by  bis  son  Cimon. 

Milvlus  Pont.  [Roma.] 

Milyaa  (r,  M<A»if :  Miamu,  Milyae),  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  all  Lyeia ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  N.  of  Lycia, 
between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its  people  seem  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Lycia.  It  contained  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
but  its  real  government  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Pisidian  princes. 

Mimallon  (Mi/*aA\cw»),  the  Macedonian  name 
of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bac- 
chic Amazons.  Ovid  {An  Am.  I  541)  use*  the 
form  Mimallon  ides. 

Mimas  (Mipar),  a  giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  was 
believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

Mimnermus  (Mf/w«fluoj),  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet  was  generally  called  a  Colophon ian,  but  was 
properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  descended 
from  those  Cotophonians  who  reconquered  Smyrna 
from  the  Aeolian*.  He  flourished  from  about 
b.c.  634  to  600.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his 
poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mimnermus 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
a  poem  entitled  Xattno,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Miiiiuermus  form  nn  epoch  in  the  history  of  elegiac 
poetry.  Before  his  time  the  elegy  had  been  de- 
voted chiefly  cither  to  warlike  or  national,  or  to 
convivial  and  joyous  subjects.  Archilochus  had, 
indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  strains 
of  lamentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  w  ho 
systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive, 
mournful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the 
cares  and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the 
brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  hinuelf  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The 
latter  topic  was  roost  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
antiquity.  (Hor.  Epitt,  ii.  2. 100.)  The  fragments 
are  published  separately  by  Bach,  Lips.  1826. 

Minaei  (Hutfe),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of 
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Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  carried 
on  a  large  trade  in  spices,  incense,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  land. 

Minaa  SabbiUxa  (Mtumr  2at?aT0d),  a  fort  in 
Ilabvlonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

Minclua  (iViHcto),  a  river  in  Oallia  Transp.v 
dana,  flows  through  the  lake  Benacus  (t-ago  di 
Gurda\  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a  little  below  Mantua. 

Mindanu  (MfVSapot),  a  I«acedaemunian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  n.  c  411.  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cjxicui  in  the 
following  year. 

Minerva,  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Athbna.]  Minerva  was  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mew ;  and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating,  and  inventive  power  per- 
sonified. Jupiter  was  the  1st,  Juno  the  2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  number  of  the  Capitoline 
divinities.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  was 
believed  to  have  united  the  3  divinities  in  one 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were 
prepared  for  the  gods,  these  3  always  Went  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of 
her  father.  As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity, 
and  her  father  the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradually 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a  maiden 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves  which 
had  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented numbers;  and  it  is  added  that  the  law 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  was 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the 
arts  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  she  was  parti- 
cularly invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting, 
poetry,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 
u  to  do  a  thing  pmgtd  Minerva.'"  L  e.  to  do  a  thing 
in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner ;  and  vu  Afi- 
nerram,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however,  was 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on  whom  she 
conferred  skill  iu  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  dtc^ 
but  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  victory  is  gained  by  cunning,  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Hence  she  was  repre- 
sented with  a  helmet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ; 
and  the  booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Minerva  was  further  believed  to  he 
the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religions  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  5  days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23rd  of  March,  and  was  oil  led  Quinqnatrtu,  because 
it  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  month. 
This  number  of  days  was  not  accidental,  for  we 
arc  told  that  the  number  5  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 


The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  nt  Rome  was 
probably  that  on  the  Capitol ;  another  existed  on  the 
Aventine ;  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of  Capta. 

Minervae  Arc  or  Minervlum  {Gutro),  a  hill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneas  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

Minervae  Promontorlum  (Pttnta  delta  Campa- 
nula or  delta  At  inertia),  a  rocky  promontory  in 
Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  iuto  the  sea,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Surrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  are  reported 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the 
N.YV.  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

Minlo  (Mignone)%  a  small  river  in  Etmria, 
which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  falls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Graviscac  and  Centum  Celiac. 

a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Gallaccia,  and  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  iu  name  of  Minius 
from  the  minium  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  iu 
waters. 

Minoa  (Mivwa).  1.  A  small  island  in  theSaronic 
gulf,  off  the  roast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  formed,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbour  of  Nisaca.   [See  p.  429.] 

—  2.  A  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  and  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.E.  of  Epidau- 
rns  Limera.  —  8.  A  town  on  the  \V.  part  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  between  the  promontories  Drc- 
panum  and  Psacum.— 4.  A  town  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lvctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  i»land.— 6.  A  town  in  Sicily.  See  Hkraclka 
Minoa. 

Minos  (MtVaur).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Euro  pa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  was  the  king  and  legis- 
lator of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades,  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne  ;  and,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of  Sarpedon.  Some 
traditions  relate  that  Minos  married  ltone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Lycaslus, 
and  that  the  latter  became,  by  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Corybas,  the  father  of  another  Minos.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnossus,  and  the 
son  and  friend  of  Zeus  ;  and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the  grandson  of  the 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
traditions,  a  rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  the  stories 
about  a  person,  by  assuming  that  the  contradictory 
accounU  must  refer  to  two  different  personages. 

—  2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Ly- 
castus and  Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pasiphac,  a  daughter  of  Helios  ;  and  as  the  father 
of  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeua,  Acalle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  the  death 
of  Asterius,  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ;  ia  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  the 
gods  always  answered  his  prayers.  Accordingly, 
as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he 
prayed  that  a  bull  might  come  forth  from  the  sea, 
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and  promised  to  sacrifice  the  animal.  The  ball 
appeared,  and  Minos  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Others  say  that  Minos  disputed  the  government 
with  his  brother,  Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did 
not  sacrifice  him,  and  substituted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphae*  conceive  a  passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedalus  enabled  Pasiphae"  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a  monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a  bull's  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus, 
constructed  by  Daedalus.  Daedalus  fled  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicily, 
and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minos  is  further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into 
3  parts,  and  to  have  ruled  9  years.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  himself ;  and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise  law-giver, 
whereas  the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgeus  [Androgbus] 
at  Athens,  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdued  Megara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  every  9 
years,  to  send  him  as  a  tribute  7  youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  were  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by 
the  Minotaurus.  The  monster  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Minotaurus.  [Minos.] 

Mintha  (MlrOn),  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  beloved 
by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Dcmeter  or 
Persephone  into  a  plant  called  after  her  mintka, 
or  mint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a  hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  grove  of  Demeter. 

Minthe  (Ml**»:  Vunuhi),  a  mountain  of  Elis 
in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos, 

Minturaae  (Minturnensis :  Trajctta\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones 
or  Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony  b.c. 
290.  It  was  subsequently  recolonised  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  and  also  extensive  marshes 
(/WW**  Mint*rnmaej\  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marios  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p.  418,  a]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Mintumao  produced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modern  TrtyeUa. 

Minucdinus  (Mwwrjoroj).  L  A  Greek  rhe- 
torician, was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl.  a.  D.  170), 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  — 2.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Nicagora*,  was  also  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260— 


2fi0).  He  was  the  author  of  several  rhetorical 
works,  and  a  portion  of  his  Tix**l  faropuct)  is  ex- 
tant, and  is  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  Wall's 
liht  tore*  (Iraeci. 

MinucluB  Auguring*.  [Augcrinus.] 

Minuclus  Baslltuv  [Baait.ua.] 

Minuclus  Eufua.  L  X.,  consul  n.c.  221,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Istrians.  In  217 
he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fab i us 
Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fa  bios  dis- 
pleased Minucius  ;  and  accordingly  when  Fabius 
«as  called  away  to  Rome,  Minucius  disobeyed 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  and  risked 
a  battle  with  a  portion  of  Hannibal's  troop*.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  victory  ;  in  conse- 
q  lie  n  ce.  of  which  he  became  so  popular  at  Rome, 
that  a  bill  was  passed,  giving  him  equal  military 
power  with  the  dictator.  The  Roman  army  was 
now  divided,  and  each  portion  encamp  separately 
under  its  own  general.  Anxious  for  distinction, 
Minucius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  of- 
fered him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and  his 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabios,  with  all  his  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged  his 
error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and  placed 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following 
year.  —  9.  Q.,  plebeian  aedile  201,  praetor  200, 
and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he  was  one  of  the 
10  commissioners  sent  into  Asia  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  in  1 88  he  was  one  of 
the  3  ambassadors  sent  into  Gaul.*— 8.  X.,  praetor 
197.  — 4.  X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  121,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus. 
This  Marcus  Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus 
are  mentioned  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Genua  and  the  Vitnrii,  in  a  very  interesting  in- 
scription, which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1506, 
about  10  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Genoa.— 
5.  Q.»  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
triumph  by  building  the  Porticos  Minucia,  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius. 

Minuclus  Felix,  [Felix.] 

Minjfae  (Mwweu),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thcssaly.  lolcos,  in  Tbessaly, 
was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their  an- 
cestral hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Thcssaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to  have 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyae,  with  the  ca- 
pital of  Orchomenos.  [Orcdoubnos.]  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
the  Minyae,  they  are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The 
descendant*  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  colony  in 
Lemnoa,  called  Minyae,  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Elis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  Then. 

Minyas  (Mu/Axs),  son  of  Chryses,  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae.  The 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
di liferent  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of 
Orchomenus  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Poseidon,  Aleus, 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Halmus.  He  is  further  called 
the  husband  of  Tritogenia,  Clytodora,  or  Phano- 
syra.  Orchomenus,  Presbon,  Athamas,  Diocbtbon- 
das,  Eteoclymene,  Periclymene,  Leucippe,  Arsinoe, 
and  Alcathoc'  or  Alcithoe",  are  mentioned  as  his 
children.    His  tomb  was  shown  at  Orehomenas 
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in  Bocotia.  A  daughter  of  Minyns  was  called 
MiniffUu  (-2a7s)  or  JOiucis  (-&//*).  (See  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  L  32.) 

Mirobriga.  L  A  town  of  the  Celtic!  in  Luai- 
tania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  — •  2.  A  Roman 
municipium  in  the  territory  of  tho  Turduli,  in 
II  is  pan  ia  Baotica,  on  the  road  from  Emcrita  to 
Caesaraugusta. 

Miscaum  (Punta  di  Miseno),  a  promontory  in 
Campania,  S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Misenus,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and  buried  here. 
The  bay  formed  by  this  promontory  was  converted 
by  Augustus  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was 
made  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  A  town  sprung  up  amund  the 
harbour,  and  here  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  usually 
resided.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Mi  senates 
and  Misencnses.  The  Roman  nobles  had  pre- 
viously built  villas  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the 
villa  of  C.  Man  us,  which  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullan, and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

Misitheus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Oordian  III.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
TranquiUina  in  A.D.  241.  Misitheus  was  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
by  his  son-in-law  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and 
effected  many  important  reforms  in  the  royal 
household.  He  accompanied  Oordian  in  his  expe- 
dition Against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was  cut  off  cither 
by  disease,  or  by  the  treachery  of  his  successor 
Philippus,  243. 

Mithras  (MftJpar),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and 
thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  handsome  youth, 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  throat  he  is  cutting.  The  bull  is  at  the 
same  time  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a 
scorpion.  This  group  appears  frequently  among 
ancient  works  of  art,  and  a  fine  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Mithridates  or  Mithradatet  (Mi0pi8dnjr  or 
Mi^>a5ar7}t),a  common  name  among  thcMedesand 
Persians,  derived  from  Milra  or  Milkra,  the  Per- 
sian name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  aa,  signifying 
**  to  give."  Mithri dates  would  therefore  mean, 
**  given  by  the  sun."  1. 1.  King,  or,  more  properly, 
satrap  of  Pont  us,  was  son  of  Ariobarzanes  I.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  about  B.C. 
363.  The  kings  of  Pont  us  claimed  to  be  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  7  Persians  who  had 
conspired  against  the  Magi,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently established  by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the 
government  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euzine  sea.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire. —  2.  IL 
King  of  Pontus  (337—302),  succeeded  his  father 
Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  Antigonus ;  but  during  the  war  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  independence.  He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 
—  3.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (302—266),  son  and 
successor  of  the  preceding.  He  enlarged  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  by  the  acquisition  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariobarzanes  III.  —  4.  IV. 
King  of  Pontus  (about  240 — 190),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ariobarzanes  III.  He  gave  his  daughter 
Laodice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pharnacea  I.  —  6.  V.  King 
of  Pontus  (about  156—120),  surnamed  Euer- 
getes,  son  and  successor  of  Pharnacea  I.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  be  assisted  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  against  Ariato- 
nicus  (131—129).  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope 
by  a  conspiracy  among  his  own  immediate  at- 
tendants.—6.  VI.  King  of  Pontus  (120 — 63), 
surnamed  Eupator,  also  Dionysus,  but  more 
commonly  the  Great,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  11  years  old  at 
the  period  of  his  accession.  We  have  very  imper- 
fect information  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign,  and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  guardians, 
but  that  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all  their  machina- 
tions, partly  by  display  ing  a  courage  and  address 
in  warlike  exercises  beyond  his  years,  partly  by 
the  use  of  antidotes  against  poison,  to  which  he 
began  thus  early  to  accustom  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
alto  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  most  unfrequented 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  he  was  not  only  endowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  to  bravo  every  danger,  but  his 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  ho  had  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a  Greek  education  ;  and  so  powerful 
was  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  not 
less  than  25  languages,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  power  to  transact  business 
with  the  deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule 
in  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share  in 
the  royal  authority  had  been  left  by  Mithridates 
Euergetes ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  even  extended  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  He  assisted  Parisades,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
tributary  to  his  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Parisades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  began  to 
deem  himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandates  of  Rome.  Even  after 
expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  Nico- 
mcdes  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  when  they  restored  these 
monarch*  to  their  kingdom.    But  when  Nico- 
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medes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates,  invaded  the 
territories  of  Mithridatea,  the  latter  made  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  hostilities.  His  success  was 
rapid  and  striking.  In  88,  he  drove  Ariobarxancs 
out  of  Cappadoda,  and  Nicomedcs  oat  of  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  generals  who  had  supported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  at  last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Roman  and  Italian  citixens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walls.  So  hateful  had  the 
Romans  rendered  themselves,  that  these  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridatea,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
in  87.  Mithridatea,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  already  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army.  The  war  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  immense  loss,  near  Cbaeronea  and  Orchomenos 
in  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  same  time  Mithridatea 
was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [Fim- 
bria.] These  disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a  fleet 
of  70  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  1st  Mithridatic 
war  (84).  —  Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
Murena  renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Halys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hostili- 
ties ;  in  consequence  of  which  pence  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
war. —  Mithridatea,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  and  that  the  repub- 
lic would  never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citisens 
in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  king  had  in 
■vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  tn  a  crisis.  That 
monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Roman  province:  but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  bad  left  a  legitimate  son  by  his  wife 
Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  had  employed  the 
last  few  years  in  forming  a  powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  manner  ;  and  he 
now  took  the  field  with  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
16,000  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  The  two  Roman  consuls,  Lucullus 
and  Cotta,  were  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption. 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ;  and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
give  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  the 


consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sen  and  land. 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cyzicus 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king's  supplies,  and  even- 
tually compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  early  in 
73.  On  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffered  great  loss, 
and  eventually  took  refuge  in  Pontus.  Hither 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.   The  new 
army,  which  the  king  had  collected,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ;  and  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  opposing  the  farther  progress  of  Lucul- 
lus, took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.    Tigranes  at  first 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  father-in-law ;  but  being  offended  at  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had 
sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  the 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  but  de- 
termined to  prepare  fur  war  with  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cordingly in  69  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia,  de- 
feated Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Tigranocerta, 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied 
monarchs  near  Artaxata.    The  Roman  general 
then  turned  aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home  ;  and 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
to  Asia  Minor.     Meanwhile  Mithridates  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  in- 
vade Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.    He  de- 
feated Fabius  and  Triarius,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Pontus  had  been  committed ;  and  when  Lucullus 
returned  to  Pontus,  he  was  unable  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  own  soldiers.    Mithridates  was  thus  able  be- 
fore the  close  of  67  to  regain  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.    In  the 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
entrusted  to  Pompcy.    Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.    Mithridates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  as  Tigranes 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  hi*  dominions,  he 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make  his  way  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Ar- 
duous as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished  ;  and  he  at  length  established 
himself  without  opposition  at  Panttrapaeum,  the 
capital  of  Bosporus.    He  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Syria. 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  he 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his*  submission, 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  Kuxine, 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarui.it ians  and 
Getae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard  all 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
itself.  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  rapid 
progress  among  his  followers.    His  son  Phamaces 
at  length  opeidy  rebelled  against  him.    He  was 
joined  both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citizens  of 
l  Pamicapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  him 
king  ;  and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  strong  tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him 
but  death  or  captivity.    Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ;  but  hit 
constitution  bad  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
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his  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  despatch  him  with  his 
sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent  by 
Pbarnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amis  us,  as  a  token  of  his 
submission  ;  but  the  conqueror  caused  it  to  be  in- 
terred with  regal  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  bis 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  the  timo  of  his  death,  and  had  reigned  57  years, 
of  which  25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a  few 
brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  great  abilities :  Cicero  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a  more  formidable 
opponent  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man nnns  hod  yet  encountered.— 7.  Kings  of  Par- 
thin.  [Arkacks,  6,  9,  13.]  — 8.  Of  Pergamus,  son 
of  Menodotus  ;  but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care 
on  his  education  ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(4  b)  ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Phornaces  in  the 
following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon  Mithri- 
dates the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Oalatians.  But  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be  won,  for  Asan- 
der,  who  hnd  revolted  against  Phamaces,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asander,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Hithxidatis  Regi©  (MitydaVau  X«>>),  »  dis- 
trict of  Sormatia  Asiatics,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  Rha  (  WJffa\,  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  last  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius. 

Mitylene.  [Mytilbne.] 

Mnaseaa  (Mr curias ),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
wrote  2  works,  one  of  a  chorographical  description, 
entitled  Peripltu  (flsfttvAoisf),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  oracles  given  at  Delphi. 

Mneme  (Mr^pn),  i.  e.  memory,  one  of  the  3 
At  uses  who  were  in  early  times  worshipped  at 
A  sera  in  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
a  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  for  Ovid  (Met.  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides ;  unless  this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  Mnemosyue.  [Musak.] 

Mnem&ayrie  (Mnjstoavrn),  i.  e.  memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titan  ides,  became 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

MneaarchuB  (Mnjcrapxo*).  1-  Son  of  Euphron 
or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
Greek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  be- 
longed to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pythagoras  was  Marmacus,  whose  father  Hip- 
pasus  came  from  Phlius.— «2.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pythagoras  and  Theano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.— 3.  A 
Stoic  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Panaetius,  flourished 
about  B.  c  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 


Mneslcles  (M*Tj<mAj)»),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Propyiaca  of  the  Acropolis,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  5  years,  B.  c  437—433.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  be  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a  herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

Mnesithens  (Mrwrt0«or),  a  physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4  th 
century  b.  c,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others. 

lines  ter  (Mnfcmjp),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  was 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empress  Messalina, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Memmii. 

Hoabltis  (MwafiTif,  Mcfffa:  MwafTrat,  Moa- 
bltae:  O.  T.  Moab,  for  both  country  and  people), 
a  district  of  Arabia  Pctraea,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  Arnon  (Wady-el-Mojibt  the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N.,  to 
Zoar,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S., 
between  the  Amoritcs  on  the  N.,  the  Midianites 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Edomites  on  the  that  is,  be- 
fore the  lsraelitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  country  of  Moab  had  extended 
N. -wards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Araorites.  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ;  but  Bulak,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
divine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
seducing  them  to  worship  Boal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  tbe  Israelites  and 
Moabites,  and  the  threatenings  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amah-kites,  and  held  it  for  18  years  (Judges 
iii.  12  foil.).  They  were  conquered  by  David,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (b.c  896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent ;  and  after  the  10 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  capti\..y,  the  Moabites 
teem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal territory.  They  were  subdued  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a  few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  S. 
frontier  of  Pcraeo,  or  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of  Seir.  Tha 
Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
human  sacrifices.  Their  government  was  monarchi- 
cal.   They  were  originally  a  pastoral  people  ;  but 
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the  excessive  fertility  of  their  country,  which  is  a 
mountainous  tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  face  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  and  prosperous  it 
was.  The  chief  city,  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moab,  aft 
Areopolii  (Rabba*  Ru.),  was  about  25  miles  S.  of 
the  Arnon. 

Moiestlnus,  Herennlua,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus,  Maximums  and  the  Oordians,  a.  d. 
2*22 — 244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Maxi- 
minus.  Though  Modestinus  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  his  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

Modestua,  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LAeUus  de  Vocabulis  Rei  Militant*  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  a.  d.  275.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collections  of  Scriptoret  de  Re  MUitari. 

Modicla  (Monxa),  a  town  in  Gallia  T  ran  spa - 
dana,  on  the  river  Lambrus,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
(Milan),  where  Theodoric  built  a  palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Langobards,  a  splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

Modin  (MoSttr*  -ttly*  or  ulp).  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  N.  of  Lydda  or  Dbspolis,  on  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

Moenus,  Moenis,  Maenus,  or  Menus  (Main)* 
a  river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  decumatcs  of  the  Romans, 
and  mils  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Moerii  or  Myria  (MoTptt*  Mupu),  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some  900 
years  before  bis  own  visit  to  that  country,  which 
aeems  to  have  been  about  b.  c.  450.  We  hear  of 
Moeris  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  his  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  he  built  2 
pyramids  on  each  of  which  was  a  stone  statue, 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

Moeris  (MoijfMt),  commonly  called  Moeris  Atti- 
oilta,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  Algm  'Arrural,  though 
the  title  varies  somewhat  in  different  manuscripts. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  His 
treatise  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with 
other  Greek  dialects  ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic 
words  and  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Oreek. 
Edited  by  Picrson,  Lugd.  Bat.  1759. 

Moerii  Ltftenj  (Molpios  or  Mofpiooi  \luvn ; 
Jiirtet-el-Keroun)*  a  great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt  used  for  the  reception 
and  subsequent  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris  ;  but  it  is  really 
a  natural,  and  not  an  artificial  lake. 

Moero  (MoipA),  or  Myro  (Mi^cr),  a  poetess  of 
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Byzantium,  wife  of  Audromachus  sumamed  Philo- 
logus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  Homerus,  lived  about  B.C.  300.  She  wrote 
epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Moeroclet  (Moipo«Aif»),  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  Salamis,  was  a  contemporary  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  like  him  an  opponent  of  Philip  and 
Alexander. 

Moesla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Myala  (ftiWa, 
also  M.  4)  «V  EvpAwp,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia 
in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  Invalided  on 
the  8.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated  it  from 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Obelus  and  Scordus,  which 
separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  M. 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which 
separated  it  from  Illyricnm  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Buxraus,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Srrria  and  Bulgaria. 
This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally 
constituted  a  Roman  province  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally 
only  one  province,  but  was  afterwards  formed  into 
2  provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Trajan),  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Moesia 
Inferior*  the  former  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  river  Cebrus  or 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Wben  Au- 
relian  surrendered'  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
S.  of  the  Danube,  tbe  middle  part  of  Moesia 
was  called  Dacia  Auretiani ;  and  this  new  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripensit*  the  dis- 
trict along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Interior*  the 
district  S.  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia.  In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of 
the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Moesia.  These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Moeso- 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  ITlphilas 
translated  tbe  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  called  Moesi  by  the  Romans, 
and  Myai  (Mwroi)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Thractan 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Triballi,  Pkvcini,  &c 

Mogontiacum,  Mogunti&cum  or  M&gontia- 
CUm  (Mainx  or  Mayenee)*  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Moenus  (Main)*  was  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vnngiones,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Gcrmania  Prima.  It  was  a 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Drusus.  It  was  always 
occupied  by  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Moirae  (Molpai)  called  Parcae  by  the  Roman*, 
the  Pates.  Maim  properly  signifies  **  a  share," 
and  as  a  personification  44  the  deity  who  assigns  to 
every  man  his  fate  or  his  share."  Homer  usually 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  mentions  the 
Mdrae  in  the  plural  (//.  xxiv.  29.)  In  his 
poems  Moira  is  fate  personified,  which,  at  the 
birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread  of  his  future  life, 
follows  his  steps,  and  directs  the  consequences  of 
his  actions  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  gods. 
But  the  personification  of  his  Moira  is  not  complete; 
for  he  mentions  no  particular  appearance  of  the 
goddess,  no  attributes,  and  no  parentage.  Ilia 
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Moim  is  therefore  quite  synonymous  with  Aita 
(Aha).  —  In  Hesiod  the  personification  of  the 
Moinw  U  complete.  He  colli  them  daughter*  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  3  in  number, 
via.  ClothO,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  Lachesis,  or  the 
one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate ;  and  Atropos,  or 
the  fate  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  they  are  called  children  of  Erebus 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Ge  and 
Oceanus,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity. — The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moirae  are  differently 
described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of 
fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life. — In  the  former  character  they  take  care 
that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal 
laws  may  take  its  course  without  obstruction  ;  and 
Zeus,  as  well  as  the  other  gods  and  men,  must 
submit  to  them.  They  assign  to  the  F.rinnycs, 
who  inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their 
proper  functions  ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion. — The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities 
nf  the  duration  of  human  life,  which  is  determined 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  con- 
ceived either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  death,  and  hence  their  number  was  2,  as  at 
Delphi,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  3  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3  de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the 
function  of  Ctotho  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  iate  of  the 
newly  born,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Ilithy  ia. 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  with 
which  they,  or  rather  Cloth o  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  for,  that  sometimes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread 
when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they 
must  necessarily  know  the  future,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appear  together  with 
the  Keres  and  the  infernal  Erumyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  confounded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The 
various  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in  many 
ports  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of  fate ;  but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  different  attributes,  via.,  Clotho  with  a  spindle 
or  a  roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachesis  pointing  with 
a  staff  to  the  globe;  and  Atropos  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  instrument. 

Kolioue.  [Moliones.] 

Moliflnet  or  Koli5nIdae  (MoAtem,  MoAfors, 
MoAtorfooi),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are  also 
called  Adoridae  or  Actorione  ('Aitroplwt)  after 
their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 
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though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  sons 
of  Poseidon.  According  to  a  Tate  tradition,  they 
were  born  out  of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated, 
that  their  bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  but  2  heads,  4  arms,  and  4-  legs. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Augeas, 
the  latter  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ;  but  as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  con- 
cluded peace  with  Augeas,  whereupon  bis  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Molionidae.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Cleonae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis.  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town. — The  Moliones  are 
mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian 
h'Jtit  Cteatus  was  the  father  of  Amphimachus  by 
Theronice ;  and  Eurytus, of  Thalpius  by  Theraphone. 
Their  sons  Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  led  the 
Kpenns  to  Troy. 

Molo,  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.    [Apollonius,  No.  2. J 

Molochath.  [MtaucHA.] 

Molossi  (  Mo\o0ool),  a  people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Molossia  (MoKoaaia)  or  Molossis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Arachthus,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The 
Molossi  were  a  Greek  people,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thcssaly  into  Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pyrrhus  himself  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Illyrian  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  as  half  barbarians.  They  were, 
however,  by  far  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Epirus,  and  their  kings  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  ovor  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus  was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy 
b.  c  326.  [Epirus.]  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Passaron,  but  Ambracia  after- 
wards became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  their  kings.  The  Molostian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  autiqnity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

Molycrlum  (M  aAva-psior,  also  Mo\vnptta,  Mo- 
Ktmpia:  MoAwrpwf,  VloAvnpitvi,  Mo\vKpatot),  a 
town  in  the  roost  S.-Iy  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gave  the  name  of 
Rhium  Molycrium  ('Pio?  MaKvKpio*)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory  of  Antirrhium.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Aetolians. 

Momemphii  (MJm«m4>'»  :  Pammf-Khrt,  or  Ma- 
nouf-cl-fkjjli,  i.  e,  Lourr  Memphis),  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Momemphites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis. 

Momus  (  Mu/jwj),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
a  little  door  had  not  been  left  in  his  breast,  so  as 
I  to  enable  one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 
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Mona  {Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the 
Ordovices  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  by  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  a.  d.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  76. 
Caesar  (  B.  G.  v.  13),  erroneously  describes  this 
island  as  half  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
bernia.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  IJe  of  Man ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  received  a  false 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mona,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  hie  of  Angary,  and  the  name  of 
the  tatter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  accouut  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

Monaetet.  L  A  Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  ( Carm.  iii.  6.  9)  is  probably  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crassus.  —  2.  A  Parthian  noble,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
—  3.  A  general  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeses  I, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Monapla  or  Monarlaa  (fsleof  Afa»),an  island 
between  Britannia  and  Hibcrnia. 

Monda  or  Munda  (Mandego),  a  river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  protectress 
of  moner.  Under  this  name  she  had  a  temple  on 
the  Cnpitoline,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been  vowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  in  a  battle  against  the 
Anrunci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  Mo- 
neta signifies  the  mint ;  but  some  writers  found 
such  a  meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Moneta  as  a  translation  of  Mnemosyne  {VLtn)- 
pmavrn),  and  thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Camenae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
( mourns)  that  a  pregnant  sow  should  be  sacrificed. 
A  somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Soidas,  though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
he  says,  the  Romans  being  in  want  of  money, 
prayed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  would  fight  with  the  arms  of  justice.  As 
the  Romans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Monlma  ( Movfynj),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicca,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the  wife 
of  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  fled  into  Armenia,  a.  c.  72. 

Monoeci  Portal,  also  Herculia  Monoeci  Portus 
( Monaco),  a  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Nicaca  and  Albium  Intemelium,  founded 
by  the  Massilians,  was  situated  ou  a  promontory 
(hence  the  am  Monoeci  of  Virg.  A  en.  vi.  801), 
nnd  possessed  a  temple  of  Hercules  Monoecus, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

Montana*,  CurtXuA,  was  exiled  by  Nero, 
a.  n.  67  ;  but  wns  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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his  father's  petition.  On  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the 
notorious  debitor,  Aquilius  Regulus.  If  the  same 
{•ergon  with  the  Curtius  Montanui  satirised  by 
Juvenal  (iv.  107,  131,  xi.  34),  M  on  tan  us  in  later 
lift'  sullied  the  lair  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  youth  ; 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  corpulent  epicure, 
a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hackneyed  dec  (aimer. 

Montanus,  Voltienus,  an  orator  and  declaimer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propensity 
to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was  named 
the  "Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  He  was 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and  died  an 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  a.  o.  25. 

Mopsia  or  Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  leader 
of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  geographical  names  in 
Cilicia.    (See  e.g.  MowncaaNB,  Mopspkktia.) 

Mopslum  (Mityioy  :  Mov^ioi),  a  town  of  Thesstly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
between  Terope  and  Lamsa. 

Mopsucrene  ( Mrfifou  xp^rn  or  xp^wsu,  Le.  the 
Spring  of  Moptus),  a  dry  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  12  Roman  miles 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Constantius  died,  a.  d.  364. 

Mopsuestla,  (Moifw  itfrfo,  M<nLot*<rrla,  i.  e. 
tie  Hearth  of  Mopsus,  also  Modw  vtfAtt  and  M<tyo*  : 
Mo^tdrni  :  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle  Ages :  A/easts), 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  Imth 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  12  Roman  miles  from 
its  mouth,  on  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the 
beautiful  plain  called  to*  'AA^tor  wsSfor,  was  a 
eivitat  libera  under  the  Romans.  The  2  parts  of 
the  city  were  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge 
built  by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Moptua  (Mo>of).  L  Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a  seer,  he 
was  aUo  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapitbae  of  Oechalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Piritboua.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  nnd  also  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  was  a  famous  prophet  among  the 
Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  an  oracular 
hero.— 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  seer.  He  con- 
tended in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Colophon, 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  latter  in  pro- 
phetic power.  [Calchas.]  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  seer  Amphilocbus.  A  dispute  arose 
between  the  two  seers  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each 
other's  band.  Mopsus  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos, 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Morgantlum,  Morgantlna,  Murgantla,  Mor- 
gan tla  (MopydvTtor,  blopyatnlyn ;  Mopyarrit'ot, 
Murgentinus),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (xxiv.  27) 
this  city  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Symaethus ;  but  according  to 
other  writers  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
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island,  S.E.  of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symaethus. 
The  neighbouring  country  produced  good  wine. 

Morgfitea  (Mipyirrtt),  an  ancient  people  in  the 
S.  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium,  but  being  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians  crossed  over  to 
Sicily  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Morgantium. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicaruassus,  Morget 
wa»  the  successor  of  the  Oenotrian  king  I  talus,  and 
hospitably  received  Siculus,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Latiunt  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  earlier  Oenotrians  were  called  Italietes, 
MorgeUt  and  Siculi:  according  to  this  account,  the 
Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Oenotrians. 

Moria  or  Morija  (Mtipior  Spot),  a  mountain  of 
Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

Morimene  (Mopiutrfi),  the  N.W.  district  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  assigned 
under  the  Romans  to  Galatia,  Its  meadows  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

MSrlni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  W.  of  the 
Nervii  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  extremi  kommum 
(A en.  viii.  727).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Britain,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
between  Oaul  and  Britain,  which  is  hence  some- 
times called  Fretum  Morimormm  or  Mori  num. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
Their  principal  town  was  Grsorucum. 

Moria*  (Mdpioi),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a  S. 
tributary  of  the  Cephiisus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Thurion  near  Chaeronga. 

Monno  ( Mopu*>,  also  MoppoAi/irn,  MopuoKuKtto*), 
a  female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
frighten  children. 

Morpheus  (Mop^*vt,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the  fa- 
shioner or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed 
the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the  sleeper. 

Mora,  called  Thanatos  (edm-roi)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
together  with  whom  he  carries  the  body  of  Sar- 
pedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  country  of 
the  Lycians.  In  Hcsiod  he  is  a  son  of  Night 
and  a  brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes  upon  the  stage, 
he  appears  as  an  austere  priest  of  Hades  in  a  dark 
robe  and  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  off  a  lock  of  a  dying  person,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  later  poets 
describe  Death  as  a  sad  or  terrific  being  (Horat. 
Carm.  i.  4.  13  ;Sat.  ii.  1.  57)  ;  but  the  best  artists 
of  the  Greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be 
displeasing,  abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them 
by  the  poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypsclus,  Night 
was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black  and  the 
other  white ;  and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 
both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were  usually  re- 
presented as  slumbering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 
torches  turned  upside  down.  There  arc  traces 
of  sacrifices  having  been  offered  to  Death,  but 
no  temples  are  mentioned  anywhere. 

Morychua  (Mopvxos),  a  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
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temporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

Mosa  (Moat  or  Meuse),  a  river  in  Gallia  Bel* 
gica,  rises  in  Mt.  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Moscha  ( MoV^a :  Muscat),  an  important  sea- 

Sort  on  the  N.  E.  coast  ftf  Arabia  Felix,  N.W.  of 
yatjrus,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
(Rat  el-llad);  a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Arabia. 

Moschi  (MoVxoi),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory (it  Mocrxi*^,  Moschorum  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  port  of  Colchis,  but,  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia. 

Moschlci  Montes,  or  -lens  Mons  (to  Mo<*x<*& 
6pn :  Mesjidi\  a  range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Iberia:  named  after  the 
Moschi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines. 

Moscbion  ( M<xrx '<"*»),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise  '*  On  Female  Dis- 
eases," is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vienn.  1793. 

Moschua  (  MoVxot),  of  Syracuse,  a  grammarian 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  8.  c.  250.  Stiidas 
says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  his  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later  ;  but  he  calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  tho 
latter  [Bion].  There  are  4  of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  writes  with  elegance  and  liveliness  ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion,  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of 
polish  and  ornament.    For  editions  see  Bion. 

Mosella  (Motel  or  Moselle),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mt.  Vogesus,  flows  N.  E.  through 
the  territories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Coblenx).  This  river  forms 
the  subject  of  a  descriptive  poem  by  Ausonius. 

Mostcni  ( Moarnvol,  Md'orwa,  Moihtttpt},  Mixr- 
TT)rn),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  S.E. 
of  Tbyatlra,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  n.  17.  Its 
coins  are  numerous. 
Mosychlua.  [  Lrmnos.] 
Mosynoeci  (Mo<riJ»>o«ico»,  Moovvrotiroi),  or  Mo- 
ayni  or  Mossyni  (Moowof,  Moocuvol),  a  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pont  us,  E.  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Census,  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  which  are 
described  by  Xenophon  (A nab.  iv.  4,  v.  4).  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Their  government  was  very 
curious:  a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a  house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  ho 
displeased  the  commons,  they  literally  stopped  tho 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 
Mothdne.  [Mktho.vs.] 
Motftca  (MoVoi/ica :  Mutycensis :  Modica\  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Pachrnus  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
chanus  (Hume  di  liagusa).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  Muty censes,  it  is  pro- 
J  bable  that  Mutyca  is  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
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name.  This  town  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  Motva. 

Motya  ( Menfoj :  Mot  valor),  an  ancient  town  in 
the  N.W.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  island 
( /sola  di  Mexxo)  only  6  stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mole.  It  wns 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ely  mi.  It  possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  Boorish ing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  taken  from  them  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  lliniilco,  who  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilybaeum,  which 
lie  had  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  397. 
Prom  this  time  it  disappears  from  history. 

Motychinua.  [Motoca.] 

MCtala,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  consul  B.  c.  95,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  and  a 
daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  62.  She  next  married  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
a  step  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mucia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  She  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  great  respect. 

Marian u«.  1.  P.  Licinlus  Craasus  Dives 
Mucianua,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crass  us  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.  c  131,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  utter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer.  — 2.  Licinius  Mu- 
cianua, three  times  consul  in  a.  d.  52,  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero^s  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  latter 
resol ved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon  1 
as  Vespasian  wns  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucianus 
set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius  ;  but  the 
Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  [Pain  us  J,  before  Mucianns  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianus,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucianns  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian.  His  powers  of  oratory  are 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a  collection 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  which  he 
published  in  1 1  books  of  Ada  and  3  of  Epiftolae. 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East 

Mucins  Scaevola.  [Scakvola.] 

Mugilla  (Mugillanns),  a  town  in  Latium  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  Mugillanns. 

Mulriber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits.   It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin  poets. 

Mnlficha,  Malva,  or  Molochath  (M6\oX*9: 
Wad  ei  Muheia  or  Afohatou,  or  Souri>-ou-fferb\  the 
largest  river  of  Manrctania,  rising  in  the  Atlas, 
and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  Gulf  nf  Melillak, 
has  been  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesylii,  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  Afarocco  and  Ahjier.  [Comp.  Mau- 
ritania. J 
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Mummlua.  L  L_  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c. 
187,  and  praetor  177.— 2.  L  ,  surnamed  Acuai- 
cua,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154,  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain, 
against  the  Lositanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Achaicua, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Achats,  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  opposition. 
The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  nbandoned  to  oil- 
lage :  the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  were 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing 
at  draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Diouy- 
sus  by  Aristides  ;  and  Mummiu*  himself  was  so 
unconscious  of  the  real  value  of  his  prise,  that 
bo  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  carving,  to  the  king  of  Perganras,  and  exacted 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vessels  who  con- 
veyed the  remainder  to  Italy,  to  replace  by 
equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  injured 
in  the  He  remained  in  Greece  during 

the  greater  part  of  145  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  constitution 
of  the  newly  acquired  province,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  provincials  by  his 
integrity,  justice,  and  eqnanimity.  He  triumphed 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipio 
African  us  the  younger.  The  political  opinions 
of  Muxnmius  inclined  to  the  popular  side.— 8, 
Sp.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Co- 
rinth in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinions 
Spurius  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
was  a  high  aristocrat  He  composed  ethical  and 
satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successful ly. 
Munatiui  Plane  us.  [Plancu&] 
Munda.  L  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hhrpania  Baetica,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  2  battles  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  victory  of  Cn.  Scipio 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  B-  c  216,  and  the  im- 
portant victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen  into  decay 
as  enrly  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
village  of  Momda%  S.W.  of  Malaga  ;  but  Munda 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
dova, and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and 
towers  between  Martos,  Alcandete,  Espejo  and 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of 
Munda.  —2.  A  river.    See  Monda. 

Munychia  (Moi/rvxto)»  a  hill  in  the  pen;nsula 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbour  of  Munychia,  one  of  the  S 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  by 
Themistocles.  The  names  of  these  3  harbours 
were  Piraeus,  Z<  a,  and  Munychia.  The  last  wns 
the  smallest  and  the  most  K-ly  of  the  3,  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Phaaari ?  JSea  w.-is 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  Meet 
topographers  hare  erroneously  supposed  Pkaiwri 
to  be  Phalemn,  and  Zen  to  be  Munychia.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbonr  of  Munychia  was  very 
I  narrow,  and  could  be  closed  by  a  chain.    The  hill 
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of  Monorchia  contained  several  public  buildings. 
Of  these  the  roost  important  were :  —  ( 1 )  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Munyehia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge :  (2)  The 
Bcndideum,  the  sanctuary  of  tlio  Thracian  Artemis 
Bendis,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Ben- 
didea  was  celebrated :  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

Murcla,  Murtea,  or  Murtla,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myrtits,  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Mure  US.  L.  Statins,  was  Caesar's  legatus,  b.c.  40, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired  ;  and  after  Caesar's  death  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas- 
sius  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  republican  party  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
Marcos  went  over  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Here 
he  was  assassinated  by  Pompey's  order  at  the 
instigation  of  his  freedman  Menas,  to  whom  Mur- 
cus  had  borne  himself  loftily. 

Murena,  Licinius.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  tbem. — L  P.,  a  roan  of  some  literary  know- 
ledge, lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
B.  c.  82.  —  *.  L.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  made  peace  with  Miihridates  (84), 
Murena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Mithridatcs ;  and  after  carrying  on  the  war  for 
2  yean,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [See  p.452,  a.] 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in 
81.  He  probably  died  soon  after.— S.  L,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi- 
thridatic war,  and  also  under  Lueullus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  63  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Sen-.  Sul- 
picius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a  pro- 
secution against  Murena  for  bribery  (amotrw),  and 
he  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcins 
Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Serv.  Snlpicius  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Horten- 
■ius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Licinius  Crastus.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extant,  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfully, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpicius  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
year,  62.-4.  A.Terentius  Varro  Murena,  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Procu- 
leius,  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given  him  a 
share  of  his  own  property.  This  Proculeius  is  called 
the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we  take  the  words  of 
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Horace  literally  (Girm.  ii.  2),  Proculeius  had 
than  one  brother.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
culeius was  a  son  of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeius.  This  would 
make  Proculeins  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  ( /rater  patrvetia  and  frater). 
In  23  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (Aotta)  in  their 
territory.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  nnd 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
race (Cam.  ii.  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
of  .Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
some  advice  as  to  being  mere  cautious  in  his  speech 
and  conduct. 

Murgantla,  L  See  Morqantium.  —  2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

Murgis,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Muridunum  orMoridunum  (Dorc/wster),  called 
Dunium  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durotrigrs 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  DorthuOr  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Mursa  or  Murs! a  (Etteek,  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  I^ower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Constantius  1 1.,  a. p.  351. 

Mursella,  or  Mursa  Minor,  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  only  1 0  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 

Mas,  Dietaa.  [Dkcics.] 

Musa,  Antonius,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Euphorbus,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  originally  a  slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and  treatment, 
a  c.  23,  Antonius  Musa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  by  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  be  received  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the 
permission  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription.  He  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (Eput.  i.  13.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died 
under  his  care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a  few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2  short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but  these  are  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  spurious. 

Musa  or  Mfixa  (MoCrro,  MoDfa:  prob.  AfotukitL, 
N.  of  A/oJfeAa),  a  celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  coast,  near  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Ned  Sea,  near  the 
Strnift  of  Bab  el-Mandeb. 

Muaae  (MofraX  tn«  Muses,  were,  according  to 
the  earliest  writers  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song, 
and,  according  to  later  notions,  divinities  presiding 
over  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
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arts  and  science*.  They  were  originally  regarded  I 
as  the  nymphs  of  inspiring  wells,  near  which  they 
were  worshipped,  and  they  bore  different  names  in 
different  places,  until  the  Thrnco- Boeotian  wor- 
ship of  the  mm  Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  became  gene- 
rally estabbshed.—  1.  Genealogy  of  the  Mutes.  The 
most  common  notion  was  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born  in 
Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  ML  Olympus.  Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Oaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Moneta,  probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne 
or  Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemcmidet,  or 
of  Zeus  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Uaea.  —  2.  Number  of  thm  Mute*.  Originally  there 
were  3  Muses  worshipped  on  ML  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  namely,  Meiete  (meditation),  Mneme 
(memory),  and  Aaids  (song).  Three  Muses  also 
were  recognised  at  Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of 
4  Muses,  via.  Tkeirinoe  (the  heart  delighting), 
Aoide  (song),  ArcJu  (beginning),  and  MeJeie. 
Some  accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7  Muses,  via.  NHo,  Tritone, 
Asopo,  Heptapora,  Achelois,  Tipoplo,  and  lihixlia ; 
and  others,  lastly,  mention  8,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athena.  At 
length,  however,  the  number  9  became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
Muuc  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9  Muses  though  without  mentioning  any  of 
their  names.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9  names  became  the 
usual  ones.  They  are  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Mel- 
pomene, Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polymnia  at  Polyhym- 
nia, Urania,  and  Calliope, —  3.  Nature  and  cha- 
racter of  ike  Mute*.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in 
Olympus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Muse 
or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.  Tha- 
myria,  who  presumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
prived by  tbem  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
him,  and  punished  with  blindness.  The  Sirens, 
who  likewise  ventured  upon  a  contest  with  tbem, 
were  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings, and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments. 
The  9  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son  of  Am- 
ph  iroarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or 
Terpsichore;  Hyacintbus  a  son  of  Pierus  and 
Clio;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Tbamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and  a  few 
others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers;  but  the  more  general  idea 
was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin 
divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song,  they  were 
naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like-  them  instructs  the  bards,  and  is 
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mentioned  along  with  them  even  by  Homer.  In 
later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  described  as  the 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  surname 
Musaiietcs  (Movffcryenft).    A  further  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Moses  is  their  prophetic  power, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  because  they  were 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example.  Aristae  us  in 
the  art  of  prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell 
on  Mt  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Dionysus  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  ln-nce 
they  arc  described  as  the  companions,  playmates, 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.    The  worship  of  the  Muses 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Ml 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia ; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  N.,  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  S.    Near  Ml  Helicon, 
Ephialtea  and  Otus  are  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  sacrifices  to  them.    In  the  same  place  there 
was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statues,  the  sacred 
wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  on  Mt. 
Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with  Helicon, 
there  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses.  Pierus, 
a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  nine  Muses,  from 
Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  font  of  ML  Helicon. 
There  they  bad  a  temple  and  statues,  and  the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  ML  Helicon,  called  Must*.    Ml  Par- 
nassus  waa  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the 
Caatalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a  temple. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Muses  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The 
various  surnames  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
the  poets  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they 
were  worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs.  —  4.  Rrj>rr*Dtalums  of 
the  Muses  in  works  of  art.   In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3  Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.    Later  artists  gave  to 
each  of  the  9  sisters  different  attributes  as  well  as 
different  attitude*.    1.  Calli6pe,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  some- 
times with  a  roll  of  paper ;  2.  Clio,  the  Mnse  of 
history,  appears  in  a  sitting  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books ;  3.  Euterpe, 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a  flute;  4.  Me/pe- 
weae,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a  tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a  sword,  her  head  is  sur- 
rounded with  vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the 
cothurnus;  5.  TerjmchSre,  the  Muse  of  choral 
danco  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum  ;  6.  Er&lo,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ; 
7.  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  the  sub- 
lime hymn,  usually  appears  without  any  attribute, 
in  a  pensive  or  meditating  attitude ;  8.  Urania,  the 
Muse  of  astronomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a 
globe  ;  9.  Thalhi,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of 
merry  or  idyll k  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic  mask, 
a  shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Sometime* 
the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

Musaous  ( Mou<Taiuj  i.  1.  A  semi- mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheu*, 
and  Pamphus.    He  was  regarded  as  the  author 
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of  various  poetical  compositions,  especially  a*  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
over  which  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 
siding in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene.  In  other  vari- 
ations of  the  myth  he  was  leas  definitely  called  a 
Three ian.  According  to  other  legends  he  was  the 
son  of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  generally  consi-  I 
dered  as  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
gave  him  a  wife  Deioce  and  a  son  Eumolpus. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where 
Musaeus  was  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
most  celebrated  were  his  Oracle*.  Onomacritus, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidaa,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles 
of  his  own  making.  —2.  A  grammarian,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  writer ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
is  a  late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
author  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  5th  century  of 
our  era.  Edited  by  Basso w,  Lips.  1810 ;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

MusagStet.  [Mural] 

C.  Xusonlus  Rufus,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and  was 
banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Gyaros,  in 
a.  n.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian, 
as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  when  the 
other  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  city. 
Musonius  wrote  various  philosophical  works,  all 
of  which  have  perished. 

Musti  (MoiiffTTj),  a  town  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  river  Bagradaa,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneris.  Here 
Regulus  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Muthul,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Rcbricatus. 

Kutlluj,  C.  Paplua,  one  of  the  principal  Saranite 
generals  in  the  Manic  war,  a.  c.  90 — 89. 

Mutina  (Mutinensis :  Modena\  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
Mediolanum  to  the  S.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
Romans  took  away  from  the  Boii.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  (b.c.  218) 
under  the  name  of  Motitta,  as  a  fortified  place 
inhabited  by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  was  not  till  183 
that  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Mutina  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar's  death.  Deciruus  Brutus  was  besieged  here 
by  M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought,  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  Helium  Mutinetue. 
The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mutina. 

Mu tonus  or  Xutinus,  was  among  the  Romans 
the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
a vorter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that  resulted 
from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 


Myo&le  (MtwcfAn :  Samsvn),  a  mountain  in  tho 
S.  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  1 1  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Mes- 
sogis,  and  runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to 
Santos,  forming  a  sharp  promontory,  which  was 
called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (TpvyiXior,  Tpwyrf- 
kiov :  C.  &  Maria).  This  cape  and  the  S.  E.  pro- 
montory of  Samos  (Posidonium)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  2  tongues  of  land  are  separated  by 
a  strait  only  7  stadia  (little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  renowned  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persian 
fleet  by  Leotychides  and  Xanthippua,  &  c.  479. 
There  seems  to  have  l>een  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  tho 
Pnn ionic  festival  and  Amphictyony. 

M  ycalessus  (MwxaAno*«rrf» :  MwraA^o-ior),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to 
Thebes.  In  B.C.  413  some  Tbracian  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  sacked  the 
town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  1 1  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  hence  surnamed  Mycalessia, 

Mycenae  sometimes  Myc&ne  (Mwrtjetu,  Mv» 
r^nj :  Mwrifveubf :  Karvaia),  an  ancient  town  in 
Argolis,  about  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  is 
hence  described  by  Homer  as  44  in  a  recess  (wr) 
of  the  Argive  land":  hence  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Perseus,  and  was  subsequently  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidae.  During  the  reign  of 
Agamemnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all 
Greece ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  n.  c.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mycenaean*  are  said  to  have 
incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  length  compelled  by 
famine  to  abandon  their  town.  They  effected  their 
escape  without  a  surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Mace- 
donia. Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
and  was  never  rebuilt;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  grandeur  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  u  Treasury  of  Athens,"  but  which  was 
more  probably  a  sepulchre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  2  lions  sculptured  over  the  gate. 

Mycene  (Mviojirrj),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Are* tor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name :  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Mycerlnus,  or  Mecherinua  (Mw«c«p7rof,  M«x<- 
pTwr),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
rannical On  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  placed 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a  wooden 
cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Sals  in  his 
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time.  We  further  hear  of  Mycerinns  thai,  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  die  at  the 
end  of  6  yean,  because  he  had  been  a  gentle 
ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to  revelry, 
and  strove  to  double  his  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  dar.  He  began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  f  mailer  than 
those  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 


■ta 


rra  Rhodopis. 


Myc6nas(Mi/Kovof :  MukoVios:  Myrouo),  a  small 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  E.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
importance  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logy as  one  of  the  places  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  island  was  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacious. 
It  contained  2  towns,  a  promontory,  called  Phortrio* 
and  a  mountain  named  Di mast  us.  The  large 
number  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Mygdon  ( MirySw),  sou  of  Acmon,  a  Phry- 
gian king,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  the  A  masons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.    He  had  a  son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 

cal  I  i-d  .\!tf<f,lnH  li/cv. 

Mygdonla  (MvySovia:  Mvyftorcs).  h  A  dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin. —  2.  A  district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Olympus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bi- 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people, Mygdones, 
who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Bithyni.—  3.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  between  M.  Masius  and  tho  Cha- 
boras,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemusia  ('Ar- 
Btuavcla).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced after  the  Macedonian  conquests :  in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  3),  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  reading  is 
Ma/>5onoi,  not  Vlvytwiou 

Myi»  (Mvta),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milon  of  Crotoaa.  A  U'tter, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name. 

Mylae  (MvAoi:  MvAalbc,  MwWrijf).  1.  (Af«- 
laxzo\  a  town  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  with  a  harbour  and  a  citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zancle  (Messana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  off  Mylae  that 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  n.  c. 
36.  —  2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site. 

Mylasa  or  Mylassa  (ra  Mtaotre,  MvAaaaa  : 
MuW(i!5!  Meltmo,  Ru.),  a  very  ancient  and 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  80  stadia  (ft 
gcog.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Oulf  of  Iassus. 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
huildings  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Carius  or  Osagon.  [Caria.]  Myla»a  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Hbcatomnus.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  I*- 
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bienus.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  supposed  to  have 
been  found  on  the  rock  which  formed  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city. 

Mynda*  (MwSos:  MMios :  prob.  Port  Gm- 
umA/it,  Ru.),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troeiene, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleges, 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Palae- 
myndus.  Myndus  stood  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  same  pcuinsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis, 
but  never  became  a  place  of  much  importance. 

Myon  or  Myonla  (Sluwv,  Mvofia:  Mvartvi).  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  situated  on  a  considerable 
height  30  stadia  from  Amphissa,  and  in  one  of  the 
parses  which  led  from  Aetolia  into  Phocis. 

Myonneaua  (Mvoyypoos:  C.  Hyptili)  a  pro- 
montory of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  little  island 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Teos  and  W.  of  Lebedus, 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Oulf  of  Epbe- 
sua.  Here  the  Romans,  under  the  praetor  L.  Aeroi- 
lius,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  B.  c.  1 90. 

Myos  Hormo*  (o  Mwo»  Zpuos,  i.  e.  Mtucl+pori, 
rather  than  Mouse-port,  for  ftvs  is  the  Greek  for 
wwc/e,  and  this  sbell-fish  is  very  common  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft  Veneris  Portus 
('AtppoSlrtfs  Spfios\,  an  important  sea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  6  or  7  days' 
journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best  modern 
geographers  identify  the  port  with  Kotteir  (lat 
26°  10'),  which  is  still  an  important  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the  cara- 
van to'Mecca.  Kotteir  lies  due  E.  of  Coptos,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  valley,  which  contains 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  which  still  forms  the 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of 
ALu  Shaar,  near  Costeir,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
My os  Honnos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a  degree 
further  N.,  in  lat.  26©  1(X,  opposite  the  Jafatimt 
islands. 

Myra  or  Myron  (to  and  r)  Mvpa,  tj  MiJ^k;  Mi«- 
ptus :  Afyra,  Grk.,  Dembrey  Turk.,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire, the  capital  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a  rock 
20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a 
port  called  Andriaca  ('AfSpuurrf).  St  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  the 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Actt^  xxviL  5, 6), 
atfords  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  then  an 
important  sea  port.  There  are  still  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  the  rack. 

Myriandrus  (MvplanSpoi),  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  a 
day's  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  It  probably 
stood  a  little  S.  of  Alexandria,  at  a  spot  where 
there  are  ruins.  Herodotus  calls  the  Gulf  of  Issus  6 
Mapiai  5ur<J*  woAvof,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
this  place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

Myricflj  (Mvpuxous),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Myrina  (ij  Mvplro,  or  Mupu»a,  Miptvva,  M  upt'nj : 
Mvpivcuoi).  L  (Sandariikf),  a  very  ancient  and 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia, 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  by  Myri- 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  colonised  by  the 
Aeolian*,  of  whose  confederacy  it  formed  a  member. 

hwas  also  called  Smyrna,  and.  under  the 
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empire,  Sebastopolis :  it  wu  mnde  by  the  Romans 
a  eiriicut  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquake* 
under  Tiberius  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  rebuilt. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  epigrammatic  poet 
Agathias.—  2.  [Sec  Lkmnos.) 

Myrlea  (MvpKua:  Mvp\*iw6i:  A mapohU  Rn., 
a  little  distance  inland  from  A/iw/awirA),  a  city 
of  Dithynia,  not  far  from  Prusn,  founded  by  the 
Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  I.,  who 
called  it  Ap&mea  after  his  wife.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

Myrmecldes  (Mupnntcitris),  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Collicrntcs,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his  works. 
[Callicratbs.]  His  works  in  ivory  were  so 
small  thut  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
placing  them  on  black  hair. 

Myrmeclum  {MvpftfiKtoy),  a  Scythian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  situated 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Achilleum  in 
Aftin. 

Myrmidon  ( Mr/tyuScjp),  son  of  Zeus  and  Kury- 
medusa,  daughter  of  Clitos,  whom  Zeus  deceived 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant  Her  son  was  for  this 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  (ulppril,  an  ant), 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myr- 
midons in  Thessaly.    He  was  married  to  Pisi- 
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dice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antiphus 
and  Actor. 

Myrmlddnea  (Mvp/uftoVf*),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achillea  ruled  over 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Tmy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Pelcus  into 
Thessaly;  but  modern  critics  on  the  contrary  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Aegina.  The  Myrmidones  disappear  from 
biitory  at  a  later  period.  The  ancients  derived 
their  name  either  from  a  mythical  ancestor  Mva- 
MinoN,  or  from  the  nnts  (juipurims)  in  Aegina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men  in  the  time  of  Aeaciu.  [Abacus.] 

Myron  (Mvpuv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
father  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  B.  c.  6-18.— 2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also 
a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Eleutherae, 
in  Boeotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  called  an 
Athenian,  because  Eloutherae  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  diniple 
of  Agcladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of  Polycletus, 
and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Phtdia*.  He 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Myron  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing a  great  variety  of  forms.  Nat  content 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult  and 
momentary  attitudes,  he  directed  his  art  towards 
various  other  animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  l>een 
the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works 
were  nearly  all  in  bronxe.  The  most  celebrated 
of  hi*  statues  were  his  Discobolus  and  his  Cow. 
Of  his  Discobolus  there  are  several  marble  copies 
in  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita- 
tions of  it ;  but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 


frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  inch  marble 
copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt  Of  these  copies 
we  possess  one  in  the  Town  Icy  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
of  Myron  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  work 
of  its  kind.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  popular 
verses,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  still  contains 
no  less  than  36  epigrams  upon  it  The  Cow 
was  represented  as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 
placed  on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Patuanuu 
it  was  no  longer  there  ;  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  of  Proeopiua.  —  3. 
Of  Pricne,  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  first  Messcnian  war,  probably  lived  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  n.  c. 

Myronldes  (M^iSnO,  a  Wilful  and  successful 
Athenian  general.  In  n.  c.  467,  he  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  invaded  Megara ;  and  in 
4.56  he  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 

Myrrha  (Mtf#a)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
rns  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details  see  A  donis. 

Mvrrhinus  (Muf^irovs:  Mvfipivovows),  a  demus 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis,  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cynosura. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  hero  Colaenus, 
and  it  contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis. 

Myrsllua  (MifpcriAo*).  L  [Candai'Lba.]— 2.  A 
Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysins  of  Halicnniansus 
borrowed  a  part  of  bis  account  of  the  Pelasgians. 

Myrslnus.  [Myrtintium.J 

Myrtllia,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Ijatii. 

Myrtlluf  (Mvp-rlAot),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
bulc,  Clytia,  Phaetusa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenoinaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  ho 
betrayed,  when  Pelops  contended  with  his  master 
in  the  chariot-race.  He  w»  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  sen  by  Pelops  near  Geracttus  in  Euboen  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have 
thenceforth  been  railed  after  him  the  Myrtonn  wn. 
[Oknomaur  ;  Pklops.]  At  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired, he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  honse  of 
Pelops,  which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes..  His  father  placed  him  among  the  stars 
as  aurit/a. 

Myitis  (Mvprts\  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Corinna. 
There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  various 
part*  of  Greece. 

Myrto  urn  Maxo  (to  Wvprvov  w4\aryos)y  the 
part  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  of  Kuboea,  Attica  and 
Argolis.  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 
from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this  Ben, 
or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

Myrtuntlum  (Vivpro6vriov:  Muproifcriot),  called 
MyrsIntlB  (Mtfpnrot)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  tho 
Epenns  in  Elis,  on  tho  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Myrtua.    (Myrtoum  Mars.] 

Mya  (MSt),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  shield  of 
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Phidias'*  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Pro  ma- 
chos, in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
by  M-veral  ancient  writers. 

MytcSlus  (MfaitfXof,  or  MicxtWos),  a  natire 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  {Melam.  xv.  1), 
an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
mon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.  c  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  build  a  city,  where  be 
should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a  long 
time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  ;  whereupon  he  perceived 
that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  and  straightway 
founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

Mysi  (Mvtrof),  one  of  the  Thntcian  peoples, 
who  seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mixro/),  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
[Moksia.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  Teucri.  These  2  peoples  appear  to  hare  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.E.  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Rhyndacns 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Phrygians),  and 
also  in  the  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mysia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olympus 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  TheTeu- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W-ward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by  the  Bithynians,and 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Aeolian  colo- 
nies, the  Mysians  may  I*-'  regarded  as  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  and  Temnus  on  the  S.  They  were  a  simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same  Thracian 
origin  as  themselves  ;  and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  Lydians. 

Xyua  (if  Mwxia,  poet.  Mi/alr  ala :  Metros,  My- 
bus  and  Mysius:  Chan  Kanui,  the  N.W.  district 
of  Anadoli),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Mwr la  ij  'Ao-iairj),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moosia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the 
Mysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W.;  the  Propontis  on  the 
N. ;  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
which  divided  it  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia; 
M.  Temnus,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  on  the  S., 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia;  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  on  the  W.  It  was  subdivided  into  JJ  parts: 
(1.)  Mysia  Minor  (M.  7}  mxpA),  along  the  N.  coast. 
(2.)  Mysia  Major  (M.  rj  ntydAy),  the  S.E.  in- 
land region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  coast 
between  the  Troad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
about  the  Ela'itic  Gulf.  (3.)  Trott  (if  Tpwrfr),  the 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.)  Ae'olis 
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or  Aeolia  (tJ  \lo\U  or  AjoXia),  the  S.  part  of  the 
W.  coast,  around  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  planted ; 
but  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  W.  coast  in 
general ;  and  (5.)  Teuthxania  (1}  Tfvfyarui),  the 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  times,  Teuthras  was 
said  to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  celebrated 
city  of  Pbrgamus,  which  stood  in  it  This  ac- 
count applies  to  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire; the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its  subdivisions, 
varied  greatly  at  othef  times.  In  the  heroic  ages 
we  find  the  great  Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along 
the  Hellespont :  as  to  the  Mysians,  who  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the 
legends  respecting  Telephus  is  the  Teuthranian 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a  wider  extent  than 
the  later  Teuthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire, 
the  N.W.  portion,  which  was  still  occupied  in  part 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks 
HiLLKsPONTva.  Mysia  was  the  region  S-  of  the 
chain  of  Ida  ;  and  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the 
second  satrapy.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell,  with  Thrace,  to 
the  share,  of  Lysimachus,  B.  c.  311,  after  whose 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Greco-Syrian  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.W.  portion,  where  Philetaerus  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Pkrgamus  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the 
whole  of  Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Piaidia,  and  I'anv- 
phylia,  after  the  defeat  of  Amiochus  the  Great  by 
the  Romans  in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
133,  by  the  bequest  of  At  talus  III.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  later 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a  separate  proconsular  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Hellespontus.  The  coun- 
try was  for  the  most  part  mountainous ;  its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympus,  and  Tkm- 
Nt  s,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  elevated  hind  of  S.  E.  Mysia.  Their  pro- 
longations into  the  sea  form  several  important  bays 
and  capes ;  namely,  among  the  former,  the  great 
gulf  of  Adramyttium  (Adramytti),  which  cuts  off 
Ijesbos  from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Elai'ticus 
(G.  of  Chamleli)  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  Sigeum 
(C.  Veniclkri)  and  Lectura  («.  Zta&t),  at  the  N.W. 
and  S.W.  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane 
(C.  Coloni)  and  Hydria  (fbfca).  the  N.  and  S. 
headlands  of  the  Ela'itic  Gulf.  Its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous ;  some  of  them  considerable,  in  proportion 
to  the  site  of  the  country  ;  and  wme  of  first-rate 
importance  in  history  and  poetry :  the  chief  of 
them,  beginning  on  the  E.,  were  Rhyndacch  and 
Mackktus,  Tarmur,  Aksrpch,  Graniccs,  Rho- 
OIU8,  Simois  and  Scamandkr,  Satnois,  Evb- 
Ni'R,  and  CaTcus.  The  peoples  of  the  country,  be- 
sides the  general  appellations  mentioned  above, 
were  known  by  the  following  distinctive  names: 
the  Olympieni  or  Olympeni  (  OKvuiritiyoi,  'OKvfi- 
mjKoi),  in  the  district  of  Olympene  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus ;  next  to  them,  on  the  S.  and  W.t 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  Proper, 
the  Abrettvni,  who  had  a  native  divinity  called  by 
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the  Greeks  Ztit  'AffperrTjufr ;  the  Trimenthnrftae, 
the  Pentad  emitae,  and  the  Mysomaceddnes,  all  in 
the  region  of  M.  Temnus. 

Myslofl  (Beryama),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Caictu  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Caicus  itself,  had  ita  source  in  M.  Temnus. 

Hyson  (Miio-wv),  of  Chenae,  a  village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mt.  Oeta,  is  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7  sages,  in  place  of  Periander. 

Mystla,  a  town  in  the  8.E.  of  Bruttium,  a  little 
above  the  Prom.  Cocintum. 

Mytilene  or  MItylene  (MvTiA.ij»ii,  VLnvhhtn\ : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ;  the  latter  is  some- 
times found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS. :  MuriAijrcubf,  Mitylenaeus :  Myti- 
lau  or  McUlin),  the  chief  city  of  Las  Boa,  stood  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  inland  opposite  the  coast  of 
Lesbos,  upon  a  promontory  which  was  once  an 
island,  and  both  sides  of  which  formed  excellent 
harbours.  Ita  first  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Ca- 
rians  and  Pelasgtans.  It  was  early  colonized  by 
tbe  Aeoliana.  [Las  bos.]  Important  hints  re- 
specting its  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  tbe  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (and 
from  other  sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a  aeries  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  factions  of  tbe  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
cua  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  (Ajxaius  ;  Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile,  tbe  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
at  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coaata  of  Myaia  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  b.  a,  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  deputed  in  war  between  the  Mytilenaeans 
and  Athenians,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum, 
Amoi,  Antandrus,  kc.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  waa  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  subject  to 
Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
againit  Greece.  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athena,  and  remained  one  of  tbe 
moat  important  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  ita  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  n.  c.  428,  when  it 
headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forma  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Ita 
subsequent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  after 
the  Mithridatic  War.  Respecting  its  important 
position  in  Greek  literary  history,  see  Latino*. 

Kyttiatratum.  [Aubktratus.] 

Myua  (Muoui:  MuosViot:  Palatia,  Ru.),  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood  in  Can  a. 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Macander,  30  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  very  near  Miletus.  Its  original  site 
was  probably  at  tho  mouth  of  the  river;  but  ita 
site  gradually  became  an  unhealthy  marsh;  and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  ao  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  that  tbe  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
oned a.  cit.zena  of  Miletus. 
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Naarda  (Noapia),  a  town  of  Babylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish  academy. 

Naarmalcha  or  Hahrmalcha  (Ncuxppdkx**, 
NapfxdAxa'i  >•  e.  Kiny't  Canal:  6  frurlknos 
worafrisy  t}  $atriKntii  8Wpu{,  flumen  regium :  A'uAr- 
al-Malk  or  A'e  Gruel  Afetei),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  waa 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a  little  S. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  lau  83°  5'  about  Ita 
formation  was  nscribod  to  a  governor  named  Go- 
bnrea.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  ita  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucua 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severua,  and  Julian. 

Naballa.  [Navalia.] 

Nabarxanes  (Noffaf^ebTjj),  a  Persian,  conspired 
along^  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia.    He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

Nabataei,  Nabathae  (NaSoroToi,  Natdreu : 
O.  T.  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  people,  deacended 
from  the  eldest  aon  of  lahmael,  had  their  original 
abodea  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabitea  and  Edomitea,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  effected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gions by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
hathaeana  extended  W.  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edomitea,  while  tbe  latter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [Idumabi]; 
and  hence  the  Nabatbacans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  tbe  N.E.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Pctra.  At  first  they 
were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  between 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura 
(El'Arisk)  on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine  and  Egypt  Sustained  by  this 
traffic  a  powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  far  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
even  after  the  Nabathaenns  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damascus  in  pos- 
session of  an  ethnarch  of  "  Aretas  the  king,"  i.  e.  of 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs :  the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas.  Under  Augustus 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  Aelius  O alias  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Athenodorus  to  Petnv, 
Strata  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan theNaliathaeans  were  conquered  by  A. Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, a.  n.  105—107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petrn. 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  long 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Deaert;  and  their  very 
name  disappeared. 

II  II 
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Nabil  (Ndfis),  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  death  of  Machanidas, 
B.  c  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the 
farthest  possible  extent.  All  persons  possessed  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incessant  exactions,  and 
the  most  crnel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
aatisfying  his  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture resembled  the  maulen  of  more  recent  times  j 
it  was  a  figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
mo«t  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With  thesa 
forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  his  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminiut,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  he  resumed 
hostilities.  He  was  opposed  by  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  though  Nabis 
met  at  first  with  some  success,  he  was  eventually 
defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
a&tassinated  by  some  Aetolians  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  assistance  (192). 

Nabonaasar  (Naffot-uVapoi),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  Nabonas$ar.  It  commenced  on  the 
26th  of  February,  a  c.  747. 

Nabrissa  or  Nebrissa,  sumamed  Veneria,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Bactis. 

Nacolia  (NoxAAtio,  or  -fa,  or  Nsucsf  Asm  :  Sfe/t- 
ghari\  a  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  tile  W. 
bank  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Valens  defeated  his  rival  Procopius,  a.  n.  366. 

Naenla,  i.  e.  a  dirgo  or  lamentation,  chauntcd  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Home  and  worshipped 
as  a  goddess.  She  had  a  chapel  outside  the  wall* 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminslis, 

Naeviua,  Cn.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  nave  been  recorded.  He 


probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was  bom  some- 
where between B.C 274 and 264.  He  appears  to  have 
otrneto  Home  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  235.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and,  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he 
made  the  stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ; 
but  be  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metellue  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plnutus  alludes 
in  his  MiUu  Glorionu  (it  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  plays,  the  ffariohu  and  Zens,  in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repentance, however,  did  not  but 
long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a  new 
offence  by  exile.  He  retired  to  Utica  ;  and  it  was 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Punic  war ;  and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either 
in  2U4  or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
matic poet  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
few  fragments  are  still  extant  It  was  written  in  the 
old  Saturnian  metre  ;  for  Ennius,  who  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  was  not  brought 
to  Rome  tiU  after  the  banishment  of  Naeviua, 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of 
Aeneas'*  flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage 
and  amour  with  Dido,  together  with  other  legends 
connected  with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by 
Ennius  and  Virgil.  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it;  particularly  the  description  of 
the  storm  in  the  first  Aene'id,  the  speech  with 
which  Aeneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  the 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic  wri- 
tings comprised  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  moat 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a  favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old  school  of  Roman 
poetry  ;  and  the  lines  of  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  53) 
show  that  his  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for- 
merly, were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Naevius  is  by 
Klussman,  8vo.  Jena,  1843. 
Naevius  Sertorlus  Macro.  [Macao.] 
Naharvali,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
prol>ably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
2  divinities  called  Alcea,  whom  Tacitus  comi>arvs 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Nahrmalcha  [Naarmaicha]. 
Naiades.  [Nymphak.] 
Nain  (Naif  :  Nairn),  a  city  of  Galilee,  S.  of  M. 
Tabor.    (Luke,  vii.  11.) 

Naisus,  Naissus,  or  Naesu*  (NaiWs,  NaLrtr6st 
Hcuaaot :  /Vtssa),  an  important  town  of  Upper 
Moesia,  situated  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  Margus, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantino  the 
Great  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Con- 
stantine,  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Justinian. 

Namnetaa  or  Namnetea,  a  people  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  oa  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aquitania. 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwards 
Namnetes  (A'assfes). 

Aufldiui,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 


numerous  pupils  f 


.if  S* 


Sulpiciui 


Nantuatae  or  NantuAtes,  a  people  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the 
Rhenus,  and  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lacus 
Lenianus. 
Napaeae.  [Nymphab.] 
Nap&ris,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube  : 
its  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

Napita  (Nttsrs;  prob.  El-Kob,  Rtu,  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  S-W-,  between  the 
4th  and  5th  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopun 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Meroe*,  was  the  &-most 
point  reached  by  Petroniua,  under  Augustus.  Its 
sovereigns  were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Can- 
dace  ;  and  through  a  minister  of  one  of  them 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Aethiopia  in  the 
npostolic  age  (Acts  viii.  27).  This  custom  of  female 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  S/tmdy.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a  small  town. 

Napdca  or  Naptlca  (Napocenais  or  Napucen- 
sis),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  country,  between  Patavuea 
and  Optatiana. 

Nar  (A'sra),  a  river  in  central  Italy,  rise*  in 
M.  Fiscellus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pice- 
flows  in  a  S.W.-ly  direction,  forming  the 
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boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the 
Sabini,  and  after  receiring  the  Vclinua  (  Vetito) 
and  Tolenus  (Turano),  and  pawing  by  Intoramna 
and  Narnia,  falls  into  the  Tiber,  not  flu  from 
Ocriculum.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphureous 
waters  and  white  colour  (tutpkurta  Xar  albut  aqua, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  517). 

Naxaggara  (Hapdyapa :  Kattir  JMr,  Ru.)  one 
of  the  most  important  inland  cities  of  Numidia, 
between  Thagura  and  Sicca  Venena,  was  the  scene 
of  Scipioa  celebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
before  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Narbo  Marti  us,  at  a  later  time  Narbona  (Nar- 
bonensis:  Nartomu>\  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Gaul 
and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  was  situated  on  the  river  A  tax 
(Atdf),  also  called  Narbo,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  Rubretus  or  Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbo* 
nitis),  whioh  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  By  this  means  the  town,  which  was  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  made  a  sea-port  It  was 
a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martins,  b.  c. 
1 1 8,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Martins ; 
and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaul.  Julius  Caesar  also  settled  here  the 
veterans  of  his  10th  legion,  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  Colon ia  Decumanorum.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  populous  town  ;  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province  ;  and  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  coast  was 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters.  There  are 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  ;  but 
there  are  still  remains  of  the  canal. 

Narbonensis  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Narcissus  (N&pKiewr).  L  A  beautiful  youth, 
•on  of  the  river  god  Cephissus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespiae.  Ho  was  wholly  inaccessible 
to  the  feeling  of  love  ;  and  the  nymph  Echo,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  died  of  grief.  [Echo.] 
One  of  bis  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to 
Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Nemesis  accordingly  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his 
own  image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  and  to  become 
enamoured  of  it.  But  as  be  could  not  approach 
this  object,  he  gradually  pined  away,  and  his 
corpse  was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  whioh 
bears  his  name.  —  8.  A  freed  man  and  secretary  of 
the  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un- 

bounded influence.  He  long  connived  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Messalina  ;  but  fearing  that  the  em- 
press meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed  to  Claudius 
her  marriage  with  C.  Siliua,  and  obtained  the  order 
for  her  execution,  a.  d.  48.  After  the  murder 
of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Agrippina,  54.  He  had  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,000,000 
sesterces,  equivalent  to  3,125,0001.  of  our  money. 
■•1  A  celebrated  athlete,  who  strangled  the  em- 
peror Comnmdus,  192.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
f>osed  to  the  lions  by  the  emperor  Severn*. 

Narisci,  n  small  but  brave  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  of  the  Sue  vie  race,  dwelt  W.  of  the 
Marcntnauni  and  R,  of  the  Hennunduri,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  8udeti  Montes  on  the  N.  to  the 
Danube  on  tho  8,,  thus  inhabiting  part  of  the 
Upper  PalatimaU  and  the  country  of  the  FieMg*- 

[Na  AUMALCHA.] 

(NarnicuU:  Nar*t\  *  town  in  Um- 
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bria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  tho 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Nequinum,  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  u.c  299,  when  its  name  was 
changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river.  This  town 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge 
which  Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Naro,  sometimes  Nar  (Atoresta),  a  river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  M.  Albius,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Narona,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  the  river  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

N arses,  king  of  Persia.  [Sa&sanidax.] 

N arses  (Nopriji),  a  celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  an  eunuch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigns,  n.  552,  553,  and  an- 
nexed Italy  again  to  the  Bysantine  empire.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  deprived  of  this  office  by  Justin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian,  whereupon  be  invited  the 
Langobards  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  N arses  soon  after  repented  of  his  conduct, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Lango- 
bards  had  crossed  the  Alps  (368).  Names  was  95 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Narthaclum  (Napddtior),  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
on  M.  Narthacius,  S.W.  of  Pharsahis. 

Naryx,  also  Narycus  or  Haryclum  (Napu{, 
NcyiMror,Napihrior :  Napslictof,  Napuiccitos :  Tnlunda 
or  Talanii),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the 
Euboean  sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  No 


Since  Locri  Epizepliyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
town  of  Locri  called  S'arycia  by  the  poets,  and  the 
pitch  of  Bnittlum  also  named  Narycxu 

Nils  am  Ones  (Noaro^iw),  a  powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans.  An  interesting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  is  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172),  who 
also  tells  (ii.  32)  a  curious  story  respecting  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  undertaken  by 
5  Nasamonian  youths,  the  result  of  which  was 


certain  important  inf 
of  Africa.  [Nioxia.] 

Naslca,  Bciplo.  [Scirio.] 

Nasidienua,  a  wealthy  (bcaiut)  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8th  satire  of  his  2nd  book.  It  appears 
from  v.  58,  that  Rufus  was  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Nasidlut,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
ac.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  16  ships  to  relieve  Mas- 
silia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  35.    He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octavian,  31. 
Naso,  Oridlus.  [Ovinius.] 
Nasus  or  Nesus.  [Oxniadab.] 
Natlso  (Aa/uoir«),  a  small  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aquileia,  and  falls 
the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

H  h  2 
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Natta  or  Hacca,  "  a  fuller/*  the  name  of  an 

ancient  family  of  the  Pumria  gen*.  The  Natta 
aatiriaed  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  124)  for  bit  dirty 
meanness,  wm  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

Naucrites  (Nowtpdrip),  of  Erythrae,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  mentioned 
among  the  oratora  who  competed  (b.c  352)  for  the 
prise  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral 
oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

Naucr&til  (Nafcparit:  NaiNrpa-rinp :  Sa-el- 
Hadjar,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomus  of  Sa'is,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  aluo 
Naucraticutn  Ostium.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
about  a.  c.  550,  and  remained  a  pure  Greek  city. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquest*  it  continued  a  place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athenaeus,  Lyceas,  Phylarclius,  Pulycharmus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Nauc^des  (Nawfu«;jr),  an  Argive  statuary,  son 
of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polycle- 
tus  1 1,  of  Argos,  Hourished  a.  c  420. 

Naulochoj  (NoVXoxot),  that  is,  a  place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A  naval  station  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Mylae  and 
the  promontory  Pelorus.^2.  A  small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammonium.— »3.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Mesembria  in  Thrace. 

Naumachlua  (Na«>*dx»o»),  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  preserved 
by  Stobaeus. 

Naupactos  (Nwfrrairror:  HavwtUrict :  Le- 
pamto\  an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  town  of 
the  Locri  Otolae  near  the  promontory  Antirrhium, 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbour  on  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hero- 
clidae  having  here  built  the  fleet,  with  which  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per- 
sian wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  here  the  Messenians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Messenian  war,  B.  c  455 ;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the  W.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Mi'ssenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupactus,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Locrians  and 
afterwards  of  the  Achaean*.  It  was  given  by 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory to  Aetolia,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Locri* 
by  the  Roman  a 

Hattplla  (Nui/»\fa :  NawrAutfr :  S'amplia),  the 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was 
never  a  place  of  im parlance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Paunanias.  The  inhabitant* 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Argive*  as  early  a*  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Spartans,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me- 
thone  in  Messcnia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Hauplloa  (NaifrrAier).  1.  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Amyraone,  a  famous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia.— 2.  Son  of 
Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Argonaut*  and  a  de- 
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scetidant  of  the  preceding.  ^—  3.  King  of  Euboea, 
and  father  of  Palaniedes,  Oeax,  and  Nau*ime- 
don,  by  Clymene.  Catreu*  had  given  his  daughter 
Clymene  and  her  sister  Aerope  to  Nauplius,  to 
be  carried  to  a  foreign  brad ;  but  Nauplius  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope  to  Plisthenes,  who 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Pulamedes  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  and  as  Nauplius  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  an  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  the 
return  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  tbey  approached  the 
coast  of  Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  danger- 
ous promontory  of  Caphareus.  The  sailors  thus 
misguided  suffered  shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the 
waves  or  by  the  sword  of  Naupliua 

Nauportus  (06er  or  Upper  LaAaek\  an  ancient 
and  important  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisri, 
situated  on  the  river  Nauportus  (Aui&acA),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Saras,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aemona 
(ZrfiioaeA),  which  was  only  15  mile*  from  it.  The 
name  of  Nauportus  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube 
and  the  Savns  to  this  place  and  here  built  the 
town  ;  and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  again  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owe*  it*  origin  to  a 
piece  of  bad  etymology. 

Nauslcaa  (Naurucda),  daughter  of  Alcinou*, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father,  when  he  was 
sli in wrecked  on  the  coast 

Nauslthdua  (Nawlflooi),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon,  was  the 
father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor,  and  king  of 
the  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from  Hyperia  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Scheria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

Nautaca  (Nafroxa:  Nahkeb  or  Ke*i\  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  E.  part  of  iu 
course. 

Nautea.    [Naotia  Obnr.] 

Nautla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Nantes,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii, 
all  of  whom  were  surnamcd  Jtmtili,  frequently  held 
the  highest  office*  of  state  in  the  early  time*  of  the 
republic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gente* 
they  disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nava  (AToAe),  a  W.  tributary  or  the  Rhine  in  Gaul, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Bimgn. 

Navalla  or  Naballa,  a  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  E. 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navlui,  Attnj,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priacua  Thi*  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and 
to  name  the  three  new  one*  after  himself  and  two 
of  hi*  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Navius,  because 
Romulus  had  originally  arranged  the  equite*  under 
theysanction  of  the  auspice*,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  tbe  same 
sanction.  The  tale  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tar- 
quinius thereupon  commanded  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done,  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
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Wens,  declared  that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a 
whetstone  and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Nanus  im- 
mediately cut  it.  Hit  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the  place 
where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  beside 
the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved.  Attus 
Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography,  making 
Attus  an  old  prnenomen,  though  we  frequently  find 
the  name  written  Attius. 

Naxos  (Nc^ot :  Nd^iot).  1.  (Aara),  an  islnnd 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclodes, 
is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  f«>r  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  legends  about  Dionysus. 
Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  after 
she  hnd  been  deserted  by  Theseus.  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prised,  and  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Parian.  —  Naxos  is  frequently 
colled  IXa  (Aia)  by  the  poets,  which  was  one  of 
it*  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  StrongyU 
(SrpoyyifAq)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
IHonyrias  (Aiowatit)  from  its  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Throcians  and  then  by 
Canons,  and  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  a 
Corion  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  Ionian  a,  who  hnd  emigrated  from 
Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisistratus,  who 
established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.&  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristagonu,  to  subdue  Naxos  ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  their  attempt,  Aristagoras, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  from  Persia.  In  490  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphcroes,  conquered  Naxos,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  Naxions 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480).  They  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(471),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  aura 
called  Naxos ;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Trogaea  and  Lestadae.  —  2,  A 
Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  waa  founded  B.  c  735  by  the  Chalcidians 
of  Kuboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  in  only  5  or  6  years  after  its  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Catana  and  Leontini.  It  was  for 
a  time  subject  to  Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gelo ;  but 
it  soon  recovered  its  independence,  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  Messana,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  50  years  afterwards 
(358)  the  remains  of  the  Naxions  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachus,  and  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  Mt  Taurus,  to  which  the  name 
of  Touromenium  was  given.  [Taukominium.] 

Naxuana  (NafcwaVa:  NaMuvan),  a  city  of 
Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxcs,  near  the  confines 
of  Media. 

Naxareth,  Naxara  (Nafaptt,  or  -*V,  or  -d" : 
Nafafaiof,  Nafwpalos,  Noxarenus,  Nozarcus :  «- 
NtmraJk),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
of  the  plain  of  Eadraclon. 
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Naaianxua  (Wa(iar£6s :  NaCayfyrJf},  a  city  of 
Cappadoeia,  on  the  road  from  Archelais  to  Tyana, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Naaianaen.    Its  site  is  doubtful 

Neaero  (Nratpa),  the  name  of  several  nymphs, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

He  ae thai  (Nvaidot :  Nieto),  a  river  in  Bruttium 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Nealces  (NedAxvfs),  a  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  A  rut  us,  n.  c  245. 

Neandrfa  (NcdVopeta :  Nfewopm,  pi),  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  au 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Neanthw  (N#dV0n»\  of  Cysicum,  lived  about 
B.C.  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
ltscus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  of  Isocrates. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally  of  history. 

Neap61.ii  (KfdwoAtT:  NeawoAiriff,  Neapolita- 
nus).  I.  In  Europe.  L  (Napoli  or Nuplee),  a  city  in 
Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethus,  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumse,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place  called  Parthen5pe  (T\ap6tw6*r\),  after  the 
Siren  of  that  n*in)(*.  H  once  we  find  the  town 
called  Parthcnope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  44  New  City,"  because  it  was  re- 
garded simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighlxturing 
city  of  Cumae.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  2  parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cuntne  by  the  Samnites, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  Cumaeans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded  ;  whereupon  the  old 
quarter  was  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neapolis.  There  has  been  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2  quarters ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  the  R.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethus.  In  b.  c.  327  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  however 
to  retain  iu  Greek  constitution.  At  a  later  period 
it  became  a  municipium,  and  finally  a  Roman 
colony.  Under  the  Romans  the  2  quarters  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire ;  and 
its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  luxurious  life  of 
iu  Greek  population,  made  it  a  favourite  resi- 
dence with  many  of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman 
style.  The  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  exactly  the  some  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  E.  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebethus, 
whereas  the  Utter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  delta  Madalena ;  but  the  modem  city  on 
the  other  hand  extends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  since  the  islnnd  of  Megaris,  on 
which  the  Cartel  del  Ore  now  stands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  times  between  Pousilypum  and  Neapolis. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  there  were  worm 
baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullus,  and  the 
villa  Pausilypi  or  Pausilypuro,  bequeathed  by  Ve- 
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dius  Pollio  to  Augustus,  and  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between 
Naples  and  Puxxuoli,  at  the  entnuce  of  which  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown.— 2.  A  part  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Syracusab.]  —  8.  (Napotf).  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  for  its 
warm  bath*.  — 4.  (Kavallo\  a  sea-port  town  in 
Thrace,  subsequently  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Strvmonic  gulf,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

—  IX  In  Ana  and  Africa.  L  {Soda  AWoo,  or 
near  it),  a  small  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  N.  of  Mvcale  and  S.W.  of  Ephetna.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  Maratbxsium.  — 8,  3. 
Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Harpasa,  the 
other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn- 
dns.  —  4.  (Tutinek  •  Ru.),  in  Pisidia  S.  of  Antioch; 
afterwards  reckoned  to  Galatia.—  6.  In  Palestine, 
the  Sychem  or  Sychar  of  Scripture  (2ux*>,  1»- 
X*V,  luttfia,  Joseph.:  Na&lous),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mte.  Ebal  and  Geriiim,  and  was  the  re- 
ligious capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
built  npon  Mt.  Qcriaim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrranns,  nc  129.  Its  (till  name,  nnder 
the  Romans,  was  Flavin  Nrnpolis.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  — 6.  A  small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King's  Canal.  —  7.  In 
Egypt  [Caini].  — 8.  In  N.  Africa  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modern  Tripoli 

—  9.  (Afaoo/).  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus 
Neapolitans  (Gulf  of  HamntamH).  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  libera  ci  vitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptrtl'-mv,  a  colony. 

N  earth ui  (Neapxet),  •  distinguished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolia,  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip, by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participating  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  ac.  325,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  326, 
and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  in  February,  325. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Rhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  previously  married.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
received  the  government  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In 
317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his  march  against 
Eiimene*,  and  in  314  he  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus. — Nearchus  left  a 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  44  Indica." 

Sebo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  R  side 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was  in  the  8. 
part  of  the  range  called  Aharim.  It  waa  on  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Moses 

died. 

Nebrddes  Monies,  the  principal  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole  of  the 
island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines. 

Neco  or  IT  echo  (Nwaff,  N«x«**,  Ncxew*,  Nc- 
,ra«'f,  Ncxasf),  son  of  Psnmmetiehus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  ac.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise,  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf ;  but  he 
desisted  from  the  work,  according  to  Herodotus, 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  con- 
structing it  only  for  the  use  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. But  the  greatest  and  moat  interesting 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is 
the  circumnavigation  of  Afrira  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  his  service,  who  set  sail  from  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  accomplishing  the  voyage  in  somewhat  more 
than  2  years,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Hi*  military  expeditions  were  distinguished  at  first 
by  brilliant  success,  which  wan  followed,  however, 
by  the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  his 
inarch  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  ho 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Jotiab,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  waa  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necfao  advanced  to  the 
F.uphrates,  where  he  conquered  tbe  Babylonians 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Circesiura,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  established  a  garrison.  After  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  town  of  Cadytis, 
probably  Jerusalem.  In  606,  Nebuchadnessar 
attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho,  and  would 
appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt  itself.  In  601 
Necho  died  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psaramia  or  Psammuthis. 

Nectanabia,  Nectan&bus,  or  NectanSbes  (N«*- 
raVafis,  NstrrdVsfot,  NfrroWfus).  L  King  of 
Egypt,  the  1st  of  the  3  sovereigns  of  the  Seben- 
nite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nephentea  on  the 


about  B.  c  374,  and  in  tbe  following  year  succe 
fully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  force 
under  Pharnabazus  and  Iphicratea.  He  died  after 
a  reign  of  10  yean,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos. 
—  8.  The  nephew  of  Tachos,  deprived  the  latter 
of  the  sovereignty  in  361,  with  the  assistance  of 
Agesilaus.  For  some  time  be  defeated  all  the 
at  tern  pu  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  to  recover 
Egypt,  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  himself,  and 
despairing  of  making  any  further  resistance,  he 
tied  into  Aethiopia,  350.  Nectanabis  was  the  3rd 
king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

Hide  (Nt'&a;  Bmxi)%  a  river  in  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Ml  Cerausion,  a  branch  of 
Mt  Lycaeus,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  M es- 
se nia,  and  between  Messcnia  and  Klis. 

Negra  or  Negraaa  (t&  Nryoova :  £/-Afo*ra,  N. 
of  Marth),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  by 
Aelius  Callus. 

Neleua  (Ni»X«rft).  L  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daughter 
of  Salrooneus.  Poseidon  once  visited  Tyro  in 
the  form  of  the  river-god  En  i pens,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Peliaa  and  Neleua. 
To  conceal  her  shame  she  exposed  the  two  boys 
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bat  they  were  found  and  reared  by  some  country- 
men.  Thcv  subsequently  learnt  their  parentage  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Ioicos, 
who  hod  married  their  mother,  they  seised  the 
throne  of  Ioicos,  excluding  Ae»on,  the  son  of 
Cretheu*  and  Tyro.  But  Pelia*  soon  afterwards 
expeled  hi*  brother,  and  thus  became  aole  king. 
Thereupon  Neleus  went  with  Melampus  and  Hia* 
to  Pylos,  which  his  uncle  Apbarcus  gave  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  thus  became  king.  8everal  towns 
of  this  name  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  city 
of  Neleiu  or  of  hit  ton  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in 
Messenia,  Pylos  in  Elia,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ; 
the  last  of  which  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  connection  with  Nelcus  and  Nestor. 
Neleus  was  married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Am- 
phioa  of  Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and 
a  Thcban  woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Pericly- 
menus,  and  Peru,  though  he  had  in  all  12  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  of  Iphitus,  refused  to 
grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to  bike 
vengeance,  Hercules  afterwards  marched  against 
Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor:  some  later  writers  add  that 
Neleus  himself  was  also  killed.  Neleus  was  now 
attacked,  and  his  dominions  plundered  by  Augeas, 
king  of  the  Epeans ;  but  the  attacks  of  the  hitter 
were  repelled  by  Nestor.  The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  the  Nelldae,  were  eventually  expelled  from 
their  kingdom  by  the  Heroclidoe,  and  migrated  for 
the  most  port  to  Athens.  —  8.  The  younger  son  of 
Codrus,  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother 
Medon  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his  lameness, 
and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favour  of 
Medon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colo- 
nists who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded 
Miletus.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists 
who  settled  in  Priene.  Another  Bon  headed  a 
body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  inhabitant*  of 
Issue,  after  they  bad  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
in  a  war  with  the  Carians.  — •  8.  Of  Scep- 
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«ia,  the  son  of  Coriscus,  wa*  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
and  Tbeophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed 
to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
as  connected  with  Neleus  and  bis  heirs,  is  related 
elsewhere  (p.  86,  a]. 

Nelldee,  Neleladee,  and  Neieltu  (Ni7A«»u», 

N»jA»«t5i7»,  Nrj\ijw),  patronymic*  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilo- 
chus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Hemauxtu  (Nemauaenais :  NUmea),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Nurbonensis,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  and  a  Roman  colony. 
It  was  situated  inland  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
highroad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  S.  slope 
of  M.  Ceveoua.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Anton ines  come. 
Though  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Roman  remains  at  Nsnaes,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  perfect  N.  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient 
Nemausus  wo*  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  ore  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Mutton  Girrc*,  a  name  given  to 
a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pomi  dm  Gard,  consisting  of 
8  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and 
180  fret  in  height. 


Nemea  (Nspea,  Ion.  N«m«*),  a  valley  in  Ar- 
golis  between  Cleonae  and  Phlias,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Neroean  lion.  [See  p.  SOB,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne- 
meua  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other  year. 
(See  Diet  of  Antio.  art  AVasea.) 

Nemesianus,  M.  Aurellus  Olymplua,  a  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Cams  (a.  d.  283),  carried  off 
the  prise  in  all  the  poetical  contests  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthful  prince  Nume- 
nanus  alone,  who  honoured  him  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  dispute,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  verse. 
We  are  told  that  N ernes ian us  was  the  author  of 
poems  upon  fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatics ;  all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  CymegeHeo^  extending  to  325  hexameter 
lines,  which,  in  so  far  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expression  ore  concerned,  in  tome  degree  iui  " 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  Stem,  published  along 
with  Gratius  Faltscus,  Hal.  Sox.  1832. 

Nemesis  (N^*«<m),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  most 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  her  a  daughter  of  Erebus  or  of  Ocean  us. 
She  is  a  personification  of  the  moral  reverence  for 
law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  committing  a  culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  Liter  writers, 
as  Herodotus  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappiness  to  mortals  ;  and  he  who 
is  blessed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
cessive  human  happiness.    Nemesis  was  thus  a 


check  upon  extravagant  favours  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune ;  and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  the  Erinnyet, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckless  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  [Adrahtia,  No.  2],  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rham- 
nusis,  the  Utter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  virgin  divinity :  in  the  more 
ancient  works  ahe  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical  tradition 
that  Zeus  begot  by  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Rhamnusis. 

Nemeslui  (NtMcVtot),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  On  tie  Nature  qf  Man,  is  called  bishop  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  philosophical 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  praised  by 
all  who  have  read  iu  Edited  by  Matthaei,  Halae, 
8va  1802. 

Hemetacunv  [Nxmbtocbnna.] 

Nemetes  or  Nemetae,  a  people  in  Gallia  BeU 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
miigus,  subsequently  Nemetae  (•Sf*rt(fr  at  Spires). 

Nemetocennn  or  Nemetae um  (Arm*),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebatea  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently  Atrebali,  whence  iu  modern  name. 

Nemorenais  Locus.  [Aojcia.J 
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Nemoasua.  [Arvsrnl] 

Neobulo.  [Archilochus.] 

Nedcaesarfa  {Ntoncuaofnla ;  Nsoiraiffapsfa  (Nec- 
cacsariensis).  1.  (A'ubar),  the  capital,  tinder  the 
Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemon  iacus,  in  A  sin 
Minor,  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  63  Roman  miles 
E.  of  A  ma*  in.  It  was  a  splendid  city,  and  U  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  council  held  there 
in  a.d.  314.— 2.  (Kulat-en-Nrj*rf  Rou),  afbrtress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

If  eon  (tUetr :  N«wr<ot,  Utwalos),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  E.  foot  of  ML  Tithorea, 
a  branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  80  stadia  from 
Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  and  named  Tithirea  (Tifopea: 
TtBoptvs)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one.  Tithona 
was  situated  at  the  modern  Veiilza,  and  Neon  at 
Palea-Fiva,  between  4  and  5  miles  N.  of  Velitza, 
Tithorca  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained  an  unimportant, 
though  fortitied  place. 

Neontlchos  (Mor  rct'xoi,  i.  e.  AVw  Wuii).  L 
(Aimubjik\  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Herrous,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardene, 
30  stadia  inland  from  Larissa.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
account  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolians  of 
Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the  Pulasgians  of  I^arissa. 
^™  2.  A  fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Chersonesus. 

Neoptolemuj  (Ncoirr^Xcnof).  L  Also  called 
Pyrrhua,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes  ;  according  to  soma  he  was 
a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigcnia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  lather  to 
the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
he  had  fair  (wv$6t)  hair,  or  because  Achilles, 
while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrba.  He  was  called  Neoptolemus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  had  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  he  had  come  late  to 
Troy.  From  his  father  he  is  sometimes  called 
Achiltide*,  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, Petide*  and  Atactics.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Scyros  in  the  palace  of  Lyco- 
medes, and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  because 
it  bad  been  prophesied  by  Hclenus  that  Neopto- 
lemus and  Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one 
of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
lemus, and  by  her  he  became  the  father  of  Molossus, 
Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialus.  Respecting  his 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  the  traditions  differ.  It  is  related  tliat  Neo- 
ptolemus returned  home  by  land,  because  he  had 
been  forewarned  by  Helenas  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  at  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  Neoptolemus  lived  in  Phthia, 


the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  bare  he  married 
Hermione,  whom  her  father  Menelaua  sent  to  him 
from  Sparta.  According  to  others  Neoptolemus 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  Orestes.  Most  writers  relate  that  he  aban- 
doned his  native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled 
in  Epirus,  where  be  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Moloesian  kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he 
was  murdered ;  but  the  reason  of  bis  visiting 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  be  was 
slain,  are  differently  related.  Some  say  he  went 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the  god, 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  meant 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.  Some  relate 
that  be  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Hermione,  and 
others,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple,  or  by  Machae- 
reus,  the  son  of  Daetas.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Delphi;  and  he  was  worshipped  there  as  a  hero.^ 
2.  L  King  of  Epirus,  was  son  of  Alcetas  l~,  and 
father  of  Alexander  In  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Neoptolemus  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Arvmbas  or  A  fry  baa 
till  his  death,  about  B.C.  360.  — 8.  IL  King  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  At  his  father's  death  in  326,  be  was 
probably  a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aeacide*.  It 
was  not  till  302  that  die  Epiroto,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Aeacides,  rose 
in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neoptolemus 
in  his  stead.  The  Utter  reigned  for  the  space  of  6 
years,  but  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with 
Pyrrhus  in  296.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
sassinated by  Pyrrhua.  — ■  4.  A  Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Armenia.  In  321  he 
revolted  from  Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter.— 6.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  and  brother  of  Archelaus.  —  6.  An 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.^7. 
Of  Paros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  the 
Scholia&ts. 

NepSte,  Nepe  or  Nepet  (Nepesinus:  AVr-0, 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  salt  us  Ciminius 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  and  gates 
of  Etruria  (dauttra  portaeque  Ktruriae^  Liv.  vi.  9). 
It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony.  There  are  still  remains  at  Nepi  of  the 
wails  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nephele  (Ne^t'Aij),  wife  of  Athamas  and  mother 
of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Helle  is  called  AV- 
pficfcu  by  Ovid.    For  details  see  Athamas. 

Nephelis  (N«f>*Aii),n  small  town  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  Anemurium 
and  Antiochia. 

Nepbiris  (N^«p«),  a  fortified  town  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  rock  near 
the  coast. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a 
nativo  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
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and  died  daring  the  reign  of  Augustus,  No  other 
particular*,  with  regard  to  bit  personal  history, 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  the  following  pieces,  all  of  which  are  now 
lost  1.  drMica,  an  Epitome  of  Universal  History, 
probably  in  3  books,  to  which  Catullus  appenrs  to 
ullude  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
2.  Kremplorum  Ltiri,  probably  a  collection  of  re- 
markable sayings  and  doings.  3.  De  Virit  lUn*- 
{ribut,  perhaps  the  same  work  at  the  preceding, 
quoted  under  a  different  title.  4.  Vita  Ciceroni*. 
5.  Epittalae  ad  Cictrtmem.  6.  De  HiMoricit. — There 
is  still  extant  a  work  entitled  Vitae  EmUentium 
J mperatorunL,  containing  biographies  of  several 
distinguished  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  the  production  of  Corne- 
lius 'Nepos.  In  all  M8S.,  however,  this  work  is 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilins  Pro  bus,  living 
under  Theodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  aero,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 
life  of  Atticut,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  ore  expressly  attributed  to  Corne- 
lias Nepos.  These  2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned 
to  Cornelius  Nepos ;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  At  the  same  time  their  style  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 
later  empire  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Pro  bus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality 
epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The 
most  useful  editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Sta- 
veren,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat  1773;  by  Txachucke,  8vo. 
Ootting.  1804  ;  by  Bremi,  8vo.  Zurich,  1820 ;  and 
by  Roth,  Basil  8vo.  1841. 

Nepos,  Julius,  last  emperor  bat  one  of  the  West, 
a.  i).  474 — 475,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  Nepos  easily  deposed 
Glycerius,  who  wns  regarded  at  Constantinople  as 
an  usurper  [GLVcaaius]  ;  but  he  was  in  his  torn 
deposed  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
claimed his  son  Romulus.  Nepos  fled  into  Dal- 
maris,  where  be  was  killed  in  480. 

Nepotianus,  Flavins  Popillua,  son  of  Eutropio, 
the  half-sister  of  Cons  tan  line  the  Oreat,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  350,  but  was 
slain  by  Marcelltnus,  the  general  of  the  usurper 
Mnsrnentius,  after  a  reign  of  28  days. 

Neptaans,  called  Poseidon  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  [  Po- 
sbidon.]  Neptunus  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a 
maritime  people,  tho  marine  divinities  are  rarely 
mentioned,  and  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 
what  day  in  the  year  wns  set  apart  as  the  festival 
of  Neptunus,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
23rd  of  July  (X.  Kal.  Scxt.).  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  not  far  from  the  tepta.  At 
his  festival  the  people  formed  tents  (umbrae)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  feasting  and  drinking.  (Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Nep- 
ttmaiia).  When  a  Roman  commander  set  sail  with 
a  fleet,  he  first  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Neptunus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  Roman 
poets  Neptanus  is  completely  identilied  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attributes 
of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

Neratlus  Priscus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Trajan 
sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ncratius  his 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  con- 
siliarii.    His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Neriis  or  Nereia  (Ni»p«t,,  in  Horn.  Hvpjts\  a 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially 
in  the  plural,  Nereides  (Nqpctosr,  Nqpqttss)  to 
indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  Nereida  were  the  marine  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradistinction  from  the  Naiades, 
or  the  nymphs  of  freBh  water,  and  the  Otw- 
aioVt,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Their 
names  ore  not  the  same  in  all  writers  ;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling 
with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
especially  to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in 
seaport  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poets 
refer  portly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  abode.  They  arc  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens ;  and  they  are  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 
Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
and  half  fishes. 

Nerelus,  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and  Achilles. 

Neretum  or  Neritum  (Neretinus :  M»r6o),  a 
town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria  in  the  8.  of  Italy. 

Nereus  (Nqptvt),  son  of  Pont  us  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  dwelt  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes ;  and  in  the  story  of  Hercules 
be  acts  a  prominent  part,  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  and  Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Virgil  (Am.  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
as  his  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  to  his  old  age,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented 
with  pointed  sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

Nerlcui.  [Liucab.] 

Nerine,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.  [Nkrkis.] 
Nerio,  Neriene,  or  Nerienis.  [Mars.] 
Neritum,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca,  [Ithaca.] 
Nerltus.  a  smally  rocky  island  near  Ithaea, 
erroneously  supposed  hy  some  to  be  Ithaca  itself. 

Nerlum,  also  called  Celtlcum  (C.  Finislerre), 
a  promontory  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promontory  ia  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Nero,  Claudius.  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified 
u  brave  "  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4  sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  n.  c. 
312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended.—2.  C,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  praetor  212,  and  was  sent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  HasdrubaL,  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Saliimtor. 
Nero  marched  into  the  S.  of  Itoly  ngaiust  Hanui- 
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bal,  whom  lie  defeated.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  hi*  col- 
league M.  Living  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to 
cruih  Hasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
arid  slain  on  the  river  Metaurus.  This  great 
battle,  which  probably  saved  Rome,  gave  a  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metauruia  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus.  HoraU  Carm.  iv.  4. 

Nero  was  censor,  204,  with  M.  Livius.  —  3. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  fur  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  consul  202,  when  he  obtained  Africa 
as  his  province,  bnt  hit  fleet  suffered  to  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.— 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seized,  should 
be  kept  confined  tiil  Catiline  was  pot  down.™ 6. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  son  of  the  last,  lie  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
with  L.  Autonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (41)  ;  and 
when  this  town  surrendered,  he  passed  over  to 
Sox.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaea.  On  a  reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (40),  be  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Rome.  Li  via,  who  possessed  great  beauty, 
excited  the  passion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrendered  by  ber  husband,  being  then  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  son  Drusus. 
Nero  died  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons. 

Nero.  L  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Oermanicus  Caesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was  L. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  d.  50),  and  was 
called  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
Nero  was  born  at  Antium,  on  the  15th  of  Decern- 
ber,  a.  d.  37.  Shortly  after  bis  adoption  by  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  married 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Mesaalina 
(53).  Among  his  early  instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  was  fond  of 
the  arts,  and  made  verses ;  but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippina  secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of  Nero*  first 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a  quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Britannicus  and  raise 
hint  to  his  fathers  place  ;  whereupon  Nero  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment 
where  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Bureaus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
tune  the  young  emperor  indulged  his  licentious 
inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neglected  his 
wife  for  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sa- 
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bina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  abandoned  woman 
aspired  to  become  the  emperor's  wife ;  but  since 
she  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  her  design  while 
Agrippina  lived,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  urge  Nero 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Accordingly  in  59, 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  order,  with 
the  approbation  at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  destruc- 
tion either  of  the  mother  or  the  son.  Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  the 
punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and  said  that 
he  was  haunted  by  bis  mother's  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in  fresh  riot, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a  band  of  flat- 
terers. He  did  not,  however,  immediately  marry 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  by  fear  of 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the  death  of  Burrhus 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public 
affairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nero 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  he  divorced  hi* 
wife  Octavia,  and  in  18  day*  married  Poppaea. 
Not  satisfied  with  putting  away  his  wife,  be  falsely 
charged  ber  with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to 
the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death.  —  In  64  the  great  fire  at  Roma 
happened.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order, 
as  some  ancient  writers  a&sert.  Out  of  the  14 
regiones  of  Rome  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
3  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7  other*  only  a 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperor 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  bis  pur- 
poses by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  even 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  wealth.  With  these 
means  he  began  to  erect  his  sumptuous  golden 
palace,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  splendour 
which  almost  surpasses  belief.  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a  colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  high. 
The  odium  of  the  conflagration  which  the  emperor 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  throw 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  —  The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  but  (65)  led  to 
the  organisation  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  usually  called  Pisa's  conspiracy,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  Tho 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
himself,  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  plot  In  the  same  year,  Pop- 
paea died  of  a  kick,  which  her  brutal  husband 
gave  her  in  a  fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  Messalliua.  The 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a  cata- 
logue of  his  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  tho 
object  of  his  fear  ;  and  almost  every  month  was 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some 
distinguished  man.  Among  hi*  other  victims 
were  Thrasea  Paetus  and  Barea  Soranus,  both 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
67  Nero  paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in 
the  contests  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterwards  sus- 
pended by  hi*  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  ho 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  anti- 
cipated br  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
had  long  been  tired  of  its  oppressor;  and  tho 
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storm  at  length  broke  out  in  Goal,  where  Julim 
V index,  the  governor,  openly  railed  the  standard 
of  revolt.  HU  example  was  followed  by  Galba, 
who  wm  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia, 
Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops,  but 
he  only  assumed  the  title  of  legatua  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people.  Soon  after  these  newt 
reached  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  was 
praefectus  praetorio  along  with  Tigellinus,  per- 
suaded the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nero  was 
immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from  the  palace 
at  night  with  a  few  freedraen,  and  made  his  way  to 
a  boose  about  4  mile*  from  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  his  freedman  Phaon.  Here  he  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound,  when  he  heard  the-  trampling 
of  the  horses  on  which  his  pursuers  were  mounted. 
The  centurion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  Nero  saying,  **  It  is  too  late. 
Is  this  your  fidelity  ?n  expired  with  a  horrid 
stare.  Nero's  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced, 
and  the  lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a  good 
education,  and  with  no  talent  for  his  high  station, 
he  was  placet!  in  a  position  of  danger  from  the 
first.  He  was  sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display, 
and  then  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy 
his  expenses  ;  he  was  timid,  and  by  consequence 
he  became  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger  ;  and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poisoning 
of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  another.  But, 
contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was,  there  are  many 
persons  who,  in  the  same  situation,  might  run  the 
same  guilty  career.  He  was  only  m  his  31st 
year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 
power  for  18  years  and  8  months.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Julia,  tbe  sister  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  —  The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domittus  Corbulo  [Cohbulo],  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  [Pa  hu- 
mus). —  8.  Eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Sejanus,  who 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  sons  of  Germanicus  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  throne  for  himself. 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 
second  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  would  secure  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  in  a.  d.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
and  was  there  either  starved  to  death  or  perished 
by  his  own  hands. 

Nertobrlga.  1.  (  Valera  la  vieja),  a  town  in 
Hispania  liaetiea,  with  the  suroaroo  Concordia 
Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which  Polybius 
calls  (xxxv.  2)  Ercobrica  f  Epc4l><«a).  — - 8.  (Al- 
mimay,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensia on  the  road  from  Exnerita  to  Caesar- 
angiista. 

Nerolum,  a  fortified  place  in  Lucania  on  the 
Via  Popilia, 

Nerva,  Cocceius.  1.  M. ,  consul  b.  c.  86,  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  between  M.  Antonius  and 
Octavianus,  40,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cocceius 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5.  28).— 2.  M  , 
probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  consul 
A.  D.  22.  In  33,  he  resolutely  starved  himself 
"to  death,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  Ti- 
berius, whose  constant  companion  he  was.  He 
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was  a  celebrated  jurist  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Digest— 3.  1L,  the  son  of  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably father  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a  celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest  under  the 
name  of  Nerva  Filius.  —  4.  M.,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  d.  96-98,  was  born  at  Naruia,  in  Umbria,  a.  o. 
32.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian,  71,  nnd  with 
Domitian,  90.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor  at 
Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  penal- 
ties, and  some  were  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  reign,  Nerva  swore  that  hu 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word,  even  when  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  Calpurnius  Crassus.  Though 
Nerva  was  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess much  energy  and  vigour  ;  and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused. 
Though  his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nerva 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Par- 
thenius  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  vigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  L'lpius 
Trajan  us,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  tbe  27th 
of  January,  a.  d.  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Hervli,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sab  is  (Sun tire)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Arduenna.  They  were 
divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  the  Centrones, 
Grudii,  Levaci,  Plcumoxii  and  GeidunL  In  B.  c 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
slaughter  that  out  of  60,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  only  500  were  left. 

Nesactlum,  a  town  in  Istria  on  tbe  river  Arsia, 
token  by  the  Romans,  B.  c  177. 

Nesi*  (NitUa),  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  between  Puteolt  and  Neapolis,  and 
opposite  Mt.  Pausilypus.  This  island  was  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

Nesaonis  (Nsrowrfs),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Peneus,  and  N.  E.  of  Larasa, 
is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but  in  winter  is 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banks.  Nesaonis  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Boc- 
bcis  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  vast  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  for  its  waters  through  the  rocks  of  Tetnpe. 

Ncssus  (Nfarot),  a  centaur,  who  carried  Deia- 
nira  across  the  river  Eventu,  but,  attempting  to 
run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  afterwards  became  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.    See  pp.  310,  31 1. 

NeetOT  (NcVrarp),  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Ncleu* 
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and  Chloris,  husband  of  Eurydice  and  father  of  Pi- 
■idice,  Polycoste,  Perseus,  Stratiua,  Aretus,  Eche- 
phron,  Pisistratus,  AntDochus,  and  Thrasymedes. 
Some  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Eurydice,  Nea- 
ter married  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and 
aister  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  else- 
where doKcribcd  as  the  wife  of  Strophius,  and  the 
mother  of  Pylades.  When  Hercules  invaded  the 
country  of  Nelcus,  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone 
was  spared,  either  because  lie  was  absent  from 
Pylos,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Neator  was  a  distin- 
guished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  of  the  La- 
pithac  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  banters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  he  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
over  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
bis  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pyloa,  where  Zeus  granted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent  and 
brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
of  Nestor.    On  this  point  see  p.  471,  a. 

Nest6rfdes  (Nf<rroo»iji),  L  e.  a  son  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus, 

Nestorius,  a  celebrated  Haereainrch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  u.  428,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Epheaus,  431.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  banished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  450.  Nestorius  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  divine  and  human  nature 
attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Theotoau  (Osertfcoi )  or 
"Mother  of  God."  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Neatus,  sometimes  NesSttS  (N/otos:  Afcsto 
by  the  Greeks,  Karan  by  the  Turks),  a  river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mt  Rhodope,  flows  S.  E., 
and  mils  into  the  Acgaean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Neaus.   [0*niadak  ] 

Netum  (Nctlnns:  Nolo  Antiquo  near  Afofo),  a 
town  m  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a  de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Neuri  (Ntvpoi,  N«vpo(),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaca,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not  of 
Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a  plague  of  serpents,  they  settled  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyras  (Dniester). 
They  were  esteemed  skilful  in  enchantment 

Nevirnom.    [Noviodunum,  No.  2.] 

Nlcaa*  (N«*afa:  Nticeucfa,  NtKosvs,  Nicoeensis, 
Nicenais).  L  (Izmik,  Ru.),  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  Ascanta  (fxnik)  in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  times  by  a 
town  called  Attaea,  and  afterwards  by  a  settlement 
of  the  Bottiaeans,  called  Ancore  or  Helicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus  built  on 
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the  same  spot  a  city  which  he  named  after  him  self, 
Antigonea;  but  Lysimachus  soon  after  changed  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Under 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  with  Nicotnedia  the 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.  The  Roman  emperors 
bestowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  benefits, 
which  are  recorded  on  its  coins.  Its  position,  at 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  roads  leading 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  the 
centre  of  a  large  traffic.  It  ia  very  famous  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Oecu- 
menical Council,  which  Constantine  convoked  in 
a.  d.  325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well  known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  added 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  call  it)  also 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  A  second 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  images.  In  the  very  year  of  the  great 
Council,  Nicaea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Valens  in  3C8. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks :  it  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks 
in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan 
Soliman;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Crusaders  in 
1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  emperor 
Theodoras  Laacaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital  of 
a  separate  kingdom  ;  in  which  hia  followers  main- 
tained themselves  with  various  success  against  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Seljuks  of  Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  12fil  re- 
gained Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nicaea 
was  finally  taken  by  Orchan  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Iznik,  the  modern 
Nicaea,  is  a  poor  village  of  about  100  houses  ;  but 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain 
almost  complete,  exhibiting  4  large  and  2  small  gates. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  2  moles  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  of 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ;  in  this  last 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  point  from  which 
all  the  4  gates  were  visible,  so  great  was  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  city  was  built  2.  (JVt7u£>) 
a  city  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
on  the  W.  of  the  river  Cophen.  —  3.  (Prob,  Zfem- 
poor,  Ru.),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Jelum)  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Porua.  —  4.  A  fortress  of  the  Epicne- 
midian  Leerians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  it  commanded.  From  its  important 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece 
with  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dynast 
Phalaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War, 
a.  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  it  is  found,  at 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aetolians.  —  6.  In  Illyria.  (Nicia].  —  6. 
An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in  Corsica.— 7. 
( iVitja,  Afae),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  a 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a  colony  of  Mossilia,  and 
subject  to  that  city ;  hence  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  Gaul,  though  it  was  just  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  first  became  important  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  preached  there 
by  Nosariua  at  an  early  period. 
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Nicander  (NtxayZpot).  1.  King  of  Sparta,  ton 
of  Charilaut,  and  father  of  Theopompus,  reigned 
about  b.  c.  809 — 770.  —2.  A  Greek  poet,  gram- 
marian and  physician,  wag  a  native  of  Claros  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  U  frequently  called 
a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  aji  pears 
to  have  flourished  about  b.  c  185—135.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Nieander  only  two  poenu  arc  ex- 
tant, one  entitled  7Vr*aca(©r|piajrd),  which  consists 
of  nearly  1000  hexameter  lines,  and  UvaU  of  veno- 
mous animal*  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
another  entitled  AUripkinmiea  ('AA^^/iaira), 
which  consists  of  more  than  600  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  ancients  his  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
His  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
obscure  ;  and  his  works  arc  now  scarcely  ever 
read  ai  poena,  and  arc  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  AltJ-iphcirmaca  in  1792 
Halae  ;  and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Lips. 

Nicanor  (NtadVtsp).  L  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Bactria,  b.  c. 
.130.  —  2.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  tbe  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Perdiccoi, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  when  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  Scteucus. 
—3.  A  Macedonian  officer  under  C asunder,  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater's 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Caasander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Attica  in 
318.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Cas- 
sander  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  admiral  of  Polysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  Cassander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nicarcho*  (Nfvopxot),  the  author  of  38  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Nicator,  Seleoeus.  fS«Laucus.J 

Nic«  (NUw),  called  Victoria  by  tbe  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus  (seal), 
Cratos  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  ngainst  the  Titans,  and  called 
upon  the  gods  for  assistance,  Nice  and  her  2  sisters 
were  the  first  who  came  forward,  and  Zeus  was  ao 
pleased  with  their  readiness,  that  ho  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice  had 
a  celebrated  temple  on  tbe  acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
She  is  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  especially  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
bones  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Athena,  but  has  wings,  and  carries  a  palm  or  a 
wreath,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  a  trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a 
shield. 

NicephSrlum  (Nuci^opior).  1.  (Rakkak\  a 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilecba  {el  Belikk), 
and  due  S.  of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleoeus.  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  tbe  Callinlctu  or  Cal- 
linicum  (KoAAfruroj  or  or),  tbe  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  by  Justinian.  Its  name  was 
again  changed  to  Leontopdlis,  when  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Lea  — 2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Pergnmm. 

Niceph&rlus  (Nurrj^pios),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence  Ti- 
granockrta.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Upper 
Tigris  ;  probably  identical  with  the  Centhitxa, 
or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

Nicephoru  (NiKi^pot).  L  Calliftus  Xnn- 
thopulua,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
originally  in  23  books,  of  which  there  are  1 8  extant, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephonis  compiled  from  the  works  of  his  predecessor*, 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  materials,  and  his  style 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Edited  by  Ducaeus,  Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  foL  — 2. 
Gregoraa.  [Grbgokas.]  —  8.  Patriarcha,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  tbe 
emperor  Constantino  V.  Copronyrous,  subsequently 
retired  into  a  convent,  and  was  rained  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was  denoted 
in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of  bis  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  tbe  most  important 
is  entitled  Bmiarimm  Jfiitoricum,  a  Bysantine 
history,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Edited 
by  Pctavius,  Paris,  1616. 

Nicer  (Xechar),  a  river  in  Germany  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Mamnhtim. 

Niceratuj  (NiinJpaToi).  L  Father  of  Nicias,  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general.  —  2.  Son  of  Nicias, 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrants,  to  whom  his  great 
wealth  was  no  doubt  a  temptation.  —  8.  A  Greek 
writer  on  plants,  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiudes 
of  Bithynia. 

Nicetaa  (Nunfrat).  1.  Acominatua,  also  called 
Cboniatee,  because  he  was  a  native  of  Chonae, 
formerly  Colossae,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byxantine  historians,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  or  the  12th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  13th 
centuries.  He  held  important  public  offices  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  a  faithful  description.  He  escaped  to 
Nicaea,  where  he  died  about  1216.  The  history 
of  Nioetas  consists  of  10  distinct  works,  each  of 
which  contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1 835.-2.  Eugeniauui,  lived  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  atul  wrote 
M  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Dmsilla  and  Cha- 
ricles,"  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

Nicia  (Enio  9),  a  tributary  of  the  Po  b  Oallia 
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Niclaa  (Nitclat).    L  A  celebrated  Athenian 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  waa  the  ton 
of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune.   Hit  property  was  valued  at  100  talents. 
From  this  cause,  combined  with  bis  unambitious 
character,  and  his  aversion  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations, he  was  naturally  brought  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  his  feilow-citixens. 
He  was  several  times  associated  with  Pericles,  as 
strategus  ;  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more  openly 
ai  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  demagogues 
of  Athens  ;  but  from  his  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  and  the  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.    lie  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
Eqmitet  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.    His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career ;  and  his  military  operations  ( 
were  almost  always  successful.     He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (b.c  422)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  Was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  (421).    For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.    In  415,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  Appointed  Alcibiades  and  I>amachns  to  the  com- 
mand.   Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.    But  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect ;  and  he  set  sail  tor  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.    Alcibiades  was  soon  after, 
wards  recalled  (Alcibiadbb]  ;  and  the  sole  com- 
mand was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Symcusans  in  the  autumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  Sicel  tribes 
in  the  island.    In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ;  he  seised  Epi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  commenced 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse.    About  this  time 
Lamachus  was  slain,  in  a  skirmish  under  the 
walls.    All  the  attempts  of  the  Symcusans  to 
stop  the  circumvallation  failed.    The  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.   [OrLirpus.]    The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ;  and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Athenians  voted  reinforcements,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Euryme- 
don  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
his  command.    Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  (413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.    He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.    Demosthenes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempts  against  the  city  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  stege  and  return  to  Athens. 


readiness  for  departure,  wh* 
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To  this  Nicias  would  not  consent.    He  professed 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  at  home  ;  but  he 
nppears  to  have  bad  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
partv  amongst  the  Syracusans  themselves  were 
likely  in  no  long  time  to  facilitate  the  redaction  of 
the  city.    But  meantime  fresh  succours  arrived  for 
the  Symcusans  ;    sickness  was   making  ravages 
among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  Nicias 
himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Secret 
given  that  every  thing  should  be  in 
n  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.     The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament.    The  soothsayers  interpreted  the  event 
as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they  should 
not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval  I  tattle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.   They  were  now  masters 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
The  Athenians  were  again  decisively  defeated  ; 
and  having  thus  lost  their  fleet,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  land.    They  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  pat  to  death 
by  the  Syracusans.  —  2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul 
to  poison  the  king,  for  a  certain  reward.  Fabriciua 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indignation, 
but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhus  with 
notice  of  his  treachery.    He  is  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  tineas.—  3.  A  Coan  gramma- 
rian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.  ^4.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian painter,  flourished  about  b.  c.  820.    He  was 
the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Euphranor.  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  ail  painted  in  encaustic. 
One  of  his  greatest  paintings  was  a  representation 
of  the  infernal  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He 
refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although 
the  price  offered  for  it  was  60  talents. 

Niooch&rea  (Nuroxd*wt%  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonidea,  was  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes. 

Nicociea  (NMroaAni).  L  King  of  Salarais  in 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  succeeded  B.  c 
374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a  long  panegyric 
upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nicocles  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of 
the  reign  of  Nicocles.  —  He  is  said  to  hare  pe- 
rished by  a  violent  death,  bat  neither  the  period 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  recorded.  ~™  2. 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  daring  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ho 
was  at  Erst  one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonus  5  but  having  subsequently 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  be 


was  compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  310.  —  3.  Tyrant  of  Sieyon,  was  deposed 
by  Aratus,  after  a  reign  of  only  4  months,  251. 

Nlcocreon  (NiisowosW),  king  of  Salami*  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  took  part 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  the 
whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchos  to  be  poonded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  revenge  for  an 
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Which  the  Utter  had  offered  the  king,  when  he 
visited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

If  icolaus  Chalcocondylet.[CHALCOooNDYLK».] 

ViooULns  Damaacenoa,  a  Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Auguatua,  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  native 
of  Damascus,  and  a  ton  of  Antipater  and  Stratonice. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  bis  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  In  B.C.  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a  visit  to  Augustas  at 
Rome  ;  on  which  occasion  Augustus  made  Nicolaus 
a  present  of  tbe  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  AWeri, —  a  name  by  which  it 
continued  to  be  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works  °f  which  the  most  important  were :  —  1. 
A  life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  2.  An  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  144  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  3.  A  life  of  Augustus,  from  which 
we  have  some  extracts  made  by  command  of  Con* 
stun  tine  Porphyrogenitus.  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works, 
and  was  tbe  author  of  several  tragedies  and  co- 
medies :  Stobaeos  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  extending  to  44  lines.  Tbe  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Nioomlchua  (Nut6fiax°*)-  *•  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. See  p.  84,  a.  — 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  waa  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion  of 
Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nkxmackean 
/.VAira,  but  why  we  cannot  tell  ;  whether  the 
father  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection 
for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwards  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nieotnachus.  —  8.  Called  Gtnumus,  from 
his  native  place.  Genua  in  Arabia,  was  a  Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a  life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lost  His  date  is  inferred  from  his  mention 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He  wro  te 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ;  and  2  of  his  works  on 
these  subjects  are  still  extant  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1538  ;  also, 
after  tbe  TkrUogumrna  Arithmetical,  attributed  to 
Iamblichus,  Lips.  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursiua,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomiua,  Amst 
1652.  —4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Axis  tides.  He  flourished  B.  c.  360,  and  onwards. 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apellcs  and  Pro- 
togenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echion, 
Protogenes,  and  A  pellet,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect  (lirutu*,  18.) 

Nicomedes  (Ni«oM4S»')-  L  L  King  of  Bi- 
thynia, was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  be  defeated  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  Tbe  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed,  and  under 
his  sway  Bithynia  rnae  to  a  high  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  (bunded  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 


which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably 
died  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ziklak.  —  2.  IL  Surnamed  Epifhanbh,  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  h.  c.  149 — 91.  He  waa  the 
son  and  successor  of  Pruaias  11^  and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  tbe 
senate.  Pruiias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes,  who 
thereupon  returned,  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  war 
against  his  father.  Prusias  waa  deserted  by  bis 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  bis  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedea 
few  events  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
courted  tbe  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aristonieua,  131.  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Anamthes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridates  ; 
and  he  was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
abandon  Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates of  Cappadocia. —  8.  HX  Surnamed  Philo- 
pator,  king  of  Bithynia  (91 — 74\  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedea  II.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  set 
up  against  him  bis  brother  Socrates  ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  tbe  Romans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridates, 
who  expelled  him  a  second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  1st 
Mithridatic  war  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  died  at  the  beginning  of  74,  and 
having  no  children,  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

Kicdmedla  ( Nuro^ifOf  la :  Nuropnoe 6s,  fern.  N*. 
KCfetfiuToa  :  Izmid  or  lxnikmid,  Ru.),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  (b.  c.  264),  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Sinus  A  8  tat  en  us  (Guff  of  Izmid  :  com  p.  A»- 
tacus).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  world.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  and  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great  Though 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  waa  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  tbe  emperors.  Like 
it*  neighbour  and  rival,  Nicaba,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  n gainst  tbe  Turks ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  waa  the  birthplace 
of  tbe  historian  Arrian. 

Nicdnia  or  Nioonlum,  a  town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tvras  (Dnietter). 

NIcSphon  and  NIcSphron  (Sucixfwy,  Nird>p«i'), 
an  Athenian  comic  poet  *on  of  Theron,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  dose  of  his 
career. 

NIc6p61i§  (NtKoVoAir :  NurovoAiriff,  Nicopo- 
litanua).  1.  (I'aleoprrvyza^  Ru.),  a  city  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
was  peopled  from  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and 
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other  neighbouring  cities,  and  also  with  settlers 
from  Aetolia,  Augustus  also  built  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  5th 
year.  The  city  was  received  into  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopea.  It  is  spoken 
of  both  as  a  libera  civitas,  and  as  a  colony.  It  had 
a  considerable  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epiros  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian.  —  2.  {Nioopoli),  a  city  of  Moeaia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  over  the  Dncians,  and  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajazet.  on  Sept.  28, 
1396.  —  3.  (Endercz,  or  I>errupu9),  a  city  of 
Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycus,  and  not  fitr 
from  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  where  he  gained  his  first  victory  over 
Mithridates:  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus:  restored  by  Justinian. —  4.  A  city  in 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  CUicia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus.— »6.  (/Tars,  Kiatsera,  or 
Cue$ar"»  Castle,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
about  2  or  3  miles  E.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victory  over  An- 
tonius.  Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  games  every  fith  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Nico stratus  (NuroVrpaTo*),  the  youngest  of  the 
3  sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself  a  comic  poet. 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Nigeir,  Nigir,  or  Nigris  (Nfynp,  fiiyip,  a  com- 
pounded form  of  the  word  Gcir  or  Gs'r,  which 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a  confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niger,  a  great 
river  of  Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modern  usage 
has  identified  with  the  river  called  Joli-la  (i.  e. 
Great  River)  and  Quorra  (or  rather  Kowaru),  in  W. 
Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a  river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nssamones,  a  Libyan  people  on 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ;  that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  *V.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  fruit  trees  grew  ;  and  as  they  eat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seised  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a  city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters  ;  and  a  great  river  flowed  by 
the  city  from  W.  to  E.,  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  cro- 
codiles in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  any  river  but  the  Quorra ;  and  that  the 
city  was  Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not. 
The  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a  W.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times  ;  but  by  no  means  universally.    Pliny  gives 


the  same  account  in  a  very  confused  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundary 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.  Ptolemy,  how* 
ever,  who  evidently  had  new  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  source  (allowing  for  the 
imperfect  observations  on  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  founded)  and  follow  a 
direction  not  very  different  from  what  that  of  the 
Joli-ba  and  Quorra  would  be  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Zirmi,  Koji,  and  Yeo,  form  an  unbroken  com- 
munication between  the  Quorra  and  the  lake  Tchad. 
Out  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the  lake 
Libya  (Aifvft;),  which  he  places  in  16°  30*  N.  lat 
and  35°  E.  long.  (L  e.  from  the  Fortunate  I.=  1 7° 
from  Greenwich).  This  is  almost  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tchad;  and,  if  the  Tckadda  really 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  will  represent  the  branch 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  in- 
formants, however,  seem  to  have  inverted  the 
direction  of  its  stream.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a  city  named 
Thamondocana  in  the  exact  position  of  Timlmctoa, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  from 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  length. 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  the  Nil* 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only 
been  exploded  by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Niger,  C.  Pescennlus,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Coromodmv,  on 
whose  death  be  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East,  a.  d.  1 93.  But  in  the  following  year 
he  wag  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severn*.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops;  but  he  preserved 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  he  dis- 
played, and  by  the  example  of  frugality,  temperance, 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  own  person. 

Nigirm  (Ntywpo,  PtoL :  Jetnek  ?),  a  city  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  capital  of  the 

NlGR.1T  A  n. 

NigTltae  or  -etef  (Nryprrai,  fityptrat  AWiowtt, 
Ni'TpnTcs),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ethiopian  (i.  e. 
Negro)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  about  the 
Nigir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Soudan. 

Nigritis  Lacni  (Nrypiris  aWi),  a  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  represents 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  about  at 
the  true  source  of  the  Nigir  (i.  e.  the  JoMa) ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  river  has  its 
source  in  a  lake.  Some  modern  geographers  iden- 
tify it  with  the  lake  Dtbo^  S.  W.  of  Timlmctoo. 

NUupdlis  or  NUtta  (Nc/Xov  wtfAts,  NcTAof),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomos  Heracleopolites,  was  built  on  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.  E.  of  Hern- 
cleopolis.  There  was  a  temple  here  in  which,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  worshipped 
as  a  god. 

Nilui  ( '  NctXor,  derived  probably  from  a  word 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
AVos,  i.  e.  black,  and  sometimes  called  MlXat  by 
the  Greeks:  K*iko%  occurs  first  in  Hestod ;  Homer 
calls  the  river  Aryvirro'r :  Ari/e,  Arab.  BaAr-A'il* 
or  simply  Bohr,  L  e.  the  Hirer  i  the  modern  names 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are 
various).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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the  world,  flowi  through  a  channel  which  forms  a 
sort  of  cleft  extending  N.  nnd  S.  through  the  high 
rockyand  sandy  land  of  N. EX  Africa.  Its  W. or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  iu  source,  but 
it  has  been  followed  up  to  a  point  in  4°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  30°  5b"  E.  long.,  where  it  is  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  an  hour  over 
a  rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a  course 
in  the  general  direction  of  N.  N.  E.  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Khartum,  in  15°  34'  N.  lat  and  32° 
30'  E.  long.,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Bohr- 
el-Abiad,  i.  e.  While  River,  receives  another  large 
river,  the  RaJkr-el-Arrei,  i.  e.  Blue  River,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyttmia, 
about  1 1°  N.  lat  and  37  E.  long :  this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  E.  branch,  called 
Tacazzc,  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  rises 
also  in  the  highlands  of  Abyuima,  in  about  1 1° 
40'  N.  lat,  and  39°  40'  E.  long.,  and  joins  the 
Nile  (i.  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
theAbiad  and  the  Azrrlc),  in  17°  4.V  N.  lat,  and 
about  34°  5'  E.  long.:  the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  island  of  Maaoi.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2  miles  bread.  Hence  it  flows 
through  Nubia,  in  a  magnificent  rocky  valley,  fall- 
ing over  6  cataracts,  the  N.-most  of  which,  called 
the  Pint  cataract  (i.  e.  to  a  person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  has  always  been  the  S.  boundary 
of  Egypt  Of  iu  course  from  this  point  to  iu 
junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  ge- 
neral description  has  been  given  under  Abgyptus 
(p.  14).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  3  in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  5  were  natural  and  2  artificial. 
These  7  mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities 
which  stood  upon  them :  they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W.,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic 
or  SaYtic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic  or  Path- 
metie  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposiu  of 
the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  positions, 
or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ;  namely,  the  Damiat 
mouth  on  the  E.  and  the  Rotetta  mouth  on  the  W. 
Of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Canobic,  which  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  with  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
wards called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  HeroBpolis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea :  the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  king  Necho, 
and  iu  repair  and  improvement  successively  to 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphua  and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and  indeed 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  created 
by  the  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Aboyptus.  It  is  caused  by 
the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rises. 
The  be*t  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  iu  source  in  a  range  of  mountains  in  Central 
Africa,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  and 
the  most  recent  information  poinU  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  a  little  N.  of  the  Equator,  called  Jebtl- 
tl'Kumri,  or  the  Blue  Mountain,  as  containing  the 
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probable  sources  of  the  Ruhr  Abiad.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  iU  water  from  pollution. 

Ninas,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits  is  given 
under  Semirarois,  his  wife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.  [8bmiramis.] 

Nlnua,  NInrve  (Nlroi,or  less  correctly  Nwot :  0. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  Nivtirfi,  Htr*vi:  Ninot,  Nini- 
vltae,  pi.),  thecapital  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood 
on  the  E  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  iu 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounu  of 
iU  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as  thoso 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [As- 
syria], The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
iU  foundation  to  Ninus  ;  but  in  the  book  of  Gno- 
sis (x.  11)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Babel  and  other  cities  in  Shinar 
(i.e.  Babylonia),  that  "  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur"  (or  otherwise,  u he  —  i.e.  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Assyria**),  **and  builded  Nine- 
veh." There  is  no  further  mention  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  n.c. 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  iu  inhabitants.  It  is  thcu 
described  as  w  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3  days' 
journey and  as  containing  ''more  than  120,000 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,"  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a  population  of  600,000 
souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
propheU  denounce  ruin  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
iu  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  latest  of  them 
{Zepk.  it  13)  is  dated  only  a  few  years  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Mcdes  and  Babylonians  about  B.  c.  606.  It  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  SO,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles) :  if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  together 
with  iu  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  be  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Oriental  mode  of  building  a  city,  so  as  to  in- 
clude large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  as 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ;  with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  hare  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  B.  c.  606  ;  and  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  iu  desolate  state.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a  city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiahene,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Amminnus  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  a  medieval  historian  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name :  but  state- 
menu  like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few  shapeless 
mounds  op|H»ite  Af-uul  on  tho  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  or  Nineveh  ;  and  a  few  fragments  of 
masonry  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where in  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
unknown  character,  allied,  front  iu  shape,  cimew 
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form  or  arrow-headed.  Within  the  bat  10  jean, 
however,  those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remnins  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  the 
records  of  Assyrian  conquests  arc  sculptured  ;  while 
the  efforts  which  had  long  been  made  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  Inscriptions  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Assyria,  have  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
read  the  records  of  Assyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  any  great  extent  The  results 
of  Major  ttawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Awyria  arc  onfy  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard 
and  M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the  tnuli- 
tionnl  site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Kouynnjik  and 
AVoW-  Yuniti,  opposite  to  JAW,  and  at  Kkonahady 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a  mound, 
18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zu/k,  which 
•till  bears  the  name  of  Nimroml ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  remains  belong  to  different  periods,  em- 
bracing the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex- 
tending over  several  generations ;  none  of  which 
can  be  later  than  B.  c.  606,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  13th,  and  perhaps  even  the  15th  century  a.  a 
There  are  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unexplored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspond  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  whether  (as  Dr.  Layard  suggests) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way 
along  the  Tigris  from  Kouyunjik  to  Nimrottd,  and 
to  a  corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Kkona/tad,  are  questions  still  under  discus- 
sion. Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject  Some  splendid 
fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  I<ayard 
from  NimrouJ,  arc  now  to  be  teen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Ninyaa  (Nirwu),  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
See  Skmihamis. 

NIdbe  ( Ni6in).  L  Daughter  of  Phoroncus,  and 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus.  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or 
the  Ilyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6  sons  and  6  daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
deemed  herself  superior  to  Lete,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2  children.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignant at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  For  9  days  their  bodies  lay  iu 
their  blood  without  any  one  burying  them,  for 
Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  stones  ;  but  on 
the  10th  day  the  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Niolie  herself,  who  had  gone  to  Mt.  Sipylus,  was 
metamorphosed  into  stone,  and  even  thus  continued 
to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods  had 
vUitcd  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story,  which 
later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and  enlarged. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe 
vary  very  much  in  the  different  accounts  ;  for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
and  others  mentioned  20,  Alcman  only  6,  Sappho 
18,  and  Herodotus  4  ;  but  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived number  in  later  times  appears  to  have  been 
14,  namely  7  sons  and  7  daughters.  According  to 
Iloratr  all  the  children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows 
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of  Apollo  and  Artemis  ;  but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons.  Amphion  or  Amyclas,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  Meliboea,  were  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboca,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was  afterwards 
called  Chloris.  Tho  time  and  place  at  which  the 
children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed  are  likewise 
stated  differently.  According  to  Homer,  they  pe- 
rished in  their  mother's  house.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  they  were  engaged  in 
gymnastic  exercises  in  a  plain  near  Thebes,  and 
the  daughters  during  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Others,  again,  transfer  the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  mnko 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  go  fn»ro 
Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mt 
Sipylus,  where  Zeus,  at  her  own  request  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a  stone,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the  petri- 
fied figure  of  Niobe  on  Mt  Sipylus.  The  tomb  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was  shown  at 
Thebes,  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was 
frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by  ancient  artists. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  works  of 
art  still  extant  is  tho  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  filled  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome,  and  which* was  dis- 
covered at  Rome  in  the  year  1583.  This  group  is 
now  at  Florence,  and  consists  of  the  mother,  who 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13 
statues  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a  figure 
usually  called  the  paedagogiis  of  the  children.  The 
Romans  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  tho 
group  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 

Niphatei  (d  Nj^dnjr,  i.  e.  Snotc-mountaim  : 
Dalan),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  forming  an 
E.  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lake  of  la«, 
before  reaching  which  it  turns  to  the  S^  and  ap- 
proaches the  Tigris  below  Tigranooerta ;  thus  sur- 
rounding on  the  N.  and  E.  the  basin  of  the  highest 
course  of  the  Tigris  (which  is  enclosed  on  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  Mt  Ma*iua),  and  dividing  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ananias  {Murcul)  or  S.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  The  continuation  of  Mt  Nt- 
phates  to  the  S.E.  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris 
valley  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carducbi 
{Ml:  of  Kurdistan). 

Nireus  (Ni/mvt),  son  of  Cbaropus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island  of 
Synie  (betwecu  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later  writers 
relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eurypylus  or  Aeneas. 

Nisaea.  [Mboara.] 

Nisaea,  Nisaei,  Nisaeua  Campus  (Nurcua, 
Nioxubi,  to  Nlacuov  wcoW),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  various 
places  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  :  thus  one 
writer  mentions  a  city  Nisaea  in  Margtana,  and 
another  a  people  Nisaei  in  the  N.  of  Aria ;  but 
most  apply  the  term  Nisaean  Plain  to  a  plain  in 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Rhagac,  the  pasture 
ground  of  a  great  number  of  horses  of  the  finest 
breed,  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
breed  of  horses  was  called  Nisaean  from  their  ori- 
ginal home  in  Margiana  (a  district  famous  for  ita 
horses),  and  that  the  Nisaean  plain  received  its 
name  from  the  horses  kept  in  it. 

Nislbie  (Nf<n&f :  Nioi6r)t>6f).  L  Also  Antio- 
chla  Mygdoniae  (O.  T.  Aram  Zobo  ?  Ru.  nr.  A«*. 
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bin\  a  celebrated  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the 
river  Mygdonius  {S'uhr-al-Ifuali)  37  Roman  miles 
8.W.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  a  very  fertile  district  It 
was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  was  of 
great  importance  as  a  military  post.  In  the  suc- 
cessive wars  between  the  Romans  and  Tigronea, 
the  Parthian*,  and  the  Persians,  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian.  ™  2. 
A  city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  Paroparoisus. 

Nistw  (Nmto*).  L  King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylw,  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla,  When  Megara  was 
besieged  by  Minos,  Scylla,  who  had  fallen  in  lore 
with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon  died, 
and  Minos  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
natural daughter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be 
fastened  to  the  poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ;  Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  her 
lather,  who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  eagle  (Aa- 
Haeetut),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
railed  Ciris.  —  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcua.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Art*eia  J  Vnpa,  and 
Nisei*.  [Scylla.]  —  Nisaea,  the  port  town  of 
Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaenm  from  his 
daughter.  — 2.  Son  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a  friend  of 
Euryalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy, and  perished  in  a  night  attack  against  the 
Rutulian  camp. 

Nisyrus  (Hivortpos :  XUeero),  a  small  island  in 
the  Carpathian  S^a,  a  little  distance  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Caria  called  Triopium,  of  a  round  form, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  rocks,  the  highest  being  227 1  feet  high.  Iu 
volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cos  to  hurt  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
mill-stones.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  nnme,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabitant* 
are  said  to  have  been  Carians  ;  but  already  iu  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a  Dorian  population, 
like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks. 
It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
longed to  the.  Cnrian  queen  Artemisia:  it  next 
became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens :  though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  &  c.  394.  After  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochns  the  Great, 
it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes  ;  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodian  republic,  was  united  to  the  Roman 
empire  about  B.  c.  70. 

Nitiobrlges,  a  Celtic  people  in  Oallia  Aqui- 
tanica  between  the  Garumnn  and  the  Ligcr,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  5000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aqinnum  (Agen). 
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Hitdcria  (N/T»*p«t).  L  A  qneen  of  Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modern  writers  that  she 
wag  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Belshazzar,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon.  —  2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whom  the  Egyptians  bad  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a  very  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a  banquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet 
she  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
menns  of  a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Modem  writers  mnke 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  6th  dynasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6  years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husband  (not  her  brother,  as  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  was  Menthudphis.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Moe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Nitriae,  Nitroriaa  (Nrrpfoi,  Nfrpia,  Klrpatat : 
Birlxt-d-Duarah),  the  celebrated  natron  lakes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  Nophs  Hirpt&rtt  or  Ni- 
Tpu*rtft,  and  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  tho 
lakes,  the  name  of  Nirpiarrai.  This  district  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Scrapis,  and  the 
only  p'ace  iu  Egypt  where  sheep  were  sacrificed. 

Nixl  Dli,  a  general  term,  applied  by  the  Roman* 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth. 

Noblllor,  FuMtu,  plebeians.  This  family  was 
originally  called  Paetinus,  and  the  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
he  was  more  nsble  than  any  others  of  this  name. 
L  8er.,  consul  a  c.  255,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  The  2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  Regulus.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  on  their  return  to  Italy,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  canst  of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  —  2.  It.,  grandson  of  tho 

E receding,  curulc  aedile  195;  praetor  193,  when 
e  defeated  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  of  Toletum  ;  and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Aetolions. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the 
Actolians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  wns  censor  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  bis  Actolian 
campaign  ;  and  he  belonged  to  that  party  among 
the  Roman  nobles  who  were  introducing  into  the 
city  a  taste  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merry  with  his  name,  calling  him  wo- 
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Mior  instead  of  nobilior.  Fulvius,  in  his  censor- 
ship,  erected  a  temple  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses 
in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as  a  proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  he  adorned 
it  with  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 
—  3.  If .,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  171  ; 
curule  aedile  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria  of 
Terence  was  performed  ;  and  cousul  159.— 4-,  Q-, 
alto  son  of  No.  2,  consul  153,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He 
wns  censor  in  1 36.  He  inherited  his  father's  love 
fur  literature:  he  presented  the  poet  Enuius  with 
the  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a  triumvir  for 
founding  a  colony. 

Nola  (Nolonus:  AWa),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.  E.  of 
Capua,  on  the  road  from  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
wag  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  ac.  327 
Nola  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Ncapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal ;  and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates, and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Samnite  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nola.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  vases  have  been 
found  in  modern  times.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  church  bells  were  invented  at 
Nola,  and  were  hence  called  Oampanae. 

Noment&num,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

Nomentum  (Nomentanus:  La  Menta*a\  ori- 
ginally a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but  subse- 
quently a  Sabine  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Xomeutana  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulensis)  and  the  Porta  Xomentana 
at  Rome  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

N5mla  (ra  Ndjua),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

Nomina  (S6fiio%),  a  surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as  Apollo, 
Pan,  Hermes,  and  Aristaeu*. 

Nonicris  (N»>a*/>it:  N«wufOiaV*ir,  Ntrajcpt- 
erff ),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Phe- 
ncus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  which 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nonacris,  the  wife 
of  Lycaon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
NonacriaUs,  Evandcr  Nonacrius,  Atalanta  Nona- 
erw,  and  Calliito  Xooaerina  Virgo.,  in  the  general 
sense  of  Arcadian. 

Nonius  Marcellus.  [Marcxllusi] 

Nonius  8ufenas.  [Supbna».] 

Nonnus  (KoVrot).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  Christian. 


NORICUM. 

He  ii  the  author  of  an  enormous  epic  poem,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Diumy* 
riaca  or  Ba$*ariea  (Aiorvciaxd  or  Baoiropucd),  and 
which  consists  of  48  books.  The  work  has  no 
literary  merit ;  the  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.  181!) — 
1826,  2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant  Edited  by  Heinsius,  Lugd. 
Bat  1627.  —  8.  Theophanes  Nonnus,  a  Greek 
medical  writer  who  lived  in  the  10th  century  after 
Christ  His  work  is  entitled  a  **  Compendium  of 
the  whole  Medical  art"  <md  is  compiled  from  pre- 
vious writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Gothae  et 
Am. tel.  1794,  1795,  2  vols. 

N5ra  (to  Nwpa:  Nwjpavds,  Narensis).  L(7brre 
Forcadixo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norar,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus,  32  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.  — 2.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaon  ia,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  by  Eumenes  against  Antigonus  for  a  whole 
winter.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Nijpo- 
aaaSt,  it  was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Capjwdocia. 

Norba  (Norbanensis,  Norbanns).  L  (Aorao\, 
a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium  on  the  slope  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nyraphaeus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  and 
subsequently  to  the  Volscian  league.  As  early  aa 
B.C  492  the  Romans  founded  a  colony  at  Norba. 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
when  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  generals. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a 
subterraneous  passage  at  N  orma.  —  2.  Suxnamed 
Caaaaria  (Alcaniaru),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusi- 
tania  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of 
Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant. 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  contains  6 
arches. 

Norbanus,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebt,  b.  c.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  of  majestas, 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  89, 
N  urban  us  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Marsie 
war  ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Marian 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Sulla  near  Capita.  In  the  following 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Car  bo  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Italy, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulla. 

Norbanns  Flaccus.  [Ftaccca.] 

Noreia  (Nwp4**a:  S'rumarkt  in  Styria),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Noricum, 
I  from  which  the  whole  country  probably  derived  ita 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Noricum, 
a  little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  road 
from  Vi  run  urn  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
b.c  113.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Boii  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.   (Cues.  D.  O.  i.  5.) 

Ndricum,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Norkia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on 
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the  W.  by  Rhactia  and  Vindelicia,  on  the  E.  by 
Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  I'annonia  and  Italy. 
It  was  separated  from  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia  by 
the  river  Aenus  (Inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  rirer  Savus,  the  Alpes  Caroicar,  and 
M.  Ocra.  It  thus  correspond*  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Salitburg.  Noricunt  was  a  moun- 
tainous country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Alpbs  Nome  a  k 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  province.  In  those  mountains  a  Urge 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ;  and  the 
Noric  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreia,  were  the  most  important  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Raetia 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2  provinces,  M  Ripen*, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterra- 
nean^ separated  from  the  former  by  the  mountains, 
which  divide  Austria  and  Styria :  they  both  be- 
longed  to  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  and  the  prefec- 
ture of  Italy. 

Nortla  or  Nurtla,  an  Etruscan  divinity,  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driven  every 
year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

NoasU,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy,  lived 
■bout  &c  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notua.  [AvsTKH.] 

Novarla  (Novarensis:  Xorara),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Tirmspadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Gogna),  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Vercellae,  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium. 

Novatianus,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius to  the  see  of  Rome,  a.  n.  251,  Novatianus 
wa*  consecrated  bishop  by  a  rival  party,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  council  held  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  After  a  vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  who  from  him 
derived  the  name  of  Novatians.  It  should  he  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  Novatianus,  but  an  African 
presbyter  under  Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence 
much  confusion  has  arisen  between  Novatus  and 
Novatianus,  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  A  few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
son. Lond.  1728. 

Novates.  [Novatianus.] 

Novensflet  or  Novensldes  Dii,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  compotcd  of  wore  and 
iustdes,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  Indigents,  or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a  neighbouring  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 
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NovBiIum  (Neust\  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  to  Castra  Vetera  [Xante*). 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  a.  d.  359. 

NoviodtLnum,  a  name  given  to  many  ■  Celtic 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  (dun). 
L,  (Nonan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  E.  of  their  capital  Avaricum.  —  2. 
(AVws).  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  on  the  rood  from  Augustodunum  to  Lutetia, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  modern  name.  —  3.  A  town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Iieljjicn,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonum.  [Augusta,  No.  6.)—  4. 
( Ario«),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar,  n.c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Equestris.  «—  6.  (Isaexi),  a  for- 
tress in  Moesin  Inferior  on  the  Danube,  near 
which  Valcns  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

Noviomagus  or  Noeomagua.  \.(Castelnandn 
Medoc),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  N.  W.  of  Burdigala.  —  2.  A  town  of 
the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonemis,  probably  the 
modem  Nions,  though  mme  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Augusta  Tricastinorum  (Aonste).— 
8.  (Spires),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  [Nxmk- 
TE8-]~4.  (Neutuagen),  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Moeella.— fi.  (AVwifreym),  a 
town  of  the  Batavi. 

Novfaa,  <t,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane 
plays  »  contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Novum  Comma.  [Comum.] 

Nuba  Pal  us  (Not*a  Xiftrn :  prob.  L.  Fitlrtk, 
in  Dar  Zalrk),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  in  15°  N.  lat.  and  40°  E.  long.  (=22° 
from  Greenwich.) 

NQbao.  Nubaei  (Notau,  Notfoun),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  2  places,  namely  about 
the  lake  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Meroc,  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Nubia:  the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroo.  By  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  they  had  advanced  N.-  wards  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Nucerla  (Nucerinus.)  L  Snmamed  Alfatcrna 
(Aroomi),  a  town  in  Campania  on  the  Snrous 
(Sarna),  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Now,  and 
9  (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, and  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  hero 
colonies  of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  a»  the 
harbour  of  Nuceria.  — 2.  Surnamed  Camellaria 
(Nocera),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  tho 
Via  Flaminia. — 8.  (Luzzara),  a  small  town  in  Oal- 
lia  Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.  E.  of  Brixellura.— 4.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Luckria. 

Nuithones,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (EU*\  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxonen,  and  N.  of  the  Lnngobardi,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  modern  Mecklenburg. 

Noma,  Marclus.    L  An  intimate  friend  of 

INuma  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  where  Nnma  made  him  the  1st 
Pontifcx  Maximu*.  Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
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dignity  on  the  donth  of  Pompilius,  and  he  starred 
himself  to  death  on  the  election  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 
—  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  hare  married 
Pompilia,  the  daughter  of  Nuina  Pompilius,  and 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Ancu»  Marciua. 
Numa  Marciua  was  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
pmefectua  urbi. 

Noma  Pompilius,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
when  the  people  became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of 
the  senate.  He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  piety  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His 
reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  rude  subjects,  lie  was  instructed  by  the  Ca- 
mena  Egcria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  love.  He 
was  revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
pointed the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  vir- 
gins of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  always  shut  during  his 
reign.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ;  Polybius  and  Cicero,  59 
years.  The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
sented nil  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  year* 
afterwards,  in  B.  c.  101.  They  were  carried  to  the 
rity-praetor  Petilius,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7  books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on  philosophy  : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  former  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  books  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ;  and  the  books,  which  were  ascribed  to 
Numa,  and  which  were  extant  at  a  later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
an  account  of  the  ceremoniiil  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Numaiia  ( Umaxa  IhMrutta\  a  town  in  Pice- 
num,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to  Aternnm 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  subsequently  a  municipium. 

Humantla  (Numantlnus :  nr.  Puente  dt  Don 
Guarratf  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Arcvncae  or  Are- 
vaci  in  His|«nia  Tarraeonensis,  and  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Darius,  on  a  small  tributary  of 
this  river,  and  on  the  rood  leading  from  A»turica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and  precipitous, 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one 
path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades. It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference, but  was 
not  surrounded  by  regular  walls,  which  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans  ;  and  its  protracted 
siege  and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (ac.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

Numenlus  (Noufflrtot),  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a 
I'rihngnrec-Platonic  philosopher,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
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dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  J  J ws.  Maul, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebiua,  in  his 
/'raepamtio  Evan'rHea. 

Numeriaa.ua,  M.  Aurellua,  the  younger  of  the 
2  sons  of  the  emperor  Cams,  who  accompanied  hi* 
father  in  the  expedition  against  the  Persians,  a.  d. 
203.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year,  Numerianus  was  Acknow- 
ledged as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Cnrinua, 
The  army,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Cams,  who  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Numerianus 
to  retreat  towards  Europe.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  march,  which  lasted  for  8  months,  he 
was  confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having 
become  excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  their  prince.  Arrius  Aper,  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  and  father-in-law  of  die  deceased,  waa 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permitted  to 
*pcak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had  already 
proclaimed  emperor.  [Dioclktianvk>] 

Numiclos  or  NO.  micas  (A'umico),  a  small  river 
in  Latium  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  near 
Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Aeneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called  Jupiter 
Indices. 

Humldla  (NoouiSfa,  f]  NouaJia  and  No^aSiir*: 
Nopdr,  Numlda,  ph  No/uttcr  or  NopootT  Aufvcs, 
Numidae:  Algier\  a  country  of  N.  Africa,  which, 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Mauretania 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (oft  the 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tusca:  its 
N.  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  the  chain  of 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the  GaetnlL 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
watered  by  the  streams  running  down  from  it,  it 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  early  taken 
possession  of  by  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  from  their  occupation  as  herdmen  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  NojidoVr,  and 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country. 
A  sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their 
connection  with  their  neighbours  on  the  \\\  is 
given  under  Maurktanu.  The  fertility  of  the 
country,  inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  people; 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history, 
wc  find  their  2  great  tribes,  the  Massy lians  and 
the  Mnssacsy lions,  fonning  2  monarchies,  which 
were  united  into  one  under  Masiniasa,  n.  c  201. 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  Masinissa).  On 
Maainissa's  death  in  140,  his  kingdom  was  divided, 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  his  3  sons,  Mi- 
cipsn,  Mastannba],  and  Oulussa;  but  it  was  soon 
reunited  under  Micirs.v,  in  consequence  of  tho 
death  of  both  his  brothers.  His  death,  in  118, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the  ensuing 
war  with  the  Romans  is  given  under  Juoi/rtha. 
On  the  defeat  of  Jngurtha  in  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  they 
permitted  the  family  of  Mosinissa  to  govern  it, 
with  the  royal  title  (see  Hikmps.M-,  No.  2 ;  Juba, 
No.  1),  until  n.  c  46,  when  Jubo,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
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was  defeated  and  dethroned  liy  Julius Caesar,  mid 
Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  ume  time  or  a  little 
later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
country  was  taken  from  Numidia,  and  added  to 
Mauretania,  as  far  E.  as  Seldae.  In  B.C.  30 
Augustus  restored  Juha  II.  to  his  father's  king* 
dom  of  Numidia  ;  but  in  B.  c.  25  he  exchanged  it 
for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia,  that  is,  the  country 
between  Saldae  on  the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the 
became  a  Koman  province.  It  was  again 
diminished  by  near  a  half,  under  Claudius  (see 
Mavrktania)  ;  and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
conquest,  the  senatorial  province  of  Numidia  de- 
notes the  district  between  the  river  Ampsaga  on 
the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the  E.:  its  capital  was 
Cirta  (Conttantineh).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidin  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidions  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

Numldlcns  Sinus  (Noi>>u8ikot  k6\toi  :  Buy  of 
Storah\  the  great  gulf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (Seven 
Gtpe*\  on  the  N.  of  Numidia. 

Nnmiatro  (Numistranus),  a  town  in  Lucania 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 

Nam  I  tor.  [Romvlur.] 

Nnrala  (Nursinus :  AToreia),  a  town  in  the  N. 
of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  nenr  the 
sources  of  the  Nor  and  amidst  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xii.  710') 
frigida  Nurria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sertorius 
and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nycteia  (NwtTTjfi),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zclhus. 
lArmorB  ;  Nycteus.] 

Nycteus  (Nwtrfvj),  son  of  Hyrieus  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polyxo,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope  ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asopus.  Antinpe  was  carried  off  by 
E  pope  us,  king  of  Sicyon  ;  whereupon  Nycteus,  who 
governed  Thebes,  ns  the  guardian  of  Labdacus. 
invaded  Sicyon  with  a  Thcbnn  army.  Nycteus 
was  defeated,  and  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
carried  buck  to  Thebes,  where,  previous  to  his  death, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Lycus  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus, and  at  the  same  time  required  him  to  take 
vengeance  on  Epopcus.  [Ltcus.] 

Nyctlmene,  daughter  of  Epopcus,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
and  dishonoured  by  her  amorous  father,  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  an  owl. 

Nymphae  (Nfy^oi),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
class  of  female  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  mid 
are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zens.  They  may 
be  divided  into  2  great  classes.  The  1st  class  em- 
braces those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
of  nature.  The  early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  ordinary  nature  some  manifestation  of 
the  deity  ;  springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and 
mountain«,  all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
and  all  were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so 
ninny  divine  agents.  The  salutary  mid  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  2nd  class  of 
nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races,  and 
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states,  such  as  Cyrcne,  and  many  others. —I. 
The  nymphs  of  the  1st  class  must  again  be  sub. 
divided  into  various  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. L  Nymph*  of  the  watery  element.  To 
these  belong  first  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Ckea- 
nidra  ('AKcariraj,  'Qxtafl&ts,  vvnQai  &Auu),  who 
were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Ocean  us  ;  and 
next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
sea,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Nereus, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereide*  (Nijp«f8«f).  The 
rivers  were  represented  by  the  1'otameide*  (noro- 
urjiStj;),  who,  as  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  as  Acheloides.  Anigrides,  Ismcnidea, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  Naiade* 
(Nijtt«t),  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  ( Kprjvalai^  II 77 cu at,  'EAftopoVot,  Ai/iran'Scs, 
or  Ai/t*W8t*).  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  regions 
were  described  as  having  their  nymphs  ;  hence  we 
read  of  Nymphae  inferno*  pultuti*  and  A  venules. 
.Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  waters  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  nil  persons  in  a 
stat-  of  rapture,  such  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  &c, 
were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs  (rvufd- 
\rjrrot,  in  Lit.  lymphuti,  lymphatic*).  As  water 
is  necessary  to  feed  all  vegetatiou  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water-nymphs  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  divinities,  as,  for  cxaniph*, 
with  Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  flocks  ;  with  Artemis,  the  huntress 
and  the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ;  with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  flocks  ;  with  Dionysus ;  and  with 
Pan,  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  whom  tbey  join  in 
their  Racchic  revels  and  dances.*— 8.  Nymphs  of 
mountain*  and  gruUuet,  called  Oreudes  (,Op««£5«$, 
'OpofifjmdBtf),  but  sometimes  also  by  names  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(e.  g.  Ki0cupwr/8«r,  riijA»<UJ«,  Kopwriai).  —  S. 
Nymph*  of  fore**,  grove*,  and  glens,  were  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  tra- 
vellers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  'AA- 
tnjtHts,  TAifwpof,  A&AwcidS<t,  and  Naroiat.  —  4. 
Nymph*  of  tree*,  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryade*  and  Hamadryaile*  (Apvao«y, 
'ApaSpisiits  or  'ABpvrfof  s),  from  Spvt,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  nny  wild-growing  lofty 
tree  ;  far  the  nymphs  of  fruit  tree*  were  called 
Melide*  (MnA.Sf  t,  also  MijXidoVj,  'ETMxf)A<8«s,  or 
'Auaisn\l8ts).  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  gods.— TXThe  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
conuectcd  with  certain  races  or  localities  (Nvft*p*u 
X86rtat),  usually  have  a  name  derived  from  the 
places  with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nysiadcs, 
Dodonides,  Lemniae. — The  sacrifices  offered  to 
nymphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  bat  never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs, 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  ns  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half  covered.  Later  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  having  sea-coloured  hair. 

11  4 
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Nyniphaeum  (Nvfupaiov,  L  e.  XymphU  abode). 
L  A  mountain,  with  perhaps  a  village,  by  the  river 
Aous,  near  Apollonia,  in  Ulvricum.  —  2.  A  port 
and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  lllyricum,  3  Roman 
miles  from  Lissua— 3.  (C.Ghionn),  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Acte  or  At  hot,  in  Cholcidice.  —  4.  A 
sea-port  town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (Crimta) 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  25  stadia  (2|  geog. 
miles)  from  Panticapaeum.  —  6.  A  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxines.  —  6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celendcris  and  Soloe*. 

Nymphaeoa  (NJ^tfxuos).  L  {Niufi  or  Ximpa), 
a  small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  sea  above 
Astura;  of  some  note  as  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  now  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a  little  lake,  called 
Lnpo  di  Monad.  —  8.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mer- 
curii  and  the  town  of  Tillium.  —  3.  Also  called 
Nymph! us  (BasiUmfi),  a  small  river  of  Sophene 
in  Armenia,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris,  flow- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphatcs  and  M.  Masius. 

Nymphidlus  Sabinoa,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  a.  n.  68,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Gaiba. 

Nymphis  (Nuwpit),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  u.  c.  250.  He 
was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  an  historical  writer  of  some  note.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  his  successors,  in 
24  books,  and  also  a  history  of  Heraclea  in  1 3  books. 

Nymphodonu  (Nvp^wpot ).  L  A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia  (N6fxtfta 
'Acrlai).  — -2.  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a  work  on  Sicily. 

Nysa  or  Nyasa  (Ni5<ro,  NsVo-a),  was  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaca,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspes, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nag&ra  or  Dionysopolis 
(jVcM/nr  or  Nagaar).  Near  it  was  a  mountain  of 
like  name. —  2.  A  city  or  mountain  in  Aetbiopia. 

—  3.  (Su/tan-flisar,  Uu.,  a  little  W.  of  A'aarfi),  a 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Measogis,  built 
o'u  both  sides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Endon, 
which  falls  into  the  Marauder.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the 
Antiochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athymbra 
and  Pythopolis.  — 4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  lliily a,  on  the  road  from  Cacsarca  to  Ancyra: 
tin*  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nytsa.  —  5.  A  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  rivers  Nettus  and  Strymon. 

—  6.  A  town  in  Boeotia  near  Ml  Helicon. 
NysaeuB,  Nyslui,  Nyaeua,  or  Hysigena,  a 

tuniame  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nysa,  a  moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

Nyseldes  or  Nysiades,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  arc  said  to  have  reared  Dionysus,  and  whose 
name*  are  Cisscis,  Nysa,  Eruto,  Eripbia,  Bromia, 
and  Polyhymno. 

Nyx  (Ni/(),  called  Hox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
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personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Zeus 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies Night  is  one  of  the  very  first  created 
beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Uemera.  She  is 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a  hus- 
band, to  Moras,  the  Kcres,  Thanatos,  Hypnot, 
Dreams,  Momus,  Oiiys,  the  Hesperides,  Moerae, 
Nemesis,  and  similar  beings.  In  later  poets,  with 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
winged  goddess  and  *<>metiraes  as  riding  in  a 
chariot,  covered  with  a  dark  ferment  and  accom- 
panied by  the  stars  in  ber  course.  Her  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 


0. 

Oanu*  ( 'flavor:  Fraacolari),  a  small  river  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Camarina. 

Oaroi  ("Oo/wf/,  a  considerable  river  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetae,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Azov)  E.  of  the  Tanats  {Don).  As  there 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  description, 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  the  E. 
tributaries  of  the  Don,  such  as  the  Sal  or  the 
Manytr/i. 

Oasis  ('Oa<w,  Afcum,  and  in  later  writers 
"fWu)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  word 
(in  Coptic  ouahe,  an  inhabited  place),  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  island  in  Ike  tea  of  tand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert :  the  word  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  tire  depressions  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from  the 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of  lime- 
stone round  them,  and  watered  by  springs,  which 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  W  ith  the  sub- 
stitution of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  tbey  closely 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Libyan 
table-land,  the  valley  of  Egypt.  The  chief  specific 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  ancient  writers  are 
to  the  2  Oases  on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early 
period.  —  L  (tail  Minor,  the  Lesser  or  Second 
Oasis  ('Oa<m  Mnrpd,  or  y  itvrtpa ;  Wan-el- Dah- 
ryeh  or  Wan-el- Dehneta),  lay  W.  of  Oxyryncbus, 
nnd  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ;  and  formed  a 
separate  Nomos.  —2.  Oasis  Major,  the  Greater, 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ("O.  fitydKy,  if  irpwrn,  4 
tww  'O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  wo\is  'Oa/rtt  and  wot 
Mawdpwr,  Wah  el-Khargch ),  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  ?  days*  journey  W.  of  A  by  dot,  which  applies 
to  its  N.  end,  as  it  extends  over  more  than  of 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  other,  formed  a  distinct  nome  :  these  2  nomrs 
are  mentioned  together  as  **  duo  Oasitae  "  (a<  8i/o 
•Oaffrroi).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  generally  be 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  contains  consider* 
able  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Oases, 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  the  Wah- 
el-Gkarbec  or  Wah-cl-DakMck,  3  days  W.  of  the 
Greater  Oasis,  there  arc  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
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temple,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  of  I 
Titus.  The  Greater  Onsis  it  about  level  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  some  latitude. 
—  8.  A  still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either  of 
these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Hammon,  Ammo- 
nium, Hammdnis  Oraculum,  from  its  being  n 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  aud  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  Saniariak,  and  now  Sneak.  It  is  about  15 
grog,  miles  long,  and  12  wide:  its  chief  town, 
&'traA.  is  in  29°  12'  N.  Jat,  and  26o  1 7'  E.  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from  the 
N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5  days 
from  Paraetonium  on  the  N.  coast  It  was  inha- 
bited by  Tarious  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
people  were  a  race  kindred  to  the  Aethiopians 
above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introduced,  probably  from  Mcroe,  the 
worship  of  Ammon:  the  government  was  mo- 
narchical. The  Ammonium  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cam- 
byses,  after  conquering  Egypt  in  b.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sands  of  the  Desert.  In  b.  c.  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  niott  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a  well,  called  Fons 
Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  standing  at 
the  town  of  Siwak.  In  ancient  times,  the  Oasis 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages.  — ■  4.  In  other  parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
there  were  oases  of  which  the  ancients  had  some 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such 
as  At'uiLA,  Phazania,  and  others. 
Oaxes.  [Oaxus.] 

Oaxua  ('Oa^ot:  'Od^o*),  called  AxM  ("A**) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on 
the  river  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutherna,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  or  Oaxus,  who 
was,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  son  of  Acacallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and,  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

ObLU  (Avila),  a  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Dis- 
pell in  Tarracnnensis. 

Oblividnis  Flumen.  [Limara.] 

Obrlmas  (Koja-Ckai  or  SanduJdi-Cnai),  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Pbrygia. 

Obringa  (/lor),  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Germania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

Obsequens,  J  filial,  the  name  prefixed  to  a  frag- 
ment entitled  Zas  J'rodiaiu  or  I'roduporum  LibeUut, 
containing  a  record  of  the  phenomena  classed  by 
the  Romans  under  the  genera]  designation  of 
J'rodiaia  or  Osfen/a.  The  series  extends  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  b.r.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and 
Aelius,  ac  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Livy,  whose  very  words  are 
frequently  employed.    With  regard  to  the  com- 
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piler  wc  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably 
pure,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  editions  arc  by  Schcffer,  Amst.  1679,  and 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Rat  1720. 
"  Obuoola,  ObuculA  or  Obulcula  {Mondova),  a 
town  in  His  pan  ia  Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalia 
to  Kmerita  nnd  Corduba. 

Obulco  ( forma),  surnamed  Pentifloenaa,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  300  stadia 
from  Corduba. 

Oc&lea  ('HirctA/a,  'A«aAeq,  also  'AirdAcia,  *fl«a- 
Atcu:  'ClxaXtvs),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Haliartus  and  Alalcomenae,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  falling  into  the  lake  Copais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tilpbusion. 

Oceanldes.    (Nymph  ax.] 

Oceanua  fn««aWi),  in  the  oldest  Greek  poets, 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  the  Theopony  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (OJparot 
and  rda),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  person  in  the 
Prometheju  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing 
round  it,  and  this  river  wasOceanus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
aud  set ;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturally  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advanced,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially 
to  the  Atlantic,  or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (h  t(»  AoAoVto,  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Sea  with- 
in that  limit  (iffVrrfr  ddAaTro,  Marc  Internum); 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus.  The  epithet  Atlantic  (lj  'Arfuurrueii  ddKaaoOy 
Herod-,  6  A.  wovror,  Eurip.;  Atlantlcum  Mare) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  waters 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de- 
scribed under  their  specific  names. 

Ocelia  ('OrnXtf :  G'Aefa),  a  celebrated  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Arabia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Ocellus  Luc&nus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  of  his  work.  Wc  have 
still  extant  under  his  name  a  considerable  fragment 
of  a  work,  entitled, 44  On  the  Nature  of  the  Whole," 
(ntpl  rift  tov  warrbt  Qvatoi ),  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect ;  but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintains 
that  the  whole  (to  vay,  or  o  xiauas)  had  no  be- 
ginning, and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Ru- 
dolph L.  Lips.  1801—8. 

Oc&lum.  L  A  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Lusilania 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  whose  inha- 
bitants, the  Ocelenscs,  also  bore  the  name  of  Lati* 
cienses.  —  2.  (Ucello  or  Ureau),  a  town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

Ochft  (*Ox»j),  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  island  near  Carystus,  running 
|  out  into  the  promontory  Caphareus. 
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Ochua.    [Artaxxrxks  III.] 

Ochua  ('Oxof,  *flx°0,  «  B™*t  »v<*  of  Central 
Asia,  flowing  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  Koo»k\,  according  to  Strabo,  through 
Hyrcania,  into  the  Caspian ;  according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  through  Bactria,  into  the  Oxns.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  Oxus. 
In  the  Pehlri  dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in 
general. 

Ocricalum  (Ocriculanus:  nr.  Otricoli  Ru.),  an 
important  nranicipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Tiber  near  it*  confluence  with  the  Nar.  and  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  lending  from  Rome  to  Narnia,  Ac. 
There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
and  temples  near  the  modern  Otricoli. 

Ooriala  or  Oolisla,  mother  of  Servius  Tullius, 
For  details  see  Tt'LLii'a. 

OctAvIa.  1.  Sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
was  married  first  to  C  Marcellus,  consul,  b.  c.  50, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This  marriage  was 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a  lasting  peace.  Au- 
gustus was  warmly  attached  to  his  sister,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  charms  and  virtues  likely  to 
secure  a  lasting  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  hus- 
band. Her  beauty  wns  universally  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  he.-  virtue  was 
such  as  to  excite  admiration  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousness  and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatra  ;  but  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to 
the  East,  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  she  brought  up  with  care  his 
children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She  died  n,  c. 
1 1 .  Octavia  had  5  children,  3  by  Marcellus,  a 
eon  and  2  daughters,  and  2  by 'Antony,  both 
daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was  adopted 
by  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Marcellus,  No.  9.]  The 
descendants  of  her  2  daughters  by  Antonius  suc- 
cessively ruled  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  be- 
came the  grandmother  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  the 
younger  of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonla.]  —  2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  bis  3rd  wife,  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  was  born  about  A.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
first  betrothed  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanus,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  She  wns  married  to  Nero  in  a.  d. 
53,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  her  young  and  pro- 
fligate husband  for  Poppaea  Sabina.  After  living 
with  the  latter  as  his  mistress  for  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  as  bis  legal  wife  ;  and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  allcgsd 
ground  of  sterility,  and  then  married  Poppaea, 
a.  d.  62.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octavia  was  falsely 
accused  of  adultery,  and  wns  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  found  among 
the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
more  probably  Curiatios  Maternus. 

Octavianus.  [Augustus.] 

Oct&tlos.   L  Cn.,  sumamcd  Rufus,  quaestor 
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about  a  c.  230,  mar  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  Octavii  originally  came  from  the 
Volsctan  town  of  Velitrac,  where  a  street  and  an 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius.  —  2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  aedile  206,  and  praetor  205,  when 
he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  He  was  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Zama.  — 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  wns  praetor  166, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Perseus.  He  wns  consul  165.  In  162  he 
was  one  of  3  ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but 
was  assassinated  at  Laodicea,  by  a  Greek  of  tbe 
name  of  Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Antiochus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed  on 
the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  — 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  8,  consul  128.  — 5. 
M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the  col- 
league of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of  the 
plcbs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitian  veto 
to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was  in 
consequence  deposed  from  his  office  by  Tib.  Grac- 
chus.—6.  Cn.,  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratieal 
part}*,  was  consul  87  with  L.  Cornelius  China. 
After  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  a  vehement 
contest  arose  between  the  2  consuls,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Cinna  from  tbe  city,  and  bis 
being  deprived  of  the  consulship.  Cinna  soon 
afterwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  accompanied  by  Marius.  Rome  waa 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Octavius  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  in  the  massacres  that  followed. 
His  head  was  cnt  off  and  suspended  on  the  rostra. 
— 7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  aa 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
commnnd  of  the  province  by  L.  Lucollus.  —  8.  Cn., 
son  of  No.  7,  consul  76.-9.  M.,  son  of  No.  fl, 
was  curule  aedile  50,  along  with  M.  Caelius.  On 
tbe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Octavius 
espoused  the  aristocratieal  party,  and  served  us 
legate  to  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Pompcian  fleet  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  Illyricnm ;  but 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  country  (47)  by 
Caesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa.  He  waa  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  when  he  com- 
manded part  of  Antony's  fleet  — 10.  C,  younger 
son  of  No.  I,  and  the  ancestor  of  Augustus, 
remained  a  simple  Roman  eques,  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise  any  higher  in  the  state.— 11.  ft,  son 
of  No.  10,  and  great-grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  He  waa  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  the  engagement  — 12.  ft, 
son  of  No.  11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  quietly  at  his  villa  at  Velitrae,  without 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  state. 
—  13.  ft,  son  of  No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustas, 
was  praetor  61,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
C.  Antonius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  administered  with  equal  integrity  and 
energy.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  58,  at  Nolo,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterwards  breathed 
his  last  Dy  his  2nd  wife  Atia,  Octavius  had  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  the  Utter  of  whom  was  subse- 
quently the  emperor  Augustus.  [Augustus.]  — 
14  L.,  a  legate  of  Poropey  in  the  war  against  tb« 
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pimtct,  67,  wm  tent  by  Poropey  into  Crrto  to 
supersede  Q.  Metcllus  in  thn  command  of  the 
island  ;  but  Metellus  refuted  to  surrender  the 
command  to  him.    [Mktbllva,  No.  16  J 

Oct&vlua  Balbus.    (  Ba  l  of  a.  ] 

OctodfLruB  (Octodurensis :  Afurtir/ny\  a  town 
of  the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Hclvetii,  is 
situated  in  a  rallcy  surroundi'd  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  on  the  river  Drance  near  the  spot  where  it 
flows  into  thu  Rhone.  The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modern  one,  was  divided  by  the  Drance  into  2 
parts.    The  inhabitants  had  the  Jus  LatiL 

Octogesa,  a  town  of  the  Ilcrgetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconcnsis  near  the  Iberus,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoris. 

Octol5pb.ua,  a  plice  of  uncertain  site,  in  the  N. 
of  Thessaly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Ocypita.  [Harpyiab.] 

Ocyroe  ('[iKvpot).)  L  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Ocranus  and  Tcthys.— »2.  Daughter  of  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  -of  prophecy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

Odenathua,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  260,  and  drove  Sapor 
out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  services,  Gallie- 
mu)  bestowed  upon  CKlenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenathus  was  soon  afterwards  murdered 
by  some  of  bis  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  bis  wife  Zenobia,  266.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zenobia. 

Odessus  ('OoVo-oj:  *0«ijo~<»/TT}j/Oo'tj<r©-fvj).  1. 
(Vurmt\  also  called  Odyssn*  nnd  Odissos  at  a 
later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  later 
Mocsia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  nearly 
due  E.  of  Marcianopolis.  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crubvsi  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (U.C.  594 — 5.59). 
The  town  possessed  a  good  hnrbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  —  2.  A  senport  in  Sarmatia 
Eurnpnen,  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and 
on  the  river  Sangarius,  \V\  of  01  bin  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  was  some  distance-  N.E.  of 
the  modern  Odettn. 

Odoacer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Hcruli,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barber  tins,  who  overthrew  the 
Western  empire,  a.  d.  476.  He  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power  was  orcr- 
thrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ooths.  Odoacer 
was  defeated  in  3  decisive  battles  by  Theodoric 
(4P»9— 490),  and  then  took  refuse  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3  years.  He  at  last 
capitulated  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  his  rivnl. 

Odomantlce  ("OSoMa*-™^),  a  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonia  between  the  Strymon  mid  the 
Ncstus,  inhabited  by  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the 
( Momanti  or  Odornantc*. 

Odrysac  (*OeVi5ooj\  the  most  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Aniscus,  a  tributary  of  the  He- 
brus,  but  also  spread  further  W.  over  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the  Persian  wars 
Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysac,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty over  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  Black 
wa.  He  was  sucicedvd  by  his  son  Sitalces,  who 
became  the  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  territory  from 
Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
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Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon ;  and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydidcs  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Euxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sitalces 
assisted  tho  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Pcrdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Sitalcbs.] 
He  died  D.  c.  4*24,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Scuthes  1.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
the  Odrysac  declined.  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odrysae,  see  Thracia. 

Odyseca  f'OoWeio).  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
ticn,  situated  N.  of  Abdera  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Turdctania,  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odyssens  ( Ulysses).  lu  position 
is  quite  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  as  Ousiro. 

Odysseus.  [Ulybsbs.J 

Oea  ( 'E«ia,  Ptol. :  Oeensis:  Tripoli  9  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica 
(i.  e.  between  the  Syrtes),  was  one  of  the  3  cities 
of  the  African  Tripoli*,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a  mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

Oea  (Ofo),  a  town  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  20 
stadia  from  the  capital. 

OeagTUB,  or  Oe&ger  (Otaypoi\  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  OeoffruUt,  in  the  sense  of  the  M  uses.  The 
adjective  Oeapriut  is  also  used  by  the  poets  ns 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  Otagriut  I/aemtu, 
Oragriut  HebruK,  Ac 

Oeanthe  or  Oeantbia  (OiWtj,  Old»6iM:  Oiav- 
0«6s :  Galajidhi),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  on 
the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

Oe&so  or  0e*  8*0  (Oyarzun),  a  town  of  the  Va- 
acones  on  the  N.  coa*t  of  Hispania  TarraconenMS 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  river  Magrada. 

Oeax  (Ofo{),  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymcne,  and 
brother  of  Palamcdes  and  Nausimedon. 

Oebalus  (OTfaAoj).  L  Son  of  Cynortas,  hus- 
band of  Gorgophone,  and  father  of  Tyndnreus, 
Pircnc,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  an  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  the 
uymph  Batca,  by  whom  be  had  several  children. 
The  patronymic  Ocbalidet  is  not  only  applied  to  his 
descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally,  as 
Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  &c  The  feminine 
patronymic  Oebalit  and  the  adjective  OtbaUtu  are 
applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen  is  called 
by  the  poets  Oebafis,  and  Orbalia  ptUe*  ;  the  city 
of  Tarcntum  is  termed  Orlxdia  arr%  because  it  was 
founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  since  the 
Sabincs  were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  !<nce- 
dacmonian  colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatius  named  Orhnliu*  7Y/h«,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Odxdides  null  ret.  (Ov.  FatL  i.  260,  iii. 
230.)— 2.  Son  of  Tclon  by  a  nymph  of  the  stream 
Sebethus,  near  Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

OeohaUa  (OixoAJa:  Oi'xaAiciff,  OJx«A»«rri)0. 
L  A  town  in  The«snly  on  the  Pcneus  near  Tricca. 
—  2.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Trachis.  — •  3.  A  town  in  Messenia  on  the 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Pausanias  with 
Camasium,  by  Strabo  with  Andania.— 4.  A  town 
of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria, —  The  ancients 
were  divided  in  opinion  which  of  these  places  was 
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the  residence  of  Enrytui,  whom  Hercules  defeated 
and  •lew.  The  original  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans* 
ferred  to  the  other  towns. 

Oecumlnlui  (OtVcovMtViet),  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thesaaly,  a  Greek  commentator  on  vorioui  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  probably  flourished  about  a.  n» 
950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment,  and  neat  in  expression.  Most 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris,  1 631. 

Oedipus  (OiSia-ovf  >,  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaste 
of  Thebes.    The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonn^e,  on  account  nf  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tragic  poets  hare  made  of  it.    In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.   Laius,  son 
of  Labdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  husband  of 
Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oracle  had  informed  Laius  that  he  was 
destined  to  perish  by  the  bands  of  his  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
exposed  the  child  on  Mt.  Cilhaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  P<»ly bus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Having  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and 
his  wife  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.    Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a  Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king's 
son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that  be  was  destined 
to  slay  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.    Thinking  that  Polyhus  was  his  father, 
he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth  ;  but  on  his 
rmd  between  Delphi  and  Danlis  he  met  his  real 
father  Laius.  Polyphontes,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
hade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them ;  whereupon  a 
scuffle  ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.    Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Thoban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unnble  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  hit  wife.    Oedipus  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  as 
follows :  **  A  being  with  4  feet  has  2  feet  and  3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest."   Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering legs  with  a  staff.    The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her- 
self down  from  the  rock.    Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
niccs,  Antigone,  and  Isniene.    In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a  plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  be  expelled.  Oedipus 
accordingly  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  the 
unknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an  exile ; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  he  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tircsias  that  he  himself  was 
both  the  parricide  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 


Jocaste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  out  hit 
own  eyes.  From  this  point  traditions  differ,  for 
according  to  some,  Oedipus  in  his  blindness  was 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in- 
law,  Creon,  who  undertook  the  government,  and 
be  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to 
Attica;  while  according  to  others  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule 
over  Thebes  alternately,  but  became  involved  in  a 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fought  in 
single  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hereupon 
Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  expelled 
Oedipus.  After  long  wanderings  Oedipus  arrived 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus,  in 
Attica;  he  was  there  honoured  by  Theseus  in  his 
misfortune,  and,  according  to  an  orncle,  the  Eume- 
nides removed  him  from  the  earth,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  approach  his  tomb.  According  to 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his 
mother,  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes,  after  her 
death;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  honoured  at 
Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities. 

0eneon(O^cwr:  OtvfttMvt),  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Locri  Osolae,  E.  of  Naupactus. 

Oeneus  (Outfr),  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tydeus 
and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon 
in  Aetolia.  This  is  Homers  account;  but  according 
to  later  authorities  he  was  the  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  the  father  of  Toxeus,  whom  he  himself 
killed,  Thyreus  (Phereus),  Clymenus,  Periphas, 
Agelans,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Eurymcde,  Melanippe, 
Mothone,  and  Dcianira.  His  second  wife  was 
Mclanippe,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom 
he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  accounts;  though 
according  to  others  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own 
daughter  Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius, 
who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was  subse- 
quently avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew  Agrius 
and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom  either  to 
Oeneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law  Andraeroon, 
as  Oeneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes  took  his  grand- 
father with  bim  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  the 
sons  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew  the  old  man,  near 
the  altar  of  Telephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  buried 
bis  body  at  Argos,  and  named  the  town  of  Oenoe 
after  him.  According  to  others  Oeneus  lived  to 
extreme  old  age  with  Diomedes  at  Argos,  and  died 
a  natural  death.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  alt 
this ;  he  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglected 
to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon, which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The  hero 
Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Oeneus, 
and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle  as  a  present. 

Oenl&dau  (OiVidScu  :  Triyardo*  or  Trikkardo\ 
an  ancient  town  of  Acarnania,  situated  on  the 
Achelous  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded  by 
marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  attacks.  It 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Erysiche  ('Epixr.x*), 
and  its  inhabitants  Erysichaei  ('EpwixaTot)  ;  and 
it  probably  derived  its  later  name  from  the  mythi- 
cal Oeneus,  the  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  Unlike 
the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  Oeniadne  e&j>oused 
the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponneuan 
war.    At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  tha 
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town  ni  taken  by  the  Ac  to]  i  an  s,  who  expelled 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  Actolians  were  expelled 
in  their  turn  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  surrounded  the  place  with  strong  fortifications. 
The  Romans  restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnanians. 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nnsus  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae  was  situated  in  a  small  lake  near 
Oeniadae. 

Oenldes,  n  patronymic  from  Oeneus,  and  hence 
given  to  Mcleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  and  Dio- 
raedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

Oenoanda  or  Oeneanda,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  N.W.  cf  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabal  ia, 
subject  to  Cibyrn. 

Ocnobaras  (Qtvo€dpat\  a  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria. 

OenM  (OiVesj :  OiVooubr).  1.  A  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
therae  on  the  frontiers  of  Horotia,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Peloponnesian  war.— 2.  A  demus  of 
Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
AiantU,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.— 3.  A  fortress 
of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Olmiae  and  the  frontier  of 
Megaris.  —  4.  A  town  in  Argolis  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Artemisium.  —6.  A 
town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Selleis.  6. 
A  town  in  the  island  Icarus  or  lcaria. 

Oen&maus  (OiWitoor).  L  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
wiia  son  of  Ares  and  Harpinua,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad  Sterope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hippodaniia,  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a  son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 
or  a  son  of  Alxion.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  bands  of  his  son-in-law; 
and  as  his  horses  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 
other  mortal,  he  declared  that  'all  who  came  for- 
ward as  suitors  for  Hippodamia's  hand  should 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  that  whoerer 
conquered  should  receive  her,  and  that  whoever 
was  conquered  should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
podaraia  in  a  chariot,  and  Oenomnus  then  hastened 
with  his  swift  horses  after  the  lovers.  He  had 
overtaken  and  shun  many  a  suitor,  when  Pelops, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  take  out 
the  linch  pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master's 
chariot,  and  he  received  from  Poseidon  a  golden 
chariot,  and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops  obtained 
II  ip  pud  ami  a  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  There  are 
some  variations  in  this  story,  such  as,  that  Oenomaus 
was  himself  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  for  this 
reason  slew  her  lovers.  Myrtilus  also  is  said  to 
have  loved  Hippodamio,  and  as  she  favoured  the 
suit  of  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 
linch  pins  out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot 
As  Oenomaus  was  breathing  his  last  he  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  Myrtilus.  This  curse  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  as  Pelops'  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 
the  reward  he  had  promised,  or  as  Myrtilus  had 
attempted  to  dishonour  Hippodamio,  Pelops  thrust 
him  down  from  Gipc  Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while 
dying,  likewise  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Pelops, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  his  bouse.  The  tomb  of  Oeno- 
maus was  shown  on  the  river  Cladeus  in  Elis.  His 


house  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing.  — 2.  Of  Godara,  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
■»S.  A  tragic  poet    [Diooknxs,  No.  6.] 

Oendne  (O/mmti),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.  [Paris.] 

Oenone  or  Oenopla,  the  ancient  name  of 
Aitots  A. 

Oenophjfta  (ta  0<We>vra:  /ma),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  on 
the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropua,  memorable  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
IWotini.s,  B.  c  456. 

OenSpIde*  (Oirorttifr)  of  Chios,  a  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a  contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Oenopides  derived  most  of 
his  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  priests  and 
astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know- 
ledge of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed.  The  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  30'5 
days,  and  somewhat  less  than  9  hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  12th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  meniscus. 

OenSpIon  (Olrowlmy),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Helice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Thalus,  Euanthes,  Melas,  Salngus, 
Atbamas,  and  Merope,  Aerope  or  Haero.  Some 
writers  call  Oenopion  a  son  of  Rhadamanthus  by 
Ariadne,  and  a  brother  of  Staphylas.  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rha- 
damanthus had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Merope, 
whereupon  Oenopion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  Lemnos  ;  he 
was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  But  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
had  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

Oenotri,  Oenotria.  [Italia.] 

Oenotrfdes,  2  small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Helos. 

Oenotr&pae.  [Amur.] 

Oenotrus  ( OfrorTpos),  youngest  son  of  Lycnon, 
emigrated  with  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Oenotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

Oenfia  [Oirovi:  Kdetma),  a  river  in  Lacnnia, 
rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Eurotas,  N.  of  Sparta.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Ocnussae  {Olvovffaai,  OlrouaaiX  1.  A  gri  up 
of  islands  lying  off  the  S.  point  of  Messcnia,  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Phoenicus:  the  2  largest  of  them 
are  now  called  Sapienza  and  Ca/trem.  —  2  ( Sj  al- 
madori  or  Ego*H»e*),  a  group  of  5  islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Oeonua  (Olwrii),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia,  in  the  foot-rare. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta  by  the 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  but  was  avenged  by  Hercules, 
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whose  kmsman  be  was,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

Ocroe  fUspoq),  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  aud  opposite  Platacac. 

Oescnt  (Itkerar  Eater)  called  Osclui  ("Off-snot) 
by  T Lucy d ides,  and  8doJ  (2«U>t)  by  Herodotus, 
a  river  in  Mocsia,  which  rises  in  Mt  Scomius 
according  to  Thucydidcs,  or  in  Mt.  Rhodope  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Mt.  Haemus,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  {Oretxovitx). 

Oeayma  (Oi<rv>n :  OLjvuatos),  called  Aosyma 
(Mirim)  by  Homer  (//.  viii.  304),  an  ancient  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  a 
colony  of  the  Thasians. 

Oeta  (Ofri|,  ro  OiroW  oBpta:  K<4avotkra\  a 
ragged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Theasaly,  an 
eastern  branch  of  ML  Hindus,  extended  S.  of  Mt 
Othrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N. 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of  Oeta,  an 
appellation  which  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mt. 
Oeta,  see  Thermopylae.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  S.  of  Thessaly  bordering  on  I'hocis  was 
called  Oetaea  (QtTala)  and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei 
(OtroToi). 

Oetylus  (OfrvAot :  OlrCktot  :  Vtf$!<>),  also 
called  Tylni  (Tt/Aot),  an  ancient  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messenian  gulf,  S.  of  Thalama,  called  after 
mi  Arrive  hero  of  this  name. 

0 fella,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a  straight- 
forward character,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
Stoic  quacks  of  bis  time. 

Ofella,  Q.  Lucretius,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  uppointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praeneste,  a.  c.  82.  Ofella  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  been  either  quaestor  or 

I>raetor,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's 
aws.  He  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by 
Sulla's  orders. 

Oftllus,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  a  friend  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are  often  cited  in 
the  Digest 

Oglasa  {Monte  Clnsto),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ktruriu. 

Ogxdnli,  Q.  and  Cn.,  2  brother*,  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  &  c  800,  carried  a  law  by  which  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from  4  to  It, 
and  that  of  the  augurs  from  4  to  !),  and  which 
enacted  that  4  of  the  pontiffs  and  5  of  the  augurs 
should  be  taken  from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  8 
pontiffs  there  was  the  pontifex  roaximus,  who  is 
generally  not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 


is 


ok  en  of. 


Ogf&*  ('flyvyfa),  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the  sen,  far  away  from  all  lands.  LAlcr 
writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Bruttium. 

Ogygus  <>r  Og^ges  ('Clyvyris)%  sometimes  called 
a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Boe- 
olus,  and  king  of  the  Hectcnes,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Theliea, 
which  was  called  after  him  Ogygia,    In  his  reign 
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the  waters  of  lake  Copals  rose  alwve  its  banks,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
is  usually  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  name 
of  Ogyges  is  also  connected  with  Attic  story,  for 
in  Attica  an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  mentioned, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Eleusis,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daughter 
of  Ocean  us.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was  the 
father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelximx-a  and  Anlis. — • 
Bacchus  is  called  0</v<iius  Jeus,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Thebes. 

Ogfril  {'Cl-yvfus),  an  island  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  {Imium  Ocean),  off  the  coast  of  Carmania,  at 
a  distance  of  2000  stadia  (20  geog.  miles),  noted 
as  the  alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king 
Ervthras. 

Oicle*  or  Oldens  ('OfcXtir,  'OU\<6t\  son  of 
Anliphates,  grandson  of  Melampua  and  father  of 
Amphiarans,  of  Argos.  He  is  aUo  called  a  son  of 
Amphinraua,  or  a  son  of  Mantius,  the  brother  of 
Antiphates.  Oicles  accompanied  Hercules  on  his 
expedition  against  Laomcdon  of  Troy,  and  was 
there  slain  in  battle.  According  to  other  traditions 
he  returned  home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandson 
Alcmaeon,  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown. 

Ofleus  ('OiAfvs),  son  of  Hodoedocus  and  Lao- 
nome,  grandson  of  Cyuus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  and  married  to 
Kriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax, 
who  is  hence  called  Oltldet,  Oi/RUes,  and  Ajos 
Uilei.  O'ileus  was  also  the  father  of  Med  on  by 
Rhene.    £Je  is  mentionod  among  the  Argonauts. 

Olba  or  Olbe  COAffn),  an  ancient  bland  city  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  So  toe,  and  between 
the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  mythical  tradition,  to  Ajax  the  son  of 
Teucer,  whose  alleged  descendants,  the  priests  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  ruled  over 
nil  Cilicia  Aspera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Isauria,  and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Olbasa  ("OA&ura).  L  A  city  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  N.  of  Selinus,  and  N.W. 
of  Caystrus;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Olba.— 8. 
A  city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycaonio,  S.W.  of  Cybistra, 
iu  the  district  called  Antiochiana.  —  8.  A  city  in 
the  N.  of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissns  and  Selge. 

Olbe.  [Olba.] 

OlblB  fOXfc'a).  L  (Prob.  Ebu&v,  near  /Acres), 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  const  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus,  E.  of  Telo  Mar- 
tins {Toulon).  —  2.  (Prob.  Terra  Nora),  a  very 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E»  side  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbour  on 
this  coast;  and  therefore  the  usual  landing-place 
for  persons  coming  from  Rome.  A  mythical  tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Thespiadae.— 
8.  In  Bithynia  [Abtacos].  The  gulf  of  Astacus 
was  also  called  from  it  Sinus  Olbianus.  — 4.  A 
fortress  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
coast  W.  of  the  river  Catarharractes ;  not  impro- 
bably ou  the  same  site  as  the  later  Attalia. — 5. 

[BoRYSTUBNKS.] 

Olcades,  an  ancient  people  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  country  afterwards  in- 
habited by  the  Oretani.  They  are  mentioned 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibal  transplanted  some 
of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Althaea  and  Cartcia,  the  site  of  both  of  which  m 
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uncertain  ;  the  latter  place  mast  not  be  confounded  I 
with  the  celebrated  Caktkia  in  Bactica. 

Olcinlum  (Olciuiatae :  Dulcit/no\  an  ancient 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyrin,  S.  W.  of  Scodra,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Gentius. 

Ole&rug.  [Oliarus.] 

Oleastrnm.  L  A  town  of  the  Cotetnni,  in 
Hispania  Torraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Dcrtosa 
to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which  tlie 
jJumlttm  ()/eastren$e  derived  iu  name. —  2.  A 
town  in  Hispania  JJaetica,  near  Gades. 

Olen  ('ftA^),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  re- 
presented as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the 
first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter  verse. 
He  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  whom,  in  one  legei.d,  he  was  made  the  prophet. 
His  connection  with  Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his 
being  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  the  esta- 
blishcrs  of  oracles ;  though  the  more  common  story 
made  him  a  native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Debts.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  fitUc  pluyer.  Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which 
went  under  his  name,  Pausaniai  mentions  those  to 
Here,  to  Achae'ia,  and  to  Ilithyia  ;  the  lost  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Olenus  CXUtros:  'flAmoj).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  nud  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Actolians  at  an  early 
period.  —8.  A  town  in  Achaia,  between  Patrne 
and  Dyrae,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean  league  on 
its  restoration,  in  B.C.  25JO.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  was  deserted.  The  goat  Amahhaea, 
which  suckled  the  infant  Zeus,  is  called  (Jlenia 
ctiptlla  by  the  poets,  cither  because  the  goat  was 
supposed  to  hare  been  born  near  the  town  of 
Olenus,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred 
to  Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Amahhaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  was  a  daughter  of 
Olenus. 

Olgassys  {OXyaaavi :  Al-Oex  Dayk\  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  nearly  W".  and  E.  through  the  E.  of 
Utthynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphlagonia  to  the 
river  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympus, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  branch.  Nu- 
merous templet  were  built  upon  it  by  the  Paphla- 
gonians. 

Oliarui  ('AAfopos,  'flA sapor :  'ClXtdpios :  Anti- 
parot),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cj  elides,  W.  of  Paros,  originally  colonized  by 
the  Phoenicians,  i*  celebrated  in  modern  times  for 
its  stalactite  grotto,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writer*. 

Oligyrtua  ('OKiyvprotX  a  fortress  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Arcadia  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Stymphalus  and  Caphyae. 

Olialpo  (/.uoou),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagua  near  its  mouth,  and  a 
Roman  rounicipium  with  the  surname  Felicitas 
Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift  horses.  Its 
name  is  sometimes  written  TJlyssippo,  because  it 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  town 
which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have  founded  in  Spain  ; 
but  the  town  to  which  this  legend  referred  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Turdetaiiia. 

OllxSn  ('OAiCojiO,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

OUIua  (fV«'o)«  a  river  in  Gallia  Transpadona, 
falls  into  the  Po,  8.  W.  of  Mantua. 


Olmlae  fOApiai),  a  promontory  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Corinthian  and 
Alcyonian  gulfs. 

Oloossdn  ('OKooaaur :  'O\ooaa6yio% :  Elu*- 
tona),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Hcstioeotis.  Homer  (//.  ii.  739)  calls  it 
**  white,**  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  soiL 

Olophyxus  ('OAo>t/{ot:  'OAo^flfroj),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos. 

Olpae  or  Olpe  ("OAs-ai,  "OAinf :  'OAwaTot) 

1.  (Arupi),  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  A  car- 
nan  ia,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  N.  >V.  of  Argos  Am- 
philochicum.— 2.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Osolae. 

Olurns  ("OKovpos :  'OAovpios )  1.  A  town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier. 

2.  Also  Oluria  ('OAoi/pis),  called  Dorium  (A«6- 
ptor)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Messenia,  S.  of  the 
river  Neda. 

Olds  ('OAoCr :  'OAotWtot),  a  town  and  harbour 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promontory  of 

Zephyrium. 

Olybriua,  Aniclut,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  472. 
wns  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Richuer,  who  deposed 
Anthemius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  after  a  reign  of  3  months  and  13  days.  His 
successor  was  Olycsril'h. 

Olympene,  and  Olympeni,  or  Olympiini 
('OAujiWTjf^,  'OAv/zx-nfci(,  'OAu^irnjKoi),  the  names 
of  tho  district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  aud  of 
its  inhabitanu. 

Olympla  ('OAvpwfa),  the  name  of  a  small  plain 
in  El  is,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olympus,  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Cladc'us.  In  this  plain  was  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  Altis  ('AAt«,  an  old  Elean  form  of 
AAffor,  a  grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus, 
and  300  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of  Pisa. 
The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  to  which  the  general  appellation  of  Olym  pia 
was  given  ;  but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name. 
The  Altis  was  surrounded  by  a  walL  It  contained 
the  following  temples  :  —  1.  The  Oiymptcum,  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contained  the  master- piece  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god  was 
represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
stones.  [Phidias.]  2.  The  Heraettm,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  the  celebrated  chest  of 
Cypsclus,  and  was  situated  N.  of  the  Olympicum. 

3.  The  Mttroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  in  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  were,  the  Thesauri,  or  trea- 
suries of  the  different  states,  which  bad  sent  dedi- 
catory offerings  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cronion  :  the  Zantt,  or  statues  of 
Zeus,  which  hod  been  erected  from  fines  imposed 
upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  which 
were  placed  on  a  stone  platform  near  tha  Thesauri  i 
the  Prytancum,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 
after  the  contests  had  been  brought  to  a  close :  the 
Bouleulerion,  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
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statue  of  Zeus  Horcius,  before  which  the  usual 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and  the  com- 
la  tan  U :  the  I'kili}*ptum,  a  circular  building  of 
brick,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Choeronea,  and  which 
was  situated  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altia, 
close  to  the  Prytaneum :  the  HtppodamltuH,  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Hippodamla: 
the  Pdopium,  a  sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 
of  Pelops.  The  2  chief  buildings  outside  the  Altis 
were  the  Stadium  to  the  E.  of  ML  Cronion,  in 
which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
too  HippodromtUy  a  little  S.  E.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place.  At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hippodromns,  the  Hellanodicae,  or  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  Did.  of  Antiq.  arts.  Ifippodromut  and  Sta- 
dium. )  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Greece,  and  their  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  various  mythical  personages. 
There  was  an  interval  of  4  years  between  each 
celebration  of  the  festival,  which  interval  was 
called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a  chronological  aero  till  the  victory  of 
Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  b.  c.  776.  An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Diet,  of  Antiy.  arts.  0!tpitpia  and  Ofympias. 

Olympias  ('OAv/mdf),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  B.C.  359.  The  nu- 
merous amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ;  and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus  (337),  Olympias 
withdrew  from  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  nssas  si  nation  of  Philip,  336;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  affection  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  (3*23),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Antipater  hnd  the  undisputed  control 
of  affair.*,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Here  she 
continued  to  lire,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
death  of  Antipater  (319)  presented  a  new  opening 
to  her  ambition.  She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
regent  Polysperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydicc  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  king  of 
Macedonia.  In  317  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country,  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eury- 
dicc in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
at  well  as  of  100  of  his  leading  partisans  among 
the  Macedonian  nobles.  Cassander,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Macedonia.  Olympias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Hoxana  and 
the  young  Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  blockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the 
winter.  At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  to  bo  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  without 
something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  spirit 


which  distinguished  her  son,  but  her  ungovernable 
passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty  that 
must  for  ever  disgrace  her  name. 

Olympldd&rus  (*OAi>itff-u£3«»pos).  1.  A  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  22  books  (entitled 
'IoToptKol  Aoyot),  wbich  comprised  the  history  of 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
from  it.  d.  407  to  October,  a.  d.  425.  Olympio- 
doms  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  poiut  at 
which  Eunapius  had  ended.  [Eunapiuh.]  The 
original  work  of  Olympiodorus  is  lost,  but  an 
abridgment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
After  the  death  of  Honorius  Olympiodorus  removed 
to  ttytantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  Hicroclcs  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus 
his  work  on  providence  and  fate  [HicroclksJ. 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  —  2.  A  peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  where 
Proclus  was  one  of  his  pupils.  — 3.  The  last  phi- 
losopher of  celebrity  in  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
several  of  Plato's  dialogues  are  still  extant —4. 
An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Mrleorologica  of  Aristotle,  which 
is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  century  after  Christ.  Like  Sim- 
plicius,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior,  he 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Olympltu  ('OA-Jit*10*  X  the  Olympian,  occurs  as 
a  surname  of  Zeus,  Hercules,  the  Muses  (O/j/m- 
piade$)%  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who  were 
believed  to  live  in  Olympus  in  contradistinction 
from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

Olympluj  Kemesi&nua.  [Nkmksianus.) 

Olympua  ('OAvstiros),  the  name  of  2  Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical,  and  the  other 
historical.  —  L  The  elder  Olympus  belongs  to  the 
mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phrygian  flute- 
players —  Hyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympus  —  to  each 
of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  was  ascribed, 
under  whose  names  we  have  the  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
auletic  and  the  Greek  citharoedic  musk.  Olympus 
was  said  to  have  been  a  natire  of  Mysia,  and  to 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Olympus  not 
un frequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a  boy, 
sometimes  instructed  by  Marsyas,  and  sometimes 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  his  fate. —  2.  The 
true  Olympus  was  a  Phrygian,  and  perhaps  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  native  musicians,  since  he 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus. 
He  flourished  about  B.  c  660—6*20.  Though  a 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  Greek  musicians ;  for  all  the  accounts 
make  Cireece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity ;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  bad  previously 
been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Olympua  ('Ohvfivos).  L  In  Europe.  L  (Grk. 
Elpnho,  Turk.  Srmarai-Eci,  i.  c.  Abode  of  the  Ce~ 
leitial$).  The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  W.  and  E.  from  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of 
ancient  Greece  proper.  In  a  wide  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of  this  great 
chain  which  lies  E.  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus, 
and  which  is  usually  called  the  Cambunian  uwun- 
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taint ;  but  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  of 
the  name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  E. 
part  of  the  chain,  which  striking  off  from  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  to  the  S.E.,  skirts  the  S.  end  of 
the  slip  of  coast  called  Pieria,  and  forms  at  iu 
termination  the  N.  wall  of  the  vale  of  Tkmpe. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  its  outline 
picturesquely  broken  by  minor  summits;  iu  height 
is  about  9700  feet;  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  its  position  as  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
sometimes  reckoned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  —  In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
which  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really  local 
conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that  these  gods 
"  on  the  snowy  top 

Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  air, 

Their  highest  heaven.*' 
Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms  "OXvpwot 
and  avpixySt  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
a  metaphor  for  the  former.  Even  the  fable  of  the 
giants  scaling  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
sense;  not  that  they  placed  Pclion  and  Ossa  upon 
the  (op  of  Olympus  to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven, 
but  that  they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
palaces  on  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  tbey 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  younger  gods 
dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them 
with  the  lyre  and  song.  They  are  shut  in  from 
the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of  clouds, 
the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
same  conceptions  are  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  later  poets ;  with  whom,  how- 
ever,  even  as  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
gedians, the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transferred  from 
the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  sky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far  at  least  as  any 
definite  idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions. —  2.  A 
hill  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the  river 
Ocnus."—  3.  Another  name  for  Lycacum  in  Ar- 
cadia.—IL  In  Asia.  —  L  The  Mysian  Olympui 
COAvpiror  A  Miaiot:  Keshish  Dagk,  Ala  Dagh, 
Ixhik  Dagh,  and  Ktuh-Dagh),  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 
with  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-most  line  of  the 
mountain  system  of  that  peninsula.  It  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  through  the  N.  E.  of  Mysia  and 
the  S.W.  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a  little 
N. -wards,  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 
thynia and  Qalatia,  and  then  extends  through  the 
S.  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  river  Halys.  Beyond  the 
Halys,  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontus  form  a 
continuation  of  the  chain.  —  8.  (  Yanar  Dagh ),  a 
volcano  on  the  E  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of 
Phoenicus  (  Yanar).  The  names  of  the  mountain 
nnd  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  [Phoe- 
nicia.] 

01  yn thus  ("OAwrffoi :  'OAiMtor:  A  io  Mamas), 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Pallei.e  and  Si- 
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thonia.  It  was  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottiaei,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiaki  ]  It  was  taken  by  Arta- 
bazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  iu 
greatness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalcidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olynthus. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war  ;  and  from  this  time  Olynthus 
appears  as  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with 
a  population  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians ; 
but  in  D.c.  379  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Sparta, 
after  carrying  on  war  with  this  state  for  4  years. 
When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthns  recovered  its  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  of  power  from 
Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidaea,  after  he  had 
wrested  this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  356. 
But  when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his 
power  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus 
and  Athens,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiac  ora- 
tions ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  iu  inhabitants  were  at  a  later 
time  transferred  by  Cassauder  to  Cassandrea.  At 
the  time  of  iu  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  M&cybkrna  as  its  seaport 

Omasa  or  Om&num  fOM«w,  'Otuwov).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a  little  above  the  E-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syagros  (Ras  el  Had\  on  a  large  jjulf  of  the 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
were  called  Omanltae  ('O/iaJ-rrai)  or  Omani,  and! 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman.  — 2.  (Prob.  Schaina),  a  sea- port  town  in 
the  E  of  Carman ia  ;  the  chief  emporium  on  that 
coast,  for  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

Omaiiltae  nnd  Omanum.  [Onana.) 

Ombi  CCV&m  :  'Ofifircu :  Koum  Ombott,  i.  e. 
Hill  of  Ombon,  Ru.),  the  last  great  city  of  Upper' 
Egypt,  except  Syenc,  from  which  it  was  dimnt 
about  30  miles,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  chief  seaU  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile 
Juvenal's  15th  satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war 
between  the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyra, 
who  hated  the  crocodile  ;  but,  as  Tunlyra  lies  »q 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  inter-' 
vening  cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile-worship,  critics  have  suspected  an  error 
in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read* 
Coptos  or  Copton  for  Ombot  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  used  the 
name  without  reference  to  topographical  precision, 
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Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left  bank,  vu  the  town 
of  Contra-Ombos. 

Omph&le  ('O^KiAi}),  daughter  of  tbe  Lydian 
king  lard  an  us,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  the  undertook  the  government  herself.  When 
Hercules,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  murder  of  I  phi  tug, 
was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  that  he  could  only  be  cured 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  3 
years,  Hermes  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
please  her,  he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore 
bis  lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  children. 

Omphallum  ('OfupdAiov :  *0/*$xxAir>jj),  a  town 
in  Crete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus. 

On.  [HsLioroLts.] 

On&tas  ('OwfToi),  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micon, 
was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter,  con- 
UMnporary  with  Polygnotus,  Agelnda*.  and  Hcgia*. 
He  flourished  down  to  about  a.  c.  460,  that  is,  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

One**  ("Oyieai),  a  village  in  Boeotia  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  {'OyKalcu),  and  which  contained 
a  sanctuary  of  Athena,  who  was  hence  called 
Athena  Onca. 

Onchesmua  or  Onchismus  ("OyxfloTwr,  "Oy- 
Xtoytof :  Orekidoy,  a  seaport  town  of  Epirus  in 
Chaonia,  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  Corcyra. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Anchisca, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the  u  Harbour  of 
Anchises n  £Ayx'*<rov  A^7)c).  From  this  place 
Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards 
Italy  OnchetmUa. 

Onchestua  ("0'yx,i<rr<fe  '•  ,OyxTf<rno0  *•  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Onchestus,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  situated  a  little 
S.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  It  contained 
a  celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tyony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Faga.— 2.  A 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eretria,  and  flows  by  Cynoscephalae,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  Boebeis.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  river  Onochonut  QOv6x**os)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

Onesicrftua  (  Oyijalnptroi),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them,  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He  is  called 
by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Aatypalaea,  and 
by  others  of  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constructed 
his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus 
chief  pilot  of  the  fleet,  a  post  which  he  held  not 
only  during  the  descent  of  tbe  Indus,  but  through- 
out the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  nar- 
rative, so  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
authority. 

Oningia  or  Oringia.  [Oai.vr.ia.] 

Onlroa  ("Oytipos ),  the  Dream-God,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  tbe  W.  Occa- 
nus,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  come  through  an 
ivory  gat*,  while  the  true  ones  issue  from  a  gate 
made  of  horn,    Hesiod  calls  dreams  the  children 
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of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  children  of 
Sleep,  mentions  3  of  them  by  name,  viz.  Morpheus, 
I  eel  us  or  Phobetor,  and  Phantasua.  Euripides 
called  them  sons  of  Gaea,  and  conceived  them  as 
genii  with  black  wings. 

Onfiba,  surnamed  Aestuaria  (Ffuefva),  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Turd  e  tan  i  in  His  pan  la  Baetica, 
between  the  mouths  of  tbe  Baetis  and  Anas,  on  an 
aestuary  formed  by  the  river  Luxia.  There  are 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  at  Huelva. 

Onomacritua  ('Ovojwwcpiroj),  an  Athenian,  who 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lived  about 
a  c.  520 — 485.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Hipparchnt,  until  he  was  detected  bv  Lastis  of 
Hermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in  making  an  in- 
terpolation in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  for  which  Hip- 
parebns  banished  him.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistratids,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Athens,  took  him  again  into  favour, 
and  employed  bim  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  engage 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  reciting  to 
him  all  the  ancient  oracles  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  attempt  It  appears  that  Onomacritus  had 
made  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  oracles 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Mu- 
saeus, and  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Onomarchui  ('OvoftapX0*),  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his  brother  Phi- 
lomel us  in  this  command,  B.  c.  353.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip, 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  swimming 
the  Athenian  ships,  which  were  lying  off"  the  shore. 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  who  caused 
it  to  be  crucified,  as  a  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
lege. 

Onosandor  COy6<ra»9po$\  the  author  of  a  cele- 
brated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  Irpemi- 
yiiths  \6yo%\  which  is  still  extant  All  subsequent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject 
made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  is  still  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  50.  In  his  style  he  imitated 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  by  Schwebel, 
NUrnberg,  1761  ;  and  by  Comes,  Paris,  1822. 

Onu-gnathus  {'Orov  yvdton:  ElajAom*t)%  an 
island  and  a  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Laconia, 
W.  of  C.  Malea. 

Onuphia  ('OvovQtt),  the  capital  of  the  Nomas 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  Its  site  is  un- 
certain; but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
Delta. 

Ophellon  fftysAfoi'),  m  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.  c.  380. 

Ophelias  CCtyfAAat),  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  a  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cyrene  for 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  tbe  government  on 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some  years.  But 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off*  his  allegiance  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  continued  to  govern  Cvrene  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  for  nearly  5  years.  In  308  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  and  marched  against 
Carthage  ;  but  he  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Agathocles  near  this  city,  and  was  slain. 

Opheltes  ('O^Atijt).  L  Also  called  Arche- 
moras.  [Arciirmorus.]  — 2.  One  of  tbe  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off  Diony. 
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mj,  and  were  therefore  metamorphosed  into  dol- 
phins 

Ophlon  {'Ofl**).  t  One  of  the  oldest  or  the 
Titan*  wu  married  to  Eurynome,  with  whom  he 
ruled  over  Olympus,  hut  being  conquered  by  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  he  and  Eurynome  were  thrown  into 
Oceanus  or  Tartarus.— 2.  A  giant,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  with  Zeus.  —  8.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taur Amycus,  who  is  hence  called  OphS&uidea. 

Ophionenses  or  Ophiensai  ('Of  iorc«t,  'O^us), 
a  people  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia. 

Ophir  (0.  T.  LXX.  2ov$<p,  2t*4>lp,  2«$dpa),  a 
place  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  proverbial  for  its  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a 
fleet,  which  brought  back  gold  and  sandal  wood 
and  precious  stones.  These  ships  were  sent  from 
Eaion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
also  king  Jeho&hapliat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold,  but  this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  snip- 
wreck.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  wns  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraeum  Mare  of  the  ancients, 
or  our  Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  its  site  are:  (1)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself ;  (2) 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia  furnished 
all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brumjht 
from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have  been  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  ;  (3) 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  any  specific  place,  but  a 
general  denization  for  the  countries  (or  any  of 
them)  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
supplied  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Arabian 
commerce. 

Ophis  (  OifHS),  a  rirer  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
by  Mantinca. 

Opbiusa  or  Ophiussa  ('O^iiiwro,  *0<p«oC«r<ra, 

'Oftovca,  Le.  u/xiumiing  in  snakes).  1.  [  Pi  TV  LI- 
SAS.] —  2.  Or  Ophiussa  (Perhaps  I'alaneii\  a 
town  of  Europaean  Scythia  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tyras  (Dniester).  —  3.  A  little  island  near 
Crete. —4.  (J/tia  or  7fa£ot),a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara\  off  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  N.W.  of  Cyxicus  and  S.W.  of  Proconnesus. 
—5.  [Rhodus.]— 6.  [Tknos  ] 

Ophrynluxn  {'Q<ppvvuQi> :  prob.  Fren- Kevi\  a 
small  town  of  the  Troad,  near  the  lake  of  Pteleos, 
between  Dardanus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a  grove 
consecrated  to  Hector. 

Oplci  [Oucl] 

Opillus  Mac ri num.  [Machinus.] 
Opillus,  Aurellus,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then  rhe- 
toric, and,  finally,  grammar.  He  gave  up  his  school 
upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  ( a.  c.  92 ), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
two  friends  grew  old  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  others  society.  He  composed  several  learned 
works,  one  of  which,  named  Musae,  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius, 

Opimlus.  L  ft.,  consul  b.c.  154,  when  he 
subdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  N.  of  the 
Alps,  who  had  attacked  Ma»silia.  He  was  noto- 
rious in  his  youth  fur  his  riotous  living.  — 2. 
lb,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  125,  in  which 
year  he  took  Fregellae,  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the  high  ar  ii  toe  ra- 
ti cal  party,  and  was  a  violent  opponent  of  C. 
Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121,  and  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the 
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murder  of  Gracchus.  Opimius  and  his  party  abused 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 
p.  288,  a.  In  the  following  year  (120),  he  was 
accused  of  having  put  Roman  citisens  to  death 
without  trial  ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,«nd  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  and 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years  after  he 
was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Mamiliua  Limetanus,  by  which  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opimius  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  where  be  lived  for 
some  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
due  recompense  for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  after  his  consulship,  had  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  fre- 
quently laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in 
which  Opimius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated  as 
the  Vinum  Ojnmianum,  and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

Opia  (*0*it),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Physcus  (Odomeh)  with  the  Tigris; 
not  mentioned  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Opitergium  (Opiterginus :  Oderxo),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liquentia  near  its  source,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the  Marcomannic 
war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Quadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Exarchate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
Monies  Opitergim. 

Oppianus  ('Owyiovo't),  the  author  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing,  en- 
titled Halieutica  ('AAiCvTiad),  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  entitled  Cynegeiiea  (KwTjytTiKd).  Mo- 
dern critics,  however,  have  shown  that  these  2 
poems  were  written  by  2  different  persons  of  this 
name.  L  The  author  of  the  HaLieutica,  was  born 
either  at  Corycus  or  at  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  A.  o.  180.  The  poem  consists  of 
about  3500  hexameter  lines,  divided  into  5  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3  of  the  art  of  fishing.— 2. 
The  author  of  the  Cynegetica,  was  a  native  of  A  pa- 
in ea  or  Pella,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a  little  later 
than  the  other  Oppianus,  about  a.  o.  206.  His 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Caracal  la. 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4  books.  The  best  edition  of  the  2  poems  is  by 
Schneider,  Argent.  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lips.  1813. 
There  is  also  a  prose  paraphrase  ot  a  poem  on  hawking 
{'l^tvritcd)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  the  2  authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Dionysius. 

Opplu*.  a.  0.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  213, 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
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wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  city,  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile 
of  it,  unlet*  on  account  of  public  sacrifices.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  elder  Cato.—  2.  ft.,  a 
Roman  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  a  88, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  but  was  subse- 
•equently  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla, —3.  C, 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
private  affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelias  Balbus.  Oppius  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  which  have  perished.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a  disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  last  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
pius. He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
guished Roman*,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  Marias,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Ope,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  apimu*,  opulentui,  inops,  and  copia. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
Agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Saturnus,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a  separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Saturnus,  she  had  an  altar  in  common 
with  Ceres.  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia 
and  Opieotuiriv,  from  her  surname  Conriva,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  serene,  to  sow. 

Opt&tna,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  flou- 
rished  under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
He  wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Donatistt,  entitled,  De  Sckismate  Donalis- 
tarum  advtrttu  Parmemanum.  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opus  ('Orovr,  contr.  of  'Ow6*tt:  'OwoiWioi). 

1.  (Talamda  or  Talanti9),  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locriana,  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
15  stadia  (2  miles)  from  the  sen,  and  60  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cynos ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  1  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Eubo^an  sea  near 
this  town  was  called  Opuntius  Sinus.  [Local.]  — 

2.  A  small  town  in  Elis. 

Or*.  1.  ( "Opa)  a  city  of  Carman  ia,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosia— 2.  ("Hpo),  a  city  in  the  N.W. 
of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indue. 

One.  [Ohitab.] 

Orbelus  ('OpfnAos),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  extends  from 
Mt.  Rhodope  along  the  Strymon  to  Mt.  Pangaeus. 

Orbillux  Pupill us,  a  Roman  grammarian  and 
schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  plagosu*  from  the  severe  floggings  which 
bis  pupils  received  from  him.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  I.  71.) 
He  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  and  after  serving 
as  an  apparitor  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  the  50  th 
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He  lived  nearly  100  years,  but  had  lost  his  memory 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbona,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  invoked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangerous 
maladies  of  children. 

Orcades  Insula*  (Orknry  and  Shetland  I$le$\  a 
group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  N.  of 
Britain. 

Orcb.8menux   COpx^M*y°f:  'Opxo/tsVioj).  1. 
(Scripu),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of 
Roeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean  empire  in  the 
ante-historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by 
Homer  the  Minyean  Orchomenos  ('Opx-  Mwvttet). 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  the 
river  Cephissus,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropolis.   It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Andreit  ('Ar- 
Spti't),  from  Andreus,  the  son  of  Peneus,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  ;  to  have 
been  afterwards  called  l'hleijya  (♦Aeytla),  from 
Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Ares  and  Chryse  ;  and  to  have 
finally  obtained  its  later  name  from  Orcbomenus, 
son  of  Zeus  or  Eteocles  and  the  Danaid  Hesione, 
and  father  of  Minyas.    This  Orchomenus  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  Minyean  empire, 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wnr  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia   The  cities  of 
Coronea,  Haliartus,  Lebedea,  and  Chaeronea  were 
subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.    It  lost,  however, 
much  of  iu  power  after  it*  capture  by  Hercules, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  still  ap- 
pears as  a  powerful  city.    Sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Boeotians ;  iu 
]  empire  was  completely  destroyed  ;  and  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.    All  this  belongs 
to  the  mythical  period.    In  the  historical  age  it 
continued  to  exist  a*  an  independent  town  till 
ac.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebana,  and  it*  inhabitants  murdered  or  sold  as 
slaves.   In  order  to  weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans  ;  and  although  it 
was  again  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated  building 
in  Orchomenos  was  the  so-called  treasury  of  Minyas, 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  at  Mycenae, 
was  more  probably  a  family-vault  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  the  place.    It  was  a  circular  vault  of 
massive  masonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  with  an 
arched  roof,  and  had  a  side  door  of  entrance.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant ;  and  its  form 
may  still  be  traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomenos 
possessed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charites  or 
0  races  ;  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient 
times  a  musical  festival,  which  was  frequented  by 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.    There  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  7  stadia 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Mela*. 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great 
victory  which  Sulla  gained  in  iu  neighbourhood 
over  Archelaas,  the  general  of  Mithridatea  86.— 
2.  (Kuljiaki),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, mention.  4 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  iroAtf/xijAo*,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomenua,  is  said  to 
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have  been  founded  by  Orchomenus,  son  of  Lycaon. 
It  was  situated  on  a  hill  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  territory  included  the  towns  of  Methydrium, 
Theisoa,  Teuthu,  and  the  Tripolis.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  Orchonienus  sided  with  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  the  Orchoraenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
confederacy  in  consequence  of  its  hatred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Aetolians,  it  was  taken  successively  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  Antigonus  Doson ;  but  it  eventually 
became  a  member  of  the  Achaean  League.  — 8.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
and  hence  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  sometimes  to  the  latter  country. 
Orcni.  [Hadks.] 

Ordeatna  ('OpoV'df ),  a  tributary  of  the  liter 
(Danube)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 

river. 

Ordovices,  a  people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo- 
site the  island  Mona  (Anglesey),  occupying  the  N. 
portion  of  the  modem  Wales. 

Ore  ad  68.  [Nymphar.] 

Orestaa  ('Op^rrai),  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
named  after  them,  Oreatifl  or  Orestias.  They  were 
originally  independent,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*.  They  were  declared 
free  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name 
from  Orestes,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this 
country  after  murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have 
there  founded  the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  ('Op4<rrns).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  brother  of  Cbrysothemis,  Lno- 
dice  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  In  the  8th  year  after  his  father's 
murder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and 
slew  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This  simple  story 
of  Orestes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
various  ways  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  at  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  despatch  Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of 
Electra  ho  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocis,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the  sister 
of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  Orestes  was 
saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed  Aegisthus  to  kill 
her  own  child,  supposing  it  to  be  Orestes.  In  the 
house  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king's 
son  Pylades,  with  whom  he  bad  formed  that  close 
and  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Being  frequently  reminded  by  messengers 
from  Electra  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  he  pretended  to 
>>e  a  messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his  father's  tomb, 
and  sacrificing  upon  it  a  lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  sister  Electra,  and  soon  after- 
wards slew  both  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra  in 
the  palace.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother  he  was  seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled 
from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his 
mother.  At  length  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took 
refuge  with  Athena  at  Athens.    The  goddess  af- 


forded him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The  Erinnyes 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena. 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered 
from  his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemis, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  carry  it  to  Athens.  Orestes  and  Pylades 
accordingly  went  to  Tauri?,  where  Thoas  was  king. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and, 
after  recognising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  his  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  possession  of  bis  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Aletes  or  Menelaus.  When  Cylarabes  of  Argos 
died  without  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argos.  The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  made 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
preferred  him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
stratus  and  Megnpenthes,  the  sons  of  Menelaus  by 
a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  Mermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Tisamenus.  The  story 
of  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[Hxrmionk;  Nkoptolxmus.]  He  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  was  afterwards  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  His  bones 
are  said  to  have  been  found  at  a  later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans, 
and  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Sparta.— 8.  Regent 
of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son 
Romulus  Augustulus,  a.d.  475— 476.  He  was  born 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  under  At- 
tila ;  after  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
Roman  court.  Having  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  by  Julius  Ncpos,  he  deposed 
this  emperor,  and  placed  his  son  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus on  the  throne ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death.  [Odoa- 
cxr.]  — 8.  L.  Aurolius  Orestes,  consul  &c.  126, 
received  Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  3  years.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.— 4.  Cn.  Anflditu  Orestes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  his 
surname  of  Orestes,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Au- 
fidius,  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.   Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

Oresteum,  Orestheum,  or  Oresthaslum  ('Op4- 
vrtiov,  'Op4c6*iory  'Op*eQ4atov\  n  town  in  the  S. 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  not  far  from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestias.  L  The  country  of  the  Orestae. 
[Orxstak.]— 8.  A  name  frequently  given  by  the 
Bvzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in  Thrace. 

Orestilla,  Aurelia.  [Aurxlia.] 

Oretani,  a  powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensia,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  W.  by  Lusita. 
nia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Baste tani ;  their  territory 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  GraovJa,  the 
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whole  of  La  Matrcka,  and  the  western  port  of 

Murcia.    Their  chief  town  was  Castulo. 

Oriiu  ('rVcot :  'np*trrit\  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Telethrium,  and  in  the  district  Hea- 
tiaeotis,  wai  itaelf  originally  called  Hestiaea  or  His- 
tiaea.  After  the  Persian  wars  Oreus,  with  the 
rest  of  Euboea,  became  subject  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island,  in  a  a  445,  Oreus 
was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  expelled, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  2000  Athenians.  The 
site  of  Oreus  made  it  an  important  place,  and  iu 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Orgetorix,  the  noblest  and  richest  among  the 
Helvetii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the  royal 
power  B.C.  61,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate  from  their  own  country.  Two  years  were 
devoted  to  making  the  necessary  preparations;  but 
the  real  desipns  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime 
transpired,  and  the  Helvetii  having  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  he  suddenly  died,  probably,  as 
was  suspected,  by  his  own  hands. 

Oribasius  ('Opti&Unot  or  'OfxffaWt),  an  emi- 
nent Greek  medical  writer,  born  about  a.  o.  325, 
either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergainos  in  Mysia. 
lie  early  acquired  a*  great  professional  reputation. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  years 
before  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  to  whom  Julian  imparted 
tbe  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He 
nccompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
confiscated  the  property  of  Orilwsius  and  banished 
him.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  exile,  and 
was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  395.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  attached  to  pa- 
ganism and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him 
very  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  We 
povvHs  at  present  3  works  of  Oribasius:  1.  Col- 
lecta  Mtdicittalia  {1vvar,urjxx\  'larpixai),  or  some- 
times ffMomccoittii/jMos  ('E€8o^n«orrd*Ti<Aoi), 
which  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian, 
when  Oribasius  was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains 
but  little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers  whose 
works  are  no  longer  extant  More  than  half  of 
this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains  is  in  some 
confusion.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
work,  2.  An  abridgment  (Svroixf)  of  the  former 
work,  in  9  books.  It  was  written  30  years  after 
the  former.  3.  Euporitla  or  De  facile  ParuUlAtu 
(Efooptora),  in  4  books.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Or! ctim  or  Orient  f  Apiror,  "Opiiros :  'Officios : 
Ericho),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  near  the  Ccmunian  mountains  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Eubocans,  who  were  cast  here  by  a 
storm  on  their  return  from  Troy ;  but,  according  to 
another  legend,  it  was  a  Colchian  colony.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  harbour  was 
not  very  secure.  It  was  destroyed  iu  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  Hcrodes  Atticus.  The  turpen- 
tine tree  (tercbimtkxu)  grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oreus. 


ORIGEN  ES. 

Origenes  ^CLpiyivyiz),  usually  called  Origan, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  w  as  born  at  Alexandria,  a.  D-  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  his  father,  \*o- 
nides,  who  was  n  devout  Christian;  and  he  subse- 
quently became  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
His  father  having  been  put  to  death  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  the  10th  year  of  Severus 
(202),  Origen  was  reduced  to  destitution  ;  where- 
upon be  became  a  teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation.    At  the  same  time  be 
gave  instruction  in  Christianity  to  several  of  the 
heathen ;  and  though  only  in  his  18th  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Catechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  conse- 
quent on  the  persecution.    Tbe  young  teacher 
showed  a  zeal  and  self-denial  beyond  hia  years. 
Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of  grammar  in- 
consistent with  his  sacred  work,  he  gave  it  up ; 
and  be  lived  on  the  merest  pittance.  His  food  and 
his  periods  of  sleep  were  restricted  within  tbe  nar- 
rowest limits ;  and  he  performed  a  strange  act  of  self- 
mutilation,  in  obedience  to  what  be  regarded  as  the 
recommendation  of  Christ  (Matth.  xix.  12.)  At  a 
later  time  however  he  repudiated  this  literal  under- 
standing of  our  Lord's  words.    About  211  or  212 
Origen  visited  Home,  where  he  made  however  a  very 
short  stay.   On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  Catechist,  and  to 
pursue  his  biblical  studies.    About  2)6  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  about  230  he  tra- 
velled into  Greece.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, he  had  to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of 
Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  the  city.   He  was  first 
deprived  of  his  office  of  Catechist,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  Alexandria;  and  Demetrius  afterwards 
procured  his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  nnd  his 
excommunication.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
are  not  specified  ;  but  his  unpopularity  nppears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  character  of  some  of 
his  opinions,  and  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  his  writings  were  seriously 
corrupted.    Origen  withdrew  to  Caesarea  in  Pale*- 
tine,  where  be  was  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  who  afterwards  became  his  pane- 
gyrist   In  235  Origen  fled  from  Caesarea  hi 
Palestine,  and  rook  refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  where  he  remained  concealed  2  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  2nd 
journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is  doubtfuL 
In  the  Decian  persecution  (249 — 251),  Origen  whs 
put  to  the  torture ;  but  though  his  life  was  spared, 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  hastened  his 
end.    He  died  in  253  or  254,  in  his  6!>th  year  at 
Tyre,  in  which  city  he  was  buried.- — The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  Origin's  works :  1.  The 
IfmpU,  which  consisted  of  6  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  ranged  in  parallel  columns.    The  1st 
column  contained  tbe  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  2nd  the  same  text  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, the  3rd  the  version  of  Aquila,  tbe  4th 
that  of  Symmachus,  tbe  5th  the  Septuagint,  the 
6th  the  version  of  Theodotion.    Reside  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen 
added  marginal  notes,  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names.  Only 
fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant;  thw 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Montfancon,  Paris,  1714. 
2.  Excarticai  uwb,  which  comprehend  3  classes  : 
(1.)  Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders  Volmmma,  con- 
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taming  ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full 
•cope  to  hi»  intellect  (2.)  Scholia,  brief  note*  on 
detached  passage*.  (3.)  Homiliae,  popular  ex  po- 
sitions, chiefly  delivered  at  Cacsarea.  In  his  various 
exposition*  Origen  sought  to  extract  from  the 
Sacred  Writings  their  historical,  mystical  or  pro- 
phetical, and  moral  significance.  His  desire  of 
finding  continually  a  mystical  sense  led  him  fre- 
quently into  the  neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  Thi*  capital  fault 
ho*  at  all  time*  furnished  ground  for  depreciating 
his  labours,  and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished 
their  value:  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of 
hi*  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  DePrm- 
dpiit  (n«pl  &px**).  Thi*  work  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attack  with  Origen  *•  enemies,  and  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evidence  of  his 
various  alleged  heresies.  It  was  divided  into  4 
books.  Of  this  work  some  important  fragment*  are 
extant;  and  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinu*  has 
come  down  to  us  entire ;  but  Rufinus  took  great 
liberties  with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  version  is  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrium 
(Eis  futpruptov  wporptwrucbs  hSyot),  or  IM  Mar- 
tyria  (Utpl  ftaprvptou),  written  daring  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Maximin  (235—238), 
and  still  extant  5.  Contra  CeUum  Libri  VIII. 
(Kara  KiKcov  fifiot  V),  atill  extant  In  thi* 
important  work  Origen  defends  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity against  the  attacks  of  Celsus.  [Cklsuk.] — 
There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  Pkiiocaiio  (♦*- 
\oxa\la\  which  is  a  compilation  by  Basil  of  Cae- 
sarea  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Naxianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been  thus 
preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the 
variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen,  or  have 
been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acrimonious 
dispute*.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several 
had  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ's  human  soul,  which,  a*  well  as  the  pre- 
existence  of  other  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He 
was  charged  also  with  holding  the  corporeity  of 
angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and 
daemons.  He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a  nature  less  corrupt  and 
depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  view* 
of  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty, 
conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would  suffer  eternal 
punishment  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Drlnrne,  Paris,  1733 — 1759,  4  vols,  fa 

Oringis  or  Oningis,  probably  the  same  place  as 
Aurinx,  a  wealthy  town  in  HispanU  Baetico,  with 
silver  mines,  near  M undo. 

Orion  ('Opisfv),  son  of  Hyricus,  of  Hyria,  in 
Bocotia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Boeotians  Candaon.  Once  he 
came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in  love  with 
Aero,  orMerope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion,  by  the 
nymph  Helice.  He  cleared  the  island  from  wild 
lK-futa,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  the  chase  as  pre- 
sents to  his  beloved  ;  but  as  Oenopion  constantly 
deferred  the  marriage,  Orion  once  when  intoxicated 
offered  violence  to  the  maiden.    Oenopion  now 
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implored  the  assistance  of  Dionysus,  who  caused 
Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in 
which  state  Oenopion  deprived  him  of  his  sight 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  be  should  recover 
his  sight,  if  he  would  go  towards  the  east  and  ex- 
pose his  eye-ball*  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Orion  followed  the  sound  of  a  Cyclops*  hammer, 
went  to  Lemnoa,  where  Hephaestus  gave  to  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide.  Having  recovered  hi*  sight, 
Orion  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on 
Oenopion  ;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  as  a  hunter 
with  Artemis.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  cither  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion 
for  his  beauty,  carried  him  oft,  but  as  the  gods 
were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  killed  him  with  an 
arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  be  was 
beloved  by  Artemis,  and  Apollo,  indignant  at  his 
sisters  affection  for  him,  asserted  that  she  was  un- 
able to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  distant  point  which 
he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim, 
and  hit  it  but  the  point  was  the  head  of  Orion, 
who  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea.  A  third  ac- 
count which  Horace  follows  (Conn,  it.  4.  72), 
states  that  he  attempted  to  violate  Artemis  (Diana), 
and  was  killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her 
arrows.  A  fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  be 
boasted  ho  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would 
clear  the  earth  from  all  wild  beast*  ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  Aescu- 
lapius attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was  slain 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  accounts 
of  his  parentage  and  birth-place  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Enryale,  and  other*  say  that  he  was  born  of 
the  earth,  or  a  son  of  Oenopion.  He  is  further 
called  a  Theban,  or  Tanagraean,  but  probably  be- 
cause Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged 
to  Tanagra,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  hi* 
death,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars  where  he 
appears  as  a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's 
skin  and  a  dun.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set  at 
the  commencement  of  November,  at  which  time 
storms  and  rain  were  frequent ;  hence  he  is  often 
called  imfirifcr,  nimbotut^  or  aquonu, 

Orion  and  Oru*  ('CLpiw  and  'Opoi),  names  of 
several  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  frequently 
confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  may  distinguish  3  writers  of  these  names. 
L  Orion,  a  Theban  grammarian,  who  taught  at 
Caesarca,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ  and  i« 
the  author  of  a  lexicon,  still  extant  published  by 
Stunt,  Lip*.  1820.— 2.  Oral,  of  Miletus,  a  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  and 
was  the  author  of  the  work*  mentioned  by  Suida*. 
—  8.  Onto,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ 

Orippo,  a  town  in  Hispania  Boetica,  on  the  road 
between  Ondes  and  H  ispolis. 

Oxitae,  Horitae,  or  Orae  ('ftosirai,  Tfip«u),  a 
people  of  Gcdroaia,  who  inhabited  a  district  on 
the  coast  nearly  200  miles  long,  abounding  in 
wine,  corn,  rice,  and  palm-trees,  the  modern  Vrboo 
on  the  coast  of  Bcloochistan.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  assert  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin, 
while  others  say  that,  though  they  resembled  the 
Indians  in  many  of  their  customs,  they  spoke  a 
I  different  language. 
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ORITHYIA. 


ORPHEUS. 


Orithyia  ('Op«A9via),  daughter  of  Erechthcus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithca.  Once  as  ihc  had 
strayed  beyond  the  river  llissus  she  wns  seised  by 
Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore 
to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chionc,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 

Ormenui  ("Opp.tros%  son  of  Cercaphus,  grandson 
of  Aeolus  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was  believed  to 
haTe  founded  the  town  of  Ormenium,  in  Thessaly. 
From  him  Amyntor  is  sometimes  called  Ormenida, 
and  Astydamia,  his  grand-daughter,  Ormcnis. 

Orneae  ('Opvtal :  'Opvtirrii),  an  ancient  town 
of  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  and  120  stadia  from  Argos.  It  was  origi- 
nally independent  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Argives  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c,  415. 

Orneus  COpytvs),  son  of  Erechtheus,  father  of 
Petcus,  and  grandfather  of  Menestheus  ;  from  him 
the  town  of  Orneae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oroanda  ('OpoWSa :  'OpoavMi,  or  -ucof,  Oro- 
nndensis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  E.  of 
Antiochia,  from  which  the  "  Oroandicus  tractus  " 
obtained  its  name. 

Oroatis  ('Opodris:  Too),  the  largest  of  the 
minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
farmed  the  boundary  between  Suaiana  and  Persis. 

OrSbiae  ('Opotieu),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
boea,  not  far  from  Acgae,  with  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Orodes  ('OptiSris),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Par- 
thia.    [Arsacrs  XIV.,  XVII.] 

Oroetea  ('Opolrni),  a  Persian,  was  made  satrap 
of  Sard  is  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he  retained 
under  Cambyses.  In  B.  c.  522,  he  decoyed  Poly- 
cratks  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  tho  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Orontes  ('OpoVttjs).  L  (Nahr-el-Asy),  the 
largest  river  of  Syria,  has  2  chief  sources  in  Coe- 
letyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the  other  fur- 
ther N.  in  the  Libanus  ;  flows  N.  E.  into  a  lake 
8.  of  Emesa,  and  thence  N.  past  Epiphania  and 
Apamea,  till  near  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.  W.  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria.  According  to  tradition 
its  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (Tu^ciV),  and  it  was 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it. —  2.  A  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
tho  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.— 
8.  A  people  of  Assyria,  E.  of  Gaugamela. 

Ordpus  ('Clpttiris :  'Clptiwos :  Oro/w),  a  town  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians, 
but  was  at  an  early  time  seized  by  the  Athenians, 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2  peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times,  it  remained  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  reckoned 
by  later  writers  as  a  town  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
was  Delphinium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about 
1 J  mile  from  the  town. 

Orosius,  Paulas,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a  native 
of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Having  conceived  a  warm  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
A.  D.  413.  After  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Pelagius,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a  warm 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathe- 


matized by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he 
brought  a  formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosius 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is 
believed,  died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
The  following  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant 
1.  Hutoriarum  advernu  PagaMot  Ubri  VII  ^ 
dedicated  to  St  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  task  was  undertaken.  The  pagans  having 
been  accustomed  to  complain  that  ue  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been  aban- 
doned, Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Palestine, 
composed  this  history  to  demonstrate  that  from  the 
earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of 
calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
suffering.  The  work,  which  extends  from  the 
Creation  down  to  a.  d.  417,  is, with  exception  of  the 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Justin,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  inferior  second-hand  authorities.  Edited 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  1 738.  2.  Liber  Apolo- 
yeticus  de  ArUtrii  Libertaie,  written  in  Palestine, 
a.d.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  History 
by  Havercamp.  3.  Commoniiorium  ad  Augntti- 
num,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius,  composed 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

Orospeda  or  OrtOSpSda  (Sierra  dd  Mundo\  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
began  in  the  centre  of  Mt  Idubeda,  ran  first  YV. 
and  then  S.,  and  terminated  near  Calpe  at  the 
Fretum  Herculeum.  It  contained  several  silver 
mines,  whence  the  part  in  which  the  Baetis 
rises  was  called  Mt  Argentarius  or  the  Silver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus  ('O/>0«t/s),  a  mythical  personage,  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  He- 
siodic  poems  ;  but  it  already  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity  in  the  lyric  period.  There  were  numerous 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  common  story  ran 
as  follows.  Orpheus,  the  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Cal- 
liope, lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Pre- 
sented with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  tbey  moved  from  their  places 
to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.  The  power 
of  his  music  caused  the  Argonauts  to  seek  his  aid, 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  their 
expedition :  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre  the  Argo 
glided  down  into  the  sea  ;  the  Argonauts  tore 
themselves  away  from  the  pleasures  of  Lemnos  ; 
the  Symplegadae,  or  moving  rocks,  which  threatened 
to  crush  the  ship  between  them,  were  fixed  in  their 
places  ;  and  the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded 
the  golden  fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  A  rgwmxtioa^ 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  and  employed  him- 
self in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitants.  There 
is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  visited  Egypt  The 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  of  his 
wife,  and  his  own  death,  are  very  various.  His 
wife  was  a  nymph  named  Agriope  or  Eurydice. 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  her  death  is  not 
referred  to.  The  legend  followed  in  the  well  known 
passages  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the 
death  of  Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is  no 
doubt  of  high  antiquity;  but  the  introduction' of 
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Aristaeus  into  the  legend  cnnnnt  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  He  followed  his 
lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Hades,  where  the 
charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  won  back  his  wife  from  the  most 
inexorable  of  all  deities  ;  but  his  prayer  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
look  back  upon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  bad 
arrived  in  the  upper  world :  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  love  overcame  the  poet  ;  he  looked 
round  to  see  that  Eurydice  was  following  him  ; 
and  he  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 
in  revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  death,  the 
Mu«es  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 
buried  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  over  his  grave. 
His  head  was  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  down  which 
it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and  was  bome  across  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  grave  in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown 
at  Antissa.  His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Lesbos  ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply 
poetical  expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 
indeed  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place  of  Ter- 
pander,  the  earliest  historical  musician.  The  astro- 
nomers taught  that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  placed 
by  Zens  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  these  legends  there 
are  some  points  which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The 
invention  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  its  first  grent  application 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
p.u»«noiis,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  a*  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 
—  are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 
features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  and  severely  punish  any  one  who 
transgresses  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.  In 
a  later  age,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as 
between  the  gods  and  man,  but  between  the 
worshippers  of  different  divinities  ;  and  especially 
between  Apollo,  the  symbol  of  pure  intellect, 
and  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses  ;  hence 
Orpheus,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysus,  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers.— Orphic  Societies  and  Mysteries.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, societies  were  formed,  consisting  of  persons 
called  the  followers  of  Orpheus  (ol  'OfxpMol),  who, 
under  the  pretended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  They  per- 
formed the  rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead 
of  confining  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 
published  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
literary  works.  The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 
the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za- 
greus,  closely  connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora 
(Persephone).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  ;  and 
upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality 
of  the  soul.    But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this 


worship  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
of  Bacchus.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and 
frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  be  considered  as  a  later  invention, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  legend,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain  the  transition. 
—  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Onoma- 
crjti>s].  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
but  among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  seems  to  have 
included  Hymns,  a  Theogony,  Oracle*,  &c.  The 
apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are,  1.  Argonautica,  an  epic  poem  in  1384 
hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  2.  Jfymns,  87  or  88  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  IMhica  (Atfhird),  treats 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  Theogony.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 
'  Orthla  ('Optfia,  %Op9i%%  or  'OpO-ota),  a  surname 
of  the  Artemis  who  is  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo 
the  flogging,  called  diamastigosis. 

Orthdsla  ('OpBaxjia).  L  A  city  of  Caria,  on  tho 
Maeander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Cariant,  B.C.  167. 
—•2.  A  city  of  Phoenice,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
Eleutherus,  and  12  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Orthrus  ("O^oi),  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gery- 
oncs,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules.    [See  p.  309,  b.] 

Ortospana  or  -urn  ('OproVmu-a :  Cabult\  s 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a  W.  tributary  of  the  river  Cocs,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3  roads,  one  leading  N.  into 
Bactria,  and  the  others  S.  and  E.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Carura  or  Cabnra. 

Ortygia  ('Oprvyta).  L  The  ancient  name  of 
Delo*.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
born  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess 
Ortygiay  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bores  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortyx  C°PTvi)  »  qnail.  [See  p.  379,  a.] 
—■2.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [SvRACtrfua].— 
3.  A  grove  near  Ephcsus,  in  which  the  Ephesiana 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born. 
Hence  Propertius  calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus,  Ortygius  Cayster. 

Onii.    [Hordm  ;  Orion.] 

Osca.    1.  (Uuenca  in  Arragonia),  nn  important 
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town  of  the  Ilergetes  aud  a  Roman  colony  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco  to 
Herds,  with  silver  mine* ;  whence  Livy  speaks  of 
aryent*nt  Otciente,  though  these  words  may  perhaps 
mean  silver  money  coined  at  Osca.— 2.  (W.  of 
Hnacar  in  Granada),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
lli*pania  Baetica. 
Osceia.  [Lkpontii.] 

Osci  or  Oplci  {*0<tk(h,  'O*ucoi\  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  find  them  in  parts  of  Latium  and  Sam- 
nium.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabinea  and 
Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  language  Udau.  They  are  identified  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ausonea  or  Aurunci ;  but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the 
Osci  were  a  branch  of  the  Ausonea.  The  Oscan 
Lingua^  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  O scans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fabulae 
Atellanae,  which  were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy 
written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sannatians,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian  language. 

Osicerda.  [Ossioxbda.] 

Oslria  ("Offipif),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  name  is  *aid 
to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
"son  of  Isis  ;**  though  some  said  that  it  meant 
*'  many-eyed.**  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  his  subjects 
from  a  barbarous  life  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  afterwards  travelled 
into  foreign  hinds,  spreading,  wherever  he  went, 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  waa  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usurped.    See  Isis. 

OiiamTi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Logdunen&is,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Qnimptr  and  Brett. 

Osroene  ('OcrpoijvT)  :  '  Oa^orfvol,  pi. :  Pathalik 
of  Orfak\  the  W.  of  the  2  portions  into  which  N. 
Mesopotamia  waa  divided  by  the  river  Chaboras 
(A'AoAoar),  which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  on 
the  E.  and  from  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
S. :  the  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  \V\,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commagene  ;  and  on  the  N.  it 
was  separated  by  M.  Masius  from  Armenia.  Its 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osroes,  an 
Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  established  over  it  a  petty  principality,  with 
Kdkssa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  till  the  reign 
of  Caracal  la,  and  respecting  the  history  of  which, 
aec  Abgabus. 
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Osta  fCWa  •  Ausoro,  I  e.  ivy-dad),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  in  the  N.  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly,  connected  with  Pelion  on  the  S.  R,  and 
divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  vale 
of  Tempb.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Greece,  but  much  less  lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  war  of 
the  Giants,  respecting  which  see  Olympus. 

Oaset,  with  the  surname  Cbrutaxtia  JmHa,  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bur-lia,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Ossigerda  or  Osicerda  (Ossigerdensis),  a  town 
of  the  Edctani  in  Hispania  Tarraco nensis,  and  a 
Roman  municipium. 

Osslgi  (Maouiz\  a  town  of  the  Turduli  in  His- 
pania Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baetia  first 
enters  Baetica. 

OssonSba  (E$toy  N.  of  Faro),  a  town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Tagua  and 
Anas. 

Osteddes  (*Offres58ijf  yrjcot ;  Alicur\  an  island 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  oppo- 
site  the  town  of  Soli. 

Oatla  (Ostiensis :  Oitia),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbour  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land,  waa  aituated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the  river.  It 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Marti  us,  the  4th  king  of 
Rome,  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  eventually  be- 
came an  important  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  waa  destroyed  by  Man  us,  but  it  waa 
soon  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  than  before.  The 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  and  better 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bour was  called  simply  J'ortut  Romanus  or  Port  us 
A ugusti,  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a  flourishing 
town,  also  called  Partus  (the  inhabitants  Port  il- 
euses). The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose  harbour  had 
been  already  partly  filled,  up  by  sand,  now  sank 
into  insignificance,  and  only  continued  to  exist 
through  its  salt-works  (so/iwoe),  which  had  been 
established  by  Ancus  Martius.  The  ruins  of  Ostia 
are  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  coast,  as  the 
sea  has  gradually  receded  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  sand  deposited  by  the  Tiber. 

Ostia  Nili.  [Nilus.] 

Ostorltu  Scapula.  [Scapula.] 

Ostra  (Ostrftnus),  a  town  in  Umbria  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Scnones. 

T.  Otacillus  Crass  us,  a  Roman  general  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  B.  c  217,  and 
subsequently  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  In  215  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  the  Car- 
thaginian coast  He  was  praetor  for  the  2nd  time, 
214,  and  his  command  was  prolonged  during  the 
next  3  years.    He  died  in  Sicily,  211. 

L.  Otacillus  Pilitui,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
opened  a  school  at  Rome  B.  c  81,  was  originally  a 
slave.;  but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a  love  of 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master.  Cn. 
Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  he 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  bis  father 
likewise. 

Otanes  (*Or<(rnr).  L  A  Persian,  son  of  Pbar- 
nnspes,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  imposture 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief  part  in 
organizing  the  conspiracy  against  the  pretender 
(b.c.  521).  After  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Persian 
force  which  invaded  Samoa  for  the  purpose  of 
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placing  Syloson,  brother  of  Pol  cerates,  in  the 
government  —  2.  A  Persian,  son  of  Sisamnca, 
ancoeeded  Megnbysua  (b.  c  SO 6)  in  the  command 
of  the  forces  on  the  sen-const,  and  took  Byzantium, 
Chalcedon,  Antandrns,  and  Lamponinm,  aa  well  aa 
the  islands  of  Leronos  and  Imbros.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Otanes  who  is  mentioned  as  a  son- 
in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  as  a  general  em- 
ployed apainst  the  revolted  Ionians  in  499. 

Otho,  L.  Hosclus,  tribune  of  the  pleba  b.  c.  67, 
wns  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocntticnl  party. 
He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Gabiuiua  to  bestow 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  law  which  gave  to  the  eqnitcs  a  special 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
scats  (in  quattuordecim  gradAus  »ve  ordinilmt), 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  waa  in  the 
orchestra.  This  law  was  very  unpopular  ;  and  in 
Cicero's  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a  riot 
occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  Salvias.  L  M_,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentinum,  in  Etruria. 
His  father  waa  a  Roman  eques  ;  his  mother  was 
of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed  woman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Li  via  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
had  been  brought  up,  Otho  was  made  a  Roman 
senator,  and  eventually  obtained  the  proctorship, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  higher  honour.  —  2. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Otbo,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  r*.  33;  was  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Africa ;  and  in  42  was  aent  into  11- 
lyricum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claudius. 
At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  Claudius.  — 3.  L., 
aurnamed  Titianus,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con- 
aul  52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  ho  bad 
Agricola  for  his  quaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
honour  of  the  latter  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  death  of  Galba 
in  January  69,  Titianua  fas  a  second  time  made 
consul,  with  his  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  pardoned  by  Vi- 
tellius.— 4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  from  January 
15th  to  April  16th,  a.  d.  69,  was  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  stature,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  had  an  effeminate  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries  ;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  profligate  Poppaea  Sabina,  Otho  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Lusitanin,  which  he  adminis- 
tered with  credit  during  the  last  10  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when 
Galba  adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Galba,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome, 
who  put  Galba  to  death.  Meantime  Vitellius  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  January ;  and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  master  on 
the  throne.    When  these  news  reached  Otho,  he 
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marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals 
of  Vitellius.  The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellius,  in  more  than  one  engagement ;  but  hia 
army  waa  subsequently  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
near  Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellum  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

Othry&des  (  O0ptid3ijr).  L  A  patronymic  given 
to  Panthoua  or  Pan  thus,  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  as  the  son  of  Othrys.  —  2.  A  Spartan,  one 
of  the  300  selected  to  fight  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argives  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Othryades 
was  the  only  Spartan  who  survived  the  battle,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
cenor  and  Chromius,  the  two  survivors  of  the 
Argive  party,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of 
victory,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  Othrvades  slew  himself  on  the  field, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  her  300  champions. 

Othrys  ( OOpvj),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  Thcssaly,  which  extended  from  ML  Tym- 
phrestua,  or  the  most  S.-ly  part  of  Pin  d  us,  to  the 
E.  const  nnd  the  promontory  between  the  Pnpa- 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

Otoa,  and  his  brother,  Ephialtes,  are  better 
known  by  their  name  of  the  Aloidae.  [Alokus.] 

P.  Ovidiua  Naso,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  at 
Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  B.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode- 
rate wealth.  He,  as  well  as  bis  brother  Lucius, 
who  was  exactly  a  year  older  than  himself,  was 
destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and  received  a  careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porciua 
Latrn,  and  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius 
showed  itself  very  early.  The  hours  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
employed  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tells  ua 
that  hia  oratory  resembled  a  tolutum  carmen,  and 
that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  His  father  denounced  hia  favourite  pur- 
suit aa  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ;  but  the  death 
of  hia  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
served  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  his  fathers  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  been 
scanty  for  two  might  amply  suffice  for  one.  Ovid's 
education  waa  completed  at  Athena,  where  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer,  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after 
hia  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  bis  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tem- 
per preventa  ua  from  thinking  that  he  ever  followed 
hia  profession  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  alL 
The  same  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  had  put  on  the  lattu  clarut  when 
he  assumed  the  toga  virility  as  being  by  birth  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  (TriaL  iv.  10. 29.) 
He  became,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  Capitals; 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Centunt' 
rt'ri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  even 
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criminal  cause*  ;  and  in  due  time  he  was  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri,  who  assembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centumviri.  —  Such 
is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of  Ovid's  busi- 
ness life.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  his  wires  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
a  wife  was  irksome  to  a  man  like  Ovid,  who  was 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name 
of  Cor i una.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid's  A  mart*  which  render  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a  married  woman,  of  high  rank, 
but  profligate  morals ;  all  which  particulars  will 
suit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  are  no  means  of  deciding ;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  his  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We 
can  hardly  place  his  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a  daughter.  Peri  I  la,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
(Trist.  iii.  7.  3),  who  was  grown  up  and  married 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment.  Perilla  was  twice 
married,  and  had  a  child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
was  a  grandfather  before  he  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  90  ;  soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Ovid  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan 
farm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
large  circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard 
and  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family. 
But  in  a.  d.  9  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euzine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (Art  Ama- 
toria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  exnlium,  but  a 
relegatio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citizenship. 
The  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  Art  Amatoria  was  certainly  a  mere  pretext. 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  1 0  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  b.  c.  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one  ;  and  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Younger  Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid  leads  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  his 
fate  was  in  some  way  connected  with  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  his  fault  was  an  involun- 
tary one ;  and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  instance, 
by  concealing  it,  have  given  offence  to  Livin,  or 
Augustus,  or  both.    Ovid  draws  an  affecting  pic- 
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ture  of  the  miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
his  place  of  exile.  He  complains  of  the  inhos- 
pitable sop,  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  when  the 
barbarians  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  most 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Augustus  to  change  his 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  bis  friends  to 
use  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did  he 
finish  his  Fasti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing  the 
I  (us,  the  Tristia,  Ex  Ponto,  Ao,  but  he  likewise 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Getae,  in  which  be 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  Tomitae.  With 
his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  highly  popular,  insomuch  that 
they  honoured  him  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
exempt  from  all  public  burthens.  He  died  at 
Tomi  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  18.  —  The 
following  is  a  list  of  Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order :  —  1.  Amomm 
Libri  III.,  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we 
now  possess  it,  is  a  2nd  edition,  revised  and 
abridged,  the  former  one  having  consisted  of  5 
books.  2.  Epistolae  Herouium,  21  in  number. 
'6.  Art  Amatoria,  or  De  Arte  Amandi,  written 
about  b.  c  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment 
this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public  libraries  by 
command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia  Amort*,  in  1 
book.  5.  A'sur,  the  elegiac  complaint  of  a  nut- 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  receives  from 
wayfarers,  and  even  from  its  own  master.  6. 
Metamorphoteon  Libri  XV,  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and  pretensions,  appears 
to  have  been  written  between  the  age  of  40  and 
50.  It  consists  of  such  legends  or  fables  as  in- 
volved a  transformation,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a  star.  1 1  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic  poem 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  into 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.  7.  Fasto- 
rum  Libri  XII.,  of  which  only  the  first  6  are 
extant.  This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment  Indeed  he  had  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  it ;  for 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears 
from  ver.  88.  The  Fasti  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals  and 
mythology,  and  the  sulietance  was  probably  taken 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  annalists. 
The  work  shows  a  good  deal  of  learning,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent  mistakes 
in  his  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  the  books 
from  which  he  took  it.  8.  Tristium  Libri  elegies 
written  during  the  first  4  years  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy. 
The  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  is  valuable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Epudolarum  ex  Panto  Libri  IV.,  are  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance  as 
the  Tristia,  to  which  they  were  subsequent  It 
must  be  confessed  that  age  and  misfortune  seem 
to  have  damped  Ovid's  genius  both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  work.  Even  the  versification  is  more 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic.  10. 
Ibi*t  a  sntire  of  between  600  and  700  elegiac 
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-verses,  also  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs 
in  it  against  an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him. 
Though  the  variety  of  Ovid's  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression 
of  an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11.  Con- 
tola  tio  ad  Lirium  A  uyustam,  is  considered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is  allowed  on 
all  bands  to  he  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius. 
12.  The  Medicamina  Faciei  and  Ifalieutiam  are 
mere  fragment*,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto- 
gether certain.  —  Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele- 
brate was  his  tragedy,  Medea,  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable ;  which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  fancy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed ;  but  the  facility  of 
composition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indUpensaMe  labour  of  correction 
and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac- 
terises the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  Latin 
imitators.  His  writings  abound  with  those  false 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  we  find  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Italian  poets ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  must  be  regarded  as  onantique.  The  best 
edition  of  Ovid's  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1727,  4  vols.  4tO. 

Oxia  Falus,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  Oxiana  Palus  (r)  'ritual 
as  a  small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Pliny's  account  that  the 
mmrct  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  river  Oxus 
w  as  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oxi&ni  ('fl£mro£,  Oi){iaW),  a  people  of  Sog- 
diana, on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Oxli  Montet  (ra\  "fl^io,  or  O0£««a,  lor\  \  prob. 
Ak-tagh\  a  range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Oxui  or  Oaxui  (*0^ot,  *n$or:  JUumn  or 
Amou\  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the 
N.sid<*  of  the  Paropamisiis  M.  ( Hindoo  Koask),  and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Emodi  M.,  and  flowed 
N.  W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  N.  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  8., 
and  then,  skirting  the  N.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 

now  flows  into  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  are 
still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  extending  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ;  and  very  probably  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channel.  The  ancient  geographers  mention, 
as  important  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ochus, 
the  Marcus,  and  the  Bactrvs,  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The 
Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed,  in 
ancient  times,  a  channel  of  commercial  intercourse 
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between  India  and  W.  Asia,  goods  being  brought 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  important  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  N.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a  time  preserved  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  regarded  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the 
liactrian  kingdom. — Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  he  calls  A  raxes. 

Oxybli,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  W.  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Flumen  Argenteum  {Argent)  and  Antipolis  {A n- 
tUtet),  They  were  neighbours  of  the  Salluvii  and 
Deciates. 

Oxydracae  ('Oft/SpcLreu),  a  warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab,  between  the 
rivers  Hy  das  pes  (Jkdum)  and  Acesines  (Chenab), 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  was  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus. 

Oxylua  f  QfvAoi),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.   [See  p.  306,  b.] 

OxyrhynchtLS  ('O^vpvyxot  :  BekneteK,  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  on  its  W. 
side  (Bakr  Ymmtf).  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomas  Oxyrhynchites,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  fish  called  oxyrynchus. 

Oxogardana,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan's judgment-seat. 


P. 

Pacaria.  [Hypacyrir.] 

Pacatiana.  [PhryqiaJ. 

Pacclus  or  Pacclus  Antiochus,  a  physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a  profound  secret.  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  as  a  legacy  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  possible,  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

Pacb.es  (ndxi*)»  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilcne  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.  c.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew  his 
sword  aud  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 

Pachymeres,  Georglus.  an  important  Bytan- 
tine  writer,  was  born  about  A.n.  1242  at  Nicaea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the  union  ot 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Pachymeres  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a 
Byzantine  Hidory,  containing  an  account  of  tho 
emperors  Michael  Palaeologus  and  Andronicas 
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Palaeologu*  the  elder,  in  1 3  books.  The  style  is 
remarkably  good  and  pure  for  the  age.  Edited  by 
Pos»inus,  Rome,  1666—1669,  2  vols.  fob,  and  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1835,  2  vol*.  8vo. 

Pachynus  or  Pachynum  ( Capo  Pat»aro\ a  pro- 
montory at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3  promontories  which  give  to  Sicily  iu  trian- 
gular figure,  the  other  2  being  Pclorum  and  Lily- 
baeum.  By  the  aide  of  Pachynus  was  a  bay, 
which  was  used  as  a  harbour,  and  which  is  called 
by  Cicero  PortUfl  Faehyni  (Porto  di  Palo). 

Pacllua,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic 

Pacdrus.  L  Son  of  Orodes  L,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  history  is  given  under  Arbacks  XIV. «— 
2.  Kinjr  of  Parthia.   [Aksacxs  XXIV.] 

Pactdlua  (TUutrmK6i:  Saralat),  a  small  bat 
celebrated  rirer  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  T molus.  and  flowed  N.  past  Sardis  into  the 
Hermus,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  was  long  the  California  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  streams  forming  so  many  gold 
M  washings  ; "  and  hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  so 
far  exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting it 

Pact^a*  (ricurrfaf),  a  Lydian,  who  on  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis  (b.c  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ;  but  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to'Mytilene,  and  eventually 
to  Chios.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  Cbians  to 
the  Persians. 

Pactye  (ricurrwf :  SL  Oeorffe),  a  town  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibiades  retired  when  he 
wa*  banished  by  the  Athenians,  b,  c  407. 

Pactyloa  (Ila#rrw#r4),  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
tyes  (ndirrwi),  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  13th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  most  probably  the  N.E.  part  of  A/- 
glianistan^  about  JeUalahad. 

X.  Pacuvius,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  born  about  B.  c.  220,  at  Brundisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
former  art,  that  a  painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  regarded 
as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabius 
Pictor.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome,  for  he 
was  still  there  in  his  80th  year,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
and  died  in  his  native  town,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C.  130.  We  have  no  further  particulars 
of  his  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Loelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  bis  younger  rival  Accius. 
Pacuvius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  tragic  poets.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56.)  He  is 
especially  praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
tbo  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
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!  knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doctus 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  with  whom  his  verses  continued 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  His 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers ; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  a  mere  translation  of  the  bitter,  but  worked  up 
his  materials  with  more  freedom  and  independent 
judgment.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
not  based  upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  bat  belongrd 
to  the  class  called  PraeUHatae,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  /Was,  which  had  as  its  hero  L.  Ae- 
milius  Paulas,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  are  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  Pott,  Lai.  Sank.  Frogm.  Lips. 
1834. 

Padua  (Po\  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine  trees  (in 
Celtic  podi)  which  grew  on  iu  banks.  In  the 
Ligurian  language  it  was  called  Bodencut  or  Ho- 
dmen*. Almost  all  later  writers  identified  the 
Pad  us  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from  which 
amber  was  obtained  ;  and  hence  the  Roman  pw u 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Padua. 
The  reason  of  this  identification  appear*  to  have 
been,  that  the  Phoenician  vessels  received  at  the 
months  of  the  Padua  the  amber  which  had  been 
transported  by  bind  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to 
those  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Pad  us  rise*  from  '2 
springs  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Vesula  (Monte  Puo) 
in  the  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  general  E.4y  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
it  divides  into  2  parts,  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Gallia 
Trans  pa  dana.  It  receives  numerous  affluents,  which 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S. 
These  affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  frequently 
bring  down  such  a  huge  body  of  water  as  to  cause 
the  Padns  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river,  including  its  windings,  ia  about  450 
miles.  About  20  milea  from  the  sea  the  river 
divides  itself  into  2  main  branches,  of  which  the  N. 
one  was  called  Padoa  (Maestro^  Po  Grande,  or 
Po  delle  Formaci)  and  the  S.  one  Olana  (Po 
d'Ariano)  ;  and  each  of  these  now  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  several  mouth*.  The  ancient  writers 
enumerate  7  of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were 
canal*.  They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinum, 
and  bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
beginning  with  the  S.  and  ending  with  the  N.  I. 
Padusa,  also  called  Augusta  Fossa,  was  a  canal  dug 
by  Augustus,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  Po. 
2.  Vatrenus,  also  called  Eridanum  Ostium  or  Spine- 
ticum  Ostium  (Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  town  of 
Spina  at  iu  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae  (Porto 
InUriio  di  bolC  Ochio).  4.  Ostium  Sagis  (Porto  di 
Afagnavaeea).  5.  Olane  or  Volane,  the  S,  main 
branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above.  6.  Padoa, 
the  N.  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  small 
branches  called  Oatia  Carbonari  a.  7.  Fossae  Phi- 
listinae,  connecting  the  river,  by  means  of  the  Tar- 
tarus, with  the  Atheai*. 

Padusa.  [Padus,] 

Paean  (naidV,  TlaJitw  or  naisir),  that  is,  u  the 
healing,"  is  according  to  Homer  the  designation  of 
the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who  heals,  for 
example,  the  wounded  Ares  and  Hades.  After 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  the  word  Paean 
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became  a  surname  of  Aesculapius  the  god  who  had 
the  power  of  healing.  The  name  was,  however, 
used  also  in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to 
Apollo  and  T  buna  to  s,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived 
as  delivering  men  from  the  pains  nnd  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatog,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
an  allusion  to  volctr,  to  strike,  since  both  are 
also  regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chaunted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sang  before  or  during  a 
battle. 

Fae&nla  (riaia»/a:  natavuvs\  a  demos  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  slope  of  Mt  Hymettus,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was  the  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes. 

Paemani,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Belgica. 

Paednes  (Tlauoyti),  a  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to  a  legend 
preserved  by  Herodotus  they  were  of  Teucrian 
origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  people,  a  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  settled  in  Europe.  In  Homer 
the  Paeonians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  as  having  come  from  the  river 
Axins.  In  historical  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Ulyria  to  some  little  distance  E.  of  the  river 
Strymon.  Their  country  was  called  PaednJa 
(naiopla).  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  chiefs  ;  though  at  a  later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Paeon ian  tribes  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.c.  5 IS,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  maintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarcbs,  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invaded  and  plundered  ;  but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retain 
their  own  monarch*.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a  much  later  period  ;  and 
these  kings  were  often  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audoleon,  whose  daughter  Pyrrhus  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
1 68,  the  part  of  Paeonia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  2nd,  and  the  part  of  Paeonia  W.  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4  districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

Paednlui  (Uaiwrtoi).  L  Of  Ephesns,  an  archi- 
tect, probably  lived  between  rtc.  4 '20  and  300. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephcsus, 
which  Chersiphron  had  begun  ;  and,  with  Daphnis 
the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at  Miletus  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  famous  Didymaettnu,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Dran- 
chidae  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  army  of  Darius  498. 
The  new  temple,  which  was  on  a  scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Artemis,  was  never  finished.  —  2. 
Of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  statuary  and  sculptor, 
flourished  about  435. 

Paeoplae  (IlcuoVAa<),  a  Paeonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  and  transplanted  to 
Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius  b.  c.  513.  They  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  with  the  help  of 
Arista goras  500  ;  and  we  find  them  settled  N.  of 
Mt  Pangaeus  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  480. 

Paeris&dei  or  Paris ades  (Jlatpiai&nt  or  Ilapi- 
o-dSqs),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Bosporus.  L  Son 
of  Lcucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacus  B  c. 
349,  and  reigned  38  years.  He  continued  the 
same  friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  begun  by  his  father  Leucou.  —  2.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  first  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Bos- 
porus. The  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes  induced 
Paerisades  to  cede  his  sovereignty  to  Mithridatea 
the  Great  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 

Paes  tin  us  Sinus.  [Pakstusi.] 

Paestum  (Paes  tan  us),  called  PoaldSnla  (TIo- 
trti&mria :  noo-stoWidnp)  originally,  was  a  city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  4  and  5  miles  S.  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  and  near  the  bay 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  (TtoirttSw- 
vidrnr  k6\xos,  Paestanus  Sinus :  G.  of  Salerno). 
Iu  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  colonised  by  the  Sybarites 
about  b.  c.  524.  It  soon  became  a  powerful  and 
flourishing  city  ;  but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Lucanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  gradually 
lost  the  characteristics  of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  in- 
habitants at  length  ceaned  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia  was  pro- 
bably changed  into  that  of  Paestum  at  this  tune. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded 
a  Latin  colony  at  Paestum  about  B.  c  274,  the 
town  gradually  sank  in  importance  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  Paestum  are  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2  fine  temples  ar,d  of  another 
building.  The  2  temples  are  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Paeans  (TlaurSt),  a  town  in  the  Trend,  men. 
tioned  by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  baring  been  transplanted 
to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Baram-Dert)  between  Lampsacus  and  Pa- 
rium. 

Paetlnus,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fulvia 
Gens  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobilior.  [Nobilior.] 

Paetus,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes 
signified  a  person  who  had  n  slight  cast  in  the  eye. 

Paetus,  Aellue,  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of  Q. 
Aelius  Paetus  *  pentifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  n.  c.  204;  praetor 
203;  magister  equitum  202;  and  consul  201.  In 
his  consulship  be  fought  a  battle  with  the  Boii,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingauni  Ligures.  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  Africanus.  He  after- 
ward* became  an  augur,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Rome.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Roman  jurists.  —  2.  Sex.,  brother  of  the  hut, 
curnlc  aedile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
with  Ciu  Cethegus.    11c  was  a  jurist  of  eminence, 
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nnd  a  prudent  man,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen 
Cat  us.  He  is  described  in  a  line  of  Eonius  as 
**  Egregie  cordatus  homo  Catua  Aelius  Scxtus." 
He  is  enumerated  among  the  old  jurists  who  col- 
lected or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  Tripartita  or  Jus  Adianum. 
This  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation,  and 
the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably  the 
first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 
3.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  17-1,  in 
place  of  his  father,  and  was  consul  107,  when  he 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligurians. 

Pact  us,  P.  Autronlus,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.c.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  and  Sulla 
were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  condemned.  Their 
election  was  accordingly  declared  void  :  and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consuls  in  their  stead.  En- 
raged at  his  disappointment  Paetus  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quatus ;  and  this  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  whole 
of  the  conspirators  had  assembled.  [CatiLINa.] 
Paetus  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy Paetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  had  had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Epirua,  where  he  was  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Paetus,  0.  Caesennlus,  sometimes  called  Cae- 
tonloi,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia, 
and  purchased  pence  of  the  Parthians  on  the  most 
disgraceful  terms.  After  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  nnd 
deprived  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Commagene,  of 
his  kingdom. 

Paetus  Thraaea.  [Thrarea.] 

Pigae  or  P&gae  (11070!,  Att.  flrrya! :  Tlayaiot  : 
P#it/i»),  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from  Megara, 
was  situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea,  and  was  the  moat  important  town  in  the 
country  after  Mepara.  It  posseted  a  good  harbour. 

Pag&aae,  called  by  the  Romans  Pagasa  -ae 
(IlaTtural :  Voto\  a  town  of  Thessalv,  on  the 
const  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinua  Pagasaeus  or  Pagasicus  (nu?a<r»jTi»<br 
k6\kos:  O.  of  Volo).  It  was  the  port  of  Iolcna, 
and  afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
its  name  from  wfryvupi ;  but  others  connected 
the  name  with  the  fountains  (wrryai)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. —  The  adjective  Pagasaeus  is  applied 
to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building  tbo  ship  Argo, 
and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thessalian :  thus  Alccstis,  the  wife  of 
Adtnetus,  is  called  by  Ovid  Pagasaea  conjtut. 

Pagrae  (UAypa* :  Pagras,  Dagras,  Bargas),  a 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ml  Amanns,at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria :  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander 
Bala*  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  B.  c.  145. 


Pagui  (ndyos),  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  aboift 
500—600  feet  high,  a  little  N.  of  Smyrna  in 
Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with  a  shrine  of  Nemesis, 
and  had  a  celebrated  spring. 

Palaemon  (TlaXainuv).  1.  Son  of  Athamas 
and  Ino,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  When 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  by  Hera,  hud 
thrown  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea,  both 
were  changed  into  marine  divinities,  Ino  becoming 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [  For  details 
see  Athamas.]  According  to  some,  Melicertes 
after  his  apotheosis  was  called  Glaucus,  whereas, 
according  to  another  version,  Glaucus  is  said  to 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  from  his  love  of  Meli- 
certes. The  body  of  Melicertes,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  washed  by  the  waves,  or 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoenus  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  const 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subsequently  stood. 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  instituted  the 
Isthmian  games  and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in 
honour  of  the  deified  Palaemon.  In  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to 
him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified 
Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunus,  or  Por- 
tumnus.  [Portuni'b.]  —  2.  Q.  Be  mm  ins  Pa- 
laemon, a  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of  Vi- 
centia  (Fuenzo),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  was 
originally  a  slave;  but  having  been  manumitted, 
he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time,  though 
his  moral  character  was  infamous.  He  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  451,  vii.  251).  He 
was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 

Palaeopolis.  [Nbapous.] 

Palaephatu*  (noAotyarof).  L  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Phe- 
monoe  [Phkmonoe],  though  some  writers  assigned 
him  even  an  earlier  date. —2.  Of  Paros,  or  Priene, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  the  work  **On  Incredible  Tales,"  spoken 
of  below.  — 3.  Of  Ahrdus,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  loved  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.— 
4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  grammarian. 
His  moat  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troten 
(Tpwl*c£),  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians.  —  There  is  extant  a  small 
work  in  51  sections,  entitled  UaXai^arvt  wtfi 
4»(<rr»r,  or  "  On  Incredible  Tales,**  giving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger  work, 
which  is  lost  It  was  to  the  original  work  to 
which  Virgil  refers  (Oris,  88) :  *»  Docta  Pake, 
phatia  testatur  voce  papyrus."  It  is  douhtfut  who 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ;  but  as  he  adopts  the 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  he  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  Evemerus  [  Evtv 
mercs],  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Alexandrine 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  as  No.  4.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  the  Afythograjli, 
Brunswick,  1843. 

Palaerus  (TlaXaipis :  IlaAatptvr),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Acarnania  near  Leucas. 

Palaoste  (Palasa),  a  town  of  Epirua,  on  tho 
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const  of  Chaooia,  and  a  little  &  of  the  Acroccrau-  , 
nian  mountains :  here  Caesar  landed  bis  forces 
when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Pompey. 

Palaestlna  dlaAaurrhnf,  ^TlaXauarlirn  lupin : 
naAaunWr,  Palaestinus,  and  rarely  Palaestinensis: 
Palentmey  or  the  Holy  Land),  is  the  Greek  and 
Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  called  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants  ; 
the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Land  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Holy  Land,  The 
Romans  usually  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part  of 
Syria  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries ;  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
W.  ;  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  N.  ;  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  £.,  in  the  original 
extent  of  the  country  as  denned  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Arabian  Desert  was  its  boundary  on 
the  E.  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  deserts 
which  stretch  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
here  it  was  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
stream  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of  Egypt 
(prob.  the  brook  El-Ari$k\  which  fell  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Rhinocolura  (EUAruh),  the 
frontier  town  of  Egypt.  The  S.  boundary  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Arnon  (  Wady- 
el  Mujib).  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
^  limits  was  about  1 1,000  square  miles.  The  poli- 
tical boundaries  varied  at  different  periods.  By 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  lb), 
the  whole  land  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  ;  but  the  Is- 
raelites never  had  the  faith  or  courage  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  this  their  lot ;  the  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  realisation  of  the  promise 
wu  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
conquests  of  the  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (aft.  Palmyra) 
in  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Eu- 
phrates seems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  N.E.  (See  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  1  Chron. 
xviii.  3).  Ou  the  W.  again,  the  Israelites  never  had 
full  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of 
which,  N.of  Mt.Carmel,  was  always  retained  by  the 
Phoenicians  [Phoinicb]  ;  and  another  portion  in 
the  S.  W.  was  held  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  in- 
dependent, except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
and  E.  again,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
subjugated  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  A  ma- 
Irk,  Edom,  Midian,  Moab,  Amnion,  &c.  On  the 
N.«  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria,  and  at  M.  Hermon  in  Antilibonus. — 
In  the  physical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  depression  which  forms 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Joa- 
DANia],  between  which  and  tbe  Mediterranean 
the  country  is  intersected  by  mountains,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Lebanon  system,  and  running 
N.  and  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  W.  coast,  are  some 
comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as  those  of 
Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
in  tbe  S.  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradually 
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subside  into  the  rocky  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrac  a. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved 
by  terraces  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neglect 
or  wantonness.  This  division  of  the  country  has 
only  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mountain  streams), 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean:  the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Relus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
the  Kishon,  flowing  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  oy 
Acre  N.  of  M.  Carmel,  the  Chorseus,  N.  of  Caesarea, 
the  Kanah,  W.  of  Se  baste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
N.  of  Joppa,  the  Esbco),  near  Askclon,  and  tho 
Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  the  I /a u ran 
(the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  .portion,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  E.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  tbe  Arnon,  the  last 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea, — The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Canaanitos, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detail  those  events 
with  which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sncred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  live  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  nnd  his 
son's  and  his  grandson's  residence  iu  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  family  removed  to  E«ypt :  their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  nnd  of  th« 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti: 
tion  of  the  whole  among  the  1*2  tribes ;  the  contests 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
including  2-3rd»  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
all  E.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  E. :  and  the  histories  of 
these  2  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
tbe  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
former  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  by  tho 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  from  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  tbe  limits)  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea 
and  Jews  appH«-d  to  the  country  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a  deadly  enmity 
arose  ;  the  natural  dislike  of  tbe  pure  race  of  Israel 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  N.  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Oerizim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.  c.  721.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious  his. 
tory,  which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and  submissions 
to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Ncbuchadnezza/ 
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and  the  removal  of  a  part  of  its  people  to  Baby- 
lon in,  in  698,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zcdekiah,  in 
688,  when  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to 
Egypt.    In  684,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent  a  farther  portion  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ;  hut  there  was  still  a  considerable 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ;  so 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby- 
Ionian  empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  (b.  c  536),  there  was  no 
great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it.  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  changeful  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  new 
temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  rebuilt.  Fresh  bands  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Earn,  458,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Judaea  was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
governed  virtually  by  the  high-priests.    In  b.c. 
33*2,  after  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.    Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here  ; 
but  its  internal  government  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes  provoked  the 
successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asnio- 
naeans,  whose  history  is  given  under  Maccababi, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  ander  Antipatbr,  H  b- 
boobs,  and  Archblacs.    The  later  Asmonaean 
princes  had  regained  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (betides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraen,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Trachonitis  or  Auranitis,  B.  of  it ;  and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But, 
from  b.  c.  63,  when  Pompcy  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  sons  as  tetrarcha,  under  the  sanction  of 
Augustus,  Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipaa  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gaulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  an  integral  union.  First,  a.d.  7,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  by  Augustus,  and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  procurator :  next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
his  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  i 
and  was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.    In  39, 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa ;  and  2  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  nominal 
king.    On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  again  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 


by  a  procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however,  most 
turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at 
last  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebellion,  which, 
after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titos ;  and  the  latter  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  Under  Cons  tan  tine,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  afresh  into  the  three  provinces 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  centre,  P.  Secnndn  in  the  Nn 
and  P.  Tertia,  the  S.  of  Judaea,  with  Idumaea. 

Palamedes  (noAoM^Tj*).  L  Son  of  Nauplius 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy  ;  but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
mcdes,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamede*  a  letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  servant 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery;  upon  searching  his  tent  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated  ; 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  44  Truth,  I  lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me."  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  hatred 
is  also  stated  differently.  According  to  some, 
Ulysses  hated  him  because  he  had  been  compelled 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy ;  according 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  severely  censured 
by  Palamedes  for  returning  with  empty  hands 
from  a  foraging  excursion  into  Thrace.  The 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  is  likewise 
related  differently.  Some  say  that  Ulysses  and 
Dioraedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  a  well, 
where  they  pretended:  tbey  had  discovered  a  trea- 
sure, and  when  he  was  below  they  cast  stone* 
upon  him,  and  killed  him  ;  others  state  that  he 
was  drowned  by  them  whilst  fishing  ;  and  other* 
that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  with  an  arrow.  The 
place  where  he  was  killed  is  either  Colonae  in 
Troas,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Geraestus.  The  story 
of  Palamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and 
was  afterwards  developed  by  the  tragic  poets, 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  lastly  by  the  sophists, 
who  liked  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern. 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  him  as  a 
sage  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  and  he  is 
I  said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures,  scales, 
the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  regu- 
lating sentinels.  —  2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  introduces  him 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  work. 
Palatlnui  Mona.  [Roma.] 
Palatlum.  [Roma.] 

Pale  (IkUu  :  FIoAt ?i,  Ion.  llaAfcf,  Att  IlaA^j, 
in  Polyb.  IlaAamf :  nr.  LLruri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
4  cities  of  Cephallenia,  situated  on  a  height  op- 
posite Zacyntbus. 

Pales,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Hence  some  modern 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  combination 
of  both  sexes ;  but  such  a  monstrosity  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  tbe  Romans,  Some  of 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Pales,  which 
was  celebrated  on  tbe  21st  of  April,  the  birth-day 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
the  divinity  was  a  female ;  but  besides  tbe  express 
statements  to  tbe  contrary,  there  arc  also  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  Pales  was  a  male  divi- 
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nity.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Palatums,  the  centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of 
Rome,  and  the  god  himself  was  with  the  Roman* 
the  embodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Fan  among 
the  Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Palilia 
see  Diet  of  Antiq.  a  r. 

Falicanns,  Lollltu.  [Lottius.] 

Palloi  ( riaAiKoi),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin  sons 
of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Hephaestus.  Sometimes  they  are  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  by  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
Thalia,  from  fear  of  Hera,  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth  ;  her  prayer  was  granted  ;  but  in 
dun  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  buys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology  of  the 
ancients,  were  called  noAurol,  from  tom  a-dAi* 
frsVtta.  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mt.  Aetna,  near  Palioe;  and  in  the 
earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum  for  run- 
away slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici ;  at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  written  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fountains;  if  the  tablet 
■warn  on  the  water,  the  oath  was  considered  to  be 
true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a  perjury,  and  was  believed  to  be  punished  in- 
stantaneously by  blindness  or  death. 

PalinQrum  \c  /Wutaro),  a  promontory  on  tbe 
W.  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Palinurus,  the  son  of  Jasus, 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

Pallacdpas  (IlaXAaKAwas),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
lonia, cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  800  stadia 
(80  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-ward  to  the 
edi;e  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in 
marshes. 

Pallidas  {UaXKuSas),  the  author  of  a  large 
nu  in  ber  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a  pagan  and  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  He 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he  speaks 
ofllvpatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  alive. 
Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A,  D.  415- 

Palladium  (IiaAAdiJiw),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  generally  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  was  kept 
hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  ns  a  pledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  town,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancient  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
the  Trojan  Palladium,  concerning  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Triton;  and  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  wrestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  Zeus  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and 
sudoenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  of  Pallas. 
Pallas,  while  looking  up  to  Zeus,  was  wounded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hung  the  aegis.  When  Electra  had  come  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  Palladium,  Zeus  hurled  it  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  Tbe  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy,  when  11  us  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  Ilus  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  According 
to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Electra,  and 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danus.   The  image  itself  is  said  to  have  been  3 
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cubits  in  height,  with  its  legs  close  together,  and 
holding  in  its  right  band  a  spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindle  and  a  distaff.  This  Palladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to 
carry  it  away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  accounts  Troy  contained 
two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  was  con- 
veyed by  Acneai  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  by 
the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation,  while  that  which 
Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  this  twofold  Palladium  was  probably  a  mere 
invention  to  account  for  its  existence  in  more  than 
one  place.  Several  towns  both  in  Greece  and  Iudy 
claimed  the  honour  of  possessing  the  genuine 
Trojan  Palladium  ;  as  for  example,  Argus  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  Demophon 
took  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[DajtoPHON.]  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  wns  also  called  Palladium,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Palladia*  (IlaAAdSios).  — 1.  Of  Methone,  n 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great.— 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bitbynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  a.  d.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Pa  Had  ins  was  accused  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful  of  the 
violence  of  his  v  i)  cunt'  *,  lie  fled  to  Rome,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
East,  (jut  was  arrested  nnd  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna  iu 
(ialatia,  perhaps  about  419  or  420.  Three  works 
in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Palladius ;  but  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more  :  —  (1.)  HUtoria  Lauriaca,  "tie 
Lautiac  7/utory,"  so  called  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  La  us  us,  a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  a  number  of  ascetics  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  from  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  (2.)  The.  Life  of  Chrysostom,  was  probablr 
written  by  a  different  person  from  the  bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  lb" 80. 
(3.)  De  (rent.lm,  India*  et  Jirwjmattilut  (BraJ,- 
mant).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  had  visited 
India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  LUxr  O'ttomo- 
lopieuty  8vo.  Lips,  without  date  ;  and  by  Bissacus, 
London,  1G65.  —  3.  Surnanied  fatrosophuia,  a 
Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We  possess  3 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him :  namely,  2 
books  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  and  a  short 
treatise  on  Fevers,  all  of  which  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Galen.  — 4.  Palladius  Rutilltu  Taurus 
Aemili&ntU,  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Re 
Rustuxi,  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer's  Calendar,  the 
various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and 
a  rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  ncr 
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cording  to  the  seasons  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  It  is  comprised  in  14  books:  the  first 
is  introductory,  the  12  following  contain  the  duties 
of  the  12  months  in  succession,  commencing  with 
January  ;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in  85  elegiac  couplets, 
upon  the  art  of  grafting  (De  Insitione).  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Columella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aero.  The 
work  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  ScrijAxra  Ret  Ruetieae  by  Gecner,  Lips. 
1755  ;  reprinted  by  Ernes ti  iu  1775,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

Pallantla  (Pallantinus :  Poleacia\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Durius. 

Pailantlas  and  Pallantis,  patronymics,  given 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Hallos. 

Pail&ntlam  (naAAsVrior :  tlaWarricvr),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander 
is  said  to  hare  come  from  this  place,  and  to  bare 
called  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  Pallatdtum  (afterwards  Palantium  and 
Palathun),  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  settled  in  the  new  city  ;  and  the  town 
remained  almost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  iu  supposed  connection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

Pallas  (niXAoi).  —  L  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  father 
of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice.  —  2.  A  giant, 
•Iain  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.  — 3. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  father  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  violate  her. 
— 4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
I'tdlatttius  hrros.^b.  Son  of  Erandcr,  and  an  allv 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Turnus.*— 6. 
Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytns  and  Butes.  His  2  sons  were  sent  with 
Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Aeacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Pallantidae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (IlaAAdf),  a  surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  IlaAAdr  'A^jn?  or  UaXXfa  'A0n- 
rain  •  but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  writers 
derive  the  name  from  wdAAeir,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddets  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
was  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  tc£AAo(,  L  e.  a 
virgin  or  maiden. 

Pallas,  a  favourite  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman. 
Narcissus,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pallas  per- 
suaded the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina  ;  and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  his  former  power,  and  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina became  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Pallas  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nem), 
the  ton  of  Agrippina  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  that  Agrippina  poisoned 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  his  accession  be- 
came tired  of  bis  mother's  control,  and  as  one  step 
towards  emancipating  himself  from  her  authority, 
be  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  was 
suffered  to  live  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at 
length  his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
Nero,  who  bad  him  removed  by  poison  in  65. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  during 
the  reign  of  Claud;us,  had  become  proverbial,  as 
wc  sec  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (L  107  J,  ego  put- 
suito  plui  PallanU  tt  Lkimo.  The  brother  of 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who  was 
appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judaea, 
[Faux,  Antonius.] 
Pallas  Lacas.  [Triton.] 
Pallene  (llaAA^rq).  L  (naAATjralat,  HaAA^- 
rior),  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  3  peninsulas  running 
out  from  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  called  Phlegm  (*\*ypa\  and 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  with 


the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Poti- 
daea.—  2.  (TlaAAiprsifc,  rarely  naAAifFoTcr),  a 
demua  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicns,  a 
few  miles  S.  W.  of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Athena,  sumamed  Pallmu  (ITaAAvrff) 
from  the  place  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  took 
place  the  contest  between  Pisistratus and  the  party 
opposed  to  him. 

Pal  ma  (Palma),  a  Roman  colony  on  the  S.W, 
coast  off  the  island  Ralearis  Major  (Majorca). 

Palmarla  (I'almtirvoiu),  a  small  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latiuni  and  the  promontory 
Circeium. 

Palmyra  {MXjxvpa:  noA/tupn^*,  Palmyrtnus: 
0.  T.  Tadmor :  Tadmor,  Ru.),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert, 
which  from  its  position  must  have  been  in  the 
earliest  tiroes  a  halting  place  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon 
built  a  city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor, 
that  is,  the  city  of  palm- trees ;  and  of  this  name 
the  Greek  TldA^a  is  a  translation.  It  lies  in  34° 
1 8'  N.  lat.  and  38°  1 4'  E.  long.,  and  was  reckoned 
237  Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  176 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  80  E.  of  Eroesa,  and  1 13  S.E. 
of  Apamea.  With  the  exception  of  a  tradition 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  government  of  the 
Ka*t  by  M.  Antonius,  who  marched  to  surprise  it, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  moveable 
property  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  border 
between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  also  sub- 
jected it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favoured  and 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.  The  history  of  its 
temporary  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  in  the 
3rd  century,  is  related  under  Odknathits  and  Zs> 
noma.  On  its  capture  by  Aurelian,  in  270,  it  was 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insurrection  of 
its  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destruction.  It 
was  fortified  by  Justinian,  but  never  recovered 
from  its  fall.  In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  taken  ;  but  it  was  still  inhabited 
by  a  small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Timour  (Tamerlane)  in 
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1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deterted,  except  f 
when  a  horde  of  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  among 
its  splendid  ruins.  Those  ruins,  which  form  a  | 
most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  as  well  as  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  [Hiliopolis],  the  sister 
deserted  city  of  Syria,  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  square  sepulchral  towers  of  from  3  to 
5  stories.  The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  are  traceable  to  some  extent ;  and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district  of 
Palmyrene  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from  the 
E.  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 

Pamlsua  (nd/uoot).  L  A  southern  tributary  of 
the  Peneus  in  Thcssaly.  —  2.  (ftVwatoa),  the  chief 
river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 40  stadia  E.  of  Ithome,  flows  first  S.  W.,  and 
then  S.  through  the  Mcssenian  plain,  and  falls 
into  the  Messenian  gulf.— » 3.  A  small  river  in 
Luconia,  falls  into  the  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuc- 
tra.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Laccnia  and  Messenia. 

Pamphia  or  Pamphlum  (rio^lo,  nd/upior),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

PamphUa  (UofMplXr)),  a  female  historian  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.    She  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a 
native  of  Epidaunu,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photins  has  given 
some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical  Miscellany 
(entitled  ffvufiiirrmf  lffrop^cuy6wofinjfxdTwr\iyoiy 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ac- 
cording to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
common-place  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
formation was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.    Modern  scholars  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Pamphila,  from  a  statement  in 
her  work,  preserved  by  A.  Gellius  (xv.  23),  by 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hel- 1 
lanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively.  I 

Pamphllui  (nd/wp<Aot).  1.  A  disciple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  heard : 
him  at  Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  great  contempt,  that  be  might  not  b«  thought 
to  owe  anything  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  was  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy.— 8.  An  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  1st  century  of  our  era.— 8.  A  philosopher 
or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
fragment*  in  the  Geoponico.  —  4.  Presbyter  of 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Eusebius,  who,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  intimacy,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Pamphiltu.  [Eusxbils.]  He  suffered  martyrdom 
a.  d.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
of  Origen.  He  formed,  at  Caesarea,  an  impor- 
tant public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
library  were  the  Tttmpla  nnd  Herapfa  of  Origen, 
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from  which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a  new  recension  of  the  Septuagint, 
numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation. 
—6.  Of  Amphipolia,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  about  a.  c.  390 — ■ 
350.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Eupompus,  the 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  for 
the  establishment  of  which,  however,  Pamphilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  more  than  even  Eupompus 
himself.  Of  bis  own  works  we  have  most  scanty 
accounts  ;  but  as  a  teacher  of  his  art  be  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  masters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possessed 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  All  science,  therefore,  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the 
fee  was  no  less  than  a  talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also  for 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

Pamphds  (nd><pt*j),  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pansanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica. 

Paraphilia  ( na^<pv\la :  TlififuKot,  IIap$>6- 
Aior,  PamphylTus),  in  its  original  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  of  arch  along  the 
8inus  Pamphylltu  (G.  of  Adalia),  between  Lycia 
on  the  W.,  and  Cilicia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N. 
bordering  on  Pisidia,  Its  boundaries,  as  commonly 
stat.'d,  were  ML  Climax  on  the  W.,  the  river 
Melas  on  the  E.,and  the  foot  of  ML  Taurus  on  tho 
N. ;  but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pnmphylia  a  length  of  640 
stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the  W.  to  Ptolemais,  some 
distance  E.  of  the  Melas,  and  be  makes  its  width 
barely  2  miles  ;  and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a  belt  of  mountain  coast  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus 
in  a  short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water :  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  W.  to  E-,  were  the  Catarrh  act  as,  Ces- 
tui?*, Ecrvmrdon,  and  Mei.as  [No.  6],  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  Tldjt^vAoi,  of  all  race*  (  the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -iot  is  later).  Besides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
family,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  to  Mop- 
bus,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from  whom  the  c« 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It 
cessively  a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco- 
Syrian,  and  Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  posted  by 
the  will  of  Attalus  III.  to  the  Romans  (b.  c  1 30), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  pro- 
vince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and  I  sau- 
na, and  afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Con- 
(tan  tine 
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Adalia\  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  direction  of  the  Taurus  chain 
nnd  by  ML  Solyma,  between  the  Pr.  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  (C  Kitelidouia),  the  S.E.  point  of 
Lycia,  and  Pr.  Anemurium  (C  Anemomr)%  the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  Its  depth  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
Pr.  Sacmm  to  Olbia,  it  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
367  stadia  (36'7  geog-  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphylu*  (tli/jup»\oi\  son  of  Aegimius  and 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pi»dus,and  along  with  the  Heraclidae 
invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pan  (ndV),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hennes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  ;  but  he 
is  also  described  as  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Cnllisto, 
by  Oencis  or  Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the  I 
god  visited  in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  son  of 
Penelope  by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  com- 
mon. He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth  ; 
and  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she  ran  away 
through  fear ;  but  Hermes  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  From  his  delighting  all  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derive*  his  name.  He 
was  originally  only  an  Arcadian  god  ;  and  Arcadia 
was  always  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  his  name  and  worship  after- 
wards spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  but  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  Arcadia  he 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shep- 
herds, and  dwelt  in  grottoes,  wandered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys, 
either  amusing  himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  dances  of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  (lucks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  them  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  failure 
to  him.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  scourge 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase.  During  the  heat  of  mid-day 
he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  indignant  when 
any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  his  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
where  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit.  As  the 
god  of  every  thing  connected  with  pastoral  life,  he 
fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 


or  shepherd's  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  nnd  in  which  ho  instructed 
others  also,  such  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
have  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and 
danced  his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pau,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared, and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidippidcs,  the  Athenian, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and  promised  to  terrify 
the  barbarians,  if  the  Athenians  would  worship 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a  Panic 
fear,  lie  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  terrific 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  fight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  considered  the  minister 
nnd  companion  of  Cybele  and  Dionysus.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  Ajpollo 


PANDAREOS. 

in  this  art.  While  roaming  in  his  fotvats  he  fell 
in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitho  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Syrinx,  after 
whom  he  named  his  flute,  is  well  known  from 
Ovid  (A/«f.  I  691,seq.).  Fir-tree*  were  sacred  to 
him,  since  the  nymph  Pitys,  whoa  he  loved,  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  that  tree  ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs, 
milk,  and  honey.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to 
him  in  common  with  Dionysus  and  the  nymphs. 
The  various  epithet*  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  hi*  singular  appearance,  or  are 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  place*  in  which  he 
was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identified  with 
Pan  their  own  god  Inuua,  and  also  Fannus,  which 
name  is  merely  another  form  of  Pan.  In  works 
of  art  Pan  »  represented  as  a  voluptuous  and 
sensual  being,  with  horns,  puck-nose,  and  goat's 
feet,  sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 

Panacea  [llaydxtiay,  i.e.  **  the  all-healing,*'  a 
daughter  of  Aesculapius,  who  had  a  temple  at 
Oropns. 

Panachaicu*  Hon*  (to  IlaraxaZxe*  *>"),  * 
mountain  in  Achaia,  6300  feet  high,  immediately 
behind  Patrae. 

Panacra  (flaW^c*),  a  mountain  in  Crete,  a 
branch  of  Ml  Ida. 

Panactojn  (ndrarroy),  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  and  after  being  a  frequent  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Athenian*  and  Boeotians,  at 
length  became  permanently  annexed  to  Attica. 

Panaentu  (iWoirot),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
painter,  who  flourished  u.  c  448.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  series  of  paintings,  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens. 

PanaetlHJ  (navotruw),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first  at 
Pergamum  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  Diogenes, 
of  Bahvlon,  and  his  disciple  Antipatcr  of  Tarsus. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Laelio*  and  of  Scipio 
African  us  the  younger.  In  8.  c  144  he  accom- 
panied Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Panaetius  succeeded  Antipater,  as  head 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  111.  The  principal  work  of  Panae- 
tius was  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of  moral  obli- 
gation (jrspi  tov  KutHiKomot)t\n  3  books, from  which 
Cicero  took  the  greater  part  of  bis  work  De  Officii*. 
Panaetius  had  softened  down  the  harsh  severity  of 
the  older  stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their 
fundamental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

Panaetollurrt,  a  mountain  in  Aetolta  near  Ther- 
mon,  in  which  town  the  Panaetolimn  oi 
assembly  of  the  Aetolians  was  held. 

Panda,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Sirace*  in 
the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatic*  (Tac  Ann.  xiL 
1C). 

Pandareos  (T\a#lap*m),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus 
in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which  Hephaestus  bad 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  Tantalus.  When 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  chum  the  dog 
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hack,  Tantalus  declared  that  it  wu  not  in  his  pos- 
session. The  god,  however,  took  the  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sipylus  upon  Tantalus. 
Pandareos  fled  to  Athena,  and  thence  to  Sicily, 
where  lie  perished  with  bis  wife  Harmothoe.  The 
•tory  of  Pandareoa  derives  more  interest  from  that 
of  his  3  daughters.  Aedon,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  married  to  Zethus,  the  brother  of  Amphion, 
by  whom  she;  became  the  mother  of  Itylua.  Fran 
envy  of  Amphion,  who  had  many  children,  she 
determined  to  murder  one  of  his  sons,  Amaleus, 
but  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her 
nephew,  and  killed  him.  The  2  other  daughters 
of  Pandareoa,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pausanias,  Camirn  and  Clytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer,  deprired  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine,  Hera  gave  them  beauty  and  under- 
standing far  above  other  women.  Artemis  gave 
them  dignity,  and  Athena  skill  in  the  arts.  When 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pandarus  {Uayiapos.)  1.  A  Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea  on 
Ml.  Ida,  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to 
have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  slain 
by  Diomedea,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Stbenelus, 
He  was  afterwards  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Pinarn 
in  Lycia.  —  2.  Son  of  Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bitias,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Tumus. 

Pandatarla  (  Vendutem\  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

Pandemca  {U&rlniiot ),  i.  e.  "  common  to  all 
the  people,"  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  used  in  a 
twofold  sense;  1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pleasures  as  Venut  tmlgivaga  or  popularity  in  oppo- 
sition to  Venus  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  the  goddess  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Pcitho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship 
whs  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
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when  he  united  the  scntt<  red  townships  into 
one  great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

Pandioa  (IlorJ/w).  L  L  King  of  Athena,  son 
of  Erichthonius,  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  was  mar- 
ried to  Zeuxippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Erech- 
theus  and  Butes.    In  a  war  against  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus  of  Daulis 
in  Phocia,  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  rewarded 
biro  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
|  Tkrkus.]    It  was  in  bis  reign  that  Dionysus  and 
De  meter  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica.  —  2.  IX. 
King  of  Athena,  son  of  Cecrops  and  Metiadusa. 
Iking  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Metionidae,  he 
fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married  Pylia,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pylaa.    When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a  murder,  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion 
obtained  the  government  of  Megara,    He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeua,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycua,  and  a 
natural  son,  Oeneus,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Sciron.  After  his  death  his  4  sons, 
called  the  Pandlimdae  (nariioriSat),  returned  from 
Megara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 


Athens,  Lycus  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica,  Nisus  Mcgaris,  and  Pallas  the  &  const. 

Pandora  (Ua>twpa\  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a  woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon 
the  human  race.  Aphrodito  adorned  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  npon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  AU- 
giflea\  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her  some 
power  by  which  she  wns  to  work  the  rum  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Epimctheua,  who  made  her 
hia  wife,  forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  he  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zeus.  In  the  house  of  Epimetheas  was  a  closed 
jnr,  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  curiosity  of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents;  and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
(and  not  a  jar),  containing  all  huisan  ilia,  upon 
opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread  aver  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora  opened 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings  escaped. 

Panddala  (nay&eda).  1.  (Aaafn),  a  town  of 
Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Caasopaci.— 
2.  (Cartel  franco  9),  a  town  in  Bruttiujn  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lncania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  S  hills,  was 
originally  a  residence  of  native  Oaootrian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirus  fell,  u.  c.  326, 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

Pandrosos  (naripoovt),  i*. "the all-bedewing," 
or  "  refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agrautoa,  and  a  sister  of  Erysiehthon,  Herse,  and 
Aglauros,  She  was  worshipped  at  Athena,  along 
with  Thallo,  and  had  a  sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

Paneas.  [Cabsarba,  No.  2.] 
Paneum  or  -ium  (Tldvuov,  ndVios-,  i.  e.  Pan'$- 
ofouV),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mountain 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  Antilibanua,  out 
of  which  the  river  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Paneas  or  Caesarea  Philtppi. 
The  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name ;  and  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Paneas. 

Pangaeum  orPangaeiu  (n»yyaloy,  110770105  : 
Pangea),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestua,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  rosea 

Panhellenlua  (rw«\AVioi),  i.  e.  the  god  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Zeus  by  Aeacns,  when  he 
offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  famine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Panhellenius, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeacus; 
and  a  festival,  Panhrllcnia,  was  celebrated  there. 

P  anion!  urn. 
s.  0.  Panioma.] 

Panlum  (n«Vio*),a  town  00  the  coast  of  Thnure 
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PannSala,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  W.  from  Noricum  by 
the  Mons  Celiu*,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the 
Alpes  Juliae,  on  tho  S.  from  Ulyria  by  the  Savus, 
on  the  E.  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Germany  by  the  same  river.    It  thus 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Austria,  Styria, 
Curinthia,  Carniola,  the  whole  of  Hungary  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  Stavonia,  and  a  part  of 
Ooatia  and  Bosnia.    The  mountains  in  the  8.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  IUyria,  Italy, 
and  Noricum,  belonged  to  the  Alps,  and  are  therefore 
culled  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpes  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are  Ocra,  Car- 
vancas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albani  Montes.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  besides  the  Danube, 
were  the  Dravus  (Drove),  Savus  (Sure),  and 
Arrabo  (Raal)),  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube. 
—  The  Pannonians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Paeoniana  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of 
lllyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.    They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.    They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome,  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyrians  (b.  c.  35),  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.    In  A.  d.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  lllyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and 
were  with  difficulty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  3  yean  (a.  d. 
7 — 9).    It  was  after  the  termination  ot  this  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.    The  dangerous  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  o.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.    From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a  large  nnmber  of  Roman  troops,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Qoadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.    We  find  at  a  later 
time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular  quarters  of  7 
legions.    In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country,  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.    Pannonia  originally 
formed  only  one  province,  but  was  soon  divided 
into  2  provinces,  called  Pannonia  Superior  and 
Pannonia  Inferior.    These  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  S.  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country  W.  of 
this  line   being  P.  Superior,  and   the   part  E. 
P.  Inferior.    Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a  separate  propraetor  ;  but  they  were  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  plural  under  the  name 
of  Pannoniae.     In  the  4th  century  the  part  of 
P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravus,  was  formed  into  a  separate  province 
by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Valeria  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  But  as  P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost 
n  great  part  of  its  territory,  Constantino  added  to 
it  a  portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savus. 
P.  Superior  was  now  called  Pannonia  /-.and  P.  In- 
ferior Pannonia  If. ;  and  all  3  Pannonian  pro- 
vinces (together  with  the  2  Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  6  lllyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.    In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  Pannonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attita  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  subsequently  into 
those  of  the  Langobards. 

Panomphaeus  (Uayon<pauos),  i.e.  the  author  of 
all  signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  a 
sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capes  Rboe- 
teum  and  Sigeum. 

Pandpe  (tleu^rn),  a  nymph  of  the  sea,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Pan6peus  (navoimfr),  son  of  Pbocus  and  Aste- 
mpnea,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Taphians  or  TeleWns.  and  took  an 
oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the  booty  ;  but 
having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  punished  by  his 
son  Epeus  becoming  unwarlike.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 

Pan5peus  (YlaroTtvt,  Horn.),  Pan8peaa  (Ilaxo- 
*Veu),  or  P&n6p6  (flown),  Thuc ;  ethnic  IWo- 
w«fr.  Agio  Vlasi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocit  on 
the  Cephissus  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
20  stadia  W.  of  Chaeronea,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Panopeus,  son  of  Phocus. 

Pan5pd*lis.  [Chimmis.] 

Panoptes.  [Aaous.] 

Panorama  (TlavopfiosS,  that  is,  u  All  •Port,"  or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  several 
harbours.  £  (narop/jdrnt,  Panonnlta,  Panormi- 
tanus:  Palermo),  an  important  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ore- 
thus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a 
later  time  received  its  Greek  name  from  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  for  a  long  time,  and  who  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  stations  for  their  fleet.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  b.c. 
254,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony. 
—  2.  (Porto  Rapka),  the  principal  harbour  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasiae,  and 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea.  —  8.  (  Teldek), 
a  harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  promon- 
tory Rbium. — 4.  A  harbour  in  Epirus  in  the 
middle  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.  —  5.  (Nr.  Afyto- 
potamo  Rn.),  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete.  —  6.  The  outer  harbour  of  Ephesus  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  [Sec  p.  242,  a. J 

Panaa,  C  Violas,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c  51,  and  was 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Caesar 
subsequently  nominated  him  and  Hirtiua,  consuls 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  along  with 
Hirtius,  and  fell  before  Mutina  in  the  month  of 
April.    The  details  are  given  under  Hirtius. 

P  an  tic  y  as,  Pantaglaa,  or  Pantaglaa  (flar- 
ratfvas :  Finme  di  Poreari),  a  small  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Megara  and  Syracuse. 

Pantiledn  (na»raA«W),  son  of  Omphalion,  king 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  34th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  644),  assembled  an  army,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Olympta,  and 
assumed  by  force  the  sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Eleans  on  this  account  would  not 
reckon  this  as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads. 
Pantaleon  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  2nd 
Messenian  war. 

Panthea,  [Abradata&J 

Pantheum  (ndritior),  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  is  stUl  extant 
and  used  as  a  Christian  church.   It  is  in  a  circular 
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form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  contain*  n  noble 
Corinthian  portico  of  16  pillars.  In  its  general 
fnnn  it  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  It  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  3rd 
consulship,  fl.  c.  27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
tico still  testifies.  All  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a  temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modern  writers  have  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  Dion  Cassias  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronao*.  It  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a.  p.  202.  Between 
608  and  610  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
church  by  the  pope  lion  i face  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Phocas.  In  655,  the  plates 
of  gilded-bronze  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Cons  tans  II. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  building  of 
antiquity  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  148  feet.  The  portico  is  103  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  feet  high. 

Panthotu  contr.  Panthfla  (n«V0oo»,  ndvflous), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis,  and 
ft  titer  of  Euphorbus,  Polydamas,  and  Hyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamas  are  called 
Panthoide$.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  hare  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  An  tenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by 
Virgil  (An.  ii.  319)  Otkryado,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

Panticapaeum  (Jlayrtxdwator ;  Hayrucairaiot, 
na>rixairai«v*,  nasriirairid'Tijf :  Kerirch),  a  town 
in  the  Tauric  Cbersonesus,  was  situated  on  a  hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
poms,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagorin  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Pan- 
ttrapes.  It  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  about 
n.  c.  541,  and  from  its  position  and  excellent  har 
hour  soon  became  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justinian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

Panticapes  (UatnucJnr^t),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatin,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a  lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad  Scy- 
thians, flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and  falls 
into  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  modern  Somara,  but  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Panyasis  (TlarsWif).  1.  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicaniassus,  and  a  relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle.  Panyasis 
began  to  be  known  about  B.  c  489,  continued  in 
reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lyg- 
damis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  w  as 
bis  Heructea  or  Heruclcat,  which  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted 
•of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  fnniea  ( 'Iwfuca),  and 
contained  7000  verses ;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired ;  the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisander,  and 
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Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  5  principal  epic  poets.— 
2.  A  philosopher,  also  a  native  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  wrote  2  books  *  On  Dreams  "  (n<pl  oWomv), 
was  perhaps  a  grandson  of  the  poet 

Paphl&g5nla  (ntupXayovia:  TlcupKaywv,  pi. 
-oVt r,  Paphllgo),  a  district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontus 
on  the  E.,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Purthenius,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Halys; 
on  the  S.  it  was  divided  by  the  chain  of  Mt. 
Olympus  (according  to  others  by  Olgassys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxine.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
Paphlagonians  as  far  E.  as  Themiscyra  and  the 
Jason ian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponyrous  of  the  country. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylaemenes  lends  the 
Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthcnius,  a 
region  famed  for  its  mules :  and  from  this  Pylae- 
menes the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pylaemenia.  Herodotus  twice  mentions 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
nians and  the  Syrians  of  Csppadocia  ;  but  we 
learn  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian) 
and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  W. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry; 
but  uncivilised  and  superstitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a  different 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Cancones  ;  and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlagonians  were  first 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  satrapy,  but  their  »a- 
traps  made  themselves  independent  and  assumed 
the  regal  title ;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a  brief  interruption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  was  subject  to  Eumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Mithridates,  who  added 
the  E.  part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicoraedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaemenes.  After  the  fall  of 
Mithridates  the  Romans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia ;  and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as  tributaries  to 
Rome ;  but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinct,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  was  made 
Roman,  and  Augustus  made  it  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  a  separate  province 
under  Constantine ;  but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the 
name  of  Hellespontu*.  Paphlagonia  was  a  moun- 
tainous country,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  E. 
by  3  chains  of  the  Olympus  system,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S.  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
centre,  and  a  minor  chain  with  no  specific  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  lost  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Amastris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore ;  but  the  inland 
parts  were  chiefly  covered  with  native  fore»t», 
which  were  celebrated  as  hunting  ground*.  The 
country  was  famed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and 
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in  some  parti  thre  were  extensive  sheepwalks; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  was  divided  into  9  districts, 
the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough  importance 
to  be  specified  here. 

Paphus  (nd^ot),  son  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  hod  been  breathed  by  Aphro- 
dite. From  him  the  town  of  Paphus  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name ;  and  Pygmalion  himself  is 
rolled  the  Paphian  hero.   ( Ov.  Met.  x.  290.) 

Paphus  (n«4>ot :  Tld^tos),  the  name  of  2  towns 
on  the  W.  const  of  Cyprus,  near  each  other,  and 
called  respectively  "  Old  Paphos  **  (fla\ofira<^oi) 
and  u  New  Paphos "  (nacfwj  rea).  Old  Paphos 
was  situated  near  the  promontory  Zephyrium  on 
the  river  Bocorus  10  stadia  from  the  coast,  where 
it  had  a  good  harbour;  while  New  Paphos  lay 
more  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  60 
stadia  from  the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her 
birth  among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia). 
Here  she  bad  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest 
of  which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There  were 
2  legends  respecting  the  foundation  of  Paphos,  one 
describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras  as  its  founder, 
and  the  other  the  Arcadinn  Agapenor  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  statements  are  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Cinyras  was  the  founder  of 
Old  Paphoa  and  Agnpenor  of  New  Paphos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old 
Paphos,  and  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ;  but  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphos  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  districts  into  which  the 
island  was  divided.  Old  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Kulda  or  KoRtddia,  and  New  Paphos 
to  the  modern  Hnjfii. 

Paplas  (rices-fat),  an  early  Christian  writer,  said 
to  hove  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
companion  of  Polycorp,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygio.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that  there  will  be  for 
1000  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  works  arc  extant. 

Papini&naj,  Aemillus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  praefectus  praetorio,  under  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severn*,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 
The  emperor  died  at  York  a.  d.  211,  and  is  said 
to  have  commended  his  2  sons  Caracal  la  and  Gi  in 
to  the  care  of  Papinian.  On  the  death  of  hi*  father. 
Caracal  la  dismissed  Papinian  from  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
595  excerpts  from  Papinian 's  works  in  the  Digest. 
These  excerpts  are  from  the  37  Hooks  of  Quafrtioues, 
a  work  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
the  19  books  of  Rctpousa,  the  2  books  of  firfimtimc, 


the  2  books  De  Adulttriit,  a  single  book  De  AJmU 
ttriit,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which  pro- 
bably treated  of  the  office  of  Aedde  both  at  Rome 
and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jurist  had  a  higher 
reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is  hi*  reputation 
unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  high 
station  that  he  filled,  his  penetration  and  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  left  on  imperishable  name ;  his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, has  made  him  the  model  of  a  true  lawyer. 

Papinlus  Btatlu*.  [Statius.] 

Papirla  Gent,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Papirii  were  divided  into  the  families  of 
Crassus\  Cursor,  Afusn,  and  jfuiji/'<inw  ;  and  the 
Plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Curbo,  Eaetus,  and 
Turdus.  Of  these  the  families  of  Carbo,  Cursor, 
Ma  so,  and  Muoillanus,  alone  require  mention. 

Papirianoe  Fossae,  a  village  in  Etruria  on  the 
Via  Aemilio,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

Papiriua,  C.  or  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  supposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regis e,  which  was  called 
Jus  l'apirianum\  or  Jut  Civile  Papirianum.  He 

is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Papius  Mutflus.  [Mutilcs.] 

Pappua  (U.ainroe'a),  a  lofty  rugged  mountain  on 
the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the  tame 
as  the  Thiamines  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the  mountain 
abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the  city  of  Meli- 
tene,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  refers  (xx.  58), 
but  without  mentioning  its  name. 

Pappua  (ndwros),  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidss  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  (a.  d.  379—395).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mathematical  Col- 
lections (Mady par iK&r  ervmyurywr  fitSMa).  This 
work,  as  we  hove  it  now  in  print,  consists  of  the 
lost  6  of  8  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Greek.  There  are  2  Latin 
editions  of  Pappus ;  the  first,  by  Commandinus, 
Pisauri,  1588  ;  and  the  second  by  Manolessins, 
B«noniae,  1660. 

Papremls  (ndvpiwur),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremites,  and  sacred  to  the 
Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Ares.  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cbo'is  of  later  times. 

Papus,  Aemillus.  L  1L,  dictator  b.  a  321 .  — 
2.  Q.,  twice  consul  282,  and  278  ;  and  censor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  hod  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus.^— 
8.  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with  C. 
Flaminius. 

Paracheloltis  (Uapaxt^mns),  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  Acaroania  and  Aetolia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that  river  flows. 

Paracho&thras  (TlapaxoMp*** Ttt  TlapaxodBpa  ■ 
Mutt,  of  Lourittan),  a  port  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains forming  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundary  between  Su- 
siana  and  Media.  The  same  name  is  given  to  an 
E.  branch  of  the  chain,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Parthia  and  the  desert  of  Carman  ia» 
Stnibo  places  it  too  far  N. 

Poraotaxcne  (naparrn*r»jr^ ;  napBrsunu,  Ifcs- 
paiTauairol,  Paraetacae,  ParaetacC-ni),  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  empire* 
is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  signifying 
mountainous.  L  The  best  known  of  those  districts 
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was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Penis,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Median  origin,  who  are 
mentioned  several  ymet  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  —  9.  A  district  between 
the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  on  the  borders  of 
Bac triii  aud  Sogdiana.  —  8.  A  district  between 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  also  called  Sacastana, 
from  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythian  Sacae. 

Paraetdnlam  or  Ammonia  ( Uopaniviov,  7} 
*Aw***ta :  Ei- Bare  torn  or  Afarta-Labeti),  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  belonged  to 
Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but  politically  to 
Egypt,  namely  to  the  Nomos  Libya:  hence  this 
city  on  the  W.  and  Pelusium  on  the  E.  are  called 
"  cornaa  Aegypti."  It  stood  near  the  promontory 
Artos  or  Pythis  {Ra*  el- Haxeit);  and  was  reck- 
oned 200  Roman  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (all 
too  small)  E.  of  the  Catabathmos  Mnj.tr,  and  1300 
stadia  N.  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (Snoak\ 
which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Paraetonium.  The  city  was  40  stadia  in  circuit 
It  was  an  important  sea  port,  a  strong  fortress,  and 
a  renowned  seat  of  the  worship  of  I  sis.  It  was 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  continued  a  place  of  some 
consequence  till  its  complete  destruction  by  the 
late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Alu  in  1820. 

Paragon  Sinn*  (Tlapaym*  x6\wot  1  Out/  of 
Oman),  a  gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedroeia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in 
the  N.  W.  of  the  Indian  Ootam  by  the  approach  of 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of  Betoothutam 
and  Pertia,  ouuide  of  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
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(riopaXla),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  extend- 
ing upwards  as  far  as  llalae  Axonides  on  the  W. 
coast  and  Prasiae  on  the  E.  coast  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  the  ParoJii  (Tlapdkiot),  were 
one  of  the  3  political  parties,  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  other  2 
being  the  Diacrii  (Aidxpiei),  or  Highlanders,  and 
the  Pediam  (n*8iaVi»),  or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain. 

Par&las  (fldpaAov),  the  younger  of  the  2  legiti- 
mate sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother  Xan- 
thippus  were  educated  by  their  father  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pensated by  worth  of  character,  though  Parnlus 
seems  to  hive  been  a  somewhat  more  hopeful 
youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell  victims  to 
the  plague,  B.  c  422). 

Parapotamli  or  la  (napawordiuot,  -aula :  Be- 
lissi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
pliissns  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia.  being  only  40  stadia 
from  Chaeronea  and  60  stadia  from  Orcbomenus. 
It  is  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  522). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  destroyed  a  second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Parasopla  (T\apa<nrwia),  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Boeotia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Asopus,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  Panuopii  (Hapa- 
atvirtoi). 

Parcae.  [Moirar.] 

Parentlum  ( Paremzo),  a  town  in  Istria,  with  a 
good  harbour,  inhabited  by  Roman  citisens,  bat 
not  a  Roman  colony,  31  miles  from  Pola. 

Pari*  (iUfwi),  also  called  Alexander  (*AA«£ar- 


Spof),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  bad 
brought  forth  a  firebrand,  the  flames  of  which 
spread  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  born,  he  was  given  to  a  shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mt  Ida.  After  the 
lapse  of  5  days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Mt  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fed  by 
a  she-bear.  Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  home, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.  When  Paris  had  grown  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
Hocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.  He 
succeeded  in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  now  mar 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Cebren,  by 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  pass  in  the  following  way.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  solemnized  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marriage, 
with  the  exception  of  Eris,  or  Strife.  Enraged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  *  to  the 
fairest'*  Thereupon  Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  Lake  the  goddesses  to  Mt  Gargarus, 
a  portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris, 
who  was  there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Hera  promised  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
glory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  fairest 
of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This 
judgment  called  forth  in  Hera  and  Att  icna  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sparta.  Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  —  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  tbe  tame  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aphrodite, 
while  Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Others 
relate  that  the  goddess  deceived  Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  tbe  appearance  of  Menelaus  ;  and 
others  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  force,  either  during  a  festival  or  during 
the  chase.  —  On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  parsed 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Tioy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelaus. —  In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  ac- 
counts again  differ,  for  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3  days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a  phantom  resembling  ber  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  carried 
to  Proteus  in  Egypt  and  remained  there  until  she 
was  fetched  by  Menelaus.  —  The  al>duction  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  Before  ber 
marriage  with  Menelaus,  she  had  been  wooed  by 
the  noblest  chiefs  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her 
former  suitors  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
duction, and  sailed  against  Troy.  [Aoambmkun.] 
Homer  describes  Paris  as  a  handsome  man,  fond 
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of  the  female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of  I 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  hi*  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them  I 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is 
said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one  of  his 
arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  [Achillkr.]  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  Philoctetes 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  being  prevented  by  her  father,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  bock  to  Troy 
nnd  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented,  and  hastened 
after  bun  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  herself.  According  to  others  she 
threw  herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard,  with 
a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an  apple  in 
his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

Paris,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes. 
L  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
He  was  originally  a  slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a  large  sum  of  money.  Paris  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
been  free-born  (t»//rnwtw),  and  Domitia  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  him  the  sum  which  she  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
10  become  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a  '< 
dangerous  rival.  —  2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
nnd  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he 
was  also  a  great  favourite.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

ParialL  [Lut«tia  Parisiorum] 

P&rlum  (to  ndpto*:  Tlapiiw6s,  tlapnjvSt,  Tla- 
puwtvs :  £emer,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Troad,on  the  Propon tit,  between  Lamp- 
aacus  and  Priapus,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Miletus,  mingled  with  natives  of  Pares  and  Ery  thrae, 
and  became  a  flourishing  seaport,  having  a  better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
was  made  a  Roman  colony,  by  the  name  of  Co- 
Ionia  Pariana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Eros,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  1}  Tlapuwh. 

Parma  (Parmensis  :  Parma\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  ViA  Aemilia,  between  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Boii,  but 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  a  a  183,  along  with 
Mutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  suffered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  war  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augutta.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  for  a  time 
called  Ckry$opolit,  or  the  **  Gold-City,"  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  but  the  marshes 
were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
ticularly  good. 

Parmenides  (n^WJijf),    a  distinguished 


Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  65, 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathenaea,  accompanied 
by  Zeno,  then  40  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young. 
Supposing  Socrates  to  have  been  19  or  20  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Par- 
menides to  Athens  in  B.  c  448,  and  consequently 
his  birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  every 
year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  Parmenides  were 
developed  in  a  didactic  poem,  in  hexameter  verse, 
entitled  On  Nature^  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. In  this  poem  be  maintained  that  the  phaeno- 
menaof  sense  were  delusive  ;  and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  reality,  a  One  and  All, 
a  continuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which 
could  not  be  perceived  by  tbe  senses.  But  al- 
though he  believed  the  phaenomena  of  sense  to  be 
delusive,  nevertheless  he  adopted  2  elements. 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by 
Kara  ten,  in  Pkilosophorum  Graee.  Vetermm  Optr. 
Reliquiae.  Amstelod.  1835. 

Parmenion  (nawtfriW).  L  Son  of  Philotas, 
a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  tbe  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  used  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  more 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Parmenion.  In 
Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  re- 
garded as  second  in  command.  At  the  three  great 
battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus  and  Arbela,  while 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  left,  arid 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  on  all  those 
memorable  occasions.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  most  attached 
of  the  king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  all 
question,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (b.  c.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  bis  own  guilt,  when  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt  of 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  he  caused 
his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in  Media  before 
he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the 
character  of  Alexander.  It  is  questionable  whether 
even  Philotas  was  really  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy, and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Pannenioa 
had  no  connection  with  it.  - ~  S.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica ;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Augustus. 

Parnassus  (11apra(T(r6s,  Tlapwrit,  Ion.  flap- 
n^d*)»  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Oeta  and 
Corax  S.  E.  through  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  under 
the  name  of  Cirphit  {Klpepit)  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrba  and  Antkynv 
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Bat  in  its  narrower  sense,  Parnassus  indicate*  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  a  few  mile*  N.  of  Delphi. 
Iu  2  highest  summits  were  called  Tithorca  (Ti- 
6op*a:  Vetitza),  and  Lycorea  (Auxtiptia:  Liokmra), 
the  former  being  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  E.  of 
Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  double-headed.  Imme- 
diately above  Delphi  the  mountain  forms  a  semi- 
circular range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  was  built  These  rocks  were  called 
PhaedriadtM  (♦cuo>ia5i i)  or  the  H  Resplendent," 
from  their  facing  the  and  thus  receiving  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnassus  were  well 
wooded  :  at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive- 
trees,  and  higher  up  firs  ;  and  its  summit  was 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
romantic  ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mt  Ly- 
corea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs. 
J  list  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Castalian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  2  cliffs,  called 
Nnuj'lia  and  /lyamjtlia.  These  cliffs  are  frequently 
called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassus, 
though  they  are  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Between 
Parnassus  Proper  and  Ml  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
of  the  Plistus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
from  Delphi  to  Daulis  and  Stiris ;  and  at  the 
point  where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  2  places 
(called  vx«rr6),  Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laius.—* 
2.  A  town  in  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (PaxAa  Dagk\  probably  on  the 
river  Halys,  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and 
Archelais. 

Parnes  ( n^irrt,  gen.  niprrfBos :  Oxia  or  Aro- 
sta),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  in  some 
parts  as  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a  continuation  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  from  which  it  extended  E.  wards 
as  far  as  the  coast  at  Rhamnus.  It  was  well 
wooded,  abounded  in  game,  and  on  iu  lower  slope* 
produced  excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica;  and  the 
pass  through  it  between  these  2  countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain there  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Parncthius,  and 
there  were  likewise  altars  of  Zeus  Semaleos  and 
Zeus  Ombrius  or  Apemius. 

P anion  (n«>w:  Malevo\  a  mountain  6335 
feet  high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Paropamis&dae  (Uapoirauiaahai)  or  Paropa- 
misli,  the  collective  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  slopes  of  Mt.  ParopamKus  (see  next 
article),  and  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 
was  not  known  by  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 
on  the  N.  from  Boctria  by  the  Paropninisus  ;  on 
the  W.  from  Aria,  and  o  the  S.,  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachocia,  by  indefinite  boundaries;  and  on 
the  E.  from  India  by  the  river  Indus :  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
•trip  of  the  Punjab  W.  of  the  Indus.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  it  was  the  N.E-most  district  of 
Ariana.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 
be  passed  through  it  on  his  march  to  India  ;  but 


the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  iu 
the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms. It  is  a  rugged  mountain  region,  intersected 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  the  snow 
almost  buries  the  houses  ;  but  in  the  S.  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Ania,  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  river  Cophes  or  Cophhn  (Cabooly, 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  tributary, 
Choi*,  Choes,  or  Choasprs  (No.  2\  The  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisadae,  were  the  Cabolitae  (KaSoXlrai)  iu 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  Cobool, 
the  Parsii  (Ylapetoi)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Ambautae 
(*Apffovra<)  in  the  E.,  on  the  river  Choaa,  the 
Parsuetae  (Uapavrrrcu)  on  the  8.,  and  the  'Apt* 
<rr6$vkot%  probably  a  dominant  tribe  of  a  different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  the  people  were  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  The  chief  cities  were  Ortospana 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great 

Paropamisus  (napcvijuooi,  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Tlapordvurot : 
Hindoo-Kootb),  a  word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  beginning  like  it,  from  the  Old 
Persian  puro,  a  mountain,  is  the  name  of  a  part  of 
the  great  mountain- chain  which  runs  from  W.  to 
E.  through  the  centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  central  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
Thibet.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  (A/,  of  Kakistan) 
on  the  W.  and  M.  I  ma  us  {Himalaya)  on  the  E., 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 
the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus  ;  the  last  state- 
ment being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  cleft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains,  his 
followers  —  regarding  the  achievement  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  a  Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  namely  the  passage  of  the 
Caucasus — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by 
simply  applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  he  had  thus  passed  ;  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was 
called  Caucasus  Indicus,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
Kooshy  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
ig  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chain  (Soliman  M.)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  more  speci- 
fically called  Pahycti  or  Parsvktax. 

Paropua  (Paropinus),  a  small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

Paroria  (Tlaptiptia).  L  A  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of  Pliny.— 
2.  Or  Pardrfa  (Tlttpmpla),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Paroreus,  eon  of  Tricolonua,  and  a 
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grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
part  in  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

Paroriatae  (nap^p*drai),  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitant* of  the  mountains  in  Tripbylia  in  Eli*, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minyae. 

Parorioe.  [Phryoia.] 

Paros  (no>>» :  ndpun :  Paro)%  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  m&,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclade*,  was 
situated  S.  of  Delos  and  \V.  of  Naxos,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  channel  &  or  6  miles 
wjde.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  originally  colonized  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Ionian*,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  a* 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thaws  and  to  Pari  urn  on 
the  Proponti*.  In  the  first  inrasion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to  the 
Persian*  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  failed 
in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [Miltiadbs.]  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
Paros  came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyclade*.  It*  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  was  its  marble, 
which  wa*  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  Marpesta,  The  Parian  fig*  were  also  highly 
prised.  The  chief  town  of  Paros  was  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruin*  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modern  Paroiiia.  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.—  In  Paros  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inscription  called  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford,  The  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  iU  perfect 
state  contained  a  chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal event*  in  Greek  history  from  Cecropa,  a.  c. 
1 582  to  the  archonship  of  Diognctua,  264. 

Paxrhaala  ( Uaftturia :  nap^aurioi),  a  district  in 
the  3.  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pausaniaa, 
the  town*  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapexus,  Prose  is, 
Acaeesium,  Acontium,  Macaria,  and  Da  sea  be- 
longed. The  Parrhasii  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribe*.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Mantinea,  but  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  that  city  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Homer  (//.  ii.  608)  mentions  a  town 
Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhasus,  son  of  Lyra  on,  or  by  Petasgus,  son  of 
A  res  tor.  —  The  adjective  Parrhariiu  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Parrhaslua  (nafli>d.Ttot),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  wa*  a  native  of  Kphesns, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nian* had  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  flourished  about  B.C.  400.  Parrhasius 
did  for  painting,  at  least  in  picture*  of  god*  and 
heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  sculpture  by  Phi- 
dias in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polycletu*  in  the 
human  figure :  he  established  a  canon  of  proportion, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  artist*  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  made  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon 
(A/em.iii.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance 
which  often  accompanie*  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
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eminent  ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  hi* 
work*  he  not  only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxurious 
habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  limits  of 
the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never  was  to 
be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story  of  his  con- 
test with  Zeuxia,  see  Zbuxis.  Of  the  works  of 
Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been 
bis  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

Parili.  [PaROPAMIHADAB-1 

Parslci  Monto*  (ra  Tlapo-uci  Spuf,  DvsHuni  Af. 
in  the  W.  of  BeJoockistan),  a  chain  of  mountains 
running  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Sinus  (G.af  Oman) 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Carman  ia  and 
Gedrosia.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the 
W.  of  Gedrosia,  were  a  people  called  Paraldae, 
with  a  capital  P arsis  (perhaps  Ser&ai). 

Parsyetaa  {Tla^avrrrat),  a  people  on  the  borders 
of  Arachosia  and  the  Paropamtsadae,  with  •  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Pahi'icti  M.  and  with  the  SoUma* 
mountains. 

Parthalie,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingae,  a  tribe 
of  the  Gangaridae,  in  India  intra  Gangem,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  (Sta  of  tfcmpn!) 
Partheni.  [Parthini.] 
Parthenlaa  (Uape*Aa%\  also  called  Faxthenla, 
a  small  river  in  El  is,  which  flows  into  the  Alpbeiia 
E.  of  Olympia  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

Parthenlum  {riapdtnov).  1.  A  town  in 
Mysia,  S.  of  Pergamum.  —2.  {Ftlenk-burun\  m, 
promontory  in  the  Chersoneau*  Taurica,  on  which 
stood  a  temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name.  It  wa*  in  this  temple  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

ParthSnlum  Mare  (ri  llap»tviK6*  wlAcryvt), 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

Partnenloa  ( TTapeVmor),  of  Nicaea,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
is  said  by  Suidaa  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cinna,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  to  have  been 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  to 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  this  state- 
ment is  true,  Partheniu*  must  have  attained  a 
great  age,  since  there  were  77  years  from  the 
death  of  Mithridate*  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
Partheniu*  taught  Virgil  Greek  ;  and  he  seem*  to 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Romans  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Tiberius  imi- 
tated his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  statues 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  most  cele- 
brated ancient  writers.  Partheniu*  wrote  many 
poems,  but  the  only  one  of  hi*  work*  which  ha* 
come  down  to  u*  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  n«*i 
ipurrutA*  waQ-nudrwy,  It  contain*  36  brief  love- 
stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallua,  and  was  com- 
i  piled  for  his  use,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic  and  elegiac 
poems.  The  best  edition  is  bv  Westermann,  ia 
the  Mgtkographi,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Partheni  us  (nap0«V<ot).  1.  A  mountain  oa 
the  frontier*  of  Argnli*  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  from  Argnlia 
to  Tegea,  This  pass  is  still  called  Partitmi,  but 
the  mountain  itself,  which  rise*  to  the  height  of 
3!>D3  feet,  bear*  the  name  of  fioixo.  It  was  oa 
this  mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  bv  a 
hind ;  and  it  was  here  also  that  the  god  Pan*  is 
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said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippidet,  the  Athenian 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.— 2. 
(also  na^orjt  :  Chati-Su  or  Bartan-Su),  the  chief 
river  of  Paphlngonia,  rises  in  Ml  Olgassys,  and 
flow*  N.W.  into  the  Euxine  90  stadia  W.  of 
Amastris,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia, 
Parth&ndn  (6  riapdtvtAr,  i.e.  the  virgin's  cham- 
ber)^ was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the  finest  and, 
in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the  most  important 
edifices  ever  built,  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It  was  also  called 
Hecatompedon  ('EwaToVircSor)  or  Hecatompedos 
{'ExarifA-nSot,  sc  v* &i)  from  iu  being  ]  00  feet  in 
one  of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand. 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles, on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Athena, 
burnt  during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, B.C.  438.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and 
Callicratea,  but  all  the  works  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble :  its  dimensions  were,  2*27  En- 
glish feet  long,  101  broad,  and  65  high:  it  was 
60  feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Iu  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
building  (the  cella  or  *«**),  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  peristyle  of  pillars,  46  in  number,  8  at  each 
end  and  17  at  each  side  (reckoning  the  corner  pil- 
lars twice),  elevated  on  a  platform,  which  was 
ascended  by  3  steps  all  round  the  building.  Within 
the  porticoes  at  each  end  was  another  row  of  6 
pillars,  standing  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
<W/a,  and  2  steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  2  chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  prodomtu  or  promaos  (vpiSofto^wp6mot\ 
and  the  opiMhmlomus  (6ithj86Si>hqs)  or  posticum  ; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuary, 
the  latter  being  probably  nsed  as  a  treasury  and 
vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  inner  rows  of 
pillurs  (in  2  stoma,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the 
f on  iter  and  4  in  the  latter,  supporting  the  partial 
roof,  for  the  large  cluunber,  at  least,  had  its  centre 
open  to  the  sky.  Technically,  the  temple  is  called 
peripteral  octastyie  hypaethraL  It 'was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and 
with  sculptures  which  are  regarded  as  tho  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art  The  colossal  chryselephan- 
tine (ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomus,  opposite  to 
tho  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself, 
a  ltd  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the  ancient 
world,  except  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  same 
artist.  The  other  sculptures  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may 
still  be  seen  by  differences  in  their  style ;  but  the 
most  important  of  them  were  doubtless  from  the 
band  of  Phidias  himself.  (1.)  Tie  tympana  of  the 
pediment*  (i.  e.  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  2  end  porti- 
coes), were  filled  with  groups  of  detached  colossal 
statues,  those  of  the  E.  or  principal  front  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  the  W. 
front  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  2  portions  into 
which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  ia  divided), the  metopes  Utweea  the  trytyphs  (i.e. 


the  square  spaces  between  the  projections  answer- 
ing to  the  ends  of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of 
wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  side, 
representing  subjects  from  the  Attic  mythology, 
among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  from 
tho  S.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
oella,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  frieze 
sculptured  with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  in  very  low  relief.  A  large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the'  nation 
in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  tho 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  con- 
jectnrally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  injuries 
which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage  was 
inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much  of  both 
the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still,  however,  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  all  its  principal  parts. 

ParthenSpaeus  (nap6*voK*un\  one  of  the  7 
heroes  who  accompanied  Ad  rust  us  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
son  of  Area  or  Milanion  and  A  talari  ta,  sometimes 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimes  of 
Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son,  by  the  nymph 
Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
the  Epigoni,  is  called  Promachus,  Stratolaus,  Thc- 
simenes,  or  Tlesimenes.  Parthenopaeus  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  Asphodicus,  Amphidicus  or  Pericly- 
menus. 

Farthenfipolis  (napfrvoVoXit),  a  town  in 
Mocsia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euxinua,  and 
between  Calatis  and  Tomi. 

Parthla,  Parthyaea,  Parthiene  (TlapOla,  Uap- 
(foaicL,  TlapQvnri) ;  fldpdoi,  Ttap9va7o^  Parthi,  Par- 
thieni :  Khorassan),  a  country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  was  different  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  but,  as  the  terra  was  generally  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  denoted  the 
partly  mountainous  and  partly  desert  country  on  the 
S.  of  the  mountains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on 
the  S.E.  (M.  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia 
on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  N.E.  and  E.,  a 
branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdoranus, 
divided  it  from  Aria;  on  the  S.  the  deserts  of 
I'arthia  joined  those  of  Carmania,  and  further 
W.-ward  the  M.  Parachoathras  divided  Parthia 
from  Pcrsis  and  Susiana:  on  tho  W.  and  N.W.  it 
was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
not be  exactly  marked  out.  Of  this  district,  only 
the  N.  part,  in  and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania, seems  to  have  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Parthi,  who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
exiles ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very 
warlike  people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of 
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dart* ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict  by  a 
rapid  flight,  during  which  they  atill  shot  their 
arrow  backward*  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthian*,  with  the  Choraamii, 
Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  16th  aatrapy:  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a  satrapy.  About 
B.c  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
under  Arbacks.  During  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran 
the  provinces  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
B.C.  130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
so  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  N.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a 
continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  On  the  W.  their  progress  was  checked  by 
Mi  thri  dates  and  Tigranes,  till  those  kings  fell  suc- 
cessively before  the  Romans,  who  were  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Parthians.  After  the  me- 
morable destruction  .of  Crass  us  and  his  army, 
B.  c  63  [Crassvh],  the  Parthians  threatened 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was 
stopped  by  2  signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered 
from  Antony's  legate  Vcntidius,  in  39  and  38. 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par- 
thian throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tiridates, 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  b.  c.  20 ; 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use 
the  names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
The  Parthian  empire  had  now  begun  to  decline, 
owing  to  civil  contests  and  the  defection  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable to  the  Romans.  There  were,  however, 
continual  disputes  between  the  2  empires  for  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  2  empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which  re- 
sulted in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of  Osroe'ne  a 
Roman  province.  The  exhaustion  which  was  the 
effect  of  these  wars  at  length  gave  the  Persians 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke. 
Led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir)  they  put  an  end  to 
the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Araacidae,  after  it 
had  lasted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassonidae,  a.  d.  226.  [Arnacbs: 
Sabsamdal] 

PartMni  or  ParthSni  (TlapBivol,  TlapOyvol), 
an  IHyrian  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Parthiflcua  or  Partbissaa,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.  [TiBlSCLS.] 

Paryadres  {TlapviSput :  KaraM  Daah,  or  A'trf- 
7ao4),a  mountain  chain  of  W.  Asia,  running  S.W. 
and  N.E.  from  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.    It  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cappadocia  (L  c.  Pontus  Cappadncius)  and 
Armenia  (he.  Armenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  sense 
the  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  N.E. 
as  to  include  M.  Abus  (Ararat)  in  Armenia, 

Paryeti  Monies  (rit  napvnriw  ipr>,  from  the 
Indian  word  panda,  L  e.  a  mountain .-  Solimum  A/.), 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs  N.  and  S.  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  N., 
called  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus  ;  or,  be- 
i  tween  the  E.  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  This  chain 
formed  the  boundary  between  Arachosia  and  the 
Paropamisadae :  it  now  divides  Beloodtutan  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  W.  from  Scinde  and  the  Punjub 
on  the  E,  and  it  meets  the  Hindoo-Kootk  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Afahanutan,  between  Cubool  and 
Pethaumr.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called 
Paryitae  (riapi/TjTcu)  ;  and  the  name  Partita  is 
found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  as  that  of  a 
people. 

Parya&tis  (Itaovrorif  or  Uapuairis)%  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  was 
given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  ncr  own  brother 
Darius,  sumamed  Ochus,  who  in  B.C.  424  suc- 
ceeded Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  The 
feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Pary satis  •  whose  administration 
was  little  else  than  a  series  of  murders.  Four  of 
her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  eldest  of 
these,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  born  before  Da- 
rius bad  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  on  this 
pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  her  second  son  Cyrus. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  nevertheless  interposed 
after  the  death  of  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  Arta- 
xerxes from  putting  Cyrus  to  death  ;  and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  bim  to  return  to  his  aatrapy 
in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her  favourite  son, 
by  bestowing  funeral  honours  on  his  mutilated 
remains ;  and  she  subsequently  succeeded  in  getting 
into  her  power  all  the  authors  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures.  She  afterwards  poisoned  Sutira,  the 
wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The  feeble  and  indolent  king 
was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  recalled  her  to  his  court, 
where  she  soon  recovered  all  her  former  influence. 
Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions 
against  Tiesapheroea,  whom  she  bad  long  haled  as 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  396.  She 
appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 

Pasargada  or  -ae  {TlaaapyaSa^  Tlaaa(rfdBcu"\, 
the  older  of  the  2  capitals  of  Persia  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where  he 
gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The  tomb 
of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Slrabo  describes 
it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Persia,  on  the  river 
Cyrus,  S.E.  of  Persepolis,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Carmania.  Moat  modern  gcographera  identify  it 
with  Munjhab,  N.E.  of  Perscpolia,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  n  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
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Ancient  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Far$a  or  nt 
/Xirab-gkerd,  both  S.E.  of  Pcrsopolis,  but  not 
answering  Strata's  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  Murghal).  Others  identify  it  with  Peree- 
polis;  which  is  almost  certainly  an  error 

Pasargadae  (naaapr^au),  the  most  noble  of 
the  3  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2  being  the  Maraphii  and  Ma^pii.  The  royal  house 
of  the  Acbaemenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadae. They  had  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Pasaroada. 

Pas!  as,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
oninn  school,  and  flourished  about  b.  c  220. 

Paslon  (Jlaoltav),  a  wealthy  banker  ut  Athens, 
was  originally  a  slave  of  Anti»thenes  and  Arches- 
tratus,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a  reward.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a  banking  concern  on  bis  own  ac- 
count, by  which,  together  with  a  shield  manufactory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continued  all 
along  to  preserve  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  his  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  foreigner  from  the  Euxine. 
The  plaintiff's  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso- 
crates  (Tpaw«$"rriK<Ji),  still  extant.  Pasion  did 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freeilom 
of  the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  deinus  of 
Acharnae.  He  died  at  Athens  in  u.  c.  370,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
sight.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  hi*  affairs 
were  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  his  freed- 
man  Phonnion,  to  whom  he  let  his  banking  shop 
and  shield  manufactory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  Pasicles.  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodorus,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by- 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

P&slph&i  (Tlaeiipdi}),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and  Aeetes, 
was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus, 
Acalle,  Xenodioe,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  PasiphaXa  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  500.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  Pasiphac  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaurus,  see 
p.  450,  a. 

Pasltelea  (iWiWXiji).  L  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  468,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.  —  2.  A  sta- 
tuary, sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his  countrymen 
in  B.  c.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  GO 
to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  5  books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

Paalthf*  (noo-iMa).  i,  One  of  the  Charites, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia.  — 2.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

Pasitigril  (neuTtrtyprit  or  iWrry/Hi:  prob. 
Karoo*),  a  considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  £.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  confines  of 
Media  and  Penis,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
M.  Zagros  or  Parachoathras,  then,  breaking  through 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  8,  and  flows  through 
Susiana  into  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  Kulnrus  on  its  W.  side.    Some  geo- 
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graphers  make  the  Pasitigris  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris. 

Pas&arda  (Tlaffadfwv :  near  Dkramisitu  S.W. 
of  Joattntua),  a  town  of  Epinis  iu  Molossia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian  kings.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirua,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, b.  c.  168. 

Passienus  Crispus.  fCKwrt-a.] 

Passienus  Paulus.  [Paulus.] 

Pataeci  mdrcuKot),  Phoenician  divinities  whosa 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ships. 

Patala,  Patalene.  [Pattala,  Pattalins.] 
Pat&ra  (to  Tldrapa:  TlaTaptvt ;  I'ntara,  Ru.), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  was  a  flourishing 
sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (q 
noTd>o»y  btpa),  00  sudia  (6  geog.  miles)  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xnnthus.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a  very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patarus  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  called  it 
Arsinoe,  but  it  remained  better  known  by  its  old 
name. 

Patavlum  (Putavlnus:  Padova  or  Pudua\  on 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
thtt  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  fromMutina 
to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tho 
Trojan  An  tenor.  It  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  was  powerful 
enough  in  B.  c  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Clcomenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Romans  Pataviutn  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  N.  of  Ita'y,  and,  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures (of  which  iu  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  poASi-sted  500  citizens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  c<iuestriun  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  Atlila  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citizen*,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  I«angobards,  and  rated  to 
the  ground  ;  hence  the  modem  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  —  Patavium  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  —  In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aqua*  Patavinae,  al&o 
called  Aponi  Font,  respecting  which,  see  p.  65,  b. 

Patercolnj,  C.  Velleiua,  a  Roman  historian, 
was  probably  born  about  B.  c  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  Campanian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C.  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  present  with 
the  latter  nt  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  D.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  A.  n.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Pniefcctus  Equitum,  having  pre- 
viously filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8  years  Patercnlus  served  under  Tiberius, 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatus,  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
tho  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
A.n.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberins,  along  with, 
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his  brother  Magiaa  Celer.  The  2  brother*  were 
praetors  in  15.  Paterculus  was  alive  in  SO,  as  he 
drew  up  his  history  in  that  year  for  the  use  of 
M.  Vinicius,  who  was  then  consul ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, with  much  probability,  that  he  perished 
in  the  following  year  (31),  along  with  the  other 
friends  of  Sejanus.  The  favourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  so  recently  spoken  in  his  history  of 
this  powerful  minister  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  condemnation  on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  a  brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Vellcii  Patercmli  Hidoriae  Ho- 
tnanae  ad  M.  Viaicium  Cot.  Litri  II.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also 
a  portion  lost  after  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  connected  with  Rome,  the  his- 
tory of  which  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year  30.  In  the 
eiecution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a  consecutive  account  of  all  the  events  of  history ; 
he  seizes  only  upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts,  which  he  describes  at  sufficient  length  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers.  His  style,  which  is  a  close  imitation  of 
Sallust's,  is  characterised  by  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  energy.  In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment ;  but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron  Ti- 
berius. Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus  has 
co nu*  down  to  us  ;  and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  corrupt  state. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat 
1789;  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1835;  and  by  Bothe, 
Turici,  1837. 

Patornu*,  Tarruntenu*,  a  jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  praefectus  praetorio 
under  Commodtis,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  4  books,  entitled  D«  Re  Militari  or 
MUitarium,  from  which  there  are  two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest 

Patmos  (Tldr/iot  :  Patmo\  one  of  the  islands 
called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distances  S.  of  Samoa,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dium  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still 
nflfrct  to  show  the  cave  where  St  John  saw  the 
apocalyptic  visions  (to*  trrffKcuov  rrjj  droKoAityfMf ). 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  island  was  a  city  with  a 
harbour* 

Patrae  (nirpcu,  Tlarp4*t  Herod.:  TUcrptinx 
Patrat),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
A  roe  ('Apdi)),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
autochthon  Eumelus  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ionians  to  hare  been  taken  possession  of  by 
Pat  reus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  Greek  history, 
and  was  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  puce  from 
which  the  Peluponnesians  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patrae  was 
one  of  the  4  towns  which  took  the  leading  part  in 


I  founding  the  2nd  Achaean  league.  In  eense- 
I  quence  of  assisting  the  Aetolians  against  the  Gaul* 
in  ac  279,  Patrae  became  so  weakened  that  most 
of  the  inhabitant*  deserted  the  town  and  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Under 
the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant 
place  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the 
town  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected 
its  inhabitant*,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypae. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
al*o  bestowed  upon  it  the  privilege*  of  a  Roman 
colony :  hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Colomia 
Augutta  Aroe  Patrtmmt.  Strata  describes  Patrae 
in  hi*  time  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  town 
with  a  good  harbour ;  and  it  was  frequently  the 
place  at  which  persons  landed  sailing  from  Italy  to 
Greece.  The  modern  Patrat  is  still  an  im- 
portant place,  but  contain*  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 

Patrocle*  (TlarpoKKfa),  a  Macedonian  general 
in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochu*  In 
king*  of  Syria.  Patrocle*  held,  both  under  Se- 
leucus and  Antiochus,  an  important  government 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  ot  the  Syrian  empire. 
During  the  period  of  hi*  holding  this  position,  he 
collected  accurate  geographical  information,  which 
he  afterwards  published  to  the  world  ;  but  though 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the 
utmost  reliance  on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title 
nor  exact  subject  of  hi*  work  i*  mentioned.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  it  included  a  general 
account  of  India,  a*  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrocle* 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sailing 
thither  by  tea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Patrocli  Insula  (Tlarpitckov  rije-ei:  Oadaro- 
ne*i  or  Gatdrxmm),  a  small  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

Patroclus  (ndrpoKKos  ot  narp««A9t),  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achillea,  was  son  of  Menoetius  of 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  whence 
be  is  called  Actoridt*.  His  mother  is  commonly 
called  Sthenele,  but  some  mention  her  under  the 
name  of  Periapis  or  Polymele.  Aeactts,  the 
grandfather  of  Achillea,  was  a  brother  of  Menoe- 
tius, so  that  Achilles  and  Patroclus  were  kins- 
men as  well  as  friend*.  While  still  a  boy 
Patroclns  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymns,  son  of 
Amphidamaa.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleus  at  Phthia, 
where  he  was  educated  together  with  Achilles, 
lie  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Achilles.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Patroclus  followed  his  example.  But  when 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  he  begged  Achilles 
to  allow  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  wnh  hi* 
men  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greek*. 
Achilles  granted  the  request,  and  Patroclus  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the 
•hip*.  He  *lew  many  enemies,  and  thrice  made 
an  assault  upon  the  wall*  of  Troy  t  but  on  a 
sudden  he  was  struck  by  Apollo,  and  became 
senseless.  In  this  state  Euphorbia  ran  birn 
through  with  his  lance  from  behind,  and  Hector 
gave  him  the  lost  and  fatal  blow.  Hector  also 
took  possession  of  his  armour.    A  long  struggle 
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between  the  Greek*  and  Trojans  for 
the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  the  former  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  Achilles,  who 
was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  bis  friend.  Thetis  protected  the  body 
with  ambrosia  against  decomposition,  until  Achilles 
bad  leisure  solemnly  to  burn  it  with  funeral  sacri- 
fices. His  ashes  were  collected  in  a  golden  um 
which  Dionysus  bad  once  given  to  Thetis,  and 
were  deposited  under  a  mound,  where  the  remains 
of  Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  bis  honour.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

Patron,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  lived  for 
tome  time  in  Rome,  where  be  became  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  others.    From  Rome  he  removed 
to  Athena,  and  there  succeeded  Phaedrus  as  pre-  I 
■ident  of  the  Epicurean  school,  b.  c.  52. 
Pattala.  [Pattalbnb.] 
Pattalfine  or  Patnlene  (narroAij*^,  norroArj*^: 
Low*r  SensoV),  the  name  of  the  great  delta  formed  j 
by  the  2  principal  arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  1 
the  M't    At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city  , 
Pattala  or  Fatala  (prob.  Hyderabad).  The  name 
is  probably  a  native  Indian  word,  namely  the  .' 
Sanscrit  patdla,  which  menus  the  W.  country,  and  \ 
is  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the  ' 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  E.  part  about 
the  Ganges. 
Patuldus,  a  surname  of  Janus.  [Janus.] 
PatOffUU  (ndrovfun :  O.  T.  Pithom :  prob.  near  , 
Jfuba#yh,  or  Iielbe'i$)%  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 
Arabian  Desert,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Delta,  i 
near  Bubastia,  and  near  the  commencement  of  ! 
Necho's  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built  ' 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  (Exod.  i.  1 1 ).  , 

Paulina  or  Paullina.  1.  Lollia.  [Lollia.] 
—  2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  probably  the  daughter  of  Pompeius  Paulinus, 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  husband  was  condemned  to  death,  she 
opened  her  veins  along  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  some  time,  Nero  commanded  her  veins 
to  be  bound  up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but 
with  a  paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had 
been  to  death. 

Paulintu.  L  Pompeios,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.  Antistius  Vetus  in  a.  n.  58,  and 
completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  commenced  63  years 
before.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  De 
Urtvttate  Vitae  t  and  the  Pompeia  Paulina,  whom 
the  philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  this  Paulinus.— 2.  C.  Suetonius,  propraetor  in 
Mauretania,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
a.  n.  42,  when  he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  re- 
volted, and  advanced  as  far  as  Alt.  Atlas.  He 
had  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  from  59  to  62.  Eor  the  first  2  years  ail 
his  undertakings  were  successful ;  but  during  his 
atjsence  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Mona  (Anglesey),  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  [Boauicka.]  In  66 
he  was  consul ;  and  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  68 
be  was  one  of  Otho's  generals  in  the  war  against 
Vitelliut.  It  was  against  his  advice  that  Otho 
the  battle  at  licdriacum.    He  was  pardoned 
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by  Vitellius  after  N ero's  death.  —  8.  Of  Milan  ( Me. 
d*olanentu\  was  the  secretary  of  St.  Ambrose,  after 
whose  death  he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaired  to 
Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
composed  a  biography  of  his  former  patron.  This 
biography,  and  2  other  small  works  by  Paulinus, 
are  still  extant  — 4.  Meropiua  Pontius  Anicius 
Paulinas,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally 
designated  Paulinus  XuIohhs,  was  born  at  Bour- 
dt-.iux,  or  at  a  neighbouring  town,  which  he  calls 
Embromagum,  about  a.  d.  353.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a  careful 
education,  eYijoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honours  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  He 
died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are  still 
extant,  and  consist  of  Epittolae  (51  in  number), 
Carmina  (32  in  number,  composed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  metres),  and  a  short  tract  entitled  Panto 
S.  Oenetii  Arelatcnsu.  Edited  by  Le  Brun,  4 to. 
Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at  Veron.  1736. 

Paullus  or  Paulas,  n  Hainan  cognomen  in  many 
gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  The  name  was  originally 
written  with  a  double  /,  but  subsequently  with 
only  one  /. 

Paulas  (Jlav\os\  Greek  writers.  X.  Aegineta, 

a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  born  in 
Aegina,  and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Alexandria.    He  probably 
lived  in  the  bitter  half  of  the  7th  century  after 
Christ    He  wrote  several  medical  works  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  still  extant,  with 
no  exnet  title,  but  commonly  called  be  He  Me- 
diea  Libri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compila- 
tion from  former  writers.    The  Greek  text  has 
been  twice  published,  Venet.  1528,  and  Basil. 
1538.  There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  by 
Adams,  London,  1834,  seq.  —  2.  Of  Alexandria, 
wrote,  in  a.  n.  378,  an  Introduction  to  Attro- 
btgy  (E<Va7<ryb,  ttt  t^w»  awart\*anaTM^¥)%  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Schatus  or  Schnto, 
Wittenberg,  1586.—  3.  Of  Samosata,  a  cele- 
brated beresiarch  of  the  3rd  century,  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  260.    He  was 
condemned  and  deposed  by  a  council  held  in 
269.    Paulus  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus.  —  4.  Silen- 
tiarittS,  so  called,  because  he  was  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  the  following 
are  extant: — (1.)  A  Description  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  (  "Ejc<ppaott  too  rood  rijs  aylas  Zo- 
^los),  consisting  of  1029  verses,  of  which  the 
first  134  arc  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This 
poem  gives  a  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the 
superb  structure  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was 
recited  by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (a.  d.  562),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.    Edited  by  Graefe, 
Lips.  1822,  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byxantine  historians.  (2.) 
A  Description  of  the  Pulpit  ('EKtyxum  rov  ift- 
faror  ),  consisting  of  304  verses,  is  a  supplement  to 
the  former  poem.    It  is  printed  in  the  editions 
mentioned  above.    (3.)  Epiyrum$,  83  in  all,  given 
in  the  Anthologia.    Among  these  is  a  poem  On  the 
Pythian  liatht  (Eif  to  ir  TluBlon  d»>ua). 
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Paulus,  AemBIas.  L  M.,  consul  n.  c.  302, 
and  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabiut 
Maximus  Rullianus,  301.  —  2.  M.,  comul  255 
with  Ser.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  See  Nobilior, 
No.  1.  —  8.  L,  son  of  No. 2.,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetriu*  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  hira  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  He  was  consnl  a 
2nd  time  in  216  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  against  the 
advice  of  Paulus ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refusing  to  fly  from  the  field,  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  (Carm.  i.  12) :  **animaeque  magnae 
prodigum  Paul  am  superante  Poeno."  Paulus  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
rentius Varro.  —4.  L.,  afterwards  snmamed  Mace- 
DONict'S,  son  of  No.  3,  waa  born  about  230  or  229, 
fine*  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  consulship,  168,  be 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Roman  nobles.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  natter  the  people  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  with  strictness 
iterere  discipline  in  the  army,  waa  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augurs,  to  whose  college  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character.  He  was  elected  curale  ncdile 
192 ;  was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Further  Spain 
ns  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Lusitani ;  and  was  consul  181,  when  he  conquered 
the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people.  For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was 
consul  a  2nd  time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22nd 
of  June.  Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  [  Persbi'S.]  Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with  10  Roman  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  marched 
into  Epiros,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel 
command  of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  h:'s  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been  in 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  November, 
167,  was  the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet 
seen.  It  lasted  three  days.  Before  the  triumphal 
car  of  Aemilius  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were 
his  two  illustrious  sous,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africaniis  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  wan  clouded  by  family  mis- 
fortune. At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons ;  one,  1 2  years  of  age,  died  only  5  days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  1 4  years  of  age, 
only  3  days  after  his  triumph.  The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his 
name  down  to  posterity.  In  1 64  Paulus  was  censor 
with  Q.  Marcius  Philippos,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  fortune  he  left 
behind  him  was  so  small  as  scarcelv  to  he  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.    The  Adelphi  of  Terence 
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was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited  in 
his  honour.  Aemilius  Paulus  was  married  twice. 
By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Pa 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  4  children,  2  sons 
one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  Fabius  Maximus  aud 
the  other  by  P.  Scipio,  and  2  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the 
other  to  M.  Cato,  son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria  ;  and  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  2  sons,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
t  lected  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Paulnj,  Julius,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed,  without 
any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  He  was  in 
the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and  consequently  was 
acting  as  a  jurist  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severn*. 
He  was  exiled  by  Elagabnlus  but  he  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severe*  when  the  latter  became  em- 
peror, and  was  made  a  member  of  his  consilium. 
Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  praetorio  : 
he  survived  his  contemporary  Ulpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him  in 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  Ul- 
pian. Upwards  of  70  separate  works  by  Paulus 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest  Of  these  his  greatest 
work  was  Ad  Edictum,  in  80  books. 

Paulas,  Paasienus,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a  distinguished  Roman 
eques,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems.  He  belonged  to  the  same  municipium 
(Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

Pa  as  aulas-  (Uaixrarlat).  1.  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cleora- 
brotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king;  but  be  only  succeeded 
his  father  Cleombrotus  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
cousin  Plistarchua,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  for  whom 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  from  &  c  479 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  479,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a  body  of 
5000  Spartans,each  attended  by  7  Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pausa- 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies, 
and  at  Eletisis  by  the  Athenians,  and  forthwith 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  the  other 
Greek  generals  forming  a  sort  of  council  of  war. 
The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men. 
Near  Plataeae  in  Boeotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward  a  tenth 
of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  confederate 
Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success  by  driving 
the  Persians  completely  ont  of  Europe  and  the 
islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  subdued.  From  Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed 
to  Byzantium,  and  captured  the  city.  The  capture 
of  this  city  afforded  Pausanias  an  opportunity  for 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  design  which  ha 
had  apparently  formed  even  before  leaving  (ireece. 
Dazzled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  station 
as  a  Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  restricted  for 
his  ambition.  His  position  as  regent  was  one 
which  must  terminate  when  the  king  became  of 
age.    He  therefore  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant  over 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Persian  king.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  By- 
zantium were  aome  Persians  connected  with  the 
royal  family.  These  he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  his  power,  and  proposed  to 
marry  his  daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money 
he  required  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pansa- 
nias  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  do- 
mineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  bis  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelopon- 
nesiain  and  Aeginetana,  voluntarily  offered  to 
transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre  eminence  of 
rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  this 
way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.'  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  Pau- 
sanias reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  readied  and  put 
upon  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
strong.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  By- 
zantium, without  the  orders  of  the  ephors,  and 
renewed  his  t reasonable  intrigues.  He  was  again 
recalled  to  Sparta,  was  again  put  on  his  trial,  and 
aicain  acquitted.  But  even  after  this  second  escape 
he  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with 
Persia.  At  length  a  man,  who  was  charged  with 
a  letter  to  Persia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened 
by  noticing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
similar  errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  carried 
the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
Pausanias:  but  ho  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus.  The  ephors  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  temple  and  built  up  the  door  ;  the 
aged  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  bceu 
among  the  first  who  laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
took  him  out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the 
sanctuary.  He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
B.  c.  470.  He  left  3  sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax, 
afterwards  king,  Cleomenes  and  Aristoclcs.  —  2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  king  of  Sparta  from  &  c.  408  to  394.  In  403 
he  was  sent  with  an  army  ittto  Attica,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  cause  of  Thrnsybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 
Ly  sunder.  In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 
army  against  the  Thcbans  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lysandcr,  who  was  slain  under  the 
walls  of  Haliartns,  on  the  day  before  Pausanias 
reached  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Boeotia.  On  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  was  impeached,  and  seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tcgea 
in  385,  when  Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son 
Agesipolis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. «—  8. 
King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aero- 
pus.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession by  Amyntas  II.,  394.-4.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance  in 
367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassinated 
by  Ptolemaeus.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 
the  kingdom.  — 5.  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  from  the  province  of  Orcstis. 
Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attalu*,  he 
.complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip  ;  hut  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himself.  He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festival  held  at 
Aegae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  some 
officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alexander  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
deed ;  but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  suspicion  is  probably  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a  story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed the  greatest  achievements.  —  6.  The  traveller 
and  geographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia, 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'EAAoeot  n#pi- 
#yfl<nr,  a  l'criegttu  or  Itinerary  of  Greece  is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and 
Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  nnd 
Argolis  (iL),  Laconics  (Hi.),  Messenia  (iv.),  Llis 
(v.  vi),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows  that  Pausa- 
nias visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions 
of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  general  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to 
them.  His  account  is  minute  ;  but  it  mainly  refers 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religious  feeling  was  strong,  and  his  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much 
condemned  by  modern  critics ;  but  if  we  except 
some  corrupt  pa^g**,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modern 
times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
facts  in  a  small  volume.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelis,  Lips.  1822—1828,  5  vols.  8vo.  and  by 
Schubartand  Walt,  Lips.  1838 — 40,  3  vols.  8 to. 

Paualas  (nevafas),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristides, 
Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about  a  a  360—330), 
and  a  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He  had  previously 
been  instructed  by  his  father  Brietes,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  also  Pansias  passed  his  life.  The 
department  of  the  art  which  Pausins  most  prac- 
tised was  pointing  in  encaustic  with  the  eettrmn. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  panel-pictures, 
chiefly  of  boys.  One  of  bis  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  the  portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured 
when  a  young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Rome  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyonian  art,  in  the  aedileship  of  Scaurus, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  }<ay  its  debts. 

Pausilypum  (to  Tlav<rl\inrov),  that  is,  the 
"grief-assuaging,"  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vcdiu* 
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Pollin  bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Posiiippo) 
between  Naples  and  Puzxtioli,  which  was  formed 
by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the  architect 
Cocceius,  by  command  of  Agrippa.  At  it*  entrance 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

Paaion  (rioiWsM»),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  Aristotle  (Poet.  2.  §  2. ) 
to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

Pausulae  (Pausulfinus:  Monte,  delt  Olm»\  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Asculum. 

Pavor.    I  Pallor.  1 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  Irene  by  the 
Greeks.  [Irksk.] 

'  Paz  Jfllla  or  Paz  Augusta  (Beja),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus 
juridi'cus,  N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Pari  (Pcuro  and  Antiptuo),  the  name  of  2  small 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corcyra 
and  Leucas. 

Pedaeom  or  Pedaeut  (THjtaiov,  acctu.,  Horn.  //. 
xiii.  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad. 

Ped&llum  (n^SdAior).  L  (C.  (thinazi),  a  pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Glaucus,  called  also  Arteraisium  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  upon  it.  —  2.  (Qipo  deUa  Urega)  a  pro- 
montory on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

Pedasa  (iHjWa  :  rin8a/r«tfi,  pi.  T\rfia<rit% 
Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  originally 
a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  Halicarnassus.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  was  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  district  around  its  site,  namely 
Ped&sis  (Xlijtiatrli),  Its  locality  is  only  known 
thus  far,  that  it  must  hare  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and 
Stratonicea. 

Pedasus  (rHj8a<jrot),  a  town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M.  Ida. 
Pedianus,  Asconlus.  [Asconics.] 
Pedius.  L  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  as  his  legatus,  u.  < .  57.  In  55,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  cunile  nedileship  with  Cu.  Plan- 
cius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He  was 
praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  In*  defeated  and 
slew  Milo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  against  the  Pompeiau  party  in  Spain. 
In  Caesar's  will  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great-nephews  ('.  Octn- 
vjus  and  I*.  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  3-4 1  lis  of 
the  property,  and  the  remaining  l-4th  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius  :  the  latter  resigned 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  to  Gctavius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hirtius  aud  Pnnsa,  at  the 
tattle  of  Mutina  in  April,  43,  Gctavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  hend  of  an  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  along  with  Pediu*. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  I*x  Pedia,  by  which  all  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  punished  with  aquae,  et  upti* 
interdicts.  Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  alter  the 
news  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome.  —  2 
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Sextus,  a  Roman  jurist,  frequently  cited  by  Paulns 
and  Ulpian.  lived  liefore  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Pedneliasus  f  Tlt5v7)\iff<r6i),a  city  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Euryroedon, 
above  Aspendus  and  Selge.  It  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state ;  but  was  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  Selge.  Mr.  Pellowes  suppose*  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period  near 
Bo/kus-Koi  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Eurymedon. 
Pedo  Albinovanus.  [Albinovanus.] 
Peducaeus,  Sex.  L  Propraetor  in  Sicily,  ac 
76*  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Cicero 
served  under  him  as  quaestor.  — •  2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peduraeus  sided  with 
Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39,  he  was  propraetor 
in  Spain. 

Pedum  ( PedAnus :  G<dlka*o),  on  ancient  town 
of  I*atiuiu  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  into 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Pcgae.    [Pag  as,] 

Pegasis'  (Ilwyturif),  L  e.  sprung  from  Pegaius, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  Pegaside$,  because  the  foun- 
tain Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  tbctn. 

Pegasus  (Tllryturos).  L  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thns  related.  When  Perseus 
struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom  Posei- 
don had  had  intercourse  in  the  form  of  a  horse  or  a 
bird,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrvsaor  and  the  horse 
IVgasns.  The  latter  received  this  name  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  made  his  appearance  near 
the  sources  (Hryai)  of  Ocean  us.  He  ascended  to 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder 
nnd  lightning.  According  to  this  view,  which  is 
apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus  was  the 
thundering  horse  of  Zeus ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horse  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  place 
him  among  the  stars.  —  Pegasus  also  acts  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  combat  of  Dellerophon  against  the 
Chimaera.  In  order  to  kill  the  Chimaera,  it 
was  necessary  for  Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pegasus.  For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Po- 
lyidus  at  Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  temple  of  Athena.  As  Bellerophon  was  asleep 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon, 

1  and  gave  hhn  a  golden  bridle.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  the  bridle,  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caught 

i  Pegasus,  while  ho  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene. 
According  to  some  Athena  herself  tamed  and  bridled 
Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bellerophon. 
After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimaera,  he  endea- 
voured to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  winged  horse, 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  [Bcllkrofhox.] 
Pegasus  however  continued  his  flight  to  heaven. 
—  Pegasus  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of  the 
Muses,  and  in  this  connection  is  more  celebrated 
in  modern  times  than  in  antiquity  ;  for  with  the  an- 
cients he  had  no  connection  with  the  Moses,  except 
producing  with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain 
Hippocrene.    The  story  about  this  fountain  runs 

I  as  follows.    When  the  9  Muses  engaged  in  a  con- 

j  test  with  the  9  daughters  of  Pierus  on  Mt.  Heli- 
con, all  became  darkness  when  the  daughters  of 
Pierus  began  to  sing  ;  whereas  during  the  song  of 
ttie  Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers 
►tood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
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with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of 
Poseidon,  stopped  its  nacent  by  kicking  it  with  hii 
hoot  From  this  kick  there  vote  Hippocrene, 
the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mt.  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persius  calls fous  aibal/imu. 
Others  again  relate  that  Pegasus  caused  the  well 
to  gush  forth  because  he  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  is 
often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art 
along  with  Athena  and  Bellerophon.  —  8.  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procu- 
lus  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Jut.  iv. 
76).  The  Senatusconsultam  Pegaaianum,  which 
was  pawed  in  the  tine  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suffectiu  with  Pusio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Peiso  Lacos.    [Pbi.so  Lacus.] 

Pelagius,  probably  a  native  of  llritain,  cele- 
brated as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opinions, 
which  have  derived  their  name  from  him,  and 
which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by  his  con- 
temporaries Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  5lh 
century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at  Rome.  In 
the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was  threatening 
the  metropolis,  Pelagius  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple and  ardent  admirer  Coelestius,  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestius  at  Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  church.  Soon  afterwards  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical  ;  and  in 
A.  d.  4 1 7  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  anathema- 
tized by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  only  of 
the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  descended 
to  us.  They  arc  printed  with  the  works  of  Je- 
rome. 

Pelagonia  (nsXeryorfa :  lie  AayowT,  pi.).  L  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelogoncs  were  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
seem  originally  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Axius,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon.  a  son  of  Axius. 
The  Pelagones  afterwards  migrated  YV.-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thus  lay  8.  of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  alto  called 
Pelagonia  (now  Vitolia  or  McmaMir),  w  hich  was 
under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
not  far  from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. 
—  2.  A  district  in  Thessaty,  called  the  Pelagonian 
Tripoli*,  because  it  consisted  of  the  3  towns  of  I 
Azdrns,  Pythium,  and  Doliche.  It  was  situated 
W.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titare-  I 
sius,  and  belonged  to  Perrbaebia,  whence  these  3  I 
towns  are  sometimes  called  the  Perrhaebian  Tri-  | 
pnlis.  Sonus  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Paeo- 
nians.  migrated  into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  which 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Dorians. 

Pelaagi  (  n* \atryoi),  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus,  the  Cabirt,  and  other  divi- 
nities that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical 
hero  Pelasgus,  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  ;  and 
of  /Wusyta  was  given  at  one  time  to 
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Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelasgus,  as  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus,  king 
of  Argos ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argos  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argos.  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi. 
They  were  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  according  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well  Of 
the  language,  habits,  and  civilisation  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a  lan- 
guage not  Greek  ;  but  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coalesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  2  languages 
had  a  close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  further  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to  bav« 
possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are 
cited  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

Pelaagla  (nsAoo-yfa),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelagians. 

PelasgI6tis(n«\o(ryuSTu),a  district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotis and  Magnesia.  [Thk&saua.] 

Pelasgm  [Pblahgl] 

Pelendfinea,  a  Celtibcrian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarracomnsis  between  the  sources  of  the  Ihirius 
and  the  Iberus. 

Pelethrdnlum  (ntK*Bp6rtop),a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pclion,  where  the 
Lapithae  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethronios,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

Peleus  (flnA-rils),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phtbia  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Telamon,  and  step- brother  of 
Pho»  us,  the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Paamathe. 
Peleus  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2  brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus,  but 
were  nevertheless  fonnd  out,  and  expelled  by 
Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Peleus  went  to  Phthia  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  murder 
by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone,  and  received  with  her  a  3rd  of  Eurytion  a 
kingdom.  Others  relate  that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at 
Trachis ;  and  as  he  had  come  to  Thessaly  without 
companions,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  an  army ;  and 
the  god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
(/luopqat?)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion  to  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled 
from  Phthia  to  Iolcus,  where  be  was  again  purified 
by  A  castas,  the  king  of  the  place.  While  residing 
at  Iolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him  ;  but  as  her  proposals  were  rejected 
by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
having  attempted  her  virtue.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  statu  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 


he  had  hospital 


iv  n 


red,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 


fied from  bis  guilt,  took  him  to  Mt.  Pelion,  where 
they  hunted  wild  beasts  ;  and  when  Peleus,  over- 
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come  with  fatigue,  hod  fallen  asleep,  Acatttu  left 
him  alone,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  blasts.  When  Peleus 
awoke  and  songht  his  sword,  he  wai  attacked  by 
the  Centaur*,  but  was  tared  by  Chiron,  who  also  re- 
stored to  him  his  sword.  There  are  some  modifi- 
cations of  this  account  in  other  writers :  instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  Hippolvto,  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus  ;  and  others  relate  that  after  Acastus 
had  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made 
by  Hephaestus.  While  on  ML  Pelion,  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  Ixvarne 
the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine  divinity,  and 
called  her  a  daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
part  in  the  marriage  solemnity;  Chiron  presented 
Peleus  with  a  lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
horses,  Balius  and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  arms.  Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess 
who  was  not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
renged  herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  **  to  the  fairest." 
[Paria.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Pelens  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  6  children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  was  prevented  by  Peleus.  After 
this  Peleus,  who  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  Iolcus,  slew  Asty- 
damia, and  over  the  scattered  limbs  of  her  body 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus 
were  at  ona  time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which 
Psamathe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son 
Phocua,  but  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Pcleu% 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  against  that  city:  he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

Pellade*  (n.Alo8«i),  the  daughter*  of  Pelia*. 
See  Pklias. 

P&llas  (ritMcu),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipen*,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Nelens.  To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2  boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
subsequently  learnt  their  parentage ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheu%  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother 
Nelens,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  lolcos.  After 
Pelias  had  long  reigned  over  lolcos,  Jason,  the 
son  of  Aeson,  came  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  his  right  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe- 
lias sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. After  the  return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the 
Peliade$),  who  had  been  told  by  Medea  that 
in  this  manner  they  might  restore  their  father 
to  vigour  and  yonth.  His  son  Acastus  held 
funeral  games  in  his  honour  at  Iolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.  [For 
details,  see  Jason  5  MansA;  Aboonai'tak. ] 
The  names  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  Pelia* 


are  recorded.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Adraetus,  who  is  therefore 
called  by  Ovid  I'cliae  gtner. 

Pelidea  (II»jA*f8i)r,  nnA«f»w),  a  patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  bin  grandson  Neoptolemu*. 

Peligui,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  S.E.  by  the  Marti, 
N.  by  the  Marrucini,  S.  by  Samnium  and  tha 
Frentani.  and  E.  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  The 
climate  of  their  country  was  cold  ( Hor.  Carm.  Hi., 
19.  8.);  but  it  produced  n  considerable  quantity 
of  flax  and  was  celebrated  for  its  honey.  The 
Peligni,  like  their  neighbours  the  Marsi,  were 
regarded  as  magicians.  Their  principal  towns 
were  Corpimum  and  Silmo.  They  offered  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  republic  along  with  their  neighbours 
the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Frentani  in  a  c  304. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90, 89  X 
and  their  chief  town  Corfinium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of 
Rome.  They  were  aubdaed  by  Pompeiu*  ;Siral>o, 
after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

PSlinaeu*  Mona  (to*  IlfAiruw  6pet,  orllcAA*- 
rtuoy.  M.  Eliot))  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  Chios,  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Z*ln  nsAiwuot. 

Pelinna,  or  more  commonly  Pelinnaeum  (fl/- 
\lrva,  rieAtmuor :  Gardkiki),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hestiaeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Anliochus. 

Pelion,  more  rarely  P Silos  (r&  TI^Aior  Spot : 
PUsadki  or  Zagora),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
Thessaly  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  was  situated  be- 
tween the  lake  Roebeisand  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and 
formed  the  promontories  of  Sepias  and  Aeantium. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  iu  sum- 
rait  waa  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus.  where  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick  skin* 
to  protect  theraselres.  Mt.  Pelion  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their  war  with  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  Ossa  and 
Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olym- 
pus in  order  to  scale  heaven.  Near  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whose  residence  was  probably  placed  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  plants  which 
grew  npon  the  mountain,  since  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the 
timber  waa  felled,  with  which  the  ship  Argo  »n> 
built,  whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  /W«m  oroor 
to  this  ship. 

Pella(rUAAa:  n«AAator,  Prllaeus).  1.  (A/a- 
Hiri),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
RottiaeoL,  was  situated  upon  n  hill,  and  upon  a  lake 
formed  by  the  river  Lydias,  120  stadia  from  iu 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  email  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, and  ndomed  it  with  many  public  building*. 
It  U  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writer* 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat.  It  wa*  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  district* 
into  which  the  Roman*  divided  Macedonia  [see  p. 
404, a.], and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Col.  Jul.  Ang.  Ptila  — •  2.  (£/• 
Bujck  ?),  the  S.-most  of  the  10  citie*  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  that  is  in  Pales- 
tine E.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  5  Roman  mile*  S-B. 
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rtf  Seythopoli*.  and  was  also  called  BoCnt.  It  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  ware  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  held  by  a  Macedonian 
olony,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jnnnaeus 
on  acconnt  of  the  refusal  of  iu  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.  It  waa  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Romans.  The 
exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncertain.  —  3.  A  city 
of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  formerly  called  P  hamate, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after- 
wards Apamba  (No.  l.)  —  4.  In  Phrygia.  (Pel- 

TAB.  J 

Pellaeus  Pagns  was  the  name  given  by  Alex- 
ander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  district  of 
Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ;  in  which 
he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  afterward*  called 
Charax. 

Pell&na.    [Pbllbnb,  No.  2.1 

Pellene  (TltAA^Kif,  Dor.  ntXAora:  n*AAi»»*Jf  ). 
1.  A  city  in  Achaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 
most  E.-lv  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated 
on  a  bill  60  stadia  from  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  Its  port-town  waa  Aristonautae.  The 
ancients  derived  iu  name  from  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  from  the  Argive  Pellen,  the  son  of  Phorbas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Homer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Scione  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Pcllenaeans  in 
Achaia,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian 
coast  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Pclopon- 
neMan  war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the 
later  wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  —  Between  Pellene  and 
Aegae  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  celebrated  Pellen ian  cloaks  (risAAij- 
r  axal  xAaircu)  were  made,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at  this  place, 
■—2.  Usually  called  Pellana,  a  town  in  Laconia 
on  the  Eurotas,  about  50  stadia  N.W.  of  Sparta, 
bfl«nging  to  the  Spartan  Tripolia. 

Pelodes  (nifAsfciif  A-ift^r,  in  App.  TlaAefir : 
Armyro),*  port-town  belonging  to  Buthrotum  in 
Ppirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore  the 
same  name. 

Felopte  or  Pelopla  (rt*x6w*ia\  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  lather  offered 
her  v;olence.  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  she 
married  her  uncle  A  treus.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
Ihik  a  son  Aegisthus,  who  eventually  murdered 
Atren*.    [For  details,  see  AKtiiKTHra.] 

PelSpIdaa  (IIsAojri'oVxi),  the  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hippocltis,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  inherited  a  large  estate,  of  which 
he  made  a  liberal  use.  He  lived  always  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Kpaminondas,  to  whose 
simple  frugality,  as  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
share  his  riches,  he  is  said  to  have  assimilated  his 
own  mode  of  life.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spartans  from  Thebes,  b.  c.  379  ;  and 
from  this  time  until  hi*  death  there  was  not  a 
year  in  which  he  was  not  entrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  In  371  he  was  one  of  the 
Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  I<euctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  Epami- 
nondas  in  urging  the  expediency  of  immediate 
action.  In  369,  he  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in 
•the  1st  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebnns 
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Respecting  his  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  see  p.  '241,  b.  In  3C8  Pelopidas  waa 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  2  separate  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  his  1st  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and  Pelopidas  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  Among  the 
hostages  whom  he  took  with  him  from  Macedonia 
was  the  famous  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  his  2nd  visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelo- 
pidas went  simply  as  au  ambassador,  not  expecting 
any  opposition,  and  unprovided  with  a  military 
force.  He  was  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Pherae  till  his 
liberation  in  367,  by  a  Theban  force  under  Epa- 
minondas.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  re- 
leased he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Susa,  to  coun- 
teract the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nego- 
tiations at  the  Persian  court.  In  364,  the  Thessalian 
towns  again  applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against 
Alexander,  and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid 
them.  His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  1 3),  and,  therefore,  leaving 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Thessaly  only 
300  horse.  On  his  arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  col- 
lected a  force  which  he  deemed  sufficient,  and 
marched  against  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  disparity  of  number*,  and  remarking  that  it 
was  better  as  it  was,  since  there  would  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoscephalae  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Theban*  and 
Thessalian*  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrated  bis  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Peioponnesua  (if  nt\or6wr)<ros :  Morm),  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  Peioponnesua 
or  the  **  island  of  Pelops,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops. 
(  Pklopr.]  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
In  his  time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called 
Apia,  from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroueus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  sometimes  Argos ;  which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  ou  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan 
sea*.-  On  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  3  great  gulfs, 
the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messcnian.  The  ancients 
compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a  plane  tree  ;  and  its  modern  name,  the  A/orea 
(6  Mwf«os),  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  was  given  it  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a  roulbcrry-leaf.  Peloponnesus 
was  divided  into  various  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Abcadia,  which  waa  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.  These  provinces  were  Achaia  in 
the  N.,  Ef.ic  in  the  W.,  Mksskma  in  the  \V. 
and  S.,  Laconia  iu  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Cukisthia 
in  the  E.  and  N.  An  account  ot  the  geography 
of  the  peninsula  is  given  under  these  name*.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779  Eng- 
lish miles  ;  and  it  probably  contained  a  population  of 
upwards  of  a  million  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Greek  history.-— Peloponnesus  was  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelesgians.  Subsequently  the  Achaean*, 
who  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Measenia  ;  and  the  Ionian*  in  the  N.  part,  in 
A  chain  ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tant* of  the  country,  the  Pelaagiana,  collected  chiefly 
in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronology, 
the  Dorians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heraclidne, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  state*  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mea- 
senia, from  whence  they  extended  their  power  over 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Mcgara.  Part  of  the  Achaean 
population  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci ; 
while  others  of  the  Achaean*  pa«sed  over  to  the  N. 
of  PHoponnesus,  expelled  the  Ionian*,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
them  Achaia.  The  Aetolians,  who  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  nlong  with  the  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  became  intermingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  peninsula  remained  under  Doric 
influence  during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of 
Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Measenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  "latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  c  371. 

Pel  opt  (IltAew),  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  son  of 
Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Enryanassa  or  Clytia.  He 
was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Dias,  Cynosurus, 
Corinthius,  Ilippalmus  (Hippalcmns  or  Hippal- 
cimns),  Hippasu*,  Cleon,  Argius,  Alcathous,  Aelius, 
Pitthcus,  Troesen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidice,  By 
Axioche  or  the  nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Cbrysippus.  Pelops  was  king 
of  Pisa  in  El  is,  and  from  him  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Hub  from  Phrygia 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  AleL  viii.  622,  Propria 
arra),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his  great  wealth 
to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as  a  Paphlagonian, 
and  call  the  Paphlagonians  themselves  ricAow^tm. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  native  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  as  a  native  of 
Greece  and  not  as  a  foreign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tamer  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  about  Pelo|» 
consist  mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenomaus 
mid  Hippodamia,  and  of  bis  relation  to  his  sons; 
to  wlgch  we  may  mid  the  honours  (mid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Pt'fufm  cut  to  pitcti  ami  1* tiled 
(Kptovfryia  riiAoirot).  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they 
might  eat  it.  Hut  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  Demetcr  aloue, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon  the  gods 
ordered  Hermes  to  put  the  limbs  of  Pelops  into  a 
cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  life.  When 
the  process  was  over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter 
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made  of  ivory;  his  descendant*  (the  Pelopidae), 
as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Contest  with 
Oemouaut  ami  fiij-prxiamia.  As  an  oracle  had 
declared  to  Oenomaus  that  be  should  be  killed  by 
his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving  his  fair  daughter 
Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any  one.  But  since 
many  suitors  appeared,  Oenomaus  declared  that  he 
would  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  man  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race,  but  that  be  should 
kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other 
suitors  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  seised 
with  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  promising 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and  left 
out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus.  In 
the  race  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But  as  Pelops  had 
now  gained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
faith  with  Myrtilus ;  and  accordingly  as  they  were 
driving  along  a  cliff  he  threw  Myrtilus  into  the 
sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pelops  and  his 
whole  race.  Pelops  returned  with  Hippodamia  to 
Pisa  in  Eli*,  and  soon  also  made  himself  master  of 
Olympia,  where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games 
with  greater  splendour  than  they  had  ever  been 
celebrated  before.  3.  The  sons  of  Pdapu  Chry- 
hippus  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  was  in 
consequence  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  m ordered 
Cbrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a  welL  Pe- 
lops, who  suspected  his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Hippodamia,  dreading 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Midca  in  Argo- 
li*,  from  whence  her  remains  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  Pelops  to  Olympia.  Pelops,  after  his 
death,  was  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sarcophagus  existed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpbeus,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which 
his  sanctuary  (IltAoVior)  stood  in  the  A  Wis,  was 
Kaid  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also 
offered  to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  an 
annual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was  so 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  poet* 
in  connection  with  his  descendants  and  the  cities 
they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  PeJopeiiu  Atreus,  and  Agamem- 
non, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Atreus, 
called  I'ctope'i**  Ai/umemnon.  In  the  same  way 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
j  mione,  the  wife  of  Menclaus,  are  each  called  by 
lOvid  Pelopeia  nryo.  Virgil  (Am.  ii.  193)  uses 
I  the  phrase  Pefujiia  tnnmia  to  signify  the  cities  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  Pelops  and  his  descendants 
ruled  over  ;  nnd  in  like  manner  Mycenae  is  called 
by  Ovid  PelujtevuUt  A/ycenoe. 

Peloris.  Pelorlas,  or  Pal&roj  (n*\wpi$%  rit- 
Awptdj,  Tltkttuot :  Pan),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  was  N.E.  of  Messana  on  the  Frrtum  Sieo- 
lum,  and  one  of  the  3  promontories  which  formed 
the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  According 
to  the   usual  ttorv  it  derived  its  name  fr-'ui 
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Pclorus,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship,  who  was 
buried  here  after  being  killed  by  Hannibal  in 
a  fit  of  anger;  but  the  name  was  more  ancient 
than  Hannibal's  time,  being  mentioned  bj  Thncr- 
dides.  On  the  promontory  there  was  a  temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  a  tower,  probably  •  light- house, 
from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  Cape  (faro) 
nppoars  to  ha  Ye  come. 

Peldrus  (TIcAwpof  :  prob.  Lori  or  LmH),  a  river 
of  I  beha  in  Asia,  appears  to  hare  been  a  8.  tributary 
of  the  Cyrus  (Kour.) 

Pelao  or  Peiso  {Platimtet\  a  great  Uke  in 
Pimnnnia,  the  waters  of  which  were  conducted  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Oalerius,  who  thus 
joined  a  great  quantity  of  fertile  land  for  his  newly 
formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Peltae  (IWAtw  :  He  Anjrot).  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia, 
10  parasangs  from  Celaenac  (Xenoph.),  and  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pella  of  the  Roman 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamca 
Cibotns,  to  the  conr+nlta  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  surrounding  district  is  called  by  Strabo  to 
n#ATi»fdi»  W8W.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  ruins  8  miles  S.  of  SamiaHij 
others  with  those  near  l$htklL 

Peltulnum  (Peltulnas, -Itis:  Monte  liello), 
a  town  of  the  Vestini  in  central  Italy. 

Peluslum  (ITijAownor :  Egypt  Peremonn  or 
Perora i  ;  O.  T.  Sin. :  all  these  names  are  derived 
from  nouns  meaning  mud :  Tlrikovai&ntt ;  Pelu- 
s iOta:  Tineh,  Ru.),  also  called  Abaris  in  early 
tiroes,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  E.-raost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Peliuiac  mouth,  20  stadia 
(2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
rasses, from  which  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  frontier  city 
towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wars  of  Egypt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Rome,  from  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by 
Sethon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Auguatamnica.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptole- 
maeus. 

Penates,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  family  of  citizens.  Hence  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  private  and  public  Penates. 
The  name  is  connected  with  pemu ;  and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the 
central  part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  in- 
cluded among  the  Penates ;  both  names,  in  fact, 
are  often  used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  how- 
ever, though  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates ;  for  each  family  bad  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Since  Jupiter  and 
Juno"  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
nnd  peace  in  the  family,  these  divinities  were 
worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta  was  also  reckoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with 
indefinite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indefi- 
nite. Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  state  were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 
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I  into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at  Lavininm, 
afterwards  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  at  Rome. 
At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  a  place  called  nth  Velio.  As  the  public 
Ijares  were  worshipped  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  house ; 
I  and  the  table  also  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hearth  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  table  always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and 
the  firstlings  of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every 
meal  that  was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled 
n  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation  which  was 
poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  from  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
house ;  and  whoever  went  abroad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his  armour, 
staff,  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  their  images. 

Peneia,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Peneus. 

PenelMs  (n*r«'Ac«f)*  iW1  of  Hippalcmua  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ophelte*,  and  is  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
he  slew  Ilioneus  and  Lycon,  and  was  wounded  by 
Polydantas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telcphus. 

Pen516pe  (nifrsAown,  nsysAovi),  nintAowsio), 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  married. 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  Icarius,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  had 
an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  infant  when 
her  husband  sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  declaring  that  she  must  finish  a  large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  Laertes,  her  aged 
father-in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  the  night  she  undid  the  work  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  faithful  Penelope  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
Having  recognised,  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [Ulys6K».J 
While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  most  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writers  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  relate  that  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  Tbey  add  that  Ulysses  on  his 
return  repudiated  her,  whereupon  she  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Mantinea,  where  her  tomb 
was  shown  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he  had 
killed  his  father  Ulysses. 

Peneus  (TI«y«<4f).  1.  (Salambria  or  Salamria)^ 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alalcotnenae  in 
Mt.  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Mu  Pindus,  flows  tir»t 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receiving  many 
nffluenta,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Knipeus,  the  Lethaeus,  and  the  Titaresius,  forces 
its  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  between  Mts. 
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Ossa  and  Olympus  into  the  era.  [Tkmpk.]  A* 
a  god  Peneus  wu  called  n  son  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys.  By  the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the 
father  of  Hypseus,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene 
also  is  called  by  some  hi*  wife,  and  by  other*  hi* 
daughter ;  and  hence  Peneus  is  described  as  the 
genitor  of  Ariataeus.—  2.  (GWW),  a  river  in 
Elis.  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  the  town  of  Eli*,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between 
the  promontory  Chelooatas  and  Ichthys. 

Penlna,  a  little  river  of  Pontus  falling  into  the 
Euxine.    (Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  iv.  10.) 

Pennlnae  Alpes.    f  Alpbs.] 

Pent&p&lis  (n«erd>oA»j),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5  cities,  wa*  applied  specifically  to 
—  L  The  5  chief  cities  of  Cyreuaica  in  N.  Africa, 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinofi,  Ptolemais,  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies  Cyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  or  Pentapolis 
Libyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  writers,  Pentapolitana 
Regio.  When  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its 
usual  meaning  ;  the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare.  —  2.  The  5  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
&  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Gain,  Ashdod  ( Azo- 
tiis),  Askalon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 8.  In  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  the  Wudom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  5  "  cities  of  the  plain  " 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
Zebotm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
•f  the  Dead  Sea. 

Penteleom  (IUrWXciw),  a  fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Phenens. 

PentSUcus  Mons  (to  n*rrt\nthw  Spot:  Pen- 
teh\  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  PenUtte 
(n«vr«Aq),  lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  is  a  branch 
of  Mt  Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.E.-ly 
direction  between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
roast.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Brilessus  (B/uAipr<ro's)  by  Thncydides  and 
others. 

Penthesilea  (n«K0«<riA«ia),  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  A  mason*.  After  the 
death  of  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned 
over  the  dying  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  wa*  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
hero.  Thereupon  Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Ther* 
sites,  threw  the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river 
Soamander ;  but,  according  to  other*,  Achilles  him- 
self buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

Pentheos  (n*r0«i5t),  son  of  Echion  and  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmu* 
ns  king  of  Thebe*  ;  and  having  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  hi*  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  was  torn  to 
piece*  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Ino 
and  Autonoe,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frency  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast  The  place  where  Penthcus 
suffered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt.  Cithacron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  wa*  torn  to  pieces.  According 
to  a  Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
ward* commanded  by  an  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god  Dionysus  ;  and 
accordingly  out  of  the  tree  two  carved  images  of 
the  god  were  made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Bactkae  of  Euripides. 

PenthIliii(n«V0(A0s),  son  of  Orestes  and  Erigone, 
is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Aeohans  to  Thrace. 
He  was  the  father  of  Echelatus  and  Daroasias. 

Pen  It  I,  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  tribes 
in  Samuium,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  along 
with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were  the  only  one  of 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romans  when  the  rot  of  the  nation  revolted  ti 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  wax.  Their  chief  town 
was  Bo vu NUM. 

Peor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  N.  and  S.  through 
Moabitis,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Peos  Art£mIdos  (n«ot,  probably  corrupted  from 
S»«o»,  cave,  'AprtillSot :  Bern  I/anon,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  Hermopolis 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  remarkable  as 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  catacombs 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculpture*  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities. 

PeparSthus  (Ilfirdpnfof :  ntwapifitot :  Piperi), 
a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Theasaly,  and  E.  of  Halonestu,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it  and  2  other  small  places.  It 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Halonesua  in  the 
war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Halo- 

NR8U8.] 

PephxMo  (n*<ppr)$cS).  [Grasab.] 
Pepuxa  (Uiwov^a :  Ru.  near  BaJi-Shehr\  a 
city  in  the  W.  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Pfeaea  (if  Ilf/wio,  sc.  yri  or  x«P<t  the  comtry  om 
the  opposite  side),  a  general  name  for  any  district  be- 
longing to  or  closely  connected  with  a  country,  from 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a  sea  or 
river,  was  used  specifically  for  —  i.  The  part  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  but  usually, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  for  a  part  of  that  region, 
namely,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Hieromax 
on  the  N.,  and  Anion  on  the  S.  Respecting  its 
political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
see  Palakstina.—  2.  Peraea  Rhodiorum  (d 
wtpeda  -rip  'PooW),  also  called  the  Rhodian  Cher- 
sonese, a  district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Ml  Phoenix  on  the  W.  to 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  E.  This  strip  of 
coast,  which  was  reckoned  1 500  stadia  in  length 
(by  sea),  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
spots  on  the  earth,  was  colonised  by  the  Rhodian* 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  always  in  clow 
political  connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the 
successive  rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  190, 
it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Can  an  Doris, 
to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rhndiaus. 
[  Rhod  L's.  ]— 3.  P.  TenediSrum  (wtpaia  TcreoW), 
a  strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Tencdos,  between  C.  Sigeum  on  the  N., 
and  Alexandria  Troa*  on  the  S.  — 4.  A  city  oa 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  and  not  im- 
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probably  preserving  in  its  name  that  of  a  district 
onee  called  Pcraea  My  tilenaeorum ;  for  the  people 
of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  had  many  set  de- 
ments on  this  coast. 

Percote  (n«p«<irn,  formerly  risptfafrn,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo :  Boiytt  or  Burgtu,  Turk.,  and  .Per* 
core,  Grk.),  a  Yery  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
river  called  Percatea,  in  a  beautiful  situation.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Perdiccas  (TltpSUtitas)  1.  L  The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodotus, 
though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as  the  1st 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiccas  only  the 
4th.  [Caranub.]  According  to  Herodotus,  Per- 
diccas and  his  two  brothers,  Oauanes  and  Aeropus. 
were  Argives  of  the  race  of  Temenus,  who  settled 
near  Ml  Bermius,  from  whence  thry  subdued 
the  rest  of  Mncedonia  (Herod,  viii.  137,  138).  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas 
and  his  immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country  subsequently  known 
under  that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Argaeua.  —  2.  IX.  King  of  Macedonia, 
from  about  B.C  4.54  to  413,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Dcrdas,  n 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while  the 
latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidaea,  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  a.  c  432.  In  the 
following  year  peace  was  concluded  between  Per- 
diccas and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athenians.  In 
429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sitalces, 
king  of  the  powerful  Thmcian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
sians,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was  in  great 
part  at  his  instigation  that  Brasidas  in  424  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423)  however  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Brnsidns  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abandoned  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  concluded  peace  with  Athens.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  nnd  at  another  time  with  the 
Athenians ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment  —  8. 
III.  King  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  364 — 359,  was  the 
second  son  of  Aroyntas  II.,  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
On  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II., 
by  Ptolemy  of  Alorua,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  as 
guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  latter 
caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  information.  We 
learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of 
men  of  letters.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illy- 
rians,  339.  —  A.  Son  of  Orontes,  a  Macedonian  of 
the  province  of  Orestis,  was  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  ;  and  the  king  on  his  death-bed 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  royal  rignet  ring  from 
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j  his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief 
authority  entrusted  to  him  under  the  command 
of  the  new  king  Arrhidaeus,  who  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  his  hands,  and  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  assassination  of  his 
rival  Melcager.  [Mblbagkr.]  The  other  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ;  and  at  length  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite- 
in  a  league  and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter,  whUe  he 
himself  marched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Pelusium, 
but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  re- 
pented attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  ;  in 
the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men.  Thereupon  his  troops,  who  had 
long  been  discontented  with  Perdiccas,  rose  in 
mutiny  nnd  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  tent 

Perdix  (n«p5i{),  the  sister  of  Daednlu*,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or  according  to  others,  the  sister's 
son  of  Daedalus,  figures  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art  m  the  inventor  of  various  implements, 
chiefly  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  Talos  or  Calos,  and  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos, 
and  Calos,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
namely,  according  to  the  mythogrnphers,  a  nephew 
of  Daedalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or  the 
teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel  ;  the  compasses  ;  the 
potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught 
him  in  his  fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  was  named  after  him,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

PeregTintu  Proteus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  bora 
at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines  After  a  youth  spent  in 
debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine,  where 
he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  at- 
tained to  some  authority  in  the  Church.  He  next 
assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his 
crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  after 
visiting  many  places,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  he  at  length  resolved 
on  publicly  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  236th 
Olympiad,  a.  d.  165.  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
grinus,  and  who  was  present  at  his  strange  self- 
immolation,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  life. 

Perenna.  Anna.  [Anna.] 

Perennia,  succeeded  Pate rn us  in  a.  n.  1 83,  as 
sole  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  Comroodus 
being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth, 
virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  soldiery,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  Dion  Cassius 
represents  Perennis  as  a  man  of  a  pure  and  upright 
life  ;  but  the  other  historians  charge  him  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses, 
and  urged  him  on  in  hie  career  of  profligacy. 

Perga  (Uipyn  :  ncpyaJer  :  Mariana.  Rn.),  an 
ancient  nnd  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  lay  a 
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little  inlaud,  N.  E.  of  Attalia,  between  the  riven 
Catarrhactee  and  Cestrus,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  It  wu  a  cele- 
bra  ted  sent  of  the  worship  of  Artemis.  On  an 
-eminence  near  the  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and 
renowned  temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly 
festival  was  celebrated;  and  the  coins  of  Peiya 
bear  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Paraphilia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts,  xiii.  13.;  see  also 
ziv.  25).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
visible  about  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Adalku 

Pergama  and  Pergamla  [  Pkhoamon,  No.  1]. 

Pergamon  or  -una,  Pergamos  or  -us  (to 
Uipyauov,  jj  nlpyastos :  the  former  by  far  the 
most  usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though 
the  latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  on 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
JUv.  U.  13.  ;  in  tatiu  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Pergn- 
mum  :  ntpytuir]v6st  Pergaminus.  The  word  is 
significant,  connected  with  wvpyor,  a  tower;  it  is 
used  in  the  plural  form,  wipya.ua,  as  a  common 
noun  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  956 ;  Euripides,  I'hoen. 
1098,  1176).— L  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also  use  the 
forms  Pergama  (rd  TUp-yapa)  and  Pergamia 
nVrofuo,  sc.  iroAit) :  the  king  of  Troy,  Laomedon, 
is  called  TltpyeaM^  and  the  Romans  are  spoken 
of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  "sanguis  Pergameus."  — 
8.  (Htrpama  or  Peryamo,  Ru.).  a  celebrated  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gam  us,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mysia 
called  Teuthrania,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  vallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river  Ca'icus,  at  a  spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2  small  tribu- 
taries, the  Selinus,  which  flowed  through  the  city, 
and  the  Cetius,  which  washed  its  walls.  The 
navigable  river  Ca'icus  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
at  the  Elastic  Oulf,  from  which  its  distance  was 
somewhat  less  than  20  miles.  It  was  built  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2  steep  bills,  on 
one  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plain  below  are  the  remains  of 
the  Asclepieum  and  other  temples,  of  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  my- 
thical traditions,  which  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
•  colony  from  Arcadia  under  the  Heracleid  Te- 
lephus,  and  its  name  to  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyr- 
rbus  and  Andromache,  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrauia  by  killing  the  king  Arius  in  single 
combat.  There  is  also  a  tradition,  that  a  colony 
of  Epidaurians  settled  here  under  Asclepius.  At 
all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
pbon,  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a  mixed  population 
of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks;  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus  at  Ipsus,  in  301,  the  N.W.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thracian  kingdom  of 
LvatMACHUS,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city  of  Pergannu,  and  used  it  as  a  treasury  on 
account  of  its  strength  as  a  fortress.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  was  entrusted  to  Philbtabrus, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lysiiuachus, 
revolted  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  retaining, 
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however,  the  fortress  of  Pergamus  in  his  own 
hands  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Seleucus,  in  280, 
Pbiletaerus  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of  Phi- 
letaerus,  ATTAi.ua  I.,  after  his  great  victory  over 
the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Pergamus 
were :  Philbtabrus,  280 — 263  ;  Evmbnbs  L, 
263—241  ;  AttalusI.,241— 197;  EumbnbsII, 
197—159  ;  Attalus  II.  Philauklphuh,  159— 
138;  Attalvs  III.  Piiilombtor,  138 — 133. 
For  the  outline  of  their  history,  see  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  in 
B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed  npon  Eu- 
menes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phry- 
gias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  It  was 
under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  that  the  celebrated 
library  was  founded,  which  for  a  long  time  rivalled 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  formation  of  which 
occasioned  the  invention  of  parchment,  charta  Per- 
ga$nena.  This  library  was  afterwards  united  to 
that  of  Alexandria,  having  been  presented  by  An- 
tony to  Cleopatra.  During  its  existence  ut  Per- 
gamus, it  formed  the  centre  of  a  great  school  of 
literature,  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.  in  &  c.  133,  the  king- 
dom, by  a  bequest  in  his  will,  passed  to  the 
Romans,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  130  after 
a  contest  with  the  usurper  Aristonicus,  and 
erected  it  into  the  province  of  Asia,  with  the 
city  of  Pergamus  for  its  capital,  which  continued 
in  such  prosperity,  that  Pliny  calls  it  Mlonge 
clarissimum  Asia*."  The  city  was  an  early  seat 
of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  to  whom  the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed. St  John  describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
persecution  of  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross 
idolatry,  which  had  even  infected  the  Church. 
The  expression  "  where  Satan's  seat  is"  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  Asclepius,  the  patron  god  of  the 
city.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia  was  transferred  to  Ephesus, 
and  Pergamus  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  the  rheto- 
rician Apollodorus  and  the  physician  Galen.— 
2.  A  very  ancient  city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived 
their  city.  The  legislator  Lycurgus  was  said  to 
have  died  here,  and  his  grave  was  shown.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  doubtful.  Some  place  it  at 
Perama,  others  at  Platama. 

Pergamus.  [Pbbuamon.] 

Perge.  [Prroa.] 

Periander  (TltpiarSpos).  1,  Son  ofCypaelus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  B.  c.  625, 
and  reigned  40  years,  to  B.  c.  585.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards  became 
oppressive.  According  to  the  common  story  this 
change  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Thrasybulu*, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom  Periander  had  consulted 
on  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  his  power,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  messenger  through  a 
corn-field,  cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears, 
and  then  to  have  dismissed  him  without  committing 
himself  to  a  verbal  answer.  The  action,  however, 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
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in  the  state.  He  made  his  power  respected  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  besides  his  conquest  of 
Epidaurus,  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corcyra  in 
subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrants,  a  patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favour  at  hi* 
court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he  was  excluded 
from  their  number,  and  Myson  of  Cbenae  in  La- 
conia  was  substituted  in  his  room.  The  private 
life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
cruelty.  He  married  Melissa,  daughter  of  Prodes, 
tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Cypselus  and  Lycophron,  and  was  passionately 
beloved  by  him  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
by  a  blow  during  her  pregnancy,  having  been 
roused  to  a  fit  of  anger  by  a  false  accusation  brought 
against  her.  His  wife's  death  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day*,  partly  through  the  remorse 
which  he  felt  for  the  deed,  partly  through  the 
alienation  of  his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably 
exasperated  by  his  mother's  fate.  The  young 
man's  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Proclcs, 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  prisoner. 
Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra  ;  but  when 
he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he  summoned 
Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  ty- 
ranny, seeing  that  Cypselus,  his  elder  son,  was 
unfit  to  bold  it,  from  deficiency  of  understanding. 
Lycophron  refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 
his  father  was  there.  Thereupon  Periander  offered 
to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  come 
home  and  take  the  government  To  this  he  as- 
sented ;  but  the  Corcyraoans,  not  wishing  to  have 
Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 
Periander  shortly  afterwards  died  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a  reign  of  40  years, 
according  to  Diogenes  LaeYtius.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of  Qordias.  —  2. 
Tyrant  of  Am  brae  ia,  was  contemporary  with  his 
more  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  he  was 


also  related,  bci 


the 


>f  (iorgus,  who  was  son 


or  brother  to  Cypselus.  Periander  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  (585). 

Periboea  (UtpiSoux).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  [Icarius,  No.  2.]  — 2. 
Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Telamon,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  Teucer. 
Some  writers  call  her  Eriboen.  —  3.  Daughter  of 
Hipponoua,  and  wife  of  Oeneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Tydeus.  [Osnbus.J  —  4. 
Wife  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth. 

Pericles  ((ItpucAtj*).  1.  The  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  s»n  of  Xanthippus,  and 
Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his  parents 
procured  for  him  a  careful  education,  which  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence  turned  to  the 
best  account.  He  received  instruction  from  Da- 
mon, Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoraa.  With  An- 
axagoras  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Athens.  From  this  great  and  original 
thinker  Pericles  was  believed  to  have  derived  not 
only  the  cast  of  his  mind,  but  the  character  of  his 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments, 
and  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  hi*  conceptions.  Of 
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the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  charac- 
terised by  singular  force  and  energy.  He  was 
described  as  thundering  and  lightning  when  he 
spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Zeus  upon 
his  tongue.  —  In  b.  c.  469,  Pericles  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  40  years  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  more 
democraticnl  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
laws  which  he  got  passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus 
it  wns  enacted  through  his  means  that  the  citizens 
should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
their  admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  2 
oboli  apiece  ;  that  those  who  served  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hel  iaea  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance ; 
and  that  those  citizens  who  served  as  soldiers 
should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  friend  Ephialtes  proposed  in  461  the 
measure  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of 
those  functions  which  rendered  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  democratical  party.  Thissucces* 
was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
charged  with  Laconism  ;  and  Pericles  was  thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 
Pericles  was  distinguished  as  a  genera]  as  well  as 
a  statesman,  and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acama- 
nians  ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War ;  and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  bad  revolted 
from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously  recalled 
from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from  Pericles, 
but  had  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesias,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organised  opposition  of  the  aristocratical 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
a  rival  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  political 
course  no  one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy  ; 
but  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  was 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy 
purposes.  So  far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  dema- 
gogue, he  neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multi- 
tude. The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles 
was  engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  h*  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with  Pericles 
against  Samos.  For  the  next  10  years  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  were 
not  engaged  in  any  considerable  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  superiority,  and  he  adopted  various 
judicious  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
her  empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were  to  a  large  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
and  public  buildings  which  rendered  Athens  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  bis 
administration  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  were  erected,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  temples  and  public  buildings.  With  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  these  works  architecture  and 
sculpture  reached  their  highest  perfection,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
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ployed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  buildings.  The 
cbief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public  edifices 
was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  [Phidias.]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  diffused  uni- 
versal prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Pericles. 
But  he  still  had  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  nu- 
merous attacks.  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
Kpoke  of  his  party  a*  Pisistratids.  and  called  upon 
him  to  8  wear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  bis  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
und  his  mistress  Aspasia  were  all  accused  before 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ;  Anaxagoras  was  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  [Anaxagoras]  ; 
and  Aspasia  wa*  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  —  The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
I^acedaemonians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ;  but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  as  long  as  Athens  | 
retained  the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed,  ; 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ;  and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  Leasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
siansto  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  iu  appearance  in 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
ferment ;  but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles 
soon  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  connections.  His  son  Xantbippus, 
a  proilignte  and  un dutiful  youth,  his  sister,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it.  Still  be 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure.  At  last  his  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Parnlus,  a  youth  of  greater  promise 
than  his  brother,  fell  a  victim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  but  gave  way  ;  as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give 
him  his  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered  round  | 
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his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumerating  hit 
triumphs,  Pericles  overhearing  their  remarks,  said 
that  they  had  forgotten  his  greatest  praise  :  that 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  had  been  made  to 
put  on  mourning.  He  survived  the  commencement 
of  the  war  2  years  and  6*  months.  The  name  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentioned.  She  had 
been  the  wife  of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pericles, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralos.  She  lived  unhappily 
with  Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  decisive 
proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was  found 
not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  his  here- 
ditary property.  —  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  other  generals,  406. 

Periclymenua  (ntpucXv/upoi).  L  One  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neleua  and  Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Poseidon  gave  him  the  power 
of  changing  himself  into  different  forms,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  great  strength,  but  he  was  never- 
theless slain  by  Hercules  at  the  capture  of  Pvlos. 
—  2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed 
Parthenopaeus  ;  and  when  he  pursued  Amphiaraus, 
the  Utter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth. 

Periera  (Ile/x^O,  son  of  Aeolns  and  Enarete, 
king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of  Aphareus  and 
Leucippus  by  Oorgophonc.  In  some  traditions 
Perieres  was  called  a  son  of  Cynortas,  and  besides 
the  sons  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Tyndareos  and  Icarius. 

Perilaua  (nipiAoot),  son  of  Icarius  and  Peri- 
boea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope. 

Periiluj  (nVfiAAor),  a  statuary,  was  the  maker 
of  the  brouce  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  respecting 
which  see  further  under  Phalaris.  Like  the 
makers  of  other  instruments  of  death,  Perillus  is 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victims  of  his  own 
handiwork. 

Perinthus  :  UtplrBtos  :  EM  JTrey/i), 

an  important  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis, 
was  founded  by  the  Snmians  about  B.  c  559.  It 
was  situated  22  miles  W.  of  Selymbria  on  a  small 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with 
rows  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  seats 
in  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  of 
Maeedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  more  powerful 
place  than  Byiautium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  being  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Byzan- 
tium. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  it 
attested  by  its  numerous  coins  which  are  still 
extant.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  we  find  it  called 
licradea,  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  without 
any  addition  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
Her  odea  Thradae  or  I  I  eroded  Permfhut. 

Perlphaa  (Tltpi<pat),  an  Attic  autochthon,  pre* 
vious  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
and  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  made  king  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  the  honours  paid  to 
him,  Zeus  wished  to  destroy  him;  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  Apollo  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Zeua 
into  an  eagle,  and  his  wife  into  a  bird. 
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Periphetea  (Tl*i>t<frfiTyt),  son  of  Hephaestus  and 
Anticlea,  surnamed  Corynetes,  that  is,  Club- 
bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaurus,  who  slew 
travellers  with  an  iron  club.  Theseus  at  last  killed 
him  and  took  his  club  for  his  own  use. 

Pennessua  (neppwratft :  Kefalari),  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  which  descends  from  Ml  Helicon,  unites 
with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

Perns)  (Utprn),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to  which 
an  earthquake  united  it. 

PSro  (IlTjpJ),  daughter  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

PerperSna  (Tltpwtp^ya^  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  S.  of  Adramyttium,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  copper-mines 
and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
place  at  which  Thocydides  died. 

Perperna  or  Perpcnna  (the  former  is  the  pre- 
ferable form).  1.  M.,  praetor  b.c.  135,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily ;  and 
consul  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near  Pergamum 
on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129.— 2.  K.,  son  of  the 
last,  consul  92,  and  censor  86.  He  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  longevity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  years, 
and  died  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which 
he  lived.— 3.  M.  Perperna  YentO,  son  of  the 
last,  joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  pmetorship.  After  the  conquest 
of  Italy  by  Sulla,  in  82,  Perperna  fled  to  Sicily, 
w  hich  be  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey shortly  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in 
78,  Perperna  joined  the  consul  M.  Lepidus  in  his 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  aristocratical  consti- 
tution, and  retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
failure  of  this  attempt.  Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perperna  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertoriua,  Perperna  was  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Sertoriua,  and  after  serving  under 
him  some  years  he  and  bis  friends  assassinated 
Sertoriua  at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a  close.  Perperna  was  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

Perrhaebi  ( n»#a<$oi  or  TltpcuSoi),  a  powerful 
and  warlike  Pelaagic  people,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  migrated  from  Euboea  to  the  mainland, 
and  settled  in  the  district*  of  Hestiaeolis  and  Pe- 
lasjjiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
this  country  is  frequently  called  Perrhaebi*  (n«p*- 
£a<Sia,  IUpaiffia),  though  it  never  formed  one  of 
the  regular  Thessalian  provinces.  Homer  places 
the  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thcs- 
anlian  Dodona  and  the  river  Titaresius  ;  and  at  a 
later  time  the  name  of  Perrhaebia  was  applied  to 
the  district  bounded  by  Macedonia  and  the  Cara- 
bunian  mountains  on  the  N.,  by  Pindus  ou  the  \V., 
by  the  Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the 
Peneus  and  Ossa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithae;  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  subject 
to  the  Thesaalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
Maccdon  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  they  appear  independent  of  Macedonia. 


Perrhldae  (ilf^i'Sai),  an  Attic  dermis  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochia. 

Persabora  or  Perisabora  (n«/xra*qjpa :  Anbar), 
a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Persae.  [Panata,] 

Persaeua  (Tliptrouot),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  ho  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  he  was  slain, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus,  b.  c.  243. 

PeraS  (tlf/wrn),  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  and  wife 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeetes  and  Circe.  She  is  further  called 
the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Penes,  Homer  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  others 
call  her  Perse  is  or  Pens*  a. 

Perseis,  a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Penes  by  Aster  i a, 

Persephone  (n<p<r«<f><Jn»),  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter.  In  Homer  she  is  called  Pertepkonla  (Jltpat- 
r^««) ;  the  form  Persephone  first  occurs  in  He- 
siod.  But  besides  these  forms  of  the  name,  we 
also  find  Persephasta,  Phersephassa,  FerscphaUa, 
r/u-i3*phaita,  Pherrephatta,  Pherephatta,  and  Pkcr- 
wephonia,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
proved.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  was 
wonhipped  tinder  the  name  of  Cora  (Ko*pn,  Ion. 
Kovpn),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter; 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother 
and  the  Daughter  (^  Mwr^p  teal  if  Kipn).  Being 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Despoena,  and  was 
called  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  and  Deme- 
ter, and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wile  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  writers  Juno  Inferno,  Avernu,  and 
Stygia  ;  and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  have  been 
her  daughters  by  Pluto.  Groves  sacred  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
earth,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  itself  called  the  house  of  Persephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  her  story,  and  the  wanderings  of  her  mother 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dkmktkr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the- 
Orpbics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all- per- 
vading goddess  of  nature,  who  both  pYuduces  and 
destroys  every  thing ;  and  she  is  therefore  men* 
tioned  along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities, such  as  I  sis,  Rhea,  Ge,  lieslia,  Pandora, 
Artemis,  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  Iacchus,  Zagreus  or  Sabaxius.  —  Perse* 
phone  frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  ia 
represented  either  with  the  grave  and  severe  char 
racier  of  an  infernal  Juno,  or  as  a  mystical  divinity 
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with  ft  sceptre  and  a  little  box,  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  off  by  Pluto. 

PeraepdUj  (IUpo^roAu,  XltpcalwoKti :  in  the 
middle  ages,  Isfakkar :  now  Takhti-Je m th id,  i.  e. 
TTirottt  of  Jcmskid,  or  Ckil-Minar,  i.  e.  Forty  Pil- 
lars: large  Ru.)  ia  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Peraian  name,  which  ia  not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pasar- 
gada  as  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  the  Persian 
empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
conqueat  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking  place 
about  the  time  when  Peraepolia  attained  this  dig- 
nity, it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used  aa  the 
royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Ctestaa,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the  Persian 
period,  mention  it  at  all ;  though  thoy  often  apeak 
of  Babylon,  Sdaa,  and  Ecbatana,  aa  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  It  ia  only  from  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  Macedonian  conqueat  that  we  learn  its 
rank  in  the  empire,  which  appears  to  hare  con* 
sis  ted  chiefly  in  its  being  one  of  the  2  burial  places 
of  the  kings  (the  other  being  Pasargnda),  and  also 
a  royal  treasury;  for  Alexander  found  in  the 
palace  immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Ita  foundation 
ia  sometimes  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more 
generally  to  hia  son  Cam  by  sea.  It  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes, 
and  preserved  its  splendour  till  after  the  Macedo. 
nian  conqueat.  when  it  was  burnt ;  Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  courtesan  Tba'ia,  ac.  331.  It  waa  not, 
however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  historians 
represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  subsequent 
history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It  ia  now 
deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable,  though  too 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Peraian 
architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  Persia, 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  (aoiXn  n«>m), 
not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carman ian  Desert, 
in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Araxes  {Bend-Emir),  and  ita  tributaries  the 
Medua  and  the  Cyrua.  The  city  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Araxes,  and  had  a  citadel  (the  ruins  of 
which  are  atill  aeen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface 
of  a  rock,  and  enclosed  by  triple  walla  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  60 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with  its  royal 
sepulchres  and  treasuries. 

Persea  (IH/Hrnr).  L  Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate.  — 2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation.** 8.  Son  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Aeetes 
and  Circe. 

Penan*  (H>po*«»t),  the  famous  Argive  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae*,  and  a  grandson  of 
Acrisius.  An  oracle  had  told  Acrisius  that  he  was 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  Danae**  son ; 
and  he  therefore  abut  up  hia  daughter  in  an  apart- 
ment made  of  braaa  or  atone.  But  Zeus  having 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold, 
came  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Perseus.  From  thia 
circumstance  Peraeua  ia  sometimes  called  aurvjma. 
•As  S«on  as  Acrisius  discovered  that  Danae"  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  be  put  both  mother  and  son 
into  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but 
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Zens  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island  of 
Seripboa,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  where  Dictya,  a 
fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  them  to  Poly- 
dectea, the  king  of  the  country.  They  were  treated 
with  kindness  by  Polydectea ;  but  the  latter  hav- 
ing afterwards  fallen  in  love  with  Danae,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  desires  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretence  of  Peraeua,  who  had 
meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  sent  Perseus 
away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  one  of  tho 
Gorgona.  Guided  by  Hermes  and  Athena,  Per- 
seus first  went  to  the  Graeaa,  the  sisters  of  the 
Gorgona,  took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their 
one  eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
sliowed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet,  and 
the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invisible.  Having  received  from  the  Nymphs 
these  invaluable  presents,  from  Hermes  a  sickle, 
and  from  Athena  a  mirror,  he  mounted  into  the 
air,  and  arrived  at  the  Gorgona,  who  dwelt  near 
Tartessua  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean,  whose  heads 
were  covered,  like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales, 
and  who  had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  hands, 
and  golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figure 
through  the  mirror,  for  a  eight  of  the  monster  her- 
self would  have  changed  him  into  atone.  Peraeua 
nut  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  on 
hia  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he  was  pursued  by 
2  other  Gorgona;  but  his  helmet,  which  rendered 
him  invisible,  enabled  him  to  escape  in  safety. 
Peraeua  then  proceeded  to  Aethiopia,  where  he 
saved  and  married  Andromeda.  [Andromeda.] 
Perseus  is  al&o  said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyper- 
boreans, by  whom  he  waa  hospitably  received,  and 
to  Atlas,  whom  he  changed  into  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  On  his 
return  to  Seriphos,  he  found  hia  mother  with  Dictya 
in  a  temple,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Polydectea.  Peraeua  then  went  to  the 
palace  of  Polydectea,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
all  hia  guests,  and,  some  aay,  the  whole  island, 
into  atone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Dictya.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Hermes,  who  restored  them  to  the 
nymphs  and  to  Hades,  and  the  head  of  Gorgon  to 
Athena,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield 
or  breastplate.  Peraeua  then  went  to  Argoa,  ac- 
companied by  Danae'  and  Andromeda.  Acrisius, 
remembering  the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pelasgians;  but  Perseus  followed 
him,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Some 
writers  stale  that  Peraeua,  on  hia  return  to  Argos, 
found  Proetua,  who  had  expelled  his  brother 
Acrisius,  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
Perseus  slew  Proems,  and  was 
by  Megapenthea,  the  son  of  Proetua.  The  more 
common  tradition,  however,  relates  that  when  Teu- 
tamidas,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Peraeua,  who  took  part  in- 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with  the 
discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acriaius  waa  buried 
outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus,  leaving 
the  kingdom  of  Argoa  to  Megapenthea,  the  ton  of 
Proetua,  received  from  him  in  exchange  the  govern- 
ment of  Tiryna.  According  to  others,  Perseus 
remained  in  Argoa,  and  aucceaafully  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orgies.  Perseus  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycenae. 
By  Andromeda  he  became  the  father  of  Persea, 
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Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  Heleus,  Mestor,  Eleclryon, 
Gorgophone,  and  Autochthe.  Perseus  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  in  several  places. 

Perseus  or  Persea  (Tltpov&t),  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  and 
reigned  11  years  from  a  a  178  to  168.  Before 
his  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to  put  to 
death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius,  whom  he 
suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  intended  to  set 
up  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Philip.    Immediately  after  his  accession  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  though  7  years 
elapsed  before  actual  hostilities  commenced.  The 
war  broke  out  in  171.    The  1st  year  of  the  war 
was  marked  by  no  striking  action.    The  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  first  suffered  a  defeat  in  Thee- 
saly  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
2  armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  king's  troops. — The  2nd  year  of  the 
war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A.  Hostilius  Man- 
einus  commanded,  also  passed  over  without  any  im- 
portant battle,  but  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Perseus. —  The  3rd  year  (169),  in  which  the  con- 
sul Q.  Marcius  Philippus  commanded,  again  pro- 
duced no  important  results.    The  length  to  which 
the  war  had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch ;  but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of  Perseus, 
who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  which 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  demanded,  deprived 
him  of  this  valuable  ally ;  and  the  same  unseason- 
able niggardliness  likewise  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  20,000  Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had 
actually  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  his  support, 
bat  retired  on  failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated 
pay.    He  was  thus  led  to  carry  on  the  contest 
against  Home  single-handed. — The  4th  year  of  the 
war  (168)  was  also  the  hut    The  new  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulo*,  defeated  Perseus  with  great 
loss  in  a  decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydna  on 
June  22, 168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octa- 
vins.    When  brought  before  Aemilius,  he  is  said 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sup- 
plications :  but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
ihe  Roman  general.   The  following  year  he  was 
carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled  to  adorn 
the  splendid  triumph  of  bis  conqueror  (Nov.  30, 
J 67),  and  afterwards  cast  into  a  dungeon,  from 
whence,  however,  the  intercession  of  Aemilius  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.    He  sur- 
vived his  removal  thither  a  few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, while  others — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
bility— represent  him  as  falling  a  victim  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  had  been  twice  married  ;  the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
own  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ;  his 
second,  Laud  ice,  was  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator.    He  left  two  children;  a  son,  Alex- 
ander, and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his 
second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.    Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
boen  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
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Persia.   [Phrsis  ] 

Perslci  Montea.    [Parsici  Montb&J 

Perslcus  Sinus,  Perslcum  Mare  (6  TltpvutSt 
k6\wos,  ij  ricpo-tK^  ddAao-0-a,  and  other  forms :  the 
Pertian  Gulf),  is  the  name  given  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythraeum 
(Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Karmania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by  the 
long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the  N. 
side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait  it  is  con- 
nected  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Iudian 
Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Oman).  The 
earlier  Greek  writers  know  nothing  of  it.  Hero- 
dotus does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  The  voyage  of  Alexander's  admiral  Nearcbus 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known, 
but  still  the  ancient  geographers  in  general  give 
very  inaccurate  statements  of  its  size  and  form. 

Persldes  (n«p<r«ttt>t,  nq>entiXn,)%  a  patrony- 
mic  given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Persis,  and  very  rarely  Persia  (ij  TUpcit,  and 
ij  n«/xr<#ctj,  sc.  the  fem.  adjectives,  the  masc. 
being  Tl*pvut6t,  from  the  ethnic  noun  Tldpant,  pi. 
n*p<rai,  fem.  iW/wm,  Latin  Persa  aud  Perses, 
pL  Persae :  in  modern  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fart 
or  Partition,  i.  e.  ttau,  land  of.  Fart = old  Persian 
}*ir$,  harm  or  horttmant  Eng.  J'ertia),  originally 
a  small  mountainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  oil 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  mountains  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  Susiana, 
Media,  and  Parthia,  by  the  little  river  Oroatis  or 
Orosis,  and  by  M.  Paraihoathraa  ;  and  on  the  E. 
from  Carman  ia  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Persis  Paralia :  the 
rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  M.  Para- 
choathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Araxxr,  Cvruk,  and  Mxotrs:  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  called  Koile  Persia,  stood 
the  capital  cities  Pasarqada  and  Pbrsipolis. 
The  country  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
and  of  products  ;  the  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
comparatively  cold,  but  with  good  pastures,  espe- 
cially for  camels ;  the  middle  slopes  having  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit 
and  wine ;  and  the  S.  strip  of  coast  being  intensely 
hot  and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a  collection  of 
nomad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by  a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Artaci  ('Aprcuot),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Alii  ("Aptot),  signifies 
noble  or  honourable,  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  worshippers  of  Omiusd  and  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster :  it  was  in  fact  rather  a  title  of  honour 
than  a  proper  name ;  the  true  collective  name  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Paraca.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into  3  classes  or 
castes :  1st  the  nobles  or  warriors,  containing  the 
3  tribes  of  the  Pasargadae,  who  were  the  most 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae  belonged,  the  Maraphii  and  the  Maspii ; 
2ndly,  the  agricultural  and  other  settled  tribes, 
namely,  the  Panthialaci,  Dcrusiaei,  and  Germanii : 
3rdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely, 
the  Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  \V.  and  Central  Asia.  The 
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Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the  Medt-s, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [Maoi; 
Zoroastbr].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  native  mountains, 
preserved  them  from  the  corrupting  influences 
which  enervated  their  Median  brethren;  so  that 
from  being,  as  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  recorded  history,  the  subject  member  of  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  supre- 
macy under  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per- 
sian  Empire,  B.  c.  559.  Of  the  Persian  history 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little:  the  native 
poetical  annalists  of  a  later  period  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy :  the  additional  light  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  so  far  as  it 
pop*,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Medes  under  Phraortee,  about 
B.  c.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  Achaemenidae,  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  is  given  under 
Cvaua.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  W.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Persian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced 
Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyras  were 
extended  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and  effected 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Massapetae.  [Cyrus.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire.  [Cambvsbs.] 
Upon  his  death  the  Magian  priesthood  mndc  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Medes 
(Maoi  ;  Smbrbis],  which  was  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7  Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
Cyrenaica,  of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and 
the  latter  was  only  partially  successful.  He  con- 
que  red  Thrace ;  and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom;  but  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Thrace 
and  Cyrenaica  on  the  W.  to  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
and  from  the  Euxine,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  a 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Erythraean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope, Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica ;  in 
Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatcne, 
Great  Media;  on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Margiana, 
Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropa- 
mutus,  Arachoaia,  and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Persia,  Carman  ta  and 
Gedrosia ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  part,  Parthia, 
Aria,  and  Drnngiana.    The  capital  cities  of  the 
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!  empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  a» 
residences,  Pawuyada  and  Persepolis  in  Penis. 

I  (See  the  several  articles.)  Of  this  vast  empire 
Darius  undertook  the  organisation,  and  divided  it 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given 
by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  of  his  reign, 
and  especially  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with 
Greece,  see  Darius,  Of  the  remaining  period  of 
the  ancient  Persian  history,  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  a  sufficient  abstract  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  several  kings,  a  list  of  whom  is 
now  subjoined: — (1)  Cyrus,  a  c.  559 — 529: 
(2)  Camby8kh,  529—522:  (5)  Usurpation  of  the 
pseudo-SuBRoia,  7  months,  522 — 521 :  (4)  Da- 
rius I.,  son  of  Hystaspes  521  — 485 :  (5)  Xbrxbs 
I.  485—465:  (6)  Usurpation  of  Artabanus, 
7  months,  465—464:  (7)  Artaxbbxbs  I.  Low- 
er* anus,  464 — 425:  (8)  Xbrxbs IL, 2 months: 
(9)  Soodianus,  7  montha.425 — 124  :  (10)  Ochus, 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424—405:  (II)  Artax- 
krxbs  II.  Mnemon,  405—359:  (12)  Ochus,  or 
Artaxbrxr*  III.,  559—338:  (13)  Arsbs,  338 
—336:  (14)  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  336— 
331  [Albxandbr].  Here  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia  ends,  as  a  kingdom ;  but,  as  a  people,  the 
Persians  proper,  under  the  influence  especially  of 
their  religion,  prewired  their  existence,  arid  at 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Parthian  Empire  [Sassanioab].  —  In  read- 
ing the  Roman  poets  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  /  Vrsoe,  as  well  as  Medi,  as  a 
general  term  for  the  peoples  E.  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthian*. 

A.  Peralus  FlaoOBJ,  the  poet,  was  a  Roman 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  horn  at  Vola- 
terrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December,  a.  d.  34. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  his 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  12, 
and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius  Palaemon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Flavius.    He  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Comutus  the  Stoic,  who  be- 
came the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future 
life,  and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.   While  yet  a  youth 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan,  with  Caeaius 
Rassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  several  other  per* 
sons  of  literary  eminence.    He  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by  the  high-minded  Paetus  Thrasen,  and 
seems  to  hare  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection* 
for  he  is  described  as  a  virtuous  and  pleasing  youth. 
He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  a.  o.  62,  before  he  had  completed  his 
28th  year.  The  extant  works  of  Persia*,  who,  wo 
an-  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of  6  short 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  linen, 
and  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.    They  were 
slightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Comutus  while 
Caesius  Bassus  was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  to  be  the  editor.    In  boyhood  Pert  ins  had 
written  some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Cornutu*.    Few  productions  hav* 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Satires  ; 
but  it  wotdd  seem  that  Persius  owes  not  a  little  of 
his  fame  to  a  cause  which  naturally  might  have 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse,  we  mean 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms,  proverbial  phrases, 
far-fetched  metaphors,  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
every  where  embarrass  our  progress.  The  difficult* 
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experienced  in  removing  these  impedimenta  neces- 
sarily impresses  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon 
every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  bis  pages,  and 
hence  no  author  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  6rat  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the  5th, 
where  Persiua  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  ex- 
panded, are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jahn,  Lips.  1843,  and  by 
Heinrich,  Lips.  1 844. 

Pertlnax,  Helviua,  Roman  emperor  from  Ja- 
nuary 1st  to  March  28th,  a.  r*.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  civil  commands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
1 f*2,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  b*6  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  introducing  extensive 
reforms  into  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire ;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a  reign  of  2  months  and  27 
days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Didius  Salvius  Julianus.    [See  p.  219,  b.J 

Feruaia  (Perusmus:  /Vrwj/wi),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  ana  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans,  aud  at  a 
Liter  period  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antoniua,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  took 
refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Oc- 
tavianus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Qctavianua  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  B.  c  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender  ;  but  one  of  its  cititens 
having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  Antoniua  and  Octavianus  is  known 
from  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  name  of 
the  Beilum  J'erurinum.  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  received 
the  surname  of  Augutta,  In  the  later  time  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The 
best  preserved  of  the  gates  is  now  called  A  no 
<T Augusta,  from  the  inscription  Avovsta  Per- 
vvsia  over  the  arch :  the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  Several  interesting  tombs 
with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

Fescennlus  Niger.  [Niukr.] 

Peaslnus  or  Peslnus  (nso-o-jyovs,  Utotvovt; 
Tltoffiyovmos,  fem.  Titwumurrlt :  Bala-llitar 
Ru-X  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  S.YV.  corner  of 
Oalatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindymus  or  Agdis- 
tis,  was  celebrated  as  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  out- 
aide  the  city.  In  this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy 
says  stone )  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  iu  the  Sibyl- 


line books.  Under  Constantine  the  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  but 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

Pet&Ua  or  Petaliae  (Pctaiius),  an  uninhadited 
and  rocky  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Euboea  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Euripus. 

Petella  or  PetMa  (nsnjXla:  Petellnus:  Slrou- 
grJi),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Phi- 
loctctes.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttium  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
Hannibal's  generals.  It  was  re  peopled  by  Han- 
nibal with  Bruttians;  but  the  Romans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

Piteon  (n<r«£i' :  TXtrtdtvtos),  a  small  town  in 
Boeotia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali- 
artus,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

Peteoa  (n«r«<&r),  son  of  Orneus,  and  father  of 
Menestheua,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Aegeus, 
and  went  to  Phocis.  where  he  founded  Stiris. 

FetUIua'or  Petilllnj.  L  Capitollnua.  [Capi- 
tol in  cs,]— 2.  Cerealis.  [Cbrkalis.]— 3.  Bpu- 
rlnui.  [Spurinur.] 

Petoslrii  (neroVtpis),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly, 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. (Juv.  vi.  580.) 

Petovio  or  Poetovio  (PeOau),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  and  on 
the  Dravus  (X>mrc),  was  a  Roman  colony  with  tho 
surname  Ufpia,  having  been  probably  enlarged  and 
made  a  colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drove,  opposite  the  modem 
'Pettauy  as  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in- 
scriptions, coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (77  n«Vpa :  Tltrpaios,  Petraeus,  later  Pc- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  places.— 1.  A  small  place  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory,  probably  on  the  const,  near  the 
borders  of  Argolis  —  2.  A  place  in  El  is,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchral  mo- 
nument of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho  was  shown  here. 
—  8.  (Casa  delta  Pxeira),  also  called  Petraea  and 
Petrine  (the  people  Tltrptm  and  Petrtni),  an  in- 
land town  of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentum 
to  Panormus.»4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyri- 
cum,  with  a  bad  harbour.  —  5.  A  city  of  Pieria  in 
Macedonia.  —8.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in 
Thrace.— 7.  (Pl.neut.),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  one 
of  the  3  great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube.  — • 
8.  In  Pontus,  a  fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinasis.  —  9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11).  — 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was  Petra, 
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or  Pctrae  ( HWy-.Wusa),  in  Arabia  Petra<'»,  the  ca- 
piuil,  first  of  the  Idumaeans,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  called  Selah  (which  means,  like  v^rpa,  a  rock) 
and  Joktheel,  in  the  O.  T.  It  lie*  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hor,  just 
half-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  bead  of 
the  Aelanitic  Onlf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  gorge  on 
the  E.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  approach  so 
closely  as  sometimes  hardly  to  permit  2  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast  On  the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  But  this  is  nut  all :  the 
rocks  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley, 
but  alt  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  bouses,  at 
the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural  facades, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
while  the  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  colours  of  the  rock,  where 
red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black,  and  white,  are 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  ruins  axe  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  im- 
portant city  as  a  centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  At  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Strabo 
learnt  from  a  friend  who  bad  resided  there,  it  con- 
tained many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Petraea,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Petra  ;  and  under 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  Palaestina 
Tettia. 

M.  Petreiua,  a  man  of  great  military  experience, 
is  first  mentioned  iu  n.  c.  62,  when  he  served  as 
legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonius,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  55  he  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
A fran  i us  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spains  had  been  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afrnnius  and  Petreius  in  Spain, 
whereupon  the  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pe- 
treius crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  in  46,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Petreins  then  fled 
with  Juba,  and  despairing  of  safety  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands. 

PotrinOS  (fincca  di  monti  ftar/oni\  a  mountain 
near  Sinuesta  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

Petr&cdrli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  in 
the  modern  Perigord.  Their  country  contained 
iron-mines,  and  their  cbief  town  was  Vesunua 
(Peri<pu:ux). 

Petronlus,  C,  or  T.,  an  accomplished  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen 
companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded  as  director- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the  judge  whose 
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decision  upon  the  merits  of  any  proposed  scheme 
of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final  (JCUpaitim  arbiter). 
The  influence  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  Tigellinns:  he  was  accused  of  treason ; 
and  believing  that  destruction  was  inevitable,  he 
resolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  and  to  excite  ad* 
miration  by  the  frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  from 
time  tn  time  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lmndages.  During  the  intervals  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  him- 
self in  the  public  streets  of  Cumae,  where  these 
events  took  place ;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk 
from  exhaustion,  his  death  (a.  d.  66),  although 
compulsory,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
and  gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  despatched 
in  his  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  excesses. — A 
work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  title  Pe- 
tronii  A  rbitri  Salyricon^  which,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  fragments,  chiefly  in  prose, 
but  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry. 
It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  a  certain  Encolpius  and  his  companions 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  Naples  or  its  environs, 
are  made  a  vehicle  for  exposing  the  false  taste  and 
vices  of  the  age.  Unfortunately  the  vices  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  depicted  with  such  fi- 
delity that  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the 
obscenity  of  the  descriptions.  The  longest  section 
is  generally  known  as  the  Supper  of  Trimaldiio^ 
presenting  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gourmands  of  the  empire  wen 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in  interest 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian  Matron.  — 
A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  Satyricon.  Many  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petronius  mentioned  above; 
and  though  there  are  no  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  work  belongs  to  the  first  century,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Burmannus,  4 to.  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1709,  and  again  AmsL  1743. 

Peace  (n«vinj:  Piczi*a),  an  island  in  Moesia 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2  southern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  son  them  ly  was  also 
called  Pence,  but  more  commonly  the  Sacred  Mouth. 
This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  be  as  large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Peudni,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the 
KaAtamae,  and  took  their  name  from  the  island. 

Peacela,  Peucelaotis  (flfiw^Aa,  TltxmtXaArit : 
Pekhrii  or  PaJAoli).  n  city  and  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  India  intra  U an gem,  between  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Suastus. 

Peacesta*  (n«v*#Vra»),  a  Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Alexander 
in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Malli  in  India, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  (a.  c.  323)  he  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  his  government  of  Persia. 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  against  Anti- 
gonus  (317 — 316),  but  displayed  both  arrogance 
and  insubordination  in  these  campaigns.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes  by  the  Anjyraspida, 
Peucestas  fell  into  the  hands*  of  Antigonus,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  satrapy. 
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Penced*.  [Apulia.] 
PeuciaL  [Pbucb.] 

Phacium  (♦eU»or:  4tutu4s:  Alifaka\  a  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Hestiaeotis 
ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  N.E.  of  Limnaea. 

Phacussa  {+cuto\>a<ra :  Frausa),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  tea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

Fhaea  ( *<ud),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Crommyon 
in  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  skin  by  Theseus. 

Phaeaces  (♦oia*«r,  4>cdr]Kti),  a  fabulous  people 
immortalised  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Scheria  (2x*f"*)«  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  governed 
by  king  Alcinous.  [Alcinous.]  They  are  de- 
scribed  by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the  feast,  the 
lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their  name  p;is&ed 
into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons  of  luxurious  and 
sensual  habits.  Thus  a  glutton  is  called  Piaeeu 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  15. 24). — The  ancienU  identified 
the  Homeric  Scheria  with  Corcyra,  whence  the 
latter  is  called  by  the  poet*  Phaoada  telltu ;  but 
there  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  2  islands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria 
as  altogether  fabulous. 

Phaeax  (♦oia£),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades. 
N>me  critics  maintain  that  the  extant  speech  against 
Alcibiades,  commonly  attributed  to  Andocides  was 
written  by  Phaeax. 

Phaedon  (♦cuSwy),  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  probably  about  b.  c.  400,  and  was  brought 
to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away  from  his 
master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phaedon  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite  a 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Athens  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then  returned 
to  El  is,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy.  He  was  succeeded  by  PI  is  tan  us, 
after  whom  the  Elean  school  was  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  bears  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Phaedra  (4»euJ>a),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Paai- 
phoe  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  She  was 
the  stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ;  but  having  been  re- 
pulsed by  Hippolytus,  she  accused  him  to  Theseus 
of  having  attempted  her  dishonour.  After  the 
death  of  Hippolytus,  his  innocence  became  known 
to  his  father,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 
For  details  see  Hippolytus. 

Phacdriadea.  [Parnassus.] 

Phaedrlaa  (+ai5pio»),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Ar- 
cadia, S.W.  of  Megalopolis,  15  stadia  from  the 
Mesaenian  frontier. 

Phaedra*  (♦alo>o*.)  L  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  B.C.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  gods  (Utpl  <&»wr), 
of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  in  1806,  and  published,  by  Petersen, 
Hamb.  1833.  Cicero  was  largely  indebted  to  this 
work  for  the  materials  of  the  first  book  of  the  Dt 
A'a/wra  £kor«m,—&.  The  Latin  Fabulist,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  what  is  collected  or  inferred 
from  his  fables.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and 
was  brought  from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome, 
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where  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title 
of  his  work  is  Pkaedrt  Aug.  Lilarti  Fabulae  Atso- 
piae,  we  must  conclude  that  he  bad  belonged  to 
Augustus,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius 
he  appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
from  Sejanus.  The  fables  extant  under  the  name 
of  Phaedrus  are  97  in  number,  written  in  iambic 
verse,  and  distributed  into  5  books.  Most  of  the 
fables  are  transfusions  of  the  Aesopian  fables,  or 
those  which  pass  as  such,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expression  is  generally  clear  and  concise,  and  the 
language,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  pure  and 
correct  as  we  should  expect  from  a  Roman  writer 
of  the  Augustan  age.  But  Phaedrus  has  not  es- 
caped censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
model,  and  much  of  the  censure  is  just.  The  best 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are  not 
Aesopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  for  they 
refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much  later  period 
(v.  1,  8,  iii.  10) ;  and  Phaedrus  himself,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  5th  book,  intimates  that  he  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aesop  only  to  recommend 
his  verses. — There  is  also  another  collection  of  32 
fables,  attributed  to  Aesop,  and  entitled  Epitome 
fuWaniM,  which  was  first  published  at  Naples, 
in  1809,  by  Cassitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  collection.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine 
Roman  fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  considerable 
changes.  —  The  last  and  only  critical  edition  of 
Phaedrus  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1831. 

Phaenarete.  [Socrates.] 

Phaenlaa.  [PhaniarJ 

Phaestus  (*aicr6s :  ♦oierioi).  L  A  town  in 
the  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortyna,  20  stadia  from  the 
Aca,  with  a  port-town  Matala  or  Matalia,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid  Phaestus,  who 
came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
by  GtTtyna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Epimenidca, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  sarcasm.  — 9.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thcssaliotis. 

Phaethon  (4>a«0w»'),  that  is,  **  the  shining," 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as  a  proper 
name  for  Helios  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by  the  Ocean  id 
Clymene,  the  wife  of  M crops.  The  genealogy  of 
Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  writers, 
for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Gymcnns,  the  smi  of 
Helios,  by  Merope,  or  a  son  of  Helios  by  Prote, 
or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Helios  by  the  nymph  Rhode  or 
Rhodoa.  He  received  the  significant  name  of 
Phaethon  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
presumptuous  and  ambitious  enough  to  request  his 
father  to  allow  him  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to 
yield,  but  the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the 
horses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth,  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliadae  or  Phaetkun- 
tiaduy  who  bad  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber.  [Hxliadab.] 

Phaethontlades.  [Hkmadae.] 

n  n  4 
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Phaethusa.  [IIbliadak.] 

Phagres  (♦cfyprjt :  Or/an  or  Or/ana),  an  ancient 
and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierian*  in  Macedonia  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Pangaeon. 

Phalaeeus  (<t>dAai»coi).  L  Son  of  Onomarchus, 
aucceeded  his  uncle  Phayllus  aa  leader  of  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  a  a  351.  In-order 
to  secure  his  own  safety,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he"  wan  allowed  to  withdraw 
into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of  8000  merce- 
naries, leaving  the  unhappy  Phocians  to  their  fate, 
346.  Phalaeeus  now  assumed  the  part  of  a  mere 
leader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
find  him  engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  —  2.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  Phalaecia*  took  iu  name.  Five  of  his  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

Phalaeslae  (♦aAaio-foi),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  S. 
of  Megalopolis  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  stadia 
from  the  Lacnnian  frontier. 

Fhalanna  (■I'aAcu  v-u :  Gahaw atot :  Kuru»ljo!i\ 
a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thessaliau  district 
of  Hestiaeotis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  not 
far  from  Tempe. 

Phalanthus  (4><iXoi»ft>$),  son  of  Aracua,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheuiae,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  first  Messenion  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  permit  (See  Diet,  of  Antkj, 
art  Pariktxiae.)  As  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  under  Phalanthus,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Their  design  having  been  detected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  abont  u.c.  70b*. 
Phalanthus  was  afterwards  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum by  a  sedition,  and  ended  his  days  at  Brun- 
di.iiiim. 

Phalara  (to  <t>d\apa:  +aAap«vs),a  town  in  the 
Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis  on  the  Sinns  Ma- 
liacua,  served  as  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

Phalaria  (♦dAofit),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhnman  tyrant ;  but  we  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
reign  probably  commenced  about  B.  c  570,  and  is 
said  to  have  lasted  16  yean.  He  was  a  native  of 
Agrigentum,  aud  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  some  high  office  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself  to  assume 
a  despotic  authority.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  his  neighbours,  and  extended  his  power 
and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  more  frequently 
bv  stratagem  than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Tclemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron, 
most  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  celebrated 
than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
its  inventor  Perillua.  This  latter  story  has  much 
the  air  of  an  invention  of  later  times;  but  the  fame 
of  this  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind.  Pytk.  i.  1 85.)  That  poet 
also  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which 
clearly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a  barbarous 
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tyrant  was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all 
subsequent  writers,  until  a  very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import  But  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to  have 
existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradition  con- 
cerning Phalaris,  which  represented  him  as  a  man 
of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  disposition,  and 
only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or  occasional  cruelty, 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that 
he  appears  at  the  same  time  as  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  men  of 
letters.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  his  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  us  in  2  declamations  commonly 
ascribed  to  Luc  tan,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Pha- 
laris himself.  These  epistles  are  now  remembered 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  controversy  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  masterly  dissertation 
in  which  Bentley  exposed  their  spurioosness.  They 
are  evidently  the  composition  of  some  sophist; 
though  the  period  at  which  this  forgery  was  com- 
posed cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  author 
who  refers  to  them  is  Stobaeus.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1823. 

Phalarlum  (<t>a\dpiov\  a  fortress  named  after 
Phalaris  near  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a 
hilt  40  stadia  E.  of  the  river  Himcra. 

Phalasarna  (ra  **\dtTaptm)y  a  town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Crete. 

Phalerum  (♦aATjpo*':  4>oAt;p«vs),  the  most  R-ly 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly 
used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars.  Phalerum  is  usually  described  as 
the  most  E.-ly  of  the  3  harbours  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect  The 
names  of  the  3  harbours  in  the  peninsula  were 
Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia ;  while  Phalerum  lay 
S.E.  of  these  3,  nearer  the  city  at  Hagio*  Georgia*. 
After  the  establishment  by  Themistocles  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  Phalerum 
was  not  much  used;  but  it  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the  Pkalericm  Wall 
(+aAnpucop  T«i'xoi).  Paleron  or  Phalerus  was  also 
an  Attic  demits,  containing  temples  of  Zens,  De- 
meter,  and  other  deities. 

Phalorla  [*aXwpla),  a  fortified  town  of  Tbessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  N.  of  Tricca  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus. 

Phanae  (*awu,  ij  4Ws  lutpa;  C.M*tHeo\ 
the  S.  point  of  the  island  of  Chios,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Phanagoria  ( ♦owa-)  op*<a,  and  other  forms :  Pha- 
nagori,  Ru-,  near  Taman,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Strata  of  Kajfa),  a  Greek  city,  founded  b  v  a  co- 
lony of  Teians  under  Phanagoras,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  became  the 
great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic  between  the  coasts 
of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  and  the  countries  on  the  8. 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  chosen  by  the  kings 
of  Bosporus  as  their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apatnros,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  rich  in  olive  yards.  In  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding 
barluiriatis, 

Phanaroea  (Gavdpom),  a  great  plain  of  Pontns 
in  Asia  Minor,  enclosed  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Paryadrcs  on  the  E.,  and  Lithrus  and  Ophlirauson 
the  W.,  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pontus. 

Phanlaa  or  Phaenlas  (♦orfov,  *ai»foi),  of 
Eresos  in  Lesbos,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
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losopher,  the  immediate  disciple  of  Ariitotle,  and 
the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  336. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  hare  founded  a  distinct 
school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  diligent 
writer  upon  every  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logic, 
physics,  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quoted  by  later 
writers.  One  of  his  works  most  frequently  cited 
was  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  bearing 
the  title  of  Tlpvrdvui  'EpeVux. 

Phandclaa  (♦awaAiji),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  He  seems 
only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
'EfKcrti  1)  KaAoi.  The  work  was  upon  paederasteia; 
but  the  subject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  those  who  addicted 
themselves  to  the  practice.  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  which  describes  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  him  by  the 
'I  hracian  women.  The  fragments  of  Phanocies  are 
edited  by  Bach,  Philetae^  ffertneiianacti*,  at  que 
Pkamodu  Reliquiae ;  and  by  Schneidewin,  Delectus 
y'ofs.  Grate-  p.  158. 

Phanodemus  (4ajr<&ityiM),  the  author  of  one  of 
those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides.  His 
age  avnd  birthplace  are  uncertain,  but  we  know 
that  lie  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Haiicamasnis. 

Pbianote  {GardUtd),  a  fortified  town  of  Epirus 
in  Cbaonia  near  the  Illyrian  frontier. 

Ph-antasla  ( ♦curoo-ia),  one  of  those  numerous 
mythical  personages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of  Nicarthut, 
an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses. 

Phaon  (,+d*t>\  a  boatman  at  Mytilene,  i<  said 
to  have  been  orijrinally  an  ugly  old  miin  :  but  in 
consequence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  across  the 
sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddess  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  to  have  leapt 
from  the  Leucadion  rock,  when  he  slighted  her; 
but  this  well-known  story  vanishes  at  the  first 
approach  of  criticism.  [Sappho.] 

Pharae  (♦apai  or  *fyj<u).  L  (♦opoiswj  or 
p*6*\  an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Pierus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150 
from  Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
r*.  c  281.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae.  —  2.  (♦opa/rip,  ♦opaidrni,  ♦apdrijr  : 
Kalamata\  an  ancient  town  in  Messenia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
B.C.  180  Pharae  joined  the  Achaean  I«eague  to 
get  her  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Thuria  and 
Abia.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
—  8.  Originally  Phaxis  (*dpis:  ♦apiTiji,  +api- 
strifi),  a  town  in  Laconia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Etirotas,  S.  of  Sparta.  —4.  A  town  in  Crete, 
founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharae. 

Fharbaetflua  (*dp€at0oi:  Horheyt?  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nome*  Pharbacthites  iu  Lower 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tanis,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pe- 
1  u.Mac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Pharcadon  (♦afwo8wr),  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Pharit.   [Pharak,  No.  3.] 

Pharmacussae  (*apftaicovaatu).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyradhes  or  Megali  and 
Nikri  Kyrn  :  on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  Circe.  — 2.  Phannacusa  (*apu.aKovea\  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  120  stadia  from 
M  iletus,  where  king  Attalus  died,  and  where  Julius 
Caesar  wag  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  when  a  very 
young  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutarch  (Giea.  1,2). 

Pharnabaxus  (4apva.Ga£oi),  son  of  Pharnaces, 
succeeded  his  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont  In  ac.  411  and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  assistance  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subsequently 
Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power,  we  And 
Pharnabaxus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  374  Pharnabazus 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory 
proceedings  and  the  excessive  caution  of  Pbarna* 
baztis.  The  character  of  Pharnabaxus  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  generosity  and  openness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades  ;  but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
hands  of  others.    [  Ai.cibiadk.s.I 

Pharnaces  (♦a/wdaijT).  1.  King  of  Pontns, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  b.  c.  190.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a  disad- 
vantageous peace  in  1 79.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture  in  156. 
—  3.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mithridates,  the  Great 
whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
( Mithridatk8  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
to  Pompcy,  who  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Iktsporus  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
tinman  people.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seised  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  and 
the  lesser  Armenia.  He  defeated  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a  decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar,  thnt  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  VemL,  vidi, 
vici.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Pharnaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  slam  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  master's 
kingdom.  (Asandbr.J 

Phamacla  (<*apva>da :  Kheretoun  or  Kerasun- 
da\  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Polerooniacus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Ceriums,  probably  by  Pharnaces,  the 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and  peopled 
by  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
tyora.  It  bad  a  large  commerce  and  extensive 
fisheries  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iron- 
mines  of  the  Cbalybcs.    It  was  strongly  fortified, 
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mid  was  used  by  Mithri dates,  in  the  war  with 
Home,  for  the  place  of  refuge  of  his  harem. 

Pharsalus  (♦dp«raAot,  Ion.  ♦dpcrjAoi:  ♦aoo-e£- 
Xiot  :  Pkarta  or  Ferwla),  a  town  in  Tbessaly  in 
the  district  Thessaliotis,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Phthiotis,  W.  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Mt  Narthacius.  It  was  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  city,  and  contained  a  strongly  for- 
tified acropolis.  In  its  neighbourhood,  N.E.  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipens  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Theiidium. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  48,  which  made 
Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  PharsftHa,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Pharos  (+dpoi).  1.  (Pkarot  or  Raudhai-tlr 
fin,  i.  e.  Figijarden)*  a  small  island  off  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  sail  distant  from 
Aegyptna,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt  itself,  but 
the  river  Nile.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
planned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island  to  be  united  to 
the  coast  by  a  mole  7  stadia  in  length,  thus  form- 
ing the  2  harbours  of  the  city.  [Albxandria.] 
The  island  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower 
built  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  for  a 
light-house,  whence  the  name  of  pharu$  was  applied 
to  all  similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island  too 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  70  trans- 
lators of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
hence  called  the  Septua^int,  were  confined  till  their 
work  was  finished.  The  island  was  well  peopled, 
according  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen.— 2.  {Lcsina  or  Htar\  an  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Issa, 
with  a  Greek  city  of  the  same  name  (Civita  Vec- 
rAM,  Ru.),  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  under  Aemilius  Paulus,  but  probably 
rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Pharia. 

Pharfiali  (+apooVuw),  a  people  in  the  interior 
(prob.  nr.  the  W.  coast)  of  N.  Africa,  who  carried 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Mauritania. 

Phasaelis  (tcurcraA/s:  prob.  Jin-el-Futail),  a 
city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of 
Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

Phaaeli*  (♦otfuXlv,  ♦wnjAfnjj:  Tekrova,  Ru.), 
an  important  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia,  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Pam- 
phylia, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Solyma,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and  from  its  position, 
and  its  command  of  3  fine  harbours,  it  soon  gnined 
an  extensive  commerce.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycian  confederacy,  but  had  an  independent  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  It  became  afterwards  the 
head-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  S. 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed 
by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus;  and  though  the  city 
was  restored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
Phaselis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light  quick  vessels  called  a)dffijAi>«  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a  ship  appears  on  its 
coins. 

Phials  (♦S<m).  ] .  (Fax  or  Rioni)^  a  renowned 
river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the  Moscbici  M. 
(or  according  to  others  in  the  Caucasus,  where,  in 
fact,  its  chief  tributaries  rise),  and  flowed  W.-ward 
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I  through  the  plain  of  Colchis  into  the  E.  end  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  {Black  Ski),  after  receiving  several 
affluents,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  38  miles  above  its  mouth  for 
large  vessels,  and  for  small  onea  further  up,  aa  far 
as  fcarapnna  (Stiampan),  whence  goods  were  con- 
veyed in  4  days  across  the  Moscbici  M.  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  and  so  to  the  Caspian.    It  was 
spanned  by  120  bridges,  and  bad  many  towns 
upon  its  banks.    Its  waters  were  celebrated  for 
their  purity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a  very  marvellous  nature  ;  but  it  was  most 
famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  [Argonautab.]    Some  of  the 
early  geographers  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  afterwards  the  N.E  limit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and,  under  the  Romans 
it  was  regarded  as  the  N.  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  W.  Asia.   Another  notable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  it  has  given  name  to  the 
jtknitanl  (phasianus,  ipaffuwii,  Qaatayixbs  5pr«»), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greece 
from  iu  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still  found  in 
irreat  numbers.  —  When  the  geography  of  these 
regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  doubt  aa  to  the  identification 
of  certain  celebrated  names ;  and  thus  the  name 
Phasis,  like  A  raxes,  is  applied  to  different  rivers. 
The  most  important  of  these  variations  is  Xeno- 
phon's  application  of  the  name  Phasis  to  the  river 
A  raxes  in  Armenia.  (A  nab.  iv.  6.)— 2.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Mile- 
sians as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce,  and  used 
under  the  Kings  of  Pontus,  and  under  the  Romans, 
as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  Russian  fortified  sta- 
tion, under  the  name  of  PatL   Some  identify  it 
with  Sebaa to polis,  but  most  likely  incorrectly.— 3. 
There  was  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  island 
of  Taprobane  (  Ceylon), 

Phavorinux,  [Favorinur.] 

Phaylluj  («ovAAos).  L  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Sulamis,  b.  c.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense.  —  2.  A  Phocian,  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Pbocians  in 
the  Sacred  War,  352.  He  died  in  the  following 
year  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Phayllua 
made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  with  a 
far  more  lavish  hand  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  he  is  accused  of  bestowing  the  consecrated 
ornaments  upon  his  wife  and  mistresses. 

Phaxania  (Frzzau),  a  district  of  Libya  Interior. 
[Garamantbs.] 

Fhaxemon  (vafruav  :  prob.  Marmram),  a  city 
of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Amasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Pontus,  called 
Phaxemonltis  (na£tyior?rit),  which  lay  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Halys,  S.  of  Gaxelonitis,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Potnpey 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the 
district  was  called  Neapolltis ;  but  these  names 
seem  to  have  been  soon  dropt. 

Phea  (*«d,  fed,  ♦<of :  VeoTet),  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  with  a  harbour  situated 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Iardauus.  In  front  of  the  harbour  was  a 
small  island  called  Phcas  (+<l*$.) 
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Pheca  or  Phocadum,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly  in 

the  district  Hestiaeotia. 

Phegeua  (*iry«^»X  ^8  of  P»ophis  in  Arcadia, 
father  of  Alphesiboea  or  Arsinoe,  of  Pronons  and 
Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Axioa.  He  purified 
Alcmaeon  after  he  had  killed  hit  mother,  and  gave 
him  hie  daughter  Alphesiboea  in  marriage.  Alc- 
maeon presented  Alphesiboea  with  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Hannonia  ;  but  when  Alc- 
maeon afterwardi  wished  to  obtain  them  again  for 
his  new  wife  Call irr bog,  he  was  murdered  by  the 
*ona  of  Phegcus,  by  their  father's  command.  Phe- 
geus  was  himself  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the 
sons  of  Alcmaeon.    For  details  sea  Alcmakon. 

Phallus  (♦«\Aoj  or  +*\\6s:  4>«aa1tiji  :  Ru. 
near  Saaret),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a  moun- 
tain between  X  an  thus  and  Antiphellus  ;  the  latter 
having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Pbellus,  but  after- 
wards eclipsing  it 

PhellOaa,  a  small  island  near  Lesbos. 

Phemiua  (♦^uoj),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  son  of 
Terpius,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the  suitors 
in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

Phem6n6e  (+^ere'n),  a  mythical  Greek  poetess 
of  the  anU'-HomtTic  period,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first  priestess  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hexameter  verse. 
There  were  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Phemonoe,  like  the  old  religious  poem*  which  were 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the  other  my- 
thological bards. 

Pheneua  (♦«'►««  or  ♦mot :  *t»*drns  :  Fania), 
n  town  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Cyllene,  and  on  the  river  Aroanius.  Its  territory 
was  called  Fheneatls  (♦<i'*Stij).  There  were 
extensive  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  waters 
of  which  were  partly  carried  off  by  a  subterraneous 
c-missary,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Hercules.  The  town  was  of  great  antiquity. 
1 1  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pheneua.  It  contained 
a  strongly  fortified  acropolis  with  a  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia  ;  and  in  the  town  itself  were  the 
tombs  of  Iphicles  and  Myrtilus,  and  temples  of 
Hermes  and  Demeter. 

Pherae  (*»pa< :  4>tpalot :  Valestitto),  an  ancient 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Pelasgian 
plain,  W.  of  Mt.  Pelion,  S.W.of  the  lake  Boebeis, 
and  90  stadia  from  its  port-town  Pagasae  on  the 
Pagasaean  gulf.  Pherae  u  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on 
account  of  its  tyrants  who  extended  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  \vn%  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.  c.  374.  Jason 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  his  2  brothers  Polydorus 
and  Polyphron.  Tbe  former  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinated by  Polyphron.  Tbe  latter  was  murdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  367  by  his  wife  Tbebe  and  her  3  brothers. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  that  Pherae  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  gardens  and  country 
houses. 

Pherae.  [Pharar.] 

Phereerates  (+«p#*rpdr»i),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others    He  gained  bis  first  victory  at  43fl,  and 
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he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he  had 
been.  Crates  and  Pheiecrates  very  much  modified 
the  coarse  satire  and  vituperation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetry  bad  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a 
regular  plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Phe- 
recrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  from 
personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  that  he  attacked  Akibiades,  the  tragic  poet 
M elan th jus,  and  others.  He  invented  a  new  metre, 
which  was  named,  after  him,  the  FkerteraieoH. 
The  system  of  the  verse  is  {.  _  'L  w  v  -  _ 
which  may  he  best  explained  a*  a  choriambns,  with 
a  spondee  for  its  base,  and  a  long  syllable  for  its 
termination.  The  metre  is  verv  frequent  in  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example — Grata  Pyrrha  sub  anhro.  The 
extant  titles  of  the  plays  of  Pherecrntcs  are  18. 

Pherecydes  (♦*ptni/5ijf).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  island 
in  the  Aegean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher  or  rather 
theologian.  He  flourished  about  a  c.  544.  He  is 
said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  him  state  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  According  to  a  common  tradition  he 
died  of  the  lousy  disease  or  Morbus  Pedicnlosns  ; 
though  others  give  different  accounts  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  subject  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  sou).  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  views  in  a  work,  which  was  extant  in 
the  Alexandrian  period.  It  was  written  in  prose, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions.— 
2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Greek  logographers.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  the  5th  century  a  c.,  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus.  His  principal 
work  was  a  mythological  history  in  10  books.  It  be- 
gan with  a  theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  families 
of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  collected 
by  Slurtx,  Pktrtcydut  Fragment*,  Lips.  1824,  2nd 
ed. ;  and  by  C.  and  T.  MUller  in  Fragment*  Hi* 
toriciim  GraeeortntL,  vol.  L 

Phercs  ( ♦f'pi?*).  L  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
and  brother  of  Aeson  and  Amythaon ;  he  was 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Admetus,  Lycgrgus,  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
riapis.  He  was  believed  to  have  founded  the  town 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.— 2.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea. 

Pherctiodea  (tf/nrriao'ns),  i.  e.  a  son  of  Pheres, 
is  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

Pheretlma  (*«p«Tipa),  wife  of  Battus  I II,  and 
mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings  of  Cy- 
rene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  tbe  Bar- 
caeans  [Battiadar,  No.  6],  Phcretima  fled  into 
Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius  Hyttas- 
pis,  and  representing  that  the  death  of  Arcesilaus 
had  been  the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  the 
Persians,  she  induced  him  to  avenge  it.  On  the 
capture  of  Barca  by  the  Persian  army,  she  caused 
those  who  had  the  principal  share  in  her  son's 
murder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasts  of 
their  wives  to  be  cut  off.  Pheretima  then  returned 
to  Egypt,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a  painful 
and  loathsome  disease. 

Pheron  or  Pheres  ({•cows-,  *'p«j),  king  of 
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Ktrypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited  with 
blindness,  an  hereditary  compliant,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  preferred  in  Herodotus  it 
was  a  punishment  for  hu  presumptuous  impiety  in 
throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  he  was  cured ;  and  he  dedi- 
cated an  obelisk  at  Heliopolii  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  Pliny  tells  us  that  this  obelisk,  together 
with  another  also  made  bj  him  but  broken  in  its 
removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hilL 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus, 
or  N  encore  us,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same  word 
as  Pharaoh. 

Phidias  (+€i5i'aj),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was  bora  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a  statuary  about  4G4,  and  one  of 
his  first  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus,  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
must  have  established  his  reputation  ;  but  it 
surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions  of  his 
own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 
principal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up,  but  gave 
him  the  oversight  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  works  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Parthenon,  on  which,  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion,  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ;  but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnificent  shrine, 
was  the  work  of  the  artists  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  438.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia, 
which  he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4  or  5  years  from  437  to 
434  or  433,  during  which  time  he  finished  his 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron, 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  The 
j«rty  opposed  to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  power- 
ful to  be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia.  [Pericles.] 
Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  the  gold  Itad  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusers  then 
charged  Phidias  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield 
of  the  goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  from  disease,  in  432. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenians  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  to  which  reference  has 
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already  been  made.   This  statue  was  of  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chiyse/ejihantine, 
that  is,  the  statue  was  formed  of  plates  of  ivory 
laid  upon  a  core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh 
parts,  while  the  drapery  and  other  ornaments  were 
of  solid  gold.    The  statue  stood  in  the  foremost 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (prvdomus).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  her  spear  in  her 
left  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  4  cubits  high  in 
her  right :  she  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had 
a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.   The  height  of  the  statue  was 
26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet,  including  the  base. 
The  eyes  were  of  a  kind  of  marble,  nearly  resembling 
ivory,  perhaps  painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ; 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement 
which  is  frequently  made,  that  they  were  of  pre- 
cious stones.    The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  the 
statue,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at 
pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  40 
talents  (ii.  13).  —  Still  more  celebrated  than  his 
1  statue  of  Athena  was  the  colossal  ivory  and  gold 
1  statue  of  Zeus,  which  Phidias  made  for  the  great 
temple  of  this  god,  in  the  Ahi*  or  sacred  grove  at 
Olympia.  This  statue  was  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece, not  only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  range 
of  Grecian  art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much 
as  a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed  in 
the  prodomtu  or  front  chamr>er  of  the  temple, 
directly  facing  the  entrance.    It  was  only  visible, 
however,  on  great  festivals  at  other  times  it  was 
concealed  by  a  magnificent  curtain.    The  god 
was  represented  ns  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  stones,  and 
colours,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  holding  in 
bis  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory, 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a  •centre,  which 
was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.   The  throne  was  brilliant 
both  with  gold  and  stones,  and  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  was  ornamented  with  figures  both 
painted  and  sculptured.   The  statue  almost  reached 
to  the  roof,  which  was  about  60  feet  in  height. 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this, 
his  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in  con- 
flicts with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants  but  having 
laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned  as  a. 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  ruling 
with  a  nod  the  subject  world.    It  is  related  that 
when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model  he  meant  to 
follow  in  making  his  statue,  he  replied  that  of 
Homer  (//.  i.  528—530).    The  imitation  of  this 
passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small  aid  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  (Paradise  Lott,  UL  1 35— 137) : 

'  Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial 
filPd 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Th« 
dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  a.  n.  475. — The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal  beauty,  and  that  of 
the  tuUittutt  order,  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities,  and  of  subjects  connected  with  their 
worship.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himself 
free  from  the  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  which,  by 
a  sort  of  religious  precedent,  had  fettered  his  pro- 
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of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  descended  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  any  bnman  model,  however  beautiful  ; 
he  never  represented  that  distorted  action,  or  ex- 
pressed that  vehement  passion,  which  lie  beyond 
the  limits  of  repose;  nor  did  he  ever  approach  to 
that  almost  meretricious  grace,  by  which  some  of 
his  greatest  followers,  if  they  did  not  corrupt  the 
art  themselves,  gave  the  occasion  for  its  corruption 
in  the  hands  of  their  less  gifted  and  spiritual  imi- 
tators. 

Phidippldes  orPhilippIdes  (*ci5nnri'87ji,  +iAi»- 
x/5r>r),  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  ac  490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  re- 
lated that  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Pan  on  Alt  Partbenium,  near  Tegea,  nnd 
that  the  god  bad  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
they  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  friend,  and  ever  would  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  after  the  bottle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
and  a  torch-race. 

Phidon  (QtlSwv).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidaa,  and 
king  of  Argot,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argot 
over  Cleonae,  Polios,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Troexen, 
and  Aegina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Pisans  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eieans  from 
their  usurped  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  themselves. 
The  invitation  quite  (ell  in  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispos- 
sessing the  Eieans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 
with  the  Pisans  •  but  the  Eieans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 
Phidon;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  we 
have  no  information.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
which,  through  his  influence,  became  prevalent  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  it 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Phidon  was 
struck  in  Aegina ;  but  there  seems  good  reason  for 
believing  that  what  Phidon  did  was  done  in  Argot, 
and  nowhere  else, —  that  **  Phidonian  measures" 
probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the  specific  name  of 
Aeginetan  until  there  was  another  scale  in  vogue, 
the  Euboic,  from  which  to  distinguish  them, — and 
that  both  the  epithets  were  derived,  not  from  the 
place  where  the  scale  first  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
them  most  generally  known, — in  the  one  case  the 
Aeginetans,  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitant*  of 
Chalcis  and  Ere  trio.— 2.  An  ancient  Corinthian 
legislator  of  uncertain  date. 

Phigalia  (4><7oAia,  ♦rydA«ia,  ♦ryaA/a:  4>rya- 
Ac6r  :  PaolUta ),  at  a  later  time  called  Phialia,  a 
town  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
of  Messcnia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  Lyiuax. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans  n.  c  559,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Phigalians  with  the 
help  of  the  Orcsthasians.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  Leagues.  —  Phigalia  however  owes  its 
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celebrity  in  modern  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  6* 
miles  N.E.  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mt.  Cotyliun. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contemporary 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius,  or  the  Deliverer, 
because  the  god  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  pestilence  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pansnnias  describes  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still 
standing.  lu  1812  the  friete  round  the  interior 
of  the  inner  eella  was  discovered,  containing  a 
series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and  of 
the  Greek§  and  the  Amazons.  Their  height  is  a 
little  more  than  2  feet,  and  their  total  length  is 
100  feet.  They  were  found  on  the  ground  under 
the  spot  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  fall,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
still  preserved,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Phigatia*  MarbU$.  They  arc  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

Phil  a  (♦fAo),  daughter  of  An  ti  pater,  the  regent 
of  Macedonia,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  virtuous  women  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  She  was  married  to  Craterus  in  a  a  322, 
and  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  who  survived  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a  year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus.  She  shared  with  her  husband  his  various 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  but  when  he  was  expelled 
from  Macedonia  in  287,  the  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life  at  Cassandrea,  unable  to  bear  this  unexpected 
reverse.  She  left  2  children  by  Demetrius  ;  Anti- 
gonus,  sumamed  Gonatas,  who  became  king  of 
Macedonia;  and  a  daughter,  Stratonice,  married 
first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterwards  to  his  ton  Antio- 
chus, 

Phila  (*/Aa :  ♦lAaToj,  ♦.AdVuf).  1  A  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated  on  a 
steep  bill  on  the  Peneus  between  Dium  and  Tempo 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  Phila.  —  2. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the 
Sloechades. 

Philadelphoa  (*i\ilt\<pot),  a  surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeus  II.  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolkmakvh]  and  of 
Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergamum  [Attalub]. 

Philaeni  (♦iAojpot),  2  brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  story  is  told.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2  territories.  The  Philaeni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  further  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused  them  of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a  boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand. 
Should  they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
|  far  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an  ex- 
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tension  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The  Phi- 
laeni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thaginians paid  high  honours  to  their  memory,  and 
erected  altars  to  them  where  they  bad  died ;  and 
from  these,  even  long  after  all  traces  of  them  had 
vanished,  the  place  still  continued  to  be  called 
**  The  Altars  of  the  Philaeni.™  Our  main  authority 
for  this  story  is  Sallust,  who  probably  derived  his 
information  from  African  traditions  during  the 
time  that  he  was  proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at 
least  300  years  after  the  event.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name  by 
which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known  to 
us  —  ♦fAowoi,  or  lovers  of  praise  —  seems  clearly 
to  have  Wen  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

Philagrlttl  (+tKdypto$),  a  Greek  medical  writer, 
born  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  before  Oriba- 
sius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Philammon  (*iAaV/Jsf»),  *  mythical  poet  and 
musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  wn*  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Leuconoe.  By  the  nymph  Agriope, 
who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  be  became  the  father  of 
Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with 
the  music  of  the  cithara.  He  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  choruses  of  girls,  who,  in  the  Delphian 
worship  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  births  of  Latona,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo.  I'ausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysotfaemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was  Phi- 
lammon, and  the  next  after  him  his  son  Thamyris. 

Philargyrlua  Junius,  or  Fhilargymj,  or  Ju- 
nllius  Flagriua,  an  early  commentator  upon  Vir- 
gil, who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
His  observations  are  less  elaborate  than  those  of 
Sen-jus,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
condition.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  They  are  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Virgil  by  Burmann. 

Pbile  or  Philea,  Manuel  (MavoiA)\  6  *t\ys),  a 
Byaantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  wn*  bom 
about  a.  n.  1275,  and  died  about  1 340.  His  poem, 
Dt  Animaiimm  Proprietatr,  chiefly  extracted  from 
Aelian,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.  Khen.  1739  ; 
and  his  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wemadorf,  Lips.  1 768. 

PbilSas  {♦iA#ot),a  Greek  geographer  of  Athens, 
whose  time  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Pe- 
riplus,  which  was  divided  into  2  parts,  one  on  Amu, 
and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Philemon  (+i\4/u»r).  I.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a  time,"Zeus 
and  Hermes,  assuming  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
mortals,  visited  Phrygia ;  but  no  one  was  willing 
to  receive  the  strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  was  opened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  rewarded 
the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a  sudden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zens  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and 
then  metamorphosed  them  into  trees.  —  2.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son 
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of  Damon,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  COicia,  but  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  received 
the  citiaenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander.  whom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  exhibit 
about  a.  c.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  second 
in  celebrity;  and  he  share*  with  Menander 
the  honour  of  its  invention,  or  rather  of  reducing 


it  to  a  regular  form.    Philemon  lived  nearly 

of  his  death  is  dif- 


100  years.  The 
ferently  related j  some  ascribing  it  to  excessive 
laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident ;  others  to  joy  at 
obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest;  while 
another  story  represents  him  aa  quietly  called 
away  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his 
last  and  best  work.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as 
a  poet,  yet  be  was  a  greater  favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the 
dramatic  contests.  [Mbnandbr.]  The  extant 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  much  liveliness, 
wit,  elegance,  and  practical  knowledge  of  life. 
His  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  been  love  in- 
trigues, and  his  characters  were  the  standing  ones 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Plautns  and 
Terence  hare  made  us  familiar.  The  number  of 
his  plays  was  97  ;  the  number  of  extant  titles, 
after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  are  rejected, 
amounts  to  about  63 ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  these  should  be  aligned  to  the  younger 
Philemon,  The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meineke,  in  his  Frag- 

BeroL  1841.— 


8.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a  poet  of  the  New 
Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  former,  in  whose  fame 
nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  has  bean  absorbed  ; 
so  that,  although  he  was  the  author  of  54  dramas, 
there  are  only  2  short  fragments,  and  not  one  title, 
quoted  expressly  under  bis  name.— 4.  The  author 
of  a  Assuror  T*xro\e7i«oV,  the  extant  portion  of 
which  was  first  edited  by  Burney,  Loud.  1812, 
and  uherwards  bT  Osann,  Berlin,  1821.  The  au- 
thor informs  us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  similar  Lexicon  by  the  Grammarian 
Ilyperechius.  The  work  ot'  Hypercchius  was  ar- 
ranged in  8  books,  according  to  the  8  dim-rent 
[tarts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon  was  a  meagre 
epitome  of  this  work ;  and  the  part  of  it  which  is 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd.  Hypercchius  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may 
probably  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

Philetaerua  (4>xA«Tcupor  ).  L  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a  native  of  Tieium  in 
I'aphlagonia,  and  an  eunuch.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Docimus,  the  general 
of  Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  that 
of  Lysimachns,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergnmus.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Lysimnchus  he  declared  in  favour  of 
Seleucus ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (a.  c. 
280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Asia 
to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independence.  At 
his  death  he  transmitted  the  government  of  Perga- 
mus, as  an  independent  state,  to  his  nephew  £u» 
menes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  appa- 
rently in  263.-2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy.   Some  said  he  was  the  third  son 
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of  Aristophanes,  bat  others  maintained  that  it  was 
Nicostratus.    He  wrote  21  play*. 

Philetas  (♦lAirrot),  of  Cos,  the  son  of  Tele- 
phuar.  a  distinguished  Alexandrian  poet  and  gram- 
marian, flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his  son, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia.  His  death  may  be 
placed  about  B.  c.  280.  Philetas  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  of  a  Tery  weak  constitution,  which 
at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study.  He 
was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an  object  for 
the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented 
him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent 
his  being  blown  away  by  a  strong  wind.  His 
poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac  Of  all  the  writers  in 
that  department  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after 
Callimachus  ;  to  whom  a  taste  less  pedantic  than 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him  ;  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments, 
he  escaped  the  snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affecta- 
tion. These  2  poets  formed  the  chief  models  for 
the  Roman  elegy :  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states, 
in  one  passage,  that  be  imitated  Philetas  in  prefer- 
ence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas  were 
chiefly  amatory,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  wag 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Bittia,  or,  as 
the  Latin  poets  give  the  name,  Battis.  Besides 
his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in  prose  on  grammar 
and  criticism.  His  most  important  grammatical 
work  was  entitled  'Atojcto.  The  fragments  of 
Philetas  hare  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  those 
of  Hermesianax  and  Phanoclea,  Halis  Sax.  1829. 

Philenj,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built  the 
Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satyrus,  and 
the  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa,  at  Priene.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  was  soon  after 
B.  c  353,  the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died  ;  that 
of  the  temple  at  Priene  must  have  been  about  20 
years  later. 

Philinua  (♦«\fvot).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towards  Carthage.  —  2.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  who  "calls  him  the  son  of  Nkostrntua,  and 
says  that  he  was  trierarch  with  him.  Three  ora- 
tions of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
rnariaru.  —  8.  A  Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Kmpirici,  probably  lived  m  the  3rd  century  a  c 
He  wrote  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection, and  also  one  on  botany. 

Pbilippi  (♦(\ianrot:  4>(Xflnr«6s,  ♦iAt«rfj<riof, 
+Ovm}r6t :  Filibah  or  FeW*jik\  a  celebrated  city 
in  Macedonia  adjecta  [see  p.  404,  a],  was  situated 
on  a  steep  height  of  ML  Pangaeut,  and  on  the 
river  Gangas  or  Gangites,  between  the  rivers 
Ncstus  and  Strymon.  It  was  founded  by  Philip 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  Crenides  (Kpjffisi), 
a  colony  of  the  Thajjans,  who  settled  here  on 
account  of  the  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Pbilippi  is  celebrated  in  history  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  here  by  Octa- 
vianus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.  c. 
42,  and  as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  55.  The  church 
at  Pbilippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  is  addressed  to  it  It  was  made  a  Koman 
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colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory  over  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  under  the  name  of  Col.  Augusta  Julia 
Pkilipfmuis ;  and  it  continued  to  be  under  the 
empire  a  flourishing  and  important  city.  Its  sea- 
port was  Datum  or  Datus  on  the  Strymon  re  gulf. 

Pbilippldea  (4»tA»nri8nt).  L  See  Phi  mm- 
dka.  —2.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philocles,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  6  principal  comic  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  323.  PhUippides  seems  to  have  de- 
served the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  tho 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  his  age,  defended  tho 
privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of  personal 
satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory :  similar 
talcs  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The 
number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  at  45.  There  are 
15  titles  extant. 

Philippopolis  (♦*iinr*Wi»:  Philippopoli),  an 
important  town  in  Thrace  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  on  the  site  of  a  place  previously  called 
Eumolpiaa  or  Poneropolis.  It  was  situated  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebrns  on  a  hill  with  3 
summits,  whence  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimon- 
tium.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense, and 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

Pbilippus  (4>U<tnrot).  I.  Minor  hutoriad 
persons.  L  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  P<-rd  icons  II.,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derdas.  The  rebels 
were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c  432.-2.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  will  te- 
trarch  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  of 
Augustus!  He  continued  to  reign  over  the  domi- 
nions thus  entrusted  to  his  charge  for  37  years 
(b.  c.  4 — a.  d.  34).  He  founded  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea,  snrnaraed  Paneas,  but  more  commonly  known 
us  Cuesarea  Phili  ppi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
[Cassarka,  No.  2.]— >8.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  Mariomne,  whose  proper  name  was  Herodes 
J'kilipput.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preceding  Philip.  He  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herod ias,  who  afterwards  divorced  him,  contrary 
to  the  Jewish  law,  and  married  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Antipas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt, 
xiv.  3;  Mark,  vi.  17  ;  Luke,  Hi.  19),  when  they 
speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argaeus,  was  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Cakanus  and  his  two  immediate  successors  (Coe- 
nus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  Per- 
diccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Philip 
left  a  son,  named  Aeropus,  who  succeeded  him.— • 
IX  Youngest  son  of  Amyntas  1 1.  and  Eurydice, 
reigned  b.  c.  359—336.  He  was  born  in  382,  and 
was  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  he  bad  been 
carried  as  a  hostage  by  Pelopidaa,  and  where  he 
received  a  moat  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Perdiccas  III,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  aa  regent 
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and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas  ;  liut 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  enabled  to  set 
abide  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  assume 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Maccdouia  was  beset 
by  dangers  on  every  side.  Its  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Illyrians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paeo- 
nians  on  the  N.,  while  Pausanias  and  Argaeus 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he 
sustained  the  failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a  stricter  military  discipline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned 
his  arms  against  Argaeus,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeon  ians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  immediately  afterwards  defeated 
the  Illyrians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which  they  lost  a  portion 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  had  Philip  delivered 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian  coast 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  withdrawn  his 
garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  had  declared  it  a 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported 
Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
nnd  his  continuing  to  hold  the  place  would  have 
interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peace  with 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon  this  important  town ;  and  ac- 
cordingly having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  and 
pained  possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken  it  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna.  After  the  captive  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a  struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  by  his  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
gave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  be  took  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  Soon 
after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  Tbasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  colonists,  he 
named  it  Pbilippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  From 
this  point  there  is  for  some  time  a  pause  in  the 
active  operations  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Me- 
thane after  a  lengthened  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  himself  lost  an  eye.  The  capture  of  this 
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place  wns  n  necessary  preliminary  in  any  movement 
towards  the  S.,  lying  as  it  did  between  him  and 
the  Thessoliau  border.  He  now  marched  into 
Tbeasaly  to  aid  the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophrun, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  Phocians  sent  a  force 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This 
victory  gave  Philip  the  ascendancy  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Pherae  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  government  and  then 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pa.M, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Athenian 
force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least  thought  it 
expedient  to  retire.  He  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
ascendancy  in  that  country  also.  Meanwhile  Philip's 
movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  dunger  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered  in  352) 
was  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  energetic  efforts  against  their  enemy;  but  be  did 
not  produce  much  effect  upon  the  Athenians.  In 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidiau 
cities.  Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for 
aid,  and  Demosthenes,  in  his  3  Olynthiac  orations, 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first  and  fruitless  in 
the  end.  In  the  course  of  3  years  Philip  gained 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of 
Olynthus  itself  in  347.  In  the  following  year 
(346)  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Athenians,  and 
straightway  marched  into  P  hoc  is,  and  brought  the 
Phocian  war  to  an  end.  The  Phocian  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  u  barbaric  nation, 
such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  character  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially  as  he  looked 
forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  in 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in  a  great 
national  confederacy.  Daring  the  next  few  year* 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  projects. 
From  342  to  340  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  under  his  power 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Perintnus  and  By- 
zantium; but  tbe  Athenians,  who  hod  long  viewed 
Philip's  aggrandisement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Phocion 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armament 
destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  the  cities 
(339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry  on  war 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  give 
himself  no  further  concern  about  tbe  affair*  of 
Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  were  treache- 
rously promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  339  the  Amphictyons  declared  «  ar 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  taken 
possession  of  a  district  of  the  sacred  land  ;  but  as 
the  general  the)'  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons  at 
their  next  meeting  in  338  conferred  upon  Philip 
the  command  of  their  army.  Philip  straight- 
way marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seised 
Elate*.  The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with 
alum;  they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influcixo 
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of  Demosthenes  iu  forming  an  alliance  with  the  1 
Thehans ;  but  their  united  array  was  defeated  by 
Philip  in  the  tnoiith  of  A ugust,  338,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Chneronea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dear  for  her 
resistance,  but  Athens  was  treated  with  more 
favour  than  she  could  have  expected.  Philip  now 
seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
cougress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  every  Grecian  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determined 
on,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  national  confederacy. 
In  337  Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Attolus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances  in  his  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia ;  and  though  they  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  they  continued  to  be  on  hostile 
terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
far  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not  neglected,  and 
early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
men  ion,  to  draw  over  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. 
But  in  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  murdered 
at  a  grand  festival  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
solemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  His  murderer  was  a  youth  of 
noble  blood,  named  Paumnias,  who  subbed  him 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assassin 
was  immediately  pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the 
royal  guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in 
vain  of  a  gross  outmge  offered  to  him  by  At  talus. 
Olympias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  [Olympias.] 
Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
24th  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip  had  a  great  number  of  wives 
and  concubines.  Besides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
we  may  mention.  1.  his  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illy- 
rian  princess,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phi  la, 
sister  of  Derdns  and  Machatas,  a  princess  of  Ely- 
miotis;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ;  4.  Philinna  of  LArisso,  the  mother 
of  Arrhidaeus  ;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cilbelos,  king 
of  Thrace;  G.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
king  of  Egypt  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  when 
she  married  Lagus.  To  these  numerous  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him.  He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind;  but  bis  passions, 
however  strong,  were  always  kept  in  subjection  to 
his  interests  and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond 
of  science  and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  liberal ;  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection  with 
Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  objects  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption;  but  when  we 
consider  his  humanity  and  generous  clemency,  we 
may  admit  that  be  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
even  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors  of  mankind.  —LIT.  The  name  of  Philip 
v»iu  Lx-stowcd  by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arr- 
hidaeus, the  bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  He  accordingly  appears  in  the 
list  of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.    For  bis 


1  life  and  reign  see  Arrhioakuh.  —  IY.  Eldest  con 
of  Cassander.  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
h.  c.  296.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder. —  V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  IL,  reigned  ac  220 — 178.  He 
was  only  8  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Demetrius  (229) ;  and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson, 
who,  though  be  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
bis  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Achoeans  and  Aratus  by  the  Aetolions,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3  years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished success  the  war  against  the  Aetolions. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a  distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  his  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  But  a  change 
came  over  his  character  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Aratus,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  iu  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ;  but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  adversary  iu 
Italy  to  send  any  powerful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolions.  It  was 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  alternate 
success;  but  as  Philip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolions,  the  bitter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Romans  likewise  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip, 
as  they  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  had  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
views  for  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  ai  the  Itomans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  on  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  3  and  4  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Fbimininus 
at  the  battle  of  Cynotcephalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [FtAMiNiNuaJ  By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  ( 1 96),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
alt  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
render his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  a 
sum  of  1000  talents.  Philip  was  now  effectually 
humbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  all-powerful  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  determined  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active 
preparations  for  this  purpose.    His  declining  ye^r* 
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were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  his  sons 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  ;  and  the  former  by  forged 
letters  at  length  persuaded  the  king  that  Demetrius 
was  plotting  against  his  life,  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  the  deepest  grief  and  re- 
morse, when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  hint.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Ilemetriu*,  and  died  shortly  after,  imprecating 
curses  upon  Perseus.  His  death  took  place  in  179, 
in  the  69th  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly 
42  year*. 

III.  Family  of  the  Marcii  PhilippL 

L  Q.  Mareiui  Philippus,  praetor  188,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he  car- 
ried on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the 
sal  tut  Marc  i as.  In  169  PhilipposJwas  consul  a 
2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the  war  to  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  but  accomplished  notliing  of  im- 
portance. [Psassus.]  Iii  164,  Philippus  was 
censor  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulas,  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  set  up  in  the  city  a  new  sun-dial.  —  2.  L. 
Marcius  Philippus,  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law, 
and  was  consul  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In 
this  year  Philippus  who  belonged  to  the  popular 
party,  opposed  with  the  greatest  vigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  vain  ;  (he  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterwards  Drusus  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  mistrust  and  suspicion ;  Philippus 
became  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pro- 
p  >Mtion  a  senatus  onsultum  was  passed,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  carried  against  the  auspices  [Dau- 
aua.]  In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Philippus  took  no  part  He  survived  the 
death  of  Sulla ;  and  he  is  mentioned  afterwards 
as  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Phi- 
lippus was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
his  time  (Hor.  Epitt.  i.  7.  46).  As  an  orator  he 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Crassus  and  An  te- 
nuis. He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
bis  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magniheence 
and  extent,  aud  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hortensius. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a  step-son  Oellius  Publicola  [PuB- 
liloi.a).  —  S.  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  56.  Upon  the  death  of 
C  Octavins,  the  father  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
married  his  widow  Atia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-father  of  Augustus,  Philippus  was  a  timid 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  close  connection  with 
Caesar's  family,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  civil 
wars;  and  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  be 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  step-son,  the  young 
Octavius,  from  accepting  the  inheritance  which  the 
dictator  had  left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step-son 
had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  restored  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  col<mnade,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  under  the  name  of  Port**, 


PHILISCUS. 

PMippi.  (Ctii  monimevla  PhUippi,  Ov.  Fad. 
vi.  801.) 

IV.  Emperort  of  Home. 

L  M.  Julius  Philippui  L,  Roman  emperor 
a.d.  244—249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  hij<h 
rank.    He  accompanied  Qordiauus  III.  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  excellent  Misitheus  [MimthkunJ  he  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of  praetorian  praefect. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  his  high 
office  to  excite  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  assassinated  Gordian,  and  proclaimed 
Philippus  emperor,  244.    Philippus  proclaimed  hi* 
son  Caesar,  concluded  a  disgraceful  peace  with 
Sapor,  founded  the  city  of  Pbilippopolis,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.    In  245  he  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a  successful  war  ngainst  the  Carpi,  on 
the  Danube.    In  248.  rebellions,  headed  by  Iota- 
pinus  and  Marinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
the  Ka*t  and  in  Moesia.   Both  pretenders  speedily 
perished,  but  Decius  having  been  despatched  to 
recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon  Italy. 
Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  encounter  his  rival, 
was  slain  near  Verona  cither  in  battle  or  by  his  own 
soldiers.    The  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibition  of  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  with  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  splendour,  since  Rome  bad  now. 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (a.D.  248).— 
2  M.  Julius  Philippus  II.,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  7  at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  father, 
bv  whom  be  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  and  3  years 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Augustus. 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosimut,  at  the 
battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  according  to  Victor, 
at  Rome  by  the  praetorians,  w  hen  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  Literary. 

t  Of  Medma,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  His  observations, 
which  were  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in 
Locris,  were  used  by  the  astronomers  llipparchus, 
Oeminusthe  Rhodian,  and  Ptolemy.— %.  Of  Tbea- 
saJonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besides  com- 
posing a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  com- 
piled one  of  the  ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The 
whole  number  of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  fn  the 
Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  90;  but  of  these,  6 
(No*.  36—41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Luciltiua, 
and  a  few  others  arc  manifestly  borrowed  from 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  Anihoiopy  ('  Av$o\tryia)  of  Philip,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  of  Philip.  The 
earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to  be  Philodemus,  the 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Automedon. 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nerva.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Trajan. 

Fhiliacuj  (*iAi<r<coi).  L  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
must  have  flourished  about  B.  c.  4  UO,  or  a  little  later, 
as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Parrhasius.  —  2.  Of 
M.letus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  and  the  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  life  of  the  orator  Lycurgua, 
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end  on  epitaph  on  Lysias.— 8.  Of  Aegina,  a  cynic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
and  the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  grammar. — 4.  Of 
Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of 
the  7  who  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandria, 
wiu  also  a  piie»t  of  Dionysus,  and  in  that  character 
he  was  pre  lent  at  the  coronation  procession  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  in  ac  284.  He  wrote  42 
dramas.*— 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a  sculptor,  •arernl  of 
whose  works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
adjoining  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Home.  One  of 
ihe»e  statues  was  that  of  the  god  himself:  the 
others  were  La  tons  and  Diana,  the  9  Muses,  and 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He 

Srobably  lired  about  a.  c,  146.  The  group  of 
fuses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cuss i us  at  Tivoli,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Others  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence,  known 
as  the  Apollino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of  Philiscus. 
Philistlnae  Fosses.  [Pa  bus.] 
Philistlon  (♦lAiffiW).  1.  Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 
nesia, a  mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  about  a.  D.  7*  He  was  an  actor,  as 
well  as  a  writer  of  mim— t  and  is  said  to  have  died 
of  excessive  laughter. —2.  A  physician,  born  either 
at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  or  at  Locri 
Kpixephyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  and  the  astronomer  and  phy- 
sician Eudoxus,  and  therefore  must  hare  lived  in 
the  4  th  century  a.  a 

Phiiixtux  (<tuAt«rros),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
chonides  or  Archomenides,  was  born  probably 
about  b.  c.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high  hi  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  latter  entrusted  him 
with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.  But 
at  a  later  period  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  bis  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  from  Sicily.  He  at  first  re- 
tired to  Thurii,  but  afterwards  established  himself 
at  Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work 
which  has  given  celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  btter. 
He  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused  Plato 
to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion  also. 
Philistus  was  unfortunately  absent  from  Sicily, 
when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  356.  He  after- 
wards raised  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which  he  gave 
battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  countrymen. 
Philistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  historical  works  of  antiquity, 
though  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  2  portions 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  2  separate 
works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a  circum- 
stance which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  first  7  books  comprised  the  general 
history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
timet,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  the  Carthaginians,  B.  c.  406.  The  2nd  part, 
which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  1st,  contained  the 


history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  4  books,  and  thnt 
of  the  younger  in  2 :  the  latter  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. In  point  of  style  Philistus  is  represented 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  as  imi- 
tating and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides, 
though  still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model. 
The  fragments  of  Philistus  have  been  collected  by 
Gocller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  De  Situ  H 
Origin*  Syraauarum,  Lips.  1818,  and  by  C.  Miil- 
ler,  in  the  Fragmenta  Hittoricomm  Graeeoruw% 
Paris,  1841. 

Philo  (+l\mv).  L  An  Academic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple  of  Clitoma- 
chus.    After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithri- 
dates  be  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  hearers.— 2.  Byblittl,  also  called 
Hkrknnius  Byblius,  a  Roman  grammarian,  and 
a  native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his  patronymic 
indicates,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.    He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidas  and  others  ;  but  his  name  is  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  translation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  consider- 
able fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Euscbius. 
[Sanchuniathon.]  —  S.  Of  Byzantium,  a  cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  flourished  about  B.  c  146.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  military  engineering,  of  which  the  4th  and  5th 
books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Veierum  Matkematieorum  Opera,  of  Thevonot, 
Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  attributed  to  this  Philo 
a  work  On  tie  Seven  Wonder*  of  the  World;  but 
this  work  must  have  been  written  at  a  later  time. 
The  7  wonders  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume,  from 
the  prooemium,  the  Mausoleum  ;  but  the  last  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.    Edited  by  Orelli,  Lips. 
1816.  — 4.  Judaeua,  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  descended  from  a  priestly  family  of 
distinction.    He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  d.  40)  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacted  from 
the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror.   We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.  His  most  important  works 
treat  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  are  generally 
cited  under  different  titles.    His  great  object  was 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  ont 
the  conformity  between  the  two.    He  maintained 
thnt  the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  Utter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
philosophy.    The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Manger, 'Lond.  1742,  2  vols,  fo.  —  5.  A  Mega- 
rian  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a  friend  of  Zeno.  —  8.  Of  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  celebrated  physician,  frequently  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others. — 7.  Artiata.  ( 1 ).  Son  of  Anti- 
pater,  a  statuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  made  the  statue  of  Hephae- 
stiou,  and  also  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ourios,  which 
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stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance 

of  the  Bosporus,  near  Cbalcedon,  and  fanned  an 
important  landmark  for  tailors.  It  was  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (»•  Verr.  iv.  58),  and  the 
base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times,  bearing 
an  inacription  of  8  elegiac  veraea.  — (2.)  A  very 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  nlwut  B.  c.  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 
He  also  constructed  for  the  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycurgus,  a  basin  (armamenta- 
rium) in  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
bulla. 

Philo,  Q.  Publillus,  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  auther  of  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  B.  c.  339,  with  Ti.  Aemilius  Mamercinus, 
and  defeated  the  lot  tins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  the  tame  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
his  colleague  Aemilius  Mamercinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebrated  PuUiltae  Leye*,  which 
abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  on  equality 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  (Did. 
o/Amtiq.  art.  Publi/iae  begt*.)  In  337  Philo  was 
the  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Posturoius  Albums.  In  327  be  was  con- 
sul a  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  1st 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a  person  was 
invested  with  proconsular  power.  He  took  I'alae- 
polit  in  326.  In  320  he  was  consul  a  3rd  time, 
with  L.  Papiriut  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Samnitea. 

Philo,  L.  Veturlus.  L  L.,  consul  B.&  220, 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  and  censor  210 
with  P.  Liciniua  Craasus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 2.  L,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  2u7  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  HasdrubaL  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Bruttium.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  tent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news  of 
Hannibal's  defeat. 

Philochkres  (tikoxApV*)*  •  distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modern  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  ns 
the  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  distin- 
guished painters. 

Phildchdrus  (♦iAa'xop©0»  •  celebrated  Athe- 
nian writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  Attku,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Anti^onus 
Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  B.  c  260.  Hia  Atthit  consisted  of 
1 7  books,  and  related  the  history  of  Attica,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
B.C.  261.  The  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  the 
scholiasts,  lexicographers,  as  well  as  other  later 
authors.    He  also  wrote  many  other  works,  the 
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title*  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  the 
grnmmariuns.    The  fragments  of  Philochorus  luive 
been  published  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811,  and  by 
M tiller,  Paris,  1841. 

PbilSclea  (♦iXacA^t),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
the  sister's  son  of  Aeschylus;  hit  father's  name 
was  Pbilopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
100  tragedies.  In  the  general  character  of  his 
plays  he  was  an  imitator  of  Aeschylus ;  and  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  master,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  be  gained  a  victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  utter  exhibited  hit 
Otdipu*  Tyraumiu,  a.  c  429.  Philocles  was  fre- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets. 

Philocritea  (♦lA^rpdVijj),  an  Athenian  orator, 
was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  in  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes. 

Philoctetea  (♦lAornfnji),  a  ton  of  Poeas 
(  whence  he  it  called  Poeanliad^  O  v.  MtL  xiii.  3 1 3) 
and  Demonassa,  tlie  most  celebrated  archer  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Methane, 
Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olison,  against  Troy, 
in  7  ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  left 
behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bite  of  a  snake  ;  and  Medon,  the  son  of 
Oiieus  and  Rhene,  undertook  the  command  of  his 
troops.  This  is  all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate 
of  Philoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  he  returned 
home  in  safety ;  but  the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  details  to  the  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  armour- 
bearer  of  Hercules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow, 
with  the  poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a 
reward  for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile  on  Mt.  Oeta,  where  Hercules  burnt  himself. 
Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  his 
voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in  the  island  of 
Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake.  This  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him  when  be  was  showing  to  the 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  he 
was  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Thymbraeus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out 
to  bis  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  hit  foot  was  not 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  hit  own  poisoned 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcer- 
ated, and  to  have  produced  such  an  intolerable 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  alone  on  the 
solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses 
and  Dioiuedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  us  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrow  s  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo 
sent  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
(or  Podaliriua,  or  both,  or  Aesculapius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and  ap- 
plied healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctetes  was  thus 
cured,  and  toon  after  slew  Paris,  w  hereupon  Troy 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks.  On  has  return 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petelia 
and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter  place  he  founded  a 
sanctuary  of  ApoUo  Alaeua,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  bow. 

Pbilodemus  {tiXHqpoi)  of  Gadara,  in  Pa- 
lestine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigrammatic 
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poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  Greek  An- 
thology containa  34  of  his  Epigrams,  which  ore 
chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory  character,  and  which 
c|uite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  concerning  the 
licentiousness  of  hit  matter  and  the  elegance  of  hia 
manner.  (Cic  m  Pis.  28, 29.)  Philodemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat,  L  2.  121.) 

Fhilolani  (♦»Arf\a©»),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  n  native  of  Croton  or  Ta- 
rentnm.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
the  instructor  of  Simmiaa  and  Cebes  at  Thebes, 
where  he  Rppears  to  hare  lived  many  years.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  earliest  successors  did  not  commit 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing ;  and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty 
uniformly  attributed  to  Philolmis.  He  composed 
a  work  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3  books, 
which  Plato  is  said  to  have  procured  at  the  cost  of 
100  minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  PhUolaos,  who  was  st  the  time  in 
deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story  repre- 
sent Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from  Philolaus 
or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of 
his  Timaeus. 

Philomela  (♦lAo/t^Aa),  daughter  of  king  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her 
brother-in-law  Terras,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
nightingale.  The  story  is  given  under  Tbrbus. 

Fbilomellum  or  Philomeium  (♦iAou^Aio*-,  or 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect  ♦tXo^ijo^:  ♦lAofwjAstft, 
Philotnelensis  or  Philomeliensis :  prob,  Ak-Skckr% 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Parorios,  on  the  borders  of 
Lvcaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have  been  named 
from  the  numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under 
Constantine,  it  belonged  to  Pisidia.  It  is  still 
found  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by 
tbe  name  of  Philomene. 

Philomelas  (♦iAo>flAei),  a  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the  person 
who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seixe  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of  the  temple 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Amphictyonic  forces,  a  c.  357.  He  commanded 
the  Phocians  during  the  early  years  nf  the  war, 
but  was  slain  in  battle  in  353.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchus. 

Phil&nldes  (♦iXcsrtfns),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes,  who  is 
said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistmtus 
his  chief  characters ;  but  the  best  modern  critics 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement, 
and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  several 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 
the  names  of  Callistratus  and  Philonides.  We 
learn  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact 
that  he  brought  out  his  early  plays  in  the  names  of 
other  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
tbe  Farabasit  of  the  Knights  (v.  51 4),  he  states 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
thought,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
profession,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  suffer 
from  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
had  shown  towards  other  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 
and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  Aristophanes  used 
the  name  of  Philonides,  probably,  for  tbe  CWs, 
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and  certainly  for  the  Wospi,  the  Proagoa,  the 
AntpkiaratUy  and  the  Frogs.  The  Daeta!ei»%  the 
Uaht/lcmians,  the  AcAamiaris,  the  Bird*,  and  the 
Lyustrata,  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callis- 
tratus. Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  have  brought  out 
in  his  own  name  are  the  A'asoxfe,  the  /Voce,  and 
the  Plutm. 

Philonome.  [Tbnbs.] 

Philopoemea  (♦tAoirofyMjv),  of  Megalopolis  iu 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ- 
ence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
among  the  Achaeans  a  military  spirit,  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  independence  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  born  about 
a.  c.  252.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citixen 
of  Mantinea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis. 
He  received  instruction  from  Ecdemus  and  Deiuo- 
phaucs,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic 
philosophy  under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  love  of  arms  and  his 
bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first  occurs 
in  history  in  b.  c.  222,  when  Megalopolis  was 
taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following  year 
(221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valour  at*  the 
battle  of  SellaAia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 
litary experience,  be  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry ;  and  in  208  he 
was  elected  strategus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
I  fugue.  In  this  year  he  defeated  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Lacedot'Rion,  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand.  In  201  he  was  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  league,  when  he  defeated  Nabis,  who 
had  succeeded  Maclianidas  as  tyrant  of  Laccdae- 
mon.  Soon  afterwards  Philopoemen  took  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  Gortyna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus till  194.  He  was  made  general  of  the  league 
in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  Actolian 
mercenaries.  Philopoemen  was  reelected  general 
of  the  league  several  times  afterwards;  but  thn 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abilities. 
The  Romans  were  now  in  fact  the  masters  of 
Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open  resistance  tn 
their  authority.  At  the  same  time  as  tbe  Romans 
still  recognised  in  words  the  independence  of  the 
league,  Philopoemen  offered  a  resolute  resistance  to 
all  their  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  affording 
them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was 
general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  raxed  the  walla 
and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abolished  tbe  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  and  compelled  the  citicens  to 
adopt  the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183 
the  Messenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
a  large  body  of  Messcnian  troops,  by  whom  he 
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wu  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Messene.  Here 
he  wa»  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  was  compelled 
by  Dinoc rates  to  drink  poison.  The  news  of  his 
death  filled  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  with  jrrief 
and  rage.  An  assembly  was  immediately  ht-ld  at 
Metropolis ;  Lycortas  was  chosen  general;  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Mesaenia,  which 
was  laid  waste  far  and  wide  ;  Dinocrates  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  Philopoemen  were 
conveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession;  and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honours  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  erected  in 
most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Pkilostephanua  (♦lAoffTt^arof),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
friend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus,  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  n.c  249. 

PhiloBtorgitu  (*«Ao<rToVyM>j),  a  native  of  Bo- 
ri»8tu  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  a.  p.  358. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Arms  in  300,  down  to  425.  Philostorgius  was 
an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Photitu. 

Philostratus  (♦lAiaroaToi),  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  are 
mentioned  3  persons  in  the  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. 1.  Son  of  Verne,  taught  at  Athens  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidas.  He 
could  not  however  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
was  not  born  till  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century. 
—2.  Flavins  Philostratus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
nnd  the  most  eminent  of  the  3,  was  born  about 
a.  D.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  younger  Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemnian.  Flavius 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Scverus,  hnd 
drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollotiius.  He  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippus  (244 — 249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  conic  down 
to  us:  —  1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (tA 
is  to?  Tvarda  'AwoWdvtor),  in  8  books.  [See 
ApoLLONiua,  No.  7.) — 2.  Lives  of  the  Sophists 
(Bloi  Zocpurrwr),  in  2  books,  contains  the  history 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Oorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philo- 
stratus in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  Hervlca 
or  Herdicus  ('HpwiKO,  'Hpvucbt),  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  tho 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines 
(EikoVss),  in  2  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing  work, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power  and 
variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of 
style,  fi.  Epistolae  ('EwtoToKal),  73  in  number, 
chiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  PhiliMtratus  are  by  Olcariux,  Lips.  1709, 
and  by  Kayser,  Turic  1844.  — 3.  Philostratus, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  men- 


tioned above,  was  a  son  of  Nerviantu  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously 
called  by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  Utter,  lie 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient distinction  at  the  early  age  of  24  to  receive 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rome,  but 
he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  among  others  one 
entitled  Imagines,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's 
work  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a  portion  is  still 
extant. 

Philotas  (4><A<jroff),  son  of  1  nrmeiuon,  enjoyed 
a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  halpot,  or  native  Macedonian  cavalry.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  Ora- 
nicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other  occasions;  hut 
in  a  c  330,  while  the  army  was  in  Drangiana,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a  plot  which  bad 
been  formed  by  a  Macedonian,  named  Dimnus, 
against  the  king's  life.  There  was  no  proof  of  his 
guilt;  but  a  confession  was  wrung  from  him  by 
the  torture,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  troops 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [Parminion.J 

Fhilotimai  (*iArfTif*os),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil  of 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  b.  c. 

PbiloxSaua  (+i\6t*vot).  L  A  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321.— 2.  Of 
Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyramhic 
poets  of  Greece,  was  born  u.  c  435  and  died  31J0, 
at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  reduced  to  slavery  in 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippides,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  dithy- 
rnmbic  poetry.  After  residing  some  years  at 
Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  where  be  speedily 
obtained  the  favour  of  Dionysius,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  his  court.  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysius,  and  was  cast  into  prison ;  an  act  of 
oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  tho 
wounded  vanity  of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Pbi- 
loxenus  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being 
asked  to  revise  one  of  them,  said  that  the  best 
wBy  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line 
through  the  whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the 
tyrant's  mistress  Galatea ;  but  this  looks  like  a 
fiction,  arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionysius;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus. —  Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenns  by  far  the  most  important 
was  his  Cyclops  or  Galatea,  the  loss  of  which  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus  also  wrote 
another  poem,  entitled  Deipmon  (AcTvror)  or  the 
Banquet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  of  which  we  have  more 
fragments  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  was  a 
most  minute  and  satirical  description  of  a  banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  luxury 
of  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Philoxenns  was  included 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music ;  but  we  have 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  hie- 
death.  —  S.  The  Lcucadian,  lived  at  Athens  about 
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the  same  time  u  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  gram- 
marians. Like  hie  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
Leucadian  wu  ridiculed  by  the  poeti  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  teems  to  hare  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
in  Sicily.  The  Leu  cad  tan  was  a  most  notorious 
parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debauchee  ;  bat 
he  seems  also  to  have  bad  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a  favourite  at  the 
tablet  which  he  frequented.  —  4.  A  celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Home, 
and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laconian 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a  Glo*$ary,  which  was  edited  by 
H.  Stephanas,  Paris,  1573.  —  6.  An  Aegyptian 
surgeon,  who  wrofc  several  valuable  volumes  on 
surgery.  He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ —6.  A  painter  of  Eretria,  the 
riisciple  of  N  ico mac h us,  who  painted  for  Cassandcr 
a  battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Phil  us,  Furlut.  L  P.,  was  consul  a.  c.  223 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  — 3. 
L.,  consul  1 36,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numan tines  C.  Hoetilius  Maucinut,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philus,  like  his  contempo- 
raries Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  and  Laeliua, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  Dt  RevMica, 

Philylllus  (♦iAuAAjoi),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  latter  port  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

Philyrel*  (+<Aipi)'* '  P">b.  the  little  island  off 
C.  Ze/rek,  E.  of  Keraaunt- Ada\  an  island  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Pontus),  E.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zcphyrium  {Ze/nk\  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Philyra. 

Philyrel  (♦»Avp«i),  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  Phily- 
rkih. 

Phineut  (+irtfa).  I.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus.  He  was  slain  by 
Perseus.  For  details  gee  Androiikda  and  Psa- 
khus.—  8.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Salmy- 
di-ssus  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to  Cleo- 
|iatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  by 
whom  he  had  2  children,  Oryithut  (Oarthus)  and 
Crambie  ;  but  their  names  are  different  in  the 
different  legends :  Ovid  calls  them  Polydectus  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  he  was  married  to  Idaea 
(some  call  her  Dia,  Kurytia,  or  Idothca),  by  whom 
he  again  had  2  sons,  Thy n us  and  Mariandynus. 
—  Phincus  was  a  blind  soothsayer,  who  bad  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo ;  but  the 
cause  of  his  blindness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
He  is  most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  bring 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second 
wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue,  whereupon  Phineus  put  out 
their  eyes,  or,  according  to  others,  exposed  them 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  ordered  them  to 
be  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged. 
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Whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the 
Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promised  to 
instruct  them  respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  from  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76,  a.]  Phineut  now  ex- 
plained to  the  Argonauts  the  further  coarse  they 
had  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them  against 
the  Symplegades.  According  to  another  story  the 
Argonauts,  on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phincus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle  there- 
upon ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  shun  by  Her- 
cules. The  latter  also  delivered  Cleopatra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ;  and  on  their  advice  he  also  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  back  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditions, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  the 
country  of  the  Bistones  or  Milchessians.  Those 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  tons,  add  that  they  had  their  tight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  or  by  Ac- 
sculapius. 

PhinSpolLi  (♦woVoAii),  a  town  in  Thrace  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinut  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus. 

Phintlaa  (♦orfas).  1.  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  tee  Damon.— 2. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Agathoclea  (b.  c.  289.)  He 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  whither  be  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Oela,  which  he 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Phintonis  Insula  (Itola  di  Fyo),  an  island 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Phlegethon  (♦At-^ft.y),  i.e.  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  tbe  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flowed 
riai m-H  instead  of  water. 

Phlegoa  (•A«'yeir),a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
was  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  he 
survived.  Tbe  only  2  works  of  Phlegon  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  small  treatise  on 
wonderful  events  (lltpl  9avfxaam¥\  and  another 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  (n«pl  nuxpo- 
£iov\  which  gives  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who 
bad  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  2  works  Phlegon  wrote 
many  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was  an 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  Ol.  1 
to  01.  229  (a.  d.  1 37).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon 
is  by  Westermann  in  his  Paradosographi,  Bruns- 
vig.  1839. 

Phlegra,  [Pallknx.] 

Phlegraei  Cam  pi  (tA  ♦Arypola  weSi'a,  or  $ 
4A*7pa:  Solfatura),  the  name  of  the  volcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Comae 
to  Capua,  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  Laboriae  or 
Laborinus  Campus,  either  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility,  which  occasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  in- 
ternal convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

PhlSgyas  (4>A«7<>ai),  son  of  Ares  and  Chryse 
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the  daughter  of  Halmus,  succeeded  Eteocles  in  flic 
government  of  Orchomcuos  in  Boeotia,  which  he 
called  after  himself  Phlegyantis.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aesculapius.  En- 
raged at  this,  Phlegyas  set  lire  to  the  temple  of  the 
God,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  con- 
demned him  to  severe  punishment  in  the  lower 
world.  Phlegyas  is  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a  branch  of 
the  Minyae,  who  emigrated  from  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis. 
Phliaala.  [Phlius.] 

Phlius  (♦A«o«5»,  -ovrra :  #Xt<t<not),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory  Phliaala  (♦Ateuria),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  \V.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Cleonae,  and 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Argot.  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  was  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coelossa,  Cameates,  Amntinus  and  Tricaranon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  was  Araethyrca,  which  the  inhabitants 
deserted,  and  afterwards  founded  Phliua;  while 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  a  migration,  but 
relates  that  the  town  was  first  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Araa,  an  autochthon,  afterwards  Ante- 
thyrea  from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  filially 
Phlius,  from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenus. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  inter- 
mingled, while  part  migrated  to  Sanios  and  Claxo- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

Phlygonlum  (♦a^toi  \  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Pbocian  war. 

Phocaea  (+»K<ua;  toa.n,  Phocaeensis:  the 
Ru.  called  KarajaFolaa,  i.  e.  Old  Folsia,  S.W.  of 
Fontjea  or  New  Foiia)^  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  Sinus  Elaiticus  (€r.  of  Fomget\  on  the  N.  from 
the  Sinus  Hennaeus  {<•'.  of  Smyrna),  on  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aeolis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ;  but  the  Cymaoans  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ionian  confederacy  on  the  condition 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2  excellent  har- 
bours Naustathmus  and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became 
celebrated  as  a  great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
ns  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  the  U "..  namely  Massii.ia  in  Gaul, 
and  the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  cele- 
brated, city  of  Maenaca  in  llinpania  Baetica. 
After  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3  ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ;  but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ;  when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
be»ieged  by  Ilarpalus,  they  embarked,  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Aetalia  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a  portion  of  the  emigrants 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recovered  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  is  proved  by  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Uomana,  when  they  plundered  it  under  the 
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praetor  Aemilius,  nfter  which  it  does  not  appear  as 
a  place  of  any  consequence  in  history. — Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  with  Pbocis,  or 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  former  *w«a*vs  and 
Phocaeensis,  with  those  of  the  latter,  and 
Phocensis :  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
hare  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is  often 
used  with  reference  to  Massilia  ;  and,  by  an 
amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  Afanetlle  still 
call  themselves  Phocaean*. 

Phdclon  (♦»*(•»»•),  the  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  P  hocus,  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  ft.  & 
40-2.  lie  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrates. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  first  time 
under  his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle 
of  Naxos  ;  but  he  was  not  employed  promi- 
nently in  any  capacity  for  many  years  after- 
wards. In  354  (according  to  others  in  SAO) 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  command  of  a 
small  force,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from 
Plutarchus.  tyrant  of  Eretria  ;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  ;  but 
he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mercenary 
supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  His  virtue 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  upright  motives.  When 
Alexander  was  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  335, 
Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes  for  his  invectives 
against  the  king  ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  comply  with 
Alexander's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  other  chief  orators  of  the  anti- Mace- 
donian party.  This  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecating 
his  resentment.  According  to  Plutarch,  there 
were  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex- 
ander refused  to  receive,  but  to  the  second  he 
gave  a  gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  prayer, 
chiefly  from  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it.  Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Pho- 
cion with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate 
his  friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents;  but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  availed 
himself  of  the  royal  favour  as  to  request  the  liberty 
of  certain  prisouers  at  Sard  is,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  with  all  the 
caustic  bitterness  which  characterised  him,  the 
proposal  for  war  with  Antipater.  Thus,  to  Hype- 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  when  he  would 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  answered, 
**  When  I  see  the  young  willing  to  keep  their 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealth,  and 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
money."  When  the  Piraeus  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon  in  318,  Phocion 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexander  to 
take  this  step ;  whereupon,  being  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonides,  he  fled,  with  several  of 
his  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  sent  them  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  fitther  Poly- 
sperchon.  The  latter,  willing  to  sacrifice  them 
as  a  poace  offering  to  the  Athenians  sent  them 
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back  to  Athens  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  would.  Here  Phocion  was  sentenced 
to  death.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  his  calm, 
and  dignified,  and  somewhat  contemptuous  bear- 
ing. When  some  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as 
he  passed  to  the  prison,  H  Will  no  one,"  said  he, 
44  check  this  fellow's  indecency?"  To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answered,  44  Only  that  he 
bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians."  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found 
insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
44  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said  Phocion  to  one 
of  his  friends, 44  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing."  He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
of  115.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  hare  repented 
of  their  conduct.  A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  hare  been  as  simple 
and  frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself;  but  he  wns 
less  fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thorough 
profligate,  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our  commend- 
ation of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his 
private  qualities.  His  fellow-citizens  may  hare 
been  degenerate,  but  be  made  no  effort  to  elevate 
them. 

Phocis  (t|  *<*xlt:  ♦smij«t  Horn.,  ♦«««'«  Herod., 
4>ui*«?f  Attic,  Phocenses  by  the  Romans),  a  country 
in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  Epicncmidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  E.  by 
Bocotia,  on  the  YV.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one 
time  it  possessed  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the 
Euboean  sea  with  the  seaport  Daphnus,  between 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the  fact 
of  iu  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its  chief 
mountain  was  Parnakrur,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  which  howerer  Cnkmis  on  its 
N.  frontier,  Cmphir  8.  of  Delphi,  and  Hklicon 
on  the  S  E.  frontier  all  belonged.  The  principal 
river  in  Phocis  was  the  CarHlffiUS,  the  valley  of 
which  contained  almost  the  only  fcrtilo  land  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
saean  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
we  find  mentioned  Lelcges,  Thracians,  Abantcs 
and  Hyante*.  Subsequently,  but  still  in  the  anti- 
historical  period,  the  Phlegyae,  an  Achaean  race,  a 
branch  of  the  Minyae  at  Orchoraenos,  took  pos- 
sew  ion  of  the  country  ;  and  from  this  time  the 
main  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achaean,  although  there  were  Dorian  settlements 
at  Delphi  and  Bui  is.  The  Phocians  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  eponymous  an- 
cestor Phocus  [Phocus], and  they  are  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  at  this  period  they  be- 
came involved  in  a  war,  called  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  took  part.  The  Thebans  had  long  been 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians  ;  and  as  tha 
latter  people  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cris- 
saean  plain,  which  the  Amphictyons  had  declared 
in  B.  a  585  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 


Amphictyons  to  impose  a  fine  upon  the  Phocians, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  declare  the  Phocian 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per- 
suaded by  Philomel  us,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
seize  Delphi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  &c.  357. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  10  years,  and  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  The 
Phocians  were  commanded  first  by  Phii.omrlur, 
a  c  357 — 353,  afterwards  by  his  brother  Ono- 
marcihs  353 — 352,  then  by  Phayllur,  the 
brother  of  the  2  preceding,  352 — 351,  and  finally 
by  Phalakcur,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  351  — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
mercenary  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  inflicted  the  roost  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  razed  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abae  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  inhabitants.  The  2  votes  which  they 
had  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away 
and  given  to  Philip. 

Phocra  (+<J«pa),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Muhtcha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Atlas. 

Phocus  (+»*<«).  1.  Son  of  Oroytion  of  Co- 
rinth, or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Tithorea  and  Mt.  Parnassus,  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  —  2.  Son 
of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  husband  of 
Asteria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Panopetis  and 
Crissus.  He  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Pelcus.  [Pklbls.]  According  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him.— 3.  Son  of  Phocion.  [Phocion.] 

Phocylldes  (femvAfSip),  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  born  n.  c. 
5G0.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic;  and  the  few 
fragments  of  it  which  we  possess  display  that  con- 
tempt for  birth  and  station,  mid  that  love  for  sub- 
stantial enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Ionian  character.  These  fragments,  which  are  IB 
in  number,  are  included  in  all  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  wefoifta  poueVriKOJ',  to  which  the 
nnme  of  Phocylides  is  attached,  but  which  it  un- 
doubtedly a  forgerv,  made  since  the  Christian  era. 

Phoebe  {*ol€vi  L  Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  became  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Asteria  and 
Lcto  (Lntona).— 2.  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
in  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or 
sun.— 3.  Daughter  of  Tyndareoa  and  Leda,  and  a 
sister  of  Ch  taemnestra.—  4.  Daughter  of  Lcucip- 
pus,  nnd  sister  of  Hilairn,  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  with  ber  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
became  by  Pollux  the  mother  of  Mncsileos. 
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Phoebldas  (♦oiffiSai),  a  Lacedaemonian,  who, 
in  B.  c.  382,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brother  Eudamidas, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus.  On  his  way 
l'hocbidas  halted  at  Thebe%  and  treacherously 
made  himself  master  of  the  Cadmea.  The  Lace- 
daemonians fined  Phoebidas  100,000  drachmas, 
but  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea, 
In  378  he  was  left  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at 
Thespiae,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Thebans. 

Phoebus  (♦ottos),  the  Bripht  or  Pure,  occurs  in 
Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth.  At  a 
later  time  when  Apollo  became  connected  with 
the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Phoenice  (fenrlrn :  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero :  +oiV»{,  pi.  ♦oI»'»**», 
fern.  +ou-mtra.  Phoenix,  Phoenfces :  also,  the  adj. 
Pniiicus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
+fiptl,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  oi  and  v: 
parts  of  the  Pashalicks  of  Acre  and  Aleppo),  a 
mtmtry  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
fmm  the  rirer  Elcotherus  (Nahrel-KeUr)  on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt.  Cannel  on  the  S„  and  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a  mountainous  strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10 
or  1*2  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lateral 
running  out  into  the  sea  in  bold  promon- 
i  divided  the  country  into  valleys,  which  are 
well  watered  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  I<ebanon, 
and  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Kleutherus  (Nahr-el-KMr)  ;  the  Sabbaticus 
(Artu)  ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (Kaditha)  ;  the 
Adonis  (iVaAr- Ibrahim),  S.  of  Byblus  ;  the  Lycus 
(Nahr-tl-Kelb)  N.  of  Berytus ;  the  Magoras  (AW- 
Beirut),  by  Berytus ;  the  Tamyras  (Mahr-d-Da- 
tnur),  between  Berytus  and  Sidon  ;  the  Leo,  or 
Bostrenua  (Nahr-ei-Auiu),  N.  of  Sidon  ;  the  great 
river  (IMany  and  Katimiyeh)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.S.W.  through  Coele-Syria,  and  then, 
turning  W.  wards,  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  which  some  call,  but  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity, the  Leontes ;  the  Bel  us,  or  Pagida  (Numan  or 
Jtahtrin)  by  Ptolemais,  and  the  Kishon  (Kiskon), 
N.  of  Mt.  Cnrmel.  Of  the  promontories  referred  to, 
omitting  a  number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Theu-prosopon  (Iftisusl \  3hmM\  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pr.  Album  (Rat-el- A  biad, 
i.  e.  Whit*  Cape),  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Mt.  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb- 
lus, Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrua,  and  Ptolema'is.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for  the  home 
of  great  maritime  states  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  both  in  time 
&nd  importance,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  world.  For  the  history  of  those  great 
cities,  see  Sidon,  Tyrua,  and  the  other  articles 
upon  them.  As  to  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  O.  T.  the  name  does 
not  occur  ;  the  people  seem  to  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  of  Canaanites,  and  they  are 
aleo  named  specifically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  Sidonians,  Giblitcs  (from  Gebal,  i.  e.  Byblus), 
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Smites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Ac    The  name  +©i- 
rfrn  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers,  as  early  as 
Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  abundance 
of  palm  trees  in  the  country  ((fxAvtZ,  the  date-palm\ 
and  by  others  from  the  purple-red  {<pcn>i(  >,  which 
was  obtained  from  a  fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a 
celebrated  article  of  Phoenician  commerce ;  be- 
sides the  mythical  derivation  from  Phoenix,  the 
brother  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  of  the  Semi- 
tic (Syro- Arabian )  race,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac    Their  written 
characters  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  ;  hence  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  letters.  Other 
inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are  ascribed  to 
them  ;  such  as  arithmetic,  astronomy,  navigation, 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  coining  of  money. 
That,  at  a  very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building 
and  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to 
Sidon ian  artists.    Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated  work 
of  Sanchuniathon.    In  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  of  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  already  a  great  maritime 
people.    Early  formed  into  settled  states,  supplied 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
placed  where  the  caravans  from  Arabia  and  the  E. 
came  upon  the  Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in 
metals,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  men- 
tioned.   Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  W. 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  our 
uwn  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.]  Within  the 
Mediterranean  they  planted  numerous  colonies,  on 
its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Carthago;  they  had  also  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.    In  the  E.  seas,  we 
have  records  of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  coast* 
of  Africa  under  the  kiugs  of  Egypt.  [Africa,  p. 
22,  b.]    They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans  ;  but  neither  these  conquest*,  nor  the 


rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their 
merce,  which  was  still  considerable  at  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ships  formed  the 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings  and  partly  of 
the  Romans.  [Sidon,  Tyrua,  Ac]  Under  the 
Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Syria ;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  erected, 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  province 
of  Phoenice  Libanesia  or  Libanensis. 

Phoenice  (♦oiWkij).  L  (FiniM),  an  important 
commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirus  in  the 
district  Chaonia,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Bothrotum,  in 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  country.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Justinian.— 2.  A  small  island  offGalha 
Narboncnsia,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 
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Phoenlclam  Mare  (to  *oiwIkiov  w4\ayos :  2i- 
cow'n  &dAaff<ra\  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Phoenice, 

Phocnicus  {boivucom;  +oivutoimos,+oivtKoitr- 
etot).  L  Also  Phoenix  (♦o/ri£),  a  harbour  on 
the  S.  of  Crete,  visited  by  St.  Paul  during  his  voy- 
age to  Rome.  (Acta,  xxvii.  12.)— 2.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Colone,  in  Messenia.— 8.  A  sea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera.— 4.  (Ckeimeh  or  Egri 
Liman  ?),  a  harbour  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mimas.— 5.  (DeliJdask,  Ru.),  a  flou- 
rishing city  in  the  S.  of  Lycia,  on  Mt  Olympus, 
with  a  harbour  below  it  It  is  often  called  Olym- 
pus. Having  become,  under  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Scrvilius  Isauricus. 

Phoenicia.  [Aeoliab  Insula k.] 

Phoenix  (♦oJfi{).  L  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agriope 
or  Tclenhassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  but  Homer 
makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.    Being  sent  by 
his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried 
off  by  Zeus,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.— 2.  Son  of  Arayntor 
by  Cleobute  or  Hippodamia,  and  king  of  the  Do- 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  His 
father  Amyntor  neglected  his  legitimate  wife,  and 
attached  himself  to  a  mistress ;  whereupon  Clcobule 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When 
Amyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix, 
who  shortly  afterwards  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phthia,  and 
entrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles,  whom  he  was  to 
educate.    He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  another 
tradition,  Phoenix  did  not  dishonour  his  father's 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  having 
made  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  father  put  out  his  eyes.    But  Peleus 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolcrous,  after  Lycomedes  had  called 
him  Pyrrhus.    Ncoptolemus  was  believed  to  hare 
buried  Phoenix  at  EYon  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Thessaly.— 3.  A  fabulous  bird  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herodotus  (ri.  73)  at 
Hcliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  500  years,  on  his  father's  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the 
Phoenix  was  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible ;  this 
egg  he  then  hollowed'out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.    It  is 
further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to  a  close, 
he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  he 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  of  it    As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  be,  like  his  predecessor, 
proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  and  burned  and 
buried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios. — Accord- 
ing to  a  story  which  has  gained  more  currency  in 
modern  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age  (some  say  600  and  others  14G1  years), 
committed  himself  to  the  flames — Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a  time,  and 
that  when  he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his 
body,  and  was  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place 
in  Egypt  after  a  life  of  7006  years.  —  Another 
modification  of  the  same  story  relates,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  500  years,  he 
built  for  himself  a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  tbem  there. 
Similiir  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  the  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  (♦ofjn{),  a  small  river  in  the  S.E.  of 
Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix.  [Phobnicur,  No.  1.] 

Phoetiae  or  Phytia  (<W«uu,  ♦oitIoi,  ♦tm'a, 
Thuc),  a  town  in  Acarnania  on  a  hill,  W.  of 
Stratus. 

Pholegandros  (*o\4yavSpos :  Polykandro),  an 
island  in  the  Aegaenn  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
cladi-s,  situated  between  Melos  and  Sicinoa. 

Ph515e  (♦oAoSj :  Ctfoao),  a  mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  being  a 
S.  continuation  of  Mt  Erymanthua,  in  which  the 


rivers  Selleis  and  Ladon  took  t 


heir  origin. 


It  is 


mentioned  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 

[PHOLUS.] 

PhSlua  (♦<JXo<),  a  Centaur,  a  son  of  Lilenus 
and  the  nymph  Melta.  He  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules.  The 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elia,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  called  Pholoc  after  him.  The 
details  of  his  story  are  given  on  p.  309,  a, 

Phorbantla.  [Axgates.] 

Phorbas  (+<V*a»).  1.  Son  of  Lnpithes  end 
Orsmome,  and  brother  of  Poriphos,  The  Rhodians, 
in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  him  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
uchua,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  stars-  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thessaly  to  Olenos,  where 
Alector,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pelops,  and  shared  bis  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  his  daughter  Diogcnia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyrmine, 
a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Augeas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  described  as  a  bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyae,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apollo. 

PhorcIdeB,  Phorcydes,  or  Phorcynldes,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gordons  and  Graeac.  [Goroonbs  and  Grabak.] 

Phorcus,  Phorcya,  or  Phorcyn  (+o>koi,  *o> 
aur,  vopavr).  1.  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  **  the  old  man  of  the  sea,*1  to  whom  a 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers  call 
him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Oe,  and  a  brother  of 
Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the  Graeae  and 
Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he  was  the  father 
of  Scylla.  —  2.  Son  of  Phacnops,  commander  of 
the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by  Ajax. 

Phonnldn  (+opnl*v).  £  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  the  sou  of  Asopius.  He 
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himself  particularly  in  the  command  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where  with  far 
inferior  force*  he  gained  some  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.C.  429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  A. -a ma- 
nia, and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  also 
gained  some  successes.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
ably temperate  habits,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.— 
8.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
is  tola  the  story  that  he  discoursed  for  several 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory 
asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  hitter 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Phormion. 

Phormis  or  Phormus  (+op/ur,  *6ppot ),  a  native 
of  Maenahis  in  Arcadin,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Gelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
both  under  Oelon  and  Hieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Epichnrmua,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular 
form  of  it. 

Phordnena  (♦oommut),  son  of  Inachus  and  the 
Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  of  Aegia- 
leus  nnd  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to 
the  nymph  Ijaodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writers  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  lasus,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  father's  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  among  themselves.  Phoroncus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Argos,  and  to  have  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a  city  which  was  called  after  htm  tuirv  *opo»- 
vik6*.  The  patronymic  Phoronides  is  sometimes 
used  for  Argives  in  general,  and  especially  to  de- 
signate Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

Phoronls  (*op«;r(i),  a  surname  of  Io,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  according  to 
others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

Photius  (+t&Ttos),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  9th  century,  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  nge.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzantine  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Bardas, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III,  then  n  minor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Photins  was  a  stormy  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Komish 
church  ;  and  Photins  thus  became  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  In  8b"7  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  favour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  wns  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
Leo  VI.,  and  wns  banished  to  a  monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works, 
several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  entitled  AfffMAlum  ku 
BM.olkcc*  {MvP,6€,€\or  1}  B,«Ww).    It  may 


be  described  as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient 
Greek  literature  by  a  scholar  of  immense  erudition 
and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while 
the  author  was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Assyria, 
at  the  request  of  Photius'  brother  Tarasius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had 
read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analyses  of 
or  extracts  from  280  volumes  ;  and  many  valuable 
works  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  account  which 
Photius  has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1 824 — 1 825.  Pho- 
tius was  also  the  author  of  a  Nomonmott,  and  of  a 
Lexicon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1808,  nnd  sultsequently  at  London, 
1 822,  from  the  papers  of  Porson.  Photius  like- 
wise wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  and  others  still  remain  in  MS. 

Phraata  (va  4>pdara,  nnd  other  forms),  a  great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in  time 
of  wnr,  lay  S.E.  of  Gaza,  near  the  river  Amardus. 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Verm  (OMpa),  which  was 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  same  place. 

Phraatacea,  king  of  Parthia.  [ ASMOH  XVI.] 

Phraatea,  the  name  of  4  kings  of  Parthia. 
[Arsacis  V.  VII.  XII.  XV.) 

Phxanaa  or  Phranxes  (♦pa»rfi}  or  *pxurrCnt\ 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzantine 
historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  important 
public  business  by  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  Phranza 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  wrote  his  Cknmico*.  This  work 
extends  from  1259  to  1477,  and  is  the  most  vain- 
able  authority  for  the  history  of  the  author's  time, 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1H38. 

Phraortei  (4>pao>r»J),  2nd  king  of  Media,  and 
son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  from 
B,c.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the  Persians, 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  was 
at  length  defeated  and  killed  while  laying  siege  to 
Minus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares. 

Phrlelom  (♦pfaio*-),  a  mountain  "in  the  E.  of 
Locris  near  Thermopylae. 

Phricdnia.  (Cvjhk:  Larijwa,  II.  2.J 

Phrixa  (Vfa,  tpltcu,  eplfsu:  Paleofanarv),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia  on  the  borders  of  Pisaiis, 
was  sitnated  upon  a  steep  hill  on  the  river  Alpheiis, 
and  was  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  was  (banded 
by  the  Minyae,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Phrixus. 

Phrixus  (*p/£oi),  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  stepmother.  I  no,  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Zeus ;  but  N.-phele  rescued  her  2  children, 
who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes,  Between 
Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea  which  was  called  nfter  her  the  Hellespont  ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  nun 
which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus  Phyxius  or  La- 
phystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  f**t- 
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ened  it  to  an  oak  tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares.  This 
fleece  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts.  [Jason.]  By  Chalciope  Phrixus 
became  the  father  of  Argus,  Melas,  Phrontis,  Cy- 
tisorus,  and  Preabon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old 
age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or  was  killed  by 
Aeetcs  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to 
Orthomenus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alinyen*. 

Fhlizu  a  river  in  Argolis,  which 

flows  into  the  Argolic  gulf  between  Tentenium  and 
Lerna, 

Phrygia  Mater,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped  in 
Phrygia. 

Pkrfgla  (+pvy(a:  +pv&  pi.  iptyit,  Phryx, 
Phryges),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  of 
very  different  extent  at  different  periods.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Phrygia  formed  the  E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Al  ysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  on  the  E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a  port  of  Phrygia)  and  Gelatin  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  With  reference  to  its  physical  geogra- 
phy, it  formed  the  W.  part  (as  Cappndocia  did  the 
E. )  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Akin  Minor, 
supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  Taurus  on  the  S-,  and  breaking  on  the  W. 
into  the  ridges  which  separate  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Hbrmuh,  the  Mabanozr,&c,  and  which  form 
the  headlands  of  the  W.  coast.  This  table-land 
itself  was  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  and  tributaries  of  the 
rivers  just  mentioned  in  its  W.  part,  and  in  its 
N.  part  by  those  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  Sanga- 
Rilh.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but 
in  the  S.  and  E.  the  streams  which  descend  from 
Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive  salt  marshes 
and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  famous,  as 
in  ancient  times,  for  their  manufactures  of  salt. 
The  Phrygians  were  a  distinct  and  remarkable 
people,  whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  antiquity.  They  claimed  a  very  high 
antiquity ;  and  according  to  the  amusing  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  absurd  experiment  of 
Psammeticbus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  sponta- 
neous speech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
have  been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where, Herodotus  mentions  a  Macedonian  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  iu  Mace- 
donia, under  the  name  of  Briges ;  and  later  writers 
add,  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  where  later  writers  tell 
us  of  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius 
and  AIidao.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  hopeless,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in 
times  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  the 
successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian  peoples,  as 
the  Tbyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians,  and  Tcucnons,  drove 
them  further  inland,  till,  from  this  cause,  and  per- 
haps too  by  the  conquests  of  the  Phrygian  kings 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  reached  the  Halys 
on  the  E.  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.    They  were  not, 
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c  riant  from  the  country  between  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mts.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent  changes, 
namely  Phrygia  Minor  or  Phrygia  Hellespontus. 
The  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croe- 
sus, and  formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syro-Grecian  empires  ;  but,  under  the  lust, 
the  N.E.  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and  the 
Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed 
the  W.  part  of  Galatia  ;  and  a  part  W.  of  this, 
containing  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangarius,  was  subjected  by  the  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia: this  last  portion  was  the  object  of  a  contest 
between  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but 
at  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (♦. 
Arbmrrof,  le.  tie  acquired  Phrygia),  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia 
was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochua  the  Great  in  n.c  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  passed 
to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus  III., 
and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
u.  c.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names:  the  in- 
land district  usually  understood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was  also  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  Proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lesser  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont ;  and  of  this  Great  or  Proper  Phrygia, 
the  N.  part  was  called,  as  just  stated,  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  and  the  S.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus, 
was  called,  from  it*  position,  Phrygia  Parorios 
(♦.  vaptpws).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in 
the  4  th  century,  the  hut  mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidicus,  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  ; 
and  the  S.W.  portion,  about  the  Maeonder,  to 
Caria  :  and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Sal  uteris,  on  the  E.,  with  Synnada  for  its  capital, 
and  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  W.,  extending  N. 
and  8.  from  Bithynia  to  Pamphylia.  —  Phrygia 
was  rich  in  products  of  every  kind.  Its  moun- 
tains furnished  gold  and  marble ;  its  valleys  oil  and 
wine  ;  the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  W.  afforded  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  S.E.  furnished  abun- 
dance of  salt. — In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  is  highly 
important.  The  earliest  Greek  music,  especially 
that  of  the  mite,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
three  musical  model  was  called  the  Phrygian. 
With  this  country  also  were  closely  associated  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phry- 
gians seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  submissiveness  and  stupidity. — It  should 
be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  constantly  use 
the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

Phryne  (*/>i/n}),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  betairae,  was  a  native  of  Thespiae  in 
Boeotia,  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
this  inscription  on  the  walls :  —  **  Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetaira,  rebuilt 
them."  She  had  among  her  admirers  many  of  the 
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most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of  her  form  gave  rise 
to  aome  of  the  greatest  works  of  art.  The  moat 
celebrated  picture  of  Apellee,  his  **  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene"  [Apki.lb*],  is  said  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  Phryne,  who,  at  a  public  festival 
at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair. 
The  celebrated  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who 
was  on*  of  her  lovers,  was  taken  from  her. 

Phrynichus;  (♦pOrixot).  L  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  disciple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  bis  first  tragic 
victory  in  B.  c  511,  24  years  after  Thespis  (535), 
1*2  years  after  Choerilus  (523),  and  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (499) ;  and  his  last  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
casion Themistocles  was  his  dwnujus,  and  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynicbus  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of 
liiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  tragedy,  the  chief  place 
after  Thespis  is  assigned  to  Phrynichus  ;  and  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced  in  the  internal 
poetical  character  of  the  drama,  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For 
the  light,  ludicrous.  Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thes- 
pis, he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects, 
Liken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic 
deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own 
time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
the  audience  as  to  move  their  passions  ;  and  so 
powerful  wa*  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
and  fined  the  poet  1000  drachmae,  because  he  had 
exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a  kindred  people,  and 
even  passed  a  law  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  that  drama.  To  the  light  mimetic 
chorus  of  Tbespis  he  added  the  sublime  music  of 
dithyrambtc  choruses.  Aristophanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beautiful  melodies 
with  the  involved  refinements  of  later  poets. 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced 
masks,  representing  female  persons  in  the  drama. 
He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dances  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  how- 
ever, the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  waa  reserved  fur  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  the  dialogue  and  action  into  their  due 
portion.— 2.  A  distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Eupolis,  and  flou- 
rished B.C.  429.— "8.  A  Qteek  sophist  and  gram- 
marian, described  by  some  as  an  Arabian,  and  by 
others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  Commodua.  His  great  work  was  entitled 
ZoQurri*))  napao*K«v4  in  37  books,  of  which  we 
still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
his  Anecdota  Graeca,  BeroL  1814,  vol.  i.  He  also 
wrote  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  words  ('EKAcyh  prtfidrmv 
teal  ovouAtwv  'AmKwr),  which  is  ex  Lint :  the  best 
edition  is  by  Lobeck,  Lips.  1830. 

Phrynnis  (4p6mr),  or  Ph.ryn.is  (4>ovm),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  effemi- 
nacies, and  frigidneas,  are  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innovations  which 
be  is  said  to  have  made,  waa  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  victory  in  the  musical  contests  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  connection  with  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  probably  in  B.  c.  445. 

Fhthla.  [Phthmtm.] 


Phthlotii  ($>8t£ntt :  ♦fliainrr),  a  district  in  the 
S.E.  of  Tbeasaly,  hounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pn^aAaean  gulf,  and 
inhabited  by  Achaeans.  [Thbs«alia.]  Homer 
calls  it  Phthla  (♦fliij),  and  mentions  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets  call  Achilles  PktLaa 
aero,  and  his  father  Peleus  Phtfuut  rut. 

Phthlra  (t4  *6>i'oa,  <t8ttpir  4>pes),  a  mountain 
of  Caria,  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  Latmus,  in- 
habited by  a  people  called  4>dt'pts. 

Phthirfiphagi  (<t>0«ipo\f>a,yoi,  i.e.  eaUrt  o/7i«), 
a  Scythian  people  near  the  Caucasus,  or,  according 
to  some,  beyond  the  river  Rha,  in  Sarmatia  Asia- 
tica. 

Phya.   [  PisiSTRATta.] 

Phycfll  (♦wcoDt :  Hat  Sent  or  Ra+el  Kaxat),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cyrcnaica,  a  little  W. 
of  Apollonia  and  N.W.  of  Cyrene.  It  is  the  N.- 
most  headland  of  Libya  E.  of  the  Leaser  Syrtts, 
and  the  nearest  point  of  this  coast  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  Phycus  to  T  aenarum, 
the  S.  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  208 
miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  headland. 

Phylice  (♦uXa«Tj).  1.  A  small  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Phthiotis,  S.E.  of  Eretria,  and  E.  of  Enipeua, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Othrys.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Protcsilaus.— 8.  A  town  of  Epirus  in 
Molossia.  ■  ■  3.  A  town  in  Arcadia  near  the  sources 
of  the  Alpheus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Teg ea  and 
Lacouia. 

Phylicuj  (wvAoicos),  son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  Clymeoe, 
the  daughter  of  Minyaa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phylace,  in  Tbes- 
saly.  Either  from  his  name  or  that  of  the  town, 
his  descendants,  Phylacus,  Iphiclus,  and  Prote- 
bilaiuv,  are  called  Phvladdae. 

Phylarchna  (ivkapx0*)*  •  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aral  us.  was  probably 
a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great  work 
was  a  history  in  28  books,  which  embraced  a 
period  of  52  years,  from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhua 
into  Peloponnesus,  n.  c.  272,  to  the  death  of  Cleo- 
menes, 220.  Phy  larch  us  is  vehemently  attacked 
by  Polybiua,  who  charges  him  with  falsifying 
history  through  his  partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and 
his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might 
be  retorted  with  equal  justice  upon  Polybins,  who 
has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Phylarchus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declamatory; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  lively  and  attractive. 
The  fragments  of  Phylarchus  have  been  collected 
by  Lucht,  Lips.  1836;  by  BrUckner,  Vratisl.  1338 ; 
and  by  MUller,  Fragm.  Hittor.  Grace  Paris,  1840. 

Phylat  (♦i5\o»).  L  King  of  the  Dryopes,  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules,  because  he  had 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  By  his  daughter 
Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of  Aiitiochus. 
—  2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson  of  Hercules 
and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deiphile,  by  whom  he 
had  2  sons,  Hippotas  and  Thero.  —  8.  King  of 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  father  of  Polymele 
and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Hercules 
was  the  father  of  Tlepolcmus. 
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Phyla  (♦wA^:  *vAaVu>s:  Fili),  a  demua  in 
Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Oeneis,  wna  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Boeotia,  and  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Ml  Parnes.  It 
is  memorable  as  the  place  which  Thrasybulus  and 
the  Athenian  patriots  seixcd,  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  404,  and  from  which 
they  directed  their  operations  against  the  SO  Ty- 
rant* at  Athena. 

Phyleua  (+v\tfo\  son  of  Augeaa,  was  expelled 
by  his  father  from  Ephyra,  because  he  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Hercules.  [See  p.  309,  a>] 
He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By  Ctimene  or 
Timandm  he  became  the  Esther  of  Megcs,  who  is 
hence  called  Phy  tides. 

Phyllis.   [Dkmophon,  No.  2.] 
Phylli*  (♦tfAAit),  a  district  in  Thrace  8.  of  the 
Strvmon,  near  Mt  Paneaeue. 

Phyllua  (wvXXor :  /'rfrwo),  a  town  of  Thca- 
ealy  in  the  district  Thessaliotis,  N.  of  Metropolis. 

Physca  {*vcku\  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the 
district  Eordaea. 

Physcon.  [Ptolkmaus.] 
Physcus  (4>if<TAtoi).  1.  A  city  of  the  Ozolian 
I/ocrians  in  N.  Greece.  — 3.  (Paiichakm  \  a  town 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Rhodian  territory, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  used  as  the 
port  of  Mvlasa,  and  was  the  landing-place  for  tra- 
vellers coming  from  Rhodes.  —  8.(CMonseA),an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  The 
town  of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

Phytaeum  ( ♦t/rcuo* :  ♦i/reuoj),  a  town  in  Aeto- 
lia,  S.E.  of  Thermum,  on  the  lake  Trichonis. 
Pioini.  [Picsvum.] 
Pi  centos.  [Picknum.] 
Picentia  (Picentinns :  Victnza\  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paesta- 
ftus,  and  Itetween  Salemum  and  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
by  the  Romany  in  consequence  of  their  revolt  to 
Hannibal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Between  the  town  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jason,  the  Argonaut — The  name  of  Picentfni  wna 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanoa,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva 
to  the  river  Silarua.  They  were  a  portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentea,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  conquest 
of  Picenum,  n.  c.  268,  at  which  time  they  founded 
the  town  of  Picentia. 
Picentlai.  [Picrntia.] 
Picinum  (Picentes  sing.  Pieens,  more  rarely 
Piecntini  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  central  Italy, 
was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Urn- 
bria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Acs  is,  on  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of 
the  Sabine*,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Marsi  and  Vestini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a  range  of  hills  and  by  the  river  Matrinua.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  picus. 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  the 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picui :  some  mo- 
dem writers  connect  the  name  with  the  Greek 
n,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  pine-trees 


growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies  can  be  re- 
ceived,   Picenum  formed  the  5th  region  in  the 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  a  number  of  hills  of  moderato 
height,  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  and 
was  drained  by  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  between  these  hills. 
The  country  was  upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  apples  ;  but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  —  The  Picentes,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  Sabine  immigrants;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  possession 
of  the  land,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabine 
Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbrian  population  be- 
came intermingled  with  their  Sabine  conquerors. 
In  addition  to  this  the  S.  part  of  the  country  was 
for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Liburuiana,  and 
Ancona  was  occupied  by  Greeks  from  Syracuse. 
In  B.C  299  the  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  ;  but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sophus  in  the 
following  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  supremacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paestanua, 
where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia.  [  Picbn- 
tia.]  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  to  Firmtim  and  Castrum  Novum  in 
Picenum,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  conquered 
possession.  The  Picentes  fought  with  the  other 
Socii  against  Rome  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war 
(90—89),  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  at 
the  close  of  it 

Picti,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of  the 
Cnled  unions,  or  the  same  people  a*  the  Caledo- 
nians, though  under  another  name.  They  were 
called  Picti  by  the  Romans  from  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Eumenius  in  an  oration  addressed 
to  Constantius  Chlorus,  a.  o.  296 ;  and  after  this 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
writers,  and  often  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Scoti.  In  the  next  century  we  find  them  divided 
into  2  tribes,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Diraledones,  and 
the  Vecturiones  or  Vecturones.  At  a  still  later 
period  their  principal  scat  was  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland. 

Pictones,  subsequently  Pictivi,  a  powerful 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  N.  as  far  as  the  Liger  (Loire), 
and  E.  probably  a»  far  as  the  river  Crr**e.  Their 
chief  town  was  Limonum,  subsequently  Piclavi 
(Poitien). 

Pictor,  Fabfcia.  1.  C,  painted  the  temple  of 
Sains,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubul- 
ens  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  b  c.  807,  and 
dedicated  in  his  dictatorship,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a  representation  of  the  battle  which 
Bnbulns  had  gained  against  the  Samnitcs.  This 
is  the  earliest  Roman  painting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  was  preserved  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  painting  C.  Fabius  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his 
descendants.  — 8.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269.— 
8.  H.,  (i.  e.  Numerius),  also  son  of  No.  I,  consul, 
266.— 4.  <L,  »on  of  No.  2,  was  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He  served  in 
the  Gallic  war,  225,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Punic 
Hi*  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
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gan  with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  came 
down  to  bis  own  time.  Hence,  Polybius  speak*  of 
him  as  one  of  the  historians  of  the  2nd  I'unic  war. 
—  5.  Q.,  praetor  189,  and  flamen  Qnirinalis.  —  6. 
8er.,  ii  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  well  skilled  in 
law,  literature,  and  antiquity.  He  lived  about 
b.  c  150.  He  appears  to  be  tho  same  as  the 
Fnbius  Pictor  who  wrote  a  work  De  Jure  Pomti- 
Jicia,  in  several  books.  He  probably  wrote  Annuls 
likewise  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Cicero  (<le 
Orat.  ii.  12)  speaks  of  a  Latin  annalist,  Pictor, 
whom  he  places  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso; 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Ser. 
Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Pieumnus  and  Pilumnus,  2  Roman  divinities, 
were  regarded  as  2  brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  A  couch  was  prepared  for  them  in 
the  house  in  which  there  was  a  newly-born  child. 
Pilumnus  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  sufferings 
from  the  infant  with  his  pilum,  with  which  he 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ;  and  Pieumnus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to 
have  discovered  the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields, 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity. 
Hence  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of 
good  deeds  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Pieumnus 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea, 
and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Daunus. 

Picas  (iHxor),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Satumus  or  Stcrculus,  as  the 
husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Faunus  In 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer  and  augur, and 
as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a  picus  (a 
wood-pecker),  he  himself  was  also  called  Picus.  He 
was  represented  in  a  rude  and  primitive  manner  as 
a  wooden  pillar  with  a  wood-pecker  on  the  top  of 
it,  but  afterwards  as  n  young  man  with  n  wood- 
pecker on  his  head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wood- pecker  is  a 
prophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mors.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic 
powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a  man. 

Pieria  (Tlitpia :  TlUptt).  1.  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to  the 
llaliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Olym- 
pus and  its  offshoots.  A  portion  of  these  mountains 
was  called  by  the  ancient  writers  Pierut,  or  the 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
the  Pieres,  were  n  Thracian  people,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and 
music,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  7th  century  B.  c.  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  of  the  country.  —  2.  A  district  in  Macedonia 
K.  of  the  Strymon  near  Mt  Pangoeum,  where  the 
Pierians  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
original  abodes  by  the  Macedonians,  as  already 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Phagres  and  Pergamus.— 3.  A  dis- 
trict on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
mountain  Pieiia,  a  branch  of  the  Amanus  a  name 


given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  East.  In  this  district  was  the  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  as  Seleucia  in  Pieria. 

Pierldes  (Tlitpttts).  1.  A  surname  of  the 
Muses,  which  tbey  derived  from  Pieria,  near  ML 
Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worshipped  among 
the  Thrucians  Some  derived  the  name  from  an 
ancient  king  Pierus  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thrace  into  Boeotia,  and  to  have  established 
their  worship  at  Thespiac.  Picris  also  occurs  in 
the  singular.— 2.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus 
king  of  Kmathia  (Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by 
Kiiippe  or  Autiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names 
of  the  9  Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses  and,  being  conquered,  they 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Colymbas 
Iyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chloris  Acalanthis  Nesss, 
Pipo,  and  Drocontis. 

Pierus  ( Tlfspot).  1.  My thologicaL  [  Pibridks.  ] 
—  2.  A  mountain.  [Pibhia,  No.  I.] 

Piotaa,  a  personification  of  faithful  attachment,, 
love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans  At  first 
sho  had  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  but  iu 
U.C  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  is  repre- 
sented on  Roman  coins  as  a  matron  throwing  in- 
cense upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
female  figure  offering  her  breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

PiftM  Julia.  [Poll] 

Pigrei  (IIi7pT/t),  of  Holicamassus  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Can  a.  He  is  said  to  hnve  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Margites,  and  the  Ratrachomyomachia. 

Pilla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus  to 
whom  she  was  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B  c  56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
she  bore  her  husband  a  daughter,  who  subsequently 
married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pilorus  (rtfAwpoj),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in 
Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Siugitic  gulf. 

Pilumnus.  [Picumnus] 

Pimple*  (IL>TA«a),atown  in  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses  who  were 
hence  called  I'impltidtt.  Horace  (Curm.  i.  26.  9) 
uses  the  form  IHmpfca  iu  the  singular,  and  not 
Pimplcu. 

Pin&ra  (ra  ILVapa :  YlivaptCt :  Pinaru  or  Mi- 
mam*  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  same  distance 
\V.  of  the  river  X  an  thus  at  the  foot  of  ML  Cragus. 
Here  Pandoras  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

Pin  aria  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a  time  long 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  legend 
related  that  when  Hercules  came  into  Italy  he  was 
hospitably  received  on  the  spoL  where  Rome  was 
afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitii  and  the  Pinarii, 
two  of  tho  most  distinguished  families  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  tho  way  in 
which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pi- 
narii were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet 
was  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  were  eaten,  Hercules  in  anger,  determined 
that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These  two 
families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary  priests  of 
Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  ( B,  c. 
312),  who  purchased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sicred  rites  and  entrusted  them  to 
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public  slaves ;  whereat  Uie  god  waa  to  angry,  tUnt 
the  whoie  Potitia  gens,  containing  12  families  and 
30  grown  up  men,  perished  within  a  year,  or 
according  to  other  accounts  within  30  days,  and 
Appius  himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  same 
punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued  in  exist- 
ence to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 
tacrum  gentilitium  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  A  pp.  Claudius  these  sacra  pri- 
rata  were  made  sacra  puUica.  The  Pinarii  were 
divided  into  the  families  of  Mamercinut,  JVatta, 
I'otca,  lituca,  and  Scarpa*,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

Pin&rlue,  L.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  J  alius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
Pinarius  was  named  ono  of  his  heirs  along  with 
his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
property,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pediua. 

Pin&rus  (IliVapor),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  A  man  us,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Issus  near 
Imua,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus  and  the 
Syrian  frontier. 

Pind&rnj  (nfroapor),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 
n.  c.  .522.  His  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
its  skill  in  music  The  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar 
was  a  flute-player,  and  Pindar  at  an  early  age  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art  from  the  flute-player 
Scopelinua.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications 
of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future 
glory  &b  a  poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a 
t>warm  of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  be 
was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasut  of  Hennione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  20th 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 
from  Myitis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 
esses, who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia. 
With  both  these  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 
the  prise  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes;  and 
be  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  five  times  by 
Corinna.  Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer at  a  poet  at  an  early  age,  and  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money 
and  presents  for  bis  works;  but  he  never  degene- 
rated into  a  common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece,  He  composed  poems  forHieron, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntaa, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well  as  for 
many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  and  the 
praises  which  he  twstoweil  upon  the  former  are 
said  to  hare  been  the  chief  reason  which  led  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to  spare 
the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of 
Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 
though  he  frequently  left  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
and  employed  his  services.  Thus  about  b.  c  47 3  he 
visited  the  court  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  4  years.  He  probably  died  in  his  00th 
year  in  442. — The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinida,  or 
triumphal  ode*.  But  these  were  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  goda,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odes 
for  processions  (wpwoota),  songs  of  maidens  (srop- 
Btvt w), mimic  dancing  songs  (vropxhtutra), drink- 
ing-songs (ffaoAja),  dirges  (dpf/rot),  and  encomia 
(ijK<ifua\  or  [<anegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fragments.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace 
(Gum.  iv.  2) : 

"  Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis : 
Seu  deos  (hjfmut  ami  paeans)  regesve  (encomia) 

canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem  : . . . 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  redocit 
Pulma  caelestcs  {the  Epimida)  : .  .  . 
Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptiun 
Plorat"(/*ecttrj)es). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  front 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Epinu-ia,  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epinicia  are  divided  into  4  books,  celebrating 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order 
to  understand  them  properly  we  must  bear  in  miud 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4  great  national 
festivals  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  celebra- 
tion began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where  a 
sacrifice  was  caTered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet 
and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the  Greeks  oomut 
(kuuos).  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple  or  at  the  com  us  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet  Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odea  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  epodes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comas.  In  these  odes  Pin- 
dar rarely  describes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene 
was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  hia  wealth  (fiAfot)  or  hi*  skill  (ifxr^), — 
his  wealth,  if  he  bad  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prise  in  thia  contest ;  hia 
iki/I,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test— The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in  the 
present  work.  No  two  ode*  possess  the  same 
metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm  chiefly  pre- 
vail*, but  he  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  Bbckh.  Lips.  1811—1821,  2  vols.  4to,  and 
by  Dissert,  of  which  there  is  a  2nd  edition  by 
Schneidewin,  Gotha,  1843,  seq. 

Pind&sus  (Tl'iyScuros),  a  S.  branch  of  M.  Tern- 
nut  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  Elattic  Gulf,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cetius. 

Pindus  (nWoi).  L  A  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains in  northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the  great 
bark  bone,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  Greece 
from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindus  was  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Thesaaly 
and  Epirus ;  and  its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest 
part  whs  called  Lacmon.— 2.  One  of  the  4  towns 
on  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the 
tame  name  which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the 
Ccphissua 

Pinna  (Pinnensis:  CivtiH  di  Penna\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinnes,  Pinneus,  or  Pineus,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (ac.  231),  Pinnes,  who  was 
then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Aaron  had  married  after 
divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman*,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  opon 
Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when  Demetrius  in  his 
turn  made  war  against  the  Romans  and  waa  de- 
feated, Pinnea  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the 
Romans,  but  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Pintuaria  (Thrrouapla :  Tencri/fc ),  one  of  the 
Insula*  Fortunatab  (Canary  It.)  off  the  W. 
coaat  of  Afrka,  also  called  Convuilia,  and,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  Nivaria. 

Plraeeos  or  Piraeus  (Tlupcutfo :  Porto  Leone  or 
Porto  Dracone),  the  moat  important  of  the  harboura 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  about  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  Thia  peninsula,  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  genera!  name  of  Piraeeus, 
contained  3  harboura,  Piraerta  proper  on  the  W. 
aide,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  3,  Zea  on  the  E.  side 
separated  from  Piraeeus  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and 
Afunychiu  (Phamari)  still  further  to  the  E.  The 
position  of  Piraeeus  and  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours has  been  usually  misunderstood.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  statement  in  an  ancient  Scholiast,  it 
waa  generally  aupposed  that  the  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3  smaller  harbours,  Zea 
for  corn- vessels,  Apkrodiumm  for  merchant-ships  in 
general,  and  Cantharut  for  ships  of  war  ;  but  this 
division  of  the  Piraeeus  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a  harbour  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Piraeeus,  as  ia  atAted  above  ;  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Piraeeua  teems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Cantharus,  where 
the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  waa  on  the  3.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  was  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistoclea  that  the  Atheniana 
were  induced  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeua Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phaterum,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Piraean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munychia.  [Phalkrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Piraeeus  there  were  2  promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  Aidmtu  ('AAm- 
/»o»b  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistoclcs,  and 


the  other  on  the  left  called  E&umia  ('HtnaSavia), 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a  chain  was  attached  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town  or 
demos  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Themistodes,  and  was  connected 
with  Athena  by  meant  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  [See 
p.  102,  b  ]  The  town  possessed  a  considerable 
population,  and  many  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  most  important  of  its  public  buildings  were  : 
the  Agora  Iiippodamia,  a  temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
a  large  stoa,  a  theatre,  the  Phreattys  or  tribunal 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  Ac. 

Pirenfi  (n«ipVjK»j),  a  celel  >rated  fountain  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its  origin 
from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  Oebalus,  who  here 
melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  son  Cenchriaa.  At  this  fountain  Bellerophon 
ia  said  to  have  caught  the  horse  Pegasus.  It 
gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acrocorinthua, 
waa  conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  fountain  waa  celebrated  for  the  parity 
and  salubrity  of  its  water,  and  waa  so  highly  valued 
that  the  poets  frequently  employed  its  name  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itself. 

PIreelae  (nfitwcriaf),  probably  the  same  a*  the 
Iresiae  of  Livy,  a  town  ofTbeasaly  in  the  district 
Theasaltotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneua. 

Plrlth&us  (lltipl&aos),  son  of  Ixion  or  Zeus  by 
Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thesaaly,  and 
married  to  Iiippodamia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Polypoetes.  When  PirithoUs  was  cele- 
brating his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  the  intoxi- 
cated Centaur  Enrytion  ex  Eurytus  carried  her  off, 
and  this  act  occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  PirithoUs  once  invaded  Attica,  but 
when  Theteus  came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  con- 
ceived a  warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king  ; 
and  from  this  time  a  most  intimate  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  2  heroes.  Theseus  was 
present  at  the  wedding  of  PirithoUs,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippo- 
damia afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  With  the 
assistance  of  PirithoUs,  Theseus  earned  off  Helen 
from  Sparta, and  placed  her  at  Aethra  under  the  care 
of  Phaedra.  PirithoUs  was  still  more  ambitious, 
and  resolved  to  carry  off  Persephone  (  Proserpina X 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  These u* 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran.    The  2 

but  they  were  seised  by  Pluto  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercules 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseua,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithous  remained  forever 
in  torment  (amatortm  treemtae  Pirithoum  cokibemt 
catena*,  Hor.  Cams,  iii  4.  80).  PirithoUs  was 
worshipped  at  Athena,  along  with  Theseus,  as  a 
hero. 

Pirns  (Tlalpof ),  Pierus  (ni«pot),  or  Acheloua, 

the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  which  tails  into  the  gulf 
of  Patrae,  near  Olenus. 

Pinutae,  a  people  in  Illyria,  exempted  from 
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taxes  by  the  Roman*,  because  they  deserted  Gen- 
tius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Pisa  (nlo-o:  nio-drnj),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(HiffaTit),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  [Eua.]  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Pisatis  formed  an  union  of  8  states,  of 
which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find  mention  of 
Salmone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium  and  Dys- 
pontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situated  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
at  a  very  short  distance  E.  of  Olyrapia,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  latter  place, 
was  frequently  identified  by  the  poets  with  it. 
The  history  of  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle 
with  the  Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  (fames.  The  Pisatae 
obtained  this  honour  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (n.  c. 
748)  with  the  assistance  of  1' hid  on,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a  2nd  time  in  the  34  th  Olympiad 
(644)  by  means  of  their  own  king  Pantaleon.  In 
the  52nd  Olympiad  (572)  the  struggle  between 
the  2  peoples  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  con- 
quest  and  destruction  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  was  left  in  later  times  ;  and  some  per- 
sons, as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned 
whether  it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the 
name  of  Pisa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was 
alone  intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
city  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  Pisatae  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims;  and  in  the  104th  Olympiad 
(364),  they  had  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games  along  with  the  Arcadians,  when  the  latter 
people  were  making  war  with  the  Eleans. 

Piaae,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Pisanus:  Pita),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amus  and  Ausar  (SercJtio),  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  but  the  latter  river  altered  its  course  in  the 
12th  century,  and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a  sepa- 
rate channel.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisae 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  who  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the  Etruscan  town 
the  surname  of  Alphca.  This  legend,  however, 
like  many  others,  probably  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental similarity  of  the  names  of  the  2  cities.  It 
would  seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
town,  that  it  afterwards  parsed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ligyae,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  became  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  was  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
most  N.-ly  city  in  the  country.  Pisa  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Ligurian  wars  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  u.  c.  180  it  was  made  a 
I-ntin  colony,  and  appears  to  have  been  colonised 
again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  since  we  find  it 
called  in  inscriptions  *Wo«»«i  Julia  Pinna.  Its 
harbour,  called  Par  tut  Puantu,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  the  marble- 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship-building.  About 
3  miles  N.  of  the  town  were  mineral  springs, 
called  Aquae  Pitaaae,  which  were  less  celebrated 
in  antiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in 
the  modern  Pita. 

Piaander  (n«wo)w).   L  Son  of  Polyctor, 
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and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  —  8-  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demos  of  Acluumae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.  In 
412  he  comes  before  us  as  the  chief  ostensible 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  took  an 
active  part ;  and  when  Theramenes  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  he  sided  with  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution,  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  Dc- 
celea.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  Athens.  — 

3.  A  Spartan,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus  II.,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea- 
fight  off  Cnidus,  against  Conon  and  Phaniaboxui.— 

4.  A  poet  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about 
B.c.  648 — 645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
2  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Hera- 
clea ('HpdxActa).  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they  received 
PisHnder,  as  well  as  Antimachus  and  Panyasis, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
•iod.  Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  find  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirus.— ft.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.  n.  222 — 235). 
He  wrote  a  poem,  called  'Hpatxal  btaryatiiax,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

Piaatia.  [Pisa.] 

Pisaurom  (Pisaurensia :  Pr»tro)%  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
sa urns  (Popfia),  on  the  road  to  Ariminum.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c  186,  and 
probably  colonised  a  2nd  time  by  Augustus,  since 
it  is  called  in  inscriptions  Oulomia  Julia  fWur. 

Pisaurus.    [  Pis  a  U  rum.] 

Pisgah.  [Neho-] 

Plaidla  {if  TliriSucf):  Tlurfifijf,  pi.  IIi&IScu,  also 
n«i0-<5cu,  Wauhcu  and  nunJurof,  Pis  Ida  pi.  Piai- 
dae,  one.  Feiaidae),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pampbylia  on  the 

5.  ;  Cilicia  on  the  S.  E. ;  Lycaonia  and  Isauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Pisidia)  on  the 
E.  and  N.  E. ;  Phrygia  Parorios  on  the  N.,  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  timet,  and  w  as 
never  very  definite  ;  and  Caria  on  the  W.  It  was 
a  mountainous  region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the 
main  chain  of  Alt.  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  hi 
a  semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pamphylian 
gulf ;  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pamphylja. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  a  warlike 
aboriginal  people,  related  apparently  to  the  Isau- 
rians  and  Ciliciana.  They  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, under  petty  chieftains,  against  all  the 
successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in  their  mountain 
fortresses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  country  ;  for  example,  Anti- 
ochia,  which  was  made  a  colony  with  the  Jus 
Italicnm.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Antiochia 
stood,  had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilised  than  the  moan- 
tains  which  formed  the  proper  country  of  the 
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Pisidiana.  Nominally,  tbe  country  wm  considered 
n  part  of  Pamphylia,  till  the  new  sub  division  of 
the  empire  under  Constantine,  when  Pisidia  was 
made  a  separate  province.  The  country  is  •  till 
inhabited  by  wild  tribe*,  among  whom  travelling 
it  dangerous;  and  it  is  therefore  little  known. 
Ancient  writers  say  that  it  contained,  amidst  its 
rugged  mountains,  some  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
nlive  flourished  ;  and  it  nlso  produced  tbe  gum 
storax,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt.  On  tbe 
H.  slope  of  tbe  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Cestrus  and  the  Ca- 
tarrbactes ;  and  on  tbe  N.  the  mountain  streams 
form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania 
( Hoiran  and  Eyerdir)  S.  of  Antiochia,  Caralins  or 
Puagusa  (Bei  Sheer  or  KereH)  S.  E.  of  the  former, 
and  Trogitie  (Sogkta)  further  to  the  8.  E^in  Isauria. 
Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pisidia.  some- 
times as  distinct  countries  ;  namely,  Cibyratis,  in 
the  6.W.  along  the  N.  of  Lyria,and  Cabalia,  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Cibyratis  itself;  Milyas,  the  dis- 
trict E.  of  Cibyratis,  N.  B.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of 
Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

Piaistratldaa  (Tit  teiar  partial),  the  legitimate 
sons  of  Pisistratua.  The  name  is  used  sometimes 
to  indicate  only  Uippias  and  Hipparchus,  and 
sometimes  in  a  wider  application,  embracing  the 
grandchildren  and  near  connections  of  Pisistratus 
(as  by  Herod.  viii.  52.  referring  to  a  time  when 
both  Hipp  ma  and  Hippnrchua  were  dead). 

Pisistritua  (ninrlxrrpoTM),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a  friend  of  Telema- 
cbua,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pykii  to  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 

Pisistritua  (T\n*t<rrpaTos\  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisi stratus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of  Hippo- 
crates was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Neleus,  the  fisther  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of 
Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was 
consin-german  to  tbe  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  toge- 
ther, and  a  dose  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  He  assisted  Solon  by  bis  eloquence  in  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle 
with  the  Mcgarians  for  the  possession  of  Salamia, 
and  lie  afterwards  fought  with  bravery  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  tbe  establishment  of  his  constitution, 
iv tired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  tbe  Highlands 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed 
proprietors,  wat  headed  by  Lycurgus  ;  that  of  the 
Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be- 
longing to  tbe  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon ;  the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the 
head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed  himself,  because 
they  seemed  the  moat  likely  to  be  useful  in  tbe 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His  libe- 
rality, as  well  as  his  military  and  oratorical  abili- 
ties, gained  bim  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
citizens.  Solon,  on  his  return,  quickly  saw  through 
the  designs  of  Pisiatratus,  who  listened  with  re- 
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spect  to  his  advice,  though  he  prosecuted  his  schemes 
none  the  less  diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found 
his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one 
day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  hie 
mules  and  his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds, 
pretending  that  ne  naa  been  nearly  nv&rLssinau-iJ 
by  his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
in  which  one  of  hia  partisans  proposed  that  a 
body-guard  of  SOdtbens,  armed  with  club*,  should 
be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Solon 
opposed  this  ;  the  guard  was  given  him.  Through 
the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people  Pisistratus 
took  this  opportunity  of  raising  a  much  larger 
force,  with  which  he  seised  tbe  citadel,  B.  c.  560, 
thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  Tyrant  nf 
Athena.  Having  secured  to  himself  the  substance 
of  power,  be  made  no  further  change  in  tbe  con* 
stitution,  or  in  tbe  laws,  which  be  administered 
ably  and  well.  Hia  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Before  hia  power  waa  firmly  rooted, 
the  factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
combined,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Athena  He  remained  in  banishment  0'  y< 
Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and  Lj 
revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megadea  i 
tures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect  himself  with  him 
by  receiving  hia  daughter  in  marriage.  Tbe  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  Pisistratus,  and  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  was  devised  for  accomplishing  his 
restoration,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
A  damsel  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty,  was  dressed  up  as  Athena  in  a  full  suit  of 
armour,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Puistratus 
by  ber  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  towards 
the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  announce 
that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  back  Pisistra- 
tus to  her  Acropolis.  The  report  spread  rapidly, 
and  those  in  the  city  believing  that  the  woman 
was  really  their  tutelary  goddess,  worshipped  her, 
and  admitted  Pisistratus.  Pisistratus  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  tbe  contract  with  Megadea  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made 

a  second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athena  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Kuboea,  and  employed  the 
next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  hia 
power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded  Attica, 
with  the  forces  he  bad  raised,  and  alio  supported 
by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops.  He  defeated  hia  opponents  near  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens 
without  opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by 
being  established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Pisistratus  conquered.  [LYonaatia,]  Having  now 
become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  tbe  third  time,  Pisis- 

possession  of  his  supremacy.  He  took  a  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  into  hia  pay,  and  seised  aa 
hostages  the  children  of  several  of  the  principal 
citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lygdamis, 
in  Naxos.  He  maintained  at  tbe  same  time  the 
form  of  Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  as 
bis  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  offices 
should  always  be  held  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws 
from  his  subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the 
example  of  submitting  to  them.  On  one 
he  even  appeared  before  the  Areopagus  to 
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a  charge  of  murder,  which  however  was  not 
cuted.  Athens  wm  indebted  to  him  for  "many 
stately  And  useful  buildings.  Among  the«e  may 
bo  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
a  magnificent  temple  te  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 

several  centuries, 


unfinished  for 
et  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Be- 
sides these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately 
buildings  a  short  distance  front  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  various  ways.  It  wns  apparently  under 
hii  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  at  Athens  his 
rude  form  of  tragedy  (a  c.  535),  and  that  dramatic 
contests  were  made  a  regular  part  of  the  Attic 
DionysiA.  It  is  to  Pisisiratns  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed  fragments. 
[  Homxrum.]  Pisi stratus  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a  library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public  access. 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistratus  had  2  sons,  Hippias 
and  Hippnrchus.  By  his  2nd  wife, Timonassa,  he 
had  also  2  sons,  Iophon  and  Theasama,  who  arc 
rarely  mentioned.  He  had  also  a  bastard  son, 
Hegesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant  of  Sigeum, 
after  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytikrnaeans. 
Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  hb  eldest  son 
Hippias:  but  Hippias  and  his  brother  llipparchus 
appear  to  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state 
with  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  joint 
tyrants.  They  continued  the  government  on  the 
same  principles  as  their  father.  Thucydides  (vi 
54)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippar- 
chus inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo* 
uides  of  Ceo  a,  Anacreon  of  Tens,  Lasus  of  Her- 
nn one,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  Harmooiua,  a  great  change  ensued  in  the 
character  of  the  government.  Under  the  influence 
of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety 

tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  number*  of  the 
citizens,  and  raided  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
His  old  enemies  the  Alcmaeonidae,  to  whom  Me- 
gacles  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
discontent  of  tbe  citisens ;  and  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  Attempts  they  at  length  succeeded, 
supported  by  a  large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in 
expelling  the  Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias 
and  his  connections  retired  to  Sigeum,  510.  The 
family  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after-times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  to 
his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 
Artapherncs,  and  pointed  out  to  tbe  Persians  the 
plain  of  Marathon,as  the  roost  suitable  place  for  their 
landing.  He  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  fell  in  the  liattle  of 
Marathon  ;  according  to  others  he  died  at  Letnnos 
on  his  return.    Hippias  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  sons  of  Pisistratus  who  had  children ; 
but  none  of  them  attained  distinction. 

Piao,  Calpurnlua,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  many 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  with  agri- 
culture,  the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursuit 
of  tbe  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verb 
pitere  or  ptnsere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  com.— L  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216  ;  was  praetor  urbanus 
211.  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Etruria,  210.  Piso  in  his  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  which  bad 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  tune  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repeated,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  annually.  The  senate  passed 
a  decree  to  this  effect.  The  establishment  of  these 
games  by  their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pieones  in  later  times.  — 2.  C,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
184,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  bad 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  1U0,  and  died  during  bis  consulship. 

Pimmrt  tcith  the  aynomen  Qusoninu*. 

8.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Coesoninus,  because 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caeaonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  agninst  Carthage;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Seipio.— 4.  L.,  sen  of  No.  3,  consul  112  with 
M.  Livius  Drusua.  In  107  he  served  as  legatus 
to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies, 
and  he  fell  together  with  the  consul  in  the  battle, 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  ef  the  AJJobrogei. 
This  Piso  was  tbe  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father- 
in-law,  a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  tbe  Tigu- 
rini at  a  later  time.  (Caes.  B.  Q.  i.  7, 12.)—  6.  L., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
state,  and  is  only  known  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  married  the  daughter  ef  Calventius, 
a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from 
Placentia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero 
calls  his  son  in  contempt  a  semi-Placentian.— 
6.  L.,  son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  59,  when  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodius  for  plundering  a  province, 
of  which  ha  had  the  Administration  after  his 
praetorship,  and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
nig  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cal- 
purnia;  and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabinius,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompey.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  tbe  orator.  The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Piso  went  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  remained  daring 
2  years  (57  and 56),  plundering  the  province  in 
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roost  shameless  manner  Iti  the  latter  of  these 
years  the  senate  resolved  that  a  successor  should  be 
appointed  ;  and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
led  to  his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (As  Provincn*  ContuloriUu).  Piso 
on  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administration 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  bis 
charges  in  a  speech  which  is  likewise  extant  (In 
/Vm/nens).  Cicero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father  in-law  of  Caesar.  In 
50  Pii«o  was  censor  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49)  Piso 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  ilight  from  the  city  ; 
and  alth<  ugh  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sea,  ho  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
during  the  remainder  of  tho  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
but  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 
— T.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Parophylia  ;  from  thence 
he  was  recalled  by  Augustus  in  11,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbi.  While  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good- will 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in  I 
a.  r>.  32,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  honoured  by  a 
decreo  of  the  senate,  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2  sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Puones  with  the  agnomen  Frugi. 

8.  L-,  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Frugv,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our 44  man  of  honour."  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  133,  and  carried  on 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocrat! cal  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the  history  of 
Koine  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived.  — ■  9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  133, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  111,  whither  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  — 10.  L.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a  col- 
league of  Verres  in  the  praetorship,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter.  —  U.  C.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  early  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when 
ha  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment ;  but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  his 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Pisones  without  an  agtiomm. 

13.  0.,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aristo- 
cratical  party  ;  and  in  his  consulship  opposed  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  Ga- 
binius,  for  giving  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates,   In  66  and  65,  Piso  ad- 
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ministered  the  province  of  Narbonese  Gaul  as  pro- 
consul, and  while  there  suppressed  an  insurrection 
of  the  Allobroges.  In  63  he  was  accused  of  plun- 
dering the  province,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
The  hitter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at  the 
instigation  of  Caesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  im- 
plored Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Catiline.— 13.  K., 
usually  called  M.  Pupius  Piso,  because  he  was 
adopted  by  M.  Pupius,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  He  retained,  however,  his  family-name  Piso, 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellus,  was 
called  Metellus  Scipio.  [Mbtellus,  No.  16. J  On 
the  death  of  L.  Cinna,  in  84,  Piso  married  his  wife 
Annia.  In  83  he  was  appointed  quaestor  to  the  con- 
sul L.  Scipio;  but  he  quickly  deserted  this  party. and 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce 
bis  wife  on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna,  After  bis  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Home  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He 
served  in  the  Mitbridatic  war  as  a  legatus  of  Pom- 
pey. He  was  elected  consul  for  61  through  the 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  his  consulship  Piso  gave 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  the  orator 
rirst  in  the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  by  taking  P. 
Clodius  under  his  protection  after  his  violation  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piso,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining 
I  the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  instruction 
from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  instructions 
from  Staseaa.  — 14.  Cn.,  a  young  noble  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in  what  is 
usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66).  [For  de- 
tails see  p.  155,  b.]  The  senate  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  Piso  sent  him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor, 
but  with  the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  murdered  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
sus.  — 15.  Cn.,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  joined 
Brutus  and  Casting.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  retured  to  Rome  ;  but  he  disdained  to 
ask  Augustus  for  any  of  the  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  consul* 
ship  in  23.  —16.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  15,  inherited  all 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  father.  He  was 
consul  b.  c.  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augustus  as  legate 
into  Spain,  where  he  made  himself  hated  by  his 
cruelty  and  avarice.  Tiberius  after  his  accession 
was  chiefly  jealous  of  Germanicus,  his  brother's 
son  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  eastern  provinces 
were  assigned  to  Germanicus  in  a.  o.  18,  Tiberius 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip- 
pina,  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plancina  ;  and  when  Germanicus  fell  ill 
in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  them.   Piso  on  his  return  to  Roma 
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(20)  vat  accused  of  murdering  Germanicus ;  tbe 
matter  whs  investigated  by  the  senate  •  bat  before 
tbe  investigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  wu  found 
one  morning  in  his  room  with  bit  throat  cut,  and 
his  sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
be  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  but  others  be- 
lieved that  Tiberins  dreaded  his  revealing  his 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Li  via  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Plancina.  — 17.  C,  the  leader  of 
the  well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  d. 
65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form  the  plot ;  but  as 
soon  as  ho  had  joined  it,  his  great  popularity 
gained  him  many  partisans.  He  possessed  most 
of  the  qualities  which  the  Romans  prized,  high 
birth,  an  eloquent  address,  liberality  and  affa- 
bility ;  and  he  also  displayed  a  sufficient  love  of 
magnificence  and  luxury  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  austerity  of 
manner  or  character.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  MUichus,  a  freedmanof  Flavins  Scevinus, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Pi  so  thereupon  opened 
his  veins,  and  thus  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem 
in  261  lines,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  certain 
Calpurnius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  n gainst  Nero.— 
IS.  L.,  sumamed  Licinianus,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi,  and  was  adopted  by 
one  of  tbe  Pisones.  On  the  accession  of  Galba  to 
the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor 
Piso  Licinianus ;  but  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the 
distinction  4  days,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to 
receive  this  honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise 
against  the  emperor.  Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  sol- 
dier*, and  despatched  at  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  a.  n.  69. 

Pistor,  that  is,  tbe  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
nt  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lnwing  manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  besieging 
Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  besieged  the  idea 
of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the  enemies,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  thus  caused  them  to  give  up  tbe 

,,0fiitorl»  orPtat&rimn  (Pistoriensis:  Pi»toia\ 
a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from  Luca  to 
Florentia,  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
Catiline  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pitta*.  [SrAnTA.] 

Pit&ne  (IIiTttVii :  Scmderli),  a  seaport  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  or,  according  to  some,  of  the 
Caicus  ;  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under 
Titus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Academic 
philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

PithecfLsa.  [Aknaria.] 

PItho  (Hctetf),  called  Suada  or  SuadeU  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion.  She 
was  worshipped  ns  a  divinity  nt  Sicyon,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  a  temple  in  the  agora.  Pitho 
also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  whose  wor- 
ship was  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Theseus,  when  he  united  the  country  commu- 
nities into  towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho 
and  Aphrodite  Pandemos  stood  close  together  ; 
and  at  Megara  the  statue  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  ;  so  that  the  2  divinities  must 
be  conceived  as  closely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
haps, merely  as  an  attribute  of  the  other. 
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Pith  on  (nl$t»v  also  Tltlfar  and  V\v9w).  1.  Son 
of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  received  from  Alexander  the  govern- 
ment ofpart  of  the  Indian  provinces,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  after  the  king's  death.  In  B.  c  31b', 
he  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
He  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  312.  — 
8.  Son  of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death  he  received 
from  Perdiccas  the  satrapy  of  Media.  Heaccorapanied 
Perdiccas  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  (321),  but 
he  took  part  in  the  mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  tbe  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war 
against  Eumenes;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes, 
he  began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
gonus, 316. 

Pitlnum  ( Pitinas,  -atis).  L  ( Piiino),  a  munici- 
pium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Pisau- 
rus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  inscriptions 
PUinaUt  Pixtnrcnset.  The  town  also  bore  the 
surname  Mergen*.— 2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Castrum  Novum  to  Prifernum. 

Pitt&cuj  (ntrraads),  one  of  those  early  culti- 
vators of  letters,  who  were  designated  as  M  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  a.  c. 
652.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeua,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
tbe  tyrant  Melanchrus,  b.  c.  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenneans,  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigcum,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalized  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus  performed  by  en- 
tangling his  adversary  in  a  net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a  trident  nnd  a  dagger,  exactly  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gladiators  called  retiarii 
long  afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
nssigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic  party, 
headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  the 
exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by  force  of  arms, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Actgtniutc* 
(aUrvfirffrTii).  He  held  this  office  for  10  years 
(589 — 579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having 
by  his  administration  restored  order  to  the  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  lived  in  great 
honour  at  Mytilene  for  10  years  after  the  re- 
signation of  his  government ;  and  died  in  569,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  were  current  under  the 
names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were 
ascribed  to  Pittacus,  namely,  XoA.swfcr  #V6Aop  tfu 
fuycu,  and  Kcupbr  yvH9i. 

Pittheu*  (nrrfefo),  king  of  Troesene,  was  son 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of  Aethra,  and  grand- 
father and  instructor  of  Theseus.    When  Theseus 
|  married  Phaedra,  Pitthcus  took  Hipnolytus  into 
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his  house.    His  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he  I 
had  sat  in  judgment  were  shown  utTrocxene  down 
to  a  late  time.    He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  even  to  hare  written  a  book  upon 
it    Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  Pittkcit. 

Pltyia  (IIiTvcia :  prob.  Skomelik).  a  town  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  from  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pityonettts  (Tlfrrtrqaw :  Anghistri),  an  island 
oft*  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

PItjfos  (JliTvovt:  prob.  PUxunda)%  a  Greek 
city,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  360  stadia  N.  W.  of  Dioscurias.  In 
the  time  of  Strabn,  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe  of  the  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Homan  Empire. 

Pityiisa,  Pitynssa  (nrrvowro,  Tlnvowraa^  con- 
tracted from  TttTv6to<ra  fem.  of  witwosu),  i.  e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Lampsacus,  Salamis,  and  Chios.  —  2.  A  small 
island  in  the  Argolic  gulf. —  3.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  W.  of  the  &n- 
leares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(Ivixa),  the  smaller  Ophiussa  {Formentera) :  the 
latter  was  uninhabited. 

Pizodarus  ( Tli^wSapof),  prince  or  king  of  Caria. 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  Hecatorunus,  nil 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pixodarus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  his  sister  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  Idrisch,  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5  years,  B.C.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Orontobatc*. 

Plaoentla  (Placentinus :  Piacenxa),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Qaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  b.  c,  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anamarea,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
on  the  road  from  Mcdiolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
Liken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Goths. 

Pl&ola  (IIAaKhj,  Ion. :  U\axtvp6t)%  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  E.  of  Cyzicus,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus,  seems  to  have  been  early 
destroyed. 

Placidla,  Galla.  [Galla.] 

Placltus,  Bex.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work,  entitled  De  Medicina  (or  MedicamattU)  or 
Aniwali/jut,  consisting  of  34  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contains  numerous  absurdities, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interest  The  date  of 
the  author  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stephanus  in  the  Medico*  Artis  Prin- 
ctpe$,  Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Fl&otu  (nAdVor),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe :  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
PlaCIa,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
some  to  suppose. 

PlaA&Xia  (prob.  Canaria,  Canary),  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortunatak. 

Planasla.  1.  (Pianota),  an  island  between 
Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tus banished  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus.— 
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2.  An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  E.  of  the 
Stocc  hades. 

Planciades,  Fulgentlus.  [Fulokntjus.] 

Plaaclna,  Muuatla,  the  wife  of  Cn.  Piso,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.d.  18.  While 
her  husband  used  every  effort  to  thwart  Ger- 
manic us,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  annoy  and 
insult  Agrippina.  She  was  encouraged  in  this 
conduct  by  Li  via,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  who 
saved  her  from  condemnation  by  the  senate  when 
she  was  accused  along  with  her  husband  in  '20. 
[Piso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  again 
in  33,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Li  via;  and 
having  no  longer  nny  hope  of  escape,  she  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life. 

Planciu*,  Cn.t  first  served  in  Africa  under  the 
proprietor  A.  Tnrquntus,  subsequently  in  a  c.  08 
under  the  proconsul  Q.  Mctellus  in  Crete,  and  next 
in  0*2  as  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  Anto- 
nius  in  Macedonia.  In  58  he  was  quaestor  in 
Macedonia  under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleius,  and 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicero,  when  the 
latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  banishment. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  56;  and  was 
elected  cunile  aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But 
before  Plancius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their 
office  they  were  accused  by  Juventius  Latcrentis, 
and  L.  Caasius  Longinus,  of  the  crime  of  todalitinm, 
or  the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal 
associations  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Liciniua 
Craasus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defended 
Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  obtained 
his  acquittal.  Plancius  espoused  the  Pompeian 
party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  after  Caesar  had  gained 
the  supremacy  lived  iu  exile  in  Corcyra. 

Flaucus,  Munatiu*,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
plclwiiin  family.   The  surname  Plancue  signified  a 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  any  bend  in 
them.    1.  L.,  was  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic  and  the  civil 
wars.    Cnesar  shortly  before  his  death  nominated 
him  to  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for 
«.  c  44,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and 
Ilelgic  portions  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the. 
consulship  fur  42,  with  L>.  Brutus  as  his  colleague. 
After  Caesar's  death  Planciu  hastened  into  Gaul, 
and  took  possession  of  his  province.    Here  he  pre- 
pared at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony ; 
but  when  Lepidns  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  Lepidns. 
IManciis  during  his  government  of  Gaul  founded 
the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and  Raurica.    He  was 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
Cnesar,  and  he  subsequently  followed  Antony  to 
Asia,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  go- 
verned in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Syria.    He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter 
and  Octavian.     He  was  favourably  received  by 
Octavian,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome  durin- 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    It  was  on  his  proposal 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  27; 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship 
in  22  with  Paul  us  Aemilius  Lepidns.    Both  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Otmt.  i.  7) 
is  addressed  to  him.  —  2.  T.,  surnamcd  Bursa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba 
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B.  r,  52,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompcy, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship.  With 
this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancus  was  accused  by 
Cicero  of  Vis  and  was  condemned.  After  his  con- 
demnation Plancus  went  to  Ravenna  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  Caesar  ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  Plancus  fought  on  Antony's  side  in 
the  campaign  of  Mutina.  He  was  driveu  out  of 
Pollentia  by  Pontius  Aouiln,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus, 
mtd  in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.  —  3.  Cn.,  brother 
nf  the  two  preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Kpirus.  As 
Atticus  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
43  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
brother  Lucins  [No.  1]  in  Transalpine  Oaul. —4. 
L.  Plantios  Plancut,  brother  of  the  3  preceding, 
was  adopted  by  a  L.  Plautius,  and  therefore  took 
his  praenomen  as  well  as  nomen,  but  retained  his 
original  cognomen,  as  was  the  case  with  Metellus 
Scipio  [Mktbllus,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Piso. 
[Piso,  No.  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  praeno- 
men was  Caius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  was  pnt  to  death. 

Plan  tides  Maximal,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the  last 
nge  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician; but  bis  name  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as 
that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of  those  collections 
of  minor  Greek  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Garlands  or  Anthologies  (Sr^avot,  'Ay- 
6o\oyieu).  Planudes  flourished  at  Constantinople 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  under  the 
emperors  Andronicus  II.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In 
a.  d.  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
Ijassador  to  Venice.  As  the  Antholot/y  of  Planudes 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  as  The  Greek  Anthology,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  ns  the  fittest  place  for  an 
account  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Gruk  An- 
tholixjy.  1 .  Materials.  The  various  collections,  to 
which  their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  GarUtnds 
ami  Anthologies,  were  made  up  of  short  poems 
chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  and  in  the 
elegise  metre.  The  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry 
were  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
such  as  those  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
deeds,  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
victors  in  the  public  games,  sepulchral  monuments, 
ami  dedicatory  offerings  in  temples  (ivattyftaTa); 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  say- 
ings. At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated  this 
species  of  composition,  which  received  its  roost 
perfect  development  from  the  hnnd  of  Simonides. 
Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry,  it  became  a 
fit  vchidc  for  the  brief  expression  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  on  any  subject ;  until  at  last  the  form 
came  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
literati  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  deemed  the 
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ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a  scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  Tim 
Garland  of  Meleager.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  various 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Mklragkr,  a  cynic 
philosopher  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  a.  c  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Garland  (Xrt- 
<pa?os)%  with  reference  to  the  common  comparison 
of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  (i*4oXoyla\ 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  was 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram.  — 3. 
The.  Anthology  of  Philip  of  ThessaJonwa,  was  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers.  —  4. DU)geniantis,Straton,umt 
Diogenes  LairHus.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianus  of  Heraclca,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
is  entirely  lost  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  bis  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sardis.  About  the 
same  time  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  of  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a  separate  book. — 5.  AgaOttat  ScholaUi- 
cut,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  KfoAor  ittvypauftdfrw.  It  was 
divided  into  7  books,  according  to  subject*.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Maeedonius,  —  6.  The  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Ccphalas,  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constantinus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  4  centuric* 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  10th 
century,  under  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitiis.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  may 
be  viewed  ns  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager ;  but  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  collection  from  the 
preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantino  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Saimasiua 
in  1 606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  tho  Vatican 
Cities  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after  the  peace 
of  1  tt  1 5.  —  7 .  The  A  nthology  of  Planudes  is  arranged 
in  7  books,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  according  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows :  —  1 . 
Chiefly  ^a-iSfdrnxd,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetry,  in  91  chapters.  2.  Jocular 
or  satiric  («r»C8*srrncd\  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 
(toTiVGia),  chaps.  32.    4.  Inscriptions  on  statues 
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of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  descriptions  of 
places,  &c  chaps.  33.  5.  The  Ecpkrant  of  Christo- 
dnrtis,  and  epigrams  on  statues  of  charioteers  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
( iwafronxrutd),  chaps.  27.  7.  Amatory  (ipotrixi). 
Planudes  did  little  more  than  nbridge  and  re- 
arrange the  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas. 
Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology,  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine. — The 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  are  by 
Brunck  and  Jacob*.  Brunck's  edition,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Analttta  Vein-urn  Por~ 
tonu»i6Vamirr(w,  Argentorati,  1772 — 1776,  3  vols. 
8ro,  contains  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a  new 
arrangement :  he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  together  all  the 
epigrams  of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets 
themselves  in  chronological  order,  placing  those 
epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown, 
under  the  separate  head  of  khia-wora.  Jacobs1 
edition  is  founded  upon  Brunck's,  but  is  much 
superior,  and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  13  vols.  8vo,  namely, 
4  vols,  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  3  of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8  parts.  Lips.  1795 — 1814. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  MS.  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Jacobs 
published  a  separate  edition  of  the  Palatine  An- 
thology, Lips.  1813 — 1817,  3  vols. 

Plataea,  more  commonly  Plataeae  (rudroja, 
IlAarcuai :  nAaraiciit ),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithoeron,  not  for  from  the 
sources  of  the  Asopns,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thebes ;  and  its  name  was  commonly  derived  from 
Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Asopus.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  his- 
tory, and  experienced  many  striking  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  on  early  period  the  Plntaeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens  ;  and 
when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  in  ac.  490, 
they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  fighting  on  their  side 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(4U0)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans;  and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (479),  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which  Mardonius 
was  defeated,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  terri- 
tory of  Plataea  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pau- 
sanios  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  was  still 
further  secured  by  its  being  selected  ns  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  (See  Did.  of  Antiq.  art  Eleu- 
tkeria.)  The  Plataeans  further  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  large  sum  of  HO  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  of  50  yeans  ;  but  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war  (429)  the  Thebans 
persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
alter  a  siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea  was 
now  raxed  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  3rd  time  by  its  inveterate  enemies  the 
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Thebant  in  374.  It  was  once  more  restored  under" 
the  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  continued  in 
existence  till  a  very  late  period.  Its  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

Platamodaa  (nAara/«»itr :  Aja  Kytiaki),  a 
promontory  in  the  W.  of  Messenia. 

Platan*,  -Um,  -US  (flAaTflbra,  Wsdrtwof,  TIArf- 
rewot),  s  fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  river  Da- 
mn ras  or  Tnmyras  (Damur). 

Plates  (TIAarfa,  also  -«to,  -«oi,  -a/a),  an  i*land 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaicn,  in  N.  Africa,  the  first 
place  taken  possession  of  by  the  Greek  colonists 
under  Battus.  [Cvrbnaica.] 

Plato  (nxdrwr).  L  The  comic  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherecretes,  and  flou- 
rished from  B.C  428  to  389.  He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  From  the 
expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  Urge 
number  of  fragments  which  are  preserved,  it  is 
evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popu- 
larity to  those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  of  lan- 
guage, refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and  a  combination 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Old  Comedy  with  the  greater 
elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  were  his 
chief  characteristics.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  30 
of  his  dramas.— 9.  The  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was  born 
at  Athens  either  rn  B.  c  429  or  428.  According 
to  others,  he  was  born  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Aegina.  His  paternal  family  boasted  of  being 
descended  from  Codrus ;  his  maternal  ancestors  of 
a  relationship  with  Solon.  Plato  himself  mentions 
the  relationship  of  Critias,  his  maternal  uncle,  with 
Solon.  Originally,  we  are  told,  he  was  named 
after  his  grandfather  Aristocles,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  fluency  of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  be  acquired  that  name 
under  which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
bim  the  son  of  Apollo ;  another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a  youth,  in  the 
Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to  have 
made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyrambic 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophy till  a  later  time,  probably  after  Socrates  had 
drawn  bim  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  influence. 
Plato  was  instructed  in  grammar,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics by  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  hod  become  acquainted, 
through  Cratylus,  with  the  doctrines  of  Heroclitus, 
ond  through  other  instructors  with  the  philoso- 
phical dogmas  of  the  Kleatics  and  of  Anaxagoras. 
In  his  20th  year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  him- 
self to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399)  he 
withdrew  to  Megara,  where  he  probably  composed 
several  of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dia- 
lectical diameter.  He  next  went  to  Gyrene  through 
friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodoras ;  and 
is  said  to  have  visited  afterwards  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  his 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  more  distant  jour- 
neys of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi 
and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato, 
during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  became  acquainted, 
through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very 
soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
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Bat  mora  doubt  attaches  to  the  story, 
which  relate 8  that  ho  was  given  up  by  the  tyrant 
to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
Aegina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenian  Anni- 
ceria.    Plato  is  said  to  hare  visited  Sicily  when 
40  years  old,  consequently  in  389.    After  his 
return  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  near  the 
city,  between  the  exterior  Cenunicus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  and  partly  in  his  garden,  which 
was  situated  at  Colonus.    He  taught  gratuitously, 
and  without  doubt  mainly  in  tbe  form  of  lively 
dialogue ;  yet  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
doctrinal  system  he  probably  delivered  also  con- 
nected lectures.   The  more  narrow  circle  of  his 
disciples  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at 
common  simple  meals,  and  it  was  probably  to  them 
alone  that  the  inscription  said  to  hare  been  set  up 
over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  **  let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"  had  refer- 
ence.   From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew 
Spcusippus,  Xenoc rates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclides  Pooticua,  Uestiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Phi- 
lippus  the  Opuntian,  and  other*,  men  from  the  most 
different  parts  of  Greece.    To  the  wider  circle  of 
those  who,  without  attaching  themselves)  to  the 
more  narrow  community  of  the  school,  sought  in- 
struction  and  incitement  from  him,  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Cbabrias,  Iphicratcs,  Tiraotheus, 
Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  and  Isocratcs,  are 
said  to  have  belonged.    Whether  Demosthenes 
was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.    Even  women  are 
•aid  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
disciples.    Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was 
twice  interrupted  by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  first 
when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  win  the  younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy  ; 
the  2nd  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when 
the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  Dionyshis  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.    His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own 
safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Archytaa.   That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alising through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his 
idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was 
n  belief  pretty  generally  spread  in  antiquity,  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  the  7tb  Platonic 
letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  written  with  the 
most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated 
of.    With  tbe  exception  of  these  2  visits  to  Sicily, 
Plato  was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opened 
the  school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.    He  died  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.    According  to 
some  he  died  while  writing,  according  to  others  at 
a  marriage  feast.    According  to  his  last  will  his 
garden  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
passed,  considerably  increased  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, into  the  bands  of  the  Neo-Platouists,  who 
kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day  as  well  as  that  of 
Socrates.    Athenians  and  strangers  honoured  his 
memory  by  monuments.    Still  be  had  no  lack  of 
enemies  and  enviers.    He  was  attacked  by  con- 
temporary comic  poets,  as  Theopompus,  Alexis, 
Craiinus  the  younger,  and  others,  by  one-sided 
Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later 
Mcgarits,  and  also  by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics, 
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tain  Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  eager  for  de- 
traction.   Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  syco- 
phancy; and  others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Socratics,  Protagoras,  Epicbar- 
mus,  and  Philolaua.  — .The  Writing!  of  Plato. 
These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete, 
and  have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical  acute- 
ness  and  depth.   They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; 
but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  who  employed 
this  style  of  composition  for  philosophical  instruc- 
tion.   Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in 
the  form  of  question  nnd  answer.  Alexamenus 
the  Teian  and  Sophron  in  the  mimes  had  treated 
ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xeno- 
phon,  Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  other 
Socratics  also  had  made  use  of  the  dialogicnl 
form;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only 
with  greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded 
him,  but,  in  all  probability,  with  tbe  distinct 
intention  of  keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to 
the  admonition  of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate 
instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
covery of  it.    The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely 
connected  with  one  anothsr,  and  various  arrange- 
ments of  them  have  been  proposed.    Schleierm ri- 
cher divides  them  into  3  series  or  classes.    In  the 
1st  he  considers  that  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
alt  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration;  in  tbe 
2nd  those  germs  develop  themselves  further  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting  tbe 
difference  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledge  (8d|a  and  faerie) ;  in  tbe  3rd  they 
receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively 
scientific  working  out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics 
and  physics.    The  1st  series  embraces,  according 
to  Schleicrmacher,  the  Fkacdrtu,  Lysis,  Probigorai, 
Locket,  Oarmides,  EtUAypkron,  and  Parmenides;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Apologia, 
CrUo,Ion,  Ilipjtias  Minor,  Hipparchus,  Mima  and 
A  Icibiades  II.  The  2nd  series  contains  the  Goryius, 
Tictxtetus,  Mtno,  Euihydemus,  Cratylus,  SopAistes, 
PuUtieus,  Sympjfium,  Pkaetlo,  and  I'hilebus  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  tbe  Theayes, 
Erastae,  AlciUades  I.,  Menexcnus,  I/ippias  Major, 
and  Cltiopkon.    The  3rd  series  comprises  the  He- 
public,  Timaeus,  Crifias,  and  the  Latc$.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to  ex- 
ception in  several  particulars.    The  genuineness  of 
several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  most  part  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
Epinomis,  however,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos  and  Hipparchus  to  a 
Socratic    The  2nd  AlciUades  was  attributed  by 
ancient  critics  to  Xenophon.    The  Anlerastac  and 
VtUopkon  are  probably  of  much  later  origin.  The 
Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods ; 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  7th  and  8th,  probably  by 
disciples  of  Plato.    Tbe  dialogues  Demodocus, 
Sisyphus,  Eryjrias,  Ariochua,  nnd  those  on  justice 
and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  the  Wpparcbus,  Theages,  and  the  Infi- 
nitum*. The  genuineness  of  the  1st  Alabiades  seems 
doubtful.    The  smaller  Hippias,  the  Ion,  and  the 
Menexenus,  on  the  other  hand,  which  arc  assailed 
by  many  modem  cities,  may  very  well  maintain 
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their  ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.— 
The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  this 
work  will  allow  only  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind),  gires  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we 
may  have  but  a  deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Godhead ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  Jbvote,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  he  participates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul, 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night  like  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  presup- 
poses an  original  communion  with  Being,  truly  so 
called  ;  and  this  communion  again  presupposes  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  is  termed  Dialectic*.  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dia- 
Itftici  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates'  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it. 
They  are  designed*  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  vir- 
tue. For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Pinto,  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
t rented  of  as  a  distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
least  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetetus,  Sophistes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal; the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicua,  Philebus, 
and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical  Plato's  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
than  his  physics. — Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ports  of  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  their  true 
essence,  their  idea.  Hence  be  asserts  that  to 
deny  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien- 
tific research.  He  departed  from  the  original 
moaning  of  the  word  idea  (namely,  that  of  form 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  (iv4Z<t,  >iord8«s)  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  every  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species,  the 
laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
of  cognition,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the 
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of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls.  His  system 
of  ethics  was  founded  upon  his  dialectics,  as  is 
remarked  above.  Hence  be  asserted  that  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  good  with 
full  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  it 
only  so  far  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  thinking  to 
its  original  purity.  —  The  best  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Plato  are  by  Bekker,  BeroL  181K 
—1818,  by  Stallbatim,  Gotha,  1827,  seq.,  and  by 
Orelli  and  others,  Turic.  1839. 

Plautla  Gens,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  Plotiut,  just  as  we  have  both 
Clodius  and  Claudia*.  The  gens  wns  divided  into 
the  families  of  /lyjisanu,  Proculus,  jtYrasms,  Kerno, 
Venox;  and  although  several  members  of  these 
families  obtained  the  consulship,  none  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  notice. 

Plauti&nus,  Pulvlus,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Severn*.  He  served 
as  praefect  of  the  proetorium  under  this  emperor, 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  and 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  these  dis- 
tinctions, Plautianus  bdulged  in  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  a.  n.  202  his  daughter  Plautilla 
was  married  to  Caracal  la ;  but  having  discovered 
the  dislike  cherished  by  Caracal  la  towards  both 
his  daughter  and  himself,  and  looking  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  downfall  which  awaited 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  he  formed  a 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimius  and  Cara- 
cal la.  His  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  203.  His  daughter 
Plautilla  was  banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subse- 
quently to  Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Geta,  in 
212,  Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  h.  r 
husband. 

Plautilla,  [Plautianus.] 

Plautlua.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.  n.  43  to 
subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain  4  years, 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  island.  He  ob- 
tained an  ovation  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  47.  ™» 
2.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  subsequent  jurists. 

PlaUtUS,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village  in 
Umbria.   He  is  usually  called  M.  Aochu  Plauttu^ 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modem  scholar 
has  shown,  was  T.  Macciua  Plautus.    The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  about 
B.  c.  254.  He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a  perfect  mastery  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  have  ac- 
quired in  a  provincial  town.    Whether  he  ever 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  doubtful  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors. 
With  the  money  he  had  saved  in  this  inferior 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  business :  bat 
his  speculations  failed  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
his  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
a  baker,  who  employed  him  in  taming  a  hand- 
mill.  While  in  this  degrading  occupation  be  wrote 
3  plays,  the  sole  of  which  to  the  managers  of  tbc 
public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his  drudgery, 
and  begin  his  literary  career.    He  was  then  pro- 
bably about  30  years  of  age  (224  \  i 
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commenced  writing  comedies  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  2nd  Panic  war.  He  con- 
tinued hit  literary  occupation  for  about  40  years, 
and  died  in  184,  when  he  was  70  yean  of  age. 
Hit  contemporaries  at  first  were  Livius  Andronicua 
.and  Naevius,  afterwards  Knnius  and  Caecilins: 
Terence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  20  years 
after  his  death.  During  the  long  time  that  he 
held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  was  always  a  great 
favourite  of  the  people ;  and  he  expressed  a  bold 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us :  — 

**  Poitqtiara  est  mortem  aptua  Plautus,  comoedia 
luget 

Scena  deaerta,  dein  riaua,  Indus  jocusque 

Plautus  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  there  were  1 30  plays, 
which  bore  his  name.  Most  of  these  however  were 
not  considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Quaestioncs  Plauiinae. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
to  21,  which  were  hence  called  the  Fabmlae  Varro- 
nianae.  These  Vorronian  comedies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
only  20  comedies  of  Plautus ;  but  there  were  ori- 
ginally 21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Viduiaria, 
which  was  the  21st,  and  which  came  last  in  the 
collection,  was  torn  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  plays 
are:  1.  AmpkUruo.  2.  A  anuria.  8.  Aululaha, 
4.  Captivu  5.  Cureulio.  6.  Casina.  7.  CisUQana, 
U.  Epidieus.  9.  Baockides.  10.  Afosteltaria.  11. 
MenaeckmL  12.  Afilee.  13.  Afercaior,  14.  Pseu- 
dolus.  15.  Poenulus.  16.  Pena.  17.  Iiudens. 
18.  Stiekus.  19.  Trinummus.  20.  Truculentus. 
21.  Viduiaria.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
one  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
Varro.  The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabeti- 
cal ;  the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those 
which  follow :  hence  we  find  Gtptivi,  Cureulio, 
(  <ut»u,  Cislellana  :  Afostcllaria,  Merulechmi,  Mile*, 
Afercaior  t  Pseudolus,  Poenulus,  Pena.  The  play 
of  the  Bacchidee  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after  the 
Epidieus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had  observed 
that  Plautus,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.  2.  36),  referred 
to  the  Epidicus  as  an  earlier  work.  The  names  of 
the  comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
character  in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  it :  those  titles  ending  in  aria  are 
adjectives,  giving  a  general  description  of  the  play: 
thus  Asinaria  is  the  u  A ss- Comedy."  The  come- 
dies of  Plautus  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among 
the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plautus  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a  national 
poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  have  done.  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his  plays  from  Greek  mo- 
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dels,  it  is  impossible  to  gay.  The  CtstcUaria^  Bac- 
civies,  Puenulusy  and  Stiekus,  were  taken  from 
Menander,  the  Comma  and  linden*  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  Afercaior  and  the  Trinummus  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  others  were  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautus 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terences 
and  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply 
taken  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
(Epist.  ii.  1.  58),  **  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicha^ni,,,  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plays 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus;  and  the  verb  properare  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus's  style,  in  which  he  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  poet  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a  favourite ; 
educated  Romans  read  and  admired  his  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  (deOf.'u  29) 
places  his  wit  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nights  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  past  sins.  The 
favourable  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  best  modern  poets.  Thus 
the  AmpkUruo  has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and 
Drydeu,  the  Amlulari*  by  Moliere  in  his  Avare, 
the  MosUllaria  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others, 
the  Afenaechmi  by  Shakspere  in  his  Comedy  of 
Errors,  the  Trinummus  by  Leasing  in  his  SchiUz, 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  (De  Arte  Pott.  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  bad  been  formed  by  a  different  school  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poets 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
character  of  Plautus's  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  some  of  his  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
corrupt  state.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and  inter- 
polations. Thus  the  AuUdaria  has  lost  its  con- 
clusion, the  Bacchidts  its  commencement,  Ac  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  Bothe, 
Lips.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb. 
1837—1838,  2  vols.  8va ;  but  Ritschl's  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  has  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  far  surpass  all  others. 

PlAYia  {Pkwe\  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Tergeatiuus. 

Pleiades  (IIA«id3cr  or  IlaAs lifts t),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usually  called  die  daughters  of  Altas  and 
PlCldne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Atian- 
tides.  They  were  called  VergiUae  by  the  Romans. 
They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyadea,  and  7  in 
number,  6  of  whom  are  described  as  risible,  and 
the  7th  as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisters  had  had  inter- 
course with  a  mortal  man ;  others  call  her  Electro, 
and  moke  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisters  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at  the 
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death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyndes,  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterwards  placed  rus 
stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where  they  formed  a 
duster  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  whence  they 
were  sometimes  called  &6rpvt.  According  to  an- 
other story,  the  Pleiades  were  virgin  companions 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Doeotia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into  doves 
(wcAstdScr),  and  placed  among  the  stare.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Their  names  are  Electro!,  Main, 
Taygete,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Merope. 

Plemmyrium  (riAf*yufpio>< :  Punta  di  tJigamte\ 
a  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immedi- 
ately Sw  of  Syracuse. 

PleI6ne  (riAijWnj),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus.  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [Atlas  ;  Plbi- 
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Pleumoxli,  a  small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgica,  sub- 
ject to  the  Nerrii. 

Pleuratus  (nAffynrror),  king  of  lilyria,  was 
the  son  of  Sccrdilai'das.  His  name  occurs  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 

Pleurdn  ( TWtvp&v :  Tlk*vp<Zrtot),  an  ancient 
city  in  Aetolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a  little 
di»tancc  from  the  coast,  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
E venus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthua  or 
Curius.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cu- 
retea.  This  ancient  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcete*  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country,  and  a  new  city  was  built 
under  the  same  name  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one. 
The  2  cities  are  distinguished  by  geographers 
under  the  names  of  Old  Pleuron  and  New  Pleuron 
respectively. 

Pllnius.  L.  G.  Plinius  Secundna,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  llittoria  NaturaUt,  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  born  a.  d.  23, 
either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Cotnum  (Como)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  Dot  whichever  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  belonged  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  born 
there,  and  several  inscriptions  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  to  various  members  of  the  family. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  served  under 
L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (praefeebu  aloe).  It 
appears  from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  travelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  having  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Ac  It  was 
in  the  intervals  snatched  from  his  military  duties 
that  he  composed  his  treatise  ds  Jaculalione 
tri.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of 
the  Germanic  wars,  which  be  afterwards  completed 
in  20  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius (52),  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
himself  very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  he  spent  in  retirement, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his  native  place.  It  may  bare 
been  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  bis  nephew 
that  he  composed  the  work  entitled  Studious  an 
extensive  treatise  in  3  books,  occupying  6  volumes, 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  young  orator, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  education 
and  his  entrance  into  public  life,  During  the 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  grammatical  work  in  8 
books,  entitled  DMut  Sermo  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  was  appoin  cd 
procurator  in  Spain.  He  was  here  in  71,  when  his 
hrother-in  law  died,  leaving  his  son,  the  younger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Virginius  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73, 
when  he  adopted  his  nephew.  He  had  known 
Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  number  of  his  mott  intimate 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Aundius 
Bassos,  in  31  books,  carrying  the  narrative  down 
to  hia  own  times.  Of  bis  manner  of  life  at  this 
period  an  interesting  account  has  been  preserved 
by  his  nephew  (EpuL  hi.  5).  It  was  his  practice 
to  begin  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  night  in  study- 
ing by  candle-light,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vulcanalia 
( towards  the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such 
commissions  as  be  might  be  charged  with,  returned 
home  and  devoted  the  time  which  he  still  had 
remaining  to  study.  After  a  slender  meal  be 
would,  in  the  summer-time,  lie  in  the  sunshine 
while  some  one  read  to  him,  he  himself  making 
notes  and  extracts.  He  never  read  anything  with- 
out making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  book  so  bad  but  that  some  good 
might  be  got  out  of  it  He  would  then  take  a  cold 
Iwtth,  and  after  a  slight  repast  sleep  a  very  little,  and 
then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of  the  coena. 
During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  com- 
mented on  by  him.  At  table,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, he  spent  but  a  short  time.  Such  was  his 
mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  the  city.  When  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  the  time  spent  in  the  bath  was  nearly  the 
only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and  that  be 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  ;  for  during  all  the 
process  of  scraping  and  rubbing  be  had  some  book 
read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  jour- 
ney he  had  a  secretary  by  his  side  with  a  book 
and  tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  per- 
severed in  throughout  life,  he  amazed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  160  volumina  of  notes  (eUdurum 
cr>mmcntarii)y  written  extremely  small  on  both 
sides.  With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  say 
that,  when  compared  with  Pliny,  those  who  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  literary  pursuits  seemed 
as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep 
and  idleness.  From  the  materials  which  be  had  in 
this  way  collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  Hi»- 
toria  Afa/vrato,  which  he  published  about  77.  The 
details  of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (Jfy.vi.  16).  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
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being  66  years  of  age.  He  wm  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned at  Misenum  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet;  and  it  was  bis  anxiety  to  examine  more 
closely  the  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  led 
him  to  nil  to  Stabiac,  where  he  landed  and  pe- 
rished.  The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  has  come 

down  to  US  if  bis  Historic  jX'itunUU.  By  Natural 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  modern 
writer*  would  usually  include  in  the  subject.  It 
embraced  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography, 
mineralogy,  neology,  botany, —  in  abort,  every 
thing  that  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  human 
skill  or  the  products  of  human  (acuities.  Pliny, 
however,  has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (book 
vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv. — 
xxxviL.)  Minor  digressions  en  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  the 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  respects  exhibits 
but  little  scientific  discrimination.  It  comprises, 
as  Pliny  says  in  the  preface,  20,000  matters  of 
importance, "drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  consist* 
of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus,  followed  by  a 
table  of  contents  of  the  other  books.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  work  was  not  the  result  of 
the  undistraeted  labour  of  a  life,  but  written  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits, 
and  that  too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive 
works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful  monu- 
ment of  human  industry.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Pliny,  with  his  inordinate  appetite  for 
accumulating  knowledge  out  of  books,  was  not  the 
man  to  produce  a  scientific  work  of  any  value. 
He  was  not  even  an  original  observer.  The  mate- 
rials which  he  worked  up  into  bis  huge  encyclo- 
paedic compilation  were  nlmost  all  derived  at 
second-band,  though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  instances  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed.  His 
Jove  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt  for  human 
nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  introduce  what  is 
strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
wickedness  of  man,  and  the  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  Providence.  His  work  is  of  course  valu- 
able to  us  from  tbe  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 
of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  information.  But  what  he  tells  us  is 
often  unintelligible,  from  his  retailing  accounts  of 
things  with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives  no 
satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a  writer 
on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist.  His  com- 
pilations exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement ;  and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  and  translates,  giving  not  uncom- 
monly wrong  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 
by  his  Greek  authorities.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  a  commentary,  are 
by  Hardouin  (Paris,  1685,  5  vols.  4 to. ;  2nd  edit. 
1 723,  3  vols.  foL),  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris, 
1829 — 1 833,  20  vols.),  with  a  French  translation 
and  notes  by  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  The  most  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig 
(Lips.  1 831— 1836, 5  vols.  12mo.).— 2.  C.  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia, 
tbe  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  born  at 
Comuui  in  a.  o.  61 ;  and  having  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  his  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Virginius  Rufua.  From  bis  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  1 4th  year  he  wrote 
a  Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Quinulian.  His  acquirements  finally  gamed  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age ;  and  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  histo- 
rian, had  the  same  honourable  distinction.  He 
was  also  an  orator.  In  his  19th  year  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  forum,  and  be  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  advocate  before  the  court  of  the  Cen- 
tum viri  and  before  the  Roman  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a  young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  militum,  and 
was  there  a  bearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Artemidorus.  He  was  subsequently  quaestor  Cae- 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  Pitncyyrictut  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  tbe  province  Pontica,  where  he  did 
not  stay  quite  2  years.  Among  his  other  functions 
he  also  discharged  that  of  curator  of  the  channel 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpurnius  Fabatus,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman:  she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind 
attentions  to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
wife  born  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a  kind  roaster  to  his  slaves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  his  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  Pamegyricut  and  tbe  10  books  of  his 
EpiUola*.  The  Panegyric**  is  a  fulsome  eulogium 
on  Trajan ;  it  is  of  small  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  author  himself  and  his 
times.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letter  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a  view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facta  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan 
and  the  emperor's  replies  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  collection :  they  form  tbe  whole  of  the 
10th  book,  The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  tbe 
Christians  (x.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (x. 
98),  have  furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a  person  admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation ;  and  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  death.  The 
Christians,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
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Christ,  as  God  (quasi  Deo) ;  their  oath  (whatever 
Pliny  may  mean  by  taaramentttm)  was  not  to 
bind  then  to  any  crime,  bat  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery,  adulter}',  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a 
de|K»it  Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (mt'jiufrae),  were  put  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Christians 
could  be  got  out  of  them  :  the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothing  except  a  perverse  and  extravagant 
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Hereupon  he  asked  the  emperor's  advice,  for  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading ;  yet 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror in  his  reply  approves  of  the  governor's  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if 
they  are  accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  prayers 
to  the  heathen  gods  (dii$  norfru),  however  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  be  shall  be  excused  in 
respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of  accusation 
(JioeUi)  without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac- 
cuser, were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been : 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  unsuited 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Epu- 
(tJae.  and  Panepyrims  is  by  Schacfer,  Lips.  ]M05. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Itystolac  are  by  Cortius 
and  Longolius,  Amsterdam,  1734,  and  by  Gierig, 
Lips.  1800. 

PI  in  thine  (nAii-ft'in!),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Sinus  Plintbinetes 
(flAirtiHrrnf  Kstarot),  was  the  W.-most  city  of 
Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the 
frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a  little  N.  of 
Taposiris  (Abourir). 

Plistarchus  (TlXtlarapxov),  king  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.c.  480.  He  reigned  from 
480  to  458,  but  being  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

PHsthenea  (lUeirtsViir),  son  of  Atreus,  and 
husband  of  Acrope  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Anaxibia ;  but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.    See  Auamsmnon,  Atreus. 

P  list  la  (Prestia\  a  village  in  Samnium  in  the 
valley  between  M.  Tifata  and  Taburnus. 

Pllitoanax  or  PlLstOnax  (lUcio^ooVo^,  Tl\tt- 
(TTdvat),  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plataea,  a.c,  479. 
On  the  death  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  issue, 
Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to  408.  In  445  he 
invaded  Attica ;  but  the  premature  withdrawal  of 
his  army  from  the  enemy's  territory  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bribed  by  Pericles. 
He  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
his  country.  He  remained  19  years  in  exile, 
taking  up  bis  abode  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  on 
Mt  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  house 
within  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  During  this  period  his 
son  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
S,.artans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Out 
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he  was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  Py- 
thian priestess  to  induce  ner  to  interpose  for  him, 
and  hts  alleged  impiety  in  this  matter  was  con- 
tinually assigned  by  bis  enemies  as  the  cause  of 
all  Sparta's  misfortunes  in  the  war;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pausanias. 

Pllstus  (riA*i<rr<Jj :  Xempntamo),  a  small  rivet 
in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  5ft  Parnassus,  flows 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the  small  stream 
Castalia,  and  falls  into  the  Crissaean  gulf  near 
Cirrha, 

Plotlna,  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  died  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  memory  by 
mourning  for  her  9  days,  by  building  a  temple  in 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  hymns  in  her  praise. 

Plotin5p5Lia  (nXsrrirthroAit),  a  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  road  from  Trajanopolia  to  HadrianopoJit, 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Plotina. 

Plotlnua  ( riAsmroi),  the  originator  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system,  was  born  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
about  a.  d.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been 
preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a  biography 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  From  him  we  learn 
that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his 
28th  year,  and  remained  1 1  years  under  the  in- 
struction of  Ammonias  Saccas.  In  his  Sfth 
year  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Cor- 
el ian  (242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  the  death  of  Gordian  he  tied 
to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244).  For 
the  first  10  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome  be  gave 
only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends;  but  he  was 
at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  his  instructions 
to  writing.  In  this  manner  when,  10  years  later 
(264)  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined  himself 
to  Plotinus,  21  books  of  very  various  contents  bad 
been  already  composed  by  him.  Daring  the  6 
years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rom«\ 
the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  A  melius  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  which  had 
been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  D  books 
were  afterwards  added.  Of  the  54  books  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  first  21  books 
were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  23  fol- 
lowing were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers 
of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  9,  especially  the 
4  lost,  were  evidently  written  with  diminished 
vigour.  The  correction  of  these  54  books  was 
committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  aire  of  Por- 
phyry. On  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 
Plotinus  never  r?ad  them  through  a  second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent  simply 
upon  the  matter^  he  was  alike  careless  of  ortho- 
graphy, of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  handwriting.  The  54  books  was 
divided  by  Porphyry  into  6  Enneadt,  or  sets  of  9 
books.  Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  commu- 
nications, and  was  said  to  be  very  clever  in  finding 
the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy 
on  the  whole.  Resides  this,  the  beauty  of  his 
]>erson  was  increased  when  discoursing  ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered 
with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  Ins  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted 
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to  the  briefest  time  possible,  lie  »m  regarded 
with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
science  like  the  philosopher*  Amelius,  Porphyry, 
the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eustochius,  and  Zethus 
the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  and  the  empress  Salonina,  and  almost  ob- 
tained from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  Puteoli  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion.  He  appears 
however  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ;  he  endeavours  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso- 
phical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  Iamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the  Euneads 
of  1*1011004  is  by  Kreuier,  Oxonii,  1835, 3  vols.  4to. 

Plitlus,  whose  full  name  was  Marius  Plotius 
Sacrrdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  author  of  De 
Mctrit  Liber,  who  probably  lived  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is 
publinhed  by  Putachius  in  the  Grammaiicae Ijatinar. 
AuctartMy  Hannov.  1605,  and  by  Gaisford  in  the 
Scriptora  Laiini  fta  Metrica*\  Oxon.  1837. 

Plutarcbua  (HAofrapx**).  L  Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  b.c 
354  against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis.  The 
Athenian  army  wa§  commanded  by  Phocion,  who 
defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ;  but  Phocion  having 
sutpected  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
from  Eretria.— 2.  The  biographer  and  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known;  but  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
himself,  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his 
progress  through  Greece,  in  a.  d.  6ti ;  from  which 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  but  he  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 
life  before  he  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Plutarch  spent  the  later  year*  of  his  life  at  Chae- 
ronea, where  he  discharged  various  magisterial 
offices,  and  held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  bis 
death  is  unknown. — The  work  which  has  immor- 
talised Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Litet  (Blot 
napdWi}\ot)  of  46  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  46 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs;  each  pair  contains  the 
life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  men :  in  a  few  pairs  the 
comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
making  one  book  (HiCAlor).  The  46  Lives  are  the 
following: — I.Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
and  Noma  j  3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ;  4. 
Themistocles  and  Camillus ;  5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
Fabius  Maxirati*  ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus  ; 
7.  Tiraoleon  and  Aemilius  Paulus  ;  8.  Pclopidas 
and  Marcelliu  ;  9.  Aristide*  and  Cato  the  Elder ; 
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10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininus;  II.  Pyrrhtu  and 
Marius ;  12.  Lysnndcr  and  Sulla  ;  13.  Cimon  and 
Lucullus;  14.  Nicias  andCrassus;  15.  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius  ;  16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius  ;  17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  thu 
Younger  ;  Id.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchi  ;  20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ; 
21.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  also 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Gal  ha, 
and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives.  Perhapi  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modern  times  as  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a  biographer :  his  biography  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a  dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections 
of  Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there:  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent:  his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by  Sin- 
tenis.  Lips.  1839—1846.  4  vols.  8vo.  —  Plutarch's 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  of  Moralia  or  Ethical  works, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  onec- 
dotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(K(uc<rf)0*ta)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  and  his  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  eluded  among  Plutarch's  his- 
torical works:  among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moral  ia 
are  of  a  different  stamp.  There  is  no  philosophical 
system  in  these  essays :  pure  speculation  was  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical; and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His 44  Mar- 
riage Precepts"  are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  by 
Wyttenbach:  it  consisU  of  6  volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795—1800),  and  2  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.  1810 — 1821).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 
1782,  12  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Hutten,  171*1 — 1805, 
14  vols.  8ro.—  3.  The  younger,  was  a  son  of  the 
last,  and  is  snppost-d  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  father's,  as  e.g.  the  Apopktkeymala.—  4. 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestorius,  presided  with  dis- 
tinction over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  was 
surnamod  the  Great.  He  numbered  among  his 
disciples  Syrian  us  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded, 
him  as  head  of  the  school,  and  Proclus  of  Lycia. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
44  TimaeuA  "  of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise/ 
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**  On  the  Sou]."  He  died  at  mi  advanced  age, 
about  A.  D.  430. 

Pluto  or  Plfiton  (IIAoDtsm>),  the  giver  of  wealth, 
at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  used  ai  the  real  name  of  the 
god.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  occurs  in  Euripides. 
An  account  of  the  god  is  given  under  Hades. 

PlutM  (IUoDtos),  sometimes  called  Pluton,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a  son  of 
lasion  and  Deraeter.  [Iahion.]  Zeus  is  said  to 
lmve  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be- 
stow his  favours  on  righteous  men  exclusively,  but 
that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  blindly  and 
without  any  regard  to  merit.  At  Thebes  there 
was  a  statue  of  Tychc  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peace,  and  at  Thetpiae  one  of  Athena 
Ergane ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutiu  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a  boy 
with  a  Cornucopia. 

Pluviallft  (IIAoiMTdAa,  Ptol. :  prob.  Perm), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Furtu- 
natar. 

Pluriui,  L  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long  protracted  droughts. 

Pnytagdraa  (riKwra^-o^of).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  assassi- 
nated  along  with  his  father,  b.  c.  374.-2.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Nicocles, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  bis  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  monarch*.  He  submitted 
to  Alexander  in  332,  and  served  with  a  fleet  under 
that  mouarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

Podalirloj  (IloSaAcipior),  son  of  Aesculapius 
and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Machaon, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in 
the  medical  art.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was 
cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Curia, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  on  Mt  Dria. 

Podarces  ( UoBdpict)t).  L  The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [Priamur.]  — 8.  Son  of  Iphiclus  and 
gmndson  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Protcsilaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of  Phylace 
against  Troy. 

Podarge."  [  H  a  R  pyi  ar.  ] 
Poeaa  ( Uolat),  son  of  Phylacus  or  Thanmacus, 
husband  of  Methone,and  the' father  of  Philoctetce, 
who  is  hence  called  Poeantiadet,  Poeanthu  Jkeros, 
Poeaniia  proles,  and  Poeante  so/as.  Poeas  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  on  arrow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  arrows. 
[Hrrculrr  ;  Philoctrtba.] 

Poemauder  (Ylolficw&pos),  son  of  Chaeresilaus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leucippus.  He 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Bocotia  which  was  hence  called  Poemandria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  his  own  son, 
he  was  purified  by  Elephenor. 

Poemanenm  (JloifieanirSt ;  ethnic,  the  same  : 
prob.  Afaniyas),  a  fortified  place  in  Mysia,  S.  of 
Cyzicus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 
(no»W)),  a  personification  of 
mentioned  as  one  being,  and 
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in  tho  plural.   The  Pocnae  belonged  to  the 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 
Poetovlo.  [Prtovio.] 

Pogon  (n^u.f),  the  harbour  of  Troezen  in 
Argoli*. 

Pola  (Pola),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria,  situated 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promontory  Polati- 
eom,  which  was  the  most  S-Iy  point  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  tradition  Pola  was  founded  br 
the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Pietat  Julia,  and  became  an  im- 
portant commercial  town,  being  united  by  good 
roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  principal  towns  of 
lllyria.  Its  importance  in  antiquity  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  the  principal  are 
those  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  triumphal  arch 
{Porta  aurm\  erected  to  L.  Sergius  by  his  wife 
Salvia  Postuma,  and  of  several  temples. 

PSlfimon.  (lloXifimy).  L  L  King  of  Pontus  and 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the  orator  of 
Laodicea.  A*  a  reward  for  the  services  rendered 
by  his  father  as  well  as  himself  he  was  appointed 
by  Antony  in  a  c.  39  to  the  government  of  a  part  of 
Cilicia ;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  accompanied  Antony 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  his  peace 
with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
About  the  year  16  he  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa 
with  the  charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Boe- 
porus,  of  which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering 
the  country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  and 
prosperous;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as 
the  river  Tana'ia  ;  but  having  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspurgiana 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  2nd  wife  Py- 
thodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  he  left 
2  sons,  Polemon  II.,  and  Zenon,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  1  daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotys  king  of 
Thrace.  —  8.  II.  Son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Py- 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus 
and  Bosporus  by  Caligula  in  a.  D.  39.  Bosporus 
was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates,  while  he  gave  Polemon 
a  portion  of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  62  Polemon 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  —  3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth, 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  his  bursting  into  the 
school  of  Xenncratea,  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of 
revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  dis- 
course which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained  an  attentiTe 
listener,  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  an  abste- 
mious course  of  life,  and  continued  to  frequent  the 
school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenocratee,  he 
became  the  head,  a.  c.  31 5.  He  died  in  273  at  a 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be,  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in 
dialectic  speculation.  He  placed  the  rummnm  Lmum 
in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  —  4.  Of 
Athens  by  titixenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Ilium, 
or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  an 
eminent  geographer,  snmamed  Periegries  (6  wep*- 
vHrmi),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea.  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  2nd  century  B.c.  In  philosophy 
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he  was  a  disciple  of  Punaetius,  He  made  exten- 
sive journeys  through  Greece,  to  collect  materials 
for  hit  geographical  works,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings  and  on  columns.  As  the  collector 
of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contributors  to  the  Greek  Anthology.  Athcnaeus 
and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
from  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descriptions  of 
different  parts  of  Greece  ;  some  were  on  the  paint- 
ings preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Erato- 
sthenes.—5.  Antoniuf,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  2  former  emperors.  He  was  bom  of  a  consular 
family,  at  Laodicca,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most  celebrated  disciple 
was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  subsequent 
times  was  Gregory  Naxianten.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing ;  and  his 
character  was  haughty  and  reserved.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the 
gout,  that  be  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence ;  he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  at  Laodicca,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  65.  The  only  extant  work  of  Polemon 
is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynaeglrus  and  Cnlluna- 
chus,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  ore 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  lathers.  These 
orations  are  edited  by  Orellt,  Lips.  1819.^6.  The  ! 
author  of  a  short  Greek  work  on  Physiognomy,  J 
which  is  still  extant  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  from  his  style  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time. 
His  work  consists  of  2  books:  in  the  1st,  which 
contains  23  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of 
physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  ;  in  the  2nd  book,  which  consists  of 
27  chapters,  he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
had  before  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words 
the  characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  &c. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franx  in  his  44  Scrip- 
tores  Pbysiognomoniae  Vcteres,"  Altenburg.  1780. 

P51£m6nium  (Uo\*yuiviov :  IIoAtyuiriot,  and 
IIoAtytsmtfa :  Polemon ),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polkmon 
(probably  the  2nd),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus  (Po- 
teman  Cfcri),  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf, 
with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising  the  central  part 
of  Pontus,  E.  of  the  Iris,  which  was  hence  called 
Pontns  Polemoniacus. 

PSIIm  (floXidv),  Le.  44  the  goddess  protecting 
the  city,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

Polichna  (IIcAlx"),  Dor.  TloXlx**  :  TloXtxtd- 
Ti)t),a  town:— 1.  In  the  N.W.  of  Mcisenia,  W. 
of  Andania.— 8.  In  the  N.E.  of  Laconia.— 3.  In 
Chios.— 4.  In  Crete,  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydonia.— 5.  In  Mysia,  in  the  district 
Troas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aesepus  near  its 
source, 

PSIIeui  (lloAiffc),  **  the  protector  of  the  city," 
a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  had  an  altar 
on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

Poliorcetes,  Demetrius.  IDkmktkus.] 
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Poiis(noAit),  a  village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

Pdiites  (noA.Vijt),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a  valiant 
warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

Politftrlum,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancua  Martius. 

Polluchus  (IIoAiovxor),  i.  e.  **  protecting  the 
city,"  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities, 
*uch  as  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

Polla,  Argentarla,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

Pollentla  (Pollen tlnus).  L  (Pofarxa), a  town 
of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tanarus,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wooL  In 
its  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Goths  under  Alaric— 2.  A  town  in  Picenum, 
probably  identical  with  Urbs  Salvia.  — 8.  (Pol- 
lenza\  a  Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Ba  leans  Major. 

Polllo,  Annlus,  was  accused  of  treason  (ih«- 
jetta$ )  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  a.  D.  63,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 

Polllo,  C  Aslnlus,  a  distinguished  orator,  poet 
and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  a  c.  76,  and  became  distinguished  as 
an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa  (46)  and 
Spain  (45).  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  was  in  his  province  at  the  time  of  Caesui's 
death  {44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  ;  but  when  Antony  was 
joined  by  Lepidus  and  Octavian  in  43,  Pollio  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gauls,  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  he 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  iu  this  province.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom  he  took  under  his 
protection  from  his  love  of  literature.  In  40  Pollio 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Drundusium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  consul ;  and  it  was  during 
his  consulship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4th  Eclogue.  Iu  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Pollio  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  tho 
Parthini,  an  lllyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae ; 
and  in  consequence  of  bis  success  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  his  son  Asinitu  Gall  us  the  agnomen 
of  Salonious  after  the  town  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  during  bis  lllyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  8th  Eclogue,  From  this  time 
Pollio  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life,  a:xl 
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devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  lie  still 
continued  however  to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  A.  o.  4,  in 
the  110 th  year  of  his  age,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties. 
—  Pol  Ho  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (see  Carm.  ii.  I),  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  public  library 
at  Home,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  he 
had  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  campaign.  None  of 
Pollio's  own  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors  to  class  his  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  {Carm.  xii.  9)  as  **  le- 
porura  disertus  puer  et  facetiarum,"  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
(Carm.  ii.  1.  13)  as  **  Insigne  mueslis  praesidium 
re  is  et  consuleuti,  Pollio,  curiae  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Seneca*  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
— Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  1 7 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me- 
tellus  and  Afronius,  a  c.  60,  in  which  year  the 
first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtained 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. — 
As  a  poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (BkL  Hi.  86), 
**  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina,"  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely,  such  as  were  uot 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  from  Roman  story.  — Pollio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  his  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Palaeinity  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  a.]  Pollio  had  a  son,  C.  Asinius 
Gallus  Saloninus.  [See  p.  276.]  Asinius  Gallus 
married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberias,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children  :  namely,  1 .  Asinius 
Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gallus.  3.  Asinius  PoUio, 
consul  a.  n.  23.  4.  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  a.  d. 
25.    5.  Asinius  Celer. 

Pollio,  Vedlus,  a  Roman  eques  and  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a  freed  man,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  his 
lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  whenever  a  slave 
displeased  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  fish.  On 
one  occasion  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  when 
•  slave  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  crystal 


goblet,  and  his  master  immediately  ordered  him  ttf 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Augustus,  praying  for  mercy  ;  and  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord,  and 
commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal  goblets  to  be  broken 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  died 
B.  c.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  property  to 
Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio,  who  built  the  cele- 
brated villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

Pollux  or  Polydeuces.  [Dioscuri.] 

PolltXX,  Jftllaa  ('IouAjo*  noAuoftfjrvr).  1.  Of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  under 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  a  private 
school  in  this  city,  where  he  gave  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  may  therefore 
assign  a.  d.  183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  character 
of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  his 
"?rrr6po>v  5<2d<ncaAot.  Pollux  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Omomtutiam.  This  work  it 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  which  contains  a 
short  dedication  to  the  Caesar  Commodus :  it  was 
therefore  published  before  a.  d.  177,  since  Com- 
modus became  Augustus  in  that  year.  Each  book 
forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  containing  the 
most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  not  adopted, 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjecta 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  1  Jemsternhuis,  Amsterdam,  1706;  by 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1824;  and  by  I  ram.  Bekker,  BeroL 
1846.  — 2.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  author  of  a 
Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
'Ivropla  fwrueff.  Like  most  other  Bysantine  his- 
tories, it  is  an  universal  history,  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manuscripts  from 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  reign 
of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  said  to  come 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Romanus,  a.  n.  963. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hardt,  Munich,  1792. 

Pdlus  (IlasAos).  i  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Gor- 
gias,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Gorgiaa. 
—2.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  son  of  Cliarkles 
of  Sunium,  and  a  disciple  of  Archias  of  Thurii.  It 
is  related  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  acted  in  8  tragedies  on  4  suc- 
cessive days. 

Polyaegos  (Tlakvatyot:  PoiyUa  or  Antimr- 
lot),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
near  Melos. 

Polyaenus  (noXfauyos).  L  Of  Lampsacua,  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus,  adopted 
the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  although 
he  had  previously  acquired  great  reputation  a*  a 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Epicurus 
the  worthlessnes*  of  geometry.— 2.  Of  Sard  is,  n 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  ia 
the  author  of  4  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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Hi*  full  name  was  Julius  Polyomas.  —8.  The  Ma- 
cedonian, the  author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in 
war  (2TpBTiryV«Ta)«  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
eu  nru  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenus  himself  that  be  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war.  about  a.  d.  163,  at 
which  time,  he  says,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.  This  work  is  divided 
into  8  book*,  of  which  the  first  6  contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  tho  Rth  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  6th  and  7th  books 
arc  lost,  so  that  of  the  000  stratagems  which  Po- 
lyaenus  described,  only  833  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  age.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  an- 
tiquity  ;  but  its  value  as  an  historical  authority 
is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
statements.  The  best  editions  are  by  Maasvicius, 
Leyden,  1690  ;  by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1756  ;  and 
by  Coray,  Paris,  1809. 

Polyblaa  (HuAttios).  1  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  bom  about  B.c.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Achaean  league  ;  and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  his  father's  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also 
have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
Pbilopoemen,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and 
on  whose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors  to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned. 
From  this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  be  appears  to  have  soon  obtained 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  168,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Calibrates,  that 
1000  Achaeans  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy 
in  B.C  167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
ta*ml^  tts'^J^  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  iu  Greece  with  Aemilius  Paulus, 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  age, 
and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Polybius. 
Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  all  his 
military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
on  the  other  hand,  besides  finding  a  liberal  patron 
and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to 
obtain  access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumu- 
late materials  for  his  great  historical  work.  After 
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remaining  In  Italy  17  years,  Polybius  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  senate 
to  revisit  their  native  laud.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  his 
campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  favourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  ho  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.  59) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  journeys 
into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  toe 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  those  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  {ad  Fam.  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  about  122.  —  The  history  of 
Polybius  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  b.c. 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted of  2  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably 
published  at  different  times  and  afterwards  uuited 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a  period 
of  35  years,  beginning  with  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  and  the  downfal  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  object 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  53  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ;  but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
the  most  part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Puilic  war,  in  the  first  2  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  comprised  tho 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  166,  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  39th  book  ;  and  tho  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a  chronological  summary  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
He  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  knowledge 
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which  an  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  prepara- 
tory studios  wore  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  perseverance.  Thus  he  not  only  col- 
lected with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the 
events  that  he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also 
studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  countries  that  be  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a 
strong  judgment  and  a  striking  lore  of  truth,  and, 
from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that 
no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  do. 
Rut  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the 
one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its 
didactic  nature.  He  did  not,  like  other  historians 
write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  readers ;  his  ob- 
ject was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work 
a  Pragmateia  (vpory/uorsfa),  and  not  a  History 
(hrropfa).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtained 
from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became  in 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ;  they  formed 
only  the  text  of  the  political  and  moral  discourses 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  de- 
liver. Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are, 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  his- 
tory as  a  work  of  art ;  their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  de- 
stroys, to  a  great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  the  scenes  which  arc  described.  Moreover  he 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  we 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  6th)  was  devoted  to 
a  history  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  and  the  34th 
book  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  a  treatise  on 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  ;  and,  as  instruction  and  not 
amusement  was  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers  by  the  choice 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their 
condemnation  of  his  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  5  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have 
only  fragments  and  extract*,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the 
6th  book.  There  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times  4  distinct  collections  of  extracts  from  the  lost 
Looks.  The  first  collection,  discovered  soon  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  from  Corfu, 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6  th  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  11.  In  1582  Ursinus 
published  at  Antwerp  a  2nd  collection  of  Extracts, 
entitled  Excerpta  de  Ltttatitmibuty  which  were  made 
in  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1634, 
Valesius  published  a  3rd  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybius,  also  taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Con- 
stantinus,  entitled  Excerpta  de  Virtuttbtu  et  Vitiit. 
The  4th  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angclo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of  the  Excerpta 
of  Constantinus  Porphymgenitus,  entitled  Excerpta 
de  Semicntiu.  The  best  edition  of  Polybius  with  a 
is  by  Sehweighaeuser,  Lips.  1789— 
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1795,  8  vols.  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  by  Rekker  (ReroL  1844,  2  vols.  8vo.), 
who  has  added  the  Vatican  fragments,  Livy  did 
not  use  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  but  from  that  time  he  followed  him  very 
closely.  Cicero  likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybius 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Roman 
constitution  in  his  De  HrpMica.  The  history 
of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and 
Strabo.  [Poaidonius  ;  Strabo.]  Besides  the 
great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  life  of  I'hilopoemrn 
in  3  books.  3.  A  treatise  on  Tactic*.  4.  A  Hi*- 
toty  of  the  Numantine  War.  A  freedroan  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  after  his  decease.  8.  A  favourite 
freed  man  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  the 
companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Seneca  addressed  to  him  a 
Cimsoiatia,  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest  praises 
upon  his  literary  attainments.  Polybius  was  put 
to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  of  ber  paramours. 

Poiy botes  (no\v€<trrt)s),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by  Poseidon 
across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cos.  There 
Poseidon  tore  away  a  part  of  the  island,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Nisyrion,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  giant  buried  him  under  it 

Polywtus  (noXvioTos:  Bulawadut,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  E.  of  Synnada, 

P5tybni(no'Av6of).  L  King  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [Obdipus.]  He  was  the 
husband  of  Periboea  or  Mcrope.  Pausanias  makes 
him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  describes  him  as  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Chthonopbyle,  and  as  the  father  of 
Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
king  of  the  Argives.  —  2.  A  Greek  physician,  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  also  his 
son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the 
4th  century  &  c.  With  his  brothers-in-law,  Thes- 
salus  and  Dracon,  Polybus  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  He 
was  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist  dif- 
ferent cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he  after- 
wards remained  in  his  native  country.  He  has  been 
supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  critics,  to 
be  the  author  of  several  treatises  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection. 

Polycarpuj  (noAOKo/nrov),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  uncer- 
tain. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  by  this 
apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed 
the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  8 — 1 1) ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  that 
city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  some  time 
between  107  and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  much  this  intercourse  with  Polycarp, 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  when  they 
were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  John.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred  in  the  persecution 
under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Vera*.  As  he  was  led  to  death  the  proconsul 
offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  revile  Christ. 
"  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  him,"  wu 
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the  reply,  M and  he  never  did  me  wrong:  bow  then 
can  I  revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  We 
have  remaining  only  one  short  'piece  of  Polycarp, 
hie  Utter  to  the  Philippine  which  is  published 
along  with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical 
writers.  [Ignatius.] 

Policies  (ria\v*A»jj),  the  name  of  2  artists. 
The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an  Athenian,  and 
flourished  about  B.C.  370.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  sensual  charms 
exhibited  in  their  works.  One  of  his  chief  works 
was  a  celebrated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  younger  Polvcles  is  plnced  by  Pliny  in  155, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  a  statae  of  Juno,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Mace- 
donian. But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metellus  decorated  his  portico,  were  not  the 
original  productions  of  living  artists,  but  the  works 
of  former  masters,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Polyclee  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
already  mentioned. 

Polycletui  (noAfcAciTot).  L  The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenshijs  and  of  Sicyon, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statuaries  of  the  ancient  world  ;  he  was  also  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive  statuary 
Agelnd&s,  under  whom  he  bad  Phidias  and  My- 
ron for  his  fellow-disciples.  He  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Phidias,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  452—412. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing  further. 
As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  an  equality  with  Phidias,  the 
great  head  of  the  Athenian  school.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  artists  was  that  Phidias 
was  unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Doryphorus 
or  Spcar-bcarer,  a  youthful  figure,  but  with  the 
full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was  the  statue 
which  became  known  by  the  immc  of  Gnon,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  his  great  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
This  work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
PhidiaVs  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
of  Zeus,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  them  in  costli- 
ness and  sise.  The  goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
her  head  crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  sacred 
to  Hera,  on  account  of  her  having  been  once 
changed  into  that  form  by  Zeus.  This  statue  re- 
mained always  the  ideal  model  of  Hera.  In  the 
department  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no 
doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of 
his  statue  of  Hera ;  but  he  also  made  small  bronzes 
(mgMa)y  and  drinking-vessels  (pkkUae).  As  an 
architect  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (fao/as), 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aescula- 
pius at  Epidauru*.— 9.  The  Younger,  also  a  sta- 
tuary of  Argos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  be- 
cause his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more 
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celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemporary. 
The  younger  Polycletus  may  be  placed  about  400. 
—  3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great.— 4.  A  favourite  freedman  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
island. 

Polycrates  (nuAwrpdrnf).  L  Of  Samos,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacherous 
of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  towards  the  latter  end  of  tbo 
reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  his  brothers  ;  but  be  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pantagnotus  to  death,  and  banished  Syloson. 
Having  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amazing  good 
fortune  of  Polycrates,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
has  narrated  the  story  of  tho  rupture  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  bis  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a  letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates, the  Egyptian  monarch  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  advice  Polycrates 
threw  into  the  sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary 
beauty  ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a  fisherman.  In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the 
Spartans  and  Corinthians  sent  a  powerful  force  to 
Samoa,  in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their 
expedition  failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  40 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates now  became  greater  than  ever.  The  great 
works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  him.  He  lived  in  great  pomp 
and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  most 
eminent  artists  and  poets  found  a  ready  welcome 
at  his  court ;  and  his  friendship  for  Anacreon  is 
particularly  celebrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity  he  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate. 
Oroetea,  the  satrap  of  Sard  is,  had  formed  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  tho 
satrap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland, 
where  be  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
crucified,  522.-2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates 
and  I socrates,  taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Zoilus.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  was  a 
declamation  on  the  subject  composed  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  2.  A  defence 
of  Busiris.  The  oration  of  I  socrates,  entitled  liu- 
n'rts,  is  addressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the 
faults  which  the  latter  bad  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  3.  Au  obscene  poem,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Philaenis, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation. 

Polydamaa  (JlokutdiMt).  1.  Son  of  Panthous 
and  Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euuhorbus.  —  2.  Of  Sco- 
tussa  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  tho 
Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  OL  93,  a  c 
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408.  His  sice  wo*  immense,  and  the  most  mar- 
vellous stories  are  related  of  his  strength,  how  he 
killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce  lion  on  Mu 
Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a  chariot  at  full  gallop, 
Ac.  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus,  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  feats.  ~~  8.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thes- 
saly,  was  entrusted  by  his  fellow-citizens  about 
B.  c.  375,  with  the  supreme  government  of  their 
native  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Polydamas. 

Polydectes  (noAw8i«cTTj»).  1.  King  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnet,  and  brother  of 
Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest,  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  floated  to  the  island  of  Seripbos.  His 
story  is  related  under  Perskus.—  2.  King  of 
Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ennomus,  the  brother 
of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  father  of  Chari- 
laiis,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

Polydeuce8  (tlo\vt*{»tii*\  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Polydorus  (IloX^Swpot).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmon  in,  husband  of  Nycteis, 
and  father  of  Labdacns.— 2.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Ijaotoc,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account ;  but  later  traditions 
make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lydorus and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
or  Polyranestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersoncsus. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  Another  tra- 
dition stated  that  Polydorus  was  entrusted  to  his 
sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  while  she  made 
every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  De'ipliilus 
or  Deipylus  was  Polydorus.  The  Greeks,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Electra  for  bis  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  be  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to 
kill  Polymestor.  —8.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of  Eurycrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  assisted  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a  conclusion,  B.  c.  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  of  high  fa- 
mily ;  but  his  name  was  precious  among  his  people 
on  account  of  his  justice  and  kindness.  Crotona 
and  the  Episephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his 
reign.  —4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly- 
phron, on  the  death  of  Jason  in  u.  c.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by  the  latter.  —  5. 
A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Agetander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.  [Aobrandkr.] 

Polyeuctua  (noAfrwTos),  an  Athenian  orator 
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of  the  dermis  Sphettus,  was  a  political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resisting 
the  Macedonian  party, 

Polygndtua  (noAi/ywrroi),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship 
of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes  called 
an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglaophon,  was  bis  in- 
structor in  bis  art ;  and  he  had  a  brother,  named 
Aristophon,  who  was  also  a  painter.  Polrgnotns 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimon  and  his  sister 
El  pin  ice  ;  and  he  probably  came  to  Athens  in  ac. 
463,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (431).  The  period  of  his  greatest 
artistic  activity  at  Athens 'seems  to  have  been  that 
which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Athens  (463) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employed  him 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public  buildings 
with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the  city,  such  as  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anacthim,  and  the  Poecile. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed with  other  artists  in  decorating  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  temple.  He  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Athens  about  435,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a  series  of  paintings  in  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  Propylaea  were  commenced  in 
437,  and  completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  the 
pictures  of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  taken 
from  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on  panels, 
which  were  afterwards  let  into  the  walls  where 
they  were  to  remain. 

Polyhymnia.  [Polymnia.] 

Poiyidus  (noAwiot).  L  Son  of  loeranus. 
prandson  of  Abas  and  great-fjnuidson  of  Mclampus. 
He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampus,  a  celebrated 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the  father 
of  Euchenor,  Astycratla,  and  Manto.  When  Alca- 
thoushad  murdered  bis  own  ton  Callipolisat  Megara, 
he  was  purified  by  Poly  id  us,  who  erected  at  Megara 
a  sanctuary  to  Dionysus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god.  — 
2.  A  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  and  also 
skilful  as  a  painter,  was  contemporary  with  Philo- 
xenus,  Timothcus,  and  Telestes,  about  &  c  400. 

Polymestor  or  Polymnottor.  [Polydorus.] 

Polymnestna,  or  Polymnastua  (noXuftnsrves), 
the  son  of  M eles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flourished  b.c 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dorian 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Spam, 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thaletas. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poems  for  their 
erotic  character.  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-coon  try- 
man,  Mimnermus. 

Polymnla  or  Polyhymnia  (UoXi/n^ta),  daogh- 
ter  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  9  Muses.  She  pro- 
sided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  bare 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually 
represented  in  a  pensive  attitude*  [MuSAK.] 

Polynlcea  (n»Ai/*«6r»ft),  son  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  under  Etboclbs  and  Adrastur. 

Polyphemus  (Uo\wprmos).  1.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  the  nymph  Tboosa,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  [Cyclopia.]  He  is  represented 
as  a  gigantic  monster,  having  only  one  eye  in  tho 
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•centre  of  his  forehead,  caring  nought  for  the  god*, 
and  devouring  human  flesh.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave 
near  Mt  Aetna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain. He  fell  in  lore  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
as  .the  rejected  him  for  Ada,  he  destroyed  the  latter 
by  crushing  him  under  a  huge  rock.  When 
Ulysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  de- 
voured some  of  his  companions  ;  and  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
[Ulyssbs.]  —2.  Son  of  Elatus  or  Poseidon  and 
Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  a  sister 
of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  left  behind  by  them  in  Mysia,  he  rounded 
Cios,  and  fell  against  the  Chalybes. 

Polyphron  (TloKvQpvv),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pherae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  his 
brother  Polydorus  on  the  death  of  Jnson  in  B.  c. 
370.  Shortly  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydorus. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander, who  proved  a  still  greater  tyrant 

Polypoete*  (noXwrol-nji),  son  of  Pirithous  and 
Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PolyrrhSnla  or  -lum  (TToAv^irn'a :  TlnXvfity- 
vws\  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
tbc  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Polysperchon  (noA.iwWpjrwi')*  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  b  c.  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
in  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Craterus  had  to  conduct  home  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Antipater  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  latter 
reposed  in  him,  that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed 
(319)  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
repent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  Cassander,  who  w  as  dissatisfied  with  this 
nrrangement.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phocion  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
of  Athens.  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Cassander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
310,  he  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
viving the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him,  but 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  he  en- 
tered into  secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon, 
and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  promises  and  flatteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  served  under  Cassander  ;  but  the  period  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Poly  timet  us  (HoKvrlfitiros :  Sogd  or  Kohik  in 
/foMara),  a  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
according  to  Strabn,  vanished  underground  near 
Mnrncanda  (Samarkand),  or,  as  A  man  says,  was 
lost  in  the  sands  of  tho  steppes. 

Polyxena  (XloXi^f'ra),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greeks  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  lingering 


on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  It  was  re- 
lated that  Achillea  had  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  his  daughter  Polyxena  in  marriage  ;  and 
that  when  Achilles  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  marriage,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Po- 
lyxena fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Achilles,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her 
beloved  with  a  sword. 

Polyxo  (noA^ci).  1.  The  nurse  of  queen 
Ilypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a  pro- 
phetess. —  2.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated  Helen. 
[Hblbna.] 

Polyxelus  (no\v{t)\oi).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [HianoN.]— 2.  Of  Rhodes, 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  country.  3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle, 

Pomona,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomorum  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus,  Vertum- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a  special 
priest,  under  the  name  of  flamen  Pomonalit,  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

Pompeia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  88,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  married  C. 
Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67,  but  was 
divorced  by  him  in  6),  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who  stealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  husband's  house  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  — 
2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
torius,  in  75.  —  8.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  her  son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna 
Magnus,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Seztus  survived  her,  she 
must  have  died  before  35.-4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misenitm  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  Marcel lus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.— 
6.  Paulina.  [Paulina.] 

Poxapeianua,  Tib.  Claudia*,  son  of  a  Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest  ' 
dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.     This  emperor  gave 
him  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.    He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  ^events. 

Pompiii  (TlofiiHfloi,  Tlofiwala,  Uo^irnta  :  Pom- 
peianns),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mu  Vesuvius ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
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physical  changes  which  the  surrounding  country  ]  Pompeius.  married  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet  C. 


hn*  undergone,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  arc  found  at 
present  about  2  mile*  from  the  tea.  Pompeii  wm 
firrt  in  the  hands  of  the  0 scans,  afterwards  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  finally  became  a  Roman  munici- 
piura.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  a.  D.  63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
HercuUneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mu  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach  Pompeii, 
but  the  town  was  covered  with  successive  layers  of 
ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter,  on  which  a  soil 
was  gradually  formed.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
city  has  been  preserved  with  its  market-places, 
theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  bouses  ;  and 
the  excavation  of  it  in  modern  times  has  thrown 
great  light  upon  many  points  of  antiquity,  such  as 
the  construction  of  Roman  houses,  and  in  general 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  private  life  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were 
discovered  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were 
commenced.  These  hare  been  continued  with 
various  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day ;  and 
now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  intervals  by 
towers,  and  containing  6  gates. 

Pompolopolis  (noftsTjibwroAit),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompoy. 
1.  (7Us*  K'apri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappadocia, 
S.W.of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Amnias  (GTtik  /nwoJr), 
a  W.  tributary  of  the  Halys.  — 8.  [Pomtklon.J 
—  8.  [SoLoi.J 

Pompeiua.  L  Q.  Pompeius,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was  consul 
in  141,  when  nc  carried  on  war  against  the  Nu- 
man  tines  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeated  by  the 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  which 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor 
in  1 31  with  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus, — 2.  Q.  Pom- 
peius Rufus,  cither  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ;  praetor, 
91  ;  and  consul,  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla 
set  ont  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  ho  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marsi.  Strabo,  however,  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused 
Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rufus  among  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth.  —  8.  Q. 
Pompeius  Rufui,  son  of  No.  2,  married  Sulla's 
daughter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul- 
picius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  his  father,  88.-4.  Q  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  No.  3  and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  52,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  great  pnrtizan  of  the  triumvir  Pora- 
pey,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  sole 
consulship.  Rufus  however  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office  was  accused  of  Vis,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania.  —  5.  Q. 
Pompeius  Rufus,  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua 
to  watch  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  In  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. —  8.  Sex. 


Lucilius.  —  7.  Sex.  Pompeius,  elder  son  of  No.  6, 
never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  Warning, 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  geometry,  and  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy.—8.  Sex.  Pompeius,  a  descendant  of  No.  7, 
consul  a.  d.  14,  with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year 
the  emperor  Augustus  died.    He  seems  to  have 
been  a  patron  of  literature,    Ovid  addressed  him 
several  letters  during  his  exile  ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly this  same  Sex.  Pompeius,  whom  the  writer 
Valerius  Maximus  accompanied  to  A&ia,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander.  —9.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father  of 
the  triumvir.    He  was  quaestor  in  Sardinia  103* 
praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  allies,  subduing  the  greater 
number  of  the  Italian  people  who  were  still  in 
arms.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  brought 
forward  the  law  (fas  Pompeia),  which  gave  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  the  Jus  Latii  or 
Latinitas.    He  continued  in  the  S.  of  Italy  as 
proconsul  in  the  following  year  (88),  and  when 
Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.]  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  Strabo 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next 
year  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtained  the  upper 
hand.   Strabo  was  summoned  by  the  aristucratical 
party  to  their  assistance ;  and  though  not  active 
in  their  cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
and  fought  a  battle  near  the  Colline  Gate  with 
Cinna  and  Sertorius.   Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.    His  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.    Cicero  describes  htm 
(Brut.  47)  "a*  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy."   He  possessed 
some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more  as  a 
general.    He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, especially  in  Picenum.  —10.  Cn.  Pompeius 
Migrans,  the  Triumvir,  son  of  No.  9,  was  born 
on  the  30th  of  September,  a  c.  106,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Atilius  Serranus  and  Servilius  Caepio,  and 
was  consequently  a  few  months  younger  than 
Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d  of  January  in 
this  year,  and  6  years  older  than  Caesar.  He 
fought  under  his  father  in  89  against  the  Italian*, 
when  he  was  only  1 7  years  of  age,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death  two  years  afterwards.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  had  po&- 
Fession  of  Italy;  and  accordingly  Pompey,  who 
adhered  to  the  aristocratical  party,  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  the  back  ground.   But  when  it  became 
known  in  84,  that  Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened 
into  Picenum,  where  he  raised  an  army  of  3  le- 
gions.   Although  only  23  years  of  age,  Pompey 
displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the 
Marian  generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the 
latter  with  the  title  of  Imperator.    During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  Italy  Pompey  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Sullu's  generals  ;  and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was 
brought  to  a  close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the 
Marian  party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.    Pompey  first 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  hiro- 
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self  matter  (82):  here  he  put  Carbo  to  death.  In 
81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  de- 
feated Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Nuroi- 
dian  king  Hiarbns,  after  a  hard  fought  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  was 
greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname  of  Magni'S,  a 
name  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and  handed 
down  to  his  children.  Pompey,  however,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  distinction,  sued  for  a  triumph, 
which  Sulla  at  first  refused  ;  but  at  length  over- 
come by  Pompcy's  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who 
had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  still  a 
simple  eques,  entered  Romo  in  triumph  in  Sep- 
tember 81,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  25th 
year.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristo- 
cracy after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and  supported  the 
consul  Catulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla ;  and  when 
I/epidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  following  year 
(77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
him,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  Italy.  — 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the 
young  and  Bucces^ful  general ;  but  since  Sertoli  us 
in  Spain  had  for  the  last  three  years  successfully 
opposed  Me  tell  us  Pins,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the 
latter  some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pompey 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with 
equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  remained  in 
Spain  between  5  and  6  years  (7<J — 71);  but 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantage  over  Sertorius,  But  when  Ser- 
toli us  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of- 
ficer Perperna,  in  82,  the  war  was  speedily  brought 
to  a  close.  Perperna  was  easily  defeated  by 
Pompey  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  subdued  by  tho  early  part  of  the  following 
year  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  In  his  march  towards  Rome  he 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus, 
which  M.  Crassus  bad  previously  defeated.  Pom- 
pey cut  to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore 
claimed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  hi*  other 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war. 
Pompey  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ; 
and  although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch 
us  he  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  certain. 
His  military  glory  had  charmed  the  people  ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased  "to  regard  him 
ps  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
through  him,  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived- by  Sulla. 
Pompey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  along  with 
M.  Crassus  ;  and  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  71,  he 
entered  the  city  a  second  time  in  his  triumphal 
car,  a  simple  equcs.  —  In  his  consulship  (70), 
Pompey  openly  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
became  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a  law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in  future 
from  the  senatus,  equitca,  and  tribuni  aerarii,  in- 
stcad  of  from  the  senators  cxclusiiely,  as  Sulla 
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had  ordained.  In  carrying  both  these  measures 
Pompey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  with 
whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  close  connection. 
—  For  the  next  two  years  (69  and  68)  Pompey 
remained  in  Rome.  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Gabiuius 
brought  forward  a  bill,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
pirates  were  at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made 
descents  upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey 
received  the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  In  40  days  he  cleared  the 
western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  strong- 
holds on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  ;  and  after  defeating 
their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great  part  of  thern,  by 
promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  henceforward 
called  Pumpeiopolis.  The  2nd  part  of  the  cam- 
paign occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  3 
months  ;  so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
(pro  Leg.  Man.  12)  M  Pompey  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  finished 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer/*  Pompey  was 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  in  visiting  tho  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  newly-conquered  districts. — 
During  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lucnllus  in  tho  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  (66).  The  bill,  conferring 
upon  him  this  command,  was  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C.  Manillas,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  "us  (Pro 
Isgc  Manilia).  Like  the  Oabiuian  law,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
bat  was  carried  triumphantly.  The  power  of 
Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previous  vic- 
tories of  Lucullus,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  approach 
of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  towards  Armenia, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and 
as  Tigranes  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  way  to 
his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigranes  ; 
but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to  him  without 
a  contest,  and  was  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  republic.  In  65  Pompey  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates,  but  he  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  ;  and  after 
advancing  as  far  as  the  river  Phasis  (Fax),  bo  re- 
solved to  leave  these  savage  districts.  He  accord- 
|  ingly  retraced  his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Pontus,  which  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro. 
man  province.  In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  do- 
posed  the  king  Antiochus  Asiaticna,  and  made 
that  country  also  a  Roman  province.  In  63  he 
advanced  further  south,  in  order  to  establish  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  and 
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Palestine.  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him, 
and  shut  the  (rates  of  Jerusalem  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  3  months  that  the 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  except 
the  high-priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridates.  [Mithridatbs  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  his  army  almost  immediately  after  land- 
ing at  Brundisium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  troops,  he  would  seize  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  following  year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45th  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  glorious  part 
of  Pompey's  life  may  be  said  to  nave  ended. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a  part  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Mithridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  bad 
risen  into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the 
East,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
influence.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affront  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in  Asia.  This 
whs  the  unwisest  thing  the  senate  could  hare  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts;  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Caesar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pompey  to  become  reconciled  to  Cras- 
sus, with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3  agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ;  and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate. — This  union  of  the  3  most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
nble  in  his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  bis  mea- 
sures. Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified;  and 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
slosely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia 
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in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Caesar  went  to  his 
province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  remained  in 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaining  glory  and  in- 
fluence in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  gradually  losing  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome.  The  senate 
hated  and  feared  him  ;  the  people  bad  deserted 
him  for  their  favourite  Clodius  ;  and  he  had  no 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  his  connection 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  ns  the 
second  man  in  the  state,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  proud  position  which  he  bad  occupied  for  so 
many  years.  According  to  an  arrangement  made 
with  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  consuls  for 
a  second  time  in  55.  Pompey  received  as  his  pro- 
vinces the  two  Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria, 
while-  Caesar's  government  was  prolonged  for  5 
years  more,  namely  from  the  1st  of  January,  53, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  con- 
sulship Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  bin  pro- 
vinces, but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  M. 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spains,  while  he  himself 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Hia 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and  to 
make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Caesar's  increasing  power  and  influence 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pompey  that  a 
struggle  must  take  place  between  them,  sooner  or 
later.  The  death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  link  whic  h 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar ;  and  the  fall  of 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  in  the  Par- 
thian expedition,  removed  the  only  person  who 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  the  supremacy 
with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the  dictatorship!, 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  civil  discord  with 
which  the  state  was  torn  asunder ;  and  such 
frightful  scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  that  the  senate 
hnd  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the  stale. 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  reconciled  to  toe 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head.  The  history  of  the  civil  war 
which  followed  is  related  in  the  life  of  Canaan. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsnlia  (48)  Pompey  sailed  to  Egypt, 
where  be  hoped  to  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, since  he  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  tn 
his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  young  Egyptian 
monarch.  The  ministers  of  the  latter,  however, 
dreading  Caesar's  anger  if  they  received  Pompey. 
and  likewise  Pompey's  resentment  if  they  forbade 
him  to  land,  resolved  to  release  them  scl  ves  from 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  death.  They 
accordingly  sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to  see 
in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by  the  king, 
who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  with  his 
troops  ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  and 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his  seat,  in 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  Septimius,  who  bad  formerly  been  one  of  hia 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Pompey  was  killed  on  the 
29th  of  September,  B.C.  48,  and  had  just  completed 
his  58th  year.  His  bead  was  cut  off,  and  hia 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore, 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  Philippua,  who  bad 
accompanied  him  from  the  ship.   The  head  waa 
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brought  to  Caa.1T  when  be  arrived  in  Egypt  soon 
afterwards,  but  be  turned  away  from  the  tight, 
toed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  his  rival,  and 
put  bis  murderer*  to  death.  Pompey's  untimely 
death  excites  pity ;  but  no  one.  who  has  well 
studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  can  regret  hi*  fnll.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  had  Porapeyls 
l>arty  gained  the  mastery,  a  proscription  far  more 
terrible  than  Sulla's  would  have  taken  place, 
and  Italy  and  the  provinces  been  divided  as  booty 
among  a  few  profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles. 
From  such  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
Roman  world.  Pompey  was  married  5  tunes. 
The  names  of  bis  wires  were  1.  Antistia.  2. 
Aemilia.  3.  Mucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia.  — 
11.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  elder  son  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  In  the  civil 
war  in  48,  he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  death,  at 
IMiarsalia,  he  crowed  over  to  Africa,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  he  sailed  to  Spain  in 
47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  bis  brother  Sextus 
and  others  of  his  party,  who  bad  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Here  the  2  brothers 
collected  a  powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caesar  himself  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  fought  on 
the  1 7th  of  March,  45.  Cneius  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  was  shortly  afterward*  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  — 12.  Bex.  Pompeius 
Magnus,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  his  third 
wife  Mucia,  was  bom  75.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  htm  murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the 
battle  of  Munda  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Sextos  lived  for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the 
country  of  the  Lace  tan  i,  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees  ;  but  when  Caesar  quitted  Spain,  he 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  emerged  from  his 
lurking-place.  In  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesar's  death,  the  power  of  Sextos  increased.  He 
obtained  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
enabled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  corn  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  such  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in 
the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were  compelled  by  the 
popular  discontent  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
This  peace  was  concluded  at  Misenum  in  39,  but 
the  war  was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oc- 
tavian  made  great  efforts  to  collect  a  large  and 
powerful  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  In  36  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated  off 
Naulocbus,  with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled 
from  Sicily  to  Lesbos  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Antony's 
troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
though  the  Utter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 

Pompeius  Pestus.  [Fkstis.] 

Pompeius  Trogua,  [Justinub.] 

Pompelon  which  name  is  equiva- 

lent to  Pompeiopolis,so  called  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey, was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  His- 
pania  Tamconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Burdigala. 

Pomponla,  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
B.  c.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un- 
happy one.    Q.  Cicero,  after  leading  a  miserable 
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life  with  his  wife  for  almost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  W^inning 
of  the  following  year.  —  2.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius Atticus.  She  is  also  called  Caccilia,  be- 
cause her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  CaecUius,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  was  born  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Fomponiana.  [Stoechadks.] 

Pomponlua,  8extos,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninius  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modem  writers  think  that  there 
were  2  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Pomponius  Attlcua.  [Atticus.] 

Pomponius  Bononienaia,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  Atelbuiae,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
nonia  (Bologna)  in  northern  Italy,  as  his  surname 
shows,  and  flourished  B.  a  91. 

Pomponius  Mela.  [Mbla.] 

Pomptlnae  Paludea  (novrivxu  Af/utu:  Poin- 
ds Pontine,  in  English  the  Pontine  A/ar**<u),  the 
name  of  a  low  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia,  which  dis- 
appeared at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  farmed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  an  early  period,  bow- 
ever,  they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  dis- 
trict We  are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain ;  and  in  b.  c.  432 
the  rompiinuM  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  corn.  Even  as  late  as  31!2,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been  free 
from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  this,  the 
marshes  had  spread  to  a  great  extent ;  and  accord- 
ingly  attempts  were  made  to  drain  them  by  the 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  is  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a  navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
in  order  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
marshes :  but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  he 
was  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  his  publio  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  Via 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained  ;  but  the  plain  is  still  un- 
healthy in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

C.  Pomptlnus,  was  praetor  a.  c  63,  when  be 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges.    He  afterwards  ol> 
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tained  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  ami  in 
61  defeated  the  Allobroget,  who  had  invaded  the 
province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after  suing  in  vain 
for  this  honour  for  some  year*. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  riven,  some  of 
which  stationa  on  the  more  important  roads  grew 
into  villages  or  towns.  L.  P.  Aeni  (P/Unxen),  in 
Vindelicie,  at  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  a  for- 
tress with  a  Roman  garrison. — 3.  P.  Anreoli 
(I'oatirolo),  in  Gallia  Transpadana  on  the  road 
from  Rergamum  to  Mediolanum,  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  30  Tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Claudius  in  this  place.  — 8.  P.  Campa- 
ri us,  in  Campania  between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana 
on  the  Savo.—  Respecting  the  bridges  of  Ilome, 
aee  Roma. 

Pontla  (Ponxa),  a  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Latium  opposite  Formiae,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and  colonised,  B.  c. 
313.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  used  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  There  is  a 
group  of  smaller  islands  round  Pontia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Insulae  Pontiae. 

Pontlnoi  (tlovTins).  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Argolis  near  Lerna,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Athena 

C.  Pontius,  son  of  Herenniua  Pontius,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites  in  a  c.  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Vetuhus 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
mountain  pannes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium. 
The  survivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnites,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pon- 
tius.   They  had  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
p:iss  under  the  yoke  ;  and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating 
pence.  The  Roman  state  however  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.    Nearly  30  years  afterwards,  Pontius 
was  defeated  by  Q.  Faoius  G urges  f292),  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  consul. 
Pontius  Aqulla.  [  Aquila.] 
Pontius  Pil&tus,  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratns.  He 
held  the  office  for  10  years  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  A.  n.  26  to  86,  and  it  was  during  his  govern- 
ment that  Christ  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  By 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later  period  commotions  in 
Samaria  also,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.    The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to 
'  Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  accu- 
sations that  were  brought  against  him.  Eusebius 
states  that  Pilatus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  misfortunes  he  had  experienced. 
The  early  Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an 
official  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 
genuine  j  and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the  emperor,  are 
the  productions  of  a  later  age. 

Pontius  Teleslnus.    1.  A  Samnite,  and  com- 
of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  be  fought 
He  was  defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  ] 
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hard-fought  bottle  near  the  Colline  gate,  blc  32. 
He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
earned  under  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  to  let  the 
younger  Marius  know  that  his  hut  hope  of  succour 
was  gone, —2.  Brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
shut  up  in  Praeneste  with  the  younger  Marius, 
when  his  brother  was  defeated  by  Sulhv.  After 
the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius,  Marius  and  Tele- 
sinus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  from  Prae- 
neste, resolved  to  die  by  one  another's  hands.  Te- 
lesinus  fell  first,  and  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  or  was  slain  by  his  slave. 

Pontuj  (6  noVros),  the  N.E-most  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  E.  of 
the  river  Halys,  having  originally  no  specific  name, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  country  *V  fleW**,  on  tie  Pom. 
tut  (Eurimu%  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Poo- 
tus,  which  is  first  found  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
The  term,  however,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
as  a  Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded  as 
a  part  of  Cappadocia  ;  but  its  ports  were  best 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some 
is  given  by  Xenopbon,  in  the  Anabasis.  We 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts,  who  are 
represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and  the  Amazons, 
whose  abodes  are  placed  about  the  river  Ther- 
modon,  E.  of  the  Iris,  as  well  as  from  other  poetical 
allusions,  that  the  Greeks  had  some  knowledge  of 
these  S.E.  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  early 
period.    A  great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was 
made  by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat :  and  long  afterwards 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  Pompey'a  sub- 
sequent expedition  through  Pontus  into  the  coun- 
tries at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.   The  name  first 
acquired  a  political  rather  than  a  territorial  im- 
portance, through  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom 
in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  ac, 
by  Ariobarxanbh  I.    The  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  kingdom  until,  under  Mithridntes  VI., 
it  threatened  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia,  is  given 
under  the  names  of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  the  list:  —  (1)  Ariobahzanbs  I.,  exact 
date  unknown:  (2)  Mithridatbs  I.,  to  sc. 
363:   (3)  Ariobarxanbs  IL,  363—337:  (4) 
Mith rioatbs  IL,  337—302:  (5)  Mitbri- 
datbs  III.,  302—266  :  (6)  Ariobabzanbs  III, 
266—240?  (7)  Mithridatbs  IV.,  240—190? 
(8)  Phabnacbs  I,  190—166?  (9)  Mithbi- 

OATR8  V.  EUBBGBTBR,  136  120?  (  10)MlTHRt- 

DATB8  VI.  Eupator,  120 — 63:  (11)  Pbab> 
nacks  1 1.,  63—17.  After  the  death  of  Pharnacc*. 
the  reduced  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence 
under  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by 
Antony  in  B.  C  39,  but  was  soon  deponed  ;  and 
under  Polbmon  I.  and  Polbmon  IL,  till  about 
a.  o.  62,  when  the  country  was  constituted  by 
Nero  a  Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the 
W.  boundary  was  the  river  Halys,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia ;  the  furthest  B.  limit  was  the 
Phasis,  which  separated  it  from  Colchis ;  bat  others 
carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trapezua,  and  others  to  an 
intermediate  point,  at  the  river  Acampsis  :  on  the 
S.  it  was  divided  from  Galatia,  Capped  ocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Parya- 
dres  mid  by  its  branches.  It  was  divided  into  the 
3  districts  of  Pontus  Gala  tic  oa,  in  the  W.,  bor- 
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dering  on  Galatia,  P.  Polemoniacus  in  the  centre, 
m  called  from  iu  capital  Pulrmonium,  and  P. 
Cappadocinj  in  the  E.  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division  of  the 
provinces  under  Constantine,  these  3  districts  were 
reduced  to  2,  Hclenopontus  in  the  W.,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother,  Helena,  and 
Pontus  Polemoniacua  in  the  E.  The  country 
was  also  divided  into  smaller  districts,  named  from 
the  towns  they  surrounded  and  the  tribes  who 
peopled  them.  Pontus  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 
chains  approach  the  Euxine ;  bat  in  the  W.  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Halvb  and  Iris  and  their 
tributaries,  the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
sides corn  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit 
trees,  and  some  of  tho  best  of  our  common  fruits 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Cbrasus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fine 
timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 
shrubs.  The  E.  part  was  rich  in  minerals,  and 
contained  the  celebrated  irou  mines  of  the  Cha- 
LVbss.  Pontus  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes, 
belonging  probably  to  very  different  races,  though 
the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian)  race  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Leuco- 
SYRL  The  chief  of  these  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles. 

Pontus  Euxlnus,  or  simply  Pontus  (<J  n<Wef, 
U6tno\  Et>£fii»of:  to  Tlorrucbw  wiKtryoi,  Mare 
Euxlnum :  the  Black  Sea,  Turk.  Kara  Demz,  Qrk. 
Maurtthalatm,  Huss.  Tcheriugo  Mure  or  Czarne- 
Mart,  all  names  of  the  same  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
as  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.,  Colchis  on  the  E^  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Three ia  on  the 
W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
Bosporus  Thracius  in  its  S.W.  corner.  It  lies 
between  28°  and  41°  30*  E.  long-,  and  between 
41°  and  46°  40*  N.  lat,  its  length  being  about 
7  00  miles,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  400  to 
160.  Its  surface  contains  more  than  180,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following  rivers : 
the  Ister  or  Danubius  (Danube),  whose  basin  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  central  Europe ;  the  Tyres 
or  Damaster  (Dniester),  Hypnnis  or  Bogus  ( liovg), 
Borysthenes  {Dnieper),  and  Tanais  (Don),  which 
drain  the  immense  plains  of  S.  liussia,  and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  last  of  them 
(i.  e.  the  Tanais)  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  {Sea 
of A  gov).  The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  l-5th  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  Sannatia  Asiatics  between  the  Tanais  on  the 
N.,  the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Hippici  M.,  which  form  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
there  is  the  Hypnnis  or  Vardanes  (AVx<n),  which 
comes  down  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine 
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at  their  junction,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them :  next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  laud  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  tho  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea ; 
then  on  the  E.,  Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Moecbici  M_,  and  watered  by  the 
Phasis ;  and  lastly,  on  the  S„  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parya- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  S-,  and  the  highlands  of  Phrygia  on  the  W., 
the  chief  rivers  of  this  portion  being  the  Iris 
( YeshU  Irmak),  the  Halys  (KizU  Irmak),  aud  the 
Sangarius  (Salcariyh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  vast  influx 
of  fresh  water,  the  water  is  much  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  Ocean.  The  waters  which  the  Euxine 
receives  from  the  rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it, 
and  also  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov) 
through  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  (Straits  of  Kaffa 
or  YeuikithM),  find  their  exit  at  the  S.W.  corner, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  (Channel  of  Con. 
*ta>.tinopUym\o  the  Propontu  (Sea  of  Marmara), 
and  thence  iu  a  constant  rapid  current  through  the 
Hellespontus  (Straits  of  O'ullipoli  or  Dardanelles) 
into  the  Aegeum  Mare  (Arckipeiaoo).--The  Argo- 
nautic  and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
'Astros  (inhospitable),  from  the  savage  character  of 
the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  favourite  principle  of  euphemism  (i.  e.  abstain- 
ing  from  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  ZC(tros,  Ion.  E0{«ij>or,  hospitable,  Tho 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commercial 
emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as  the  Per- 
sian wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a  regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  corn  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  its  N.  side  (the  Ukraine)  and 
in  the  Cbersonesus  Taurica  (Crimea),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  history  of  the  settlements 
themselves  will  be  found  under  their  several  names. 
The  Romans  had  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  An  account  of  iu  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  M  Periplus  Maris  Euxini,"  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arri- 

ANUi] 

Popilllus  Laenas.  [Laknas.] 

PoplifioU.  [PfBLlCOLA.] 

Poppaea  Sabina.  [Sabina.] 

Poppaeus  Sabinus.  [Sarinus.] 

Populonla,  or  -lum  (I'opuloniensis:  Papula. 
asa),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a  peninsula,  According  to  one  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Coraicans  ;  but  according  to  an- 
other it  was  a  colony  from  Vokterrae,  or  was  token 
from  the  Conicans  by  the  Volaterrani.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importance  ;  but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Populonia,  showing  that  the  city  was  only  about 
\\  mile  in  circumference. 

Porcla.  1.  Sister  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
L.  Domitius  AhcnoWbus,  consul  B.  c.  £4,  who 
was  slain  in  tho  battle  of  Pharsalia.    She  died  in 
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46.  ~  2.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis  by  hit  first 
wife  Atilia.  She  waa  luarried  first  to  M.  Bibulus, 
consul  59,  to  whom  the  bore  three  children.  Bibu- 
lus died  in  48 ;  and  in  45  the  married  M.  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  inherited  all 
her  dither's  republican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  firmness  of  will.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  15th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous 
soul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
Brutus  in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her 
friends,  suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de- 
stroyed herself  by  swallowing  lire  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  have  been  thai  she  suffocated  herself 
by  the  vapour  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

Porclua  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Porclua  Festus.  [Kkstur.] 

Porclua  Latro.  [Latro.] 

Porclua  Liclnua.  [LiciNua,] 

Porphyrlo,  Pompdnlas,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace.  He 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

Porphyrlon  (nop^vpfar ),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Hera,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Delos  against  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a  thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destruc- 
tion with  his  arrows. 

Porphyria  (noafvpft),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  NisTRua. 

Porphyrias  (Tlop(pvptot\  usually  called  Por- 
phyry, the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  He  was  born  a.  d.  233  either  in  Batanea 
in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was 
Match**,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophocnician 
Affleck,  a  word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porphyrins  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30th  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  was  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging his  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6  years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7  children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear,  and  not 
un frequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigour. 
-His  learning  waa  most  extensive.    A  great  degree 
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of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen  was  not  to  be 

expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plo- 
tinus. His  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  waa 
manifestly  far  from  superficial  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  30  different  antago- 
nists, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris,  and  Eusebius.  A  large 
number  however  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plo- 
tinus arc  some  of  the  best  known. 

Porphyrias,  Publillus  Optatianua,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantino  the 
Great  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constantine  ; 
3  Idyll ta,  namely,  1.  Ara  Pythia,  2.  Syrinx, 
3.  Organom,  with  the  lines  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objects;  and  5  Epigrams. 

Poraena*  or  Porsenna,  Lara,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusiura,  marched  against  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to  restore 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  hill  Jauiculuro,  and  would  have 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  connected 
Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius  Codes,  who  kept 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  at  bay,  while  his 
comrades  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  him. 
[Coclrs.]  The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to  suffer  from  famine. 
Thereupon  a  young  Roman,  named  C.  Mucius,  re- 
solved to  deliver  his  country  by  murdering  the 
invading  king.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
Etruscan  camp,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Por- 
sena, killed  the  royal  secretary  instead.  Seized, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  there  let  it 
burn,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Asto- 
nished at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart 
in  peace ;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  waa  henceforward 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  had  sworn  to 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  upon 
whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  hia 
troops  from  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  hos- 
tages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tale  by 
which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact 
is,  that  Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Por- 
sena. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  {/fist. 
iii.  72.),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agriculture. 
The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
A  runs,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to  attack 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Curoae.    The  ~ 
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•  The  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  doubtful.  It  is 
>ort  in  Ilorace  and  Maniai,  but  loog  in  Virgil. 
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sequence,  to  have  been  confined  to  their  own 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romans  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor 
tunity  to  recover  their  independence. 

Porthaon  {Tlop9do»>),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Cnlydou  in  Aetolia, 
and  married  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Oencus,  Agnus,  Alcathous,  Melas,  lien- 
cope  us,  and  Stcrope. 

Porthmu*  (TlSpBftos),  a  harbour  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Erctria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

PortflntU  or  Portnmnnj,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbours  among  the  1  tomans.  He  was  invoked 
to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  voyage.  Hence  a 
temple  was  erected  to  htm  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  whence  the  road  descended  to  the  port  of 
Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festival,  the  Por- 
tunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August. 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology,  Portunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Palaemon.    f  Pa'.aemov.  ] 

Pdrua  (n^pot).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspea,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  river,  u.  (u  3*27.  The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns.  Porus  displayed 
great  personal  courage  in  the  battle ;  and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  proudly  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  king.  This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  his  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.  From  this  time  Porus  became  firmly 
attached  to  his  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Hypnosis.  In  321  Porus  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudcmus,  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent 
province.  We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  —  not  leu  than  five  cubits  in 
height ;  and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
war  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour.  — 
2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  E.  of  the  river  Hydraotes.  His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephaestion,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preceding  Poms,  who  was 
his  kinsman. 

Poseidon  (Tlootitwp),  calU><i  NeptOnua  by  the 
Ho  mans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  »<Jtoj, 
-rdirros  and  irorafuff,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element  He  was  a  son  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Cronius  and  by 
I<atin  poets  Saiumiu*).  He  was  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Zeus,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Denietcr, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  sea.  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cro- 
nos, but  thrown  up  again.  According  to  others, 
hf  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among 
a  Hock  of  lambs,  and  bis  mother  pretended  to  have 
$:iven  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronos  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Pe- 
so idon  is  described  as  equal  to  Z<  us  in  dignity, 
but  less  powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeus  to  intimidate  him;  he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
and  Athena  to  put  him  into  chains ;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zeus.  The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegao  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  bmzen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  play 
around  his  chariot.  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself,  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite,  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  —  Poseidon  in  con- 
junction with  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
Neptunia  Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  bad  been  stipulated, 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules ;  and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojan '. 
He  sided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a  spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  favoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  his 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa. —  Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger  ;  and  all  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea 
surrounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (yar()ox°*), 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
(4ro<rix0uv%  ainrr^p  yas).  —  He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  Athena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  of 
Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  the  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  man 
the  most  useful  gift.  Poseidon  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  railed  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thcssaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses 
to  Peleus.  Poseidon  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  he  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  nnd  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  7mrio»,  tnraos,  or  finrw  oro£.  He  even 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter.—  The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon's power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks, 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states,  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pe- 
lagian origin,  and  originally  a  personification  of 
the  fertilising  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea 
was  notdifficult — The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction 
with  Zeus  he  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans ; 
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and  in  the  contest  with  the  Giant*  he  punned 
Polybotes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him.  He 
further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they  were  par- 
sued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in  Leucosia, 
the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued  together  with 
Zeus  for  the  baitd  of  Thetis;  but  he  withdrew 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  bo  greater  than  his  father.  When  Area 
had  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He- 
phaestus, the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon ;  but  the  latter  god  afterwards  brought 
a  charge  against  Area  before  the  Areopagus,  for 
having  killed  his  son  Halirrhothius.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a 
bull  to  rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised 
to  sacrifice;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  god 
punished  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  Pasiphac* 
tn  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.  — Poseidon  was  married 
to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  Denthesicyme ;  but  he  had 
also  a  vast  number  of  children  by  other  divinities 
and  mortal  women.  His  worship  extended  over 
all  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more 
especially  revered  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  the 
Ionic  towns  on  the  coast.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  him  generally  consisted  of  black  and  white 
bulls  ;  but  wild  boars  and  nuns  were  also  sacrificed 
to  him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionia,  , 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  Ionians  near  Mycale,  was  | 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  his  at- 
tributes, the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
he  was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios- 
curi, Palaemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontea,  Thalassa, 
I  no,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not  present  the 
majestic  calm  which  characterise*  his  brother 
Zeus ;  bnt  as  the  stole  of  the  sea  is  varying,  so 
also  is  the  god  represented  sometimes  in  violent 
agitation,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  repose.  The 
Roman  god  Neptunus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article. 

Posidippus  (nofft(5(inror,  floaiiarwos).  L  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a 
native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  6  most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy.  In  time,  be  wa*  the  last  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit drama*  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of 
Menander,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  289.  —2.  An  epigram- 
matic poet,  who  was  probably  a  different  person 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a  part 
of  the  Garland  of  Mdeager,  and  22  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Posidlum  (IWcioW),  the  name  of  several  pro- 
montories sacred  to  Poseidon.  1.  (Punta  dtUa 
Ltrom ),  in  Lucania,  opposite  the  island  Leucosia, 
tho  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paesturn.  —  2.  In 
Kpirus,  opposite  the  N.E.  point  of  Corcyra.  — »3. 
(G'.  Stavro*\  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  W.  point  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same  a*  the  pro- 
montory which  Livy  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Zelasiura.— 
4.  (C.  Hdaus\  the  S.W.  point  of  Chios.  —  6.  On 
the  W.  coast  of  Caria,  between  Miletus  and  the 
Iassius  Sinus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it.  — 6.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Poseidon  by  Ariston,  whom  Ptolemy 
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had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  — 7.  (Po*. 
«r</u),  a  aea|>ort  town  in  Syria  in  the  district  Cas- 
siotis. 

PosidSnia.  [Pabstum.] 

PosidSnluin  (Jloottlmviw ;  C.  Pttuidhi  at  Kas- 
snndkrta),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  not  tor  from 
Mende. 

Posidfinlua  (TloGtiZwrtoi),  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria. 
The  date  of  bis  birth  is  not  known  with  any  ex- 
actness, but  it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c  135.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panaetius,  after  who.*e, 
death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on  his  tnrvela. 
After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  became  the  president  of  the  Stoic  school. 
He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Rhodes,  nnd  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  in  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.  Pompey 
also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Posidonius,  and 
visited  him  twice,  in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that 
Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  disappointment  of  hia 
distinguished  visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that 
pain  is  not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appear*  to  have  died  soon  after  at  the 
age  of  84.  Posidonius  was  n  man  of  extensive 
and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  department* 
of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly 
of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  write  an 
account  of  his  consulship,  As  a  physical  investi- 
gator he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gene- 
rally, attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  to 
Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astro- 
nomy with  considerable  diligence.  He  also 
constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolving 
sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  planets.  His  calculation  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  180,000  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted. 
None  of  the  writings  of  Posidonius  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are  collected  by 
Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810. 

Postumla  Caatra  (Salado),  a  fortress  in  Hispa- 
nia  Baetica,  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Salsum 
(Salado). 

Postumla  Gens,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  most 

ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its  members  fre- 
quently held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  from 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfall  of  tho 
republic,  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  was  that  of  Alhus  or  Albinus  ;  bat  we 
also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
families  of  the  names  of  Mepeilmi  and  Tulcrtu*. 

PoBtfimus,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Cbsstanus 
Latmius  Po»tumut%  stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  the 
so-called  30  Tyrants.  Being  nominated  by  Vale- 
rian governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  a.  n.  258,  while  Valerian  was  prose- 
cuting his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  Postu- 
mus  maintained  a  strong  and  just  government,  and 
preserved  Gaul  from  the  devastation  of  the  war- 
like tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  After  reign- 
ing nearly  10  years,  he  was  slain  by  his  soldu-r* 
in  267,  and  Laclianus  proclaimed  emperor  in  hia 
stead. 
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or  POftrorta,  properly  a  surname  of 
Carmen  ta,  describing  her  as  turning  backward  and 
looking  at  the  past,  which  she  revealed  to  poeU 
and  other  mortals.  In  like  manner  the  prophetic 
power,  with  which  she  looked  into  the  future,  is 
indicated  by  the  surnames  Antcvorta,  Prorsa  (i.  e. 
Proverm),  and  Parrima.  Poets,  however,  have 
personified  these  attributes  of  Carmenta,  and  thus 
describe  them  as  the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

PStitai,  or  P6tam.ua  ( noTopof,  rterapo's :  riord- 
pun:  Keratia),  a  demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  be* 
longing  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the  tomb  of 
Ion  wus  shown. 

Pot&mon  (Uorifimr).  L  A  rhetorician  of  My- 
tilene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed.  — 2.  A  philosopher  of  Alex- 
ander, who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the  timo  of  Plotinus, 
and  to  have  entrusted  his  children  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  latter. 

Potentla  ( Potentinus).  1.  A  town  of  Picenum 
on  the  river  Flos  is,  between  Ancona  and  Castellum 
Firmanum,  was  mode  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  c  186. 
—  2.  (Poienza),  a  town  of  Lucania  on  the  Via 
Popilia,  E.  of  Forum  Popilii. 

Pothlnus,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assassination  of 
Pompey,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Egypt,  u.c  4ft. 
Pothinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  he  came  to 
Alexandria  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar's  order. 

Potidaea  {Uorliaia :  Ilorttaidnit :  Pbuiha),  a 
town  in  Macedonia  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene,  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
and  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  must  have  been 
founded  before  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time 
of  it*  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
became  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
latter  city  in  B.c.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Athenians  in  429  alter  a  siege  of  more  than 
2  years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave 
its  territory  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander,  how- 
ever, built  a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Casaandrea  (KaovdVe>«ia: 
Kcur<rar&ptvt),  and  which  he  peopled  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  population  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Olyuthus  and  the  surrounding  towns,  so  that  it 


the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace 
donia.    It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns, 
but  was  restored  by  Justinian. 

Potidanla,  a  fortress  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
PotitXL  [Pinakia  Gens.] 
PotStVJ,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  family  disap- 
i>oars  about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ;  but  the 
name  was  revived  at  a  later  period  by  the  Valeria 
gens,  as  a  praenomen  :  thus  we  find  mention  of  a 
Potitus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  consul  suffectus 
in  u.  c.  29. 

Fotnlae  (Uorrtcd :  no-metis),  a  small  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  Asopus,  10  stadia  S.  of  Thebes,  on 
the  road  to  Plataea.  The  adjective  Potniadea  (sing. 
Polaku)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucus  of  Potniac 
(Glaucur,  No.  ].] 
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Praaspft.  [Phraata.] 

Practlus  (ripiKTiuf :  Borpot  or  Afuiktikot  Su), 
a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydus. 

Praeneste  (Praenestinus :  Polestrma),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  'JO  miles  S.E.  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  road,  called  Via 
Praencstina.  It  was  probably  a  Pebugic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a  Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marius  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna, 
with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Praenestinae  sortes.  It  also  had  a  temple 
of  Juno.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Prae- 
neste was  a  cool  and  healthy  residence  in  the 
great  heats  of  summer  (Jrigidum  Praeneste,  I  lor. 
Carm.  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fre- 
quented at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Paledrina. 

Praarai  (Tlptuaos ;  Upaicw),  an  inland  town 
in  the  E.  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocretes, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  town  of 
liierapytna. 
Praetdrla  Augusta.  [Auousta,  No.  4.] 
Prfta  (npar,  gen.  Up«an6t :  IlpdVrcf),  a  town  of 
Thegsalv,  in  the  W.  of  the  district  Phthiotia,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt  Narthacius. 

Praalae  (npourtoi :  npaauvs).  L  Or  Prasla 
(Upa<rla)y  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero-lacones,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Laconio,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  — 2.  (Praua),  a  demus  in  Attica,  S. 
of  Stiria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Praslas  Lac  us  (Uparnkt  \lfunj :  Takino),  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus, 
and  near  the  Strymonic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Prasli,  Praesli,  and  Parrhasli  (Upd/rtoi :  San- 
scrit, Prachinas,  i.  e.  people  of  the  E.  country),  a 
gjreat  and  powerful  people  of  India  on  the  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  I.  by  king 
Sandrocottus.  Their  capital  city  was  Pali- 
bothra  (Patna) ;  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  valley  of  the 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  as  far  down  as  that  city. 
At  a  later  time  the  monarchy  declined,  so  that  in 
Ptolemy  we  only  find  tho  name  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  district,  called  Prasiaca 
(npamaxTj)  about  the  river  Soa. 

Praaodif  Mar*  (TlpaxTaiivt  S>i\aaaa  or  k6\- 
vot),  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  Prasum. 

Prasum  {Tlpdaov  aKpvrijpior :  C.  Delg«ulo\  a 
promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  10^  S. 
lat,  appears  to  have  been  the  S.-most  point  to 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Pratluaa  (nparkat),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.    It  is  not 
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stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ;  hut  he  was 
older  than  Choerilus  and  younger  than  Aeschylus, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
about  a  c.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas,  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  His 
plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pratinas  also  ranked 
high  among  the  lyric,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
pueu  of  his  age.  He  may  perhaps  be  considered 
to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
ramb ic  poetry. 

Praxagoras  (npa£ayijpa'i),  n  celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  century  n.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

Praxiag  (lipomas),  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  Calami*,  commenced  the  execution  of  the  statues 
in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engaged  upon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  ac 
448,  and  onwards. 

Praxidice  (npottShrn),  i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus  arrived 
in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set  up  a 
statue  of  Praxidice  near  Gytheum,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off  Helen,  had 
founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  Near 
Haliartus,  in  Boeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Praxidicac,  in  the  plural :  they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Oxyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
comenia,  Thelxiuoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla  (npd{<\\a),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c.  450,  and  was  one  of  the 
0  poetesses  who  were  distinguished  aa  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  in  her  dialect 

Praxlphanes  (IIpa{<d»dVjj»)>  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilenc  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  about  B.  c. 
822.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  fouuder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

Praxiteles  (Tipcat WAiji),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished 
about  u.  c.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands 
with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  diviue  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  tho  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.    The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra- 
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xiteles  was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
which  was  distinguished  from  other  statues  of  the 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidians,  who  pur- 
chased it  It  was  always  esteemed  tbe  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  goddes*. 
Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  expressly  to  be- 
hold it  So  highly  did  the  Cnidians  themselves 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  King  Nicomede* 
offered  them,  as  tho  price  of  it  to  pay  off  the  whole 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  en- 
dure any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  work 
which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople, '  where  it 
perished  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Praxi- 
teles modelled  it  from  a  favourite  courtezan  named 
Phrync,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  one  por- 
trait statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedicated  bj 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  whichever 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own  opinion, 
was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she  sent  a  slave 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had  broken  oat  in  his 
house,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had  already 
perished.  On  hearing  this  message,  the  artist 
rushed  out  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lost,  if 
the  lire  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros, 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  an 
Eros.  This  statue  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  Claudius,  and 
carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in 
Pliny's  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavia,  and  it  finally 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  building  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  had  2  sons,  who 
were  also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarcbua  and 
Cephiaodotus. 

Praxlthea  (npa£i64u),  daughter  of  Phraaimoa 
and  Diogenla,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Orneus, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

PreeUni,  a  people  in  Gallia  A  qui  tardea  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prelim  Lacus  (Logo  di  Catfiglione),  a  lake  in 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of  which 
was  a  small  island. 

Prepesinthus  (rip*  Wait-Sot),  one  of  the  smaller 
Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Priamldes,  that  is,  a  son  of  Priam,  by  which 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  Deiphobus,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

Priimu  (npiapot ),  the  famous  king  of  Troy,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  son  of 
Laomedon  and  Stryrno  or  Placia.  His  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  L  e,  *  tbe 
swift- footed,"  which  was  changed  into  Priamus, 
**  the  ransomed  "  (from  wpfoftat),  because  he  »a* 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  was  ran- 
somed by  his  sister  Hesione,  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  first  married  to  Arisbe,  the  daughter  of 
Merops,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Aesa 
cus  ;  but  afterwards  he  gave  up  Arisbe  to  Hyrta- 
cus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by  whom  he  had  tbe 
following  children :  Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris, 
Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Pammon,  Polite*,  Antiphus, 
Ilipponous,  Polydorus,  Troll  us,  Creusa,  Laodice, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  By  other  women  be 
had  n  great  many  children  besides.    According  to 
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the  Homeric  tradition,  he  mu  the  father  of  50 
sons,  19  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
whom  other*  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  war  against 
the  Amazons.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the 
Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  took  no  activo  part  in  the  war.  Once  only 
did  he  venture  upon  the  held  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Hector,  Priam,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achillea  to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  bu- 
rial and  obtained  it  His  death  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When 
the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 
armour,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba  to 
tike  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 
Mippliant  at  the  altar  of  Zeus.  While  he  was 
tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son  Polites,  pursued 
by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  feet  of  his  father,  whereupon  Priam, 
overcome  with  indignation,  hnrled  his  spear  with 
feeble  hand  against  Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 
killed  by  the  latter.  — Virgil  mentions  (Am,  v. 
ob'4)  another  Priam,  a  ion  of  Polites,  and  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam. 

Priaxunu  (Ityfewoi :  nptaWios,  Tlpiavaitvs), 
a  town  in  Crete  on  the  S.  coast,  S.  of  Lyctus, 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

Priapus  (ripta*or),»on  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro- 
dite. It  is  said  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  love 
with  Dionysus,  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  India,  but  soon  abandoned  him,  and  proceeded 
to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Hera,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  conduct  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of 
extreme  ugliness,  who  was  named  Priapus.  The 
earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 
not  mention  this  divinity ;  and  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 
He  was  worshipped  more  especially  at  Lampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
fleltetpontiacns.  He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
moter of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 
mals connected  with  an  agricultural  life ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  wan  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
Hocks  of  sheep  and  gnats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 
all  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 
As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in  common  with 
other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics  identified  him 
with  their  mystic  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Helios,  ice 
The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 
sual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisalus,  Orthanes, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner  he  was  confounded 
by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunua.  the 
personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 
frnits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 
honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and  fishes.  He  was  re- 
presented in  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
hermae,  carrying  fruit  in  his  garment  and  either 
a  sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  The  hermae 
of  Priapus  in  Italy,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 
nities, were  usually  painted  red,  whence  the  god 
is  called  ruber  or  rvoscKWus. 

Friftpns  (Ilploxoj,  Ion.  tlpirprot ;  llpia^is : 
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KambtHi,  Ilu.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propoutis, 
E.  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  chief  sent 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Priapis  (Hptairls)  and  Friapeiie 
(n^iomjK^). 

Priene  (ri/w^wj :  Ylptrjvtts,  Upffinot :  Prtencus, 
pi.  Prieuenses:  Sunisuny  Uu.\  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  Caria,  at  theS.  foot  of  M.  Mycale, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latinicus.*  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Nelcid 
Aepytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  Kao>4.  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2  harbours  and  a  small 
fleet  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religious  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionian  festival  on  M.  Mycnle, 
at  which  the  people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Bus. 

Prifernum,  a  town  of  the  Vestini  on  the  E. 
coast  of  central  Italy.  ~ 

Primus,  X.  Antonlus,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  (falsum)  in  tint 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  ho 
was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the  city. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  restored  to 
his  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  was  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
pasian; and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
services.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  of 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vi  tell  tan  army  at  Ikdri- 
acum,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy.  He  afterwards 
forced  his  way  into  Home,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vitellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
cianus  from  Syria.  [Mucianus,  No.  2.]  We 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a  friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  was  alivo  at  the  accession  of 
Trajan. 

Priscianut,  a  Roman  grammarian,  sumamed 
Cattariensi*,  either  because  he  was  bom  at  Caesarea, 
or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about  a.  n.  450, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople,  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his 
work  on  the  subject  entitled  Cominentariorum  cjruin- 
tnatioorum  Libri  XVIII*,  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are, 
however,  frequently  given  to  it  The  first  16  books 
treat  upon  the  eight  ports  of  speech  recognised  hy 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables  tsx. 
The  last  2  books  are  on  syntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  epitome  of  Rabanus  Manrus  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
Priscianus  still  extant  are:  — 1.  A  grammatical 
catechism  on  12  Hues  of  the  Aencid,  manifestly 
intended  as  a  school  book.  2.  A  treatise  on 
accents.  3.  A  treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  de- 
note numbers  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num- 
bers, 4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  npoyvuraafiera  (l'raeexcrn(amenta) 
of  Hermogciics.    6.  On  the  declensions  of  nomas. 
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7.  A  poem  on  the  emperor  Anastasius  in  SI  2 
hexameters,  with  a  preface  in  22  iambic  lines. 

8.  A  piece  />»  Pomderilms  ct  j\fensuri*,  in  verse. 

9.  An  Epitome  jJntettomenon,  or  De  Stderibus,  in 
verse.  10.  A  free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of 
Dionysius  in  14*27  lines,  manifestly  made  for  the 
instmction  of  youth,  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams. 
The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Krefil,  Lips. 
1819—20,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Priscianus,  TheodSras,  a  physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianus,  lived  in  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  work, 
entitled,  Rerum  Medioarwn  Libri  Quataor,  pub- 
lished in  1532,  both  at  Strasburg  and  at  Basel. 

Prisons  (Tlpi<TKos\  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  a.  D.  445.  He  died  about  471.  Prisons 
wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Attila, 
enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
that  king.  The  work  was  in  8  books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  have  com?  down  to  us.  Priscus 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  his 
style  was  remarknbly  elegant  and  pure.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  with  those  of  Dexippus  and 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1829,  8vo. 

Prisons,  Helvldiua,  son-in-law  of  Thrasca  Par- 
tus, and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  d.  56.  When  Thrasen  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banished  from 
Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Galba  (68)  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
1» ve  of  independence,  he  was  ngnin  banished  by 
Vespasian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Herennius  Scnecio  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fannia  ;  and  the  tyrant  Domitian,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subsequently  put  Senecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a 
son,  Helvidius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Prisons,  Bervilius.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Scrvilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
StmctuK,  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fide- 
lias, which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Servilius  Pris- 
cus Stroctua,  who  took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship, 
n.  c.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants. 

Priscus,  Tarquinlus.  [Tarquiniur.] 

Privernum  (Privernas,-atis:  Pipertto),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium  on  the  river  Amasenus,  be- 
longed to  the  Volscians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  colony. 

Proaereslus  ( UpooipJcnoi),  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  born  about 
a.  o.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch  under 
Ulpian,  and  afterwards  at  Athens  under  Julianus. 
He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation.   He  died  368,  in  his  92nd  year. 

Probalinthus  (Tlpoed.\iv6os :  ripoffoAfaior),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Fandionis. 
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Probatla  (npo#«ria),a  river  of  Boeotia,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  T  rath  in,  and 
receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed  into 
the  lake  C'opais. 

Probua,  Aemlllus,   [Nipos,  Cornrmub*] 

Probus,  K.  Aurellus,  Roman  emperor  \.  n. 
276 — 282,  was  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  governor 
of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  denth  of  that  sove- 
reign, the  purple  was  forced  upon  his  acceptance 
by  the  armies  of  Syria.  The  downfall  of  Florianus 
speedily  removed  his  only  rival  [Florianus],  and 
be  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions.  The 
reign  of  Probus  presents  a  series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Ulyricum,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  pat  down 
the  rebellions  of  Satuminus  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
Proculus  and  Bonosus  in  Gaul.  But,  after  crush- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was  killed  at 
Sirmium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  had  risen  in 
mutiny  against  him,  because  he  had  employed 
them  in  laborious  public  works.  Probus  was'  as 
just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Probus,  Valerius.  1.  Of  Berytus,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted  in 
the  Scholia  on  the  dramatist.— 2.  A  Roman  gram- 
marian, flourished  some  years  before  A  Gellins,and 
therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  Virgil,  and: 
possessed  a  copy  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Georgics,  which  had  been  corrected  by  the  hand  at 
the  poet  himself.  These  arc  the  commentaries  so 
frequently  cited  by  Servius ;  but  the  SeAolia  m 
Iiucolieu  ft  Gtorgica,  now  extant,  under  the  name 
of  Probus,  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  This 
Probus  was  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Per- 
sius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Suetonius. — There  is 
extant  a  work  upon  grammar,  in  2  books,  entitled 
Af.  VaUrii  Probi  Grammatical  JnstitutioiKs  ;  but 

this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  of 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in  the 
collections  of  Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  of 
Lindemann,  Lips.  1831. 

Procas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba  Lonca, 
succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigned  23  years :  he  wax 
the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius. 

Prochyta  (Proeida),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  near  the  promontory  Misenum,  is  said 
to  have  been  torn  away  by  an  earthquake  either 
from  this  promontory  or  from  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Pithecusa  or  Aenoria. 

Proolet  (ltyoxAip),  one  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristodemus.    For  details  see  Kukysthxn  k.v 

Proclus  (  Up6x\os),  s untamed  Dkidochwt  (Aici- 
Soxot),  the  successor,  from  his  being  regarded  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doctrine,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  school. 
He  was  born  at  Bjsantium  a.  d.  4)2,  but  was 
brought  up  at  X  an  thus  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his 
parents  belonged,  and  which  Proclus  himself  re- 
garded as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterwords  at  Athens 
under  Plutarchus  and  Synanus.    At  on  early  a^e 
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tion  and  admiration  of  hit  contemporaries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato, 
as  well  as  many  other  treatises  by  his  28th  year. 
On  the  death  of  Syrianus  Proclui  succeeded  him 
in  his  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  and  taught.     Marinus  in  his 
life  of  Proclus  records,  with  intense  admiration,  the 
perfection  to  which  his  master  attained  in  all  vir- 
tues.   The  highest  of  these  virtues  were,  in  the 
estimating  of  Marinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and 
ascetic  kind.   From  animal  food  he  almost  totally 
abstained  ;  fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  scru- 
pulous exactitude.    The  reverence  with  which  he 
honoured  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.    He  celebrated  all  the  impor- 
tant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  in  honour  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration  ;  and  he  even  per- 
formed sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.    It  was  of  course 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  favoured 
with  various  apparitions  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions of  the  gods.    He  used  to  tell  how  a  god  had 
once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of 
the  city.    But  the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in 
the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed  the  theurgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditations  on 
the  oracles,  and  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated 
by  Asclepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who 
alone  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic 
knowledge  and  di»cipline,  which  had  descended  to 
bcr  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He  pro6ted  so  much 
by  her  instructions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to 
Marinus,  to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  to 
stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  procure  the  immediate 
intervention  of  Aesculapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
his  friend  Archiadas.    Proclus  died  a.  d.  485. 
During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life  he  had  become 
superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.    As  a 
philosopher  Proclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
among  his  contemporaries  and  successors ;  but  his 
philosophical  system  is  characterised  by  vagueness, 
mysticism,  and  want  of  good  sense.    He  professed 
that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  ho  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  everything 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.    He  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  on  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.    It  was  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
►peculations  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism.    Several  of 
the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant   The  most 
important  of  them  consist  of  Commentaries  on 
Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theological  and  philo- 
sophical subject*.    There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
Proclus.    The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols. 
Uvo.  1820 — 1827)  contains  the  following  treatises 
of  Proclus  :  —  On  Providence  and  Fate  ;  On  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence ;  On  the  Nature  of 
Evil ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Parmenides.    The  other  prin- 
cipal works  of  Proclus  are :  — On  the  Theology  of 
Plato,  in  6*  books  ;  Theological  Elements ;  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato ;  five  Hymns  of 
an  Orphic  character.   Several  of  these  have  been 


translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Pro- 
clus was  also  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
axe  still  extant. 

Procne  (npoffvn),  daughter  of  king  Pandion  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Tersi'8. 

Proconnesus  {UpoK6wnoos,  or  Upouc6vvT)aos 

1.  e.  lawn-island,  Marmara),  an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  which  takes  from  it  its  modern  name  (.Sea  oj 
Marmara)  off  the  N.  const  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was 
also  called  Proconnesus  from  »pd{  {fawn)  because 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning 
season,  whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonnesus 
('EAtNpoVjnjerot,  i.  e.  deer-uland);  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Pro- 
connesus. The  island  was  celebrated  for  iu  marble  ; 
and  hence  its  modern  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Ariktbas. 

Procoplua  (ItyoKdViof).  1.  A  native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  served  with 
distinction  under  Cons  tan  ti  us  II.  and  Julian. 
Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Jovian  and  of 
his  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 
cealment for  about  2  years  ;  but  in  a.  D.  365  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  while 
Valens  was  staying  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
Both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  the  following 
year  (3G6)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
in  2  great  battles.  Procopius  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Valens.  — 

2.  An  eminent  Byzantine  historian,  was  bora  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  A.  O.  500.  He  went 
to  Constantinople  when  still  a  young  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary  in  527.  In  this  capacity  Procopius  ac- 
companied the  great  hero  on  his  different  wars  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed in  state  business  of  importance,  or  in  con- 
ducting military  expeditions.  Procopius  returned 
with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople  a  little  before 
542.  His  eminent  talents  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustris,  made  him  a  senator,  and  in  5G2 
created  him  prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Justinian,  5G5. 
As  an  historian  Procopius  deserves  great  praise. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  models, 
often  elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigour.  His 
works  are: — 1.  Histories  ('Ioropfai),  in  8  books  ; 
vis.  2  On  the  Persian  War,  containing  the  period 
from  408 — 553,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  au- 
thor's own  times  ;  2  On  the  War  with  the  Vandals, 
395—545 ;  4  On  the  Gothic  War,  or  properly 
speaking,  only  3  books,  the  4th  (8th)  being  a  sort 
of  supplement  containing  various  matters,  and  going 
down  to  the  beginning  of  553.    It  was  continued 

I by  Agathias  till  559.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  die.  of 
the  barbarians  are  faithful  and  done  in  a  masterly 
style.  —  2.  On  the  Public  buildings  erected  fy 
Justinian  (Krlo>iaTa),  in  6  books.  A  work  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  iu  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently too  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror. —  3.  Antcdota  ('Ares-Sora),  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  most  indecent,  reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the 
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empress  Theodora,  Belisarius,  and  other  eminent 
persons.  It  is  a  complete  Ckroniqw  Seandaleute  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  562.  — 
4.  Oml ionrs,  probably  extracts  from  the 44  History," 
which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues  and 
speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopius  is  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3  vols.  8ro. 
1833  —  1838. 

Proeris  (rifxtopu),  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.    For  details  sec  Cbphalus. 

Procrustes  (npo*>>ouVnj»),  that  is,  "the 
Stretcher,"  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po- 
ly pern  on  or  Da  wastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
lers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed :  if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  lie  stretched  their  limbs 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ;  if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
sire  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
■lain  bv  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of 'Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  even  at  the 
present  day. 

C.  Proeoleiu*,  a  Roman  equcs,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  (Carm. 
ii.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  property 
with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Murena.  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 
wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  taking 
pypsum,  when  suffering  from  a  disease  in  the 
stomach. 

Procaine,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary  of 
the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  The  fact  that 
Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  ( Pro- 
culiam  or  ProcuUiani,  as  the  name  is  also  written), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiniani,  shows 
that  he  was  a  jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  from  his  8  books  of  Epistolae.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus, 
who  was  Praefcctus  Praetorio  under  Otho. 

Proculus,  Julius,  a  Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  departure  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Prodicus  (npfttft-os),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  n  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
subsequently  ;  but  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  Prodicus  came 
frequently  to  Athens  on  the  public  business  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Bird*  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  b.c.  423  ;uid  4l4.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  ns  one  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates, 
and  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Snidas  relates  that  Prodicus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  youth,  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
and  in  this  way  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  use  of 
words.    We  have  the  substance  of  one  of  his  lec-  | 
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tures  preserved  by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known 
fable,  called  u  The  Choice  of  Hercules.*1  When 
Hercules,  as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  upon 
the  point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  rice, 
there  appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of 
dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  promised 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  toil, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.  The  other, 
while  she  reminded  him  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
noble  nature,  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  the 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beautiful  and 
good  without  toil  and  labour.  The  former  sought 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  its 
difficulties ;  the  latter  impressed  upon  him  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness flowing  from  a  life  of  virtue.  Thereupon 
Hercules  decided  in  favour  of  virtue. 

Proerna  ( Up6tpyaj>  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  district  Phtbiotis,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  M.  Narthacius,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Apidanus. 

Proetldes.  [Proktus.] 
Proetus  (ZlpotTos),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  2  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he  fled  to  lobates 
in  Lycia,  and  married  Antea  or  Stheneboea,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  With  the  assistance  of 
lobates,  Proetus  was  restored  to  hi*  kingdom,  and 
took  Tiryns,  which  was  now  fortified  by  the  Cy- 
clopes. Acrisius  then  shared  his  kingdom  with 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tiryns,  Midea 
and  the  coast  of  Argolis.  By  his  wife,  Proetus 
became  the  father  of  3  daughters,  LyBippe,  I  phi- 
noe",  and  Iphianassa.  who  are  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  Proetides.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of 
which  is  differently  related.  Some  say  that  ft 
was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Dio- 
nysus, because  they  had  despised  his  worship; 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  mad  by  Hem, 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  themselves  more 
handsome  than  the  goddess,  or  because  they  had 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.  The  frenzy 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Argos  ;  till  at  length 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  between 
Melampus  and  hie  brother  Bias,  upon  the  former 
promising  that  he  would  nre  the  women  of  their 
madness.  Melampus  tb<#  chose  the  most  robust 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  mad 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and  drove 
them  as  far  as  Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit,  Iphi- 
nof  died,  but  the  2  other  daughters  were  cured 
by  Melampus  by  meant  of  purifications,  and  were 
then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bias.  The  place 
where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  his  daughters  is 
not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  some  mentioning 
the  well  Anigroa,  others  the  fountain  CI i tor  in 
Arcadia,  or  Lusi  in  Arcadia.  Besides  these  daugh- 
ters, Proetus  had  a  son,  Megapcnthes.  When 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  be  purified  of  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  wife  of  Proe- 
tus fell  in  love  with  him ;  but,  as  Bellerophon 
declined  her  advances,  she  charged  him  before 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Proetus  then  sent  Bellerophon  to  lobates  in 
Lycia,  with  a  letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murder 
|  Bellerophon.    [Bkllkhopiion.] — According  to 
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Ovid  (Afti.  v.  238)  Acrisius  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Proetus  ;  and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of 
Acrisius,  avenged  bia  grandfather  by  turning  Proe- 
tus into  stone  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Prometheus  (Ityonn0*i/j),  son  of  the  Titan 
Injx  tus  and  Clymcne,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
noe lius,  and  Epimctheuf.  Ilia  name  signifies 
**  forethought,'"  as  that  of  his  brother  Epimetheus 
denotes  44  afterthought"  Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  disputing  with 
one  another  at  Mecone  (afterwards  Sicyon ),  Pro- 
metheus, with  a  view  of  deceiving  Zeus,  cut  up  a 
bull  and  divided  it  into  two  parts:  he  wrapped  up 
the  best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consisted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  rat.  When  Zeus  pointed 
out  to  him  how  badly  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zeus,  in  his 
anger,  and  seeing  through  tho  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the 
fat.  The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a  hollow  tube  (rdf0i)l,  ferula).  Zeus 
thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pillar,  where 
an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  restored  in  each  succeeding  night  Prome- 
theus was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ;  but 
Hercules  killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zens,  who  in  this  way  had 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men  Zeus  gave 
Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epimetheus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  diseases  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  befell  mortals.  [For  details,  see  Pandora.] 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
as  contained  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  —  Aeschylus, 
in  his  trilogy  I'rometheut,  added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.  Although  Prometheus  be- 
longed to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
by  Aeschylus  as  having  assisted  Zeus  against  the 
Titans.  But  when  Zeus  wanted  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  roan,  whoso  place  he  proposed  to 
fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
mankind  from  destruction.  Prometheus  further 
deprived  tbem  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  gave  them  hope  instead,  lie  taught  them 
the  use  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar- 
chitecture, astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals  navigation,  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and 
nil  the  other  arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all 
these  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter 
ordered  Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a  rock  in 
Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Cratos  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Zeus.  Prome- 
theus, however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
Zeus  was  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 
As  Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  this  decree,  Zens  hurled  him  into 
Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 
chained.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  Prome 
theus  returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a  fresh 
course  of  suffering,  for  he  was  now  fastened  to  Mt 
Caucasus,  and  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Hesiodic  legend.  This  stale  of  sullen ng 
was  to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  bis  own  accord, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tartarus 
for  him.    This  came  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  incurably  wounded  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules, desired  to  go  into  Hades;  and  Zeus  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fate, 
which  was  that,  if  he  should  become  by  Thetis 
the  father  of  a  son.  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a  legend,  which 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  of 
earth  and  water,  either'  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zeus  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qualities 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.  Carta,  u 
Hi.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  was  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  —  In  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
on  Mt  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  love  he  enter- 
tained for  her :  and  he  is  further  said,  with  hex 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a  torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

Promona  (Tlpoip&ra :  Petrovacz  on  Mt  Pro- 
mina), a  mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Dal- 
matin. 

Pronapldei  (fTpoiw/oV),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  tho  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic  letters, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  is 
characterised  as  a  graceful  composer  of  song. 

Pronax  (flpwrol),  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Nemean  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Pronax. 

Proxmi  (npoWoc  Hp  okkcuoi),  a  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  taphallenia,  and  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
the  island. 

Pronomus  (ItyoVopot ),  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oeni- 
adas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  aulclic 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Alcibiades 
in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  flute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  melodies 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3  modes  of 
music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydiau, 
for  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a  separate 
(lute  had  been  necessary. 

Pronous  (ItyoVoot),  son  of  Pbegcus,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  slew 
Alcmaeon.  [For  details,  see  Auknor  and  ALC- 
MAEON.] 

Prdndba,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  the  deity  presiding  over 
marriage. 

Pro  pert!  us,  Sex.  Aurilloj,  tho  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  born  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borders 
on  Etruria,  but  now  here  mentions  the  exact  spot. 
He  was  not  descended  from  a  family  of  any  dis- 
tinction (ii.  24.  37).  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  division,  probably 
that  in  3G,  alter  the  bitiliau  war.    At  the  timo 
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of  this  misfortune  be  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
to/a  virility  and  vtit  therefore  under  16  years 
of  age.  lie  had  already  lost  his  father,  who,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  was  one  of  the  victims  sacri- 
ficed after  the  taking  of  Perusia ;  but  this  notion 
does  not  rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We 
have  no  account  of  Propertius's  education ;  but 
from  one  of  his  elegies  (iv.  1)  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  an  ndrocate,  but  abandoned 
the  profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  the  history 
of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much  of  this 
is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions  soon 
attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Maecenas. 
This  was  most  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antony  in  30,  when  Propertius  was  about  21. 
It  was  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Propertius  first 
became  acquainted  with  his  Cynthia.  She  was  a 
native  of  Tibur,  and  her  real  name  was  Hostia. 
As  Pmpcrtius  (iii.  20.  8)  alludes  to  her  doctut 
<ir«jt,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a  grand  -daughter 
ol  Hostius,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Histric  war. 
[IlosTii-ft.]  She  seems  to  have  inherited  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  family  talent,  and  was 
herself  a  poetess,  besides  being  skilled  in  music, 
dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  that  Pro- 
pertius subsequently  married,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thia's death,  and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienus  Patilus 
as  descended  from  him.  This  must  have  been 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertius's 
death  is  altogether  unknown.  —  Propertius  resided 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
He  seems  to  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  ns  Ponticus,  Rassus,  Ovid,  and 
others.  He  mentions  Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a  way 
that  shows  he  had  heard  parts  of  the  Aeneid  pri- 
vately recited.  Rut  though  he  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace. 
He  is  equally  silent  about  Tibtillus.  His  not  men- 
tioning Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  difference 
in  their  ages  ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to 
Propertius  and  with  evident  affection.  —  As  an 
elegiac  poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded  to 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modern  reader,  how- 
ever, the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  those  of  Tibullus.  This  arises  partly 
from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a  great  measure  also 
from  a  certain  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  fault 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the 
Roman  Callimachus  (iv.  1 .  63),  whom,  as  well  as 
Pbiletas  and  other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he 
made  his  model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek 
myths,  as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained  in  an 
iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  hia  first  book, 
frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 
syllables.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by 
Rurmann,  Utrecht,  1780;  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig, 
1804;  by  Lachroann,  Leipsig,  11116;  and  by 
Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844,  1845. 

Prophthasla  (Upocpdaaia:  prob.  /Vwta war* it, 
Ru.),  the  N.-most  city  of  Dranginna,  on  the  borders 
of  Asia,  was  probably  tho  place  where  Philotar 
was  put  to  death. 


Propontis  (tj  Upowrli :  Sea  of  Marnvtra\  SO 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  Pontus 
(Eusinus),  and  thus  more  fully  described  as  17  wp6 
rou  fleWoi-  tow  Ev^lvou  ddXa&ffa,  and  **  Vesti- 
bulum  Ponti,"  is  the  small  sea  which  united  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  [Pontus  Euxinvr)  and 
divides  Europe  (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and 
Bithynia).  It  is  of  an  irregular  ovnl  shape,  running 
out  on  the  E.  into  2  deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus  {O.o/  Itmid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianus  (G.  of 
Modonia),  and  containing  several  islands.  It  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  other 
rivers  of  E.  Mysia  and  W.  Rithynia,  flowing  from 
M.  Ida  and  Olympus;  and  several  important  Greek 
cities  stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  which  were 
RrzANTiuai'and  Heraclxa  Pbrinthub  on  the 
N.,  nnd  Cvzicira  on  the  S-  Its  length  is  calculated 
by  Herodotus  at  1400  stadia  (140  geog.  miles)  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  500  stadia  (50  g.  a.)  which 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

Proschlum.  [Pylsne.] 

Proserpina.    [  Persephone.] 

ProBpalta  (to  npoowaAva:  TlpocwiXrun\  a 
dcrous  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

Prosper,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  daring  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  century.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of 
tho  doctrines  of  August  in  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Semipelagians.  Many  of  his  theological  works 
are  extant ;  and  there  are  also  2  Chronicles  I  war- 
ing his  name :  —  1.  Ckrouicrm Cbasa/ors, extending 
from  a.  n.  379,  the  date  at  which  the  chronicle  of  Je- 
rome ends,  down  to  455,  the  events  being  arranjred 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  consuls.  We 
find  short  notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  Roman  bishops,  and  political  occur- 
rences in  general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Church 
are  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  above  all  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  2.  Ckronieon  Imperial*,  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(379 — 455),  but  the  computations  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  net 
according  to  the  consuls.  While  it  agrees  with 
the  Chronicon  Consulate  in  its  general  plan,  it 
differs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  especially  in 
the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, and  in  the  slight,  almost  disrespectful  notice* 
of  Augustine.  The  2nd  of  these  Chronicles  was 
probably  not  written  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  nnd 
is  assigned  by  most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who, 
it  is  imagined,  flourished  in  the  6th  century. 
There  arc  likewise  several  poems,  which  have 
come  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The 
best  edition  of  Prosper's  works  is  the  Bcm-dictine, 
Paris,  1 71 1. 

Prosymna  (T\p6<r»txva:  npoevstsvubt),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of  Hera,  N. 
of  Argos. 

Prita  (npwro :  /'rote),  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis near  Chalcedon. 

ProtagSras  ( Upwrayipas),  a  celebrated  sophist, 
was  born  at  Abdcra,  in  Thrace,  probably  about 
n.  c.  480,  and  died  about  41 1,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
70  years.  It  is  said  that  Protagoras  was  once  a 
poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
fastened  together,  and  poised  upon  his  shoulders, 
a  large  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Democritus,  who  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  took 
him  under  his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  phi- 
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losophy.  This  well-known  story,  however,  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens.  In 
addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about  '20  years 
older  than  Democritus.  Protagoras  was  the  first 
who  called  himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay ; 
and  he  practised  his  profession  for  the  space  of 
40  years.  He  must  have  come  to  Athens  before 
h.  c.  445,  since  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Thurians,  who  left  Athens  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Thurii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens. 
Uctween  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired great  fame ;  and  he  brought  with  him  to 
Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  be  had  passed.  His  instructions 
were  so  highly  valued  that  he  sometimes  received 
1 00  minae  from  a  pupil ;  and  Plato  says  that  Pro- 
tagoras made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10 
other  sculptors.  In  411  he  wag  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book  on  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement:  u  Re- 
specting the  gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist"  The  impeachment 
wiis  followed  by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others 
nfhrm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pro- 
tngoras  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  entitled  TrvtJk  ('AA^jflf  ia), 
and  On  the  Gods  (Tltpl  &t*r).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Theae- 
tetti*.  Plato  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his  name. 
Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  pupils  discuss 
Theses  (commune*  loci) ;  an  exercise  which  is  also 
recommended  by  Cicero.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
difficult  passages  in  the  poets. 

Prot&sllaus  (TlparrtaiKaos),  son  of  Iphiclus  and 
Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly.  He 
is  called  Phylacitu  and  /'Aw/octc/er,  either  from  his 
native  place,  or  from  his  being  a  grandson  of  Phy- 
lacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  several  Thessalian 
places  against  Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
first  who  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan 
coast.  According  to  the  common  tradition  he  wan 
slain  by  Hector.  Prntesilaus  is  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strong  affection  existing 
between  him  and  his  wife  Lnodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus.  [For  details  see  Laodamia.]  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thracian 
Cbersonesus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  high  to  sec 
Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang  from  the 
roots.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of  Prntesilaus 
nt  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Prolans  (nywrcifc),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sen,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
subject  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he 
tended.  According  to  Homer  he  resided  in  the 
island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
journey  from  the  river  Aegypttis  (Nile)  ;  whereas 
Virgil  places  his  residence' in  the  island  of  Car- 


pathos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  midday 
Proteus  rose  from  the  sea,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  learn 
from  him  the  future,  was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he  was  seised,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  he  saw 
that  his  endeavours  were  of  no  avail,  be  resumed 
his  usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  —  Another  set 
of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonus  and  Polygonus  or  Tmolus.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cetes,  for  which  the 
Greeks  substituted  that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is 
called  Psamathe  or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above 
mentioned  sons,  Tbeoclymenus  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  his  wanderings. 
Hermes  brought  to  him  Helena  after  her  abduction, 
or,  according  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her 
from  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return 
from  Troy. 

Protogenet  (T\p«noyirr\j)%  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria,  a  city 
subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished  b.  c.  332 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost  entirely ; 
the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which  be  is  said  to 
have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he  executed  one  of 
his  great  works  in  the  Propylaea.  Up  to  his  50th 
year  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  fame 
had,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Apclles,  who, 
upon  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to 
seek  out  Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  A  pedes  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  50  talents  apiece*  and  thns 
led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  they 
had  among  them.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  by 
the  care  with  which  be  wrought  up  his  pictures. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  picture  of  Ialysus,  the 
tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  7  years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ;  and  to  have  painted  it  4  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prised  even  in  the 
artist's  lifetime  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes,  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  city  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  picture, 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture,  relating  to  the 
accidental  production  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  tired  hound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
attempts  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  ho 
bad  repeatedly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty 
place  ;  and  the  sponge  charged  as  it  was  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary  colours,  left  a  mark 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  the  very  foam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

Protogenla  ( Tlpoeroy4vtia)%  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  and  wife  of  Ixxrus  ;  but  Zeus 
carried  her  off,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Opus. 
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PROXENUS. 


Proxenus  (Up6^tns\  a  Boeotian,  was  n  disciple 
of  Uorgias,  and  a  friend  of  Xcnophon.  Being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in  his  service.  lie 
was  seized  by  Tissnphemes  and  put  to  death,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals.  It  was  at  the  invitation 
of  Proxenus  that  Xcnophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  sen-ice  of  Cyrus. 

_PrudentIus,  Aurellua  Clomeni,  the  earliest  of 
the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  was  born  a.  d.  348.  After  practising 
as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  2  important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  or  Honorius, 
a  high  military  appointment  at  court ;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in 
a  gn-at  variety  of  metres  but  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
Inrbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ;  and  the  author  is  totally  ignorant 
t>r  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by  Arevalus,  Rom. 
1788  and  1789,  2  vols.  4to.  and  by  Obbarius,  Tu- 
bing. 1845,  8vo. 

Prftsa  or  Prttslaa  (Tlpovtra :  Tlpowrttis).  L  P. 
ad  Olympum  (Tin  4w\  t<£ 'OAiz/iiry :  Arcua),  a 
great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Roman  miles  from  Cius  and  25  from  Nicaca, 
was  built  by  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal.  —  2.  borne  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  ad  Hypium 
«r  Hyppium  (wpbt  v«5  'Tftnrfe*  Ptol.;  sub 

Ilypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
former,  and  was  originally  called  Cierus  (Kitpos) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  but  was 
conquered  by  Prusias,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prdslas  (rVov<r<at).  1. 1.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  a  c.  228  to  180,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appear*  to  have  been  a  monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge ;  and  when  the  Romans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a  voluntary  death.  —  2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  | 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  Ho  carried  on  war  with 
At  talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however, 
ho  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by  order  of  his 
con  Nicomedes,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  [ Nicomedks  II.]  Prusias  is  described  to 
us  a*  a  man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com- 
bined with  a  character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chase  is  attested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  **  Huntsman'*  (Kunryrfj). 

Prymnesla  or  Pi  ynaneitu  (Tlpvptn^ia^  Tlpv- 
pyri<T6%,  Tlpvfitrrt<ro6t:  Scid-el-Gkazi,  Ru.),  a  city  in 
tin?  N.  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from  its  coins, 
to  have  been  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
as  a  hero. 


PSELLUS. 

Pryt&ni*  (natfrorif),  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypan,  and  4th  king 
of  that  race. 

Psamathds  (Ya/iodovt,  -cvrros :  YapvaB^*- 
riot,  Yappafoifoios),  a  seaport  town  in  Lacouia 
near  the  promontory  Taenarum. 

Psammenitna  {Vann^nros\  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  &u  526,  and 
reigned  only  6  months.  He  was  conquered  by 
Cambyses  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a  province 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was  spared  by 
Cambyses,  but  as  he  was  detected  shortly  after- 
wards in  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revolt  among  the 
Egyptians,  he  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 

Psammis  (Ydwm),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  a  c.  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apriea. 

Psajnmitlchus  or  PsammeUchiu  (Yc/Wtix»s 
or  Vo^t^rjxor),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
Pramxtik,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  a  a  671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kings,  who  ob- 
tained an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Having  been 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  kings,  ho 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes :  but  shortly  afterwards 
with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  he 
conquered  the  other  kings,  and  became  sole  ruler 
of  Egypt  He  provided  a  settlement  for  his  Greek 
mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of 


the  Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  be  appear* 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  Greeks  and  his  other  subject*, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  children  to  live 
with  them,  that  tbey  might  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  from  them  sprung  the  class  of  inter- 
preters. The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
by  Psammitichus  gave  great  offence  to  the  military 
caste  in  Egypt;  and  being  indignant  at  other 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him,  they 
emigrated  in  a  body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethiopia, 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian  troops  that 
Psammitichus  carried  on  his  wan  against  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Atotus  (the  Asbod  of  Scripture)  for  29  years,  till 
he  took  it.  As  Psammitichus  had  displeased  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  southern  propylnen 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and  a 
splendid  aula  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  the  habi- 
tation of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Pselcis  (YcAafv:  Dakkc,  or  ZfeUe*,  Ra\  the 
chief  city  in  the  Dodecaschocnus,  that  is,  the  N. 
part  of  Aelhiopta,  which  was  adjacent  to  Egypt,  to 
which  it  was  regarded  bv  the  Romans  as  belonging. 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Syenc  and  Tachompso,  the  latter  of  which 
was  so  far  eclipsed  by  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  Contrapselcis.  Under  the  later  empire, 
Pselcis  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  German 
horsemea 

PbcUuj  (T«AXot).    1.  Michaol  Psellos,  the 

elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  9th  century 
after  Christ.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  i 
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PSOPHIS. 

■tudent  of  tne  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  some  of  the  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  younger  Psellus. —  2.  Michael 
Constantiuf  Psellus,  the  younger,  a  far  more 
celebrated  person,  flourished  in  the  1 1  th  century  of 
oar  era.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  stood  forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the 
falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosopher!. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a  better 
per  iod.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Paophif  (Yo^lf :  VoxpiSios :  Khan  of  Tripo- 
tamo),  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcad  ia,  on  the 
river  Erymanthus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Phegia.  It  sided  with  the  Aetoliana 
nttninst  the  Achaean  a,  but  was  taken  Rc.  219  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al- 
liance with  the  Achaeans. 

Psyche*  (Vvx^X  ** tne  *°UV'  occurs  in  the  later 
times  of  antiquity,  as  a  personification  of  the  human 
soul.    Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the  3  daughters 
of  a  king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Venus.    In  order  to  avenge  herself, 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Psyche  with  a  love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men  :  but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.    He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.    But  ber  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
ingly once,  while  Cupid  wa»  asleep,  she  drew  near 
to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her  amazement,  beheld 
the  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.    In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.    This  awoke 
Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es- 
caped.   Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
palace  of  Venus.    There  her  real  sufferings  began, 
for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a  slave,  and 
imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  humiliating 
labours.    Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferings,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and  assisted 
her  in  her  toils.    With  bis  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Venus:  she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
him  for  ever.    It  is  uot  difficult  to  recognise  in  this 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mythical  embodiment ;  for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.    In  works  of  art  Psyche 
is  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
tions described  in  the  allegory. 

Psychlam  (Y^xiey),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Crete. 
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Psylli  (YuaAoi),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

PByra  (ta  Vvpi :  Vvptos :  fp$ara)y  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lying  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  W.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  bad  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

Payttalea.  [Salami*.] 

Ptel&ds  (rircAfoi),  a  small  lake  in  Mysia,  near 
Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

Ptelenm  (nTsAsoV :  nT«A«dnu,  nv#A«n«noj). 
1.  (/Ve/io),  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Pbthiotia,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
tho  Sinus  Pagasacus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. —  2.  A  town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  preceding.  —  3.  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Erythrae. 

Ptolcmaeui  (nroAcMoibs)  usually  called  Pto- 
lemy. I.  Minor  historical  persons.  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  bis  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  eon  of 
Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  pot  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  B.  c.  309.  —  2.  Son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Thrace,  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
3  sons  of  that  monarch  by  his  last  wife  Arsinoe, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  falling  into  the 
bands  of  Ptolemy  Cerannua.  —3.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  was  left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a  later 
time  he  fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  272.— 4.  SurnamedPuii.AnKi.Puus, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kings  of  Egypt, 

I.  Surnamed  Boter,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned  B.  c. 
323 — 285.    His  father  Lagus  was  a  Macedonian 
of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  mo- 
narch.   Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among  the  friends 
of  the  young  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  favour.    On  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
In  321  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccas, 
the  regent;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.    In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  seixing  upon  the  important 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Code-Syria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  tho  city  on  th* 
Sabbath  day.    A  few  years  afterwards  (316) 
Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cassander 
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and  Lysimachus  Against  Antigonus,  whose  growing 
power  had  excited  their  common  apprehensions. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Antignniu  conquered 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (315,  314);  but  Pto- 
lemy recovered  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  311 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  n  general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where 
he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
but  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Sa la- 
mis  in  Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  inland  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  Antigonns 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  followed  up  their  success 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Syria  without  effecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  important 
assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by 
Demetrius ;  and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  ns 
their  «aviour  and  preserver  (Swr^p),  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
IwtUe  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  dominions.  In  235  Ptolemy  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  most  be- 
loved wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  throne 
his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  Cernunus  and  Melea- 
ger,  the  offspring  of  Eurydice.  The  elder  Ptolemy 
survived  this  event  2  years,  and  died  in  283.  His 
reign  is  variously  estimated  at  38  or  40  yean, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2  years  which 
followed  his  abdication.— The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy has  been  generally  represented  in  a  very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualifi- 
cation that  they  can  be  admitted :  for  there  are 
many  evidence*,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  carry 
oat  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a  ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
Egypt  enjoyed  for  a  long  period.  Under  his  fos- 
tering care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
designed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  science.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father  from  that  of 
his  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder 
monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
those  literary  institutions  which  assumed  a  more 
definite  and  regular  form,  as  well  as  a  more  pro- 
minent place,  under  his  successor.    Such  appears 


to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  most  celebrated 
of  nil,  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
The  first  suggestion  of  these  important  foundations 
is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of 
literary  eminence  were  also  gathered  around  the 
Egyptian  king:  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philosophers 
Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  and  Dkv- 
dorus  surnamed  Cronus;  as  well  as  the  elegiac 
poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  grammarian  Zenodo- 
tus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told  Ptolemy  confided 
the  literary  education  of  his  son  Philadelphus. 
Many  anpedotes  sufficiently  attest  the  free  inter* 
course  which  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the 
men  of  letters  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
prove  that  the  easy  familiarity  of  his  manners  cor- 
responded with  his  simple  and  unostentatious 
habits  of  life.  We  also  find  him  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  Menander,  whom  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  attract  to  his  court,  and  sending 
overtures  probably  of  a  similar  nature  to  Tbeo- 
phrastus.  Nor  were  the  fine  arts  neglected :  the 
rival  painters  Antiphilus  and  Apelles  both  exer- 
cised their  talents  at  Alexandria,  where  some  of 
their  most  celebrated  pictures  were  produced.  — 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author:  he  composed  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  history.—  IX  Philadelphus 
(b.  c  285—247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by 
his  wife  Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  309.  His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few- 
events  of  a  striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  bad  go- 
verned Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt.  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiochns  1 I-, 
king  of  Syria  ;  and  the  war  was  at  length  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  left  Magas  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  CyrenaYca,  while  his  infant  daughter 
Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were  terminated  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care, 
however,  was  directed  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  The  institutions  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  his  father  quickly 
rose  under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the  library  attached  to 
it  were  accumulated  all  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning.  Among  the  other  illustrious  names 
which  adorned  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  poets  Philetas  and  Theocritus, 
the  philosophers  Hegesias  and  Theodoras,  the 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timo- 
charia,  Ariatarchus  of  Samoa,  and  A  rat  us.  Nor 
was  his  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of 
Hellenic  literature.  By  his  interest  in  natural 
history  he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
science,  which  gave  birth  to  many  important  work*, 
while  he  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  animals 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was 
during  his  reign  also,  and  perhaps  at  his  desire, 
that  Manctho  gave  to  the  world  in  a  Greek  form 
the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Jew*  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new  cities 
or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphus  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely  numerous. 
On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at  least  two  bearing 
the  name  of  Arsinoe,  one  called  after  another  of 
his  sisters  Philotera,  and  two  cities  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Berenice.  The  same  names 
occur  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria :  and  in  the  latter 
country  he  founded  the  important  fortress  of  Pto- 
lemats  in  Palestine.  All  authorities  concur  in 
attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth,  to  which 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  waB  raised  under  Phila- 
delphus. He  possessed  at  the  close  of  his  reign  a 
standing  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ;  a  fleet  of 
1500  ships  ;  and  a  sum  of  740,000  talents  in  his 
treasury ;  while  be  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annual  revenue  of  14,800  talents.  II is  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself,  and  portion*  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  importaut  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  together  with 
Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades  :  and 
during  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  also.  Before  bis  death  Cyrene 
was  reunited  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ptolemy  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Magas.  The  private  life  and  relations  of  Phila- 
delphus do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
splendour  of  his  administration.  He  put  to  death 
2  of  his  brothers  ;  and  he  banished  his  first  wife 
Arsinoe;  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  to  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After 
her  removal  Ptolemy  married  liis  own  sister  Ar- 
sinoe, the  widow  of  Lysimachus  ;  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  but 
which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  successors. 
He  evinced  his  affection  for  ArsinoS,  not  only  by 
bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of  his  newly- 
founded  colonies,  but  by  assuming  himself  the  sur- 
name of  Philadelphus,  a  title  which  some  writers 
referred  in  derision  to  his  unnatural  treatment  of 
his  2  brothers.  By  this  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 
had  no  issue :  but  his  first  wife  bad  borne  him 
2  sons  —  Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  Lysimachus ;  and  a  daughter,  Berenice, 
whose  marriage  to  Antiochus  IL,  king  of  Syria, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  —  XJX  Euergetes 
(fl.  c,  247  —  222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
sister  Berenice.  [Bkhknich,  No.  2.]  He  met 
with  the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as 
far  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India.  From 
this  career  of  conquest  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country, 
carrying  with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising, 
among  other  objects,  all  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Cambyscs  to 
Babylon  or  Persia.  These  he  restored  to  their 
respective  temples,  an  act  by  which  he  earned  the 
greatest  popularity  with  bis  native  Egyptian  sub- 


jects, who  bestowed  on  him  in  consequence  the 
title  of  Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  he  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
himself  were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  including 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont, together  with  Lysimnchia  and  other  im- 
portant places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
rule.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed  the 
return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominions  (pro- 
bably in  243)  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  possession  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  a  great  part  of  Syria  itself. 
He  soon  obtained  a  valuable  ally  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Hierax,  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus, 
whom  he  supported  in  his  wars  against  his  elder 
brother.  We  find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same 
friendly  relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  be  subdued  the  Ethi- 
opian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
established  an  emporium,  and  set  up  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  his  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  this,  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  an 
Egyptian  monk,  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  information  we 
possess  concerning  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  bis  father  for  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  science :  he  added  so 
largely  to  the  library  at  Alexandria  that  he  has 
been  sometimes  erroneously  deemed  its  founder. 
Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  his  reign,  —  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
still  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his  wife 
Berenice,  who  survived  him.  Energies  left  three 
children  :  1 .  Ptolemy,  his  successor  ;  2.  Magas  ; 
and  3.  Arsinoe,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Philopator.— IV.  Philopator  (a c 222 — 
205 X  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Euergetes.  He 
was  very  far  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  bis  father:  and  his  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  such  a  height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  his  three  predecessors.  Its  first 
beginning  was  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
his  brother,  Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  the 
brother  of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
without  restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
white  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  affairs.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master:  and  the 
kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In 
the  first  2  campaigns  (21.9,218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, but  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war  (217),  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Raphia,  and  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Egyptian  monarch.  On  his  return 
from  bis  Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself 
up  more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
debauchery.  His  mistress  Agatboclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  honour 
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or  profit  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolemy 
put  to  death  hit  wifr  Arsinoc.  His  debaucheries 
shortened  his  life.  lie  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  son,  a  child  of  5  years  oU.  We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessor?,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  famished  Urge  supplies  of  corn  during  their 
struggle  with  Carthage.  Plunged  as  he  was  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  Philopntor  appears  to  have 
stiil  inherited  something  of  the  love  of  letters  for 
which  his  predecessors  were  so  conspicuous.  We 
find  him  associating  on  familiar  terms  with  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchus. 
— V.  Epiphanes  (a  c  205—181),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of 
5  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  111. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclodes  and  the 
cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained  subject 
to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyptian  mini- 
sters had  recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  both  monarchs  to 
refrain  from  further  hostilities,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.  In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anti- 
ochus concluded  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  yonng  king  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower.  This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  G  years  after.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Arutomenes,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  aud  the  ceremony  of 
his  Anacleteria,  or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  decree  was  issued  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Hflsetta  stone,  a  monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemie*,  independent  of  its  importance  as 
having  afforded  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hiero- 
glyphics. In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Syrian  princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Uaphia.  Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  gut,  and  he 
continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  Rome.  But 
ho  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still  retained  posses - 
>.ion  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  As  long  as 
Ptolemy  continued  und^r  the  guidance  mid  influ- 
ence of  Aristamencs,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.  Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
tlattererg  and  vicious  companions  until  at  length 
he  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes  who 
was  compelled  to  take  poison.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coele-Syria  from  Seleucus  the  successor 
of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a  large  mercenary 
force  for  that  purpose:  but  having,  by  an  un- 
guarded expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
tome  of  his  friends  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the 
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24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  hi*  ag*% 
1U1.  He  left  2  sous  both  named  Ptolemy,  who 
subsequently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name* 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  II.  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleopatra. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  aud  cities 
wrested  from  it  during  his  minority  by  Antiochus 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  his  death 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenn'ica  were  almost  the  only 
foreign  possessions  still  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.— VI.  Philometor  (ac  181— 146),  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  regency 
was  assumed  during  his  minority  by  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  whs  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But 
after  her  death,  in  173,  the  chief  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lena  ens,  ministers  as  cor- 
rupt as  they  were  incapable ;  who  had  the  rashness 
to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But  their 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antiochus,  near  Pe- 
lusium,  and  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  with- 
out opposition  as  far  as  Memphis  170.  The 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands  but  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  as  Antiochus 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
Egypt.  On  learning  the  captivity  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  Antiochus  here- 
upon laid  siege  to  Alexandria  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria,  after 
establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis  but 
retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fortress  of  Pelu- 
sium.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops  awakened 
Philometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
together,  and  that  Philometor  should  mat  ry  hi. 
sister  Cleopatra.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochus  who  immediately  re- 
newed hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable 
to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy,  headed  by 
M.  Popillius  Laenas  who  haughtily  commanded 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Antiochus 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to  his 
own  dominions,  168.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out 
between  the  2  brothers  and  Euergetes  expelled 
Philometor  from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Philo- 
metor repaired  in  person  to  Rome,  164,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honour, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  little 
opposition  ;  but  they  settled  that  Euergetes  should 
obtain  Cyrene  ns  a  separate  kingdom.  Euergetes, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  claim  to  Cyprus  as 
well,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Romans  ;  but 
Philometor  refused  to  surrender  the  island  to  him, 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken 
prisoner  by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  bis 
life,  bnt  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that 
he  should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  tfiatking- 
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di>m.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears  to  have 
been,  from  this  time,  principally  directed  to  the  tide 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  baring  sought  during 
the  dissensions  between  the  two  brothers  to  make 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  supported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Balas,  to  whom  he  gave  bis 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.  But  when 
Ptolemy  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
his  son-in-law,  Ammonias,  the  favourite  and  mini- 
ster of  Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband,  and 
bra  towed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused.  In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
iu  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  a  fall  from  his  hone  in  this  battle,  146. 
lie  bad  reigned  35  years  from  the  period  of  bis  first 
accession,  and  18  from  bis  restoration  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  bis  disposition.  Polybiuseven  tells  us 
that  not  a  single  citizen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence. 
On  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  left  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptolemy,  who 
wits  proclaimed  king  after  bis  father's  death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  unclo  Energetes. 

2.  A  daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
liiilas,  then  to  Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria;  and 

3.  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy 
Euergetea.  —  VIL  Euergetes  II.  or  Physcon 
(*inrnmv\  that  is  Biff-Betiy,  reigned  B.c.  146  — 
117.  Hit  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.  In  order  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  surname  of 
Kupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was 
continued  in  a  similar  spirit  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death, 
while  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
his  mercenary  troops, and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
repeatedly  deluged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned 
that  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  invite 
foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to  re-people  his 
deserted  capital.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties, 
be  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
contempt  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
grading vices.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
come bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appellation  he 
is  more  usually  known.  His  union  with  Cleopatra 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  became  enamoured 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the  offspring  of  bis  wife  by 
her  former  marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
daughter  instead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this 
proceeding  he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
(J reek  subjects ;  and  his  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (150). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Mem- 
phi  tis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  tum,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (127).  His 
sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  IL,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a  pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who  assumed  tbn 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  usurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  Utter 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Tryphaena  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  2'J  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor  ;  but  be  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  date 
of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title  in  170. 
Although  the  diameter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  most  infamous  vices,  and  by  the 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  retained  that  love 
of  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his 
youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  tho  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  him- 
self the  author  of  a  work  called  'TflropWjpara,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  24  books.  He  left 
two  sons ;  Ptolemy,  afterwards  known  as  Soter  1 1., 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  3  daughters  :  1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  ; 
2.  Tryphaena,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king 
of  Syria;  and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father's  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  —VIII.,  Soter  H, 
and  also  Philometor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathyrus  or  Lathams  (Ad6ovpoi\  reigned  bl  c. 
117—107,  and  also  89 — 81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathyrus  king,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  marry  hi* 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  be  was  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  she  bad  excited  against  bim  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  bim  of  that  island  also,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  reigned  in  Egypt.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  w&a  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thenceforth  without  in- 
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terruptJon  till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  3  yenrs  against  the  arms  of 
Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned  in  all  35^ 
years;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117 — 
107),  18  iu  Cyprus  (107—89),  and  7*  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter  Bore- 
nice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throno:  and  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy, 
who,  though  illegitimate,  became  severally  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.— ~  IX  Alexander  I.,  youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  from  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  u.  o.  107  to  90.  In  this  year  he  assas- 
sinated his  mother  ;  but  he  had  not  reigned  alone 
a  year,  when  be  was  compelled  by  a  general  sedi- 
tion of  the  populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexan- 
dria. He,  however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was 
totally  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander 
now  attempted  to  moke  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who  afterwards 
nscended  the  throne  of  Egypt— X.  Alexander  H, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81.  Sulla,  who  was  then 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  (who 
had  obtained  a  high  place  in  Ilia  favour)  king  of 
Egypt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry 
her,  and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  assassinated.  The  Alexandrians, 
thereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  put 
him  to  death.  —XI.  Dionysus,  bat  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Auletes,  tbe 
flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus.  When  the  assassination  of  Berenice 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  had  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lagidoe, 
Ptolemy  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, B.  c.  80.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  senate  their  ratification  of  his  title  to 
the  crown,  but  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  (59)  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  by  vast 
bribes  the  desired  privilege.  He  had  expended 
immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  excited  combining 
with  the  contempt  entertained  for  his  character, 
led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58. 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His  first  re- 
ception was  promising ;  and  he  procured  n  decree 
from  the  senate,  commanding  his  restoration,  and 
entrusting  the  charge  of  effecting  it  to  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Meanwhile, 
tho  Alexandrians  sent  an  embassy  of  100  of  their 
leading  citizens  to  plead  their  cause  with  the 
Roman  senate  ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to 
cause  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murdered. 
The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this  proceed- 
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ing  produced  a  reaction:  the  tribunes  took  np 
the  matter  against  the  nobility ;  and  an  oracle 
was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books,  forbid- 
ding tbe  restoration  of  the  king  by  an  armed 
force.  Tbe  intrigues  and  disputes  thus  raised  were 
protracted  throughout  the  year  AG,  and  at  length 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  favourable  result,  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  But 
in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was  proconsul  in  Syria, 
was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by 
the  enormous  bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy 
himself,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  The  Alex- 
andrians had  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
who  had  married  Archelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithridates,  and  they  opposed  Gabinius  with  on 
army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.    They  were, 

1  owever,  defeated  in  8  successive  battles,  Archelaus 
was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once  more  established  on  Un- 
throne, 55.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death 
his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria,  He  survived  his  restoration  only 
3£  years,  during  which  time  he  was  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  Gabinius  for  his  protection.  He  died  in  51, 
after  a  reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
accession.  He  left  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and 

2  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Amine*.— XIL  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  By  his  father's  will  the 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement  was  carried 
into  effect  without  opposition,  51.  Auletes  had 
also  referred  the  execution  of  bis  will  to  tbe  Roman 
gen  ate,  and  the  latter  accepted  the  office,  confirmed 
its  provisions  and  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  young  king.  Bat  the  approach  of 
the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  named  Pothinus.  It 
was  not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
tbe  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  princess,  after  she  had  reigned  in  • 
conjunction  with  her  brother  about  3  yean,  48. 
Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled 
an  army,  with  which  she  invaded  Egypt  The 
young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardians,  met 
her  at  Pelusium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  armies 
were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that 
Pompey  landed  in  Egypt,  to  throw  himself  ns  n 
suppliant  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy;  but  he 
was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  Pothinua, 
before  he  could  obtain  on  interview  with  tbe  king 
himself.  Shortly  after,  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  tbe  dispute  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  his  sister.  But  as  Cleopatra'* 
charms  gained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  Pothi- 
nua determined  to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
Caesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first  in 
Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgent*,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  the  ruer  (47).  — XxU.  Youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared  king  by 
Caesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy  XIL,  47  :  and 
although  be  was  a  mere  boy,  it  was  decreed  that 
be  should  marry  his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  thus 
to  share  the  power.  Both  his  marriage  and  regal 
title  were,  of  course,  purely  nominal ;  and  in  43 
Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. 
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III.  Kings  of  other  Count  He. i. 

\.  Sunuuned  Alorites,  that  is,  of  Alorux,  regent, 
or,  according  to  some  author?,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Amytitas, 
it  c.  367,  but  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by 
Perdiccas  III.,  364.-2.  Sumamed  Apion,  king 
of  Cyrene  (117 — 96)  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  by 
his  will  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyrenaica.  At  his  death 
in  .96,  Apion  bequeathed  his  kingdom  by  his  will  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  near  30  years  after- 
wards.—3.  Sumamed  Ceraunus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Kgvpt, 
by  his  2nd  wife  Enrydice.  When  his  father  in 
'285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Ceraunus  to  the  throne, 
and  appointed  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia, bis  successor,  Ceraunus  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Lysimacbus.  After  Lysimachus  had  pe- 
rished in  battle  against  Seleucus  (281)  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  was  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner ;  but  shortly  afterwards  (280)  he 
basely  assassinated  Seleucus,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.  After  reigning  a  few 
months  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Gaul*, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  —  4.  Tetrarch  of 
Chalets  in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennaeus.  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  as 
well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Ituraea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damascus 
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and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Coclc-Syria  with 
predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  from  about  70 
to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lysaiiias. 
—  5.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  being  like  him  an 
illegitimate  ton  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  He  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother  Auletes  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  80.  He  had  offended  P. 
Clodius,  by  neglecting  to  ransom  bim  when  be  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates  ;  and 
accordingly  Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Roman  province. 
Cato,  who  had  to  carry  into  execution  this  nefarious 
decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  and 
offering  him  his  personal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
high-priest  at  Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance. 
But  the  unhappy  kiug  refused  these  offers,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  57.-6.  King  of  Epirus, 
was  the  2nd  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyrrhus. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Pyrrhus  II.,  but  reigned  only  a  very 
short  time.  The  date  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty,  but  as  he  was  contemporary  with 
Demetrius  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  it  may  be  placed 
between  239—229.-7.  King  of  Maurct&nia, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II.  Ry  his 
mother  Cleopatra  he  was  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  whose  name  ha  bore.  The  period  of  his 
accession  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in  a.  d.  18. 
He  continued  to  reign  without  interruption  till 
a.  d.  40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great 
"  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 


IV.  Literary. 

1.  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his  date. 
He  certainly  observed  in  a.  d.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  since  he  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive 
a.  D.  161.     His  writings  are  as  follows  :  — 
1.  MtyiL\7)  Si/pra^is  ttjs  'Aarpoyofitas,  usually 
known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  AlmagesL  Since 
the  Tctruiio/u*,  the  work  on  astrology,  was  also 
entitled  <rwrra£«»,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  ntydAr), 
and  afterwards  fitylarri :  the  title  Almagest  is  a 
compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.    The  Almagest  is  divided  into  13  book*. 
It  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
the  effect  of  position  upon  the  earth  ;  the  theory  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken  ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  those  of  the  five  stars  called  pluntln.  The 
7th  and  8th  books  arc  the  most  interesting  to  tho 
modern  astronomer  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of 
the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1022  stars,  described  by  their  positions 
in  the  constellations.   It  seems  thnt  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  altered  to 
Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  given  hy  Hipparchus 
as  the  least  which  could  be  ;  some  changes  having 
also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  observation*. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris, 
1813,  1816,  2  vols.  4to.    There  are  also  2  other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  Ttrpd- 
€i€\ot  ffiVro(»t,  generally  called  TttrulMoit,  or 
Qwtdripartitum  de  A poielesmattbus  tt  Judiciis  As- 
trorum.  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  ail  led 
Kapnbs,  or  Frncttu  Librorum  Suorum,  often  called 
Centiloquium,  from  its  containing  a  hundred  apho- 
risms.   Both  of  these  works  are  astrological,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
genuine.    But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
— 3.  Kavurf  Baurtkdwv,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  referred  to  by 
Syncellus.— 4.  feUms  6.w\ayu>y  htntpwv  koX  owa- 
yvyh  i*tcr)iuurit£y,  De  Apparcntiis  et  Signified- 
tionibtu  inerravtium,  an  annual  list  of  sidereal  phae- 
nomena.  — 5,  6.  De  A  no! em  mate  and  Flunujtkae- 
rium.    These  works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic 
The  Analemma  is  a  collection  of  graphical  processes 
for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
1'lanvpkere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic 
projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  tho 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  —  7.  Tltpl 
brodtatvp  twv  wKcwwuiywy^  De  Planctarum  I/g- 
jxdkesibus.    This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest  for  tho 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  —  8.  'Appto- 
rtKwy  &t€\ia  •/.,  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  tho 
musical  scale.  —  9.  n«pl  Kptr-npiou  xal  IfxtpjivtKov 
De  Judicandi  Facilitate  et  Animi  Principalis,  a 
metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy.  —  1 0. 
r< wy/M$(jrk  'T^yTjffu,  in  8  books,  the  great  geo- 
graphical work  of  Ptolemy.    This  work  was  tbo 
last  attempt  mado  by  the  ancients  to  form  a  com- 
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plote  geographical  system  ;  it  was  accepted  na  the 
text-book  of  the  science  ;  and  it  maintained  that 
position  during  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the 
15th  century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime 
discovery  caused  it  to  be  superseded.  It  contains, 
however,  very  little  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
and  with  a  few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ;  but  his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
his  length  of  the  known  world,  from  east  to  west, 
being  much  too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however, 
of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  modern  world  owes 
much  to  this  error  ;  for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  1st  book  is  introduc- 
tory. The  next  6£  books  (ii — vii.  4)  are  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  beginning 
with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  book  ii.  ;  next  comes  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  book  iii.  ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv.  ; 
then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v.  ;  then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vi. ;  then  India,  the 
Chersonesus  A  urea,  Series,  the  Sinae,  and  Tapro- 
bane,  in  book  vii.  cc.  1 — 4.  The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ;  and  remarks  of  a  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  7th,  and  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book,  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set  of 
maps  of  the  known  world.  These  maps  are  still 
extant  The  best  edition  of  the  GtooraiJtia  of 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619, 
fol.  ;  reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  foL— 2.  Of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  son  of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a  history  of 
king  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  —  8.  An  Egyptian 
priest,  of  Mendes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt  He  probably  lived  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  —  4.  Sumamed  Chemnua,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

Ptfilemaia  {UroKtiuds  :  WroXttudrrii  and  IIto- 
Ktfuuit}.  1.  Also  called  Ace  {'Aid},  a  corruption 
of  the  native  name  Acco,  0.  T. :  Arab.  Akktk,  Fr. 
St.  Jean  <FAcrt,  Eng.  Aert\  a  celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  8.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
CarmeL  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  nature  as 
a  key  of  the  passage  between  Code-Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i. 
31).  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expeditions  against  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  its 
great  importance  as  a  military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  it  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagns. 
After  the  change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  continued  | 


to  be  called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modern  history 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work.— 2. 
(At  or  near  El-lAihum),  a  small  town  of  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Arsinoites,  between  Arsinoir 
and  Heracleopolis  the  Great— 8.  P.  Hermii  (II.  4 
'Epfittov,  nroA«Mor«rh  vdAu:  McHskiei,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  Abydos,  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  adorned  it, 
and  made  it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all 
peculiarly  Egyptian  laws  and  customs. —4.  P. 
Therta,  or  Epitheras  (n.  eip£i»,  4  M  &4p*s\  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia;  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the  son 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it  45 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice,  the 
place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  the  earth's  surface.— 5.  (Tolmeita,  or  TblomHa, 
Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the 
5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first 
only  the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  100  stadia  (10 
geog.  miles)  inland,  but  which  was  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Ptolemais  that,  under  the  Romans, 
even  the  name  of  Barca  was  transferred  to  the 
latter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolemies  it  took 
its  name,  we  are  not  informed.  Its  magnificence 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins,  which  are  now 
partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They  are  4  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  several 
temples,  8  theatres,  and  an  aqueduct 

Ptdon  (Jlrvor :  Palea  and  Strvttina),  a  moun- 
tain in  Boeotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon,  which 
extends  from  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  lake  Copai* 
S.- wards  to  the  coast 

Pnblloola,  or  Popllculft,  or  FopHcBla,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  **one  who  courts  the 
people  "  (from  jx>yulus  and  oolo),  and  thus  u  a 
friend  of  the  people.*'  The  form  PopKnda  or 
Poplioola  was  the  more  ancient,  but  Publieola  wa* 
the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans  in  later 
times. 

Publlcdla,  Gelllus.  L  consul  with  On. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  a  c.  72.  Both  consuls  carried 
on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gellius  was  censor,  and  in  67 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey*s  legates  in 
the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to  the 
ariatocratical  party.  In  68  he  warmly  supported 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy. In  59  he  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of 
Caesar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  in  favour  of  Cicero's 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  65,  when 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  against  Piso,  but  be 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  was  married 
twice.  He  must  have  reached  a  great  age,  since 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  comubc-nialis  of  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  in  1 20.  —  2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  re- 
publican party  after  Caesar's  death  (44),  and  went 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  again u 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassiu\  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavian  and  Antony.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consulship  in 
36.  In  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  commanded 
I  the  right  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  batUe  of 
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Actiura.  — 3.  Brother  probably  of  No.  1,  U  called 
step-son  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  consul  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Marciua  Philippus,  consul  50.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero's  account  he  was  a  profligate  and 
a  spendthrift,  and  having  dissipated  his  property, 
united  himself  to  P.  Clodioj. 

Publlcola,  P.  Valerius,  took  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and  was 
thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (b.  c.  509). 
He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
several  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  every  citizen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
magistrate  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
fasces  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
suls. Hence  he  became  so  great  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Pub- 
licola.  He  was  consul  3  times  again,  namely  in 
508,  507  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  wa* 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  for  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
for  Brutus.  —  The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore 
the  same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic 

Publilia,  the  2nd  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
whom  he  married,  a.  c  46.  As  Cicero  was  then 
60  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 
marriage  occasioned  great  scandal.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments  ;  and  after  the  divorce  of  Terentia, 
he  was  anxious  to  contract  a  new  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  his  debts. 
Publilia  had  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  left 
to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected; 
and  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

Pubiniua  Philo.  [Piiilo.] 

Publillus,  Volero,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  B.C. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the  plcbs 
and  the  aediles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centnriata,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some  said  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 
time  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2  previously. 

Publlus  Syrui.   [Syr us.] 

PQcInum  (IIoi/kivop),  a  fortress  in  Istria  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Pola, 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  produced  wine, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Fiwum 
I  'itrinum. 

PudI  cilia  (  AJ3wi\  a  personification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At 
Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.  At  Rome 
two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 
the  name  of  I'wticitia  patricia,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  PudicMa  plebeia.  The  former  was  in  the 
forum  Boarium  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
When  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 
sanctuary  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 
she  had  married  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumniu*, 
she  built  a  separate  sanctuary  to  Pudicitia  plebda 
in  the  Vicns  Longus. 
Pulcher,  Claudius,  f Claudius.] 
Pulcherla,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar- 


cadiut,  was  born  a.  d.  399.  In  414,  when  she 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  ber  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  the  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  death 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  married  Marcian,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  common  till  her  death  in 
453.  Pulchcria  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  ber  public  and  private 
virtues. 

Pulchrum  Promontorium  (noAop  cutparr^piuv  >, 
a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus  landed ;  probably  identical  with  the 

APOLLINIS  PaoMONTORIUM. 

Palluf,  L.  Junius,  consul  b.  c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
auspices.   Iu  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  bfe. 

Pupienus  Maxlmus,  M.  Cl&dlus,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two 
Gordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

PflpiUS,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  by  Horace,  as  the  M  lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

Pint  (TloOpa:  prob.  Bunpur),  the  capital  of 
Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Carman  ia. 

Purpurftrlae  Insula*  (prob.  the  Madeira 
group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  hare  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  muscles 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Qaetulin).  The  islands  of  Hera  (mHpa)  and 
Autolaln  (AiroXdAa),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  group. 

Purpurea,  L.  Furina,  praetor  &  a  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Cremona.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Boii. 

Pfitoolanum,  a  country-house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  Qnaettinnes  Aca- 
demical and  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

Putefilanua  Binua  (Bay  tf  Naple$\  a  bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania  between  the 
promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumanus,  but 
nttorwards  Putcolanus  from  the  town  Puteoli. 
The  N.  W.  comer  of  it  was  separated  by  a  dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  the  rest  of  the  bay,  thus 
forming  the  Lucrinus  Lacus. 

Puteoli  (Putcolanus:  Posxuoli),  originally 
named  Dicaearchia  (Aixaiapxia,  AtKaidpx*** '• 
AiKcuapxtdi,  Aixiuapxf (tt]t,  -x't1'*)»  *  celebrated 
seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory on  the  EL  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  EL  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  ac  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchia.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  Puteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for  iu 
importance  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from  the 
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celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
This  earth,  called  Pozznlan^  when  mixed  with 
chalk,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  which  in  course 
of  time  becomes  as  hard  in  water  as  stone.  The 
mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a  bridge,  and  17  of 
the  piers  are  still  visible  projecting  above  the 
water.  To  this  mole  Caligula  attached  a  floating 
bridge,  which  extended  as  far  as  Daiae,  a  distance 
of  2  miles.  Piiteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans  in  u.  r.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by  A  Uric 
in  a.  n.  4 1 0,  by  Gcnseric  in  4 55, and  also  by  Totilas 
in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion  speedily  rebuilt. 
There  arc  still  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at 
the  modern  Pozzuoli.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant ore  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  mole  already  de- 
scribed. 

Putput  (prob.  Uamamci\  a  seaport  town  of 
Africa  Propria  (Zeugitona)  on  the  gulf  of  Neapolis 
(<>.  of  J/amamrt).  Its  name  is  evidently  Phoe- 
nician. 

Pydna  (TlrfSVa  :  ni'SVaTos :  A'l'/rwn),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Pieria,  was  situated  at 
a  8 mall  distance  W.  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbour.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kin^s,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  revolted. 
Townrds  the  end  of  the  Pcloponneeian  war  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  20  stadia  inland  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  we  still  find  the  town  situated  on  the 
coast.  It  again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and 
'ortified  the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olympias 
sustained  a  long  siege  against  Cassandcr,  B.C.  317 
-—316.  It  is  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
I  OH.  Under  the  Romans  it  wns  also  called  Citrum 
or  Citrus. 

Pygela  or  Phygftia  (flt/yeAo,  *vyt\a),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Munychia.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy. 

Pygmaei  (Tlvynaioi,  i.  e.  men  of  the  hripht  of  a 
*vynv,  i.  e.  1 34  inches),  a  fabulous  people,  first 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  iii.  5),  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  placing  them  in  Aethiopia,  others 
in  India,  and  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  works 
of  art. 

Pygmalion  (TlvyfuiXlw).  L  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Methanne.  lie  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  it.  When  there- 
quest  was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Papbua  —  2.  Son 
of  Belus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Si- 
chaeus.  Dido's  husband.    For  details  see  Dmo. 

Pylades  (nuAdfyj).  L  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his  father's 


PYLOS. 

court  Here  Py lades  contracted  that  friendship 
with  Orestes,  which  became  proverbial.  He  as- 
sisted Orestes  in  murdering  his  mother  Clytaem- 
nestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus ;  and  he  eventually  married  bis  sister 
Electro,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hel- 
lanicus,  Mcdon,  and  Strophius.  For  details  sec 
Okk.«tb8.— »  2.  A  pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  spoken  of  under  Bathylluo, 

Fylae  (Ili/Aa*,  Galea).  L  A  general  name  for 
any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Thermopylae,  Pyloe 
Albaniae,  Caspiae,  &.c.  (See  the  several  specific 
names).— 2.  Two  small  islands  at  the  entrance 
into  ihe  Arabian  Sinus  (Red  Sen)  from  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea. 

Fylaemcncs  (TIirAaifi^njf),  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Paphlngonia,  so 
as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  appellation, 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Arsaces  in 
Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very  little  definite 
information  concerning  them. 

Pylas  (nuAat),  son  of  Cteson,  and  king  of  Me- 
gan, who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  father's 
brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  gave  Megara  to  Pandion  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Pylio,  and  accordingly  was 
his  son-in-law. 

Pyline  (rii/A^i^),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolia 
on  the  S.  slope  of  ML  Aracynthus,  on  whose  site 
Proschiam  was  subsequently  built. 

Pylos  (IlJAoj),  the  name' of  3  towns  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  L  In  Elis,  at  the  foot  of 
ML  Scollis,  and  about  70  or  60  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Elis  on  the  rood  to  Olympia,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ladon  and  the  Pencas.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pylon  or  PhyUu  of  Me- 
para,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  El  ran*.  —  2. 
In  Triphylta,  about  30  stadia  from  the  coast,  on 
the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of  the  mountain  M  in  the, 
and  N.  of  Lepreum.  —  3.  In  the  S.  W.  of  Mes- 
scnia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  ML  Aegaleos  on 
a  promontory  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now 
called  the  Bag  of  Nararino*  the  largest  and  safest 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  fronted 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria 
(.SJpAh^j),  which  stretched  along  the  coast  about 
1  i  mile,  leaving  only  2  narrow  entrances  at  each 
end.  In  the  2nd  Mcssenian  war  the  inhabitants 
of  Pylos  offered  a  long  and  brave  resistance  to  the 
Spartans  ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Ira,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  Messeniana  Pylos  now  remained  in  rains 
but  again  became  memorable  in  the  Peloponne»ian 
war,  when  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes 
built  a  fort  on  the  promontory  Coryphssium  a  little 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  (n.c  425).  The  attempts 
of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  proved 
unavailing  ;  and  the  capture  by  Clean  of  the 
Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria, was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
whole  war. — There  has  been  much  controversy, 
which  of  these  3  places  wns  the  Pylos  founded  by 
Neleus,  and  governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descend- 
ants. The  town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to 
the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towns 
in  Triphylin  and  Messcnio.  The  ancients  usually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenian  Pylos  ;  bat 
most  modern  critics  support  the  claims  of  the  Tri- 
phylian  city. 
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Pyramla  (ra  Tlvpd/ua),  a  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  district  Thyreatis,  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

Pyramon.  [Cycloms.] 

Pyramus.  (Thisbb.] 

Pyramni  ( Tlvpa^os :  Jikan),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  near  A  rabiMiu  in  Cataonia  (the  S.  E.  j>art 
of  Cappadocia),  and  after  running  S.  E.,  first 
underground,  and  then  ns  a  navigable  river,  breaks 
through  the  Taurus  chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  and  then  flows  S.  W.  through  Cilicin,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  I  stadium  (fiOti  feet) 
iu  width,  and  falls  into  the  itea  near  Mallus.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Leucosyrus, 
from  the  Lbucosyri,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

Pyrin©  or  Pyrenaei  ltontei  (nvpfpni,  tA  Tlv~ 
pifyeua  5pq :  iVmsset),  a  range  of  mountabs, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  these  mountains  is  about 
2/0  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  their  breadth  varies 
from  about  40  miles  to  20 ;  their  greatest  height 
is  between  1 1,000  and  12,000  feet.  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  mountains  by 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  name  however  had 
travelled  Edward  at  a  mnch  earlier  period,  since 
Herodotus  (ii.  33)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  belong- 
ing to  the  Celts,  near  which  the  later  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  irvp, 
44  fire,"  and  then,  according  to  a  common  practice, 
invented  a  story  to  explain  the  false  etymology, 
relating  that  a  great  fire  once  raged  upon  the 
mountains.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  liyrizt  oiBryn,  **a  mountain." 
The  continuation  of  the  mountains  along  the  Mare 
Cantabricum  was  called  Salt  us  Vasconum,  and  still 
further  W.  Moris  Vindiua  or  Vinnius.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3  passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  W.  near  Carasae  (Garis) 
not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  from  Caesaraugusta  to  Bene- 
Itarnuin  (/torches),  and  the  one  on  the  E.,  which 
was  most  frequently  used,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Juncaria  (Janquem). 

Pyrines  Promontorlam,  or  Prom.  Veneris 
(C.  Crnu),  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  its  2nd 
name  from  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

PyrgL  L  (rii/pyoi  or  Mpyot :  riup-yrnji),  the 
most  S.-ly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the 
Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Minyae.— 2.  (Pyrgensis:  Santo  Severn),  an 
ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was 
uwd  as  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  possessed  a 
very  wealthy  temple  of  Ilithyia,  which  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  plundered  in  a  c.  3114.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a  later  time  as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost 
its  importance  under  the  Roman  dominion.  There 
are  still  remains  at  Sta  Serem  of  the  ancient  poly- 
gonal walls  of  Pyrgi. 

Pyrgoteles  {TlvpyoT*\r)s\  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem-engravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  by 
naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted 
to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 


PyrlctlS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

Pyriphlegfithon  (nvptQ\*y49*w),  that  is, 
flaming  with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  iu 
the  lower  world. 

Pyrom&chtu,  the  name  of  2  artists.  The  name 
occurs  in  4  different  forms,  namely,  Pkyromarhiu, 
Phyhmnchus*  Philotnatkus,  and  1'yromachtu. — 
L  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  friexc  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
about  B.C.  41 5.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears 
to  have  been  Fhyromachns.— 2.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished b.  c.  295 — 240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  which  obtained  for  Attalus  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one  of  the  bronxe 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is 
evidently  the  statue  of  a  Celt. 

Pyrrha  (nrf#a :  Tlvfifxuos).  1.  A  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ix-sboa,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it,  and  consequently 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.— 2.  A  town 
and  promontory  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia. 
Off  this  promontory  there  were  2  small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.— 3.  A  small  Ionic 
town  in  Caria  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
and  50  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Macander. 

PyrThi  Castra  (Jltyfiov  x«W)i*  fortified  place 
in  the  N.  of  Laconics,  where  Prrrhus  probably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  mac.  272. 

Pyrrhlchus  (rit/^txof),  a  town  of  the  Eleutbe- 
ro-lacones  in  the  S.W.  of  Laconica. 

Pyrrho  (ntf/)W),  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a  native  of 
Klis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.    He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted 
to  philosophy  by  the  books  of  Democritns,  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
archus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances.   His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.    So  highly  was  be 
valued  by  his  fcllow-citixens  that  they  made  him 
their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him 
after  his  death.    The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.    We  know  little 
respecting  the  principles  of  his  sceptical  philosophy ; 
and  the  ridiculous  tales  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
I^acrtius  are  probably  the  invention  of  his  enemies. 
He  asserted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable  ;  and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  Pyrrho 
wrote  no  works,  except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alex* 
under,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  Utter  in  a  royal 
manner.    His  philosophical  system  was  first  re- 
duced to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He 
reached  the  age  of  90  years, but  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  year  cither  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 
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Pyrrhafl  (ITu^oi).  1.  Mythological.  [N«o- 
ptolbmus.].  —  2.  I.  King  of  Epinis,  son  of 
Aeacides  and  Phthia,  was  born  b.  c.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in  Epi- 
nis after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  become  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots  [Aba- 
ciuba],  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child  of  only 
two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who  carried  him  to 
Glaucios,  the  king  of  the  Taulantians,  an  lllyrian 
people.  Olaucias  took  the  child  under  his  care, 
and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children.  lie 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Cassander, 
but  about  10  years  afterwards  he  marched  into 
Epinis  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus 
on  the  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  12  years  of 
age.  In  the  course  of  4  or  5  years,  however,  Cas- 
sandcr,  who  had  regained  his  supremacy  in  Greece, 
prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to  expel  their  young 
king.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  17  years  of 
age,  joined  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Deidama,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  301,  in  which  he 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive; 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  uito  Egypt.  Here  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now 
supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolcmus,  who  had 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  bid  been 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  last  long ;  and  Pyrrhus  anticipated 
his  own  destruction  by  putting  his  rival  to  death. 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which 
year  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  began  to  reign.  lie 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  troops,  and 
his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  taken 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  and 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  against  his  brother 
Antipater,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 
Greece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrins,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now 
became  the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war 
broke  out  between  them  in  291.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi- 
cissitudes for  4  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition 
formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysima- 
chus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhns 
invaded  Macedonia ;  Demetrius  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ;  and  the  king, 
dom  was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ;  the 
.Macedonians  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months  (286). 


For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  reigned  quietly  in 
Epirus  without  embarking  in  any  new  enterprise. 
But  a  life  of  inactivity  was  insupportable  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  their  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy 
early  in  280,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archers, 
500  slingers,  and  either  50  or  20  elephants,  having 
previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  as  the  giddy 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  complained 
of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated 
them  as  then-  master  rather  than  as  their  ally, 
shut  up  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places, 
and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  his 
ranks.  In  the  1st  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  consul 
M  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrbos 
near  Heraclea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Siria. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and  it 
was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight  The  loss  of  Pyrrhus, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  still 
very  considerable.  A  huge  proportion  of  his 
officers  and  best  troops  had  fallen  ;  and  he  said,  as 
he  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  **  Another  such 
victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus  alone."  He 
therefore  availed  himself  of  his  success  to  send  bis 
minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  himself  marched  slowly  towards  the  city. 
His  proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the 
senate.  He  accordingly  continued  his  march, 
ravaging  the  Roman  territory  as  be  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome;  but  as  be. 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  accept 
the  peace,  be  retraced  his  steps  and  withdrew 
into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.  As  soon  as  the 
armies  were  quartered  for  the  winter,  the  Romans 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished manner ;  and  his  interviews  with  C.  Ka~ 
brici  us,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  form  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
[Fabbjciob.]  In  the  2nd  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhus 
gained  another  victory  near  Asculum  over  the 
Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  consuls 
P.  Decius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio.  The 
battle,  however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive 
results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  again  fallen,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  the  Greek 
troops  of  the  king.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
hazard  hia  surviving  Greeks  by  another  campaign 
with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  he  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who 
begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they 
might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southern  Italy 
without  further  interruption.  When  both  parties 
had  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
This  was  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (278),  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhns  de- 
serting to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls 
to  poison  his  master.  The  consuls  Fabric  ins  and 
Aemilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by  treason. 
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Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  hi*  gratitude,  sent 
Cineaa  to  Rome  with  all  tho  Roman  prisoner* 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions ;  and  the 
Romans  granted  him  a  truce,  though  not  a 
formal  pence,  ns  he  had  not  consented  to  evacuate 
Italy.  Pyrrhua  now  crossed  orer  into  Sicily, 
where  he  remnined  upward*  of  2  yean,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  476.  At 
first  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeated  the 
Carthnginiana  and  took  Eryx  ;  but  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  lost  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form  cabals 
and  plots  against  him.  Thie  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhua,  and  to  acts  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.  His 
position  in  Sicily  at  length  became  so  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous,  that  he  soon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  island.  Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies 
again  begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he 
gladly  complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhua  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  270.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (27.1))  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Bene- 
ventum  by  the  Roman  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought  bock  with 
him  to  Epirus  only  80(10  foot  und  600  horse,  and 
had  not  money  to  maintain  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder;  but 
his  success  far  exceeded  hie  expectations.  Anti- 
gonus was  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  and  Pyrrhus 
thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  second  time. 
But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into 
new  enterprises.  On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymus 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Sparta,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  this  city.  From  Sparta  he  marched 
towards  Argos  in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of 
the  leading  citiaena  at  Argos,  Against  his  rival 
Ariatippus,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus. 
In  the  night-time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  faction.  On  the  dawn 
of  day  Pyrrhua  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  retreat ;  and  aa  he  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  city,  an  Argive  woman  hurled  down  front  the 
house-top,  a  pondcrone  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhua  on 
the  back  of  bia  neck.  He  fell  from  hia  horse  stunned 
with  the  blow,  and  being  recognised  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly  despatched. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  becoming  honours. 
Pyrrhus  perished  in  27*2,  in  the  46th  year  of  hia 
ngc,  and  in  the  23rd  of  hia  reign.  He  wna  the 
greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the  beat  princea  of  hia 
time.  With  hia  daring  courage,  his  military  skill, 
and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  hare  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any  acquisition, 
and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  freah  object:  hence 
Antigonus  compared  nhn  to  a  gambler,  who  made 
many  good  throws  with  the  dice,  but  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game.  Pyrrhua  was 
regarded  in  subsequent  times  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that 
of  all  generals  Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the 
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liimself  the  third ;  or,  according  to 
another  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the 
first,  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and  his  com- 
mentaries are  quoted  both  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch.  Pyrrhus  married  4  wives.  1.  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daughter  of  An- 
il o]  eon,  king  of  the  Paeonians.  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bordylis,  king  of  the  Illyrians.  4.  La- 
nassa,  a  daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Ilia 
children  were:— 1.  Ptolemy,  born  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his 
lather  as  king  of  Epirus.  3.  Helenus.  4.  Ne- 
reis, who  married  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  5.  Olym- 
pias,  who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidamia  or  I-aodamia.  —  8.  II.  King  of  Epi- 
rus, son  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympiaa,  and 
grandson  of  Pyrrhua  I.  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother  Olympiaa.  According  to  one  account 
Olympiaa  survived  Pyrrhua,  who  died  soon  after 
he  had  grown  up  to  manhood ;  according  to  another 
account  Olympiaa  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to  whom 
Pyrrhua  was  attached,  and  was  herself  poisoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

Pythagoras  (rivdayipas).  *•  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  was  either  a  merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  signets. 
Tho  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
cratea  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (a.  c.  540 — 510). 
He  studied  in  his  own  country  under  Creophilus, 
Pherecydcs  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  as  to  tho 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  be  acquired, 
or  as  to  hie  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is 
certain  however  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Enphorbue,  the  eon  of 
Panthus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  a9  various  other 
characters.  He  is  further  said  to  hnve  discovered 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a 
semi-circle  is  right-angled,  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  There  is 
a  celebrated  story  of  hia  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob- 
serving accidentally  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weights  striking  upon  an 
anvil,  and  suspending  by  strings  weights  equal  to 
those  of  the  different  hammers.  The  retailers  of 
the  story  of  course  never  took  the  trouble-to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered 
that  different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discoveries 
in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythagonu. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weights, 
measures,  and  the  theory  of  music.  Apart  from 
all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  influence  ex- 
erted by  Pythngoras,  and  even  the  fact  that  he 
was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  both  of  singular 
capabilities  and  of  great  acquirements.    It  may 
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also  be  Affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious 
element  wu  the  predominant  one  in  the  character 
of  Pythagoras,  and  that  religious  ascendancy  in 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
1 1  was  this  religious  element  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries.  They 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  a  peculiarly  close 
connection  with  the  gods.  The  Crotoniates  even 
identified  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  he  himself  to  some  extent  shared  the 
same  views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  —  No  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pytha- 
goras in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  as  to  his  residence 
and  efforts  in  Samoa  or  other  Grecian  cities,  before 
he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He  probably  re- 
moved to  Crotona  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realise  his  schemes  in  his  native  country,  while 
under  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  Crotona  as  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  attained  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  gained  over  great  numbers  to  enter 
into  his  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or 
club,  bound  by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ascetic  observances  enjoyed  by  their 
master,  and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and 
taught  among  the  members  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  maxim,  that  every  thing  wns  not  to 
lie  told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  physiognomical  discernment. 
If  admitted,  they  had  to'  pass  through  a  period  of 
probation,  in  which  their  powers  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  as  well  as  their 
general  temper,  disposition,  and  mental  capacity. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  admitted,  some  have  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Pj*. 
thagoras.  Others  have  maintained,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  onj»>«,  or 
secret  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  un- 
doubtedly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  tome 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  lief  to  which  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood w-  re  subjected.  Some  represent  him  as  for- 
bidding all  animal  food;  but  all  the  members 
cannot  have  been  subjected  to  this  prohibition  ; 
since  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance,  could  not 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authorities,  he  allowed 
the  nse  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh 
of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and  rams.  There  is  a 
similar  discrepancy  as  to  the  prohibition  of  fish  and 
beans.  But  temperance  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have 
Wn  strictly  enjoined.  It  is  nlso  stated  that  they 
had  common  meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  sys- 


sitia,  at  which  they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Con- 
siderable importance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a  lofty  serenity  and 
self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  which 
various  anecdotes  were  current  in  antiquity.  Among; 
the  best  ascertained  features  of  the  brotherhood  trv 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  members  to  each 
other,  and  their  sovereign  contempt  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  It  appears  that 
they  had  some  secret  conventional  symbols,  by 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  could  recognise 
each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  before. 
Clubs  similar  to  that  at  Cmtona  were  established 
at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia.  —  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw  those 
who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion,  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  religious  and 
philosophical  contemplations.  He  rather  aimed  at 
the  production  of  a  calm  bearing  and  elevated  tone 
of  character,  through  which  those  trained  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit 
in  their  personal  and  social  capacities  a  reflection 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  W  hether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the  foun- 
dation of  his  brotherhood,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  express  design 
on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the  Three  Hundred 
of  Crotona  should  gradually  come  to  mingle  po- 
litical with  other  objects,  and  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  their  secret  and  compact  organisation 
should  speedily  gain  extensive  political  influence. 
That  this  influence  should  be  decisively  on  the 
side  of  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  resulted  naturally 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  Pythagorean  insti- 
tutions, and  from  the  rank  and  Bocial  position  of 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Through  them, 
of  course,  Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a  huge 
amount  of  indirect  influence  over  the  affairs  both 
of  Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  Py- 
thagorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.  It  is  ea*y 
to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  exclusive 
club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hostility  not 
only  of  the  democratical  party  in  Crotona,  but  also 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  opposite  faction. 
The  hatred  which  they  had  excited  speedily  led 
to  their  destruction.  The  populace  of  Crotona 
rose  against  them  ;  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
them  while  assembled  either  in  the  house  of  Milo, 
or  in  some  other  place  of  meeting.  The  building 
was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  assembled  mem- 
bers perished  ;  only  the  younger  and  more  active 
escaped.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in  which  Pythagorean 
clubs  had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  organ- 
ised brotherhood  the  Pythagorean  order  waj  every- 
where suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  still 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the  members  of  which 
kept  np  among  themselves  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  scientific  pursuits,  while  individuals,  as 
in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired  now  and  then 
great  political  influence.  Respecting  the  fate  of 
Pythagoras  himself,  the  accounts  varied.  Some 
say  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  his  dis- 
ciples, others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and 
that,  being  driven  thence,  he  escaped  to  Meta- 
pontum, and  there  starved  himself  to  death.  His 
tomb  was  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  time  of 
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Cicero. — According  to  some  accounts  Pythagoras 
married  Theano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  had  a 
daughter  Porno,  nnd  a  aon  Tclauges,  or,  according 
t<>  others,  two  daughters  Damo  and  Mvia ;  while 
other  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  bad  a  wife 
and  a  daughter  grown  up,  when  he  came  to  Cro- 
tona. —  When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the 
philosophical  or  religious  opinions  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  arc  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
dilitculty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
have  to  draw  possessed  no  nuthentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If  Py- 
thagoras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  probability  is 
that  he  wrote  nothing.  Every  thing  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but 
cerlaiu  that  Philolaus  was  the  first  who  published 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form  [Philolaus].  Still  there  was  so  marked  a 
jwculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
Josophy,  that  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  himself.  Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  who 
undertook  to  solve  by  means  of  n  single  primordial 
principle  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  His  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  number,  his  theory  being 
Miggcstod,  or  at  all  events  confirmed,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
—  Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as 
important  a  part  in  the  Pythagorean  system  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  find  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  whole  universe.  Tho  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  nnd  relations  of  musical 
harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  motion  could  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  velocities ;  and  as  these  were  determined  hy 
the  laws  of  hannonical  intervals,  the  notes  alto- 
g-  thcr  formed  a  regulnr  musical  scale  or  harmony. 
This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
lint,  and  have  never  had  an  opportuity  of  con- 
trasting it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is 
»o  powerful  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number-theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science 
of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
tho  perfect  science  of  numbers.  Likeness  to  the 
i>city  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours, 
man  Incoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  music 
in  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.  Self- 
examination  was  strongly  insisted  on.  The  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  viewed  apparently  in  the 
light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation,  or  condign 
punishment.  Tho  pure  were  exalted  to  higher 
modes  of  life,  and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal 
existence.  As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system 
of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  notices  of  distinguished 
Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men 
of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
friendship.  [See  Archytas  ;  Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.]  —  2.  Of  Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
n.  c.  480 — 430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

Pytheas  (YlvOias).  I.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  interest  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  political  affairs  only  two  or 
three  facts  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  honours 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Alexander,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accused  Demo* 
sthenes  of  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus. 
In  the  Lomian  war,  B.  c.  322,  he  joined  Antipater, 
and  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his 
enemy  Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have 
the  author  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp.  —  2.  Of 
Massilia,  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
m  ho  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a  work  containing  the  results  of 
his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  which  he 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  Ocean  ; 
and  a  second,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  from  Gadira  (Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and 
the  description  of  which  prolmbly  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Pcrijilwi.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a  6 
days'  sail  from  Britain  ;  and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6  months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland 
Islands.  But  either  supposit:on  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ;  for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  already  reached  the  Greeks,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas.  There  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded 
that  he  hod  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  separating  Eu 
rope  from  Asia.  —  8.  A  silver-chaser,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompcy,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a  re- 
markably high  price. 

Pythias  (TlvOtds).  L  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
—2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

PytMum  (Ui9wv).  1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not 
far  from  Eleusis.  —  2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  Hestiacotis.  which  with 
Axorus  and  Doliche  formed  a  Tripoli*. 

Pythias  (Il60iof),  a  Lydiun,  the  son  of  Atya, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ce- 
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laenae  In  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived  at 
Celaenae,  Pythius  banqueted  him  and  his  whole 
nrmy.  His  fire  sons  accompanied  Xerxes.  Pythius, 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  ran  which  happened, 
came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
be  left  behind.  This  request  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  young  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  bis  body 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

Fythoclldes  (ni/0cMt*f(8i|»),  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native  of  Ceoa, 
and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art. 

PythodSria  (nvBoSvpls),  wife  of  Polemon  I. 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government.  She 
subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  after  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 

Krobably  did  not  take  place  until  A.  o.  38.  Of 
er  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Python  (ttfoW).  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory,  and  received  in  consequence  the  sur- 
name Pythius.  —  2.  Of  Catana,  a  dramatic  poet  of 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Asia,  and  whose  army  he  entertained  with  a 
satyric  drama,  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
Dkmysta  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The 
drama  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Pyxitea  (nw(/njj  :  Viixck),  a  river  of  Pontus, 
tilling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 
Pyxua.  [Buxkktim.] 


Q. 

Quadi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Sucvic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Mt. 
Gabreta,  the  llercynian  forest,  the  Sarmatian 
mountains,  and  the  Danube.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Goth  mi  and  Osi,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iazyges  Meta- 
nastae,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
river  Granuas  (Grow),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pan- 
nonians,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bohemia  [Marcomanni]  ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  Qoadi.  When  Mnroboduus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  his  successor  Catualda,  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians,  who  had  accompanied 
these  monarch*,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Mar- 
comanni and  Quadi,  the  country  between  the 
Mams  (Afarchl  Moravaf  or  Marasch  ?)  and  Cu* 
sus  (Wang?),  and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius, 
who  belonged  to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long 
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time  afterwards  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  the  Qoadi  joined 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in  the 
long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  emperor's 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni was  secured  by  the  peace  which  Comrao- 
dus  made  with  them  in  a.  d.  180.  Their  name  is 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by 
the  victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
in  174,  when  his  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers. 
[See  p.  Ill,  a.]  The  Quadi  disappear  from  his- 
tory towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  They 
probably  migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  W. 

Quadratus,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  an 
early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens. 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  10th 
of  his  reign  (a.  d.  126).  This  apology  has 
long  lost. 

Quadratus,  Asinlua,  lived  in  the  time*  of 
Philippu*  I.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  n.  244 
— 249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rome,  in  15 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiA<er4p<s, because 
it  related  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  1000th  year  of  it*  nativity  (a.  o.  248), 
when  the  Ludi  Sacculares  were  performed  with 
extraordinary  pomp.    2.  A  history  of  Parthia. 

Quadratus,  Fannlus,  a  contemporary  of  Horace, 
was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets  who  tried 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  threw 
their  own  into  the  shade. 

Quadratus,  L.  Hinnlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c,  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  his  colleague  P.  Clodiu*  against 
Cicero. 

Quadratus,  Ummidluj.  I  Governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  about 
A.  n.  51  to  60. —  2.  A  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  as  his  model  in 
oratory. 

Quadlfront,  a  surname  of  Janus.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  image 
of  Janus  was  found  with  4  foreheads.  Hence  a 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  afterwards  built 
in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which  bad  4  gates. 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4  heads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indication  of 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  with 
its  4  seasons. 

Qxiadrigarius,  Q.  Claudius,  a  Roman  historian 
who  flourished  n.  c  100 — 78.  His  work,  which 
contained  at  least  23  books,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  bare  come  down 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  of 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  1 9th  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  Claudius 
or  Clodius.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  as  Quim- 
tim,  as  Claudius,  as  Q.  Ctaudiuz,  as  Clawiius  Qua- 
diiynrius,  or  as  Qutuirigxtrius,  From  the  caution 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  as  an 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  num- 
bers, it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, although  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  exagger*. 
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tions  which  disfigured  tho  productions  of  his  con- 
temporary Valerius  Anitas.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  he  is  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Gelliua,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  quoted  re- 
peatedly, and  praised  in  tbe  warmest  terms. 

Quariates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  the  valley  of 
Quriraa. 

Quies,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  traveller ;  and 
another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Quietus,  Q.  Lulus,  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan  both  in 
the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan  made  him 
governor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  a.  D.  1 16  or  1 17.  After  Trajan's  death  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauritania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadrian. 

Quinitillus  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Quintia,  or  Quinctla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician 
gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled 
by  him  among  tho  patricians.  Its  members  often 
held  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  Its  3  most  dis- 
tinguished families  bore  the  names  of  Capilolinus, 
Cuiciitnatu*,  and  Flamiuimu. 

Quintilianus,  M.  Fablus,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calagurris 
(GilaJmrra),  in  Spain,  a.  d.  40.  If  not  reared  at 
Rome,  he  must  at  least  have  completed  his  edu- 
cation there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 
yet  a  very  young  man,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Ilomitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.  Having  revisited 
Sosin,  he  returned  from  thence  (68)  in  the  train  of 
Galta,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  elo- 
quence, bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  department 
from  all  his  rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even 
to  a  proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among 
his  pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this 
prince  be  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 
of  consul  (consularia  ornatnenta),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 
regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After 
having  devoted  20  years,  commencing  probably 
with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1 1 8.  The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  De  IhmH- 
tutione  Oratorio,  Libri  XIl^  or  sometimes,  Imttilu- 
tiimfa  Oratorio*,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marccllus 
Victorius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favour- 
ite at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperors 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Trypbo, 
he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this  under- 
taking after  be  had  retired  from  his  labours  as  a 
public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 
finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  2  years.  The 
1st  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  preliminary 
training  requisite  before  a  youth  can  enter  directly 
upon  the  studies  necessary  to  mould  an  accom- 
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plished  orator,  and  presents  us  with  a  carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  gram- 
marian. In  the  2nd  book  we  find  an  exposition  of 
the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art. 
The  5  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (uweatio,  di$pontio)\  the  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  docutio;  and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  project, 
an  inquiry,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
included  in  a  course  of  scholastic  discipline, 
but  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  his  manners  —  his  moral  cha- 
racter, —  the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  — the  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  —  the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fail  —  and  various  other  kindred  topics.  This 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  10th  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  declamations  under  tho 
name  of  Quintilian,  19  of  considerable  length  ;  the 
remaining  145,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  they  proceeded 
from  any  one  individual  They  apparently  belong 
not  only  to  different  persons,  but  to  different 


periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or 
useful  Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous 
Diulotjus  de  OrxUoritms,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian.   The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  by 


Burmann,  2  vols,  4to.,  Lug.  Bat  1720 ;  by  Gesner, 
4to.  Gott.  1738;  and  by  Sp  ' 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798—1829 


Oy  Uesne 
Zuropt, 


Quintillus,  M.  Aureiius,  the  brother  of  tbe 
emperor  M.  Aureiius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui- 
leia,  in  a.  n.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Sirmium, 
where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed  Aurelian  em- 
peror, Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  bad  given  offence. 

T.  Quintlua  Capitollnus  Barb&tus,  a  celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  namely,  in  ac.  471,  468,  465,  446, 
443,439.  —  Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
consulship,  but  none  of  these  require  mention  ex* 
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cept  T.  Qulntius  Pennua  Capitollnns  Crispinus, 

who  im  consul  208,  and  wa»  defeated  by  Han- 
nibaL 

Quintus,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  '2nd  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  to  much  superior  to  his  medical  colleagues  that 
they  grew  jealous  of  his  eminence,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  coalition  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  charging  him  with  killing  his  patients.  He 
died  about  a.  d.  148. 

Quintal  Curtlus.  [Curtius.] 

Quintus  8myrn&eus  (KoiVror  SpuppaTof),  com- 
monly called  Quintal  Calaber,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  first  copy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at  Otranto 
in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  tA  puff  "Onripov,  or  wapaXti- 
wopsra  'OjWjpy.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that 
lie  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after 
Christ  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  character:  every  thing 
like  pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  his  poem  is 
as  punctual  as  a  diary.  His  style,  however,  is  clear, 
and  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity  and  good  taste, 
without  any  bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Letches.  He  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  Apollonius.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Tychsen,  Strasburg,  1807. 

Quirinalis  Mons.  [Roma.] 

Quirinus,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived  from 
quint,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first  of  all  as 
the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity ;  and  the  festival  celebrated 
in  his  honour  bore  the  name  of  Quirinalia.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  surname  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even 

Of  AtlgU8tUB. 

Quirinus,  P.  8olpieIua,  was  a  native  of  Lanu- 
vium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustus.  He  was  consul  a  c. 
12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  against  some 
of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicta.  In  a  c  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  his  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  Armenia.  Some  years  afterwards,  but  not  be- 
fore A.  d.  6,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Joseph  us,  and 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who 
speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  Aemilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced ;  but  in  a.  d.  20,  twenty 
years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  accusation 
against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
general  disapprobation  as  harsh  and  revengeful 
Ho  died  in  a.  d.  21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

Qulsa  (Kovl£a :  Gvea  near  Omn),  a  munid- 
piuui  on  the  coast  of  Mauretanin  Caesarensis  in 
K.  Africa,  40  Roman  mile*  W.  of  Arsenaria 
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Raamses  or  Barneses  (lxx.  *Po/ic<ro^),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the  Pha- 
raoh **  who  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Exod.  i.  11);  and 
usually  identified  with  Hkroopo&is. 

Babathmoba  ('PaSaduAea,  i.e.  Babbata-Moab, 
0.  T.,  also  called  Rabbab,  Ar,  Ar.-Moab  and  aft. 
Areopdlis :  UabLak),  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
I  Moabites,  lay  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  Anion,  in  the 
district  of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petraea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  division  of  the  provinces,  in 
laestina  Tertia. 

Rabbatamaaa  ('Pa&rrcfyiaj>B,  L  e.  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  O.  T. :  Amman,  Ru.),  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  lav  in  Peraea  on  a  8.  tributary 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.E.  o"f  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolemy  1 1. 
Philadelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  it  long  continued  a  ilouruhing  and  splendid 
city. 

Babirlus.  L  C,  an  aged  senator,  was  accused 
in  a  c.  63,  by  T.  Labiemis,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  of 
having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L  Appuleius 
Satu minus  in  100,  nearly  40  years  before.  [Sa- 
turninus.]  The  accusation  was  set  on  foot  at 
the  instigation  of  Caesar,  who  judged  it  necessary 
to  deter  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  ngainut 
the  popular  party.  To  make  the  warning  still 
more  striking,  Labienus  did  not  proceed  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  mujtutas,  but  revived  the  old  accu- 
sation of  perdueUia,  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  some  centuries,  since  persona  found  guilty  of 
the  latter  crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  exe- 
cutioner and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Duumriri  PerdueUionu  appointed  to  try  Babiriua 
were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar. 
With  such  judges  the  result  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful; Rabirius  was  forthwith  condemned;  and  the 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  bad  he  not  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  the  eenturiea. 
The  case  excited  the  greatest  interest ;  since  it  w;ls 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirius,  but  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  nt 
stake.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the 
eloquence  of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
people  would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the 
duumvirs,  had  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
Thin  win  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom, 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  when  the 
territory  of  Rome  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city. —2.  C.  Rabirius  Pos tu- 
rn us,  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  lather,  whence 
his  surname  Postumus;  and  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  whence  his  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  ha.l 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes;  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  by 
means  of  Gabinius,  in  a  c.  55,  Rabirius  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  invested  by  the  king  with 
the  office  of  IHoecetes,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  thia 
office  ho  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself  and 
for  Gabinius  ;  but  his  extortions  were  so  terrible 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  to  secure 
him  against  the  wrath  of  the  people,  or  to  satisfy 
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their  indignation,  lest  they  thouUl  drive  him  again 
from  hi*  kingdom.  Rabirius  escaped  from  prison, 
probably  through  the  connivance  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  a  trial  awaited  him. 
Gabiniui  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
on  account  of  his  extortions  in  Egypt ;  and  aa  be 
was  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  Rabirius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinios  had 
illegally  become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemned.  He  is 
mentioned  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving  under 
Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army.  — 3.  A 
Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of  the 
republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  under  the  title  **  Canninis 
Latini  de  bello  Aetiaco  s,  Alexandrino  fragroenta," 
4to.  Schneeberg,  1814. 

L.  Racillnj,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c  56,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus  Spinther. 
In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain  in  48.  There 
he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the 
life  of  Q.  Cassias  Longinus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  and  was  put  to  death,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radagaism,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  He  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  a.  n.  408,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  he  had  capi- 
tulated on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Rama  or  Arimathaea  ('Pom*,  'AfHftaBcda :  Er- 
l(um\  a  town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently  mentioned  both 
in  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

Rambacia  ('Papffcuc/a),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Oritae,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  colonised  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ramitha.    [Laodicba,  No.  3.] 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  18th,  19tb,  and  20th  dynasties.  It  was  during 
this  era  that  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt 
were  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  these  monuments,  where  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  Ramtssm.  In  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramie*,  Ra- 
wrtet,  or  Ramesses.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostria  by  the  Greek  writers.  [Sksontris.] 

R&phana  or  Raphaneae  ('Pa<poWai:  Rafaniai, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Raphla  or  Rapnea  ('PoeWo,  'Pd^tta :  Rrpha), 
a  sea-port  town  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
Iteyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  was 
restored  by  Gabinius. 

SaaJnae.  [Etruria.] 

Rati&ria  (Arzer  Palanku),  an  important  town 
in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  station  of  one 
of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratom&gua  or  Rotomagus  (Rouen),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vellocasses  in  Gallia  Ludgunensis. 

Raudli  CampL    [Cam pi  Rauiui.] 

Rauraci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Se- 
quani,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tribocci,  and  on  the  E. 
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by  the  Rhine.  They  must  have  been  a  people  of 
considerable  importance,  as  23,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  He 
58,  and  they  possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Augusta  (August)  and  Iiasilia 
(Haiti  or  li&le). 

Rauranum  (Horn  or  Raum  nr.  Chenai/),  a  town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  S.  of  Li- 
monum. 

Rauslum  or  Rausla  (Ragu*a\  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  late 
period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after  the 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Ravenna  (Ravennas,  -atis:  Raveima),  an  im- 

Srtant  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river 
ktesis  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  is 
now  about  5  miles  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and 
was  only  accessible  in  one  direction  by  land,  pro- 
bably by  the  road  leading  from  Ariminum.  The 
town  laid  claim  to  a  high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thessalians  (Pelasgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant 
place,  and  its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  2 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet  This  emperor  not 
only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a  large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbour 
with  the  Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padusa  or 
Augusta  Fossa.  This  harbour  was  called  Classes, 
aud  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caetarea  was  given.  AH 
three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  town,  and 
were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna 
thus  suddeuly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  ap|3carance.  In  consequence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal 
was  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
the  communication  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town  also 
was  very  deficient  in  a  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevented  the 
waters  from  stagnating.  In  the  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soiL  When  the  Roman  empire  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  emperors  of  the 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  was 
regarded  as  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
the  town,  a.  d.  752.  The  modern  Ravenna  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  the  village  Porta 
di  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Caesarea  ;  and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Porto  Veeokio  del  Cuudiono. 

Reato  (Rcatinus:  Rieti),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sabine*  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians,  was 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Vclinu*  and  the  Via  Salaria. 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sabiucs, 
|  and  was  subsequently  a  praefectura  or  a  munici- 
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piura.  The  valley,  in  which  Rente  was  situated, 
was  so  beautiful  that  it  received  the  name  of  Ttutpe; 
and  in  it*  neighbourhood  it  the  celebrated  water- 
fall, which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the 
fall  of  Temi  or  the  Cascade  detts  Mormon.  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a  canal  constructed  by 
M\  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  waters  from  the  lake  Velinus  into  the 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from  a  height 
of  140  feet  By  this  undertaking,  the  Reatini 
gained  a  large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called 
Jiosea  Rmra,  —  Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules 
and  as*ea> 

Rebllus,  C.  Caninlua  one  of  Caesar's  legato*  in 
Oaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of 
December  in  B.  c.  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  Caesar  made  Rcbilus 
consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day. 

RediciUui,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a  temple  I 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believed  to  | 
have  received  his  name  from  having  induced  Han- 
nibal, when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
return  (ndire)  southward.  A  place  on  the  Appian 
road,  near  the  2nd  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was 
called  Campus  Rediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Lares  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

RedSnes,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
(/few  set). 

Redux,  L  e.  **  the  divinity  who  leads  the  traveller 
back  to  his  home  in  safety,**  occurs  as  a  surname  of 
Fortune. 

Regalianus,  Regallianua  or  Regillianus,  a 

Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians, 
terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Qallienus  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  In- 
genuua,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regalianus  emperor, 
and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  soldiers,  in  a 
new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  a.  d.  268. 
Hence  he  is  enumerated  among  the  30  Tyrants. 

Regiina  (  Vila  de  Ray*a\,  a  town  in  Hispnnia 
Ilaetica  on  the  road  from  llicpalis  to  Emerita. 

Regillum,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome, 
lu  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

Regillna,  AemlUus.  1.  M.,  had  been  declared 
consul,  withT.  Otaciliua,  for  a,  c.  214,  by  the  ceil 
turia  praerogativa,  and  would  have  been  elected, 
hod  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximum,  who  presided  at  the 
comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals 
of  more  experience  to  cope  with  Hannibal.  Re- 
gillus  died  in  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Flam  en  Martialis.— 8.  L.,  son  of  tbe  preceding, 
was  praetor  190,  when  he  received  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

Regillus  Laeue,  a  Lake  in  Latium,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  B.  c.  498.  It  was  E.  of  Rome  in 
the  territory  of  Tusculum,  and  between  Lavicum 
and  Gabii ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  any  modern  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dry. 

Reginum  or  Castra  Regina  (Iie<)cnJ,ury\  "a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindolicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  Vindubonn,  w  as  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Roman  legion. 

Regium  Flumen.  [Naarmalcha.] 

Regium  Lepldtun,  or  simply 
i  Lepidi  (Regienses  a  Lepido : 
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/frjgnb),  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  CUnlpim 
between  Mutina  and  Tareutum,  which  was  pro- 
bably made  a  colony  by  tbe  consul  M.  Aeaulins 
Leptdus,  when  he  constructed  the  Aemilta  Vis 
through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  we  have  no  record 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Regttlui,  M.  Aquilioj,  was  one  of  the  dels- 
res  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thui 
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rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Domitian 
he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became  one  of  the 
instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  survived 
Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
with  the  greatest  detestation  and  contempt.  Mar- 
tial, on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  creature* 
of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  wbdun, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Regulus. 

Regulus,  Atillua.   L  M.,  consul  rc.  US, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidicini.— 8.  M.,connil 
294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnitea,— 3. 1 ., 
consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took  the  town 
of  Brundusium,  and  obtained  in  consequence  uV 
honour  of  a  •triumph.    In  256,  he  was  consul  s 
2nd  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus.  The  '2 
consuls  defeated  the  Carthagiuinn  fleet,  and  after- 
wards landed  in  Africa  with  a  large  force.  They 
met  with  great  and  striking  success ;  and  sfter 
Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  the  amy, 
Regulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  other  half 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdruba),  Bostsr,  snd 
Hamilcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry 
and  elephanu  would  have  given  them  an  sJvaDUec 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  tbe 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Regulu*. 
and  defeated  with  great  lose;  15,000  men  are  sad 
to  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  5000  mm  wits 
1 8  elephants  to  have  been  taken.  Tbe  Carthaginian 
troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  sod 
Regulus  now  overran  the  country  without  oppo- 
sition.   Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  ef  lbs 
Romans,  and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  20  miles  from  the  capital.   The  Cartha- 
ginians in  despair  sent  a  herald  to  Regnlui  u> 
solicit  peace.    But  the  Roman  general  would  only 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  hold  out 
to  the  last.   In  the  midst  of  their  distress  and 
alarm,  success  came  to  them  from  an  uneipecteJ 
quarter.    Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Carthage,  was  a  Lacedaemonian 
of  the  name  of  Xanthippus.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  generals  and  not  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  arms;  and  be  inspired  sac* 
confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  was  forthwith 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Reiving  on  his 
4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  Xanthippus  boldly 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Regulus  was  totally 
defeated  ;  30,000  of  his  men  were  slain  ;  scarcely 
2000  escaped  to  Clypca  ;  and  Regulus  himself  «• 
taken  prisoner  with  500  more  (255).  KegoU* 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next  b  years,  till  iA 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  tbe 
proconsul  Metellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Horn*  "> 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pmoom 
They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany  the  antU«- 
aadors  on  the  promise  that  ho  would  return  w 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  declined,  think imr 
that  ho  would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  v 
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KBerty.    This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  atoriea  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  the  city  as  a  slave  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; how  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  in  the  senate,  as  be  had  ceased  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious  body  ; 
how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even  to  aii 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
bad  given  him  a  slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  how,  finally,  when  the  senate 
through  his  influence  refused  the  offers  of  tho  Car- 
thaginians, be  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  where  a  martyr's  death  awaited  him.  On 
his  arrival  at  Carthage  he  is  said  to  hare  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  It 
was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a  chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished ; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
.  eyelids  had  been  cut  off,  he  was  first  thrown  into 
a  dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the 
barbarous  death  of  Regulua  reached  Rome,  the 
senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar, 
2  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulua,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
putting  them  to  death  with  cruel  torments.  This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  question  in  modern  times.  Many 
writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  family  of 
Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  story.    Not  only  was 
be  celebrated  on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving 
the  senate  advice  which  secured  him  a  martyr's 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  life.    Like  Fabricius  and  Carina  he 
Hved  on  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to 
tell  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
his  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  his  absence,  and  hia 
family  was  suffering  from  want.  — 4.0.  surnamed 
Seiranua,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Liparaean  islands,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Meltte.    He  was  consul  a  2nd  time  in  250,  with 
L.  Manlius  Vulso.    The  2  consuls  undertook  the 
siege  of  Lilybaeum  ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
losing  a  great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Thia  Regulua  ia  the  first 
Atilins  who  bears  the  surname  Srrrantu,  which 
afterwards  heenrae  the  name  of  a  distinct  family  in 
the  gens.    The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
under  Sirbanps.  — 6.  M.,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
year*  be  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
Flaminias,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trnsimene  lake.    He  was  censor  in  214.  —  6.  C, 
consul  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who  had 
revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
the  Gaols,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Reii  Apollinarea  (ftex),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname  Julia  Au- 
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ifutta,  E.  of  the  river  Druentia,  N.  of  Forum  Vo- 
conii  and  N.W.  of  Forum  Julii. 

Remesiina  or  Romesi&aa  (Muslapha  Patanka) 
a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisus  and 
Serdica. 

Remi  or  Rhemi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  by  the  Suessiones  and 
Dellovaci,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nervii.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Delgae  made  war  against  bim,  R.  c.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Durocortorum,  afterwards  called 
Remi  (Rheinu). 
Banunlug  Palaemon.  [Palakmon.] 
Remus.  [Romulus.] 

Besaina,  Resaena,  Resina  ('PtVomi/PAnya: 
Ra9-ei.Am),K  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sourcea 
of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from  Carrae  to  Nisibia. 
After  its  restoration  and  fortification  by  Theodosiiis, 
it  was  called  Theodosiopolia  (*l«o5o<rto6woA<i). 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  the  O.  T. 
(Gen.  x.  12)  seems  very  doubtful 

Restio,  Antlus.  1  The  author  of  a  sumptuary 
law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after  the  sumptuary 
law  of  the  consul  Aemilius  Lepidus,  n.  c.  78,  and 
before  the  one  of  Caesar,  —  2.  Probably  a  son  of 
tho  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  slave. 

Reudigni,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Lango- 
bardi. 

Rex,  Marclus.    1.  ft.,  praetor  a  c.  144,  buill 

the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Afurcia,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  art. 
Aquatduetut).  —  8.  Q,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
yenr  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,  a  Ligurian  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  — 3.  Q.,  consul  68,  and 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following  year.  On  hia 
return  to  Rome  in  66  he  sued  for  a*  triumph,  but 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain 
parties,  he  remained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  63.  The  senate  sent  him 
to  Facaulae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius 
or  Manlius,  Catiline *s  general. 

Bit*  ('Pet :  Volga),  a  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia,  in  2  branches,  Rha  Occi- 
dental is  and  Rha  Orien talis  (the  Volga  and  the 
Kama),  after  the  junction  of  which  it  flowed  S.W., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  TanaTa  (Don),  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rbadamanthu*  (*Paetywu»«M),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Kuropa,and  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  hia  brother  he  fled  to  Ocalea  in  Bocotia, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  consequence  of 
his  Justice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  tho  lower  world. 

Rhaetia,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Hclvetii,  on  the  E.  by 
Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  the  8.  by 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Griton$ 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however. 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rbaetia> 
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whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vmdelicorum  as 
situated  in  Rhaetia.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
subdivided  into  2  provinces  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  Secunda,  the  former  of  which  answered  to 
the  old  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that 
of  Vindelicia.  The  boundaries  between  the  2 
province*  are  not  accurately  defined,  but  it  mar  be 
stated  in  general  that  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Brigantinus  I>acus  {Lake  of 
Constance)  and  the  river  Oenus  (/«*).  Vindelicia 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  [  VlNDKLlClA.] 
Iliiaetia  was  a  very  mountainous  country,  since 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  province.  These  mountains  were  called 
Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go- 
thard  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  by  the  Stelvio ; 
and  in  them  rose  the  Genua  (/aw)  and  most  of  the 
chief  riven  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  A  thesis 
(Adigt\  and  the  Addua  (Adda).  The  valleys 
produced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augustus 
drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  nil  others. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Rhaeti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  Tuscans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took 
refuge  in  this  mountainous  district  under  a  leader 
c.illed  Khactua.  Many  modern  writers  suppose 
the  Rhaeti  and  the  Ktruscans  to  hare  been  the 
same  people,  only  they  invert  the  ancient  tradition, 
hi  1  f\  1 1  c  vfi  %>  h  a  t  o  1^  ia^sV^^*  dots'  con  d  o^i  from  \  \\  t  \  ^ 
original  abode*  on  the  Alps,  and  settled  first  in 
the  N.  of  Italy  and  next  in  the  country  afterw  ards 
called  Etruria.  They  support  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Rasena,  which  seem*  merely  another  form 
of  Rhaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  original  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
various  Celtic  tribes.  The  Rhaeti  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  They  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  their  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and  the 
N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered 
a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  theu  formed  into  a  Roman  province, 
to  which  Vindelicia  was  afterwards  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm.  iv. 
14.)  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lbpontii,  Vbnnonbb,  Tbidbntini, 
eke.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  importance 
was  Tbidbntinum  ( Trent). 

Rhagae  ('Payed,  'Pwyo,  'Payeid:  'P<rrnr6t: 
Rai,  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Tehran),  the  greatest  city  of 
Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Media,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  mountains  (Caspius  M.),  which 
border  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  moun- 
tains called  the  Caspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore 
the  key  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  llyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  Euxopus 
(Eopanrdr).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  a^ain 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  and  called 
Arsacia  ('ApaaKla).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a  great  city  under  its  original  name,  slightly 


altered  (Rat)',  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  W 
the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century.  The  surrounding 
district,  which  was  a  nigged  volcanic  m?i»n,  sub- 
ject to  frequent  earthquakes,  was  called  'Peryiwi 

Rhamafi*  ('Poftrovt,  —  ovWes  :  f  auroucun : 
Obrio  Katfrv),  a  demus  in  Attica,  bekwfmr  to 
the  tribe  Aeantis  which  derived  it*  iiaroe  from 
the  rkamuus,  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub.  ('iWi 
is  an  adjective,  a  contraction  of  jxi+irA*H,  which 
comes  from  p^Xfivor. )  Hhamnus  was  situated  on  a 
small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attics, 
60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the 
Latin  poets  Rkammma  dea  or  eiryo.  In  ibis 
temple  there  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  coddess 
made  by  Agotacritus,  the  disciple  of  Phidas. 
Another  account,  but  less  trustworthy,  relates  that 
the  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated  st 
Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this  temple, 
as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  sam 

Rhamp&inltua  ('PaM*>lriTei),  one  of  the  i 
kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said  to  hare  pos- 
sessed immense  wealth;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  safe 
he  had  a  treasury  built  of  stone,  respecting  the 
robbery  of  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  s 
romantic  story,  which  bean  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  one  told  about  the  treasury  built  by  the  2 
brothers  Agaroedes  and  Trophonius  of  OrJionvenuL 
[  AoAMBOKS.]  Rhampsinitua  belongs  to  the  '20th 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  by  the  name 
of  Harness*  Seier-keM-petu 

Rhapta  (to.  'Potto ),  the  S.-mo«t  sea-port  known 
to  the  ancients,  the  capita]  of  the  district  of  Bar- 
baria,  or  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
stood  on  a  river  called  Rhaptu*  (Doara\  and 
near  a  promontory  called  Raaptum  (Fomota\ 
and  the  people  of  the  district  wen  called  'Paf* 

RhAa  ('Pro,  Epic  and  Ion.  -Psla,  *Pf(a,  or  Vh\ 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  a*  s 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  the  wife  of  Cronns, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hestia,  De- 
meter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  Cronos 
devoured  all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  *ht 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  she  went 
to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her  parents. 
When  Zeus  was  bom  she  gave  to  Cronos  a  stone 
wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed 
supposing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubtedly 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea;  though 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  Great  Asiatic  goddess,  known  under  the 
name  of  M  the  Great  Mother,**  or  the  **  Mother  of 
the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other  names  such  ss 
Cybele,  Agdietis,  Dindymene,  dec.  Hence  her 
worship  became  of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter, and  various  Eastern  rite*  were  added  to  it, 
which  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece 
From  the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysa* 
Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her  worship  was  uni- 
versal in  Phrvgia.  Under  the  name  of  AgdUtu, 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at  IVssi- 
nus  in  Galatia,  which  town  was  regarded  as  the 
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seat  of  her  worship.  Under 
nnmea  we  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  emi 
much  further  east,  u  far  m  the  Euphrates  and 
even  Ractriana.    She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  god- 
dess of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  find  her  wor- 
shipped there  under  a  variety  of  forms  and 
names     As  regards  the  Romans,  they  had  fmm 
the  earliest  tunes  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his 
mother  Ope,  the  wife  of  Saturn.    During  the  war 
with  Hannibal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Petsinus  ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Human  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of 
the  Mcgalesia.    In  all  European  countries  Rhea 
was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Curetes, 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by 
the  Cory  ban  tea,  Atya,  and  Agdtstts.   The  Cory- 
bantea  were  her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.    In  Rome  the  Galli 
were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In 
works  of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which 
a  yeil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is 
seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 
Rhea  Silvia,  [Romulus.] 
RMba*  ('P^Sat,  'Ptfaiot:  Hiva\  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
N.  E.  of  Chalcedon  ;  very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  much  celebrated  in  the  Argonautic 
legends. 
RhedSnes.  [Rsdonkk.] 
Rhegium  (*P47tor:  Rheglnus :  Reopio),  »  ce- 
lebrated Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  waa  situated  on  the  Prelum  Si- 
cultim,  or  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  and 
Sicily.    The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
verb  (rftyrvfti  ("  break  "X  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asunder  from 
Italy.  Rhegium  was  founded  about  the  l>eginning 
of  the  first  Messeniaa  war,  B.  c.  743,  by  Aeolian 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric  Messenians, 
who  had  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mev 
sen  is.    At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
6<i8.  a  large  body  of  Messenian*,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Aristomenes  settled  at  Rhegium, 
which  now  became  a  flourishing  and  important 
city,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.    Even  before  the  Persian 
wars  Rhegium  waa  sufficiently  powerful  to  send 
30  DO  of  its  citisens  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ta- 
ren tines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  it 
possessed  a  fleet  of  80  ships  of  war.    The  govern- 
ment was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  a  a,  Anaxilaus,  who  was  of  a 
Messenian  family,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.    In  494  this  Anaxilaus  conquered  Zancle 
in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  be  changed  into 
Messana,    He  ruled  over  the  2  cities,  and  on  his 
death  in  476  he  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  sons. 
About  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons  were 
driven  out  of  Rhegium  and  Messana,  and  repub- 
lican governments  were  established  in  both  cities, 
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At  a  later  period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a 
personal  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered 
him.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhegians 
to  give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  tbeir  public  executioner.  Dionysius 
carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Rhegium  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  younger 
Dionysius  gave  it  the  name  of  PhoebtOy  but  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Rhegians  having  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  the  Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  gar- 
rison of  4000  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seised  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  th« 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against  Pyrrhus 
to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but  when  Pyrrhus 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegians  to  their  city.  Rhegium  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Social  war,  90  ;  but  its  population  was 
augmented  by  Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  number 
of  veterans  from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears 
in  Ptolemy  the  surname  Juiimm.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
was  called  Columns  Rhegina  C^nyi"^  «rrn\/r: 
Torre  diCoraUo),  and  was  100  stadia  N. of  the  town. 
The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
Rhegium  till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  wm 
subject  to  the  Bysantine  court  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  empire. 

Rhinia  ('P^vfia,  ahio  'P^nj,  'PifroXa),  formerly 
called  Ortygia  and  Ce/miwsm,  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Delos, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only 
4  stadia  in  width.  When  Poly  crates  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a  chain  to  Delos;  and  Nicias  connected  the  2 
islands  by  means  of  a  bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  u.  c.  426,  they  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  island  to  Rhenea, 

Rhenus.  L  (/Mesa  in  German,  Rhine  in  Eng. 
lish),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe,  forming 
in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (St.Gothard)  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone.  ar.d  flows  first 
in  a  W.-ly  direction,  passing  through  the  Larus 
Brigantinus  (Lrbe  nf  Ccmttance),  till  it  reaches 
Basil ia  (Batte),  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arras,  into  which  the 
Rhine  was  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  E.  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Rhenus,  while  that  on  the  W., 
into  which  the  Mosa  (Afoot  or  A/issue)  flowed, 
was  called  Vahalis  (  Waal).  After  Drusus  in  B.u 
12  had  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zwfder-See) 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in  making 
which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  3  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by  Pliny,  are  on  the 
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W.  Helium  (the  Vahali*  of  other  writers),  in  the 
centre  Rhenus,  and  on  the  E.  Flevnni ;  but  at  a 
later  time  we  again  6nd  mention  of  only  2  months. 
The  Rhine  U  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Mo- 
sella  (Mottle)  and  Mosa  (Moot  or  Afease)  on  the 
left,  and  the  Nicer  (Nectary,  Moenus  (Main )  and 
Luppia  (IAppe)  on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  YV. 
were  the  Nantuatee,  Helretii,  Seqnani,  Medioma- 
trici,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Cannine- 
fates,  and  the  principal  on  the  E.  were  the  Rhacti, 
Vindelici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Brueteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writer*.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  950  miles.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth  are  men- 
tioned  by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  —  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful;  some  connect  it  with  rinnrn 
or  ttnnan,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  the 
"  current "  or  "  stream  others  with  rktu  or 
ma,  that  is,  the  **  clear  "  river.  —  8.  (Reno),  a 
tributary  of  the  Padus  (Po)  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina 
near  Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  La vinuis  (Lavixo)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus;  and  Appian  places  in  the  La- 
vinius  the  island  on  which  the  triumvirate  was 
formed. 

Rhephaim,  a  valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  8.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Rhe- 
phaim was  also  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  ('rSjcor).  L  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  —  2.  Son 
of  king  Eioneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  the  snow-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
onco  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon 
as  Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  carried  off  his  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  a  son  of  Strynion  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore. 

■Rhi  anas  ('Psordf),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  B.  c 
2*22.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one  of  which 
WMUUJthe  Messenian  wars.  He  also  wrote  epi- 
pramg7Tn*T4  ntliiijiare  preserved  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  and  onc^sV^benaeus.  His  fragments 
are  printed  in  Gaisford'a  J'oelne^Al ivorrs  Graed  ; 
and  separately  edited  by  Nic.  Seal,  Bonn,  1831. 

Rbidagna,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Zioberis  in 
Parthia. 

Rhinocolura  or  Rbinooornra  (to  'VivoK&Kovpa 
or  'PuoKopovoa,  and  v  'PivoKokovpa  or  'PtyoKopovpa : 
Kulai  el-Ariik),  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  (Ei-Aritb),  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  countries,  and  which  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  river  of  Egypt  It  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria,  sometimes  to  Egypt. 
Its  name  u  7Wi/-flW4,"  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  place  of  exile  of  criminals  who 
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had  first  been  so  mntilated,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  kings  of  Egypt. 

Rhinthdn  (  'Pi****),  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentnm, 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  was  a  drama- 
tic poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque  tragedy,  which 
was  called  (pKvaKoypafla  or  l\apoT  pay  y&'ia^  and 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of 
Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
composers  of  this  burlesque  drama,  we  arc  not  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  invented  it,  but  that  be 
was  the  first  to  develop*  in  a  written  form,  and  to 
introduce  into  Greek  literature,  a  species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  which  had  already  long  existed 
as  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Taren- 
tnm. The  species  of  drama  which  he  cultivated 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  <pjtfo(.  This 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  QXxMucoypafia, 
seem  to  havo  been  the  genuine  terms  used  at 
Tarentum.    Rhinthon  wrote  38  dramas. 

Rhipaei  Montes  (tA  "Pivala  opv,  also  'Vtm\ 
the  name  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there 
are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  the 
Rhipaei  Montes  are  sometimes  called  the  Hyper- 
borei  Montes.  [Htpbrborbi.)  The  later  geo- 
graphical writers  place  the  Rhipnean  mountains 
N.  E.  of  M.  A  bum  us  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  and  state  that  the  Tanais  rises  in  these 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the  Rhi. 
paean  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a  western 
brunch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Rhium  ('Pior :  Cattello  di  Morea),  a  promontory 
in  Achaia,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antirrhiuia 
(Gutfllo  di  linmflia ),  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia 
and  Locris,  with  which  it  formed  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  Straits  are 
now  called  the  Little  DardamMet.  It  is  sometimes 
called  'AxoIkov  'Ploy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
opposite  promontory,  which  was  surnaraed  Mo\v- 
KfH«*r  or  A/twW*.  On  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  there  wan  a  temple  of  Poseidon. 

Rhixon  or  RhixinTam  ('PifW:  'Ptfsffntf » 
liisnxo),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonaeus  Sinus  (ft  of  Qattaro). 

Rhdda  or  Rhodna  (  Po8n,  "P6to% :  Raau\ 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigetae 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Maasilia. 

Rhodanus  (Rhone),  one  of  the  chief  riven  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Adula  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flows  first  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Lac  as  Lemanus,  turns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Lugdunum,  Vienna,  Avenio  and  Arelate, 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  altered 
it*  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions  3  mouths, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  called  0$  Ma»* 
idioticHtn,  while  the  2  others  bore  the  general 
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other  as  the  Ot  Hi*t*tniens«  and  the  Ot  Af«- 
tnpin»m.  Besides  these  mouths  there  was  a 
canal  to  the  E.  of  the  O.  Mswalioticum,  called 
h osmie  Mariana*,  which  wal  dag  by  order  of 
Mar liu  during  hit  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone 
it  a  very  rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is 
therefore  difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  lor  Urge 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdunum,  and  by  means  of  the 
Arar  still  further  N. 
Bhodt.  [Rhodob.] 

Rhodia  and  Shodiopdlis  ('Pt>8U,  'PofcoVoAo,  : 
*Po8(«vr,  'PoSiovoAirijf :  Etki-IIistar,  Ru.),  a 
mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydallu*,  with  a 
temple  of  Asclepituv 

Rhddlus  ('Pttrft :  prob.  the  brook  cf  the  Darda- 
nelles), a  small  river  of  the  Troad^  mentioned  both 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Ml  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel- 
lespont, between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  after  re- 
ceiving the  pellet's  from  the  W.  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  river  nttioi,  which  Thucydides 
mentions,  between  Cynossema  and  Abvdus.  Some 
made  it  erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  Aesepu*. 
It  is  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus. 

Rh5d6pe  ('PoSoVrj),  one  of  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Ml  Scomius, 
E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  the  boundaries  of 
Macedonia,  m  a  S.  E.-ly  direction  almost  down  to 
the  coast  It  is  highest  in  its  northern  part,  and 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the 
rest  of  Thrace,  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Rhodopis  ('Potmns ),  a  celebrated  Greek  courte- 
san, of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow-slave  with 
the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  carried 
her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade 
of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thus  employed,  C  haras  us,  the  brother  of  the  poetess 
Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant, 
frll  in  love  with  her,  and  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  She  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She 
continued  to  live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth 
part  of  her  gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron 
spits,  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
called  Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her 
poem  spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  M  rosy-cheeked,*'  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  There  was  a  tale  current  in  Greece 
that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid..  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the  **  rosy- 
cheeked,''  she  was  confounded  with  Nitocris,  the 
beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  heroine  of  many 
an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient 
chmnoiogers  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

Rh8dos  ('P&or),  sometimes  called  Rh5d8, 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Halia,  or  of  Helios  and 
Aniphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly 
of  Occanus.  Prom  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is 
said  to  have  derived  it*  name  ;  and  in  this  island 
she  bore  to  Helios  7  sons. 
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RhSdua  (4  'Pttos:  *PM>or,  Rhodlua :  Jttoios, 
Rhodt$),  the  E.-most  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or  mora 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Carlo,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema  (C.  Alompo),aK  the  distance  of  about  12  geog. 
miles.    Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about 
45  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  about 20  to  25.  In 
early  times  it  was  called  Aethraea  and  Ophiussa, 
and  several  other  names.    The  earliest  Greek  re- 
cords make  mention  of  iL    Mythological  stories 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 
raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves ;  and  its  first 
peopling  to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Thalatta  (tfo 
Sea),  upon  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge,  the  He- 
Huda»  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios,  where 
they  formed  7  tribes,  and  founded  a  kingdom, 
which  soon  became  flourishing  by  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  and 
art*.    These  traditions  appear  to  signify  the  early 
peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  races 
of  VV.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other 
alledged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 
Hellenic  colonisation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  after  that  war  to  Althacmenes.    Homer  men- 
tions the  S  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely, 
Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus ;  and  these  dries,  with 
Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a  period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.    Rhode*  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celled out  between  the  3  cities  above  mentioned. 
The  Khodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
in  Iberia ;  Gela,  in  Sicily  j  Parthenope,  Salacia, 
Stria,  and  Sybaris,  in  Italy  j  settlements  in  the 
Balearic  islands  ;  and,  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Soli  in  Cilicta,  and  Gagae  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia. 
During  this  early  period  the  government  of  each  of 
the  3  cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
about  B.C.  660  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  ohgarchieal  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were  taken 
from  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  who  had  been  the 
royal  family  of  Ialysa*.   [Diagoras:  DoRiana.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  Rhode* 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens  ;  but  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  war,  412,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  bad  been  depressed  and 
their  leaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their 
former  power,  under  Dorieus.    In  408,  the  new 
capital,  called  Rhodus.  was  built,  and  peopled  from 
the  3  ancient  cities  of  Ialysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus. 
The  history  of  the  island  now  presents  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  democratical  and  oligarchical 
parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  355,  when  its 
independence  was  acknowledged.    Then  followed 
a  conflict  with  the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which 
the  island  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
and,  nominally  at  least,  to  Idrieus.    During  this 
period  there  were  great  internal  dissensions,  which 
were  at  length  composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.    At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they 
submitted  to  Alexander  ;  but,  upon  his  death,  they 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.   In  the  ensuing 
wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lokus,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
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endured  a  most  (km out  siege  by  the  force*  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admiration 
of  the  taIout  of  the  besieged,  presented  them  with 
the  engines  he  hnd  used  asaiust  the  city,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated Colossus,  which  is  described  under  the 
name  of  iu  artist,  Charkh.  The  state  now  fur  a 
long  time  flourished,  with  an  extensire  commerce, 
and  with  such  a  maritime  power,  that  it  compelled 
the  Byzantines  to  remit  the  toll  which  they  levied 
on  ships  passing  the  Bosporus.  At  length  they 
came  into  connection  with  the  Roman  a,  whose 
alliance  they  joined,  with  Attalua,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  the  war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon. 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Antiochus,  the  Rhodians 
gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  and, 
in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had  had  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.  [Pbraka  Rhouio- 
hvm.]  A  temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished,  168  ;  but  they  recovered  the  favour  of 
Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mithridatic  war.  In  the  Civil  wars,  they 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Cassius,  42,  but  were  afterwards  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  the  favour  of  Antoniu*.  They 
were  at  length  deprived  of  their  independence  by 
Claudius ;  and  their  prosperity  received  its  final 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruius,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
A.  D  155.  The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate.  It  was 
further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.  The 
city  of  Rhodes  wa»  famous  for  the  beauty  and  re- 
gularity of  its  architecture,  and  the  number  of  statues 
which  adorned  it ;  it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus.    [Comp.  Ialykus,  Lindvs,  and  Ca- 

MIRIT6.] 

Rhoecua  f/PoSrof).  L  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylneus,  pursued  A  talon  ta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Human  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithou*.  —  2. 
Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of  Samoa,  nn  architect 
and  statuary,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  art,  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a  family  of  Samian  artists.  He  flourished  about 
it.  c.  640.  He  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great 
temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa,  which  Tbeodorus  com- 
pleted. In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodoras, 
he  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos ;  and  he, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  who  succeeded  him, 
invented  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  and 
iron. 

Rhoeteum  (to  'Pol-rsio*  tutpo*,  i)  'PoiTeidr  4at^, 
•Poir^loi  A* red:  Virg.  Rhoetea  litora:  C.  Intepek 
or  Barfneri),  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantium,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  (prob.  Paleo  Castro), 

Rhoetus.  1.  A  centaur.  [Rhoecua.] — 2.  One 
of  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Dionysus  ;  he  is 
usually  called  Eurytus. 

Rhoxolani  or  Roxol&ni,  a  warlike  people  in 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palm 


Mnentis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 

Tanaia,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Ruasiana  They  frequently  attacked 
and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  8.  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged  to  pay 
them  tribute.  They  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
1 1th  century.  They  fought  with  braces  and  with 
long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands  ;  and  their 
armies  were  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry. 

Bhyndacni  ('Pwomot  :  Kdrtmo$\,  or  Lycos,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  Ml 
Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources  of  the  Hermu*, 
it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  turns  N.  W. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  Like  Apotlo- 
niatis,  into  the  Proponti*.  From  the  point  where 
it  left  Phrygia,  informed  the  boundary  of  Mysia 
and  Bithynia.  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it 
from  the  W.  below  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  was 
called  JdACEffrua.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhynda- 
cua,  Lucullus  gained  a  great  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  &  c.  73. 

Rhypei  ('Pfort*  and  other  forms:  'Pvnuot),  one 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  between  Ae- 
gium  and  Patrae,  It  was  destroyed  by  Augustas 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

Rhytltun  fPvrior),  a  town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modern  writers, 
but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with  the  later 
Hitymna. 

Riclmtr,  the  Roman  u  King-Maker,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  III.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Ae'tius,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
III.  In  a.  D.  456  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  the 
emperor  Avitua,  with  which  he  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Vandals,  and  in  the  same  year  be 
deposed  Avitus  ;  but  aa  he  was  a  barbarian  by 
birth,  he  would  not  assume  the  title  of  emperor, 
but  gave  it  to  Majorian,  intending  to  keep  the  real 
power  in  bis  own  hands.  But  as  Majoriaa  proved 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Ricimer  bad  ex- 
pected, he  was  put  to  death  in  461  by  order  of 
Ricimer,  who  now  raised  Libius  Sevens  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Severn »  in  465,  Ricimer 
kept  the  government  in  his  own  hands  for  the  next 
16  months  ;  but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appointed 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  marriage; 
but  in  472  he  made  war  against  his  father-in-law, 
and  took  Rome  by  storm.  Anthemius  perished  in 
the  assault,  and  Olybrius  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Ricimer,  who  died  however  only  40  days  after 
the  sack  of  Rome. 

Ricina.  L  (Ricinensis),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
colonised  by  the  emperor  Severua,  Its  mines  are 
on  the  river  Potenza  near  Macerata.— 2.  One  of 
the  Ebudae  Insulae,  or  the  Hebridet. 

Bigodalum  (Reol),  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  distant  3  days*  inarch  from  Mo- 
gontiacum. 

Roblgns,  or  Roblgo,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  blight  or  too  great  beat  from  the 
young  cornfields.  The  festival  of  the  Robigalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Nuroa.  But  consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  the  ancients  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  diviuity  was  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  pay  divine  honours  to 
any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  divinity 
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Robigus,  or  Robigo,  h  only  an  abitraction  of  the 
later  Romans  from  the  festival  of  the  Robipalia. 

Bobus,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Raoraci 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  was  built  by  Valentinian 
near  Banilia,  A.  D.  374. 

Roiaa  (Romanus:  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy 
and  of  the  world,  *m  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of 
I  At i am,  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  —  A. 
History  of  the  City.  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa,  and  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Romulus,  about  b.  c.  755.  [Ro- 
MUtua.]  All  traditions  agree  that  the  original 
city  comprised  only  the  Mont  I'alatinut  or  Pch 
Intmm  and  some  portion  of  the  ground  immediately 
below  it.    It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which 


followed  the  line  of  the  Pomoerinm  (sec  Did,  of 
Autiq.  t,  «.),  and  was  built  in  a  square  form, 
whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quadrata.  This  city 
on  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  only  by  Latins. 
On  the  neighbouring  hills  there  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etrus- 
cans. The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  Qiunam, 
and  inhabited  by  QuiriUt,  was  situated  on  the 
hills  to  the  N.  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Qniri- 
malit  and  CapiioUnut,  or  CapitoliuM,  on  the  latter 
of  which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterwards  became 
united,  according  to  tradition,  hi  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  2  peoples  formed  one  collective  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Populus  Romanus  (e't) 
Quirites."  The  Etruscans  were  settled  on  Mont 
fWtas,  and  extended  over  Mont  Citn»iut  and  Mont 
OpptW,  which  are  part  of  the  Esquiiine.  These 
Etruscans  were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  state,  bat  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  scats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  plains  between  the  Caelius  and  the  Esqui- 
iine, whence  the  Vieut  Tntcnt  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  popu- 
lation and  in  sixe.  Ancus  Martius  added  the 
Mont  Aventmut  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also 
built  a  fortress  on  the  Janievlmt,  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  ns  a  protection  against  the 
Ktruftcana,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Pons  So  bl  id  us.  Rome  was  still  further 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
Servius  Tullius.  The  former  of  these  kings  con- 
structed the  vast  sewers  (doacae ),  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol  was  drained,  and  which  still  remain  with- 
out a  stone  displaced.  He  nlto  laid  out  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  forum,  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  ine 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
The  completion  of  the  city  however  was  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king  added  the  Mont  Vi- 
minaiit  and  Mont  Etquilinui,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Patatinus, 
CapUnlinut.  Q'iirina/it,  Caediuty  „4«wfwiws,  Pi»»- 
naltt,  EtqnUtnnt),  Hence  Rome  was  called  {Tiros 
Septicoliit.  These  forti  ti  cations  were  about  7  miles  in 
circumference.  At  the  name  time  Sen  i  us  extended 
the  pomoerium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  city  identical  with  its  walls.  In  B.  c  390 
Rome  was'  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bouaes  on  the  Palatine. 
On  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
in  great  baste  and  confusion,  without  any  attention 
to  regularity,  and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
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After  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
the  monarclis  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced 
great  improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
both  erected  many  public  building!  himself  and 
induced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  follow 
his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appearance  of 
the  city  improved  during  bis  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  found  the 
city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  Still  the 
main  features  of  the  city  remained  the  same ;  and 
the  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses  formed  a 
striking  and  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  splendid 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  palaces  which  had 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a*  d.  64)  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  the 
city  now  assumed  a  more  regular  and  stately  ap- 
pearance. The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide 
and  straight;  the  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gabinn  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire,  Rome  had  long  since  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius ;  but  down  to 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the  walls  of 
this  monarch  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
city  properly  so  called.  These  walU  however  had 
long  since  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  the 
city  was  therefore  left  without  any  fortifications. 
Accordingly  the  emperor  Aurelian  determined  to 
surround  Rome  with  new  walls,  which  embraced 
the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  subsequently  grown  op  around  it,  such 
as  the  M.  Janiculnt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Cbitit  Hortutorum  or  Mont  Pinciannt  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Quirinalis. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Zenobia  (a.  n.  271),  and  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Probus.  They  were  about  1 1  miles  in 
circumference.  They  were  restored  by  Honoring, 
and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  FHiwu-ius.  —  B. 
Divisions  of  the  City.  Rome  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4  Regime*  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tribes.  Their  names  wrre  : 
1.  Suburana,  comprehending  the  space  from  the 
Subura  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclusive.  2.  E#- 
quilmay  comprehending  the  Esquiiine  hill.  3,  Cul- 
lina,  extending  over  the  Quiriiml  and  Viminal. 

4.  Palatina,  comprehending  the  Palatine  hilL  The 
Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  were  not  included  in  these  Regiones.  These 
Regiones  were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 
Argaeorum,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (comptia)  crosaed  each  other.  It  i< 
probable  that  each  of  the  4  Regiones  contained  6 
of  these  sacella,  and  that  the  remaining  3  belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  Tullius 
into  4  Regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of 
Augustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a  fresh  division 
of  the  city  iuto  14  Rcgionea,  which  comprised 
both  the  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the 
suburbs  which  had  been  hiiboequently  added.  This 
division  was  made  by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the 
internal  government  of  the  city.  The  names  of 
the  Regiones  were :  —  1.  Porta  Cbpeaa,  at  the 

5.  E.  corner  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  Capena.  2. 
Caelimomtiuiny  N.  E.  of  the  preceding,  embracing 
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M.  Caelius,  3.  In*  et  Seropis,  N.  W.  of  No.  2, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline.  4.  Via  Sacra,  N.W.  of  No.  8, 
embracing  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline,  Vimi- 
nal  and  Quirinal  towards  the  Palatine.  fi. 
Esquilina  cum  CMt  Viminali,  N.E.  of  No.  4,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  and  Viminnl. 
6.  Alia  Semita,  N.W.  of  No.  5,  comprising  the 
Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lain,  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Campus  Marti u».  8.  Forum  Ro- 
wannnu,  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Capitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
Circus  Planttuius,  N.W.  of  No.  8,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Marti  us.  10.  Palaiium,  S.E.  of  No.  8, 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus  Maxim >u, 
S.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Avontine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piscina 
Publico,  S.E.  of  No.  1 1 .  1 3.  ^  ceniiuus,  N.W.  of 
No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  7V- 
&m'm,  the  only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Insula  Ttberina,  the  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculus,  and  a  part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub- 
divided into  a  certain  number  of  Vu%\  analogous  to 
the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullias.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2  different  classes,  called  respectively 
damns  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
palazzi ;  the  utter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  apartments  or  sets  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  different  families,  and  it  was  frequently 
surrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  houses  to  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet  No  houses  of  any  description  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built  close  together  nt  Rome,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Toblcs  that  a  space  of  at 
least  5  feet  should  be  left  between  every  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
46.602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.— 
C.  Size  and  Population  of  the  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  7  miles;  but  a 
great  pnrt  of  the  space  included  within  these  walls 
was  at  firnt  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, as  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extended 
Ijeyond  these  limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come 
down  to  us.  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespatian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  about  13  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  The  walls  of 
Aurelian  were  only  about  II  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.  We  learn  however 
from  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  that  the  plehs 
urbana  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  320,000.  This 
did  not  include  the  women  nor  the  senators  nor 
knights ;  so  that  the  free  population  could  not  have 
been  less  than  650,000.  To  this  number  we  must 
odd  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  free  population.  Consequently 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gu»tus  must  have  been  at  least  1,300,000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
increase  in  size  and  population  down  to  tho  time  of 
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Vespasian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 

in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  2  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  emperors. 
— D.  Walls  and  Gates.  I.  Wall  of  Romulus. 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  Tacitus. 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boar i  urn,  the  rite  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  em-tod  there  to  Sep- 
timius  Se vents,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of 
Consus,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Circus;  thence  it  turned  round  the  southern  angle 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantroe ; 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the  summit  of 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  descended 
again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  then  a  morass.  In  this  wall  there  were 
3  gates,  the  number  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Etruscan  religion.  1.  Porta  Atuponia  or  Muaiomis, 
also  called  Porta  veins  Palatu\  at  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Porta  Roman  ula*, 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  between  the  modem  churches  of  S. 
Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.  3.  The  name  and 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  is  not  mentioned,  for  the 
Porta  Jannalis  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  at  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forum,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
original  city  of  Romulus.  —  IX  Wall*  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  It  is  stated  that  this  king  sur- 
rounded the  whole  city  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stone ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  questioning  this 
statement.  The  7  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built, 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  having 
sides  actually  precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by 
cutting  away  the  soft  tufo  rock.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city,  Servius  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trenches  drawn 
across  the  narrow  valleys  which  separated  them. 
The  most  formidable  part  of  these  fortifications  rnu 
the  Agger  or  mound,  which  extended  across  the 
broad  table-land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Viminal,  since  it  was  on 
this  side  that  the  city  was  most  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  The  agger  was  a  great  ram- 
part or  mound  of  earth,  50  feet  wide  and  above 
60  high,  faced  with  flagstones  and  flanked  with 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  was  a  moat  100  feet 
broad  and  30  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this 
work.  Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortifications 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Gael  ian 
and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta  Flu- 
mentana  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 
hiil,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the  river 
itself  being  considered  a  sufficient  defence.  At  the 
Porta  Flumcntana  the  fortifications  again  com- 
menced ;  and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  till  they  reached  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Col- 
Ihta.  The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of 
Servius  is  uncertain,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
them  is  doubtful.  Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  their 
number  was  37  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made  through 
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the  walls  to  connect  different  parts  of  the  city  with 
the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Servius  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained : 
—  1.  Porta  Qdiitra,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
njjger,  and  the  roost  N.-ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via 
Nomcntana,  just  above  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  2.  P.  Viminalis,  S.  of  No.  1,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.  EmptWna,  S.  of 
No.  2,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  which 
probably  replaced  it ;  the  V  in  Praenestina  and 
I<abicana  began  here.  4.  P.  QmerrjHrimlana,  S.  of 
No.  8.  5.  P.  Caeliomontana,  S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
heights  of  M.  Caeliua,  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  I ^aU* ratio,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  '2  modern  streets  which  bear  the  name  of 

5.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS.  Quattro  Coronati. 

6.  P.  Capeua,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  Appia.  It 
stood  S.  W.  of  No  5,  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Caelian,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei.  7,  8,  9.  /'.  Larrmolu,  P. 
Iiawlmtcnlana,  nnd  P.  Natvia,  3  of  the  most  S.-ly 
gates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the  Caelian  and  the 
Aventine.  The  walls  of  Servius  probably  here 
took  a  great  bend  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the  heights 
of  Sta  Balbina  and  Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Mmmcia, 
probably  W.  of  the  3  preceding,  and  on  the  S.  of 
the  Aventine.  11.  Trigeminy  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  arid  the  great  salt- 
magazines.  12.  P.  FlumetUana,  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  Chrmenlalu,  N.  of 
No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Capitoline,  near  the  altar  of  Cannenta,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
Miircillus.  This  gate  contained  2  passages,  of 
which  the  right  band  one  was  called  Porta  Sce- 
lerata  from  the  time  that  the  300  Fabii  passed 
through  it,  and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P.  Ilatu- 
mmaU*,  N.  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  N.W.  slope  of 
the  Capitoline,  lending  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  Campus  Martius.  15.  P.  Fontimatit,  N.  of 
No.  14,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  lead- 
to  the  Campus  Martins,  lb*.  P.  Sanqnalit,  N.  of 
No.  15,  also  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  same  bill. 
1 7.  P.  Salutaris,  N.  of  No.  16,  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Sal  us.  18.  P. 
TriumpAalu.  The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  the  Campus  Martius.— IIL  Walls  of  Aure- 
lian. These  walls  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  surround  the  modern  city  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  Jnniculus  and  the  adjacent  suburb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelinn ;  for 
the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  till 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9th  century.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
embraced  on  the  N.  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Pincianus,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the 
E.  the  Campus  Esquilinus,and  on  the  S.  the  Mons 
Tcstaceus.  There  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
walls,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were,  on  the  N. 
side  :  \.  P.  Anrtlia,  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  tho 
Pons  Aelius.  2.  P.  Pomona,  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name.  3.  P.  Solaria,  extant  under  the  same 
route,  but  restored  in  modern  times.    4.  P.  No- 


mentana,  leading  to  the  ancient  P.  Collins.  On 
the  E.  side:  5.  P.  Ttburtita,  leading  to  the  old  P. 
Esquilina,  now  Porta  S.  Lorento.  6.  P.  Prae- 
nentina,  now  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  side :  7- 
P.  Armaria,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronit,  or  Metronit,  or  Afdro- 
via,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caelian,  between  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo and  the  Villa  Mattei.  9.  P.  Latino,  now 
walled  up.  10.  P.  Appkt,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
craxio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  through 
No.  9,  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena.  Jl.  P. 
(kiirnnt,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P.  Poriuenru,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  river,  from  which  issued 
the  mad  to  l'ortus.  13.  A  second  P.  Aure/ia,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Jnniculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pau- 
eraiio.  14.  P.  SepUmiama,  near  the  Tiber,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI.  —  E.  Bridges. 
There  were  8  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S :  — 

1.  Pont  Aelius,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  nnd  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

2,  Pont  IVeroniamut,  or  Vaticatnu,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar. 
dens  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  ore  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirit©.  3.  P.  Aurtlitu,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  Jtmuvlmsu*,  which  led  to  the  Joni- 
rulus  and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  **  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built  by 
Sistus  IV.  upon  the  rnins  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  5. 
P.  Fabriciu*  and  P.  Vest  tut,  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberinn  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
latter  with  the  Joniculus.  Both  ore  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  vionun,  a  short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
-  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.*'  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a  much  inter  age,  is  now  called  "  Ponte 
S.  Bartolommeo."  6.  P.  Senutoruu,  or  Palatum*, 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  Joniculus.  7.  P.  Subliciut,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  when  he  erected  a  fort  on 
the  Janiculus.  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  its 
name,  which  comes  from  tublicta,  *•  wooden  beams.** 
It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
bat  from  a  feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times,  8.  P. 
Mi/vius,  or  Afulvius,  now  **  Ponte  Molle/*  was  situ- 
ated ontside  the  city,  N.  of  the  P.  Aelius,  and  was 
built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  censor. — T.  Inte- 
rior of  the  City.  I.  Fora  and  CampL  The 
Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with 
stones, surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  the  Fora  is  given  elsewhere.  [Forum.] 
The  Campi  were  also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  larger,  covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adomed  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were :  1 .  Qimptu  Afarttut,  the  open 
plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 
which  the  southern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

I  the  Circus  Flaminius,  wot  called  Cxmjmt  Fluminius, 
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or  Praia  Fhminia.    This  plain,  which  was  by  far 
the  moat  celebrated  of  all,  u  spoken  of  separately. 
[Campus  Marti  us.]    2.  Campus  Scelcratus,  close 
to  the  Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walls  of  Ser- 
riua,  where  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.     3.  Campus 
Jgrippae,  probably  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  E.  of  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  right 
of  the  Corao,  and  N.  of  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli. 
4.  Campus  Esquilitius,  outside  of  the  agger  of  Ser- 
vius  and  near  the  Porta  Esquilina,  where  criminals 
were  executed,  and  the  lower  classes  were  buried. 
The  greater  part  of  this  plain  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace 
of  Maecenas.    5.  Campus   Viminalis,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Viminal  near  the  Villa  Negroni. II. 
Streets  and  Districts.    There  are  said  to  have 
been  in  all  215  streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  street* 
were  called  Viae  and  Viei*;  the  narrow  streets 
Angiporius,   The  chief  streets  were :  L  Via  Sacra, 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.    It  began  near  the 
Saeellum  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cae- 
lum And  the  Esquiline,  and  leaving  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  passing  under  the 
arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum  Romanum,  till  it 
reached  the  Capitol.    2.  Via  Lata,  led  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  Ratumcna  to  the 
Porta  Flaminia,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  was 
called  Via  Flamtmia.    3.  Via  Arooa,  by  the  side 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.    4.  Vicus  Jugarius,  led  from  the 
Porta  Carmen  talis  under  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica  Julia 
and  the  Lacus  Serviliua.  6.  Vicus  Tuscus.  connected 
the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  running  W.  of,  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nova.  It  contained  a 
great  number  of  shops,  where  articles  of  luxury  were 
sold,  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characters  (Tusci  turba  ivipia  viei,  Hor.  SaL  ii.  3. 
228).   6.  Vicus  Cyprius,  ran  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Esquiline.   The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Scderatus 
Vteus,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.    7.  Vicus  Patricias, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Vimi- 
nal in  the  direction  of  the  modern  Via  Urbana  and 
Via  di  &  Pudenziana.    8.  Vicus  Africa*,  in  the 
district  of  Esquiline,  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  African  hostages  were  kept  here  dnting 
the  first  Punic  war.    9.  Vicus  Sandalarius,  also  in 
the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  far  as 
the  heights  of  the  Carinae.    Besides  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it 
contained  several  booksellers*  shops.    10.  Vicus 
Vttriarius  or  Vitrarius,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  Porta  Capena.    11.  Vicus  Longus,  in  the 
Vallis  Qnirini  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal, 
now  S.  Vitale.    12.  Caput  Africa*,  near  the  Co- 
lomeam,  the  modern  Via  de  S.  Quattru  Coronati. 
1 3.  Subura  or  Suburra,  a  district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  same  name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley 
between  the  Esquiline,  Quirinal  and  Viminal  It 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  piirts  of  the  town 


•  Wests,  properly  signified  a  quarter  of  tbe  city,  but 
the  principal  >tr»-et  In  a  vicus  was  frequently  cnlkii  hy 
the  name  of  the  Vicus  to  which  It  belonged. 


and  contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brothels. 

14.  Veua,  a  height  near  the  forum,  which  extended 
from  the  Palatine  near  tbe  Arch  of  Titus,  to  the 
Esquiline,  and  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
forum  from  that  of  tbe  Colosseum.    On  tbe  Velia 
were  situated  tbe  Basilica  of  Coot  tan  tine  and  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  15.  Carinae,  a  district 
on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Esquiline,  or  the  modern 
height  of  S.Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero 
and  many  other  distinguished  Romans  lived.  16. 
Velabrum,  a  district  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum  Boarinm, 
was  originally  a  morass.    1  7.  Arammehum,  a  p'.ue 
at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  by  tbe  side  of  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  where  the  house  of  Sp.  Maelins 
once  stood.  [See  p.  407.  a.]  18.  ArgiUtum,  a  dis- 
trict of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal  between  tbe  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Tha 
etymology  of  tbe  name  is  uncertain  ;  some  of  the 
ancients  derived  it  from  argUla  **  white  clay  ** ; 
others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of  Evander,  w  ho 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.    19.  Laulumiac, 
a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and  the  Forum  Pis- 
catorium,  on  which  subsequently  the  Basilic*  Porcta 
was  built.    In  this  district  was  one  of  tbe  suite 
prisons,  called  Lautumiae  or  Carter  Lautumiarutn. 
—IIL  Temples.   There  are  said  to  have  been  400 
temples  in  Rome.   Of  these  the  following,  enume- 
rated for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order, 
were  the  principal:  —  1.  Templum  Jovis  Ferrtrh, 
on  the  Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  tbe  Roman 
temples,  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus, 
and  restored  by  Augustus.  2.  T.  Ftiri,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Noma,  and  restored  suc- 
cessively by  A.  Atilius  Collatinus  and  M.  Aemilios 
Scaurua,    3.  T.  Jani,  also  called  Janus  Dtfrwt  or 
Iiiformis,  Jonas  Gcminus  and  Janus  Quiriuu*,  also 
built  by  Numa,  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
temple,  but  a  passage  with  an  entrnuce  at  each  end, 
tbe  gates  of  which  were  opened  during  war  and 
closed  in  times  of  peace.    It  was  situated  N.E.  of 
the  forum  towards  the  Quirinal.    There  were  also 
other  templet  of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  su 
near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  tbe  other  near 
the  forum  of  Nerva.   4.  Aedes  Vestae,  a  round 
temple  built  by  Numa,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  forum 
or  on  tbe  slope  of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  the  Regit 
Xumae,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Liberatice.  The 
Atrium  Vcstae,  also  called  Atrium  Hcgiam,  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  Regia  Numae,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  building  6acrrd 
to  Vesta.  5.  T.  Dianat^  on  the  Aventine,which  hiO  is 
hence  called  by  Martial  Colli*  LHa»ur,  built  by  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  as  tbe  place  of  meeting  for  tbe  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  restored 
by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modern  church 
S.  Prisca.  6.  T.  Lunar,  frequently  confounded  With 
the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  on 
the  Aventine,  probably  on  the  side  adjoining  tha 
Circus.    7.  T.  Jovis,  usually  called  the  Capitalium^ 
situated  on  the  S.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  bill, 
was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  built  by 
Tarquinius Superbus.   It  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  temples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  else- 
where. [Capitolium.]  8.  T.  Soturni,  which  waa 
also  used  as  the  Aerarium,  on  the  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus  and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  3  pillars  in  the  forum  belong.  It  was  built  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  aud  restored  successively  by 
I*  Munalius  Plancus  and  Septimius  Severn*.  9, 
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Jede$  Castoris  or  T.  Castoris  et  PoQucis,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed  by  the 
dictator  A.  Poatumius  in  the  great  battle  with  the 
Latins  near  the  lake  Regillua,  and  was  successively 
restored  by  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius,  10.  7".  Meremrii,  between  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  the  Aventine.  11.  T.  Certris, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  near  the  Circus.  12. 
T.  Apoilimt,  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  near  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
where  the  senate  often  assembled.  13.  71  Jtmonu 
Jieginae,  on  the  Aventine,  14.  T.  Mortis  Extra- 
muranei,  before  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia. 

15.  7*.  J  ononis  Monetae,  on  the  area  of  the  Capi- 
toline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manliua  bad  stood. 

16.  T.  Junonia  Lndnoe,  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 
E»qtiiline»  17.  7*.  Concordiae,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  There  were  probably  two 
temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  forum,  of  w  h  ich  the 
more  ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillus,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  remains  of  the  undent  temple  of  Concordia  are 
to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Septum  us  Severus. 

18.  T.  Satutis,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 
the  Porta  Salutaris,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  '/'.  Bel/onae,  before  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Campos  Martius,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  to  receive  applications 
from  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

20.  T.  J  acts  Vktorisy  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Dorous  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  21.  T.  Vic- 
toria*, on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  theClivus 
Victoriae  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and  the 
circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  at  first  preserved.  22.  T.  Magma*  Matris 
hlaeae,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Cam  Romuli,  in 
which  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
placed  1  3  years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.  23.  T. 
Juris  Statoru,  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  the  senate  frequently  assembled.  24. 
7*.  Quirini,  on  the  Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate 
frequently  assembled,  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus.  25.  T.  Fortunac,  built  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  26.  T.  Aescultjni  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 
Insula  AesculapiL  27.  T.  Mentis  and  Veneris 
Frycinae,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  game 
time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  Capitoliue. 
There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
before  the  Porta  Collin*.  28.  T.  Honoris  and  Vir- 
tutis,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by  Marcellus, 
and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art  brought  from 
Syracuse.  29.  T.  Juris,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  temple  of  Aesculapius-  30.  T.  Fount,  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber.  31.  T.  Spei,  in  the  Forum 
Olitorium.  32.  T.  Junonis  Sorpitae  or  Matutae,  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
33.  T.  I'ittatiSy  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  34.  Aedes  Fortunae  Equettris,  in  the 
Campus  Flaminius  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey, 
built  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 
of  marble,  was  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Bruttium.  It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in  A.D. 
22  wc  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of  Fortuna 
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EquoBtri*  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  ol 
Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  dec.  35.  Aedes 
Hercutis  Afusarum,  close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses  brought 
from  Ambracia,  36.  T.  Honoris  et  Virtutis,  built 
by  Man  us,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modern 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  Esquiline, 
others  on  the  Capitoline.  37.  7".  Martis,  in  the 
Campus  Martius  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built 
by  D.  Brutus  Callaicua,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  god.  38.  T.  Veneris  Geuetrieis,  in 
the  forum  of  Caewir,  before  which  Caesar's  eques- 
trian statue  was  placed.  89.  T.  Martis  (Jltoris,  in 
the  forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  3 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  8. 
Annunziata,  40.  T.  Apolimis,  on  the  Palatine, 
surrounded  by  a  porticus  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Palatine  library.  41.  Pantheon,  a  celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built  by  Agrippa  : 
it  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Panthkon.] 
42.  T.  Augusti,  founded  by  Tiberius  and  completed 
by  Caligula,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova.  43.  T.  Pads,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  templet  in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian 
on  the  Velia.  44.  T.  Isidi*  etSerapidis  in  the  3rd 
Regio,  which  was  named  after  the  temple.  45.  7*. 
V'ctfxisumi  et  7\~ti,  in  the  forum,  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  T.  Anton  mi  et  /-</«*» 
tittae,  at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modem  church  of  S.  Lorenio  in  Miranda. 

47.  T.  Minerva*,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum,  be- 
hind the  temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Domitian. 

48.  7*.  Bonos  Deae,  a  very  ancient  temple  on  a 
spot  of  the  Aventine,  which  was  called  Saxum 
Sacrum,  but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Romae  et  Veneris, 
subsequently  called  T.  Urbis%  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  N.  E.  of  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but  was 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova 
or  S.  Francesca  Romana.  50.  T.  So/is,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  5 1 .  T.  Hercu/u, 
in  the  forum  Boarium,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
There  was  another  temple  of  Hercules  by  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
52.  7*.  Soli*,  a  splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  Quirinal  53.  .T.  Florae,  an  ancient 
temple  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Quirinal ;  but  the 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  Vul- 
ounaJe,  was  not  a  temple,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  forum  above  the  Comitium  ;  it  was  so  larpo 
that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Hostilia  and  the 
Aedes  Concord iao  built  there,  but  also  a  fish- 
market  was  held  in  the  place,— IV.  CiruL  The 
Circi  were  place*  for  chariot- race*  and  horse-races. 
1.  Gnus  Maximus,  frequently  called  simply  tke 
Circus,  was  founded  by  T  arquinius  Priscua,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Trajan. 
Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seat*  for  385,000 
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persona.  II  was  restored  by  Constantino  the 
(irent,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  it  at  late  aa 
the  6th  century.  2.  C.  Flaminnu,  erected  by  K la- 
in in  itia  in  B.C.221  in  the  Prnta  Flaminia  before 
the  Porta  Carmen  talis  ;  it  was  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  there- 
fore seldom  used.  3.  C.  AVroeis,  erected  by  Ca- 
ligula in  the  gardens  of  Agrippma  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another 
C.  Neronit,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Moles  Hadriaui,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia. 
4.  C.  Palatums,  on  the  Palatine  in  which  the 
Ludi  Palatini  were  celebrated.  There  are  traces 
of  it  in  the  Orto  Roncioni  on  the  S.  part  of  the 
hill.  6.  C.  HeiiogaUtli,  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatnim  Castrcnse,  at 
the  E.  point  of  the  Aurelian  walls.  G.  C.  Max- 
en/ri.  commonly  called  Circo  di  Caracalla,  before 
the  Porta  Appia  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  Among 
the  Circi  we  may  also  reckon :  7-  The  Stadium, 
likewise  called  C.  AgonaU*  and  C.  Alexandria  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  Domitian  in  place 
of  the  wooden  Stadium  built  by  Augustus.  It 
contained  seats  for  33,888  persons.  Its  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Piaua  Navona.  —  V.  Theatre*. 
Theatres  were  not  built  at  Rome  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  long  after  the  Circi 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  were  afterwards  broken  up ; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing constructed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  splendid  wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  80,000  spec- 
tators. 1.  Theatrum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent 
stone  theatre,  was  erected  by  Cn.  Pompey,  b.  c.  55, 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  N.  £.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
miniua,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilene. 
It  contained  seats  for  40,000  spectators.  It  was 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Diocletian,  and  Theodorich.  Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palaxso  Pio,  not  far  from  the  Campo  di 
Fiore,  2.  31.  Cornel*  DaUd,  S.  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Cenci.  It  was  dedicated  by  Cornelius  Balbua  in 
n.  c.  IS,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.  It  contained  seats  for 
11,600  persons.  3.  71.  Marutli,  in  the  forum 
Olitorium,  W.  of  the  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas.  It  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
a.  c.  13,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellu* 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Alexander  Severn*  It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spectators.  The  remains  of  its  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara.  These  were  the  only  3 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  of  tenia 
tkeaira.  There  was,  however,  an  Odeum  or  eon- 
cert-house,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute  its 
erection  to  Trajan :  it  contained  seats  for  about 
1 1 ,000  persons.  — VL  Amphitheatre!.  The  am- 
phitheatres, like  the  theatres,  were  originally 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes.  They  were 
used  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  perpetual 
dictatorship,  B.C.  46.  I.  AmpL  Slatitii  Tauri,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  amphi- 
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theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  By  Statilius  Taunt*, 
a  c.  80,  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa;  but  the 
work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius,  Nero  too, 
A.  O.  57,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  wood,  but 
this  was  only  a  temporary  building.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Taurus  was  destroyed  In  the  burning  of 
Rome,  a.  o.  64,  and  was  probably  never  restored, 
as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.  2.  Amph.  /Variant, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time  of  Bede, 
the  Colouevm  or  Colisaeum,  a  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  close 
by.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  between  the 
Caetiua,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Velia  on  the  marshy 
ground  which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero* 
palace.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  waa 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  a.  d,  SO,' 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wonderful  building,  of  which  there 
arc  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  6  acres 
of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  87,000  spec- 
tators. In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  struck  by- 
lightning,  and  so  much  damage  was  dune  to  it 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in 
the  Stadium.  Its  restoration  was  commenced  by 
Klagnbalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severo*. 
3.  Amph.  Castrente,  at  the  S.  E.  of  the  Aurelian 
walls.— VTX  Haumachiae.  These  were  build- 
ings of  a  kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
seats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  »pectator*. 
I .  Aaumackia  Jutii  Caetaru,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  called  the  **  Leaser  Co- 
de ta."  This  lake  was  filled  np  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers  mention 
of  only  2  Naumachiae.  2.  N.  Augutti,  constructed 
by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under 
the  Janicolus  and  near  the  Porta  Portuensia  It 
was  subsequently  called  the  Vetmt  NaumncAia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.  3.  N.  Do~ 
mdtintti,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  pro- 
bably on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under  the 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neroni*  —  VHX  Ther- 
mae. The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Balneae,  or  common  baths,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  at  Rome.  In  tha 
Thermae  the  baths  constituted  a  small  part  of  tha 
building.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a  Roman 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasia ;  and  besides 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  or  public  balls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestiliules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for 
the  learned.  They  were  decorated  with  the  finest 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and 
shaded  wnlks  and  plantation*.  I.  Thermo*  Aarip- 
pae,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  erected  by  M. 
Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  still  existing,  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
Thermae,  2.  31.  Aferoatf,  erected  by  Nero  in 
the  Campus  Martius  alongside  of  the  Thermae 
of  Agrippa  :  they  were  restored  by  Alexander 
Severn*,  and  were  from  that  time  called  31.  Ale*- 
andrinae.  3.  31.  3W,  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  which  there 
are  Btill  considerable  remain*  4.  71.  Tmyiim, 
also  on  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the 
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two  preceding,  towards  tbe  N.  E.  &.  Tk.  Com- 
mtxtianne  and  Th.  Severioma*,  close  to  one  another, 
near  S.  lialbina,  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  city. 
6.  Th,  AnioKtnimae,  also  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  off  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracal  la,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  S.  Balbina.  7.  Th.  DiocUtiani, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city  between  the  Agger 
of  Servioa  and  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal.  It  wo* 
the  most  extensive  of  all  tbe  Thermae,  containing 
a  library,  picture  gallery.  Odeum,  dec,  and  such 
immense  baths  that  3,000  men  could  bathe  in 
tbem  at  tbe  same  time.  There  are  still  extensive 
remains  of  this  building  near  8.  Maria  d'Angeli. 
8.  Th.  Conslantini,  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Palazzo  Rogpiglioti,  but  of  which  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  lew  celebrated.  9.  Tk.  Dtcianut, 
on  the  Aventine.  10.  Tk.  Suranae,  erected  by 
Trajan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aventine,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Th.  Variamae.  11.  Tk  Phi. 
lippi,  near  S.  Matteo  in  Mcrulana,  12.  Th,  Agrip- 
pinae,  on  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenaa  13.  Tk. 
Caii  tt  Lmcii,  on  tbe-Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
nges  the  Terme  di  Oalluccio.  —  IX.  Basilicas . 
The  Basilicas  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  1.  Basil  tea 
Portia,  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  u.  c  184.  It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  death  of  Clod  his,  62.  2.  B.  PuMcu,  also 
called  Acmilia  et  Fuivia,  because  it  was  built  by 
the  censors  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  in  179.  It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.  It  was  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paul  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B.  Atmilia  or  Pauhi.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.  It  was  burnt  down  20  years 
afterwards  ( U),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulus  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnificent  one  ;  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
maime  were  especially  ceieoraieu.  it  »as  re- 
paired by  another  Lepidus  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a.  n.  '22.  3.  B.  Sempromia,  built  by  Ti. 
Semproniua  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in  the  forum  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicus  T  use  as.  4.  B.  Opanioy  in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  Concordia.  5.  B.  Julia, 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  between  the  temple*  of 
Castor  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Semprunia  mentioned  hIkivp.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilus  Paulus  built  two  Basilicae,  and 
that  the  B.  Julia  occupied  tbe  site  of  one  of  tbem. 
6.  B.  Aryevtaria,  in  the  forum  near  the  Clivus 
Argentanus  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  B.  Vascnlaria.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  behind  S.  Martina,  along  side  of  the 
Salita  di  Mar  Curio.  7.  B.  l/lpia,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  Coustantiana,  between 
the  temple  of  Pence  and  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venus. — X.  Portioota.  The  Porticoes  (Portiau) 
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were  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open 
on  one  side.  There  were  several  public  porticoes 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  which  were 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  ].  PorHeut  Pompeii,  adjoining  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to 
tbe  spec  tators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  2.  /'.  Araouautarum,  or 
Nrpluni  or  Agrippat,  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Philippe  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  M  una  rum  and  the  Portion  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minutii  in  tbe  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
B.c  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2  porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a  Afinucia  Vetu$  et  Frw 
mmtaria.  It  appears  that  tbe  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the  public 
distributions  of  corn  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucia.  5.  P.  Meteiii,  built  by  Q.  Mete]  I  us, 
after  bis  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
b.  c.  146.  It  was  situated  in  tbe  Campus  Martius 
between  tbe  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  surrounded  the  2  temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Regina.  6.  P.  Octaviae, 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Metelli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Oclavia. 
It  was  a  magnificent  building,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a  public  library,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled  ;  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Oetavia,  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Iu  ruins  are  near 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria,  7.  P.  Oe- 
tavia, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
tbe  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martins  between  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  2  rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  a!»o  called  P.  Corinthia. 
8.  P.  Europae,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Piocius, 
m  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  P.  Polae,  built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippae, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  10.  P.  Itria, 
on  tbe  Esquiline,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 1 1 .  P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  et  Lucii,  built  by 
Julia  in  honour  of  these  2  sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  tbe 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  :  12.  P.  Vijminia,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  onlv  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautarum.  13.  /*.  Claudia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line.—XL  Triumphal  Arena*.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  (A reus)  were  structures  peculiar  to  tbe 
Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  tbe  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  either  of  a  single  arch- way  or  of  a  central 
one  for  carriages,  with  2  smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writer*  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  moat 
important  were  r  1.  tresis  Fulmmu$,  also  called 
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Fornix  Fabiantu,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabius  Moximus  in  B.  c  121,  in 
commemoration  of  hi*  victory  over  the  Allobroges. 
2.  A.  Drwti,  erected  by  the  senate  in  b.c.  9,  in 
honour  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusu*.  It  vu  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists,  fanning  the 
inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  8.  Sebastiano,  3.  A. 
Auyufti,  in  the  forum  near  the  house  of  Julius 
Caesar.  4.  A.  Tilterii,  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  erected  by  Tiberius, 
a.  o.  16,  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  Oermanicus 
in  Germany.  5.  A.  Ctaudii,  in  the  plain  E.  of 
the  Quirinal,  erected  A-  P.  51,  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it 
hare  been  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza 
di  Sciarra,  by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  Titi,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  after  hi*  conquest  of  Judaea,  but 
was  not  finished  till  after  hit  death ;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  "Divus,"  and  he 
is  alio  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  repre- 
sent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  Trajani, 
iu  the  forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  Augustus.  8. 
A.  Veriy  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honour 
of  Verus  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthian*.  9. 
A.  Marti  Aurtlii,  in  the  7th  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em* 
peror  over  the  Marcomonni.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Ale  zander  VII. 
JO.  A.  Septimii  Seem,  in  the  forum  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinua  before 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco,  was  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  d.  203,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Se verus 
and  his  "2  sons,  Caracalla  and  Oeta,  on  account  of 
his  victories  over  the  Part  hi  ana  and  Arabians. 
M.A.  GwtUamiy  on  the  Esquiline.  12.  A.  Gallkmi, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  private 
individual,  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  ou  the  Esqui- 
line, S.B.  of  the  Porta  Esqoilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  church  of  S.Vite,    12.  A.  DmcUUani, 

Jirobably  identical  with  the  A.  AWmc,  in  the  7th 
legio.  13.  A.  ComUaHtini„  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius,  A.D,  312.  It  is  profusely  ornamented, and 
many  of  the  bas-relief*  which  adorn  it  were  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  13.  A.  Thetxlo$iaiti%  Gratiami  et  Valen- 
tiuiuni,  opposite  the  Pons  Aelius  and  the  Moles 
Hadriani.  — XJJ.  Curiae  or  Senate-Houses.  1. 
Curia  HoitiUa,  frequently  called  Curia  simply, 
was  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  used  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Clodius,  b,  c  52.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
built, the  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to 
Faustua,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ;  but  scarcely 
had  it  been  finished,  when  the  senate,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caesur,  decreed  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  temple  of  Fortune  erected  on  its 
site,  while  a  new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which 
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C.  Pompeia  or  Pompeii,  attached  to  the  Portico  of 
Poinpey  in  the  Campus  Martiua.  It  was  in  this 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Idea  of 
March.  3.  C.  Julia,  the  decree  for  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  finished 
and  consecrated  by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  many  modern 
writers  have  supposed,  but  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  Comitium,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C.  PompMamay 
built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocletian,  was 
the  usual  place  of  the  senates  meeting  from  the 
time  of  Domitian.  It  was  situated  alongside  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whence  this  curia  was 
called  Pompiliano.— XII.  Prisons.  There  were 
2  public  prisons  (carceres)  in  Rome.  The  mare 
ancient  one,  called  Career  Mumrrtinus  (a  name 
however  which  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient 
author),  was  built  by  Anous  Martins  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  overhanging  the  Forum.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Servius  TuUius,  who  added  to  it  a 
dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  him 
Tulttauum,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  were 
put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  1*2  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone-work.  It  is  still  extant,  and  serves  as  a 
subterranean  chapel  to  a  small  church  built  on  the 
spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Career*.  Near  this  prison 
were  the  Saiiae  Gemcniae  or  steps,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  Roman  populace.  The  other  state  prison 
was  called  Lautnmiae,  and  was  probably  situated 
towards  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Curia 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  writers  how- 
ever suppose  Lautumiae  to  be  only  another  name 
of  the  Career  Mamertinus.— XI7X  Gastra  or 
Barracks.  1.  Catira  Pradoria,  in  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  city  on  the  slope  of  the  Qumnal  and 
VimuvU,  and  beyond  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian, 
were  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  camp.  Here  the  Praetorian  troop  or 
imperial  guards  were  always  quartered.  2.  Catira 
Perngrima^  on  the  Coelius,  probably  built  by  Sep- 
timius Severus  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  troops, 
who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  against  the 
Praetorians. — XIV.  Aqueducts.  The  Aqueducts 
(Atfuaeductui)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abundance 
of  pure  water  from  the  bills  which  surround  the 
Campagna.  The  Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was 
not  till  B.  c.  313  that  the  first  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed, but  their  number  was  gradually  increased 
till  they  amounted  to  14  in  the  time  of  Procopiut, 
that  is,  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  1. 
Aqua  Appia,  was  begun  by  the  censor  Appiua 
Claudius  Coecus  in  B.C.  313.  Iu  sources  were 
near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  and  8  th 
milestones,  and  its  termination  was  at  the  Salmae 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina.  Its  length  was  11,190 
possus  ;  for  11,130  of  which  it  was  carried  under 
the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  GO  passu*,  within 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  tlte  Porta  Tri- 
gemina, it  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it  remain. 
2.  Anio  VetuM,  commenced  B.  c.  273,  by  the  censor 
M\  Curius  DenUtus,  and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius 
Fluccus.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a  distance  of  20  Roman 
miles  from  the  city;  but,  on  account  of  iu  windings 
iU  actual  length  was  43  miles,  of  which  length 
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less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (via.  221  passus) 
was  above  the  ground.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore, and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tivoli.  3.  Afjua  Marcia,  which  brought  the  cold- 
eat  and  moat  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  a  c.  144.  It  commenced  at  the  aide 
or  the  Via  Valeria,  36  miles  from  Rome;  its  length 
was  61,7 10J  passus,  of  which  only  7463  were 
a  bore  ground;  namely,  528  on  solid  substructions, 
and  6935  on  arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  mount.  It 
was  repaired  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  33 
(see  below  No.  5),  and  the  Tolume  of  its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the  water 
of  a  spring  800  passus  from  it :  the  short  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  this  water  was  called  Aqua  Au- 
<rmt&,  but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aque- 
duct. Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marria  are  still 
standing.  4.  Aqua  Tepula,  which  was  built  by 
ihe  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  in  n.  c  127,  began  in  a  spot  in  the  Lu- 
cullan or  Tusculan  land,  2  miles  to  tne  right  of  the 
)0th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latins.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with,  —  5.  Aqua  Julia.  Among 
the  splendid  public  works  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
his  aedileship,  B.  c.  33,  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
From  a  source  2  miles  to  the  right  of  the  12th 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  he  constructed  his 
aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
in  which  it  was  merged  as  far  as  the  reservoir 
(fiadma)  on  the  Via  Latina,  7  milea  from  Rome. 
From  the  reservoir,  the  water  was  carried  along  2 
distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions  (which 
were  prolwbly  the  original  substructions  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel 
bring  called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
A  (put  Julia  ;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again  was 
united  with  the  Aqua  Mania,  over  the  water- 
course of  which  the  other  two  were  carried.  The 
monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these  3  aque- 
ducts is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  Porte  S.  Lorenao. 
It  bears  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
Caracal  la.  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 
from  its  source,  amounted  to  15,426  passus,  partly 
on  massive  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6. 
Aqua  Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  bis  baths. 
Its  water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  8th  milestone  on  the  Via  Col- 
latina,  and  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuitous 
route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pinciua, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus 
Martins:  its  length  was  14,105  passus,  of  which 
1*2,865  were  under  ground.  7.  Aqua  Altietina, 
Sometimes  called  also  Aqua  Autjusia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano )  which 
lav  6500  passus  to  the  right  of  the  1 4th  milestone, on 
the  Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
llegio  Transtiberina  below  the  Janiculus.  Its  length 
was  22,172  passus,  of  which  only  358  were  on 
arches;  and  its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's 
Naumachia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  A</ua 
Claudia  and  A nio  A'ovus  (or  Aqta  Anima  Nora), 
the  2  most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  both 
commenced  by  Caligula  in  a.  n.  86,  and  finished 
by  Claudius  in  A.  d.  60,  The  Aqua  Claudia  com- 
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menced  near  the  38th  milestone  on  the  ViaSubla- 
censis.  Its  water  was  reckoned  the  best  after  the 
Marcia.  Its  length  was  46,406  passus  (nearly 
46£  miles)  of  which  9567  were  on  arches.  The 
A  nio  Nomu  began  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublacenhis.  lu  length  was  58,700  passus  (nearly 
59  miles)  and  some  of  its  arches  were  109  feet  high. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cky,  these  two  aque- 
ducts were  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
arches,  the  Claudia  below  and  the  Anio  Novus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected  with 
these  aqueducts  is  the  gate  now  called  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  which  was  originally  a  magnificent  double 
arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Praenestina. 
Over  the  double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
duct. By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  continued  upon  the  A  reus  Neroniani  or 
CaeUmonteni,  which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temple  of  Claudius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero, 
on  the  Caelius,  where  the  water  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  a  castellum  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
had  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caelius.  10.  Aqua  Crubra,  which  had  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  originally 
carried  right  through  the  Circus  Maximus;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring  it 
into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people  of 
the  Tusculan  land.  Hence  it  was  called  Aqua 
Damuata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considerable  traces 
of  it  remain.  11.  Aqua  Trajana,  was  brought  by 
Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciann) 
to  supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Regio  Transtibe- 
rina. 12.  Aqua  Alezundrina,  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tus- 
culum,  about  14  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii 
and  the  lake  Regillus.  Its  small  height  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Sevens,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  A  qua 
Srptimiana,  built  by  Septimius Severus,  was  perhaps 
only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by  the  em- 
peror to  bring  water  to  bis  baths.  \i.  Aqua  Alatutia 
had  its  source  at  M.  Algidus  by  the  ViaTusculana. 
Its  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducts 
still  supply  the  modern  city  of  Rome  with  water. 
(l)The  Acqua  Vergine.  the  ancient  Aqua  Virgo, 
which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further 
embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII. 
Tbe  chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  F  on  tana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supplies 
12  other  publie  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  city.  (2)  The  Acqua  Fetim,  named  after 
the  conventual  name  of  its  restorer  Sixtus  V.  (Fro 
Felice),  is,  probably,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Aqua 
Claudia,  though  some  take  it  for  the  A lexandriua. 
It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  (3)  Tbe  Acqua  Pacta,  the  ancient 
Alsietina,  supplies  the  Trans tevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's.  —XV.  Sewers,  Of  these  tbe 
most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was  lormed 
to  carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  tbe 
Forum.    It  empties  itself  into  tbe  Tiber  nearly 
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opposite  one  extremity  of  the  Tusula  Tibcrina. 
This  cloaca  was  fonned  by  3  arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  a  semicircular 
vault  about  14  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  still  extant 
in  its  original  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced.— 
XVL  Palace*.  1.  Palaliuuu  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, was  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Tito*  and  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta ;  its  front  was  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra 
dose  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was  originally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A  part  of  the  Palatium  was  called  Domus  Tibcriama^ 
which  was  originally  a  separate  bouse  of  Tiberius 
on  the  Palatine,  and  was  afterward*  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
turned  towards  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Posiioa  Part  Palatii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Otho  tied  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Dotnos  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  name. 
The  Palatium  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Ca- 
ligula ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's  lore  of  pomp 
and  splendour.  Nero  built  2  magnificent  palaces 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  first,  called  the  Domus  Transiloria  Nermis, 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  as 
far  ns  the  Esquiline  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  Home,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new 
palace  known  by  the  name  of  Domus  Aurea,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esquiline 
and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
but  also  by  other  streets.  The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Nero's 
death  ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  A  urea  into  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Do- 
initian,  who  adorned  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.  The  emperor  Septimius  Sevenis  added  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Sep- 
ti ionium,  which  was  probably  intended  as  an 
Atrium.  There  were  considerable  remains  of  this 
Septisonium  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.  Among  the 
numerous  private  palaces  at  Rome  the  following 
were  some  of  the  most  important.  2.  Domus 
Cieeromis,  close  to  the  Porticos  Catuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Palatine,  was  built  by  M. 
Livius  DrusuB,  und  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  Cnusi.  It  was  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  3.  D*  Pompeii,  the 
palace  of  Penpey  was  situated  in  the  Carinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellus.  It  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  An  ton  ius.  4.  D.  Oratsi,  the  palace  of 
L.  Crassus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  6.  D. 
Saiun  also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clod  ius.  6.  D. 
jAiterunotum,  on  the  E.  confines  of  the  Caelius, 
was  a  palace  originally  belonging  to  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Plautii  Latcrani;  but  after 
the  execution  of  Plautius  Lateranus  under  Nero, 
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h  became  Imperial  property.  It  was  given  by 
Septimius  Sevens  to  his  friend  Lateranus,  and 
wan  subsequently  the  palace  of  Cons  tan  tine,  who 
adorned  it  with  great  magnificence.  The  modern 
palace  of  the  Lateran  occupies  its  site.— XVIL 
HortL  The  Horti  were  parks  or  gardens,  which 
were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  on  tha 
hills  around  the  city,  and  were  adorned  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art.  1.  Horti 
LucuUiani,  on  M.  Pincius,  which  hill  was  hence 
called  Coll  is  Hortorum.  They  were  laid  out  by 
Lucullus  the  conqueror  of  Mithridntes.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Valerius  Asia- 
ticus,  who  was  put  to  death  through  the  influence 
of  MesMilina,  chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  these  gardens.  From  this  lime  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  house,  2. 
H.  SaUustiaui,  hud  out  by  the  historian  Sallust, 
on  his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  S.  //.  Cbetarts. 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  foot 
of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterwards  constructed  his  great  Nauma- 
chia.  4.  //.  M'lscevtttis,  in  the  Campus  Esquilinus, 
bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus  and  fre- 
quently used  by  the  imperial  family.  6.  H.  A  grip- 
jnnat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which 
Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  here  that  Nero 
burnt  the  Christians  to  serve  as  lights  for  hie  noc- 
turnal games,  after  previously  wrapping  them  up 
in  pitch.  6.  H.  Domilinr,  also  on  the  right  bank, 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian  built  his  Mauso- 
leum. 7.  /£•  PuilttutniMt^  on  the  Esquiline,  laid  out 
by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freed  man  of  Claudius.  8. 
//.  Getae,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  laid  out 
by  Septimius  Sevenis.  —  XVIII.  Sepulchral  Mo- 
numents. 1.  Mausoleum  Autputi,  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martins  and  was  built  by  Augustus 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign  ;  but  there  are  only  some  insig- 
nificant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Mausoleum 
Hadriani,  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Pons 
Aelius ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  a.  D.  140.  Here  were  buried  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commodus,  and  pro- 
bably also  Septimius  Sevenis,  Oeta,  and  Cararalla. 
This  building,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms 
the  fortress  of  modern  Koine  (the  castle  of  S.Ange)o). 
3.  Mausoleum  Delenae,  a  round  building  on  the  Es- 
quiline, of  considerable  extent,  erected  by  Constan- 
tino as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remains, 
situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Mag. 
giorc,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  Sepul- 
crum  Scijnonunt,  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  distinguished 
Roman  families  during  the  Republican  period  lay 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was 
discovered  in  1780,  about  400  paces  within  the 
modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  It  contained  many 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino. 
5.  Srpu/crum  Gieatiae  Metetlae,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of  Me* 
tellus  Creticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  Maxcntii. 
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by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Dove.  6.  Sqautcrum  Os/iY, 
situated  S.  of  the  Aventiue,  near  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  being  portly  within  and  partly  without 
the  walla  of  A  tire  Han.    Thia  monument,  which 
is  atill  extant,  ia  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  a  certain 
C  Cesthi*.    7.  Sepulcrum  SrpHmii  Sexxri,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimiua  Severas  in  his  life- 
time, after  the  model  of  his  Septiionium.  [See  above, 
XVI.,No.l.].— HX-Columna,  Columns  {Colmm- 
not)  were  frequently  erected  at  Home  to  commemo- 
rate persona  and  even  to.  1 .  Columna  Matnia,  near 
the  end  of  the  Forum,  towards  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Maeniua, 
who  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Antium,  a.  c.  338.    2.  CW.  /fas/rafts,  also  in  the 
Forum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
a.  c.  260.    The  name  of  Rostrata  was  given  to  it 
from  its  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships.   The  inscription  upon  this  column, 
written  in  obsolete  Latin,  ia  atill  preserved.  3.  CW. 
Trajan*  in  the  Forum,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  were  deposited.   This  column  is 
still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.    It  is,  including  the 
pedestal,  117  feet  high.    The  top  was  originally 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor ;  it  is  now 
surmounted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A  spiral 
bas-relief  is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repre- 
sents the  emperor's  wars  against  DecebaJus  and 
the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  archaeological  inquiries.    4.  Col. 
Antonini  Pii,  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
after  his  death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite 
on  a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  thia  emperor.    It  stood  at  an  earlier  period  not 
far  from  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della  Missions.  At 
present  the  basis  only  is  extant,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.    5.  CW.  M.  Attrelii 
Antonini,  generally  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
also  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  atill  extant  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  representing  the  wart  of  M.  Au- 
relius against  the  Marcomanni. —  XX.  Obelisks. 
The  Obelisks  (Ooc/isrt)  at  Rome  were  mostly 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  caused  2  obelisks  to  be  brought  to 
Rome,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
another  in  the  Campus  Martius.    The  former  was 
restored  in  1589,  and  ia  called  at  present  tbe 
Flaminian  Obelisk.    Its  whole  height  is  about 
1 16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  op  by 
Augustus  as  a  sun-dud.    It  stands  at  present  on 
the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  110  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  71  feet    Another  obelisk  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula,    It  stands  at 
present  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet, 
and  without  the  base  and  modern  ornaments  at 
top  about  83  feet    Rut  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Rome  ia  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  lli'linpolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius, 
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who  placed  it  in  the  Circns  Maximua.  Its  present 
position  is  before  the  north  portico  of  the  Lateran 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  1588.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  149  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  105  feet  There  are  8  other  obelisks  at  Rome, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  historical  importance.  —  0.  Roads  loading 
out  Of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most  important  were : 

I.  Via  latino,  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roods, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porto  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  Vta 
Appia,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  when  censor,  and  waa  eventually  carried 
to  Brundusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  Via  Ottiauis, 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Via  Por- 
tuenais,  issued  from  the  same  gate  as  the  Vim 
Ostiensia,  and  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Port  us,  the  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labioana,  issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  I-ibicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles 
from  Rome.  6.  Via  Praeneslina,  originally  the 
Fsa  Gabma,  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina, and  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Prae- 
nestina.  Passing  through  Oabii  and  Praeneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via 
Ttburtina,  issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina, or  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria.  8.  Via 
Nomenlana,  anciently  F'iculnensit,  ran  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  No- 
men  tana,  across  the  Anio  to  N  omen  turn,  and  a 
little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria  at  Ere  tram. 

9.  Via  Salaria,  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sub- 
sequently from  the  Porta  Salaria,  past  Fidenae  to 
Reate  and  A sculum  Picenum.  At  Castram  Tni- 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast  which  it  followed 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Flam  in  ia  at  Ancoaa. 

10.  Via  Flaminia,  the  Great  North  Road,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fiaminiut,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  pant 
Ocriculum,  Naniia  and  Pisaurum  to  Ariminum, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  tbe  Via  Aemilia  to  Placentia  and  Aquileia. 

II.  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road,  ismied 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculeniis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etraria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa, 
as  far  as  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

Roxnulea,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans. 

Romuinj,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent  tbe  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only  a  lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  people  represented  as  an 
individual.  The  common  legend  about  Romulus 
ran  as  follows: — At  Alba  Longa  there  reigned  a 
succession  of  kings,  descended  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kiugs  left  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.   The  latter,  who  was 
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the  yonnpor,  deprived  Numitor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  hit 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the  heirs 
of  Numitor  might  not  submit  to  quietly  to  his 
usurpation,  ho  caused  his  only  son  to  bo  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  Rhea  Silvia, 
one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia  was  violated  by 
Miirt,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  twins. 
Amulius  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream 
carried  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
fur  and  wide.  It  wiu  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus  Rumi- 
nalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A  she-wolf,  which  bad  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
■tickled  them  ;  where  they  were  discovered  by 
Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  They  were  called 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hilL  As 
they  grew  up,  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  person  and  the  bravery  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who 
Ntnlled  their  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  off  to  Numi- 
tor. This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
lius, and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne. — Romulus  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  after 
whose  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  wished 
to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aven- 
tine. It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ;  and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  his  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6  vultures; 
but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were  brought 
to  Romulus,  1 2  vultures  Hew  by  hint.  Each  claimed 
the  augury  in  his  own  favour  ;  but  the  shepherds 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now  proceeded  to  mark  out  the 
pomoeriutH  of  his  city  (see  DicL  of  Antiq.  i.  v.\ 
and  to  raise  the  wall.  Remus,  who  still  resented 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  leapt  over  the  wall  in 
scorn,  whereupon  he  was  slain  by  his  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart, 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a  sanctuary, 
in  which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might  take 
n-fuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but 
they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in 
order  to  obtain  oontuibium^  or  the  right  of  legal 
marriage  with  their  citisens ;  but  his  offers  were 
treated  with  disdain,  and  be  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  en- 
treaty. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  be 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited 
his  neighbours,  the  Latins  and  Sabine*,  to  the 
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festival.  Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  cunr  in 
numbers,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests,  and  car- 
ried off  the  virgins.  The  parents  of  the  virgins 
returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance.  The 
inhabitants  of  3  of  the  Latin  towns,  CVn'™s  An- 
teranae,  and  Crustnmerium,  took  up  arms  one 
after  the  other,  and  were  successively  defmted  by 
the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand 
Acron,  king  of  Caen  in*,  and  dedicated  his  arms 
and  armour,  as  spolia  opima,  to  Jupiter  At  but 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tali  us,  advanced  with  a 
powerful  army  against  Rome.  The  fortress  of  the 
Saturnian,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline  huL 
was  surrendered  to  the  Sabines,  by  the  treachery 
of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress.  [Tarpkia.J  On  the  next  day  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill ;  and  a 
long  and  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  At 
length,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted  with  the 
struggle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in  between 
them,  nnd  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard  ;  the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  continued  to  dwell 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romulus ;  the 
Snbines  built  a  new  town  on  the  Capitoline  and 

'  Qui rinal  bills,  where  they  lived  under  their  king 
Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kings  and  their  senates  met 
for  deliberation  in  the  valley  between  the'  Palatine 

|  and  Capitoline  hills,  which  was  hence  called  <\>>nt- 
(iuiHy  or  the  place  of  meeting.  But  this  union  did 
not  lost  long.  Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a  festival  at 
Lavinium  by  sonic  Laurentines,  to  whom  he  had 
refused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  bet-n 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romu- 
lus ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines. 
After  reigning  37  years,  he  was  at  length  taken 
away  from  the  world.  One  day  as  he  was  review* 
ing  his  people  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the 
Goat's  Pool,  the  sun  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  dark- 
ness overspread  the  earth,  and  a  dreadful  storm 
dispersed  the  people.  When  daylight  had  re- 
turned Romulus  had  disappeared,  for  his  father 
Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery 
chnriot.  (Quirvmt  Afartit  equis  Adkmnia  fwjiU 
Uor.  Can*.  Hi.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  Proculus 
Julius,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Romans  to  worship 
him  as  their  guardian  god  under  the  name  of 
Quirinus.  Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus 
in  the  genuine  legend.  But  as  it  staggered  the 
faith  of  a  later  age,  a  tale  was  invented  to  account 
for  his  mysterious  disappearance.  1 1  w:is  related 
that  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  during  the 
gloom  of  a  tempest,  cut  op  his  body,  and  car- 
ried home  the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes. 
—  As  Romulus  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Rome,  its  roost  ancient  political  institutions 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people  were  ascribed 
to  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
people  into  3  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Ram- 
ues,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  The  Ramnes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romu- 
lus, the  Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  king, 
and  the  Luceres  from  Lucnmo,  an  Etruscan  chief 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Sabine*.  Each  tribe  contained  10  curiae,  which 
received  their  names  from  the  30  Sabine  women 
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who  had  brought  about  the  pence  between  the 
Romans  nnd  their  own  people.  Farther,  each  curia 
contained  10  gcntes,and  each  gen*  100  men.  Thus 
the  people,  according  to  the  general  belief,  were 
divided  originally  into  3  tribes,  30  curiae,  and 
300  gentea,  which  mustered  3000  men,  who  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  railed  a  legion.  Besides  those 
there  were  300  horsemen,  called  Ccleres,  the  same 
body  as  the  Eqnitet  of  a  later  time.  To  assist  him 
in  tlu*  government  of  the  people  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Patres,  or  Senatores.  The 
council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatus,  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  100  members ;  but  this  number 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  were  in- 
corporated in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  was  another  a tv-iembly, consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentes,  which  bore  the  name  of  comitia 
curiata,  because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their 
division  into  enriae. 

Rom&lus  Augustftlus.  [Acoustulos,] 

Romftlus  Silvia*.  [Silvios.] 

Roscianum  (Rossano),  a  fortress  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium  between  Thurii  nnd  Paternum. 

Roscilluj  [Abu us.] 

Rosclua.  L  lb,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent  to 
Fidenae  in  B.C.  438.  He  and  his  three  eolleagnes 
were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  erected  in  the  Rostra 
at  Rome.  —  2.  8ex.,  of  Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria. 
The  Either  of  this  Roscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  2  of  bis  relations  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  T.  Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chry- 
aogonus,  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Sulla,  to 
divide  the  property  of  the  murdered  man  between 
them.  But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  robbers 
accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact.  Roscius 
was  defended  by  Cicero  (n.  c.  80)  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted.  Cicero's 
Bpeech  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  and  though 
at  a  later  period  he  found  mult  with  it  himself,  as 
bearing  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displays 
abundant  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical  powers. 
—  3.  Q.,  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
who  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symbol 
of  equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.  Roscius 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have  reached 
such  perfection  in  his  own  profession,  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instruction  from  Roscius ;  and  at  a  later 
time  ho  and  Roscius  often  used  to  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a  thought  with  the  greatest 
effect,  the  orator  by  his  eloquence,  or  the  actor 
by  his  gestures.  These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work 
pi  which  he  compared  eloquent*  and  acting.  Like 
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I  his  celebrated  contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  Ae- 
sopua,  Roscius  realised  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  —  One  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Rosoio  Cmuotdo. 
It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  relates  to  a  claim  for  50,000  ses- 
terces, which  one  C.  Fannius  Chaerca  brought 
against  Roscius.  — 4.  Fabatus.  [Fabatus.]  — 
6.  Otho.  [Otho.] 

Rotomagus.  [Ratomaqvs.] 
Roxana  i  *P»£dV»j),  daughter  of  Oxyartcs  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill- fort  in  Sogdiana,  named  "  the 
rock,"  B.C.  327.  Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  he  married  her.  Soon  after 
Alexander's  death  (323),  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
(Alexander  Aegus),  who  was  admitted  to  share 
the  nominal  sovereignty  with  Arrhidaeus,  under 
the  regency  of  Perdiccas.  Before  the  birth  of  the 
boy  she  had  drawn  Statira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon 
by  a  friendly  letter,  and  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  ton,  and  placed  herself  under  tho 
protection  of  Olympias.  She  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself  into  Pydna  along 
with  the  latter,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Cas- 
sander.  In  316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Roxana  and  her 
son  were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis. 
Here  they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of 
Gtaucias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  tli<* 
general  peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  with  orders  from  Cusander. 

Roxolani.  [Riiuxolani.] 

Rubi  (Rubustinus :  Jfevo),  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  the  road  from  Canusmm  to  Brundusium. 

Rublco,  a  small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  tho 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  proper.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar's  pas- 
sage across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
act  be  declared  war  against  the  republic  A  papal 
decree,  issued  in  1 756,  declared  the  modern  /.«*» 
to  be  the  ancient  Rubieo,  but  the  J'itatr/io,  a  little 
further  N„  has  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Rubra  Saxa,  called  Rubra*  breves  (sc.  petrae) 
by  Martial,  a  small  place  in  Etrurin  only  a  few 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river  Cremera,  and  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Maxentius  whs 
defeated  by  Constantine,  a.  u.  312. 

RubrSius  Lacua.    [  N  a  r  no.  ] 

RubricAtUS.  L  Or  Ubus  (Sellout),  a  consider- 
able river  of  Numidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  in  the 
mountains  S.  E.  of  Cirta  (Gm$tantineh)t  flowing 
N.  E.,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  K.  of 
Hippo  Regius  (/towaA).—  2.  (L/obnynt),  a  small 
river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  flowing  into  the 
sea  W.  of  Barcino. 

Rttbrum  Mare.  [Erythrarum  Mark.] 

Rudlae  (Rudlnus :  Rotigliano  or  Rwje),  a  town 
of  the  Pcucctii  in  Apulia,  on  tho  road  from  Bruu- 
dusium  to  Venusia,  was  originally  n  Greek  colony, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  municipium.  Rudiae  is 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ennius. 

Ruealnm,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Ci vitas  VeDavorum,  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Vduy),  probably  the 
modern  SL  I'atdim  or  Paullian  ou  the  frontiers  of 
Auvergue. 
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Boflnot.  L  P.  CoraeHua  Rufinus,  was  consul 
b.c.  290,  with  M'.Curius  Dentatus,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence. 
He  wai  consul  a  second  time  in  277,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Saninites  and  the  Greeks 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  event  of  his  second 
consulship  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  275,  Rufinus  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
milius  Fapus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
pounds  of  silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was 
descended  from  this  Rufinus.  His  grandson  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Sulla, » 2.  Licinlus  Rufinus,  a  jurist,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  Severn*.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  Regulae  by 
Rufinus.  — ■  8.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  wa*  an  able,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  insti- 
gated  Theodosius  to  those  cruel  measures  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Antioch,  a.  d.  390.  After  the 
death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  Rufinus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who 
induced  Gains*,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rufinus  was  in  consequence 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas.  — 4.  Surnamed  Ty- 
rannies or  TurraniuJ,  or  Tor&nua,  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  born  about  a.  d. 
345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided 
many  years  at  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  where  he 
Wame  very  intimate  with  St  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afterwards  quarrelled  ;  and  Jerome  attacked 
Rufinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
his  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  26  years,  Rufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Paniphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  De  Prm- 
eipiis,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adultera- 
tion* Librorum  Oriyemit.  In  the  preface  to  the  De 
Prineipiut  he  quoted  a  panegyric,  which  Jerome 
had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen. 
This  led  to  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apologia 
of  the  one  atlwrsus  flieronymum,  and  the  ApJogia 
of  the  other  advtmu  Rufimtm.  Rufinus  died  in 
Sicily  in  410,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  —  5.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  22 
lines,  Patiphaes  Fabula  ex  omntimt  Metrit  Ho- 
ratianis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following.— 6. 
A  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose  treatise  De  Me- 
trii  Comicu,  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
in  the  Grammaiicae  Latinae  Auciores  Antiqui  of 
Putschins,  Hannov.  1605.— 7.  The  author  of  38 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is 
uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  Byzantine.  His  verges  are  of  the  same  light 
amatory  character  as  those  of  Agathias,  Paulus, 
Macedonius,  and  others. 

Bufrae,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 
Rufrium,  a  town  of  the  Hirpmi  in  Samnium. 


RUPILIUS. 

Bufus,  Curtlui.  [Cuhtiur.] 

Bttfos  Epheslu,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  d.  98—1 17),  and  wrote  several 
medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Bnfoa,  L.  Caeclllua,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  by  th« 
same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  father.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c  63,  when  he  rendered 
i  warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  particular  opposed 
|  the  agragrian  law  of  RuUua,  In  his  praetorship, 
57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  magistrates  in  pro- 
posing the  recall  of  Cicero  from  banishment 

Bufus,  M.  Caellus,  a  young  Roman  noble,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligacy 
and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his  vices  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  defended 
him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still  extant  The 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  Sempronius 
Atratinus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia  Quadran- 
taria,  whom  he  had  lately  deserted.  Clodia 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  money  from 
her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  head  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  A  ale  tea  to  Rome  ;  and 
with  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  In 
I  52  Caelius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  50 
aedile.  During  the  years  51  and  50  he  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicero,  who  was 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's 
side,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
praetorship,  in  48,  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesars  absence 
from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  other 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  office  ;  whereupon 
he  went  into  the  S.  of  Italy  to  join  Milo,  whom 
he  had  secretly  sent  for  from  Mastilia.  Milo  «is 
killed  near  Thurii  before  Caelius  could  join  him 
[Milo]  ;  and  Caelius  himself  was  put  to  death 
shortly  afterwards  at  Thurii. 

Bufus,  Sextnj.    [Sbxtur  Rukus.] 

Bogii,  an  important  people  in  Germany,  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  between  the 
Viadus  (Oier)  and  the  Vistula.  After  disappear- 
ing a  long  time  from  history,  they  are  found  at  a 
later  time  in  Attila's  army  ;  and  after  Attila's 
death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
UiujUand.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name  in 
the  country  which  they  originally  inhabited  in  the 
modern  Rugea,  Rhomwala*,  Reaa,  Reynu  atd*. 

Bulluo,  P.  Servlllus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c 
63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero  at- 
tacked in  3  orations  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  agrarian  law  that  hod 
ever  been  brought  forward ;  but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  such  a  sweeping  measure,  it  wax 
withdrawn  by  Rullus  himself. 

P.  BupHIua,  consul  b.c  132,  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  of  Tib.  Grac  - 
chus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
his  consulship  he  was  sent  into  Sicily  against  the 
slaves,  and  brought  the  servile  war  to  a  close.  He 
remained  in  the  island  aB  proconsul  in  the  following 
year ;  and,  with  10  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  senate,  he  made  various  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  proviuce,  which  were  known  by 
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the  name  of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rupilius  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on 
account  of  his  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  African  us  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  same  honour  for  his  brother 
Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his  brother's 
failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 


Perpignan,  called 


the  S.K.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Ruscino  ( 7W),  and  on 
the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A  tower  of  the 
ancient  town  is  still 
fa  Tour  dc  Rtmsillon. 

Busellae  (Rusellanus :  nr.  Groueto  Rn.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via 
Amelia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  b.  c.  294,  when  2000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners.  It 
was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  1138,  when  its  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Grosseto.  The  walls 
of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  arc  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regard  to 
firm,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices. 
The  masses  vary  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and 
from  4  to  8  in  height.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  between 
10,000  and  1 1,000  feet,  or  about  2  miles  in  circuit. 

Ruaic&da  (S.  E.  of  Storak  Ru.),  a  sea- port  and 
Roman  colony  in  Numidia,  used  especially  ae  the 
port  of  Cixta. 

Ruspluum,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byta- 
cium),  2  miles  from  the  sen,  between  Leptis  Parva 
and  Hadruraetur. 

Bussadir  (Rat-ud  Dir,  or  C.  di  Tre$  Forms: 
Ru$  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Rat  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  cape\  a  promontory  of  Mnuretania  Tingitana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Metagonitae. 
8.  E.  of  it  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  (prob. 
Melillah). 

Rustlcus,  Fablus,  a  Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Rustlcus,  L.  Junius  Arulenus,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  Rusttcti*,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticus.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetus 
Tbrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be- 
cause he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasca. 

Rus  ucurrum  (jCbUak,  opposite  Algier),  a  consi- 
derable sea- port  in  the  E.  part  of  MauretaniaCaesar- 
iensis,  constituted  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius. 

Rutin!,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  the  modern 
Roveiyne.  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterwards  Civitas  Rutenorum  (R&U:).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines,  and 
produced  excellent  flax. 

Rutillus  Lupus.  [Lupi/a.] 

Rutillus  Numatianus,  Claudius,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  a  era.  He  re- 
hided  at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where  he  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  praefectus  urbi,  about  a.  d. 
4 1 3  or  4 1 4.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  has  described  hit  return  to  Gaul  in  an 
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elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  Ittnerariam^ 
or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
second,  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  colouring  and  purity  of  language 
to  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age;  and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claud ian.  Rutiliua 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

P.  Rutillus  Rufus,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Numantine  war,  praetor  b.c.  Ill,  consul  105, 
and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  (de  rtpetundis\ 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92.  He  retired  first  to  Mytilene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  his 
abode,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in 
tranquillity,  having  refused  to  return  to  Rome, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  his  orations, 
Rutiliug  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a  History  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Numantine  war,  but  we  know  not  what  period 
it  embraced. 

RtttJQuJ,  C.  Marclus,  was  consul  a.  c.  357, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privernum.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  his 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
slaughter.  In  352  he  was  consul  a  second  time ; 
and  in  351,  he  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  He 
consul  for  the  third  time  in  344,  for  the  fourth 
in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutflus  took  the 
of  Censorinus,  which  in  the  next  genera- 
tion entirely  supplanted  that  of  Rutilus,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family.  [CaNsoaiNtm.] 

Rutiiba  ( tfoya),  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  into  tho  sea  near  Albium  Inte- 
melium. 

Rutfili,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Latium  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence  of  Tumus. 
They  were  subdued  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

RQt&pae  or  Rutuplae  (RidJjorvuyf,),  a  port 
town  of  the  Cantii  iu  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  from 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  over  to  the  har- 
bour of  (lestoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
{Rmtnpmo  edita /undo  osrrea,  Juv.  iv.  1 4 1 ).  There 
are  stall  several  Boman  remains  at 


8aba  (2<&a).  L  (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital  of 
the  Saba  si  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  high  woody 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  as  the  residence  of  the  **  Queen  of  .Sheba," 
who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful  —  9.  There 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  a  place  Sabeo  is  still  found, 
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about  in  the  centre  of  El-  Yemen.  —  8.  A  seaport 
town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sen,  S.  of  Ptolema'is 
Thtroii.  A  town  called  latdr  and  Id/Kara  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  placet  it  on  the  Sinua 
Aduli  tanas ;  and  about  in  the  aame  position  Strabo 
mention,  a  town  Sabae  (Idiai)  as  distinct  from 
Salm.  The  sites  of  these  place*  (if  they  are  really 
different)  are  sought  by  geographers  at  Mwruru/, 
or  Port  AfornimjloH,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of 
A«7.»'«,  and  A/«i**a«?o4  on  Foul  Zfoy,  on  the  N.E. 
const  of  Abyssinia. 

8abicon  (2<n?ox»f),  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any- 
sis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  oyer  Egypt 
for  50  years,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
hit  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  (ii.  137 — 140);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3  Ethiopian 
kings  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Subacon, 
.V-A/cAus,  nnd  Taracut,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  arc  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.  c.  72*2 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  4),  was  probably  the  same  as 
Sebicbus ;  and  the  Tirkakak,  king  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib,  in  711  (Is.  xxxvii.  9),  is  the  same 
as  Toracus. 

Sabaei  or  Sabac  (latcuot,  2aftu:  O.  T.  S he- 
lm i  mi),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia,  dwelt 
in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
Iwnutiful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  N.  and  centre 
of  the  province  of  El-  Yemen.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy 
places  them ;  but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a  wider  extent,  quite  to  the  S.  of  El-Yemen.  The 
fuct  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period,  was 
widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
Hed  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethiopia  all  but 
joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bathd-Mandcb  ;  and 
hence,  probably,  the  confusion  often  made  between 
the  ShcLa  and  &4a  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
S/tcUiiim  of  Arabia  and  the  SeUutm  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is 
furnished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of 
Snbeans  as  far  N.,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  i.  15).  The  Sabeans  of  El- Yemen  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  descended  according  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
families  of  the  country. 

Sab&tft,  a  town  of  Etruria  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  corner  of  a  lake, 
which  was  named  after  it  Lacua  Saba  tin  m  (Logo 
di  iJracciano). 

Sabatiai,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Sabatus  (SoAoofo),  a 
tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  iuto  the  Vul- 
t  urn  us. 


SABINA. 

Babaxlua  (Zofdfiot),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Dionysus,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called  Dionvsu* 
Sabaxius.  For  the  aame  reason  Sabasins  is  called 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  haver 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyssa;  though  others, 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  consider 
him  a  son  of  Cabirus,  Dionysus,  or  Cronos.  He 
was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7  pieces.  The  con- 
nection of  Sabaxius  with  the  Phrygian  mother  of 
the  gods  accounts  for  the  fact  tliat  he  was  identified, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  Zeus  himself,  who  is 
mentioned  as  Zeus  Sabaxius,  both  Zeus  and  Dio- 
nysus having  been  brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea. 
His  worship  and  festivals  (SaUtzia)  were  also 
introduced  into  Greece;  but,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  to 
take  part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at 
night  by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Ser- 
pents, which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
part  at  the  Sabazia  nnd  in  the  processions :  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns  because, 
it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  that  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  for  agriculture. 

Sabelli,  [Sabini.] 

SabelUttt,  an  heresiarch  of  the  3rd  century, 
of  whose  persona]  history  hardly  anything  is 
known.  He  broached  bis  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis,  of  which  be  appears  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  be  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying  with 
each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, 
M  so  that  in  one  hyj<o*tasU  there  are  three  oVstp- 
natioHt^  (as  tlrat  tv  ftlq  {ncoaticti  rpcit  sW- 

Sabina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was 

the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  daughter  of 
Malidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Marciana,  the 
sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Hadrian 
about  a.  d.  100  through  the  influence  of  Plotina, 
the  wife  of  Trajan.  The  marriage  did  not  prove 
a  happy  one.  Sabina  at  length  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  and  there  was  a  report  that  she  had  even 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.  She  was  certainly 
alive  in  136,  and  probably  did  not  die  till  138,  a 
few  months  before  Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled 
among  the  gods  after  her  decease. 

8ablna,  Poppaea,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty, 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of  T.  Ul- 
lius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father Poppacus  Sabinus,  who  had  been  consul  in 
a.  d.  9.  She  was  first  married  to  Ruling  Cria- 
pinus,  and  afterwards  to  Otho,  who  was  one  of  the 
boon  companions  of  Nero.  The  hitter  soon  became 
enamoured  of  her ;  and  in  order  to  get  Otho  oat  of 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province  of 
Lusitania  (58).  Poppaea  now  became  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom  she 
exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded  Nero  first  to 
murder  his  mother  Agrippina  (59),  who  was  op- 
posed to  such  a  disgraceful  union,  and  next  to 
divorce  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  bis 
innocent  and  virtuous  wife  Octavia  (62).  Im- 
mediately after  the  divorce  of  Octavia,  Poppaea 
Iwcame  the  wife  of  Nero.  In  the  following  year 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Antium  ;  but  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  4  months.  In  65  Pop- 
paea was  pregnant  again,  but  was  killed  by  a  kick 
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from  her  brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She 
was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  was  dedicated  to  ber  by  Nero.  Poppaea 
wm  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  pains  to  preterre  the  beauty  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  with  gold,  and  that  500  asses  were  daily 
milked  to  supply  her  with  a  batb. 

Sablni,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Italy.  The  ancients  usually 
derived  their  name  from  Sabinus,  a  son  of  the  ra- 
ti re  god  Snncus.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  central 
I  tnly,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Urn- 
brians,  and  those  other  peoples  whose  language* 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  Sabines  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiternum  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  S.  as  the 
confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines 
may  be  divided  into  3  great  classes,  called  by  the 
names  of  Sabini,Sabelli,  and  Samnites  respectively. 
The  Babini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  the  Anioand  the  Tiber,  between  Latium, 
Etruria,  Umbria  and  Picenum.  This  district  was 
mountainous,  and  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  corn.  The  chief  towns  were  Amiternum, 
Rcate,  Nursia,  Cutiliae,  Cures,  Eretrum  and  Mo- 
mentum. The  Sabelli  were  the  smaller  tribes 
who  issued  from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong 
the  Vestini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani 
and  HirpinL  In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Snlwl liana  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picentes  in  Picenum,  the  Picentini,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Campania, 
and  the  Lucani,  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  The 
Samnites,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Samniuu.]  There  were  certain  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple  and 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  migratory  race,  and  adopted 
a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In  times  of 
great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed  a  Ver  Sa- 
i-rutn,  or  Sacred  Spring  ;  and  all  the  children  born 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a  new  home 
in  foreign  lands.  The  form  of  government  among 
the  Sabines  was  republican,  but  in  war  they  chose 
n  sovereign  ruler  {Embratur),  whom  the  Romans 
sometimes  call  dictator,  and  sometimes  king.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
civilisation  or  mental  culture  ;  but  they  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample. After  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  Sabines  were  for  a  long  timo  the  greatest 
people  in  Italy ;  and  if  they  had  remained  united, 
they  might  have  conquered  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  people  was  composed.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a  portion  of  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Romaus,  and  the  2  peoples  were  united 
into  one  under  the  general  name  of  Quirite*.  The 
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remainder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,  were 
finally  subdued  by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  n.  c.  21)0, 
and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  sine  tvfftxigxo. 
The  Sabcllian  tribes  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  namely,  the  Vestini  in 
820,  and  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Fren- 
tani in  304  ;  but  these  peoples  again  took  np  arms 
against  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War  (90 — 88), 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sabellian  tribes.  The  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  given 
under  Samnium. 

Sablntts.  t  A  contemporary  poet  and  a  friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabinus  had 
written  answers  to  six  of  the  Eputola*  Heroidum 
of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by  Ovid  in 
this  passage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  the 
poet's  works  as  the  genuine  poems  of  Sabinus ; 
but  they  were  written  by  a  modern  scholar,  An- 
gelus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  1467. —  8.  M. 
Caellua,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Cassius 
Longinus,  was  consul  a.  d.  69.  He  was  not  the 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  took  their  name. 
He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  Edictum  Aedilium  Curulium. 
There  are  no  extracts  from  Caclius  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  Caelius  Sabinus, 
sometimes  by  the  namo  of  Sabinus  only.  — 8. 
C.  Calvislus.  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  B,  c.  48.  In  45  he  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  praetor 
in  44,  be  obtained  from  Antony  the  province  of 
Africa  again ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tina,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Cornificios.  Sabinus 
was  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Octavinn  in  the  war  with  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  tho 
command  of  the  fleet  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
ktter  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavian.  —4. 
T.  Fl&vlus,  father  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  was 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  business  as  a  money-lender  among 
the  Helvetians.  —  5.  Flavins,  elder  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  governed  Moesia  for  7  years  during  the  reigu 
of  Claudius,  and  held  the  important  office  of  prae- 
fectus  urbis  during  the  last  1 1  years  of  Nero's 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba, 
but  was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  was  nnxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East.  He 
continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitelliua ; 
but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  general  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  and  Antonius  Primus  and  his 
other  generals  in  the  West,  after  the  defeat  of  tho 
troops  of  Vitellius,  were  marching  upon  Rome, 
Vitellius,  despairing  of  success,  offered  to  surrender 
the  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  tho 
hands  of  Sabinus  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
The  German  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused 
submission  to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  there- 
upon took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the  assault 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  of  unspotted  character. 
He  left  2  sous,  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  Flavius 
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Clemens.  IClbxbns.]  —  6.  Flavins,  son  of  the 

preceding,  married  Julio,  the  daughter  of  hit  cou- 
sin Titus.  He  was  consul  82,  with  his  cousin 
Domitian,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
—  7.  MassurluB,  a  hearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a  distinguished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. This  is  the  Sabimu  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  name.  [Capito.] 
There  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who 
commented  upon  his  Libri  trta  J  writ  Cwilit.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
work  (Sat.  v.  90),  when  he  says,  *4  Excepto  si 
quid  Masuri  rubrica  vctavit,"  Massuritis  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest  — 8.  Nymphldlua  [Nym- 
PHiDiua]  — 9.  Poppaeus,  consul  a.  d.  9,  was 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of 
M  oesia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern- 
ment by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter  the 

?rovincet  of  Acbaia  and  Macedonia  in  addition, 
le  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  bis  death 
in  35,  having  ruled  over  M oesia  for  24  years. 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  8a- 
bina,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nero.  — 10.  Q.  Titurlus,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Aurunculeius 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix 
in  a  a  54. 

Babi*  (Sambre)  1.  A  broad  and  deep  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Arabiani, 
falling  into  tho  river  Mosa.—  2.  A  small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Cannania.  —  3.  Sec  Sapis. 

Babrata  [Abrotonum.] 

Sabrina,  also  called  Sabriana  (Severn^,  a  river 
in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by  Venta  Si- 
lurum  into  the  ocean. 

Sacadas  (2oK<i8aj),  of  Argos,  an  eminent  Greek 
musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Thaletas  was  the  founder,  as  Tcrpander  had  been  of 
the  first.  He  gained  the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  coutests  which  the  Amphictyons 
established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(ac.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadas  was  a  composer  of 
elegies,  as  well  as  a  musician. 

Sacae  (2axau\  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
mo«t  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  abodes  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Massagetae,  as 
far  as  Series,  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
are  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Kkataks,  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  as  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both 
on  horse  and  foot  Their  women  shared  in  their 
military  spirit ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  bad  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  as 
far  W.  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They  were 
made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army 
of  which  they  furnished  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  best  troops  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It  should  be  remembered 
tliat  the  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often  used  loosely 
for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scythians  in  general. 

8aclisene  (Sojtcunji^),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  river  Cyrus  and  the  confines 


oT  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been  at  one 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacae.  A  district  of 
Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a  similar  reason. 

Sacer  Mont.  1>  An  isolated  hill  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  and 
W.  of  the  Via  N  omen  tana,  3  miles  from  Rome,  to 
which  the  plebeians  repaired  in  their  celebrated 
secessions.  The  hill  is  not  called  by  any  special 
name  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  upon  its 
summit  the  Torn  di  Specckio.  —  2.  A  mountain  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  near  the  Minius,  probably 
the  modern  Puerto  de  Rabanon  near  Ponfcrrada. 

Saclli,  with  the  surname  Martialium,  a  town  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Saora  Via  [  Rom  a,  p.  650,  a] 

SacrarXa,  a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  identical  with  Clitumni  Fanum  on  the  river 
Clitumnus. 

Sacriportua,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  of  un- 
certain site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Sulla 
over  the  younger  Marius,  b.  c  82. 

Sacrum  Flumen.  L  ((/rot),  a  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia.— 2.  ( Tavignauo),  a  river  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  the  sea 
at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  Promontorium.  1.  (C.  St.  Va»cr*t\ 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  said  by  Strabo  to  be 
the  most  W.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  —  2. 
(C.Corto),  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica— 3.  (C./rso, 
also  Makri,  E/ia  Kavi  or  Jtdi  Durum,  I  e.  the  7 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Cragus 
in  Lycia,  between  X  an  thus  and  Tel  missus.  — 

4.  (C.  Kkeiidoni),  another  promontory  in  Lycia, 
near  the  confines  of  P.unphylia,  and  opposite  the 
Cbelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is  also  called, 
Prom  Chelidonitun. 

Sadyattes  (2o5i«£tti|»),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  a  c  629 — 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for  6 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war  to  his 
son  and  successor,  Alyattes.  [Alyattss.] 

Saeplnum  or  Sepinum  (Sepinaa,  -atis:  Srpwo), 
a  municipium  in  Samnium  on  the  road  from  AJlifae 
to  Beneventum. 

Saet&bis.  1.  {Akoyf),  a  river  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  \V.  of  the  Sucro.  — 
2.  Or  Setabis  (Setabitanus  :  Jativa),  an  important 
town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
and  a  Roman  municipium,  was  situated  on  a  hill 

5.  of  the  Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  linen. 

Sagalassus  (2ayaka*<r6t :  A  links  un,  Ru.),  a 
large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Phrygian 
border,  a  day's  journey  S.  E.  of  Apamea  Cibotus. 
It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  had  a 
citadel  on  a  rock  30  feet  high.  Its  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidiamv,  and 
seem,  from  the  word  AaicsofU/usr  on  their  coins,  to 
have  claimed  a  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  temple, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  52  other  large 
buildings. 

Sagauus  (Jayoroj),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Cannania 

Sagapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Sagaria,  (Ovid.  E»  PomL  iv.  10,  47)  a  river  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after  it  Sagaricus 
Sinus,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axiaces. 
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The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on  which  Odessa  now 
stands,  and  the  rivers  the  Bol-Kou'ialmk  and  the 
Alal-Kouialnik. 

Sagartii  (2ayaprtoi\  Recording  to  Herodotus, 
a  nomad  people  or  Persia.  Afterwards,  they  are 
found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  passes  of  M.  Zagro*. 

BagTa,  n  smalt  river  in  Magna  Graecia  on  the 
S.  B.  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the  sea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks  of ! 
which  a  uieino  ruble  victory  waa  gained  by  10,000 
Locriana  over  120,000  Crotoniatea.  This  victory 
appeared  eo  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  "It  ii  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished  to 
make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Saguntib*.  I  (Xigtmxa  or  Gigonza,  N.  W.  of 
Medina  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the  W.  pari  of  Hie- 
pania  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baeti*.— 2.  A  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  W.  of  Bil- 
bilis  near  the  Mons  Solarius. 

Baguntum,  more  rarely  Sagnntua  (Saguntinus: 
M*n*edro\  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Iberua  on  the 
river  Palantias,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacynthus,  with  whom  Rutuliana  from  Ardea 
were  intermingled,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Ausomu  Scu/untus.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
S.  of  the  Iberua  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans;  and  ita  siege  by  Hannibal,  ac.  219, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  inhabitants  defended  their  city  with  the 
utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  place  till  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  8  months.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  8  years  after  wards,  and  made  a  colony. 
Saguntum  was  celebrated  for  ita  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 
Murviedro*  which  is  a  corruption  of  Afuri  vet e res 

Sals  (JUur,  latrnt :  Sa>el~Hajjar,  Ru.),  a  great 
city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 
and  burial  place  of  the  Pharaohs,  aa  well  aa  the 
tomb  of  Osiris.  It  waa  the  chief  aeat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  (also  called 
Sa'is),  who  had  here  a  splendid  temple  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  lake,  where  a  great  feast  of 
lamps  waa  celebrated  yearly  by  worshippers  from 
all  pans  of  Egypt  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the 
Su  ites  Nora  os. 

Bait  is  (SaTrtt),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinua, 
near  Lema  in  Argolia.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Athena 
was  *a id  to  have  been  called  Sais. 

Bala.  1.  (SuaU),  a  river  of  Germany,  between 
which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It  waa  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Albis.  — 2.  (Saa/e),  also  a  river  of 
Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the  Moenua,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hermunduri 
and  Chatti,  with  great  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  possession  of  which  these  2 
peoples  frequently  contended.— 8.  (Burargag),  a 


river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  — 

4.  A  river  in  the  same  province,  S.  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Mauretania. 
—5.  A  Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegnean  sea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  —  6.  A  town  in  Pannonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.  —  7.  (Skella),  a  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  W.  coaat  of  Mauretania  Tingitann, 

5.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town  was  the 
furthest  place  in  Mauretania  towards  the  S.  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans ;  for  although  the  province 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  tbe  Romans  never 
fully  subdued  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

Salada,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  sal  (ota),  and  accord- 
ingly denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

Salad*  (Alcacer  do  Sal),  a  municipium  of 
Lusttania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  N.  W. 
of  Pax  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebora,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

Salamia  (2aAcyiIf  :  laXaplrtos).  L  (Kolmri), 
an  island  off  the  W.  coaat  of  Attica,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forms 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusie.  Ita  form 
ia  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle  towards  the 
W.,  with  many  small  indentations  along  the  coast. 
Ita  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S^  ia  about  10 
miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  E. 
to  W-,  is  a  little  more.  In  ancient  times  it  ia  said 
to  have  been  called  FHyussu,  from  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it,  and  also  Saras  and  Cyckrta,  from  the 
names  of  2  native  heroes.  It  ia  further  said  to 
have  been  called  Sahunis  from  a  daughter  of 
A  sop  us  of  this  name.  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  P hocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  His  son  Ajax  accompanied  the  Greeks 
with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Salamis  continued  an  independent  state  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620), 
when  a  dispute  arose  for  its  possosaion  between 
the  Megarians  and  the  Athenians  After  a  long 
struggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
gan an  s,  but  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Athenians  through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  [Solon], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  continued 
to  belong  to  Athens  till  tbe  time  of  Cas&ander,  when 
ita  inhabitants  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
inland  in  232  through  means  of  Aratus,  and 
punished  the  Salaminian*  for  their  desertion  to 
I  tbe  Macedonians  with  great  severity.  The  old 
city  of  Salamia  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
opposite  Aegina ;  but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  E. 
coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called 
AmMaicia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pnusanians.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttalla  (LvpmkuUili),  which  is  about 
a  mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards  wide.  — 
Salamia  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  ita  coast,  in  which  the 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the 
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Greeks,  480.  The  bntUe  took  place  in  the  strait 
between  tho  E.  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  dmwn  up  in  the 
small  bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salami*.  The 
battle  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic 
coast,  who  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne 
on  one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mt.  Ae- 
galcos.—  2.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  coast  a  little  N.  of  the  river 
Pcdiacus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  his  father.  Salami*  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  wa*  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  became 
subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  385  under 
Evagora*,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  [Cyprus.]  Under  the 
Romans  the  whole  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Salami*.  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews ;  and 
under  Constantino  it  suffered  still  more  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  it*  ruins.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Constantia,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  are  still  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Salapia  ( Salapinn*  :  Sal  pi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated  S.  of 
Sipontum  on  a  lake  named  after  it.  According  to 
the  common  tradition  it  was  founded  by  Diomedes, 
though  other*  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Rhodion 
Elpia*.  It  is  not  mentioned  till  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original 
site  of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
const ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exha- 
lations arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  B.  c.  200. 
This  new  town  served  as  the  harbour  of  Arpi. 
The  ruin*  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  Salpi. 

Salapina  Pal  us  {Logo  di  Salpi),  a  lake  of 
Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbalu*  and 
Auhdiis,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  I 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  Hostilius 
connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means  of  a  canaL 

Solaria,  a  town  of  the  Baste tani  in  HUpania 
Tarraconensia  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Solaria  Via.    [Roma,  p.  657,  b.J 

Salassi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Tran*i«idana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom  some  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  Salye*  or  Salluvii  in 
(iauL  They  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in 
their  territory  with  snch  obstinacy  and  courage 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Roman*  were  able  to 
subdue  them.  At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  country  waa  permanently  occupied  by  Terentius 
Vorro  with  a  powerful  Roman  force  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Salassi  were  destroyed  in  battle,  and 
the  rest  amounting  to  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aoda), 
which  Augustus  colonised  with  soldiers  of  the 
Praetorian  cohorts. 


Saldae  (SdAoei :  lk,nj>iyah,  Ro,  or  Ddiyx,  Rn?) 
a  large  seaport  town  of  N.  Africa,  originally  the 
E.  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania, 
afterwards  in  Muurctanin  Cae*ariensis,  and.  after 
the  division  of  that  province,  the  W.  frontier  towu 
of  Maurctania  Sitifensis.  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony. 

Baid&ba,  L  (Rio  Verde),  a  river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name.  — 
2.  See  Cabsarauousta. 

Sale  (2dAr>),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Salebro,  a  place  in  Etnuria  between  Cosa  and 
Populonium. 

8aleius  Baasua.  [Bassuo] 

Salem,  i.  e.  peace,  the  original  name  ofjaar- 
salbm  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 

Salentlni  or  Sallentlni,  a  people  in  the  S-  pnrt 
of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the  promontory 
Iapygium,  which  is  hence  called  Salentinum  or 
Balentina.  They  laid  claim  to  a  Greek  origin 
and  pretended  to  have  come  from  Crete  into  Italy 
under  the  guidance  of  Idomeneus.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  having  revolted  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war  were  again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

Saleroom  (Solernitanus :  Salerno),  an  ancient 
town  in  Campania  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  was  situated  on  a  height  not 
far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a  harbour  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  nt 
the  same  time  as  Puteoli,  a  c  194;  but  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  middle  ages,  after  it 
bad  been  fortified  by  the  Lombard*. 

Salganeus  or  Salganea  (2a\ymr*fa:  SaA-ya- 
vun,  SaATcufirnf),  a  small  town  of  Boeotia  on 
the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
Chalcis. 

Salinae,  salt-works,  the  name  of  several  towns 
which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicinity.  L  A 
town  in  Britain  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Lincolnshire.  —  2.  A  town  of  the  Suetrii  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  in  Gallia  Naiboneusis,  E.  of  Reii. 
—  8.  (  Torre  deUe  Saline),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia  near  Salapia.  —  4.  A  place  in  Piccnum  on 
the  river  Sannus  (Salifto).  —  o.  (Tarda),  a  place  in 
Dacia.  —  6.  Salinae  Hcrculeae,  near  Hcrculammi 
in  Campania. 

Salinator,  Livius,  1.  M.,  consul  ac.219,  with 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  carried  on  war  along  with  his 
colleague  against  the  Illyrians.  On  their  return  to 
Home,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divided  the  booty  among 
the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped  with  difficulty,  bat 
Livius  was  condemned.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  an  unjust  one,  and  Livius  took  his  dis- 
grace so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where  be  lived 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  city,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a  2nd 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  his 
colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdrubal  on 
the  Metauru*.  [  For  details,  see  N  bro,  Cl  a  uni  us. 
No.  2.]  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  stationed  in 
Etruria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  impe- 
rium  was  prolonged  for  2  successive  years.  In 
204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  Claudius  Nero.  The  two  censors  bad 
long  been  enemies ;  and  their  long-imothejed  re- 
sentment now  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small 
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scandal  in  the  state.  Livius,  in  his  censorship, 
imposed  a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Saiimaior%  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but  which  be- 
came, notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  family. 

—  2.  C,  curule  aedik  203,  and  praetor  202,  in 
which  year  he  obtained  Bruttii  as  his  province.  In 
193  he  fought  under  the  consul  against  the  Boii, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  —  8.  C,  praetor  191,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  He  was  consul  188,  and  obtained 
Oanl  as  his  province. 

Sallentlni  ISalentwl] 

SalloatluB  or  Balustlua  (SoW«ttm«)-  L 
l'niefectus  Praetorio  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lustius was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was  probably 
the  author  of  a  treatise  IIcpl  Sbttir  xal  koV/mw, 
which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  best 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  Orellius,  Turici,  1821. 

—  2,  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  successively  at  Emesa,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens.  Sallustius  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding^  the  gods.  He 
seems  ut  least  to  have  been  unsparing  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  fanatical  theology  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

C.  Sallustius  Crupus,'  or  Salustlu*.  1.  The 
Human  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family, 
and  was  born  b.  c.  86,  at  Amiternum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabinea.  He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  52,  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  waa  killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  he 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  bad  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife 
Kausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla ;  that  he 
had  received  a  sound  whippiug  from  the  husband  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  let  off  on  payment  of  a 
Bum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged 
to  Caesar's  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  the  act  of  adultery 
already  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  war,  46,  and  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  of  Numidia,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  charged  with  having  oppressed  the  people, 
ami  enriched  himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was 
accused  of  maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The 
charge  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  bis 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (horti  Sd- 
liatiami)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired  into  pri- 
vacy after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  passed 
quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  after 
Caesar's  death.  He  died  34,  about  4  years  before 
the  battle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  bis  marrying 
Cicero's  wife,  Tcrentia,  ought  to  lie  rejected.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that 
Sallust  wrote  his  historical  works.  1.  The  Cati- 
/i/iU.  or  Bclium  CiUUiuurium,  it>  a  history  of  the 
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conspiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  63.  The  introduction  to  this  history,  which 
some  critics  admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  living 
spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
considering  that  be  was  not  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
was  a  partisan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  fairness. 
The  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history 
are  certainly  his  own  composition;  but  we  may 
assume  that  Caesar's  speech  was  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  substance  of  it  2.  The  Jugwriha,  or 
IMlum  Juguri/tinuw,  contains  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia,  which  began  111,  and  continued  until 
106.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to 
write  this  work  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He  cites 
the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempsal,  as  authority 
for  his  general  geographical  description  {Jug.  c. 
17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a  philosophical  in- 
troduction of  the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  Cati- 
Uva.  As  a  history  of  the  campaign,  the  Jugurthino 
war  is  of  no  value :  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  geo- 
graphical precision,  and  apparently  not  a  very  strict 
regard  to  chronology.  3.  Sallustius  also  wrote 
Hviloriurum  Libri  Qmnque,  which  were  dedicated 
to  Lucullus,  a  son  of  L.  Licinius  Lunulas.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  have  comprised  the  period  from 
the  consulship  of  M.  Aemiiius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sullas  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullus  and  M.  Ae- 
miiius Lepidus,  6G,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  fragments  contain,  among  other  things,  several 
orations  and  letters.  Some  fragments  belonging  to 
the  3rd  book,  and  relating  to  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus,  have  been  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in 
the  present  century.  4.  Duae  EpUtola*  de  lie 
I'nUiea  urdiminda,  which  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  Caesar  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  iJcdamatio  «  Salltutium^  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  as  to  the  Declumutio  ta  Cicerone m, 
which  is  attributed  to  Sallust — Some  of  the  Roman 
writers  considered  that  Sallustius  imitated  the 
style  of  Thucydides.  His  language  is  generally 
concise  and  perspicuous :  perhaps  his  love  of  bre- 
vity may  have  caused  the  ambiguity  that  is  some- 
times found  in  his  sentences.  He  also  affected 
archaic  words.  Though  he  has  considerable  merit 
as  a  writer,  his  art  is  always  apparent  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  great  research  or  precision  about 
facts.  His  reflections  have  often  something  of  the 
some  artificial  and  constrained  character  as  his  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was  what 
he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has,  how- 
ever, probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Roman 
who  wrote  what  is  usually  called  history.  He 
was  not  above  his  contemporaries  as  a  politician ; 
he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  comprehensive  views,  which  had  a  whole 
nation  for  their  object.    He  hated  the  nobility,  as 
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n  man  may  do,  without  loving  the  people.  The 
best  editions  of  Sal  lust  are  by  Corte,  Lips.  1724 ; 
Oerlach,  Basil.  1823—1831,  3  volt.;  and  by 
Krita,  Lips.  1828—1834,  2  vols.— 8.  The  grand- 
eon  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Roman  eques.  On  the  fall  of  Maecenas  he  became 
the  principal  adviser  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
a.  o.  20,  at  an  advanced  age.  One  of  Horace's 
odos  (Carm.  iL  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

Salmontloa  (&Uamanea),  called  Hclmaatica 
or  Hennandica  by  Livy,  and  Elmantica  by  Po- 
lybius,  on  important  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lu- 
sitonia,  &  of  the  Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Ca^saraiigusta.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal.  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trajan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist. 

Salmdna  or  8almdnla  (laX/jMvn,  2a\nu>via),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Piaatis,  on  the  river 
Enipcus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salmoneus. 

Salmfineus  ( 2a\nmnfo ),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero  ;  by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Thessoly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the 
father  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Salmonu. 

'  Salmnnium  or  SalmSna  (SaA^o-noy,  2aAM«fir. 
C.  Salmon),  the  most  E.-ly  promontory  of  Crete. 

Salmydessus,  called  Halmydesaus  also  in  later 
times  (laKnvtr)<ra6t,  'AXfuA*t«ra6t :  2oX*t»Wk- 
<rt*«:  Midja  or  Midjeky,  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  8.  of  the  promontory 
Thyntas.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ;  and  it  was  from  this  coast  that 
the  Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  A  Jtenot  I 
("A{«ros),  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
ships  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

8alo  (A'u/om),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberus  in  Celti- 
bcria,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  poems. 

SaiOna,  8al6nae,  or  Baloa  (So/ora),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
was  situated  on  a  small  bay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a  later  time  made 
a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juri- 
dical. The  emperor  Diocletian  was  born  at  the 
small  village  Dioclea  near  Salona  ;  and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
remains  of  his  magnificent  palace  are  Still  to  be 
seen  at  the  village  of  Spalatro,  the  ancient  Spola- 
tum,  3  miles  S.  of  Salona. 

Salonlna,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gallienus  and  mo- 
ther of  Snloninus.  She  witnessed  with  her  own 
eyes  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 
a.  d.  268. 

Baloninua,  P.  Licinlus  Cornelius  Valerian*!, 
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son  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  When  his  father  and  grandfather 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  a.  d.  233,  the 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Caesar.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  was  left  in  Gaol,  and  was  pat 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
by  Postumus  in  269,  being  about  1  ?  rears  old. 

"  SalordOrum  (Soleure  or  Solotkmrn\  a  town  of 
the  Helvetii  on  the  road  from  Aventicum  to 
Vindonissa,  was  fortified  by  the  Roman  a  about 
a.  n.  350. 

8alsum  Flumen,  a  tributary  of  the  Baetia  in 
llispania  Baetica,  between  Attogua  and  AttubU. 

Sal  vi  an  US,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  5  th  century,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Treves, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.  The  following  works 
of  Sal  nan  us  are  still  extant :  —  1.  Advert**  Avo- 
riliam  Libri  IV.  ad  Ecdesiam  Cuiholicu/n,  pul>- 
lished  under  the  name  of  Timotheus,  about  A.  n. 
440.  2.  De  Providentia  a  dt  Ovbernati-jm  Dei  et 
de  J *sto  Dei  praesetttujue  Judicio  Libri,  written  du- 
ring the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  Roman 
empire,  451—455.  3.  Eputoiae  IX~,  addressed 
to  friends  upon  familiar  topics.  The  best  edition 
of  these  works  is  by  Balusius,  8 to.  Paris,  1684. 

Q.  Salvidienus  Rufua,  one  of  the  early  friends 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  B.  c.  42.  In 
the  Perusinian  war  (41— 40)  he  took  an  active  part 
as  one  of  Octavian's  legates  against  L.  Antonius  and 
Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonius, 
offering  to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  de- 
sert from  Octavian.  But  Antonius,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the  treachery 
of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  40. 

Salvias,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tryphon, 
which  he  assumed.  [Tryphon.J 

Salvias  Juliana*.  [Julianus.] 

Salvias  Otho.  [Otho.] 

Saint,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification  of 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers  closely  to 
the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  accordingly  represented 
in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attributes  an  the 
Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense  she  repre- 
sents prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third  sense  she 
is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare  (So/as  ptdJxn 
or  Romama).  In  this  capacity  a  temple  had  been 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  B.  c  307,  by  the  censor 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  paintings  by  C 
Fubius  Pictor.  She  was  worshipped  publicly  on 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  Pox,  Con- 
cordia, and  Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls 
entered  upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  daring  the 
coming  year;  this  observation  of  the  signs  was 
called  angurium  Salutii.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected ;  bat  A  ugustus 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterwards  remained  as 
long  as  paganism  was  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Sal  us  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a  rudder, 
a  globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a  sitting 
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posture,  pouring  from  a  patera  a  libation  upon  on 
altar,  around  which  a  serpent  is  winding. 
Salustlua.  [Sallustius.] 
Salyes  or  Salluvli,  the  most  powerful  and  moot 
celebrated  of  all  the  Lfgurian  tribes,  inhabited  the 
S.  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
Alps.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  Mas- 
silia,  with  which  city  they  frequently  carried  on 
war.    They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
123  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiac  was  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  consul  Sextius. 
Samachonltis  Lacus  [Srm  bchonitis  LacvsJ. 
Samara.  [Samarobriva.] 
Samaria  (Xopdpcia :  Heb.  Shorn ron,  Chaldee, 
Shamra'in  :  lafiaptvs,  '&anap*iTi\s>  Samarites,  pi. 
2afiap«rr,  2a/iap«rTeu,  Sainarltae),  aft.  Sebaste 
{2*ScurHi:  SetttutttJu,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.C.  922),  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.    Its  name  was  de- 
nted from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.    It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
addicted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (about  B.  c.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  also  known  in  history  as  Samaria 
(sec  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heathen  peoples 
from  the  E.  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  settlers, 
being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts  who  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ;  and  Esar- 
haddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.   The  result  was  a  strange  | 
mixture  of  religions  and  of  races.   When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  those  of 
the  Samaritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  offered 
to  assUt  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans.   This  religious  animosity  reached  it* 
height  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the 
son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went 
over  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of 
a  tempJe  which  his  father-in-law  built  for  hire,  on 
ML  Gerusira,  near  Sichem.    The  erection  of  this 
temple  hand  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  im- 
portance o  f  the  city  of  Samaria.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  and  the  Maceabean  princes,  we  find  the 
name  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
province,  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
fjalilee  on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.    In  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Sama- 
ritans escaped  by  conforming  to  the  king's  edicts 
and  dedicating  the  temple  on  Mt.  Geriaim  to  Zeus 
Ikllenius,  b.  c  167.    As  the  power  of  the  As- 
monean    princes   increased,  tbey  attacked  the 
Samaritans;  and,  about  B. c  129,  John  Hyicamis 
took  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerixim 
and  the  city  of  Samaria.    The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  soon  rebuilt.    Pompey  assigned  the 
district  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius 
fortified  the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  district 
to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria, which  he  called  Sebaate  in  honour  of  his 
patron.    Still,  as  the  Samaritans  continued  to 
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worship  on  Mt.  Geriaim,  even  after  their  temple 
had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  capital,  and,  as  it 
grew,  Samaria  declined  ;  and,  by  the  4th  century 
of  our  era  it  had  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  poor  village, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  via.  iMustu-h.  —  As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samarin  extended  from  Ginaea  (Jrnin)  on  the  N. 
to  Bethhoron,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ;  or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a  little  S.  of  Caesarca  on  the  N.  to 
a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim,  running  N.  and  S. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches, 
which  divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  see  Palabstina. — A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Xab/ous 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
acknowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

Samarobriva,  afterwards  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  river  Samara  ;  whence  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (2d^€aya\  a  city  of  Assyria,  2  days' 
journey  N.  of  Sittace.  In  its  neighbourhood 
dwelt  the  people  called  Sam batae  (2a^€dToi). 

Sambastae  (Za^Saoral),  a  people  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Sct-ittun  or  Sehoun  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  has  been  thought  to  preserve 
their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

Same  or  Samoa  ( jd"Tj,  lA^os%  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephallenia.  [Crpallbnia.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of  Cephallenia. 
The  town  Same  or  Samos  was  situated  on  the  E. 
coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  189. 

Samla  (Sopfe :  Khaiafa\  a  town  of  Elis  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Oiympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadel  called  Samlcum 
(2o/ukoV),  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arena. 

Saminthua  (SaMirfoi :  nr.  Pkiklia),  a  place  in 
Argolis,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

8  am  n  I  urn  (Samnites,  more  rarely  Samnitae,  pi.), 
a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lncania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The 
Samnites  were  nn  o  if  shoot  of  the  Sabiiics,  who 
emigrated  from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Samnium.  [Sabinl]  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  language 
they  adopted  ;  for  we  find  at  a  later  time  that  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a 
country  marked  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  mats  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  Mate*?,  which 
stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the  Apennines. 
The  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  6000  feet. 
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The  2  mo*t  important  tribe*  of  the  Samnites  worn 
the  Candlni  and  Pentri,  of  whom  the  former  occu- 
pied the  S.  side,  mid  the  latter  the  N.  tide  of  the 
Matesc.  To  the  Caudini  belonged  the  towns  of 
Allifae,  Telesia,  and  Beneventura  ;  to  the  Pentri, 
those  of  Aescrnia,  Bovianum,  and  Sepinum.  Be* 
sides  theae  2  chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  and  to  whrm 
the  town  of  Anfidena  belonged;  and  of  the  Hirpint, 
who  dwelt  SE.  of  the  Caudini,  but  who  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Samnitcs. 
The  Samnites  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  love  of  freedom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania  ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to 
the  Romans  fur  assistance  against  the  Samnites, 
that  war  broke  out  between  the  2  peoples  in  B.  c 
34  3.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom  they  had 
yet  encountered  in  Italy;  and  the  war,  which  com- 
menced in  343,  was  continued  with  few  inter* 
motions  for  the  space  of  53  years.  It  was  not  till 
290,  when  all  their  bravest  troops  had  fallen,  and 
their  country  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every 
direction  by  the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnitcs 
sued  for  peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Home.  They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of 
freedom;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (90), 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted,  they 
still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil  war  between 
Marios  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recovering 
their  independence ;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (82),  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants  sold  aa  slaves,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  Roman  colonists. 

S&mos  or  Sam  us  (Sdfu* :  Sdfuot,  Saxnius :  Grk. 
SumOj  Turk.  Sutam  Adasri),  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  E.  promontory 
Posidium  (C.  Colonna)  with  the  W.-most  spur  of 
M.  Mycale,  Pr.Trogilium  (C.  &  Maria).  This  strait, 
which  is  little  more  than  3-4 ths  of  a  mile  wide, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycalb.  The 
island  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  E.  to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  for 
latins  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  moun- 
tain :  and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Samothrace,  i.  e.  the 
Thmcian  Samoa.  The  circumference  of  the  island 
is  about  80  miles.  It  was  and  is  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  are  indicated  by  its  ancient 
names,  Dryusa,  Anthem  ora,  Melamphyllus  and 
Cypari&aia.  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  and 
the  residence  of  their  first  king,  Ancaeus;  and  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and 
by  Ionians  from  Epidaurua.  In  the  earliest  histo- 
rical records,  we  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy.  Thu- 
cydides  tells  us  that  the  Samians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early  acquired 
such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  obtaining  possession 
of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  founded 
many  colonies;  among  which  were,  Bisanthe  and 
Perinthiu,  in  Thrace  ;  Celendcris  and  Nagidus,  in 
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Cilicia ;  Cydonin,  in  Crete  ;  Dieaenrebia  (Pnteolf)- 
in  Italy ;  and  Zancle  (Measana),  in  Sicily.  Aft*r 
a  transition  from  the  state  of  an  heroic  monarchy, 
through  an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
so-called  tyrants,  Polycratbs  (b.  c.  532),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendour  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  and  Samos  would  probably  have  become  the 
mistress  of  the  Aegean,  but  for  the  murder  of 
Polycratcs.    At  this  period  the  Samians  had  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and  they 
obtained  from  Amasis  the  privilege  of  a  separate 
temple  at  Naucratis.    Their  commerce  extend ed 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  partly  through  their 
relations  with  Cyrene,  and  also  by  means  of  a 
settlement  which  they  effected  in  one  of  the  Oas.**, 
7  days'  journey  from  Thebes.    The  Samians  now 
became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a  brief  in- 
terval at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  th«5 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  made  them  independent, 
&  c.  479.    They  now  joined  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy, of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B  c.  440,  when  an  opportunity  arose  for 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  depriving 
them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected  by  Perides 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  9  months*  duration. 
(For  the  details  see  the  histories  of  Greece.)  In 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  Samos  held  firm  to  Athens 
to  the  last;  and,  in  the  history  of  the  latter  port  of 
that  war,  the  island  becomes  extremely  important 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  exiled  democraticnl 
party  of  the  Athenians.   Transferred  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  405,  it  was  soon 
restored  to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidus,  394  ;  but 
went  over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.    Soon  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes  ;  but  it  was  recovered  by 
Timotheus  for  Athens.    In  the  Social  war,  th«* 
Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rhodians,  and 
Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000  de- 
rnchi,  a  u  352.    After  Alexander's  death,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas,  323;  but 
restored  to  them  by  Polysperchon,  319.    In  the 
subsequent  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather 
nominally  than  really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian 
kingdom :  we  find  it  engaged  in  a  Ions  contest 
with  Priene  on  a  question  of  boundary,  which  was 
referred  to  Antiochus  II.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Roman  senate.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was 
taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Philip,  and  lastly 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  b.c.200.  In  the  Syrian  war, 
the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochns  the  Great 
against  Rome.    Little  further  mention  is  made  of 
Samos  till  the  time  of  Mithridates,  with  whom  it  took 
part  in  his  first  war  against  Rome,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  b.  c.  84.    Mean  while  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  pirates.    Its  prosperity  was  partiaily 
restored  under  the  propraetorship  of  Q.  Cicero,  B-C 
62,  but  still  more  by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  32,  and  afterwards  of  Oetavianus, 
who  made  Samos  a  free  state.    It  was  favoured  by 
Caligula,  but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  as 
the  2nd  century,  although  its  departed  glory  is 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  emperor  iJecius,  by 
the  inscription  on  its  coins,  %*puvv  vptbrwr  'lurias. 
—  Samos  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  chief 
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and  art.  In  very  early  tinea,  there  was  a  native 
(school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Khoe- 
cus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  invention  of 
casting  in  metal.  [Rhobcus,  Tklxclks,  Th sodo- 
ku*.] In  the  hands  of  the  same  school  archi- 
tecture flourished  greatly;  the  Heraeum,  one  of 
the  finest  of  Greek  temples,  was  erected  in  a  marsh, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  Samoa ;  and  the  city 
itself,  especially  under  the  government  of  Poly- 
crates,  was  furnished  with  other  splendid  works, 
among  which  was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a 
mountain.  Samian  architects  became  famous  also 
beyond  their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Man- 
drocles,  who  constructed  Dariua'e  bridge  over  the 
Bosporus.  In  painting,  the  island  produced  Calli- 
phon,  Theodoras,  Agatharchus,  and  Timanthes. 
Its  potten'  was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  In  literature,  Samoa  was  made  illustrious 
by  the  poets  Asius,  Cboerilus,  and  Aeschrion ;  by 
the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus;  and 
by  the  historians  Pogaeus  and  Duris. — Thecapiuil 
city,  also  called  Samoa,  stood  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Trogilium,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbour,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings,  among 
which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples, 
the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  tho  theatre,  and 
a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Samoa  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  nre  so  con- 
siderable as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced  :  there 
nre  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the 
theatre  and  nqueduct.  The  Heraeum  already 
mentioned,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  early 
specimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and 
as  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Hera  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2  miles  W.  of  the 
city.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Hhoecus  and  his 
sons.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  re- 
built, probably  in  the  time  of  Polycratea.  This 
second  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastvle 
dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plundered, 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then 
by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonius.  Nothing 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  foundations  and  a 
single  capital  and  base. 

SamSsata  (tu  t<m6aara  :  2afu><raT»ilf,  Samosa- 
tensis :  SomeimU\  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Commagene,  in  the  N.  of 
Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
N.W.  of  Edeaaa.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a 
frontier  post  against  Osroene.  In  the  1st  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Com- 
magene. It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  history,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  as 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
3rd  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  heap 
of  ruins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

Samothrace  (lauoepaK-rj,  Za,m>fy>$*/a,  Ep.  V 
5dVio»  BpTjiVclrj:  1ap.69(x^tm :  SanaAhmkt),  a  small 
island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  fmm  which  it  was 
38  miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Sadcc,  from  which  Homer  says 
that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Somothrace  bore  various 
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names  in  ancient  timet.  It  is  aiid  to  have  been 
ailled  Melite,  Saonnesus,  Lcucosia,  and  more  fre- 
quently Dardania,  from  Dardanua,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Homer 
calls  the  island  simply  Soroos;  sometimes  the 
Thracian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  from  Samoa  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Sam oth race  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  [Cabiri],  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  religious  mysteries,  which  were  some 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island ;  and  they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down 
to  a  very  late  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  his  wife  Olympias  were  initiated  in  them. 
The  political  history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little 
importance.  The  Samothracians  fought  on  the 
aide  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Sal  amis  •  and  at 
this  time  they  possessed  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land a  few  places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrbion,  Me*nm- 
bria,  and  Tempyra.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Samothrace  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  tied 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sampsiceramua,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
Cn.  Pompeius. 

Sanchuniathon  (layxpuvtAB**),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  A  conaideroble  fragment  of  the 
translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Euaebiua  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Praejtaraiio  Evangdica.  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by  the 
learned  respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  work  of  Sanchuniathon ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  modern  scholars,  that  the  work 
was  a  forgery  of  Philo.  Nor  ia  it  difficult  to  aee  with 
what  object  the  forgery  waa  executed.  Philo  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Eube- 
merua,  that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kings, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became  wor- 
shipped as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  doc- 
trine Philo  applied  to  the  religious  system  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statements, 
he  pretended  that  they  were  taken  from  an  an- 
cient Phoenician  writer.  Sanchuniathon,  he  says, 
waa  a  native  of  Bcrytus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalua,  king  of 
Berytus.  The  fragments  of  this  work  havo  been 
published  separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.  1826. 
In  1835  a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire 
translation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished by  Wagenfeld,  Bremae,  1837.  It  was  at 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  ia  now  universally 
agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

Sancus,  Bongos,  or  8emo  Sancus,  a  Roman 
divinity,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Sabine  god, 
and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Dius  Fid i us. 
The  name,  which  ia  etymotogically  the  same  as 
Sanctum,  and  connected  with  Savcire,  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  belief,  and  characterises  Sancus  aa  a  divi- 
nity presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal,  oppoaite  that  of 
Quirinua,  and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from 
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him  the  name  of  Samqualu  porta.  This  sanctuary 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Dim  Fidius,  which  was 
consecrated  B.  c.  465  by  Sp.  Pootnmius,  but  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarquinius  Superbua. 

Bandrocottui  (1at>lp6*orrQi\  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  OTer  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a  man  of  mean 
origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleucus,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  expedition ; 
for,  in  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  mo- 
narch*, Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisos.  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants,  Megasthenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucus.  [Mrgasthbnbs.]  San- 
drocottus is  probably  the  same  as  the  Chatidrayujita 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gup  ta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindu  drama,  entitled 
Mudra  fiakshasa,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sangarius,"  Sangiria,  or  Bagirii  (layydptos, 
lAyyaptt,  JLiypayos  :  Sakariyek\  the  largest 
river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source 
in  a  mountain  called  Adorcus,  near  the  little  town 
of  San^ia,  on  the  borders  of"  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
whence  it  flowed  first  N.  through  Galatia,  then 
W.  and  N.  VV.  through  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  E.  boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Heraclea,  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Thym- 
bres  or  Thymbrus,  the  Bathys,  and  the  Gal  I  us, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

8angla.    [Sangarius.  J 

Saunlo,  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  tantia,  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zanni 
(hence  our  Zamy). 

Bannyrlon  (lavrvplttr),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

Santones  or  Santoni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a  free  people.  Their  chief  town  waa  Me- 
diolanum,  after  wards  Santones  (Saxntes).  Their 
country  produced  a  species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

8aoc5raa.  [Mascas.] 

Sapaei  (Sawatot,  Idwauu),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mt.  Pangaeus,  between  the  lake  Bistonis 
and  the  coast 

Baphar,  8apphar,  or  Taphar  (2d<pap  or' Atpap. 
Zdwtpap,  T&tpapov.  Dha/ar%  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  8.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  Africa 
(C.  Gnardafui\  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
meritae,  a  part  of  which  tribe  bore  the  name  of 
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8apis  (Surio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Cisalpiun, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Fo  and  the 
A  tenuis. 
Sapor.  [Sassanidak.] 
Bappho  (2artp4,  or,  in  her  own  Aeolic  dialect, 
Vd-rtpa),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Aeolian 
school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  being  the  other), 
was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some  said,  if 
K re sos  in  Lesbos.  Her  father's  name  was  Scs- 
mandronymus,  who  died  when  she  was  only  < 
years  old.  She  had  3  brothers,  Charaxus,  Lariehat, 
and  Eurigiua.  Charaxus  was  violently  upbraided 
by  bis  sister  in  a  poem,  because  he  bwame  io 
enamoured  of  the  courtezan  Rhodopis  r»t  Naucraui 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  slavery  st  so 
immense  price.  [Charaxus.]  Sappho  was  con- 
temporary with  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pittarui. 
That  she  was  not  only  contemporary,  bat  lived  in 
friendly  intercourse,  with  Alcaeus,  is  shown  by 
existing  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the 
events  of  her  life  we  have  no  other  information 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  sad 
in  Ovid  (Her.  xv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Mytil«o< 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger,  between 
604  and  592  ;  and  the  common  story  that  being  in 
love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her  love  unrequited, 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  This 
story  however  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
later  times.  The  name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  is 
one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connect 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Mytilene 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  ffmale 
literary  society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  rert 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion  and  gallantry.  Modern 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  all  re* 
proach  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragraenu 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  without  being  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female,  who  could 
write  such  poetry,  could  not  be  the  pare  sad 
virtuous  woman,  which  her  modern  apologists  pre- 
tend. Of  her  poetical  genius  however  there  cannot 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her 
poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  icdutk*  of 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon,  that  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he  died. 
Her  lyric  poems  formed  9  books,  but  of  the»e  only 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most  im- 
portant is  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  ot 
which  we  perhaps  possess  the  whole.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  N*"* 
Berol,  1827. 

Barancae,  Barangae  or  ea  (Sa^dyy*1*  2fl/M')r* 
•year,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

Saravna  (Saar\  a  small  river  in  Gaul,  flowing 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank.  ,  , 

Bardanapalus  (2<^oWiraAoi),  the  last  km?  d 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness  and  effeminacy.  «.« 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  sny  'j 
subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and  sorroun^ 
by  concubines.  At  length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Me- 
dia, and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Chaldean 
priests,  resolved  to  renounce  allegiance  to  ««D* 
ch,  and  advanced  at  the  head  at 
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a  formidable  army  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a 
iiuldcn  the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  twice 
defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he 
sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  be  had 
constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
himself  and  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias, which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers  and  chronologisu.  The  death  of  Sardana- 
palus and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed 
jl  c,  876.  Modern  writers  however  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
must  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely  appears 
at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
San don,  who  was  worshipped  extensively  in  Asia, 
both  as  an  heroic  and  a  female  divinity.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Herodotus  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Herodotus  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medea  from  the 
Assyrians  about  710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
kingdom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Me- 
dian  king  Cyaxarea,  about  606.  Further,  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Pul,Tiglath-pileser,  Shnlmancser,  and  Sennacherib, 
appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who,  not 
contented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  those 
of  Ctesias,  modern  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
syrian kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
which  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is 
a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  We  have  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire,  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sardemisus,  a  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
S.-wards  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
as  far  as  Phaselia  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  chain  called  Climax.  It  divided  the 
district  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardine  (SopoV  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  N.  of 
the  Hennas,  near  Cyme.  The  town  of  Neontkhos 
was  built  on  its  side. 

Sard!  [SaaomiA.] 

Sardinia  (tJ  Zafiiei  or  laptwv,  G.  1apo6vot, 
D.  2opfo?,  A.  lapov :  subsequently  SapoWta, 
Zapiafia,  or  Zapojjvla  :  2af>5yor,  1ap&6notn  2.ap 
Sudor,  Sardus:  Sardinia),  a  large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, is  in  shape  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, upwards  of  1 40  nautical  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands  and  this  opinion,  though 
usually  considered  an  error,  is  now  found  to  be 
correct ;  since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily.  Sardinia 
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Italy,  and  Africa.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Sardiu  pater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Ieintua  ('lx*ov<ra)  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  SandaUotu 
(2ayta\t£mi)  from  its  likeness  to  a  sandal.  A  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surface.  These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Insani  Montes,  a  name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  or 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills ;  but  this  part  of  the 
bland  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Termus  (Termo)  in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsus 
(Oristauo)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  river  in  the 
island),  and  the  Flun.en  Sacrum  (Uras)  and  the 
Saeprus  (Flumendoto)  on  the  E.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  island  were :  on  the  N.  coast,  Tibula  (Porte 
Folio)  and  Turris  Libyssonia ;  on  the  S.  coast.  Sulci 
and  Caralis  (Cagliari);  on  the  E.  coast,  Olbia  ;  and 
in  the  interior,  Cornus  (Cometo)  and  Nora  (A'arn). 
—  Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island  produced  a  great 
quantity  of  corn,  of  which  a  large  quantity  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among  the  products  of 
the  island  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sar~ 
donioa  Aerio,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ato 
of  it.  These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain  ;  hence  the  well-known 
ristu  SirdotiicuM.  No  plant  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  a  piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  find 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  XapMyiot  ytKms,  which 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  Sardinia,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  aalpetv,  M  to  grin.** 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sardinia 
was  iu  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a  breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat, 
called  musmonet.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  clotbea,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  Pelliti  and  Mustrucati. 
Sardinia  also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  on 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  —  The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race 
the  original  inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  in- 
formed  ;  but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  island  nt 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  said  to 
have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.  The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  Iolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  from  him  a  tribe  in  the  island,  called  Iolai 
('IdAoot,  'Io\d«ioi,  'lokatts),  or  //tenses  (*lAit7<), 
derived  their  name.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name 
is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of  Iliola,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  coast.   We  also  find  in  the 
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island  Cor  si,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Corsica, 
and  Balariy  who  were  probably  descendants  of 
the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  revolted  from  the  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mountains. 
At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became  merged 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Bardi,  although, 
even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  under  distinct  names. 
The  Sardi  are  described  as  a  rude  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  —  Sardinia 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b.  c.  500, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  promised 
Darius  that  he  would  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in 
their  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  dangerous  war  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
in  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  b.  c  238. 
It  was  now  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a  praetor ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  and  numerous 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  submit  ted  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that 
so  many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  Sardi  ve- 
na Ips,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com- 
modity. In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sardinia  continued  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  5th  century, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardis  or  Bardes  (al  lipiut,  Ion.  IdpSns,  con- 
tracted idptls :  2<fpS<of,  SapSidWs,  Ion.  "iapi^v6t, 
Sardianus :  Sari,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Pac  tolas,  30  stadia 
(3  geog.  miles)  8.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty  precipitous  rock, 
forming  an  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
the  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  M.  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of  Oyges. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascribed  to  Meles, 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  and  contained  the  palace  and  trea- 
sury of  the  Lydian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  down, 
first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Lydla.  Under  the 
Persian  and  Greco- Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance ;  but 
under  the  Romans  it  was  still  a  considerable  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
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by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor's  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7  churches 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  ad- 
dressed the  Apocalype  ;  bat  the  apostle's  Ungual 
implies  that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1,  foil.).  In 
the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the  city  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  found 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Though  its 
remains  extend  over  a  large  surface  on  the  plain, 
they  scarcely  present  an  object  of  importance, 
except  two  or  three  Ionic  columns,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cybele,  The 
chief  of  the  other  remains  are  those  of  a  theatrv. 
stadium,  and  a  building  supposed  to  be  the  senate- 
house.  The  triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  stand 
ing.  The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Gyges  [Gygakus  Laccs],  near 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  seen. 
[Alyattks.] 

S&rddum  or  Sardonlcum  Mare  (to  Sop&pov 
or  iapSdyio*  wtXayos),  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  Sardinia,  separated 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  pro- 
montory Lilybaeum  in  Sicily. 

Sarepta  or  Sarephtha  (idpt<p6a,  Zdprrra,  16- 
O.  T.  Zarephath  :  Sum/end,  Serpkant,  or 
TxarrAand),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Sidon,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  belonged  ; 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  2  miracles  of  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xrii.)    It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Bargetla  (Strd  or  Strey,  a  tributary  of  the 
Marosch),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was  situated 
the  residence  of  Decebalus. 

Sariphi  Montes  (t*  2dpt$a  Spn :  Hamrrk 
Mountains),  a  mountain-range  of  Central  Asia, 
separating  Margiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  on  the 
S-,  and  forming  a  W.  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  through  Central  Asia  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Taurus. 

Barmatae  or  Sauromatae  {lap^Tat,  Strabo  ; 
ZaupouArat,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Av*c\ 
E.  of  the  river  Tanais  (Don)  which  separated 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Ssur- 
matians  were  allied  to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  language  ;  and  that 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scy- 
thians with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  the 
Sauromatae  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Caspian  ; 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much  mor^ 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  later  geographers.  [Sar- 
matia]. 

Sarmatla  ( r)  lapputrla :  2of>/iaT<u,  2ai'po/uarcu  : 
the  E.  part  of  Polasxl,  and  S.  part  of  Russia  in 
Europe),  a  name  first  used  by  Mela  for  the  part  of 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  the  Vistula 
(Wisla)  and  the  Sarmatici  Montbs  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Germany, to  the  Rha  (  Voty») 
on  the  E^  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister  (Damube), 
Tibiacus  ( Thau),  and  Tyras  (Dniester),  which 
divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and,  further, 
by  the  Euxine,  and  beyond  it  by  M.  Caucasus, 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  As- 
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ban  is ;  and  extending  on  the  N.  aa  far  aa  tlic  Baltic 
and  the  unknown  region*  of  N.  Europe.  The  part 
of  this  country  which  lie*  in  Europe  just  correspond* 
to  the  Scy  thia  of  Herodotus.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sannatia  waa  derived  inhabited  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  country.  [Sarmatar.] 
The  greater  part  of  it  waa  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribea ;  but  aome  of  the  inhabitanta  of  ita  W.  part 
teem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  aa  the 
Vbnedi  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  Iazyobr,  Rho- 
loxaxi,  and  Hamaxobii  in  &  Russia  :  the  chief 
of  the  other  tribea  W.  of  the  Tanaia  were  the 
Alauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  people  who 
came  out  of  Aaia  and  aettled  in  the  central  part* 
of  Russia,  [Alani.]  The  people  E.  of  the 
Tanaia  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  ancient 
biatory  to  require  apecific  mention.  The  whole 
country  waa  divided  by  the  river  Tanau  (Don) 
into  2  porta,  called  respectively  Sannatia  Europaea 
and  Sannatia  Atiatica  (jj  iv  Evp&nrn  and  »}  tV 
'Ada  2apfxarla) ;  but  it  ahould  be  observed  that, 
according  to  the  modern  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sannatia  belonga  to  Europe.  It 
ahould  also  be  noticed  that  the  Chersouesus 
Taurica  (Crimea),  though  falling  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  waa  not  considered  aa  a  part  of  Sar- 
matia,  but  as  a  separate  country. 

Bannatlcae  Fortae  (a/  lap  normal  wuXai  : 
Pass  of  Darici),  the  central  paaa  of  the  Caucasus, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sannatia.  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Caucasiae  Portae.  [Caucasus.] 
It  was  also  called  Caspiae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a  confusion  with  the  pass  of  that  name  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  Caucasus.  [Caspiab  Portab.] 
The  remaina  of  an  ancient  wall  are  still  aeen  in 
the  pass. 

Sarmltlci  MontCB  (ni  lapuarnca  Spy  :  part 
of  the  Carfiaikian  Mountains),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Germany 
on  the  W.  and  Sannatia  on  the  E. 

BarmatloM  Oceanus  andPontua,  Sarmatloum 
Mare  (Jap.uariicof  ttutaybs:  Baltic),  a  great  aea, 
washing  the  N.  coaat  of  European  Sannatia. 

Barmiaegethusa  (nr.  VacJuiy,  also  called  Gra- 
dtst-hte,  Ru.),  one  of  the  moat  important  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  ita  kings,  waa  situated 
on  the  river  Sargetia  (Strei  or  Strey).  It  was 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
Col.  (jlpia  Trajana  Aug.,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  which  a  legion  had  ita  head  quarters. 

8  am  us  (Samo\  a  river  in  Campania,  flowing 
by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinua  Puteolmus 
near  Pompeii.  Ita  course  waa  changed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  n.  79.  On  its  banks 
dwelt  a  people  named  Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to 
have  migrated  from  Peloponnesus. 

Baron  (Idpttv :  O.  T.  Sharon),  a  moat  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  towards  Caeaarea;  celebrated 
for  its  pastures  and  ita  flowers. 

Saronlciia  Sinua  (lapmtvutbi  tc6\wosy  alaovepor, 
wlAeryot,  and  wsWot :  G.  of  Eyina),  a  bay  of  the 
Aegaian  sea  lying  between  Attica  and  Argolia,  and 
commencing  between  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
in  Attica  and  that  of  Scyllaeum  in  Argolia.  It 
contains  within  it  the  ialanda  of  Aegina  and  Sala- 
mia.  Ita  name  was  usually  derived  from  Sarort, 
king  of  Troezene,  who  waa  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  this  part  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in 
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|  Barpedon  (1ap*rfiv>v).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and 
Europe,  and  brother  of  Minos  and  Rhndamanthus. 
I  Being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Minos  about 
Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Cilix,  whom  he  as- 
sisted against  the  Lycians.  [Miletus.]  He  after- 
wards became  king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3  generations.  — •  2.  Son 
of  Zeus  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a  brother  of  Clarus 
and  Themon.  He  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  but  waa  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by 
the  command  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Sarpedon's  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lycia, 
there  to  be  honourably  buried. 

Sarpeden  Promo&torium  (IcunrnZwla  axpa : 
C.  Lisstin  el  Kapeh),  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34°  E ,  00  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnua.  In  the  pence  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom  waa  fixed  here. 

Sarpedonlum  Prom.  lapmfimvln  axpa),  a 
promontory  of  Thrace  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island  of 
Irabros. 

Sarrastes.  [Sarnus.] 

Sara  (Sar\  a  small  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconenaia,  between  the  Prom.  Ne- 
rium  and  the  Miniua. 

Sarsina  (Sarainas,  -litis  :  Sarsina),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapia,  S.W.  of  Ari- 
minttm,  and  aubsequently  a  Roman  municipium, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautua. 

Sams  (i  Xdpoi  :  Seihan),  a  considerable  river 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  flows  S. 
past  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receivea  a  W.  branch  that  haa  run  nearly  parallel 
to  it ;  and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  in  a  winding  course,  it  fails  into  the  sea  a 
little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnua,  and  S.  E.  of 
Tarsus.  Xcnophon  gives  3  plethra  (303  feet)  for 
I  its  width  at  its  mouth. 

Saso  or  Sasonia  Insula  (Sa$eno,Sassnna,Sassa), 
a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coaat  of  Illyrin,  N.  of 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  much  frequented 
by  pirates. 

Saspires,  or  -i,  or  Saplres  (Sdowcipcr,  2aowci- 
pol,  2d*«p«f,  Idrxtipts),  a  Scythian  people  of 
Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media,  in  an  inland 
position  (i.  e.  in  Armenia)  according  to  Herodotus, 
but,  according  to  others,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Euxine. 

Sassanldaa,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  226  to  a.  d.  651. 
1.  Artaxerxes  (the  Ardiahir  or  Ardshir  of  the 
Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
aauidae,  reigned  a.  d.  226 — 240.  He  waa  a  son 
of  one  Dabck,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sassan,  perhaps  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
6ince  his  royal  descendants  chose  to  call  themselves 
after  him.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  army  of  Artabanua,  the  king  of  Par  thia, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge 
in  revolt.  He  obtained  assistance  from  several 
grandees,  and  having  met  with  success, 
the  throne  on  the  plea  of  beiug  descended 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  t 
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Cyras.  The  people  warmly  supported  hie  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated,  in  a  decisive  battle  ;  and  Artazerzes 
thereupon  assnmed  the  pompous,  but  national  title 
of  **  King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  legislative 
acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The  reigning 
branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae  was  exterminated, 
but  some  collateral  branches  were  suffered  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Persian  grandees, 
who,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a  sort  of  senate. 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Artazerzes  demanded  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all 
those  portions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be- 
longed to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  KgypL  An  immediate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  possessions  which  they  held  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  —  2.  Sapor  I.  (Sha- 
pur),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artazerzes  I~, 
reigned  240 — 273.  He  carried  on  war  first  against 
Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Valerian.  The 
latter  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  After  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taurus, 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His 
further  progress  was  stopt  by  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobia,  who  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  founded  a  new  empire,  over  which 
they  ruled  at  Palmyra.  In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Mani,  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroastrian  religions,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  spread 
over  the  whole  East,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
hanguinary  persecutions  from  both  Christians  and 
fire  worshippers.  —  3.  Hormisdas  L  (Hannux), 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.  — 4.  Varanes  or  Vararanes  L 
(Bahrain  or  Baharam),  son  of  Hormisdas  I., 
reigned  274 — 277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Aurelian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  nttended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  275. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
—  5.  Varanes  II.  (Bahrain),  son  of  Varanes  I., 
reigned  277 — 294.  He  was  defeated  by  Cams, 
who  took  both  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  bis 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (283).  —6.  Va- 
ranes HI.  (Bahrain),  elder  son  of  Varanes  II., 
died  after  a  reign  of  8  months,  294.-7.  Narses 
(Nard),  younger  son  of  Varanes  II.,  reigned  294 
— 303.  He  carried  on  a  formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  The  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galeriua  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (296)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
jwtamiu,  and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the 
second  campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  t«>  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans  hy  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
district*,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia,  the  * 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.    In  303  Narses  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  died  soon  afterwards.— 8.  Hormisdas  IL 
(Hormux),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  303 — 310. 
During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  happened 
regarding  Rome.— 0.  Sapor  IL  Postumux  (Sha- 
pur),  son  of  Hormisdas  II.,  was  born  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  crowned  in  his  mother's 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with  great 
solemnity  upon  the  body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned 
310 — 381.    His  reign  was  signalised  by  a  creel 
persecution  of  the  Christians.    He  carried  on  war 
for  many  years  against  Constantius  II.  and  his 
successors.    The  armies  of  Constantius  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere 
[JcLiANUft],  perished  in  battle;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian  ceding 
to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis,  Singara,  4c 
Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  their  fate ;  and 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  365,  and  the 
following  year.     Sapor  has  been  surnamed  the 
Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused  such 
terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch.  —10.  Arta- 
zerzes II.  (Ardiahir),  the  successor  of  Sapor  I1-, 
reigned  381 — 385.    He  was  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  but  was  not  a  son  of  Sapor.  — 11  Sapor  uL 
(Shapur),  reigned  385 — 390.    He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  with  splendid 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a  Greek  embassy 
headed  by  Stilicho  going  to  Persia.   Owing  to 
these  diplomatic  transactions,  an  arrangement  was 
made  in  384,  according  to  which  Armenia  and 
Iberia  recovered  their  independence.  — 12.  Va- 
ranes IV.  (Bahrain),  reigned  A.D.  390—404,  or 
perhaps  not  so  long.    He  was  the  brother  of 
Sapor  III.,  and  founded  Kerman&hah,  still  a 
flourishing  town.— 13.  TeadigerdL  (  Yexdijird), 
surnamed  Ulathim,  or  the  SlNNBR,  son  or  brother 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404—420  or  421.  Ho 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Arcadiua, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian 
of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  Tbeodosius  the 
Younger.    He  concluded  a  peace  with  A  read  i  us 
for  100  years.  — 14.  Varanes  V.  (Bahrain  \  son 
of  Yesdigerd  I.,  surnamed  GoUR,  or  the  **  Wild 
Asa,**  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  chase  of 
that  animal,  reigned  420  or  421—448.    He  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  with  such  severity 
that  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  within  the 
Roman  dominions.   He  carried  on  war  with  Tbeo- 
dosius, which  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for  100 
years,  which  peace  lasted  till  the  1 2th  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.     Daring  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wara 
against  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  dottia 
for  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite hero  in  Persian  poetry.    He  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with  hia 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rme  again 
from  the  fathomless  pit.  — 15.  Yexdigerd  IL,  >on 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448—458.    The  perse- 
cutions against  the  Christians  were  renewed  by 
him  with  unheard  of  cruelty.    His  relations  with 
Rome  were  peaceful.  — 16.  Hormisdas  III.  (  Hor- 
mux), and  17.  Peroaes  (Firoxe),  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, claimed  the  succession,  and  rose  in  arms 
against  each  other.    Peroses  pained  the  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  White  Huns,  against  whom 
he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.  He 
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in  a  great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
nil  of  his  sons  except  Pallas  and  Cobades.— 18. 
Pallas  (Pallaah),  who  reigned  484 — 488,  had  to 
contest  the  throne  with  Cobades.  He  perished  in 
a  battle  with  his  brother  Cobade*  in  488.  — 19. 
Cobadei  (Kobad),  reined  488 — 498,  and  again 
A01  or  502—631.  The  years  from  498  till  502 
were  filled  up  by  the  short  reign  of,  SO.  Zames 
(Jamas pes).  The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Co- 
bades, whom  he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  Huns,  with  whose  assistance  Cobades  re- 
covered his  throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  bis  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  pence  with  Anastasius  in  505,  on 
receiving  1 1,000  pounds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quests to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain 
his  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted 
war  with  the  Huns.  About  this  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  face 
of  Ctesiphon.  The  war  with  Constantinople  was 
renewed  in  621,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justin  I.  —  21.  Chosroes  I.  (Xhosru  or  Khosrew), 
Mirnamed  Nusiurwan,  or  M  the  generous  mind," 
reigned  531 — 679.  He  carried  on  several  wars 
against  the  Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished 
in  532  or  533,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace 
by  an  annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  Chosroes  was,  that  7 
Orcek,  but  Pagan,  philosophers  who  bad  resided 
some  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject 
to  the  imperial  laws  against  Pagans.  The  2nd 
war  lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annu.il 
tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  cession  of  the  Persian  claims  upon  Colchis 
and  Laxica.  The  third  war  broke  out  in  671,  in  the 
reign  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosroes  died  before  it 
was  concluded.  Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  of  Persia.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the 
Romans  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  large  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
portion  of  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  fur  a 
time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  embassies 
and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  His  internal  government  was  despotic  and 
cruel,  but  of  that  firm  description  which  pleases 
Orientals,  so  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  Persians  as  a  model  of  justice.  He  provided 
for  all  the  wants  of  his  subjects;  and  agriculture, 
trade,  and  learning  were  equally  protected  by  him. 
lie  caused  the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian 
works  to  be  translated  into  Persian.  —  22.  Hot- 
misdaa  IT.  (Hormux),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned 
579 — 590.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father,  but  was  defeated  successively  by  Mauricius 
and  Hcraclius.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  his 
S'ght,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Per- 
sian aristocracy.  — 23.  Varanos  VL  (Bahrain) 
Bhubin,  a  royal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590 — 591.  Un- 
able to  main tn in  the  throne  against  Chosroes,  who 
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was  supported  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  he  fled 
to  the  Turks.  —  24.  Chosroes  II.  (Xhosrn)  Pur- 
wix,  reigned  590  or  59 1 — (328.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hormisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  his  father's  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Mauricius.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Chosroes  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  several  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  campatCnal- 
cedon, opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Heraclius 
saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
provinces  which  the  Romans  had  lost,  but  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Borne  down  by  his  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Merdaxa ;  but  Shir- 
weh,  or  Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  6  years  too  long.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  such  splendour  as  Chosroes ;  and  however 
fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respecting  his  mag- 
nificence may  be,  they  are  true  in  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  —  26.  Siroes 
(Sbirweh),  reigned  only  8  mouths,  628.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The 
numerous  captives  were  restored  on  both  sides. 
Siroes  also  restored  the  holy  cross  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  —  26.  Artfr- 
xerxes  HX  (Ardishir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes 
was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  I  tad 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  —  The  last 
king  was  Teadigerd  HX,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
Abu-Bekr.  Persia  now  became  a  Mohammedan 
country. 

Sassola,  a  town  iu  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tiber. 

Satala  (-ra  SdraAa,  if  XardXa),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Poiitus. 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  325  Roman 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  1 35  from 
Trapexua*  Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it 
was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  been 
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Satarchae,  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Tauric  Chersoncsus. 

Saticdla  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cojaxzo.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonised  B.C  313. 

Batnlftls  (2aT*i©sii :  Tuzla),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing  W. 
into  the  Aegean  N.  of  Prom.  Lcctum,  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaxitus, 

Satrlcum  (Satricanus :  CataU  di  Conco),  a  town 
in  Latium,  near  Antium,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  belonged.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

8aturae  Palus  (Lajo  </i  /W«),  a  lake  or  marsh 
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in  Latium,  formed  by  the  river  Nyinphaeus,  and 
near  the  promontory  Circeium. 

Saturium  or  8atureium  (Saiuro),  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy  near  Tarentnm,  celebrated  for  ita 
hones.    (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  59.) 

8aturnla.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  I  taly  [Italia]. 
—  2.  (Satuminua:  Saturvia),  formerly  called  Au- 
rinia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Cnletra,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Cosa,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans,  B.  c  183.  The  ancient 
town  was  rather  more  than  2  miles  in  circuit,  and 
there  are  still  remains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Saturninus  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Disgusted  by  the  debauchery  of  Gallie- 
ii us,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the  title  of 
emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  could  not  endure  the  sterness  of  his  discipline. 
The  country,  however,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned.— •  II.,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Probus.  He  was  eventually  slain  by  the  soldiers 
of  Probus,  although  the  emperor  would  willingly 
have  spared  his  life. 

Saturninus,  L.  Antonius,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  rcigu  of  Domitian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  a.  n.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Saturninus,  L.  Appuleius,  the  celebrated  de- 
magogue, was  quaestor,  B.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  pie  tie  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Mariu*  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Glaucia,  who  next  to  Saturn  in  us 
was  the  greatest  demagogue  of  the  day.  ottered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and 
Man  us  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glaucia 
carried  their  elections  ;  but  A.  Nonius,  a  partisan 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  chosen  tribune  instead  of 
Saturninus-  Nonius,  however,  was  murdered  on 
the  same  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus ;  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, Saturninus  was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  iKuiishment  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  as  is 
related  elsewhere.  [Mktbllus,  No.  10.]  Satur- 
ninus proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Frumcntaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
coniitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year,  Saturninus  obtained  the  tribunate 
for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
chosen  a  certain  Equitius,  a  runaway  slave,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
was  at  the  same  time  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship; the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
and  C.  Memmius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
was  certain,  and  the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia 
and  Memmius.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
carry  his  election,  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  ruffians  who  murdered  hiin  openly  in  the 
enmitia.  This  last  act  produced  a  complete  reaction 
against  Saturninus  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the 


consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Marius  was 
unwilling  to  act  against  his  friend*,  but  he  bad  no 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compemaW 
by  the  seal  of  others.  Driren  out  of  the  forum, 
Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  the  quaestor  SaiifViiis 
took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  the 
senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol 
with  water.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  all  he 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for  security  in 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles 
of  the  senate-house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles 
till  they  died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanction  to 
these  proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizen- 
ship a  slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeva,  who  churned 
the  honour  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  Nearly 
40  years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  La- 
bienus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirius,  of  having 
been  the  murderer  of  Saturninus.  An  account  of 
this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.  [Rabirius.] 

8atumlnufl,  Claudius,  a  jurist  from  whose 
Liber  SingularU  de  Poenis  Faganorum  there  is  a 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest.  He  was  praetor 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Saturninus,  Pompeiua,  a  contemporary  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  bitter  as  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  historian,  and  poet.  Several  of 
Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Saturninus,  C.  Sentlus.  1.  Propraetor  of  Ma- 
cedonia during  the  Social  war,  and  probably  for 
some  time  afterwards.  He  defeated  the  Thracians, 
who  had  invaded  his  province.  —  2.  One  of  the 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  who  deserted  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  a  c.  35,  and  passed  over  to  Octavian. 
He  was  consul  in  19,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Syria.  Three  sons  of  Sa- 
turninus accompanied  him  as  legati  to  Syria,  and 
[  were  present  with  their  father  at  the  trial  of 
Herod's  sons  at  fiery  t  us  in  B.  c  6. 

Saturninus,  Venuleius,  a  Roman  jurist,  is 
said  to  liave  been  a  pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
consilinrius  of  Alexander  Severus.  There  are  7 1 
excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest. 

Batumi  us,  that  is,  a  son  of  Saturn  as,  and 
accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  of  Sa- 
turn! a  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

Saturn  as,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy  to  whom 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilised  life  in  general.  The  name 
is  connected  with  the  verb  srro,  sen,  satum.  The 
Romans  invariably  identified  Saturn  us  with  the 
Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  former  the 
father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Juno,  dec 
[Cronos]  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  resemblance 
between  the  attributes  of  the  two  deities,  except 
that  both  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  di- 
vinities in  their  respective  countries.  The  resem- 
blance is  much  stronger  between  Demeter  and 
Saturn,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their 
Demeter  is  ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn. 
Saturnus,  then,  deriving  his  name  from  sowing,  is 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social 
order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  agriculture.  His  reign  is  conceived  for  the 
same  reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plenty.    The  story  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
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Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  hilt.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there  stood 
in  aftertimee  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Saturn  then 
taught  the  people  agriculture,  suppressed  their 
savage  mode  of  life,  and  introduced  among  them 
civilisation  and  morality.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  country  was  called  Saturn ia  or  the  land  of 
plenty.  Saturn  was  suddenly  removed  from  earth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  him  in  the  forum.  It  is  further  related  J 
that  Latium  received  its  name  (from  lateo)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnised 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Saturn,  sec  Diet,  of 
Anth.  t.v.  Satuma/ia,  The  statue  of  Saturnus 
was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  probably  to  denote 
the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olives ;  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  crooked  pruning  knife,  and  bis  feet  were 
surrounded  with  a  woollen  riband.  In  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures 
resembling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whose  lower 
extremities  grew  out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple 
itself  was  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and 
many  laws  also  were  deposited  in  it. 

Satyri  (Sctrvoot),  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings 
in  Greek  mythology,  who  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  represent 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  Homer  does 
not  mention  the  Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them 
as  a  race  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work. 
They  are  commonly  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
Satyrs  are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose 
round  and  somewhat  turned  upwards,  the  ears 
pointed  at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  2 
small  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ;  the  older  oues  were  commonly  called 
Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  arc  termed  Satyrisci. 
The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as  fond  of  wine, 
( whence  they  often  appear  either  with  a  cup  or  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of  every  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
playing  musical  instruments,  or  engaged  in  volup- 
tuous dances  with  nymphs.  Like  all  the  gods 
dwelling  in  forests  and  fields,  they  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the 
Roman  poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian 
Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  larger 
horns  and  goats'  feet,  although  originally  they 
were  quite  distinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually 
appear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shep- 
herd's staff,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine  ;  they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
of  vine,  ivy  or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are 
still  very  numerous,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  A  thins. 

Satyras  (Xdrvpos).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  son  of  Sparta cus  I.,  and  reigned  B.  c  407  or 
406-393.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Theudosia 
in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leucon.— 
2.  II..  king  of  Bosporus,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Paerisades  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  311,  but 
reigned  only  9  months.— 8.  A  distinguished  comic 
actor  at  Athena,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 


to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  —  4.  A  dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if 
not  later.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies, 
among  which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writers. 
—  5.  A  physician  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  some  works,  which  are  no  longer 
extant 
Sauconna.    [A  nan.] 

Saufeini.  L  C,  quaestor  B.  c.  100,  was  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Saturninus,  took  refuge  with  him 
in  the  capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his  leader, 
when  tbey  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  Man  us.— 
2.  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  had  very  valuable  property  in 
Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  restored  to  him  through  the  exertions  of 
Atticus. 

Sanld*  Parthaunisa  (2ovX»u  neu>0<uWa), 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaea.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

Sauromatae.  [S^rmatab.] 

Sauromates  ( JovpojidViji ),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most  part  known 
only  from  their  coins.  We  find  kings  of  this  name 
reigning  over  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantine. 

Baverrio,  P.  Sulpiciua.  L  Consul  b.  c.  304, 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites. 
He  was  censor  in  229  with  Sempronius  Soph  us, 
his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  their 
censorship  2  new  tribes  were  formed,  the  Aniensis 
and  Terentina.  —  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  commanded,  with  his 
collengue,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Savo  (Saoae\  a  river  in  Campania,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  S.  of  Sinuessa. 

Savus  (Save  or  Sua),  a  navigable  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  forms 
first  the  boundary  between  Noricum  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  Pannonia  and  Illy  na,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidunum. 

Saxa,  Decidlui,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  Ho  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  after  Caesar^death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  sapporfrhg 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  patron.  He  served " 
under  M.  Antonius  in  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and 
subsequently  under  both  Antonius  and  Octavianus' 
in  their  war  against  Brutus  and  Cass i us.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  governor 
of  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienus  and  the  Parthian*,  and  was  slain  in  the 
flipht  after  the  battle  (40). 

Saxa,  Q.  Voconlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  b. 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  favour, 
when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  Respecting  this 
lex,  see  IHct.  of  An  tig.  $.  v. 

Saxa  Rubra.    I  Rubra  Saxa.] 

Sax&nes,  a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and  Chalusus 
(7Voe«),  consequently  in  the  modern  Holstein. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
since  these  writers  appear  to  have  comprehended 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus 
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680  8CAEVA. 

under  the  general  name  of  Cimbri.  The  Saxones 
first  occur  in  history  in  A.  n.  286,  when  they  are 
mentioned  as  brave  and  skilful  sailors,  who  often 
joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  Oaul.  The  Saxones  afterwards  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  German 
peoples,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe, 
and  the  German  ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  conquered  Briton,  as  is  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Saxons. 

Scaeva,  Casslus,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  lie 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Scaevola,  Q  Cervidlus,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  397  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

ScaevSla,  Mucins.  JL  C,  the  hero  of  a  cele- 
brated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When  King 
Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucius,  a 
young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Porsenna  was  sitting, 
with  a  secretary  by  his  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the 
secretary  for  the  king,  Mucius  killed  him  on  the 
spot  He  was  seized  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
brought  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  hit*  design  to  kill  the  king  himself, 
and  told  hiin  that  there  were  many  more  Komans 
ready  to  attempt  bis  life.  The  king  in  his  passion 
and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a  sacri- 
fice, and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  am  axed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  bade  him  go  away 
free  and  uninjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  bis  generous  behaviour,  Mucius  told  him 
that  there  were  300  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome 
who  had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  bun  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scae- 
vola, or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Porsenna  being  alarmed 
for  his  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  bo 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a  tract  of  land  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Mucia 
I*raia.  The  Mucius  of  this  story  was  a  patrician  ; 
but  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians.*—2.  Q.,  praetor  B.C.  215,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  province,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
years.  He  was  decemvir  sncrorum,  and  died  209. 
—3.  Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.  — 4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  his  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.— 5.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  1 4 1  ;  praetor 
urbanus  136;  and  consul  133,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  bis  life.    In  131  he  succeeded 


SCALABIS. 

his  brother  Mucinnns  [Mucianur]  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Scaevola  was  distinguished  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  l'ontificium.  He  was  aI»o 
famed  for  his  skill  in  playing  at  ball,  as  well  as  at 
the  game  called  Duodecim  Scripts.  His  fume  as  a 
lawyer  is  recorded  by  Cicero  in  several  passages. 
There  is  do  excerpt  from  his  writings  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists 
whose  works  were  used  for  that  compilation.  —  6. 
Q.,  called  the  Augur,  was  son  of  No.  3,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  C.  Laeiius,  the  friend  of  Sripio 
African  us  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  ike 
plebs  128,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  as  praetor  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  the  year 
in  which  C  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  He  was  prose- 
cuted after  his  return  from  his  province  for  the 
offence  of  Repetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Albncios,  but 
was  acquitted.  He  was  consul  1 17.  He  lived  at 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpicius  Kufus  88. 
Cicero,  who  was  born  106,  informs  us,  that  after  he 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  him  to 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  be 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  bis  remarks.  After  his  death  Cicero  became  a 
hearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  The 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded. — Mucia, 
the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Licinius  Crassua, 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  Marios 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus;  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  theQ.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  treatise  de  Oraiore,  is  not  the  pontifex  and 
the  colleague  of  Crassus,  but  the  Augur,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Crassus.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  fxteiuu  mve  de  Amicitia  (c  IX  and  in  the 
de  RrpMioa  (L  12).-— 7.  Q.,  Pontifkx  Maxi- 
mus, was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  as 
an  example  of  a  son  who  aimed  at  excellence  in 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinction.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  aedile  in 
104,  and  consul  95,  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator,  as  his  colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scae- 
vola was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  who  were  under  his  government. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q.  Mu- 
cius the  Augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papirios  Car  bo 
(82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  be  belonged  to 
Sulla's  party.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  by  Cicero, 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Augur,  became  an 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.  The  purity  of 
his  moral  character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity 
aud  fair  dealing,  his  abilities  as  an  administrator, 
an  orator,  and  a  jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of 
the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He 
was,  says  Cicero,  the  roost  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q.  Scae- 
vola the  pontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom  we 
can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic  handling 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  work 
in  18  books.  He  also  wrote  a  Liber  8i*<pUaru 
rtpl  8fwv,  a  work  on  Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  there  are  4  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Digest  This  is  the  oldest  work  from 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and 
even  these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 
Scalabix  (^to<),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on 
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SCALDIS. 

the  mad  from  OlUipo  to  Emerita  and  Bracara,  also 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 
lium,  and  the  aeat  of  one  of  the  3  Conventus 
Juridici  of  the  province.  The  town  is  erroneously 
culled  Scalabiscua  by  Ptolemy. 

Scaldis  (Scheldt),  an  important  river  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  which 
Cue  tar  erroneously  makes  a  tributary  of  the  Mosa. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Tubudtu  or  Tabullas,  which 
name  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  Tabul  or  Tabula. 

Scamander  (ZitAfuurSpot).  L  A  river  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.  — 2.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Tkcms.]  As  a  mythological  personage, 
the  river-god  was  called  X  an  thus  by  the  gods. 
His  contest  with  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
{II  xxi.  136,  foil.). 

Seaman drl us  (ZKafuLySpior),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  called 
Astyanax.  because  his  father  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

Scaxnbdnldae  ( 2xa^£a>WSai),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
between  Athens  and  Eleuais,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leon  t  is. 

Scampa  (2>cdV»a :  Skumhi  or  /scampi),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Greek.  IUyria,  on  the  Via  Eguatia 
between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

Bcandea  ( Zicdvttia),  a  port-town  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was  1 0  stadia  distant. 

Scandla  or  Scandinavia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norwn)',  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  composed 
of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiae.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the  modern 
Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  of  whom  the 
Suiones  and  Sitones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

Scandlla  (Seandole),  a  small  island  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Seyms, 

8cantla  8ilva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquae  Scantiae  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

Scapte  Hyle  (S«wH>  0A»),  also  called,  but 
less  correctly,  Scaptcsyle  (2*airrn<ruATj),  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  opposite  the  island  of 
T  basos.  1 1  con  tained  celebrated  gold  mines,  wh  ich 
were  originally  Worked  by  the  Thasians.  Tbucy- 
dides,  who  had  some  property  in  these  mines,  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  bis  banishment  from  Athens, 
and  here  arrnnged  the  materials  for  his  history. 

Scaptla  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Roman 
tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

Scapula,  P.  Ostonua,  succeeded  A.  Plautiua  as 
governor  of  Britain,  about  a.  o.  60.  He  defeated 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silurcs,  took  prisoner 
their  king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  province. 

Scarabanlla  (Oedrnf>urtj\  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Superior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovio, 
and  a  municipium  with  the  surname  Flavia  Au- 
gusta. 

Scaxdoua  ^SKa^wra  or  Zxdp&vv).   1.  (Star- 
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dona  or  Skardi»)%  the  chief  town  of  Liburnta  in 
IUyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a  Con  vent  us  Juridicua. 
—  2.  (Arbe\  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia,  also  called  Arba,  which  was  the  name  of 
its  principal  town. 

Scaxdus  or  Soordus  Hons  (to  ln&fio*  Spot),  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

Scarphe,  Scorphea  or  Scarphla  (E*d>f*j, 
Sfdp^cta,  Empfla :  Saappsfo,  2«ap<p<«v*,  itcap- 
^«uoj,  Sad^ior ),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
lending  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boagrius. 

8oarponna  {Charpeiptte),  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from  Tulluni 
to  Divodurum. 

Sea  to  or  CatO,  Vottlua,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Manic  war,  b.c  90.  He  defeated 
the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caewu-  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
in  2  successive  battles.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  the  Roman  general, 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  awaited  hint. 

Scaums,  Aemillus.  L  X.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  born  in  B.  c  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a  coal-merchant,  and  left  his  son  a  very 
slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought  at 
first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lender; 
but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in  the 
army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained  some  dis- 
tinction. He  was  curule  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  1 15,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  1 12  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  he  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  as  one  of  his 
legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of  money  upon  both 
Bestia  aud  Scaurus,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Rome;  and  C  Mamiliua, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted 
against  all  those  who  bad  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three 
quaesilores,  who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and  many 
others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus  was 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  his  consulship 
be  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Acmilian  road,  which  ran  by  Pisae  and  Luna 
as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cassias  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Tigurini. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocrat! cal  and 
popular  parties,  Scaurus  was  always  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  former.    He  was  several  times  ac~ 
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cused  of  different  offence*,  chiefly  by  fail  private 
enemies ;  bat  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state, 
that  he  was  always  acquitted.  He  died  about  89. 
By  his  wife  Caecilia  Scaurus  had  three  children,  2 
sons  mentioned  below,  and  a  daughter  Aemilia, 
first  married  to  M*.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  subsequently  the  triumvir.  —  2.  M.,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  his  mother  Caecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The  latter 
sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and  from 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  Scaurua  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
mand of  Syria  with  two  legions.  During  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  80,000  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  360  pillars  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  8  stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one 
of  glass,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  160 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  5  cro- 
codile* and  a  hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome.  In  56  he  was  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mercy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Home  he  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repe- 
tundae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
guilt.  He  was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Pom- 
pey's  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was  con- 
demned. He  married  Mucia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son  [No.  4].— 3.  Younger  son  of  No.  1, 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against 
the  Cimbri  at  the  Athesis,  and  having  fled  from 
the  field,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  his  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence;  whereupon  the 
youth  put  an  end  to  his  life.— 4.  M.,  son  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  consequently  the  half-brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius, 
in  35.  After  the  battle  of  Actittm,  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced,  only  through  the  intercession 
of  his  mother,  Mucia.  —  5.  Mamercus,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a  dissolute  character,  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  14,  when  he  offended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate. 
Being  accused  of  majestas  in  34,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Scaurus,  M.  Aorellus,  consul  suffectns  n.  c. 
108,  was  3  years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Scaurus.  Q.  Terentlus.  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
nnd  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the 
emperor  Varus.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Art 
Gnnmatioa  and  of  commentaries  upon  Plautus, 
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Virgil,  and  the  An  Po&ica  of  Horace,  which  are 
known  to  us  from  a  few  scattered  notices  only,  for 
the  tract  entitled  Q.  Tcrentii  Scauri  de  Orthnprapita 
ad  Tkexvm  included  in  the  **  Orammaticoe  Latin* 
Auctores  Antiqui"  of  Putsch ius  (Hannov.  1605), 
is  not  believed  to  be  n  genuine  production  of  this 
Scaurus. 

Sceleratus  Campus.   [Roma,  p.  650,  a.] 

Scenae  (2<njreu,  i.  e.  the  fori*),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on  a  carud 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  days'  journey  below  Zeugma. 
It  belonged  to  the  Scbnitab,  and  was  evidently 
only  a  collection  of  tents  or  huts. 

Scenitae  (1m)»1rai,  i.  e  dwliert  in  tads),  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Bedawec 
(Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserts.  It  was  also 
applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  likewise 
lived  in  tents. 

Scepsis  (Xrihlris:  prob.  £sfo-  Upahi,  or  Eski- 
Shttptht,  Ru.),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of 
the  Troad,  S.  E.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mountains 
of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Anti- 
gonus  to  Alexandria ;  but  being  permitted  by  Ly- 
s  i  mac h us  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  built  a 
new  city,  called  i)  via  *aVn,and  the  remains  of  the 
old  town  were  then  called  TlaXaurtni+ts.  Scepsis 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  place  whrre 
certain  MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns  were 
buried,  to  prevent  their  transference  to  Pergamus. 
When  dng  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  condition 
they  were  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athena,  The 
philosopher  Metrodorus  and  the  grammarian  De- 
metrius were  natives  of  Scepsia 

Scerdilaidas,  or  Scerdilaedus  (2««/>8iAafJaj  or 
2K«p8(Aa«ooj),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  son  of  Pleuratus,  and  younger  brother  of 
Agron,both  of  them  kings  of  that  country.  After 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teuta  (n.c.  229),  he 
probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her  dominions, 
but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes,  He  carried  on  war 
for  some  years  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  thus  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Horn  ana.  He 
probably  died  about  205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pleuratus. 

BohSdlua  (2x*i">s).  L  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistrophns. 
He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains  were 
carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phocia  —  2.  Son 
of  Perimedes.  likewise  a  Phocian  who  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Hecfcir. 

Schera  (Scherinus),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily  in  the  S.W.  pnrt  of  the  island. 

8cheria.  [Phabacbs.] 

8choeaui  (Jxolww  :  Sxotmfe),  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

Schoenfts  (2xow«  -oiWoi)  L  A  harbour  of 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus.  — 2.  A  place  in  the  interior  of  Ar- 
cadia near  Mctbydrium. 

Sciathus  (iKlaOos:  2*tfW«ot:  Skiatho)*  a  small 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  E. 
of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thesaaly,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  upon  it  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Tbraae. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since  the  Persian 
and  Grecian  fleets  were  stationed  near  its  coasts. 
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It  subsequently  became  one  of  the  ■abject  allies  of 
Athena,  but  attained  such  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  had  to  pay  the  small  tribute  of  200  drachmae 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  wan 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  Athenians.  Sciathus 
produced  good  wine, 

Bcidrus  (SaiSpot ),  a  place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
uncertain  site,  in  which  some  of  the  Sybarites 
settled  after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city. 

Scillus  (ZxtAAovf  -ovrros :  2**AAoi/iTiof,  2xiA- 
Xov<rioi),  a  town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  river  St  linns,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympia.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Elenns  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Pisaeans,  whose  cause 
had  been  espoused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  subsequently  took  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Scillus  ;  and,  although  the 
Eleans  still  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  after  his  banishment  from  Athens. 
Xenophon  resided  at  this  place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Ucingom&gns,  a  small  place  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

Bcione  (Sxiwrn :  2«ciwnubt,  2xtmvivs\  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lenc,  on  the  W.  coast  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  return  from  Troy.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopnnnesian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  CI  eon  ;  whereupon  all  the  men 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slavra,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Plataeans. 

Scipio,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a  stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  family,  because  he  served  a«t  n  staff 
in  directing  his  blind  father.  This  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them 
she  was  more  indebted  thnn  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family-tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modern 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other 
cariosities  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  —  LP.  Cornelias  Scipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum,  B.  c.  396,  and  consular  tribune  395, 
and  394.-2.  L.  Corn,  Scipio,  consul  350.—  8.  P. 
Corn.  Beipio  Barbattu,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
306.  He  was  also  pontifex  maxirous.  — 4.  L.  Corn. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  298,  when  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  lie  also  served  under  the  consuls  in 
297,  295,  and  293  against  the  Samnites.  This 
Scipio  was  the  great  great-grandfather  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal.  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  with  more  certainty  from  this  time.— 
6.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul 
260,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Liparaean  islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
)  7  ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Regulus  invaded  Africa  ;  for  he  was  consul  a  2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  colleague  A. 
A  til) us  Culatinus  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  town  of  Panormus.  —  8.  L.  Corn.  Beipio,  also 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259.  He  drove  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Hauuo,  the  Carthagiuian  commander.    He  was 


censor  in  258.  —  7.  P.  Corn.  Beipio  Asina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with 
his  colleague  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  21 1,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannibal 
was  marching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  Corn.  Scipio, 
son  of  No.  6.  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to  Gnu),  in  order  to 
encounter  Hannibal  before  crossing  the  Alps  ;  but 
finding  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
had  got  the  start  of  him  by  a  3  days'  march,  he 
resolved  to  sail  back  to  Italy,  and  await  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  as  the  Romans  had 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  under 
the  command  of  2  praetors,  Scipio  sent  into  Spain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cn.  Scipio.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  2  armies. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  ;  the  consul  himself 
received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  courage  of  bis  young  son,  Publics, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Scipio  now 
retreated  across  the  Ticinus,  crowed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  gub&e- 
quently  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  resolved 
upon  a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refuse 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Scipio,  whose  imperiuin  had  been  pro- 
longed, crossed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  his 
brother  Cneius  continued  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  21 1 ;  but  the  history  of  their  campaigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemv,  and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by 
the  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  1  bonis,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
shun  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians.— 9.  Cn.  Corn. 
Beipio  Calvus,  son  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  consul  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  In 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Insubriuns.  In  "2 1 1J  he  carried  on  wnr 
as  the  legate  of  his  brother  Publius  for  8  years  in 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.— 10.  P.  Corn. 
Beipio  Africanns  Major,  son  of  No.  8.  was  born 
in  234.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His 
enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  special  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  never 
engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alone,  enjoying  communication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  ho  alleged  the  divine 
approval;  and  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  his 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a  Wing  almost 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revelations,  which  he  asuerted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
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nttended  all  bis  enterprise!  must  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  as  has  been  already  related.  He  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  afterward  (216),  when  he  was 
already  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  was  chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius 
to  command  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  aedite  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsul.  But  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en- 
thusiasm to  take  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (210)  he  took  the  important  city  of  Carthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3  years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and 
l>ecanie  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  ('205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  80  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  partly  through 
jealousy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  was  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africa;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  permission 
of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman 
senate ;  and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  bis 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  his  anna 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Syphax  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
struggle  between  the  2  peoples  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zama  on  the  1.9th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory  over 
Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  not  concluded 
till  the  following  year  (201).  Scipio  returned  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  the 
surname  of  Africanus  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  dic- 
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tator  for  life,  and  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  comitia, 
the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but 
he  prudently  declined  all  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. As  he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  Acliua 
Pactum,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with  Ti. 
Sempronius  Longus.  In  193,  he  was  one  of  the 
3  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  me- 
diate between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginian*  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  at  whose 
court  Hannibal  was  then  residing.  The  tale  ran* 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginian, who  declared  him  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived.  The  compliment  was  paid  in  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter 
had  asked,  14  Who  was  the  greatest  general  ?  ** 
u  Alexander  the  Great,"  was  Hannibal's  reply. 
**  Who  was  the  second  ?"  w  Pyrrhas."  "  Who 
the  third  ?"  M  Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
**  What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
conquered  roe?"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 
**  I  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  ge- 
nerals."—  In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate 
under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus the  Great.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to 
their  own  use  part  of  the  money  which  bad  been 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.  The  de- 
tails of  the  accusation  are  related  with  such  dis- 
crepancies by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true 
history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in  which  it  oc- 
curred. It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  following  is 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  transac- 
tion. In  187,  2  tribunes  of  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required  L.  Scipio  to  render 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  be 
had  received  from  Antiochus.  L.  Scipio  accord- 
ingly prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  delivering  them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate. 
But  this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  hsve  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  his  brother,  when 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augurinus  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and  there  detained  till 
the  money  was  paid ;  whereupon  Africanus  res- 
cued his  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  tribune's 
officer.  The  contest  would  probably  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  tribune,  and  then 
tribune  himself,  had  the  prudence  to  release  Lu- 
cius from  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  em- 
boldened his  enemies  to  bring  the  great  Africanus 
himself  before  the  people.  His  accuser  was  M. 
Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the  accu- 
sation was  brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  came 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  re- 
minded the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
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6f  the  day  on  which  he  hud  defeated  Hannibal  nt 
Z.tma,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to  the 
immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they  would 
grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizen*  like  himself. 
Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  on  every 
heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to  the  Ca- 
pitol Having  thus  set  all  the  laws  nt  defiance, 
Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
his  country  teat  at  Litemuin.  The  tribunes 
wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus 
wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never 
returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his  remaining  daja 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  at  Liternum ;  and 
at  his  death  is  said  to  have  requested  that  his 
body  might  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un- 
grateful country.  The  year  of  his  death  is  equally 
uncertain  ;  bnt  be  probably  died  in  183.  Scipio 
married  Aemilia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemiliu* 
Paulus,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  by 
her  be  bad  4  children,  2  sons  [Nos.  12,  13],  and 
2  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio 
Naaica  Corculum  [No.  17.],  and  the  younger  Tib. 
Gracchus,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  [Cornklia.]  —  U.  L.  Corn. 
8cipio  Asiaticus,  also  called  Aaiagenes  or  Asia 
genus,  was  the  eon  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Africanus.  He  served  under  his  brother 
in  Spain  ;  was  praetor  in  1 93,  when  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Sicily  ;  and  consul  in  190,  with  C.  Lae- 
lius.  The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  and  it  was  only  through  the  offer  of  his 
brother  Africanus  to  accompany  him  as  a  legate 
that  be  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Antiochus.  He  de- 
feated Antiochus  at  Mt.  Sipylus,  in  190,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of 
hi*  accusation  and  condemnation  has  been  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse  at  the  review 
of  the  equites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
late  as  this  time  an  eques  did  not  forfeit  his  horse 
by  becoming  a  senator.  — 12.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Africanus,  elder  son  of  the  great  Africanus,  was 
prevented  by  bis  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  attain.  Cicero  praises  his  oratiunculae 
and  his  Greek  history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the 
greatness  of  his  father's  mind  he  possessed  a  larger  | 
amount  of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  his  own, 
but  adopted  the  son  of  L.  Aemiliu*  Paulus  [see 
below,  No.  IS].  —18.  L.  or  Cn,  Corn.  8cipio 
African  us,  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  praetorsbip,  in  174,  through 
Cicereius,  who  had  been  a  scriba  of  his  father, 
giving  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  — 14.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  a  descendant  of  No.  11, 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul  83 
with  C.  Norbaous.  In  this  year  Sulla  returned 
to  Italy  :  Scipio  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along  with  his  son 
Lucius,  but  was  diamisned  by  Sulla  uninjured. 
He  was,  however,  included  in  the  proscription  in 
the  following  year  (82),  whereupon  he  fled  to 
Masailia,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  His  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
—  15.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus 
Minor,  was  the  younger  sou  of  L.  Aerailius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  was  born  about  185.  In  his  17th 
year  he  accomj>anied  hi*  father  Paulus  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
168.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybius,  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a  later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius, 
and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  hitter  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Laelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  "Laelius  sive  de  Amicitia.**  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  bis  conduct  If  we  may  believe 
his  panegyrists,  he  possessed  all  the  simple  virtues 
of  an  old  Roman,  mellowed  by  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  Greek  civilisation.  Scipio  first  served 
in  Spain  with  great  distinction  as  military  tribune 
under  the  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  in  1 49  be  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa,  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  be  gained 
still  more  renown.  By  his  personal  bravery  and 
military  skill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
mistakes  of  the  consul  Manilius,  whose  army  on 
one  occasion  he  saved  from  destruction.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Polybius  and  Laelius.  He  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
Carthaginians  defended  themselves  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (146).  The  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  and  butchery  went  on  for 
days.  The  fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  tears,  and  anticipating  that  a 
similar  catastrophe  might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
Hector  bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  your,  and 
celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus,  which  he  had 
inherited  by  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, bad  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  be  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  his  contemporaries.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Mummiua,  who 
had  himself  acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic 
luxuries.  In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majestaa.     Asellus  attacked  him 
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out  of  private  animosity,  because  be  bad  been 
deprived  of  hu  horse,  aad  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  acrarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship.  Scipio 
was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a  later  age.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on 
an  emba»*v  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the 
Roman  interests  in  those  countries.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  n*.«iKned  to 
him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ;  and  in  133  he  brought  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Numantia 
after  a  long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  African  us. 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  had 
been  put  to  death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sem- 
pronia,  the  sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  but  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  132,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  sentiment*,  and  when  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribe*  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly 
slain  (Jmr<$  eaesum).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bad  them  be  silent  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  (129),  that 
all  disputes  respecting  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
should  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  law;  and  accordingly  Fulvius  F  lace  us,  Pa- 
pirius Car  bo  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3  commission- 
ers, offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Car  bo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  shouted 
out,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant."  In  the  evening 
he  went  home  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
speech  for  the  following  day ;  but  next  day  he 
wai  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his 
death,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
murdered.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons; 
his  wife  Sempronia  and  her  mother  Cornelia  were 
suspected  by  some  ;  Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  others.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  and  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  general  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of 
a  subsequent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker.  —  16.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  that  is,  "  Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,**  was  the  son  of  Cu.  Scipio  Calvus, 
who  fell  in  Spain  in  211.  [No.  9.]  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  204  as  a  young  man  who  was  judged 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pessinus. 
He  was  curule  aedile  19C  ;  praetor  in  194,  when 
he  fought  with  success  in  Further  Spain;  and  consul 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  Boii,  and  triumphed 
over  them  on  his  return  to  Rome.    Scipio  Nasica 
was  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  a  house  was  given  him 
by  the  state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  more  easily  consulted.  —17.  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Naaica  Corculum,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited 
from  his  father  a  love  of  jurisprudence,  and  became 
so  celebrated  for  his  discernment  and  for  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Corculum.    He  married  a  daughter 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.    He  was  consul  fur 
the  first  time  1 62,  but  abdicated,  together  with  bis 
colleague,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  on  account  of  some  fault  in 
the  auspice*.  He  was  censor  159  with  M.  Popiiliu* 
Laenas,  and  was  consul  a  2nd  time  in  155,  when 
he  subdued  the  Dalmatians.    He  was  a  firm  up- 
holder of  the  old  Roman  habits  aad  manners,  arid 
in  bis  2nd  consulship  he  induced  the  senate  to 
order  the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation,  since 
the  existence  of  such  a  rival  would  prove  a  useful 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maxim  us  in  150.— 18.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Naaica  Scrapio,  son  of  No.  17,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of  the  senate  in  the 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.    He  waa  consul  in  1 3H, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  be 
and  his  colleague  conducted  the  levy  of  troops, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  C.  Curiatiua, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs.    It  was  this  Curiatiua 
who  gave  Nasica  the  nickname  of  Serapto,  from 
bis  resemblance  to  a  person  of  low  rank  of  this 
name ;  but  though  given  him  in  derision,  it  after- 
wards became  his  distinguishing  surname.  In  133, 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-elect  Tib.  Gracchus  to 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to 
save  the  republic ;  but  as  they  refused  to  have 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  **  As  the  consul 
betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey  the 
laws  follow  me,"  and  so  saying  he  rushed  forth  from 
the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate  was  sitting, 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  senators. 
The  people  gave  way  before  them,  and  Gracchus 
wan  a&sassinatcd  as  he  attempted  to  escape.  In 
consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Nasica 
became  an  object  of  such  detestation  to  the  people, 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  htm  on  a 
pretended  mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  pontifex 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quitted 
Italy.    He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Pcrgamum.  — 19.  P.  Com. 
Scipio  Naaica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul  1 1 1,  and 
died  during  his  consulship.  —  80.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Nasica,  son  of  No.  19,  praetor  94,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  Roacius 
of  Ameria.    He  married  Licinia,  the  2nd  daughter 
of  L.  Crassus,  tho  orator.    He  had  2  sons,  both  of 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father L.  Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  therefore 
called  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio  ;  and  the  other 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio. 
This  Scipio  became  the  father  in-law  of  Cn.  Pompey 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in  46.    His  life  is 
given  undt  r  Mbtellus,  No.  15.  —  21.  Cn.  Corn. 
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Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  L.  Scipto  who  it  only 
known  as  a  brother  of  the  2  Scipioa  who  fell  in 
Spain,  Hispallus  waa  praetor  179* and  consul  171. 
— -22.  Cn.  Corn.  Sedpio  Hi*  pall  us,  son  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
all  Chaldaeans  (i.e.  astrologers)  should  leave  Home 
and  Italy  within  10  days. 

Sciras  or  Bcleriaa  (Zxlpat,  SicXnptos),  of  Ta- 
rentum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  burlesque 
tragedy,  which  waa  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  especially  at  Tarentum. 
[Rhinthon.] 

Sciras  (2*ipd\),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a  temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Pba- 
leron,  and  in  the  island  of  Sol  amis.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by 
Pausanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scirus  of  Dodona,  who 
in  said  to  have  come  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  at  war  with  Erechtheus. 

Be  Iritis  (SKtprm),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Scirus  (Saipot), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha- 
bitants, the  Scirltae  (Ijcipirai),  formed  a  special 
division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This  body, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  waa 
600  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
vanguard,  and  was  usually  employed  on  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Bclnm  (iKipwr  or  SKf/pwf),  a  famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaria.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
p.-u*ed  through  the  country,  but  compelled  them, 
on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feet,  and  kicked 
them  into  the  sea,  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a  tortoise,  which 
devoured  the  bodies  of  the  robber's  victims.  He 
was  slam  by  Theseus. 

Scironla  Baxa  (ZKiowvlSfr  Wrpa»,  also 
pdSts:  Dement  Borneo),  large  rocks  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Megaris,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
wai  only  a  narrow  dangerous  pas*,  called  the 
Scironian  road  (n  SKip^n  or  2jc*pu»1i  Sih :  Ktdd 
Skala).  This  road  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

Seirri  or  Sciri,  a  people  in  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  N.  coast,  immediately  E.  of  the  Vistula,  in 
the  modern  Oiriamd  and  SamooitieH.  The  Sciri 
afterwards  joined  the  Huns ;  and  to  this  people 
belonged  Odoacer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 

8cirtonIum  (IttiprT&viov),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

SeirtVl  (Zalprot :  Jiilub),  a  river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, flowing  past  Edcssa  into  a  small  lake  near 
Charrae.  Its  name,  which  signifies  leaping,  was 
derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a  series  of  small 
cascades. 

Bcleriaa.  [Sciras.] 

Scodra  (Scodrensis :  Scalar  or  Scutari),  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Bur  ban  a,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
the  Lacus  Labeatis,  and  about  17  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Illyrian  king  Gentiua.  It  subse- 
quently contained  many  Roman  inhabitants. 

8C0dlTU.  [ScABDl'S.J 


8coedIses,  Scydiasea,  or  Scordiscua  (Zkoi- 
Slatfs,  2*«/W<r<nji,  TjcopSlaxos :  Dassim  Dvyh,  or 
Chamtw-Btl  ItogA),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  same 
range  as  M.  Paryades. 

Bcollis  (1a6\Ms  :  Sandameri),  a  rocky  moon- 
tarn  between  Elis  and  Achaia,  3333  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  E.  the  mountain  Lam  pea. 

Scdluti  (ZaaAorot),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Greek  form  of  Slaet-nie  or  £fetw-«ae,  the 
generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [Scythia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  call  tbem  2xAafi?roL 

Bcolus  (XtwAot:  ZxwXios,  2mwA.i6s).  L  An 
ancient  town  in  Boeotta,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidna  in  Attica,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopus.—-  2.  A  small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olynthus. 

Scombraria  (Wot*),  an  island  in  front  of  the 
bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
harbour  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  $com0ri,  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  const, 
from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their  gamut. 

Scfimlua  Mona  (to  Zko/uo*  Spot),  a  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  E.  of  ML  Scardus,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Ml  Haemus. 

8cdpae  (2*oirat).  L  An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
the  Achaean*,  b.  c.  220.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  and 
he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the  Aetolian s 
when  the  latter  people  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  Philip  (211). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus  were  appointed  to  reform  the  Aetolian 
constitution  (204).  Scopas  had  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  ;  on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  objecL  he  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  be  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Antiochus  the  GreaL 
At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  where 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  he  continued  in 
high  favour  at  the  Egyptian  court ;  but  having 
formed  a  plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  force  the  chief 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.*— 2.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  was  u 
native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
a  family  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished 
from  B.  c.  3.05  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias),  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopas  was  an  architect  and  a  statuary  as  well  as 
a  sculptor.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  A  lea,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  waa  com- 
menced soon  after  a.  c  394.  He  was  one  of  the 
artists  employed  in  executing  the  has- reliefs,  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus  in  Caria.  A  portion  of  these  bas-reliefs 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  single  statues  und  groups  of  Scopas,  the  beat 
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known  in  modern  times  is  his  group  of  figures 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  time  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus.  The 
remaining  statues  of  this  group,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  Ilioneus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a  head  of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yar- 
horough,  which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  of  Scopes,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea,  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  and  Achillea,  surrounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assemblage  of  sea 
monsters. 

Scdpai  (!«©>«;  Aladam\  a  river  of  G alalia, 
falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  E.,  at  Julio- 
polia. 

Scordisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior,  are 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illy  Hans,  but  were 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Celtic 
tribe.  They  dwelt  between  the  Savos  and  Drat  us. 

Scordiscus.  [Scokdisks.] 

Scoti,  a  people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
Picti,  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  them  the   former  country  has  derived  its 

Scotltaj  (Jjcoti'tm),  a  woody  district  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Scotussa  (l.K6rou(T<Ta:  Jjcmowxatuai),  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Thewaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestus,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalae,  where  Flami- 
niuus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
n.  c,  197. 

ScriMnla,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  consul,  B.  c  16, 
mid  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  a.  c.  22.  Scri- 
bonis  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.  Augustus 
married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  was  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  form  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crush  him  ; 
but  having  renewed  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octavian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  marry  Livia  on  the  very  day  on  which 
she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian.  In 
A.o.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  her 
daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
da teri  a. 

Scribonius  Curio.  [Curio.] 
Scribonius  Largus.  [Labour.] 
Scribonius  Libo.  [Libo.] 
Scribonius  Proculus,  [Proculus.] 
Scultenna  (Aworo),  a  river  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  E. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Seupi  (t7*£u&),  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior  on 
the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Ulyricuni,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  kings. 


8cydis8es.  [Soobdisbr.] 

Scylace  (2*uA«Loj),  or  Scylaceion,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  My  si  a  Minor,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympua,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Pelagians. 

Scylaclum,  also  Scylaceum,  or  Seylletlum 

(ZxirAUjrior,  XcvAeuccTor,  2j*uAA^tios»  :  SqmHlaee)y 
a  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  wu 
situated  on  2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Caeciniu  and 
Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Athenians.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Croton, 
but  was  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  Dionysi us 
to  the  Locrians,  and  came  eventually  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans.  1 1  had  no  harbour,  whence 
Virgil  (Aem.  Hi.  553)  speaks  of  it  as  wn>w«« 
Seylaceum.  From  this  town  the  Bcylacios  or 
Scylleticus  Sinus  ( ZKvMrrriicbs  xdAirsf  )  derived 
iu  name.  The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bay 
from  the  Sinus  Hipponiatcs  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and  formed 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Oenotria, 

Scylax  (2#c*Aa{).  L  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaipis  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from  the  city 
of  Caspatynu  and  the  Pactyican  district,  ScyUuc 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.  through  tbe 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole 
voyage  in  30  months.  —  2.  Of  HalicarnaasuA,  a 
friend  of  Pauaetius,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own 
state. — There  is  still  extant  a  Periplut,  containing 
a  brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  by  others  to  the  contemporary  of  Panaetiue 
and  Polybius  ;  but  most  modern  scholars  suppose 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  tbe  father  of  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
about  B.  c.  350.  It  is  clear  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  ;  whilst,  from  iu 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  tbe  cities  founded  by 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed, 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Peripiiu  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  his  Geoprvpii 
Grata  Mtnorts,  and  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
fragments  of  Hccataeus,  Berlin,  1H31. 

Scylax  (2mJAa£:  CkoterUk-Irmak),  a  river  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Pontua,  falling  into  the  Iris,  between 
A  i  mis  ia  and  Gasiura. 

Soylitxes  or  Scylitxa,  Joannas,  a  Byxantine 
historian,  surnamed,  from  his  office,  Curopalates, 
Hourishcd  A.  n.  1081.  His  work  extends  from 
the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811),  down  to  the 
reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniotes  (1078 — 1081). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenus,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1057),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitxes.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitxes  has  not  been  published  separately,  but 
only  the  part  extending  from  1057  to  1080,  which 
has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedrenn*. 
[Cborbnu8.]  It  is  now,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scylitxes. 
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SCYLLA. 

Scylla  (2*i/AAa)  and  Charybdif,  the  names  of 
two  rock*  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  one  another.    In  the  one  of 
these  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  was 
a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter  of  Cnv 
taeit,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog,  with 
1*3  feet,  and  6  long  necks  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  S  rows  of  sharp  teeth.    The  opposite 
rock,  which  was  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
mense fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Charybdis,  who 
thrice  every  day  swallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again:  both 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
between  them.    This  is  the  Homeric  account. 
Later  traditions  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla'* 
parentage.    Some  describe  her  as  a  monster  with 
ti  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  3  heads. 
One  tradition  relates  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beautiful  maiden,  who  often   played  with  the 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloved  by  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.    The  latter  applied  to  Circo  for 
means  to  make  Scylla  return  his  love ;  but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  fair  maiden,  threw  mngic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained 
that  of  a  woman.    Another  tradition  related  that 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Araphi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
monster.    Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon ;  but 
Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
(Aen.  vi.  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.    Chary bd is  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaca,  and 
a  voracious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  sea. 

Bcylla,  daughter  of  king  Nisus  of  Megara,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details  see  Nisus, 
and  Minos. 

8cyllaeum  (5*uAAo«w).  1.  (Sciaifo\  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Bmttium,  Ht  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
was  supposed  to  live  [Scylla].—  2.  (Svilla  or 
Sciyiio\  a  town  in  Bmttium,  on  the  above-named 
promontory.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel.— 3.  A  promontory  in  Argolison  the  coast 
of  Troeaen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Nisus.  [Nisi;*.] 

Scylletlcus  Sinn*.  [Scylacium.] 

8cylletlam.  [Scylacium.] 

Bcyllii.  [Dipokncb.J 

Bcymatu  (Xcvpvos),  of  Chios,  wrote  a  Periea*- 
#»*,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referred 
to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  from  the  Periegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metre,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modern  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedes,  whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Dithynia, 
who  died  B,  c  74  ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Meineke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Scyros  (Sxvpot :  Iniptos:  Scyro),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
pporades.    It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
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and  a  river  called  Cephissus.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgians,  Cnrians, 
and  Dolopians.  The  island  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stones  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Ly  corned  es,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  It  wa<  here  also  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by  Lyco- 
medes.  The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  br 
Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  bis  conquest  of  the  island 
in  b.  c.  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  thescum.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ;  but  the 
Romans  compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  IU6.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

8cythla  (d  Zjrv0i«r«,  h  ZjtuWo,  Ion.  2*v0/n,  if 
■ri>»  lKv*i<*v  x*i(nu  Herod.:  Jirittijt,  Scjfthe*, 
Scjrtha,  pL  2m»0a<,  ScjFthae  ;  fern.  2*v0(t,  Scy"ihis, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
tries at  different  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.  E.  parts  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  TanaVs  (Don).  The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  r  lUxine ;  and  Herodotus,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  country,  and  embodied  the 
results  in  a  most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  book.  The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W.  boundary  being  the  Ister  (Danulx) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  the  S.  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Pal  us  Maeotis,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  TanaVs,  this  side 
being  divided  into  2  equal  parts,  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  ; 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  TanaVs,  and  on  the  N. 
Scythia  was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melan- 
chlneni,  Andmphagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  Jtuama  in  Europe..  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  2kv0<u,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod  ;  but,  in  their  own  language, 
2«<JXotoi,  i.e.  Slavonians.  They  were  believed 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  his 
account  of  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  given  by  Hippocrates  of  their  physical 
peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered, 
from  unknown  antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of 
the  A  raxes,  by  the  Massagetae  ;  and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians. If  this  account  be  true,  it  can  hardly  hut 
have  some  connection  with  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  b.c  640.  The  Scy- 
thians were  a  nomad  people,  that  is,  shepherds 
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or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  but 
roamed  over  a  vast  tract  of  country  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  according  to  the  want*  of  their  cattle. 
They  lived  in  a  kind  of  covered  waggons,  which 
Aeschylus  describes  as  **  lofty  houses  of  wicker- 
work,  on  well-wheeled  chariots."  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry 
exercises  and  archery  ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian 
king  Darius  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country 
(b.  c  507 ),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  retreated, 
waggons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  harassing  him 
with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and 
exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  rest 
Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they  were  divided  into 
several  hordes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  called  the 
Royal  Scythians  ;  and  to  these  all  the  rest  owned 
some  degree  of  allegiance.  Their  government  was 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy  or  chieftainship. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits  had, 
however,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, and  along  the  coast,  luid  led  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Scythia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  mentions  2  ctasses  or  hordes  of  Scy- 
thians, who  had  thus  abandoned  their  nomad 
life  ;  first,  on  the  W.  of  the  Borysthenes,  2  tribes 
of  Jlellenized  Scythians,  caled  Callipiilae  and 
Alaxones ;  then,  beyond  these,  u  the  Scythians 
who  are  ploughers  (Zxvdai  dp*r»jp«i),  who  do  not 
grow  their  com  far  food,  but  for  sale ;"  these 
dwelt  about  the  river  Hypanis  (Bout;)  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Ukraine,  which  is  still, 
as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn  exporting 
country.  Again,  on  the  K.  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  **  the  Scythians  who  are  husbandmen " 
(2*ii0cu  ytttpyol),  Le.  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption '  these  were  called  Borysthenltae 
by  the  Greeks:  their  country  extended  3  days' 
journey  £.  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  river  Pan- 
ticapxs.  Beyond  these,  to  the  EL,  dwelt  "  the 
nomad  Scythians  (rofioosr  Sxvdat),  who  neither 
sow  nor  plough  at  alL"  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  were 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  history  of  these  Scythian 
tribes  there  is  little  to  state,  beyond  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  expelled  the  Cimmerians  ;  their  invasion  of 
Media,  in  the  reign  of  Cynxares,  when  they  held  the 
supremacy  of  W.  Asia  for  28  years  ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Darius  into  their  country. 
In  later  times,  they  were  gradually  overpowered 
by  the  neighbouring  people,  especially  the  Sar- 
inatians,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Sarmatia.]  Meanwhile,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  bis  successors  in  Central  Asia  had 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  tribes  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  iu  fact,  to  the  same 
great  Mongol  race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
same  name  was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia 
denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  from  the  river  Rha 
(  Volga)  on  the  W„  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on  the  E.,  extending  to  India 
on  the  3.  It  was  divided,  bv  M.  Imaus,  into  2 
parts,  called  respectively  Scythia  intra 
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i  e.  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia 
extra  Imaum,  on  its  S.  K.  side.  Of  the  people  of 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  some  names ; 
but  the  absence  of  knowledge  was  supplied  by 
some  marvellous  and  not  uninteresting  fables. 

Scythlni  (Xevffirof),  a  people  on  the  VV.  border 
of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  marched  4  days'  journey.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Har- 
paans,  and  on  the  VV.  by  the  river  Apsarua, 

Scythlnug  (Jxvffivot),  of  Teos,  an  iambic  poet, 
turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the  philosopher 
Heraclitus,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  is 
preserved  by  Stobaeua. 

8cyth5poli*  (SmdoroAjf  :  0.  T.  Bethshcan  : 
Ueimin.  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  E  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  division, 
but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  sometimes 
to  Decapolia,  and  sometimes  to  Coele-Syria.  It 
stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordan  valley,  W.  of  the 
river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Its  site  was  fer- 
tilised by  numerous  springs ;  and  to  this  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  iu  being  the  centre  of  several  roads, 
it  owed  its  great  prosperity  and  its  importance  in 
the  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
under  ttie  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed  population  of 
Canaan  ites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers; 
Josepbus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  aa 
error,  founded  on  a  false  etymology  of  the  name. 
Uuder  the  later  Roman  empire,  it  became  tbe  seat 
I  of  the  archbishop  of  PaUcttina  Secunda,  and  it 
continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  tirst 
Crusade, 

ScythStauri,  Tauri  Scythae,  or  Tauro&c}- 
thao.  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  just  without 
the  Cbersonesus  Taurica,  between  the  rivers  Cav- 
ernites and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the  tongue  of  laud 
called  Dromos  Achilleos. 

Sebaste  ( 2««arrT^=Augusta :  2*€o<xT7ji»©t).  L 
{Aytuky  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Ctficia  Aspera, 
built  for  a  residence  by  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Cappu- 
docia,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  granted  the 
sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  It  stood  W.  of  the  river  Lamua,  on  a 
small  island  called  Eleousa,  the  name  of  which 
nppears  to  have  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
city.  — a.  (SegikJer\  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  N.  W.  U 
Eumenia.  —  8.  [Cabira.]  This  city  wan  aL>o 
called  2*eVsVr«io,— »4.  [ Samaria.] 

Sebaatdpfilis  (2«§a<rrdwoXu:  Tarkkal),  a  city 
of  Pontus,  on  tho  Iris,  S.  E  of  Amasia,  by  snui« 
identified  with  GaXIURA.  There  were  some  other 
places  of  the  name,  which  do  not  require 
notice. 

Sebennytuj  (2f§«VrvTot,  if  XsfcmrruH) 
Kit :  SeMemnout%  Ru.),  a  considerable  city  of  Loi 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Mouth, 
jtist  at  the  fork  made  by  this  and  the  Phatuitic 
Mouth,  and  S.  of  Busiris.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Noroos  Sebennytes  or  Sebennyticua, 

Sobethna  (Maddalena\  a  small  river  in  Cam- 
pania, flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling  iuto  the 
Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  E.  side  of  Ncapolie, 

Sebinua  Lac  as  (Logo  S*o  or  T$eo\  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  river  OlUos  bsv 
tween  the  lakes  Larius  and  Benacus. 

Secundue,  Pompdnlus,  a  distinguished  poet  ia 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He 
w  as  one  of  tho  friends  of  Sejanus,  and  on  tbe  fail 
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of  tKIt  minister  in  a.  d.  31  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Caligula  in 
37,  by  whom  he  was  reloaded.  He  was  consul  in 
41,  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in 
Germany,  when  he  defeated  the  Chatti.  Secun- 
dum was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
wrote  hit  life  in  2  books.  His  tragedies  were  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  literary  compositions. 

SedetinL  [Fdktam.] 

Sedigltua,  Yolc&tlu*,  from  whose  work  De 
Poctis  A.  Gellius  (xv.  24 )  has  preserved  1 3  Iambic 
sennrinns,  in  which  the  principal  Latin  comic  dra- 
matists are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  merit.  In 
this  •*  Canon,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  1st 
place  is  assigned  to  Caecilius  Statins,  the  2nd  to 
Pi.uitus,  the  3rd  to  Naevius,  the  4th  to  Licinius, 
the  5th  to  Attilius  the  6th  to  Terentius,  the  7th 
toTurpilius,  the  8th  to  Trabea,  the  9th  to  Luscius, 
the  10th,  M  causa  antiquitatis,"  to  Ennins. 

Sedullus,  Coellxu,  of  Seville,  a  Christian  poet, 
flourished  about  a.  r>.  450.  Of  his  personal  his- 
tory we  know  nothing.  His  works  are:  —  1. 
Putchale  Carmen  s.  MirahUium  Dirinarum  Li' 
bri  V.,  in  heroic  measure.  2.  Veteria  et  Novi 
Tfttamenti  Col/atio,  a  sort  of  hymn  containing  a 
collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment*, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  dispensations.  3.  //jrw- 
nut  de  Chritto,  an  account  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Christ.  4.  De  Verhi  Incttrntttitme,  a  Cento 
Virgilianus.  The  best  editions  are  by  Cellarius, 
Hal.  1704  and  1739;  by  Amtxenius,  Leovard. 
1761 ;  and  by  Arevalus,  Rom.  1794. 

Sed&ni,  an  Alpine  people  m  Gallia  Belgica,  E. 
of  the  lake  of  Genera,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  modern  Vailais.  Their  chief  town  was 
called  Civitas  Sednnorum,  the  modern  Sim. 

Seduali,  a  German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus,  when  he  invaded  Gaul,  b.  c. 
58.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  cannot  be  determined. 

Segesama  or  Begislmo  (Segisamonensis :  Sa- 
$amo)y  a  town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodigi  in 
Hi  span  in  Tarraconensts,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Asturka. 

8egesta  (Segettanns :  nr.  Alcamo  Ru.),the  later 
Rinnan  form  of  the  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Egesta  or  Aegesta  ("Eyeo-ro,  Af*y«<7T«,  in  Virg. 
Acesta:  'Zytcrratos,  klywrarit,  Acestaeus),  situ- 
ated in  the  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast  between 
Panormui  and  Drepanum.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2  small  rivers,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander  ; 
hence  the  Romans  made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneas. 
One  tradition,  indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  Greek 
origin  ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as 
a  Greek  city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Selinus  ;  and  it  was  at 
their  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
embark  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Sicily.  The  town  was  taken  by  Agathocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitant*, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicaeopolis  ;  but 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and  re- 
sumed their  former  name.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were  cele- 
brated mineral  springs,  called  Aquae  Scgestanae  or 
Aquae  Pinlianae. 

Segeatcs,  a  Chcruscan  chieftain,  the  opponent 
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of  Arminius.  Private  injuries  embittered  their 
political  feud,  for  Arminius  carried  off  and  forcibly 
married  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  In  a.  d.  9  Se"- 
gestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Arminius,  and  other  Cheruscan  chiefs  npatmt 
him  ;  but  his  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Varus 
perished.  In  14  Segestes  was  forced  by  his  trilies- 
men  into  a  war  with  Rome;  but  he  afterwards 
made  his  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  was  allowed 
to  reside  at  Narbonne. 

8egetla,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together  with 
Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by  the 
early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like  the 
two  other  names,  is  connected  with  $eru  and  **/r». 

Segni,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Treveri  and  Kbnrones,  the  name  of 
whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of 
Sinei  or  Sitjnei, 

Segobriga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi^  ia 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  S.  W.  of  Cacsaraugustn.  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  /Vi'eyo. 

Segontla  or  Begun tla,  a  town  of  the  Celtibcri, 
in  Hispania  Tarrnconeusis,  16  miles  from  Caesar- 
angusta. 

Segovia.  1.  (Sffforia),  a  town  of  the  Arevnci, 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  A 
magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still  extant  at  Se- 
govia.—2.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baeticaon  the  Flu- 
men  Silicense,  near  Sacili. 

Segusiani,  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Allobrnge*  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Sequani  on  the  E.,  by  the  Aedui  on 
the  N.,  and  by  the  Arvemi  on  the  W.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui. 
In  their  territory  was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Seguslo  (Sum),  the  capital  of  the  Segusiui  and 
the  residence  of  king  Cottius,  was  situated  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alp*. 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  this  place  by 
Cottius  in  honour  of  Augustus,  is  still  extant. 

Seins  Strabo.  [Skjanuh.] 

Sejanus,  Aellua,  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who  was 
commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Augustas,  a.  o.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands;  and  upon 
his  father  being  sent  as  governor  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  of  these  troops.  He 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  Tiberius, 
that  this  suspicious  man,  who  was  close  and  re- 
served to  all  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus, 
and  made  him  his  confidant.  For  many  years  ho 
governed  Tiberius  ;  but  not  content  with  this  high 
position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
make  himself  popnlar  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
post*  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
and  favourites.  With  the  same  object  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  debauched  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Drnsus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius ;  and  by  promising  her  marriage  and  a 
participation  in  the  imperial  power,  he  was  enabled 
to  poison  Drnsus  with  her  connivance  and  assist- 
ance (23).  An  accident  increased  the  credit  of 
Sejanus,  and  confirmed  the  confidence  of  Tiberius. 
The  emperor,  with  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feast- 
ing in  a  natural  cave,  between  Aroyclae,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  bills  of  Fundi.  The 
entrance  of  the  cave  suddenly  fell  in.  and  crashed 
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tome  of  the  slaves ;  and  all  the  guests,  in  ahrm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting  his 
knees  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  his 
shoulders  under  the  falling  rock,  protected  his 
master,  and  was  discoTered  in  this  posture  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After  Tiberius 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Se- 
janus  had  full  scope  for  his  machinations;  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
sons  Nero  and  Drusus.  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  who  was  almost  more 
than  a  rival.  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself,  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser- 
torius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
nfter  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanu*  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
Regulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
liKuled  him  with  insult  and  outrage.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  fate. 

Selene  (2t\^yrj),  called  Luna  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified  as  a  divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  accordingly 
a  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ;  but 
others  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  Latona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  By  Endymion,  whom  she 
loved,  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  50  daughters ;  and 
to  Zeus  she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as  a 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated.  In  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  are  usually  distinguished  ; 
the  face  of  Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her 
figure  less  tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a  long  robe  ; 
her  veil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent.  At  Rome  Luna  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine. 

Selene.   [CtaorATRA,  No.  9.] 

Beleuda,  and  rarely  Seleucea  (2«Aev«cta :  2c- 
A<v<r«ds :  Seleucensis,  Seleuccnus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  kimj 
of  Syria.  L  8.  ad  Tigrin  (d  4wl  rov  Tlyfnrros 
mraftov,  wpor  Tf-ypsj,  4to  Tlyptos\  also  called  8. 
Babylonia  (3.  if  «V  Ba$vA£r<),  8.  Assyriae,  and  8. 
Parthorum,  a  great  city  on  the  confine*  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  for  a  long  time  the.  capital  of 
W.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctk&iphon. 
It*  exact  site  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  it*  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  De las 
or  Silla  {Diala),  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctestphon  | 
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was  afterwards  built  by  the  Parthian*.    It  eras  a 

little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  Bagdad. 
Perhaps  a  better  site  could  not  be  found  in  W. 
Asia.    It  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  plain  of  those  two 
rivers ;  and  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  all  the  chief 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  traffic  between  E.  and 
W.  Asia  was  carried  on.    In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Seleucus, 
the  government  of  their  own  affkirs.    It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.    It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dour.   Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had  become 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  fixed 
their  residence  at  Ctesipbon,  Seleucia,  though  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  importance,  remained  a  very 
considerable  city.    In  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  had, 
according  to  Pliny,  600,000  inhabitant*.    It  was 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  expedition,  and 
again  by  L.  Vera*,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  when  it*  population  is  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.    It  was 
again  taken  by  Severus;  and  from  this  blow  it 
never  recovered.     In  Julian's  expedition  it  was 
found  entirely  deserted.  —  8.  8.  Pierfa  (2.  Tlwpia, 
d  <V  rii«/rfa,  d  wpb$  Arr iox«f»,  d  wphs  daAaWa, 
i)  iTidaWatraia,  Ru«,  called  Seleukek  or  Kep*, 
near  SuadriaJt),  a  great  city  and  fort  res*  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.  c.  300,  one  month 
before  the  foundation  of  Antiocb.    It  stood  on  tho 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rock*  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria,  about 
4  miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  mile*  W.  of 
Antioch.    Its  natural  strength  wa*  improved  by 
every  known  art  of  fortification,  to  which  were 
added  all  the  works  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing required  to  make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies 
from  the  fertile  plain  between  the  city  and  Antioch. 
The  remain*  of  Seleucu*  I.  were  interred  at  Se- 
leucia, in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  Iu 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the  murder 
of  Antioch  us  II,  Seleucia  surrendered  to  Ptolemy 
III.  Euergctos  (B.C  246).     It  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (219).  In 
the  war  between  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX.  the 
people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  independent 
(109  or  108).    Afterwards,  having  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigrane*  for  14  yean 
(84 — 70),  they  were  confirmed  in  their  freedom 
by  Pompey.    The  city  had  fallen  entirely  into 
decay  by  the  6th  century  of  our  era.   There  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  harbour  and  mole,  of  the 
wall*  of  the  city,  and  of  it*  necropolis.   The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  Sklkucis.  —  3.  8.  ad 
Belum,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
near  Apamea.  Its  site  is  doubtful.— 4.  8.  Trachc- 
Sti*  (ScUfkek  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Cilicia 
Aspens,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river  Calycadnus,  about  4  mile*  from  iu 
mouth,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  cities.    It  bad  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  annual  game*  in  honour  of  Zeus  Olympus.  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendour,  and  wa* 
a  free  city  under  the  Roman*.    It  has  remarkable) 
claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and  literary* 
history :  in  the  former,  as  the  plac«  where  Trajan 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  died ;  in  the  latter,  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Alhenaeus  and 
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Xenarchus,  of  the  sophist  Alexander,  the  secretary 
of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  of  other  learned 
men.  On  its  site  are  ttill  seen  the  ruin*  of  tern  plea, 
porticoes,  aqnedacU,  and  tomb*. —6.  8.  in  Meso- 
potamia (tt'r),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military  history. 
—  6.  A  considerable  city  of  Margiana,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and 
called  Alexandria;  destroyed  by  the  barltarians, 
and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia 
after  his  father  Seleucus  I.  The  Roman  prisoners 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassns  by  the  Parthian s 
were  settled  here  by  king  Orodea.—  7.  8.  in  Caria 
[TaALLaa].  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Paraphylia, 
Palestine,  and  Elymaia, 

Seleucia (2«A.€vk«i).  L  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  between  M.  A  man  us  on  the  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rbestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E.,  the  desert 
on  the  E.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  4  great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apainen,  whence 
it  was  al«o  called  Tetrapolis.  In  later  times,  the 
name  was  confined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ;  Uie  3.  part  of  the  former  Seleucis  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Apameue,  E.  of  the  river.— 2.  A  district  of  Cap- 
padocia.— 8.  A  name  which  Seleucus  I.  endea- 
voured to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  iu  memory  of  a 
voyage  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command. 

Seleucus  ( 2«A«u*-os),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  I.  Surnamed  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  a  c  312—280. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
was  bom  about  358.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
on  hts  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  be  espoused  the 
side  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt ;  but  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  wh  ich  followed,  Seleucus 
obtained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and 
Euracnes,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  support  to  the 
former;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (316), 
Antigonus  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
subjects.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and 
(.'assander  in  a  league  n gainst  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
part  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period,  that  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence.  This 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
determined  by  chronologers  to  the  1st  of  October, 
812.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  defeated  Ntcanor, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  the  conquest  of  Susiana,  Media,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
gradually  extended  his  power  over  all  the  eastern 
provinces  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ox  us  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  by 


formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  joined  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  tho 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  from  Lysimachus  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears  to  hare  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  he 
consigned  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  had  conceited  a  violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After  De- 
metrius had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demetrius 
in  confinement  till  3  years  nfterwarda,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a  friendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
monrirchs,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus;  but  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended  a  friendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  280,  only  7  months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his 
78th  year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects 
originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself,  for  the 
Hellenuution  of  his  Asiatic  empire ;  and  we  find  him 
founding,  in  almost  every  province,  Greek  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  centres 
of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Antioch ia  after  his  father ;  5  that  of  Laodicea, 
from  his  mother ;  7  were  called  after  himself  Se- 
leucia ;  3  from  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Stratonicea,  from  bis  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin  — 
Beroea,  Edessa,  Pclla,  &c. — likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus.  —II.  Surnamed  Cal- 
linicus  (246—226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
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chus  IF.  by  his  first  wife  Lnodice.  The  first  mea- 
sure of  his  administration,  or  rather  that  of  his 
mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother  Ik  re- 
nice,  together  with  her  infant  son.  This  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  In 
order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Seloucus, 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
posed beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  During 
these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof ;  but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled  to  his  own  domi- 
nions by  domestic  disturbances,  he  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which 
he  hnd  lost.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  became 
involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tiochus Ilientx,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself. 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  An  tiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take  re- 
fuge in  Egypt  Seleucus  undertook  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian  I 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  in  a  great 
battle  which  was  long  after  celebrated  by  the  Par- 
thian* n«  the  foundation  of  their  independence. 
After  the  expulsion  of  An  tiochus,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergomus,  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
these  provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed 


by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in 
reign,  226.    He  left  2 


the  21  »t  vcar  of  his 


who  successively 
ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  An- 
tioch us,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great.  His  own 
surname  of  Callinicus  was  probably  assumed  after 
his  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  overrun 
by  Ptolemy.— -UL  Surnamed  Ceraunus  (226 — 
223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The 
surname  of  Ceraunus  was  given  him  by  the  sol- 
diery, apparently  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have 
Wen  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  2 -of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of  only  3 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  —  IV.  Surnamed  Philopator  (187 
— 1 75),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  The  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Koreans, 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed  it,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, and  the  reign  of  Seleucus  was  in  conse- 
quence feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  left  2  children : 
Demetrius,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. —  V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of  his 
father,  125  ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  had 
herself  ptit  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  nt 
hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to  take  such  a 
sup  without  her  authority,  and  caused  Seleucus 
also  to  be  assassinated.  —  VL  Surnamed  Epi- 
phanes,  and  also  Nicator(95 — 93)  was  the  eldest 
of  the  5  sons  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Cysicenus,  who  hnd  laid  claim  to  th«  kingdom. 
But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
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by  Antiochus  Ensebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus  and 
expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refuge  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  established  himself  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
suestia  ;  but  in  consequence  of  bis  tyranny,  he  was 
burned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  in  his  palace. 

Selge  (Sfoyij :  2t\y*fo :  Surk  f  Ru.),  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  independent  mountain  cities  of  Pisidia, 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  Eury- 
niedon,  just  where  the  river  breaks  through  the 
mountain  chain.  On  a  rock  above  it  was  a  citadel 
named  KcaffStor,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Hera. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  inscribed  the  name  Aa««&upMr  on 
their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army  of  20,000 
men  into  the  field,  and,  as  late  as  the  5th  century, 
we  find  them  beating  back  a  horde  of  tiotha,  In  a 
▼alley  near  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains, 
grew  wine  and  oil  and  other  products  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Bellnus  (ScAivovr  -oOtror,  contraction  of  etA*- 
rosn  from  aiKamv  44  parsley").  1.  A  small  river 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  ^2.  (Cratena),  a  river  of  Klis, 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Scillus,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus  W.  of  Olympia^-3.  (  VottUm\ a  river 
of  Achata,  rising  in  Mt  ErymRnthiis."-»4.  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Caicus  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Pergamum.  —  4.  (XsAiroforiot,  ItXivoircrw  r 
nr.  Casttl  ee/rano,  Ru,),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Sicily,  situated  upon  a  hill  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  and  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  from  Megara  Hyblaea  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  B.  c.  626.  It  soon  attained 
great  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Selinus  mu*t  at 
that  time  have  been  very  considerable,  since  we 
are  told  that  16,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  con- 
quest of  the  town,  5000  were  carried  to  Carthago 
as  slaves,  2600  fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  many 
others  took  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
Carthaginians  however  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  Selinus  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  secondary  im- 
portance till  249,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybaeum.  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat  East  of  Selinus  on  the  road  to 
Agrigentum, were  celebrated  mineral  springs  coiled 
Atptae  Selinuntiae,  subsequently  Aijuae  Jxilmdaf  tvr 
Labode*,  the  modern  Balks  of  Sciacca.  There  are 
still  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus.  — 5.  (&fosft'),a 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast  and  upon  a 
rock  which  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Trajan  in  this  town,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
Trnjanopolis. 

Sellaala  (SsAAorfa  or  SsAourte),  a  town  in 
Loco ni co,  N.  of  Sparta,  was  situated  near  the  river 
Oenus,  and  commanded  one  of  the  principal  parses 
leading  to  Sparta,  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Cleomcnes  III.  and  Antigonua 
Doson,  B.C.  221,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

Selleis  ( 2«AA^m).  L  A  river  in  Elis,  on  which 
the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in  mount  Pboloe 
and  falling  into  the  sea,  S.  of  the  Peneus.  —  2.  A 
river  near  Sicyon.  —3.  A  river  in  Troaa  near 
Arisbe,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Rhodius. 
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Selymbrlft  or  Selybrfa  Ofctavjifpfa,  Sba!*?!*, 
Dor.  laXafiSpia  :  2nAi//i60«u'df :  Se'irria\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Thrace,  si  tooted  on  the  Propontis. 
It  wiw  a  colony  of  the  Megariaus,  and  was  founded 
earlier  than  Brxantiiim.  It  perhaps  derived  its 
name  from  its  founder  Selys  and  the  Thrncinn  word 
/We,  a  town.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  its  conquest  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  from  which  time  its  de- 
cline may  be  dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it 
was  called  Eudoxiupolis,  in  honour  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  Arcadins;  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
its  ancient  name. 

Mmechonltis  or  Bamachonitis  Lacus  (2«/ue- 
X«mr is,  Z-'fuxxvyi™  and  nir  Ktpunj  :  O.  T. 
Waters  of  Merom :  Nakr-el-Hulek),  a  small  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  the  highest  of  the  8  formed 
by  the  Jordan,  both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its 
N.  end,  while  the  river  flows  out  of  its  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  vnllcy  in  which  it  lies  is  enclosed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  forming  a  position  which 
bas  been  of  military  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  time*,  especially  as  the  great  Damascus 
road  crosses  the  Jordan  just  below  the  lake.  Ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Palestine  under  the 
Roman  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier 
times,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to 
C  oelesyria. 

Simile  (Sfft^Au),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of  Ino, 
-Agave,  Autonog,  and  Polydonts.  She  was  beloved 
by  Zeus.  Hera,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  appeared 
to  her  in  the  form  of  her  aged  nurse  Berog,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendour  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared  to 
Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  her  re- 
quest ;  but  as  he  had  sworn  to  grant  whatever  she 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  prayer. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  her  as  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  Semele  was  consumed  by  the  light- 
ning ;  but  Zeus  saved  her  child  Dionysus,  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son  afterwards  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  conducted  her 
to  Olympus  where  she  became  immortal  under  the 
name  of  Thyone. 

Se  rami  mis  (2ffU/ra*m)  nnd  Ninus  (NJVof).  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninas 
or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  warrior,  who  built 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  about  B.  c.  2102, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Semi  ram  is 
was  the  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of 
A  seal  on  in  Syria  by  a  Syrian  youth ;  but  being 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  made  away  with  the 
youth,  and  exposed  her  infant  daughter.  Dot  the 
child  was  miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who 
fed  her  till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 
by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
the  name  of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's 
friends  and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quently sent  for  bis  wife  to  the  army,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bnctra, 
whiih  they  had  long  eudeavoured  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she  planned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
walls  with  a  few  brave  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  Ninus  was  so  charmed 
by  hor  bravery  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to 
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mako  her  bis  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
bus  Li  nd  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Dy  Ninus  Semi- 
ramis had  a  son,  Ninyos,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus 
she  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiramis  had  obtained  from  her 
husband  permission  to  rule  over  Asia  for  .5  days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  ca*t  the 
king  into  a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign 
power.  Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of 
Ninus  ;  and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvel- 
lous deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ;  and  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in  a  later  age,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tradition  to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a  tnmb  for  her  husband,  9  stadia  high,  and 
10  wide  ;  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all 
its  wonders;  and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gar- 
dens in  Media,  of  which  biter  writers  give  us  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many  nations 
of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  nu  attack  which 
she  made  upon  India.  After  a  reign  of  42  years 
sho  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas, 
|  and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight 
i  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous 
nature  of  this  narrative  is  apparent  It  is  probable 
,  that  Semimuiis  was  originally  a  Syrian  goddess, 
perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Ascaloti 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence  the 
stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were  current 
even  fn  the  time  of  Augustus  (Ov.  Am.  i.  5.  11 ). 

Semnonei,  more  rarely  Sennfinet,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  powerful 
tril>e  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  bewecn  the  rivers 
Viadus  {Oder)  and  Albis  (EIU\  from  the  Ricsen- 
gebirge  in  the  S.  as  far  as  the  country  around 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  N. 
Semo  Sancus.  [Sancub] 
Semprdcla.  L  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  cen- 
sor h.  r.  1*»<),  and  sister  of  the  2  celebrated  tribunes, 
married  Scipio  Africanus  minor.  — 2.  Wife  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was  a  woman  of  great 
jK-r^onal  attractions  and  literary  accomplishments, 
but  of  a  profligate  character.  She  took  part  iti 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband  was  not 
privy  to  it 

Sempronla  Gens,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  as  tarly  as  B  c  497,  12  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  Sem- 
pronii  were  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  Atratini  were  patrician,  but  all  the  others 
were  plebeian :  their  names  are  Asbllio,  Blabbus, 
GRAtriitK,  Sor  Hi's,  Ti'DiTANirs. 

Sin*  (Senensis).  1.  (Sea»Ww),  surnamed 
Gallic*,  and  sometimes  called  Senogallia,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Sena,  was  founded  by  the  Sertones,  a  Gallic 
peopV,  and  was  made  a  colony  by  the  Romans 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  u.  c.  '283.  In 
the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pomp*  v.— 3.  (grata),  a 
town  in  Etrurin  and  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  road 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  times  of  the  emperors. 

Seneca.    1.  M.  Annaeui,  the  rhetorician,  was 
I  born  at  CorduW  {Cordova)  in  Spain,  about  B.c.  61.  j- 
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Seueca  was  at  Rome  in  tlic  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  that  he  bad  seen 
Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius  Fuscus.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Spain,  and  married  Helvia,  by 
whom  lie  had  3  sous,  L.  Annaeiu  Seneca,  L.  An- 
nacus  Mela  or  Melhv,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan, 
and  AI.  No  vat  us.  Novatus  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Oallio,  upon  being  adopted 
by  Junius  Oallio.  Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Home,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  1.  Controverriarvm  Libri  <fecem,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  3  sons.  The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
litis,  and  I  Oth  books  only  are  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated  :  of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remain.  These  Controversiae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.  2.  Smuoriarum  Litxr,  which  is  probably 
not  complete.  We  may  collect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits :  one  of  them  is, 
tk  Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius  ?  Shall  he 
agree  to  burn  his  Philippics,  if  Antonius  requires 
it?"  Another  is,  "Shall  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean?"  If  there  are  some  good  ideas  and 
apt  expressions  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand  ;  and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  wotthlessness  of  matter.  The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted.— 2.  L.  Annaeus, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  a  c,  and  brought 
to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak  body,  he  was 
a  hard  student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy. H e  also  soon  gained  distinction  as  a  pleader 
of  causes,  and  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a  case  in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41),  Seneca 
was  bani*!ied  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  was  jealous.  After  8  years'  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  mnrricd  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a  praetorship, 
and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a  former  husband.  On  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He  exerted  his 
influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to 
amass  an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was 
not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60), 
but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  senate  in  justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious  propensities  ; 
and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
htm,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  emperor's  cupidity.  Dunns,  the  pracfect  of 
the  praetoriau  guards,  who  had  always  been  a  firm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  63.  His  death  broke 
the  power  of  Seneca  ;  and  Nero  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
taste.  Tigeliinus  and  Fenuius  Rufua,  who  sue-  - 
ceeded  Durrus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian r, 
began  an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than  those 
of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to  eloquence, 
and  his  disparagement  of  Nero's  skill  in  driving 
and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him  ;  and  it 
was  time,  they  said,  for  Nero  to  get  rid  of  a 
teacher.  Seneca  heard  of  the  charges  against  him : 
he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  money. 
He  asked  the  emperor  for  permission  to  retire,  and 
offered  to  surrender  all  that  he  had.  Nero  affected 
to  be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refused  the 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  as- 
surances of  his  respect  and  affection.  Seneca  now 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  and 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to  death, 
though  there  was  not  complete  evidence  of  Seneca 
being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Seneca  was  at 
the  time  returning  from  Campania,  and  had  rested 
at  a  villa  4  miles  from  the  city.  Nero  sent  a  tri- 
bune to  him  with  the  order  of  death.  Without 
showing  any  sign  of  alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his 
weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  learns 
of  philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife  Pom poia  Pau- 
lina, he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honourable  lif*. 
Rut  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with 
him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body  was 
attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ;  the  blox! 
would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  veins  in 
his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive  ;  and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one  another 
suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chamber.  Hit 
last  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  by  persona 
who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  and  were  after- 
wards published.  Seneca's  torments  being  still 
prolonged,  he  took  hemlock  from  his  friend  and 
physician,  Statius  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  effect. 
At  last  he  entered  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he 
sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest 
to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jnpiter 
the  Liberator.  Ho  was  then  taken  into  a  vapour 
stove,  where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca 
died,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romano,  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  misfortune  was 
to  have  known  Nero ;  and  though  we  cannot  say 
that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  truly  good  man,  his 
character  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  that  of 
many  others  who  have  been  placed  in  equally  diffi- 
cult circumstances. — Seneca's  fame  rests  on  his 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  following  are 
extant:  —  1.  De  /ra,  in  3  books,  addressed  to 
Novatus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works. 
In  the  1st  book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of 
Anger  in  his  Ethics.  2.  De  Conto/atiom  ad  Hei- 
viam  Afatrtm  Liber,  a  consolatory  letter  to  hit 
mother,  written  during  his  residence  in  Corsica. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  treatises.  3.  De  Omtolatitme 
ad  Polybium  /,A»r,  also  written  in  Corsica.  If  it 
is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  him  no  credit.  Poljr- 
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bins  was  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudia*,  And 
the  Cotitoiutio  is  intended  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lo&s  of  hu  brother.  Bat  it  also  con- 
tains adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  many  expres- 
sions unworthy  of  a  true  stoic,  or  of  an  honest 
man.  4.  Liher  de  Consolaituue  ad  Marciam,  written 
after  his  return  from  exile,  was  designed  to  console 
Marcia  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Marcia  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordus.  5.  De  Proci- 
dentia Liber,  or  Quart  bonie  virii  mala  aeddatd 
cum  sit  Providcntia,  is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius,  procurator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that 
is  here  discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers: the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  be  intends  to  prove  M  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us."  6.  De  Animi  TrassquiUitaie,  ad- 
dressed to  Screnu*,  probably  written  soon  after 
Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  rather  than  a  treatise :  the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  tranquillity  of  mind  can 
be  obtained.  7.  De  Constantia  Sapientis  ten  quod 
in  sapientem  turn  cadil  injuria,  also  addressed  to 
Serenus,  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
impassiveness  of  the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia 
ad  Neronem  Cactarem  Libri  duo,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  flatterer  in  this  ;  but  the  advice  is  good.  The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
this  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a  sentence  of  execution,  and 
his  exclamation,  **  I  would  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write."  9.  De  BrtviiaU  Vita*  ad  Paulinum  Liber, 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
10.  De  Vita  Iteata  wi  Calliunem,  addressed  to  his 
brother,  L.  Junius  Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  happiness  without 
virtue  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  11.  De  Olio  out  Sccessu  Sa- 
pientis, is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  1 0.  1 2.  De  licne- 
Jidu  Libri  scptcm,  addressed  to  Aebucius  Liberal  is, 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  way  of  conferring  a 
favour,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receiver.  The  handling  is  not  very  methodical, 
but  it  is  very  complete.  It  is  a  treatise  which  all 
persons  might  read  with  profit.  1 3.  Episioiae  ad 
Lucilium,  124  in  number,  are  not  the  correspond- 
ence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.  They  contain  much  good  matter, 
and  have  been  favourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
indeed  many  of  Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably 
after  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca 
sought  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
rary occupation  is  manifest  14.  Apocoloet/iitosis,  is 
a  satire  against  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  word 
is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deification,  and 
is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pumpkinification,  or  the 
reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
great  merit ;  and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gratify  his  spite  against  the  em- 
peror. 15.  Quaestionum  Naturalium  Libri  septan, 
addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  is  not  a  systematic 
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I  work,  but  a  collection  of  natural  facts  from  various 
writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  2nd 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  3rd  of  water,  the  4th 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  5th  of  winds,  the  6th  of 
earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
7  th  of  comets.  Moral  remarks  are  scattered  through 
the  work  ;  and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  Iragoediae,  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Hercules  Furens,  Tkycstes,  Tkebais  or 
Phoenissae,  Ilippolt/tue  or  Phaedra,  Oedipus,  Tro- 
adet  or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Hcradet 
Oetaeus,  and  Ociavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ociavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  subjects 
treated  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  are  written 
in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral  parts,  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  the 
Ociavia  is  Nero's  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
passion  for  Poppaea,  and  the  exile  of  Octavia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  for  reading  or  for  recitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  ore  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have 
been  ns  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character; 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  seen  much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew 
well  what  man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical^  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoicism. 
His  style  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured  ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
affectation.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words :  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modern  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much  that 
is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovius,  Leiden,  1649 — 
1658,  4  vols.  12mo.;  by  Ruhkopf,  Leipxig,  1797 — 
181 1,  5  vols.  8vo.;  and  the  Bipont  edition,  Strasa- 
burg,  1809,  5  vols.  8vo. 

8eneoIo,  Heron.nl as,  was  a  native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  he  served  ns  quaestor.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Dotnitian  on  the  accusation  of  Melius 
Cams,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Uelvidius  Priscus,  which  he  composed  at 
the  request  of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  HeWidius. 

Senla  (Senensis:  Segna  or  Zengg),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Liburnia  in  Illyricum,  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

Senones,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sequaua 
{Seine),  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Carnntes,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Aedui,  and  on  the  EL  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandu- 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterwards 
called  Senones  (.Sou).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy ;  and  at  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
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■was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  trilies,  the 
Senones  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  considerable 
dictance  to  the  S.,  and  took  up  their  nbod«  on  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  the  riven  Utis  and  Arsis 
(between  Ravenna  and  Anemia),  after  expelling 
the  Umbrians.  In  this  country  they  founded  the 
town  of  Sena.  They  extended  their  ravages  into 
Etruria ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans  while  they  were  laying 
siege  to  Clusium,  that  they  marched  against  Rome 
and  took  the  city,  B.  c  390.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  engaged  iu  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consul  Dolabella,  283. 

Sen  tin  am  (Sentinas,Sentinatis:  nr.  Sastofer- 
rn/o,  Rtt),  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far 
from  the  river  Aesis. 

Sentlus  Satnrninns.  [Satorninur.] 

Seplaa  (Sirs-idt :  SLGeorrje),  a  promontory  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Magnesia,  on  which 
a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

Seplasla,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capua, 
where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a  similar  kind 
were  sold. 

Sepphoris  (Seavpwpft :  Sefuriek),  a  city  of  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about  half-way 
between  M.  Carmel  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias  was 
an  insignificant  plnce,  until  Herod  Antipas  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
name  nf  Diocaeaarea.  It  wal  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  5  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  4th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Caesar  Gall  us,  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  its 
inhabitants, 

Sep  tern  Aquae,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Saturn,  near  Reate. 

Septem  Fratrea  ('Ear*  &At\<pol:  Jebel  Z<Uotit, 
i.  e.  Apes'  MU\  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
MauretaniaTingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
F return  Gaditanum  (Straits  uf  Gibraltar),  con- 
nected by  a  low  tongue  of  land  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Abvla,  which  is  abjo  included  under  the 
modern  name. 

Septem  Maria,  the  name  giren  by  the  ancients 
to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  by 
the  frequent  overflows  of  this  river.  Persons 
usually  sailed  through  these  lagoons  from  Ravenna 
to  Altinum. 

SeptcrnpSda  (Septempednnus :  San  Sererino\  a 
Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on 
the  mnd  from  Anximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 

Septlmlus  Geta.  [Gkta.) 

Septlmlus  Serennj.  [Ssrbnus.] 

Septlmlna  Sevfirua.  [Srvbrus.] 

Septlmlus  TItluB,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Horace 
(i.  3. 9 — 1 4)  represent*  as  having  ventured  to  quaff 
a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  having 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Titius ;  and  he  is  probably  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  Septimius  who  is  addressed  in  the 
6th  ode  of  the  2nd  book,  and  who  is  introduced  in 
the  9th  epistle  of  the  1  st  book. 

Sequoia  (Seine),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gnul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that  country, 
and  flowing  through  the  province  of  Gallia  Lng- 
dunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  is  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Matrona  (Afanw),  Ksia  (Oise)  with  its  tributary 
the  Axonn  (Aisne)  and  Incaumu  (  Foww).  This 


river  has  a  slow  current,  and  is  navigable  beyond 
Lutetia  Parisioruro  (Pari*). 

Sequani,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mons 
Jnrassus,  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Arar,  and  Iron 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rhone,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  called  Framcie  Compte  and  Bar- 
gundy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Sequani  formed  a 
special  province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  river 
Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the  N.  W.  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory  ;  but  their  country  woe 
chiefly  watered  by  the  rivere  Arar  and  Dctris. 
Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  {Began  c,o« ).  They 
were  governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Aedui. 

Sequester,  Viblus,  the  name  attached  to  a  glos- 
sary which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical names  contained  in  the  Roman  poets. 
The  tract  is  divided  into  7  sections : —  1.  Flmsmtms. 
2.  Fontes.  3.  Locus,  4.  Neman.  5.  Hatudc*. 
6.  Monies.  7.  (lentes.  To  which  in  some  MSS. 
an  8th  is  added,  containing  a  list  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Concerning  the  author  per- 
sonally we  know  nothing  ;  and  he  probably  lived 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Oberlinus,  Argent  1778. 

Sera.    [Same  a.] 

Seraplo,  a  surname  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Na- 
sica,  consul  b.c.  138.    [Scirio,  No.  18.) 

Seraplon  (SffaWvr),  a  physician  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  the  3rd  centr^y  b.c  He  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  so  mnch  extended  and 
improved  the  system  of  Philinus,  that  the  invention 
of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  Sera- 
pion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehe- 
mence ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  of  his  other  work-*, 
are  now  extant  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Celsns,  Galen,  and  others. 

Serftpia  or  Sarapia  (Sapoww),  an  Egyptism 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  worship  was 
introduced  into  Rome  together  with  that  of  lata. 
[For  details,  see  lata.] 

Serdlca  or  Sardlca,  on  important  town  in 
Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital  of  Dactu  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  sourer*  of  the 
Gescus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Philippo- 
polis.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  ens  per  «r 
Maximianus  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  AttiU,but  was 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and  it  bore  in  the  mid  die 
ages  the  name  of  TriadUxa.  Its  extensive  ruins 
arc  to  be  seen  S.  of  Sophia.  Serdica  derived  its 
name  from  the  Thracian  people  Serdl 

Serena,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  foster- 
mother  of  the  emperor  Honor ius,  and  wife  of  Sti- 
licho. 

Serenus,  Annaenj,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  work  Dt  TrampsiUitate  and  De  Con  riant  ft. 
He  was  praefectus  vigilum  under  Nero,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  eating  a  poisonous  kind  of  fungus. 

Serenus,  Q.  Sammonlcus  (or  SamonicMs),  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend  of  Geta,  by 
whom  his  compositions  were  studied  with  great 
pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at  supper,  by 
command  of  Caracalla,  a.  p.  212,  leaving  behind 
him  many  learned  works.    His  son,  who  bore  the 
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the  preceptor  of  the  younger 
dian,  and  bequeathed  to  his  pnpil  the  magnificent 
library  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  A 
medical  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter  line*, 
to  us  under  the  title  Q.  Sermi  Sam- 
iid  ds  Atedicina  praseepia  saluberrima,  or  Prae- 
ccjila  de  Mrdicina  parvo  prciio  parabi/i,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sammonicus.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  authorities,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up  with  a  number  of 
puerile  superstitions  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burmann,  in  his  PoOt-je  Latini  Atinores 
(■Jto.  Leid.  1731,  roL  ii.  pp.  187—388). 

Serenas,  A.  Septlmlus,  a  Roman  IjTte  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural  pur- 
suits. His  works  are  lost,  but  are  frequently 
quoted  by  the  grammarians. 
Seres.  [Skkica.] 

Scrgla  Gena,  patrician.  The  Sergii  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg.  Aen.  v. 
131).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  L.  Scrgius 
Fidcnaa,  in  B.C  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [Catilina.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  sur- 
names of  Empalinus,  Fidcnas,  Grata,  Paulu*,  Plan- 
ets, and  Si/nsf  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  a  separate  notice. 

Scrgius,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
later  than  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2  tracts ;  the  1st  entitled  In  primam  DonaH 
Editionem  Commentarinm ;  the  2nd,  In  seeumlam 
Donali  Edition* m  Commmtarkt.  They  arc  printed 
in  the  (t'rantmaticae  Latinae  auetores  antiqui  of 
Putschius  (Hannov.  1605,  pp.  1818—1838). 

Serica  (r>  2i7?<*4,  Sfjpsi ;  Sires,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  2w,  Sir),  a  country  in  the  extreme  E.  of 
Asia,  famous  a»  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called  <rhp  ;  and  hence  the  adjec- 
tive *  serials'  for  silken.  The  name  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  at  a  very  early  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  in  W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
(Jreeee.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  name 
had  no  distinct  geographical  signification.  Serica 
and  Seres  were  simply  the  unknown  country  and 
people  in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of 
commerce,  silk,  was  obtained-  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained  from 
the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  several  positions  that  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  but  the 
detailed  mention  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
object  of  this  work.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  cor- 
responds  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  China,  and  the 
mljncent  portions  of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
The  capital,  Sera,  is  supposed  by  roost  to  be 
Singan,  on  the  Hoangho,  but  by  some  Peivip- 
The  country  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  N.  by  unknown  region*,  on  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  were  said  by  some  to  be  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  MarccUinus 
under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 

Seriphns  ("Xifn^oi  :  1#pi$iot :  Serpha),  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclndes, 
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lying  between  Cythnus  and  Siphnua.  It  was  a 
email  rocky  island  about  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
island  where  Danac  and  Perseus  landed  after 
they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisiua,  where  Per- 
seus was  brought  up,  and  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gor- 
gon's head.  Seriphns  was  colonised  by  Ionians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a  later 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchedness;  and  for  this 
reason  the  island  was  employed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi- 
nals. The  ancient  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in 
Scnphos  were  mate. 

SennyU  (2fp*tvA»:  2*ppfaios),  a  town  in 
Macedonia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia. 

Serranus,  Atillus.  Scrranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C  Atiliusltcgulus,  consul  ac.  257, 
but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a  distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  severe,  and  relate 
that  Regulus  received  the  surname  of  Serranus, 
because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  newa 
was  brought  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  consulship 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  Saranus  is  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  some  modern  writers  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  Saranum,  a  town  of  Urabria.— 1.  C,  praetor, 
ac.  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  Panic  war,  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a  utter  period  of 
the  year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul 
P.  Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216.  —  2.  C,  curule  aedile  193, 
with  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  1st 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesia  as  ludi  sce- 
nic i.  He  was  praetor  185.  — 3.  A.,  praetor  192, 
when  he  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170.  — 4.  M., 
praetor  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.— 5.  1L,  praetor  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Lusitani.— 6.  Sex.,  consul  136.— 
7.  0.,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  born. 
Although  a  **  stultissimus  homo,**  according  to 
Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Catulus. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  took  up  arms 
against  Saturninus  in  100.  — 8.  SeJU  sumamed 
Gavianus,  because  he  originally  belonged  to  th« 
Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour ;  but  in  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero's  recal  from 
banishment.  After  Cicero's  return  to  Rome  he 
put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  bad  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Serrbinm  (3tf#«uw),  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Q.  Sertorlus,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a  native 
of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  born  of  ob- 
scure but  respectable  parents.  He  served  under 
Marius  in  the  war  against  theTeutones;  and  before 
the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  B.C.  102,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking  his  intrepid 
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character  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  lan- 
gtmge  well  qualified  him.  He  also  wired  as  tri- 
bunus  militura  in  Spain  under  T.  Didius  (97). 
He  was  quaestor  in  91,  and  had  before  this  time 
lost  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  88,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
party  of  the  nobles  though  he  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  his  old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose 
character  he  well  understood.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  4  armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma- 
rius and  Cimia.  He  was  however  opposed  to  the 
bloody  massacre  which  ensued  nfter  Marius  and 
Cinna  entered  Home  ;  and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaves,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  them  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4000  of  them.  In  83 
Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a  small  body  of  troops  in 
Spain,  he  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  where  he 
gained  a  victory  over  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  an  army,  which  for 
some  years  successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Rome.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  to 
strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  fawn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a  present, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  at  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  dictator ;  and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  consideration,  but  brought  him  many  good 
officers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  against  Sertorius ;  but 
Metellus  could  effect  nothing  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpema  with  53  cohorts  [Pbrpkrna]. 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted;  but  to  soothe  the 
mure  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  school  at 
Hut-sen  (Oseo),  in  Aragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompcy  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
nrrived  in  Spain  in  76  with  30,000  infantry  and 
1 000  cavalrv,  but  even  with  this  formidable'  force 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5  years  Sertorius  kept 
both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  large  number  of  their  forces.  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a  banquet  by 
Perpcrna  and  some  other  Roman  officers,  who  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mander. 

Servilla.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Livius  Dnu us,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
«.  c,  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice  ;  first  to  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
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of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  secondly  to  D.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  consul  6*2.  She  was  the  favourite 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Caesar.  This  uUe 
however  cannot  be  true,  as  Caesar  was  only  1 3 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  former  having  been 
bom  in  100,  and  the  latter  in  85.  She  survived 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  her  son. — 
2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  wife  of 
L.  Lucullns,  consul  74.  She  bore  Lucullus  a  arm, 
but.  like  her  sister,  she  was  faithless  to  her  bus- 
band  ;  and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her 
conduct  for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Uti- 
censis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 

Sei-vllla  Gens,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  gens 
was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men  of  influ- 
ence in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial  period.  It 
was  divided  into  numerous  families,  of  which  the 
most  important  bore  the  names  of: — Ahma,  Cas- 
pio,  Casca,  (ilaj/cu,  RrLLt'a,  Vatia. 

Servius  Maurus  Honoritus,  or  Serrius  1U 
lius  Ho  no  rat  us,  a  celebrated  Latin  grammarian, 
contemporary  with  Macrobius,  who  introduces  him 
among  the  dramatis  personne  of  the  Saturnalia. 
His  most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  Virgil  This  is,  nominally  at 
least,  still  extant ;  but  from  the  widely  different 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  MSS.  it  » 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  and  inter- 
polated to  such  an  extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how- 
much  belongs  to  Servius  and  how  much  to  later 
hands.  Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it 
in  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attached 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but  it 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edition  of 
Virgil  by  Bunnann.  We  possess  also  the  following 
treatises  bearing  the  name  of  Servius :  —  1 .  /■ 
teenndam  Doaati  Edititmrm  Intrrpreiatio.  2.  He 
Hatione  ultimarum  SyUabartm  ad  Aquilitnum  Li- 
ber.   8.  An  de  cenlum  Metru  a  CaUuneirum. 

Servius  Tulllua.  [Tullivs.] 

Sesamu*  (1n<tan6t\  a  little  coast  river  of 
Paphlngonia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name :  both 
called  afterwards  Amaktris. 

Sesostris  (SiVwrpis),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  called 
in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses  or 
Harnesses,  Ramses  is  a  name  common  to  several 
kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties;  but 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Ramses,  the  3rd 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the 
father  of  Menephthah.  Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thraciaas  in 
Europe;  and  in  all  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quered he  erected  sfefae,  on  which  he  inscribed 
his  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captives 
whom  ho  brought  back  with  bim  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  numerous  public  works.  Memo- 
rials of  lionises- Sesostris  still  exist  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  of  Nubia,  In  the  remains  of  his  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  conquests 
represented  on  the  walls,  and  we  can  still  trace 
there  some  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom 
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ho  subdued.  The  name  of  Sesnstris  is  not  found 
on  monuments,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  sur- 
name given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  Se&or- 
thus,  a  king  of  the  3rd  dynasty. 

Bestianae  Arae  (C.  ViUano),  the  most  W.-ly 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
ncnsis  in  Gallaecia,  with  3  altars  consecrated  to 
Augustus. 

Bestlnum  (Sestinas,  -at is :  Sestino),  a  town  in 
Umbria  on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Pisaurus. 

Sestlus.  [Sbxtiuk.] 

SestUS  (2nffr6i:  2i><rrtot:  Ai/om),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  7  stadia  distant  It  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolians.  1 1  was  celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero 
[Lbandbb],  and  in  history  on  account  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  built  across  the 
Hellespont  Sestus  was  always  reckoned  a  place 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 
to  a  great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  B.  c  478, 
after  a  long  siege.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Setabis.  [Saetabir.] 

Sethon  (1*6vr\  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of 
Salwicon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  government  of  the 
12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
Psammitichus.  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  141)  that 
in  Sethon's  reign  Sanacharibus,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians,  advanced  against  Egypt  at 
which  Sethon  was  in  great  alarm,  as  be  had  in- 
sulted the  warrior  class,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestus  came  to  his 
assistance;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  lots.  The  recollection  of 
this  miracle  was  pt-rfx-tuated  by  a  statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  holding  a  mouse  j 
in  bis  hand,  and  saying,  **  Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious."  This  Sanacharibus  is  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  at  Pelusium  is  evidently  only  another 
version  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  tbey  had  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event  hap- 
pened in  8.C.  71 1. 

Bella  (Setinus:  Stxsa  or  Seise),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
colonised.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostages.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italy. 

Several,  X.  Aurellua  Alexander,  usually 
called  Alexander  Severus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
222 — 235,  the  son  of  Gessiua  Marcianus  and  Julia 
Mamaca,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  was  born 


at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  which  his  parents  had  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a  festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
A.  n.  205.  His  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
AltJtktHUM  Uasrianut,  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  a  report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Caracal  la.  In  221  he  was 
adopted  by  Elagabalus  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  Aleriantu  and  Bassianus  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  M,  Aurtliui  Alexander  substituted  ; 
Af.  Aurdiu$  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ;  Alexander 
in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.  n.  222, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  adding  Severn*  to 
his  other  designations,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
father  of  Caracalla.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
years,  during  which  he  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Sassanidae  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Artaxerxes  in  232 ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating  ;  but  before  he  had  made  any  progress 
in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small  band 
of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max- 
imums, and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  235,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  14th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Severus  was 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

8everus,  A.  Caeclna.  [Caecina.] 
Severaa,  Cassias,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rins,  was  horn  about  B.C.  50  at  Longula,  in  La- 
tium. He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  dissolute 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  must 
have  commenced  his  career  as  a  public  slanderer 
very  early,  if  he  is  the  person  against  whom  the 
6th  epode  of  Horace  is  directed,  as  is  supposed  by 
many  ancient  and  modern  commentators.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severua 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete 
on  account  of  his  libellous  verses ;  but  as  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  be  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rius in  A.  n.  24  to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  be  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  exile,  a.  d.  33. 

Beverus,  Cornelius,  the  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Bellnux  Sieulum,  was  con  temporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  of  tho 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

Severus,  Flavlus  Valerius,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  P.  306 — 307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Galerius  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Coustantius 
Chlorus,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  further  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  Galerius.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sent  against  Maxentius,  who  had  assumed 
the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The  expedition  how- 
ever was  unsuccessful;  and  Severus  having  sur- 
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rendered  nt  Ravenna,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rome 
and  compelled  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

Severus,  Liblus,  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  461 — 
405,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  his  acces- 
sion to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the  throne  after 
the  assassination  of  Majorian.  During  his  reign 
the  real  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer. 
Sevens  died  a  natnral  death. 

Bererui,  L.  Septlmlu*,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
193 — 211,  was  born  14b',  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  commands 
under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  he  was  at 
length  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Pannonin  and  Illrria.  By  this  army  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  o!  Pertinax 
(193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where 
Julianus  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troops,  Jnlianus  was  put  to  death  upon  his  arrival 
before  the  city.  [Julianuk.)  Severus  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Pcscennius  Niger,  who  luul  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  legions.  The 
struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle 
near  Issus,  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Severus, 
and  having  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Severus  then  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  re- 
fused to  submit  to  him  even  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  tilt  196.  The 
city  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  Severus. 
Its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  earth,  its  soldiers 
and  magistrates  put  to  death,  and  the  town  itself, 
deprived  of  all  its  political  privileges,  made  over  to 
the  Perinthnns.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
sietfc,  Severus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  (195)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopoumian  Arabians.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Gaul  to  oppose  A)  bin  us,  who  bad  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus 
returned  to  Home  in  the  same  year  ;  but  after  re- 
maining a  short  time  in  the  capital,  he  set  out  for 
Che  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
titions, who  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in  198,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  which  were  attended  with 
brilliant  results.  Seleucia  and  Babylon  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  ;  and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a  short  siege.  After  spending 
3  years  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7  years  he  remained  tranquilly  nt  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  be  went  to  Britain  with  hit  sons  Cnm- 
calla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  celebrated  wall, 
which  bore  bis  name,  from  the  Sol  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2  years  in  Britain 
he  died  at  Ebomcum  (York)  on  the  4  th  of  February, 
211,  in  the  63th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th  of 
his  reign. 

Severus,  Sulplclua,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  whs  a  native  of  Aquitania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
under  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  he  eventually  became  a  presbyter  of  the  church, 
and  attached  himself  closely  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  extant  works  of  Severus  are  :  —  1 . 
J/istoria  Saera^  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  ex- 
tending from  tlie  creation  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Stiltcho  and  Aurelinnua,  a.  n.  400.  2. 


SEXTUS 

Vita  S.  Ufariini  Tunmemn's.  3.  Tret 
4.  IHaioyi  duo,  containing  a  review  of  the  i 
which  hod  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  En.»t 
regarding  the  works  of  Origen.  5.  Efuioiae  6tr. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Severus 
is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4 to.  2  vols.  Verun. 
1741—1764. 

8eutb.es  (2«60nf),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
the  Odrysions  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces.  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a  long  reign 
he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and 
prosperity,  which  it  hod  never  previously  attained. 

Sextla  or  Scstla  Gens,  plebeian,  one  of  whi»« 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Loteranus, 
was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the  consulship, 
b.  c  366. 

Bextlae  Aquae,    [Aqua a  Srxtur.] 

Sextlos  or  Sestlus.  1.  P.,  quaestor  B.  c  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  recal 
from  banishment  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of 
armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  par- 
tiwins ;  and  in  the  following  year  (56)  be  was 
accused  of  Vi»  on  account  of  his  violent  acts  during 
his  tribunate.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  Nib 
of  March,  chiefly  iu  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  Pouipey.  In  53,  Sextius  was  praetur. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius 
first  espoused  Pompey's  party,  but  he  afterwards 
joined  Caesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Cappa- 
docia.  He  was  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
correspondence.— 2.  I*,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  first  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M.  Bru- 
tus in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became  the 
friend  of  Augustus.  One  of  Horace's  odes  is  ad- 
dressed to  him.— 3.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  legate*  in 
Oaul,  and  afterwords  governor  of  the  province  of 
Numidia,  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time  of  Caesar'* 
death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war  against  Q. 
Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  of  Old  Africa, 
and  whom  be  defeated  and  slew  in  battle, 

Bextlua  Calvlnua.  [Calvikuo.] 

Soxtus  Empirlcus,  was  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empirictis  from  belonging  to  the 
school  of  the  Etnpirici.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Oalen,  and  lived  in  the  fir*t  half  of  the  3rd  century 
of  the  Christian  aero.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life.  He  belonged  to  the  Sceptical  school  of  philo- 
sophy. Two  of  his  works  are  extant : — 1.  l\vj>pv- 
vteu  'r(iroJintiiatis  ^  <nr<s*riKd  vjrourrjuara,  contain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics  in  3  books.  2. 
r\f>bs  Toifi  ftafirifMTiKobs  avTi^Trrucoi,  against  the 
Mnthematici,  in  1 1  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  6  books  are  a  re- 
futation of  the  6  sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The 
remaining  5  books  are  directed  against  logicians, 
physical  philosophers,  and  ethical  writers,  and 
form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  Trorwttosif.  The  two  works 
are  a  great  repository  of  doubts  ;  the  language  is  as 
clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow. 
Edited  by  Fabriciua,  Lips.  1718. 

Scxtus  Rufus.  L  The  name  prefixed  to  a  work 
entitled  De  HegionibHs  Urlis  /fumae,  published  by 
Onnphrins  Panrinius  at  Frankfort  in  1558.  This 
work  is  believed  by  the  best  topographers  to  ha-.e 
been  compiled  at  a  late  period,  and  is  not  regarded 
as  a  document  of  authority.  — 2.  Sextua  *  * 
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also  the  name  prefixed  to  nn  abridgment  of  Roman  J 
History  in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Ureciarium 
de  Victoria  et  Provinciis  Populi  Romani,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  emperor  Vaicns,  to 
whom  it  i»  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually  printed 
with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropius,  mid  of  the 
minor  Roman  historians.  There  are  no  grounds 
for  establishing  a  connexion  between  Sextos  Rufus 
the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  work  De  He- 
gianibut. 

Bibme  or  Bibi  (2iftu,  Sftot),  a  rude  people  in 
the  N.  W.  of  India  (in  the  Punjab),  above  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Hydaspes  (Jelum)  and 
Acesines  (Ckmab\  who  were  clothed  in  skins  tmd 
armed  with  clubs,  and  whom  therefore  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  regarded,  whether  seriously  or  in 
jest,  ns  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Sibyllae  ( 2<€vAA<u)(  the  name  by  which  several 
prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first  Sibyl, 
from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Dardanus  and 
Nrso.  Some  authors  mention  only  4  Sibyls,  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Snrdian  ;  but  it  was  more  commonly  believed  that 
there  were  10,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Li- 
byan, the  Delphian  (an  elder  Delphian,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one), 
the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and 
a  younger  one.  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  He- 
rophile),  the  Saraian,  the  Cumaean  (sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythraean),  the  Hellespontian, 
or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumaean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Herophile, 
Demo,  Phemonoe",  Deiphobe,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  hefore  ho 
descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  books 
for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet. 
ofAntiq.  art.  SU»M*i  LiLrl 
SicambrL  f  Svoambrl] 
Bicani,  8ioeli,  Biceliotae.  [Sicttu.] 
Bic&rU  (i.  e.  wmmm\  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Tkugt  of  India, 
avowed  murderers  by  profession.  In  the  same 
mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a  branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  called 
A *Rf whose  habits  resembled  those  of  the 
Sicarii,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  imported 
into  Europe  ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

8icca  Veneria  (prob.  Al-Kaff),  a  considerable 
city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Numidia  and 
Z'Higitana,  built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagradas. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Venus,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  with  rites 
peculiar  to  the  corresponding  eastern  deity  Astarte, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a 
Phoenician  settlement 

Sichaeoj,  also  called  Aeerbas.  [Ac  BR  BAR.] 
8icIUa  (Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  island  Tkri- 
uucia  (Bpumula),  and  it  was  therefore  frequently 
called  Thrinacia,  Trinacia,  or  Trinacrit,  a  name 
which  was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  tri- 
angular figure  of  the  island.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Roman  poets  called  it  Triqnetra,  Its  more 
usual  name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants,  the 
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Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Bioetta  (2ttt«\la\ 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Sicdlia,  As  the 
Siceli  also  bore  the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  whs 
also  called  Bioania  (liKcwia).  Sicily  is  separated 
from  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  Fretum  Siculum.  sometimes  simply  Fretum 
(Tlop0n6s%tmd  also  Bcyllaeum  Fretum,  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Faro  di  Mttnuta.  The  sea  on 
the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was  also  called  Mare 
Siculum.  The  island  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  about  175 
miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the  windings  of 
the  coast ;  and  the  length  of  the  E.  side  is  about 
115  miles.  The  N.  W.  point,  the  Prom.  Lily- 
ftaeum,  is  about  90  miles  from  C.  Bon  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  ;  the  N.  E.  point.  Prom,  Pelonu,  is  about 
3  miles  from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  S.  E.  point.  Prom.  Puekyntu,  is  60  miles  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily  formed  originally 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn  away  from  it  by  some 
volcanic  eruption,  as  the  ancients  generally  be- 
lieved. A  range  of  mountains,  which  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Apennines,  extends  throughout  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.  The  general  name  of  this 
mountain-range  was  Nebrodi  Monies  (Madoniu), 
of  which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were,  the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island,  Eryx  (St.  Gitdiano)  in  the  extreme 
W.  near  Drepanum,  and  the  Heraei  Monies 
( A  font*  Sort)  in  the  S.  running  down  to  the  pro- 
montory Pachynus.  A  large  number  of  rivers 
tlow  down  from  the  mountains,  but  roost  of  them 


are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of 
Sicily  was  very  fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity 
an  immense  quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their 
subsistence.  So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  early 
tunes  on  account  of  its  com,  that  it  was  repre- 
sented hs  cured  to  Demetcr  (Ceres),  and  as  the 
favourite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in 
this  island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  ( 


pina)  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  BesKles  com 
the  island  produced  excellent  wine,  saffron,  honey, 
almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits.  The  e  arli- 
est inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the 
savage  Cyclopes  and  I-aestrygones  ;  but  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  8icani  (Sixarot),  or 
Siriili  (2<««Aof),  who  crossed  over  into  the  island 
from  Italy.  Some  writers,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  and  Siculi  as  two  distinct  peoples,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  and 
the  former  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
making  any  distinction  between  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  Celtic  people.  According  to 
Thucydides  their  original  settlement  was  on  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia  ;  but  as  Thucydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  a*  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanns  was  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  Sequana,  as  some  modem  writers  suppose. 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  these  Sicani,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (Ligures),  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  Lathrm  ;  that,  being  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  help 
of  Pelasgians,  they  migrated  to  the  S.  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  lived  for  a  considerable  time  along 
with  the  Oenotrians ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
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but  in  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  interior 
nud  in  the  N.  part;  tome  of  the  most  important 
town*  belonging  to  them  were  Herbita,  Agyrium, 
Adranum,  and  Enna.  The  next  immigrants  into 
the  island  were  Cretans,  who  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Sicily  under  their  king,  Minos,  in  pursuit 
of  Daedalus,  and  to  have  settled  ott  the  S.  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they 
founded  Minoa  (afterward*  Heraclea  Minna). 
Then  came  the  Elymaci,  a  small  band  of  fugitive 
Trojans,  who  are  said  to  have  built  Entella,  Eryx, 
add  Egesta.  These  Cretans  and  Elymaei,  how- 
ever, if  indeed  they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon 
became  incorporated  with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoe- 
nicians likewise  at  an  early  period  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  were  subsequently  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements 
before  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  were  the  Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  were  Chalcidians  from 
Euboea,  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
Thucles.  These  Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of 
Naxos,  rc.  735.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of 
very  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734, 
Leontini  and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in 
726,  Gela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in 
579,  etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling 
race  in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  8ice~ 
liotae  (2<«(\iwTai)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their 
first  attempt  was  made  in  480 ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  Gclon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Their  2nd  invasion  in  409  was 
more  successful.  They  took  Selinus  in  this  year, 
and  4  years  afterwards  (40.5)  the  powerful  city  of 
Agrigentum.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
masters  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  freqnent  wars  with  Syracuse  and  the 
other  Greek  cities.  The  struggle  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  down  to  the  1st  Punic  war  ;  at 
the  close  of  which  (24 1 )  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  the  \V.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  The  E.  part  still  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Hicron  of  Syracuse  as  an 
ally  of  Rome  ;  but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  thnt  city 
by  Marcellus,  the  whole  island  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  administered  by  a  praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce ;  and  conse- 
quently the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually 
declined  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  received  the  Jus  IaUH  from 
Julius  Ca.»sar ;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them, 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  island 
far  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Panormus.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Bcli- 
snrius  in  a.  a  536,  and  annexed  to  the  Byzantine 
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empire.  It  continued  a  province  of  this  empire 
till  626,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
—  Literature  and  the  arts  were  cultivated  with 
great  success  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  It  waa 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Empedoelea,  Epi- 
charmus,  and  Dicaearchus;  of  the  mathematician 
Archimedes ;  of  the  physicians  Herodicna  and 
Acron ;  of  the  historians  Diodorus,  Antiochua, 
Philistus,  and  Timaeus ;  of  the  rhetorician  Gor- 
gias ;  and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus. 

Siclma.   [Nrapolih,  No.  5.] 

Bicdnlua.  L  L.  Bicinius  Bellutua,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  in  B.  c  494.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  tribunes.  —  2.  L.  Bicinios  Dentatus.  called 
by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achilles.  He  is  said 
to  have  fought  in  120  battles,  to  have  slain  8  of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat,  to  have  received  45 
wounds  on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  ac- 
companied the  triumphs  of  9  generals,  whose  vic- 
tories were  principally  owing  to  his  valour.  He  waa 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  454.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.  The  persons  sent  to  aasassinntr  him  felt 
upon  him  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of 
them  before  they  succeeded  in  despatching  him. 

Stolnni  (ZtWor:  SikiWtijj:  AVAiao),  a  small 
island  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  one  of  the  Sporade*, 
between  Pholrgandrus  and  Ios,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Oenoc  from  its  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but 
to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after  a  son  of  Tboas 
and  Oenoc.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Ionian*.  During  the  Persian  war  it  submitted  to 
Xerxes,  but  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian maritime  empire. 

Sicdria  (Segrty  a  river  in  Hispanta  Tarraco- 
nensU,  which  had  its  source  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cerretani,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and  Lace  tan  i, 
flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Cinga  {(Uvea),  fell  into  the  Iberus,  near  Octogesa. 

Siciili.  [Sicilia] 

Siculum  Fretam,  Siciilum  Mare.  [Sicilia.] 

SicftluB  Flaocua  [Flaccid] 

Bicydnla  ( Sucvww'a),  a  small  district  in  the 
NE.  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.'  The  area  of  the 
country  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  100 
square  miles.  It  consisted  of  a  plain  near  the  sea 
with  mountains  in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ran 
in  a  N.E.-K-  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the  frontier 
of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellcis,  and  A  so  pus  in  the  in- 
terior, and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
of  Corinth.  The  land  wns  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish  were  also 
much  prised.  Its  chief  town  w  as  Bicy  dn  (XutWr  : 
2<xWrtot),  which  was  situated  a  little  to  the  \V. 
of  the  river  Asopus,  and  nt  the  distance  of  20,  or, 
according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  The 
ancient  city,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  was 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  new 
city,  which  bore  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  De- 
metrias,  was  built  by  bim  on  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  Acropolis.  The  harbour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formal 
a  town  of  itself.  Skyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.    It  is  said  to 
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originally  Called  Acgialca  or  Aegiali  (AfyidA*ia, 
AryuxAoi),  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegialeiu ;  to 
have  been  subsequently  named  MecOne  (Mtjkwj'ij), 
and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  if  represented  by 
Homer  a*  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenus,  and 
was  henceforward  a  Dorian  state.  The  ancient 
inhabitants,  however,  were  formed  into  a  4th  tribe 
called  Aegiaieis,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with 
the  3  tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy- 
manatae,  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.  Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succession  of 
tyrants,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo- 
deration and  justice  for  100  years.  The  first  of 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
ac  676.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Myron, 
Aristonymus,  and  Clisthencs,  on  whose  death,  about 
£76,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished. Clisthenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a  daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the 
Athenian  Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Sicyonianssent  15  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,and 
300  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
country  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  first  under 
Tolmides  in  456,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part  with  the 
Spartans.  From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under  the 
Romans  it  gradually  declined ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruins.  — 
Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
poenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ;  but  its 
earliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus. 
Lysippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  priced  in 
all  parts  of  Greece. 

SIda,  Side  (2»8t»,  SiMnjj,  and  Sidltes 
and  Sidetcs).  1.  (Etki  Adalia,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  W.  of  the  river 
Melas.  It  was  an  Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomegranate  (oltri)  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Cons  tan  tine,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  —  2. 
The  old  name  of  Polemonium,  from  which  a  flat 
district  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontus  Polemoniacua,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sidene  (Siftip^). 
8idenua.  [Polemonium.] 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samnium,  who, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teanum. 

Sidon,  gen.  onis  (SiSafr,  gen.  2<&£roi,  StoaVor, 
O.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in  the  English  form.  Zidon : 
2i5uif,  SioWiot,  SiSoVios,  Sidonius:  Saida,  Ru.), 
for  a  long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phocnice.  As 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  'Great  Zidon'  (Joshua,  xi.  8.).  It 
stood  in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Berytus, 
66  miles  W.  of  Damascus,  and  a  day's  journey 
N.  W.of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had 
a  fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  with  sand  ; 
and  was  strongly  fortified.    It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  [TyrusJ  ;  and  its  power 
on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
Phoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine.    In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Tyre.    It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmanezer 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.    In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidon ians  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  king  of  Tyre.    Sidon  re- 
ceived the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  when  the  Si- 
donians,  having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoe- 
nice and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
their  own  king,  Tennes,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  B.  c.  351.    The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifications  were  not  restored,  and  the  place 
was,  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  military 
history.    It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
Phoenice,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained 
much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost.    In  addition  to  its  commerce, 
Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Phoenicia. 

Sidonius  Apollin&ris,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Sollius  Sidonius  Apottinaru,  was  born  at  Lug* 
dunum  (Lyons)  about  A.  D.  431.  At  an  carl v  age 
he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of  Flavins  Avitus ; 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a  poem  still 
extant.  Avitus  raised  Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among  the  effigies 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfal 
of  Avitus  threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
nius, who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  the 
victorious  Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a  laurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  title  of  count  After  passing  some  years 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Sevens,  Sidonius 
was  despatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Arverni  to  Anthemius,  and 
on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third  panegyric  in 
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honour  of  a  third  prince,  which  proved  not  less 
successful  than  his  former  efforts,  for  he  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  again  appointed 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  once  more  honoured  with 
a  statue.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  tribute  was 
soon  afterwards  rendered  to  his  talent* ;  for  al- 
though not  a  priest,  the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne  was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance 
(47*2)  at  the  death  of  the  bishop  E  parch  ius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  tacred  office,  and  especially  resisted 
with  energy  the  progress  of  Arianistn.  Ho  died  in 
4H2,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484.  The  extant 
works  of  Sidonius  arc : — 1.  Curmina,  24  in  number, 
composed  in  various  measures  upon  various  subjects. 
Of  theso  the  most  important  arc  the  3  panegyrics 
already  mentioned.  2.  Epittolarttm  Libri  /X, 
containing  147  letters,  many  of  them  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry.  They  arc  addressed  to  a 
wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  politics,  literature,  and  domestic  occur- 
rences, but  seldom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  writings  of  Sidonius  arc  characterised  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure  ;  but  his  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigorous, 
and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to.  Paris,  1652. 

Sidua  (Si&ovf,  -ovvtq% :  litoiyrtos),  a  fortified 
place  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenchreae,  and  a  little  to  the  £.  of  Crommyon.  It 
wax  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

Sidussa  (2*8o£o\ra^,  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythra. 

Sidyma  (ra  Xitvpa:  Tortoorear  Hitar,  Ru.),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a  mountain,  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

SIga  (2iya),  a  considerable  sea- port  town  of 
Maurctania  Caesariensis,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a  large  bay, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  Its  site 
has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Sigeum  (Ycnisheri\  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  all  Asia,  and 
the  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  the  Prom.  Mastusium  (C.  //«/&»),  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Thraciatt  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Aeolians  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  in  which 
Alcacus  lost  his  shield.  [Pittacus:  Aixaeus.] 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  toon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

8ignla  (Signinua  :  Seyni\  a  town  in  Latinm  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  founded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  and  for  a  particular  kind  of  pavement 
for  the  floors  of  houses,  called  opus  Signinum,  con- 
sitting  of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beateu  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  There  arc  still  re- 
mains of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Sigrlum  {llypiov :  Sigri),  the  W.  promontory 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 


SILANUS. 

Bila  Silva  (Siln),  a  large  forest  in  Bruttium  on 
the  Apennines,  extending  S.  of  Consentia  to  the 
Sicilian  straits,  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  pitch  which  it  yielded. 

Silanlon  (2<Aarlwr),  a  distinguished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  an  Athenian  arid  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  324.  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  2  classes,  ideal  and 
actual  portraits.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
was  bis  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a  deadly  palvnead 
was  given  to  the  face  by  the  mixture  of  silver  with 
the  bronze.  His  statue  of  Sappho,  which  stood  in 
the  prvtaneum  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  V« 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest 

Silanus,  Junius.  1.  M.,  was  praetor  212.  la 
210  be  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  •erred 
under  him  with  great  distinction  during  the  whole 
of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  under  the  consul  M.  Mar- 
ccllus.  —  2.  D.,  surnamed  Manliannj,  son  of  the 
jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  but  adopted  by  a  D. 
Junius  Silanua  He  was  praetor  142,  and  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province.  Being  accused  of  extor- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  senate 
referred  the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  his  own 
father  Torquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and 
banished  him  from  bis  presence ;  and  when  Sila- 
nua hanged  himself  in  grief,  bis  father  would  not 
attend  his  funeral.  —  3.  1L,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Gaol, 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in  104,  by  the 
tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  in  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted.  —  4-  D_,  step- 
father of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  having 
married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was  elected  consul 
in  63  for  the  following  year ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  being  consul  designatus,  he  was  first  asked 
for  his  opiuion  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators. 
He  was  consul  62,  with  L.  Licinius  M  arena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia.— 
5.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  Servilia,  served  in  Gaul 
as  Caesar's  legatus  in  53.  After  Caesar's  murder 
in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  orer  the  Alps  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus  sent  him  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
fought  on  the  side  of  Antony.  He  was  consul  in 
25.  He  had  two  sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus, 
the  triumvir,  and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.  — 6.  1L,  consul  19,  with 
L.  Norbanus  Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia 
was  married  to  C.  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula.  Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  bis  father- 
in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Julius  Graecinus, 
the  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  ordered  by  Cali- 
gula to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  declined  the  odious 
task.  —  7.  App.,  consul  A.  d.  28  with  P.  Silius 
Nerva.  Claudius  soon  after  his  accession  gave  to 
Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia  Lepida,  the  mother  of 
his  wife  Messalina,  and  treated  him  otherwise  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  But  shortly  afterwards, 
having  refused  the  embraces  of  Messalina,  be  n  as 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of 
Messalina  and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus 
was  Aeroilia  Lepida,  the  pr<mepti»  or  great- 
p  rand -daughter  of  Augustus.— 8.  M.,  son  of  No.  7, 
consul  46.  Silanus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  54,  and  was  poisoned  by 
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his  descent  from  Augustus  might  lend  him  to  be 
preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero.  —  9.  L.,  also  a  inn 
of  No.  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  when  Octavia  was 
married  to  Nero  in  48,  Si lan us  knew  that  his  late 
was  sealed,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  life.  — 
10.  D.  Jmtiot  Torquatua  SiJanas,  probably  also 
a  son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  53.  He  was  compelled 
by  Nero  in  64  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he 
had  boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. 
—  U.  L.  Junius  Torquatua  Silanua,  son  of  No. 
8,  and  consequently  the  aAsepos,  or  great-great- 
great  grandson  «f  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65  ;  was 
sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

Silarus  (Siiaro),  a  river  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tanager  (Negri)  and  Calor  (Cb/ore),  falls  into  the 
Sinus  Paestanus  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Paestum. 
Its  water  is  said  to  have  petrified  plants. 

8Ilennj  (SeiAijrds).  1  (Mythological).  It  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs 
were  generally  termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these 
Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenns,  who  always  accom- 
panies the  god,  and  whom  be  is  said  to  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Satyrs  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  ;  but  others  make  him  a 
son  of  Pan  by  a  nymph,  or  of  Oaea.  Being  the 
constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  born  at  Nysa.  Moreover, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gigants,  and 
slew  Enceladns.  He  is  described  as  a  jovial  old 
man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck  nose,  fat  and  round 
like  his  wine  bag,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  generally  intoxicated.  As  he  could  not 
trust  his  own  legs,  he  is  generally  represented 
riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In 
every  other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and  music 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often  seen 
playing  ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
after  him  Silenus,  while  he  himself  is  designated 
as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  past  and  the  most  dis- 
tant future,  and  as  a  sage  who  despised  all  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he 
was  in  the  power  of  mortals  who  might  compel 
him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with 
chains  of  flowers.  — 2.  (Literary).  A  native  of 
Calatia,  and  a  writer  upon  Roman  history.  — 3. 
It  was  probably  a  different  writer  from  the  last 
who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaeus  and 
others  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words. 

Silicense  Flumen,  a  river  in  His  pan  ia  Raetica 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably  the 
Guadiijoz,  or  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  Sillus  Itallcus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born 
about  A.  D.  25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  Italicus. 
From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  model  in  the  former, 
and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  He  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  Centumviri.  He  was  consul  in  68,  the  year  in 
which  Nero  perished  ;  be  was  admitted  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  Vitelline,  and  was  subsequently 


proconsul  of  Asia.  His  two  favtrarita  residences 
were  a  mansion  near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  had  completed  his  75th  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  great 
work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  in  17 
books,  entitled  Punka,  which  has  descended  to  ng 
entire.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguntum  to 
the  triumph  of  Scipio  African  us.  The  materials 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livy  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a  dull  heavy  performance,  and  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  poem.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1717  and  Ru- 
perti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

Silo,  Q-  Pompaedlui,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  B.  c  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

8ilo  (2tA*,  SuAaf,  SijAwV,  2<Ao?r:  O.  T.  Shi- 
loh  and  Shilon :  «Si7«»t,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraira,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ;  important  as  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insig- 
nificance, though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

Sildah,  Siloam  (2Mwa,  2<A«d>:  O.T.  Shiloah : 
Siloak),  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  different  season  a 

SilaUia  :  J/ajjar  Selaetek  or  JeUl  Sd- 

se/eA,  Ru.),  a  fortified  station  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Apollinopolia  tho 
Great  The  name  signifies  the  Hock  or  Hill  of  a 
Cham,  and  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow,  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  command 
the  navigation. 

BUureis,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
South  Wales,  long  offered  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  people  in  tho 
island  who  at  a  later  time  maintained  their  inde* 
pendence  against  the  Saxons. 
_  Bilvanus,  a  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  iu  the  earliest  times  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a  grove 
and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the  protector  of 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  connection  with 
woods  (rytvestru  aVtj*),  he  especially  presided  over 
plantations,  and  delighted  iu  trees  growing  wild  ; 
whence  he  is  represented  carrying  the  trunk  of 
a  cypress.  Respecting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, moreover,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
vanus,  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a  hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cypa- 
rissus,  with  whom  the  god  was  in  love  :  the  youth 
in  consequence  died  of  grief,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cypress.  Silvan  us  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  divinity  protecting  tho  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he 
is  also  described  as  fond  of  music  ;  the  syrinx  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
tho  Pans  and  Nymphs.    Later  writers  even  iden- 
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tified  Silvnfttu  with  Pan,  Fauna*,  Intra*,  and 
Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poet*,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  lore  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes,  corn- 
cars,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

Silviom  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Peueetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles  S.  £. 
of  Vemisia. 

Silyloj,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said  to  have 

been  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  a  wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silvius.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 


Livy. 

Ovid. 

JJiotit/siiu. 

I.  Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2.  Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3.  Silvius. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvius. 

Aeneas  Silvias. 

5.  I>atinus  Silvius. 

La  Linus. 

Latinus  Silvius. 

6.  Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7.  Atys. 

Epytus. 

Capetus. 

8.  Capys. 

Capys. 

Capys  Silvius. 

9.  Capetus. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus. 

10.  Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

1 1.  A  grippe. 

Hemulus. 

A  grippe. 

12.  Romulus  Silvius. 

Acrota. 

Alladius. 

13.  Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14.  Proca. 

Palatums. 

Proca*. 

15.  Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Simmla*  (Ituaiat).  L  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  PhilolaUs,  I 
and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  be  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebes.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  Phiedon.  Simmias  wrote  23  dialogues 
on  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  flourished  about  B.  c.  300. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  3  short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  called  griphi  or  oarmima  jujunda,  that  is, 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  whole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some 
object ;  those  of  Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  Wing*  (wrdpvyc  r),  the  Egg  («JdV),  and 
the  Hatchet  (wrfAexw). 

Slrnoia.  [Tunas.]  As  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieromncroe. 

Simon  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 

Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather -cutter.  Socrates 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversa- 
tions Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
33  dialogues,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — 2.  Of  Ae- 
gina,  a  celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  475. 

8lm6nldes  (lipwWoV).  L  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 
principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of  Greek 
literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and 
Ilipponax.  He  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  whence 
he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Amorgos,  where  he  founded  3  cities,  Minoa,  Aegi- 
alus,  and  Arcesine,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed 
his  own  abode.    He  flourished  about  a,  c.  664. 

for  his  iambic 
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poems,  which  were  of  2  species,  gnomic  and  sa- 
tirical. The  most  important  of  bis  extant  frag- 
ments is  a  satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derins 
the  various,  though  generally  l>ad,  qualities  of 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  origin ;  thai  tie 
uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine;  the 
cunning  woman,  from  the  fox;  the  talkative 
woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  bet',  bo- 
rate edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simotudt*  of 
Amorgos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835.—  1  Of 
Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  sod  Edh 
grain,  and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  Hewn  bom 
at  lulia,  in  Ceos,  B.  c  556,  and  was  the  son  af  Leo- 
prepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought  op  to 
music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From  hb  astro 
island  he  proceeded  to  Athena,  probably  on  the 
invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached  him  to  kit 
society  by  great  rewards.  After  remaining  u 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to  Thessaly,  wherf 
e  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Alensds  sod 
Seopads.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  sl£ 
soon  had  the  noblest  opportunity  of  employing  ks 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  eventi 
of  the  Persian  wars.  In  489,  be  conqumd 
Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prise  which  tst 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those  who  W 
at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  tie 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  <f 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  well  •» 
an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;  and  he  slso 
celebrated  the  battles  of  Arteminom  and  Salan* 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in  them.  K< 
bad  completed  his  80th  year,  when  his  keg 
poetical  career  at  Athens  "was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithynusl  k 
chorus  (477),  being  the  56th  prise  which  he  had 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  be  was  invited  to 
Syracuse  bv  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  liwl  ^ 
his  death  in  467.  Simonides  was  a  great  o- 
vourite  with  Hiero,  and  was  treated  by  the  tyrst' 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  still  couuooed, 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  bis  muse  oecasioa- 
ally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simo- 
nides is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  tk# 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  doobfc 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  litentsr? 
a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint 
who  took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  represck 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  him  by  k* 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well  ss  by 
subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discrediwd. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Simo- 
nides were  sweetness  (whence  his  surname  » 
Mdicertes)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  witb 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  of 
expression ;  though  in  originality  and  fervour  be 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  p<*u» 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his  con- 
temporary Pindar.  He  was  probably  both  v* 
most  prolific  and  the  roost  generally  popular  of  sa 
the  Grecian  lyric  poets.  The  general  character  * 
his  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with  Done  sod 
Aeolic  forms.  The  best  edition  of  his  frags*"* 
in  a  separate  form  is  by  Schneidewin,  Brans.  1°*~ 
Simpliclus  (2<Ma*(«iot),  one  of  the  last  pkil»- 
sophers  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school,  was  a  native  * 
Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  and  Daraasn* 
In  conscience  of  the  persecutions,  to  wtuch  * 
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pagan  philosophers  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  Simplicity  was  one  of  the  7  philosophers 
who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes.  These  philosophers  returned  home  about 
a.  D.  533,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  in  which 
the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  philosophers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith.  Of  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  7  philosophers  we  learn 
nothing  ;  nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicius  lived 
ami  taught.  Simplicius  wrote  commentaries  on 
several  of  Aristotle's  works.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Categories,  on  the  Dt  Coelo,  on  the  Physica 
Auscultation  and  on  the  De  Anima  are  extant.  In 
explaining  Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavours  to  show 
that  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those 
points  which  the  former  controverts  ;  but  though 
he  attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Platonists, 
his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  likewise  extant 
Simyra  (ra  Xl/ivpa:  Zamura  or  Sumon),  a 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  between  Or- 
thasias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  N.  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  Approached. 

SInae  (Sirm),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia,  of 
whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to  the 
W.  nati  ons,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  their  country  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the  S.  part  of 
China  and  the  E.  part  of  the  Burmese  peninsula. 
The  detailed  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  geographers  concerning  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sina  (LXX.  2»ru:  Jebelet-Tur\  a 
cluster  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S. 
angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  enclosed  between 
the  2  heads  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a  region  of 
\  broken  and  deft  rocks,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  by  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  On 
the  other  band,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  to  one  particular  ridge 'in  the  Sinaitic  group 
of  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated 
by  2  summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  called 
North,  and  the  one  on  the  S.  Sinai  or  Jebd  Mum, 
i  c.  Mates'  Mount.  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
by  tradition,  it  bos  usually,  but  too  hastily,  been 
inferred  that  the  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  The  fact  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  0.  T. 
are  both  general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
former  being  used  in  the  first  4  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  latter  in  Deuteronomy  ;  and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
that  on  the  N.,or  the  one  usually  called  Uoreb. 

Binda  (Siroa:  Zirttvs,  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
of  Pisidia,  N.  of  Cibyra,  near  the  river  Catriaris. 
—  2,3.  [Sindi.] 

Sindi  CXtrtol).  1.  A  people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  dwelt  in 
and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (between  the 
of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea),  and  to  the  S.  of 
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the  river  Hypania  (Kouban).  They  had  a  capital 
called  Binda  (Anapa?)  with  a  harbour  (XirSmbs 
Aim4").  Their  country  is  called  Ji**8iK^.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindones  and 
Sindiani.^2.  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  India 
extra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called 
Sindae  (Si^ou),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda, 
Sindlce.  [Sindl] 

Sindomana  (Sehwun?),  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pat- 
talene. 

Bindoa  (lIWJoi),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Bing&ra  (t«  Ityyapa:  Sinjarf),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of  Nisibis.  It 
lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singaras 
(Stujur),  an  E.  prolongation  of  M.  Masius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by 
Sapor,  through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Singidunum  (Betarad),  a  town  in  Moesia  Su- 
perior at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

Singitlcus  8inua.  [Singvs.] 

Bingus  (Ztyyot :  leyraiot),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticu*. 

Sinia  or  Binnii  (2fm  or  SiVro),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber,  who  frequented 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  the  travellers 
whom  he  captured,  by  fastening  them  to  the  top 
of  a  fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  Theseus.  The  name  is  connected  with  alvofun. 

Sinon  (2lvvr).  son  of  Aesimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  (A en,  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autolycus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  con- 
structed the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had 
been  constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Oreece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragged  the 
horse  into  the  city  ;  whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took  Troy. 

8in6pe  (2u*4nj ;  livurrtis,  Sinopensis :  Si- 
nope,  Sinouh,  Ru.),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  head- 
land ef  the  great  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the 
river  Halys  forms  the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
formed  2  fine  harbours,  it  had  every  advantage  for 
becoming  a  great  maritime  city.    Its  foundation 
j  was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus, who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ;  but  it  appears  in" history 
as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Having 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  new  colony  from 
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Miletus,  n.  c.  632,  and  soon  became  the  greatest 
commercial  city  on  the  Euxine.  Several  colonies 
were  established  by  the  Sinopians  on  the  adjacent 
coasts,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotyora,  Trapecus, 
and  Ccrasus.  lu  territory,  called  BinSpis  (2fc- 
**«•<»,  also  Jiwirrru),  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Halys.  It  remained  an  independent  state 
till  it  was  taken  by  Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pontas. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridatea 
the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Lu- 
cullus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Caesar,  it  was  colonised  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Caeearea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourishing 
city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former  import- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  had  declined 
so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to  Amasia.  In 
addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope  was  greatly 
enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  renowned  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of 
the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

Sintlca,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  E.  of  Cres- 
tonia  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and 
the  lake  Prasiaa.  Its  chief  town  was  Heraclea 
Sinlica.  The  Sinti  were  spread  over  other  parts 
of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo 
with  the  Sintians  (llmts)  of  Homer,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

Sinuessa  (Sinuessanus :  Rocca  di  Mamtragone), 
the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Mintumae,  B.  c.  296.  It  possessed  a  good  har- 
bour, and  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated 
warm  baths,  called  Aquae  SinuesBanae. 

Sion.  [Jerusalem.] 

Siphnus  (2i>ror :  Series :  Sipktto),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.  E.  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its  original 
name  was  Merope ;  and  it  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens.  In  consequence  of  their  gold  and 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were 
regarded  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealthiest 
of  the  islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in 
which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any 
other  Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage  •  and  a  party  of  Samian  exiles  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island,  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  100  talents.  Siphnus  was 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to 
Xerxes ;  and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salami*.  At  a  later  time  the 
mines  were  less  productive ;  and  Pausanias  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to 
send  the  tithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low, 
and  hence  to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (Ji^wdftir)  be- 
came a  term  of  reproach. 

Bipontum  or  Bipuntum  (Sipontinus :  Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Bipus  (2iiroCj,  -ovvtos ),  an 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt  G  org  anus  and  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede,  and 
was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved from  the  town  by  king  Manfred  in  tbe 
1 3th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  were  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  by 
this  monarch. 

SIpyluS  (SiwvXof :  SipuU-Dagh),  a  mountain 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  rent  and  splinted  by  frequent  earthquakes. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  Tmolus,  from  the  main  chain 
of  which  it  proceeds  N.  W.  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Hennas,  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sipylom. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  Tho  ancient  capital 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  hare  been  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  been 
called  by  the  same  name  ;.  but  it  was  early  swal- 
1  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site  became  a 
little  lake  called  Sale  or  Saloe,  near  which  was  a 
tumulus,  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Tantalus. 
The  mountain  was  rich  in  metals,  and  many 
mines  were  worked  in  it. 

8iraceae  (Ji/xurn*^).  1.  A  district  of  Hyr- 
cania.  —  2.  A  district  of  Armenia  Major.  — 
3.  [Siracbni.] 

Siraceni,  Bir&ei,  Sir  ices  ( SipcuojKo/,  Jpvri, 
Sipaxt {),  a  powerful  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siracene,  E.  of  tbe  Palus 
Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  river  Rha  ( Volga).  The 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  them  in 
a.  d.  50. 

Birbdnia  Laens  (2<p&»* (8ot  Afyunj,  aft  1ip€w- 
vis  A^ut?  and  XipSwv :  SababcU  Bardowal)*  a  Largs 
and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  E.  of 
M.  Casiua.  Its  circuit  wns  1000  stadia.  It  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  asphaltus.  A  con- 
nection (called  to  fKpryna)  existed  between  tbs 
lake  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  this  being  stored 
up,  the  lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  evapo- 
ration, and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

Blrines  (Z*«o^f<»),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on  the 
beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and  en- 
deavouring to  allure  him  and  his  companions,  he 
stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was 
so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  their  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  tbe  Sirens  was 
situated  between  Aeaca  and  the  rock  of  Scylla,  near 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Italy  ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place 
them  on  the  Campanian  coast  Homer  says  nothing 
of  their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both  their 
names  and  number ;  some  state  that  they  were  2, 
Aglaopheme  and  Thelxiepla;  and  others,  that  there 
were  3,  Pisintie,  Aglaope,  and  Thelxiepla,  or  I'ar- 
thenope,  Ligia,  and  Leucosis.  They  are  called 
daughters  of  Phorcua,  of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  of 
Terpsichore,  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gaea- 
The  Sirens  are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of 
the  Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  When 
the  Argonaut*  sailed  by  tho  Sirens,  the  latter  began 
to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  surpassed  them  ; 
and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  live 
only  till  some  one  hearing  their  song  should  pass 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and  were  metamorphosed  into  rock*.  Later  poets 
represent  them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they 
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are  said  to  hare  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  after  Persephone,  or  as 
a  punishment  from  Demeter  for  not  having  assisted 
Persephone,  or  from  Aphrodite,  because  they 
wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  however,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  Muses,  and  being 
defeated,  were  deprived  of  their  wings. 

Sirenuaae,  called  by  Virgil  {At*,  v.  864)  81- 
renum  scopuli,  3  small  uninhabited  and  rocky 
islands  near  the  8.  side  of  the  Prom.  Misenum,  off 
the  coast  of  Campania,  which  were,  according  to 
tradition,  the  abode  of  the  Sirens. 

8 iris.  L  (Simo),  a  river  in  Lucania  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Pyrrhus  gained  on  its  banks  over  the  Ro- 
mans. — •  2.  ( Torre  di  Senna),  an  ancient  Greek 
town  in  Lncania  at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding 
river.  Its  locality  was  unhealthy  ;  and  after  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heraclea 
by  the  Tarentines,  the  inhabitants  of  Siris  were 
removed  to  the  new  town,  of  which  Siris  now  be- 
came the  harbour. 

Sirmlo  (Sirmione),  a  beautiful  promontory  on 
the  S.  »hore  of  the  Lacus  Renacus  (Luyo  di  Garda), 
on  which  Catullus  had  ay  estate. 

Sirmium  (Miirovitz\  an  important  city  in 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saras.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  Pan- 
nonia, and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their  operations 
in  their  wars  against  the  Daciaus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  It  contained  a  large  manu- 
factory of  arms,  a  spacious  forum,  an  imperial 
palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral 
of  the  Jirst  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

Slsapon  (Almaden  in  the  Sierra  Morcna),  an 
important  town  in  Hitpania  Bnetica  N.  of  Corduba, 
between  the  Raetis  and  Anas,  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines  and  cinnabar. 

Siicla  (Sisselc),  called  Segesta  by  Appian,  an 
important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior,  situated 
upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Savus,  Co- 
la pia,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to 
Sirmium.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, from  which  time  it  became  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Pannonia.  It  was  probably 
made  a  colony  by  Tiberius,  and  was  colonized 
anew  by  Scptimius  Severus.  At  a  later  time  its 
importance  declined,  and  Sirmium  became  the  chief 
town  in  Pannonia. 

Sisenna,  L.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  annalist,  was 
praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (n.  c.  78),  and 
probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province  in  77. 
From  the  local  knowledge  thus  acquired  ho  was 
enabled  to  render  good  service  to  Verrcs,  whose 
cause  he  espoused.  During  the  piratical  war  (67) 
he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army, 
died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of  about  52.  His 
great  work,  entitled  //tdorw,  extended  to  at  least 
14  or  19  books,  which  contained  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  addition 
to  his  Historiae,  Sisenna  translated  the  Milesian 
fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  also  composed  a  com- 
mentary upon  Plautus. 

Sisygambis  (Xiavyantu\  mother  of  Darius 
the  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issue,  n.  c. 
333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  theso  captives  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and  displayed 
towards  Sisygambis,  in  particular,  a  reverence  and 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  On  her  part,  Sisy- 
gambis became  so  strongly  attached  to  her  con- 
queror, that  she  felt  his  death  as  a  blow  not  less 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  son ;  and  overcome  by 
this  long  succession  of  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

Sisyphus  (2<(tv?o»),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Knarete, 
whence  be  is  called  Aeolidet.  He  was  married  to 
Meropc,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a  Pleiad,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Glaucus,  Ornytion  (or 
Porphyrion),  Thcrsander  and  Halmus.  In  later 
accounts  he  is  also  called  a  son  of  Autolycus,  and 
the  father  of  Ulysses  by  Anticlea  [Anticlea]; 
whence  we  find  Ulysses  sometimes  called  Sity 
phidet.  He  is  said  to  havo  built  the  town  ot 
Epbyra,  afterwards  Corinth.  As  king  of  Corinta 
be  promoted  navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was 
fraudulent,  avaricious,  and  deceitful  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the  lower 
world,  where  ho  had  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble 
block,  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  always 
rolled  down  again.  The  special  reasons  for  this 
punishment  are  not  the  same  in  all  authors  ;  soroo 
relate  that  it  was  because  ho  had  betrayed  the 
designs  of  the  gods  ;  others  because  he  attacked 
travellers,  and  killed  them  with  a  huge  block  of 
stone;  and  others  again  because  he  had  betrayed 
to  Aaopus,  that  Zeus  had  carried  off  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
related  that  Sisyphus  requested  his  wife  not  to 
bury  him,  and  that,  when  she  complied  with  his 
request,  Sisyphus  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  seeming  neglect,  and  obtained  from  Pluto 
or  Persephone,  permission  to  return  to  the  upper 
world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  then  refused  to 
return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Hermes  carried 
him  off  by  force;  and  this  piece  of  treachery  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  punishment. 

8it&oe  or  Sitt&ce  (2<tcUi7,  XiTrdjrn  :  Eski- 
BtKjdad*  Ru.),  a  great  and  populous  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
within  the  Median  wall.  Iu  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.  It 
gave  the  name  of  Sittacenc  to  the  district  on  the 
lower  conrse  of  the  Tigris  E.  of  Babylonia  and  N.  W. 
of  Susiana. 

8italces  (SrrdAirns),  king  of  the  Thracian  tribo 
of  the  Odrysians,  was  a  son  of  Teres,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  increased  his  do- 
minions by  successful  wars,  so  that  they  ultimately 
comprised  the  whole  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantium  to  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  in  429  he  invaded  Ma- 
cedonia with  n  vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  failure  of  provisions. 

githfinla  (2t0wta),  the  central  one  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic  gulfs. 
The  Thracians  originally  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Macedonia ;  and  the  ancients  derived  the 
name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian  king  Sithon. 
We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonii, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ;  and  the 
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porta  frequently  use 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 

8itifl  (Sirica:  Setif,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  first  became  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony ;  and, 
upon  the  subdivision  of  M.  Caesariensis  into  2  pro- 
vince*, it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince, which  was  called  after  it  Mauritania  Siti- 
fensis. 

8i tones,  n  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

Sittace,  8ittacene.  [Srracs.] 

Bittlus  or  Bitlus,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campania, 
was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in 
B.  c  64,  from  which  country  be  crossed  over  into 
Mauritania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said 
that  P.  Sulla  bad  sent  him  mto  Spain  to  excite  an 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  government ;  and 
Cicero  accordingly,  when  he  defended  Sulla,  in  62, 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  Sittius.  Sittius  did  not 
return  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where 
be  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa, 
in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this 
war,  and  at  iu  conclusion  was  rewarded  by  Caesar 
with  the  western  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  bis  soldiers. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of 
Masinissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  kiUed  Sittius 
bv  stratagem. 

Staph  (2to{*p),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
172). 

Smaragdus  Hons  (IfidpaySot  6pos :  Jehel  Zo> 
oarua),  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  The  ex- 
tensive emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name,  were  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  as 
only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Smerdis  (Spsp&t),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Magians, 
named  Patialthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures,  availed 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king, 
representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7  months  without 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however, 
were  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  ;  and  this  sus- 
picion was  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting 
any  of  them  to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in 
public  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these 
suspicions  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
bad  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had 
been  transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
bad  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 


by  Cyrus  for  some  offence  ;  and  Otanes  persuaded 
bis  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  master  had 
really  lost  his  ears.  Phaedima  found  out  that 
such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated  tbe  decisive 
information  to  her  father.  Otanes  thereupon 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  in  conjunction  with  6 
other  noble  Persians,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  pal  ace,  where  they  slew  the  false  Sruerd  is  and 
his  brother  Patixitbee  in  the  8th  month  of  their 
reign,  521.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medea,  to  whom 
the  Magi  axis  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy,  of 
which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  again  gave  the  ascendancy  to 
the  Persians ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Magians  were  massacred,  was  comme- 
morated among  the  Persians  by  a  solemn  festival, 
called  Magophonia,  on  which  no  Magian  was 
allowed  to  show  himself  in  public  The  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  which  followed  tbe  acce*aioa 
of  Darius. 

SmUis  (Xfu\it\  son  of  End  ides,  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  nam*  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  o>ilAn,  a  knife  for  carrimj 
wood,  and  afterwards  a  imlptor's  chisel.  Smili*  is 
tbe  legendary  head  of  tbe  Aeginetan  school  of 
sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus  is  the  legendary  head 
of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

8mintbeus  (S/urtcvs),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  tyureof,  a  mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in  Troas. 
The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  aa  in- 
spired by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  and 
as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a  statue  of  the  god 
by  Scopas,  with  a  mouse  under  its  foot,  and  on 
coins  Apollo  is  represented  carrying  a  mouse  in  h;s 
hands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Smintheus  and  festivals 
(Sminthla)  existed  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Smyrna  (Spv/Mw),  or  Myrrha.  For  detai's 
see  Adonis. 

Smyrna  and  in  many  MSS,  Zmynu  (Smvsw  : 
Ion.  2+uipryi :  Spvproios,  Smymaeus:  Smyrna, 
Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flou- 
rishing cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  one  ofi 
the  great  cities  on  its  W.  coast  which  has  sur- 
vived to  this  day,  stood  in  a  position  alike  remark- 
able for  its  beauty  and  for  other  natural  advantages. 
Lying  just  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ;  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus 
Hermaeus  or  Smymaeus  (O.  of  Smyrna},  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harbour  for  the  largest 
ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hcnnus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardis  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Aegean  ;  it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved  that 
character  to  the  present  day.  There  are  various 
accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most  probable  is  that 
which  represents  it  as  an  Aeolian  colony  frum 
Cyme.  At  an  early  period  it  fell,  by  a  stratagem, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians  of  Colophon,  and 
remained  an  Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  this 
appears  to  have  happened  before  01. 23.  (b.c.  688). 
As  to  the  time  when  it  became  a  member  of  tU 
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Panionic  confederacy,  we  have  only  a  very  nn- 
traatworthy  account,  which  refers  its  admission  to 
the  reign  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergarous.  Its  early 
history  is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account 
in  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  itt  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  lire  in  scattered  Tillages,  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by  Anti- 
gonus ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pindar's 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  however,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  Gulf,  was  abandoned  ;  and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  city,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  hare  been  built  by  Antigonua,  and  which  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Lysimachus.  This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly 
on  a  bill  called  Mastusia.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbour,  with  such  a  depth  of  water  that  -the 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The 
streets  were  paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  city  soon  became 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  It  was  especially  favoured  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the 
Syrian  and  Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
conventus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  among  the  7  churches  of  Asia  which  St  John 
addresses,  in  the  Apocalypse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  and 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  the  years  a.  d.  178 
— 180,  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
city  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
almost  to  ruins ;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Antoninus.  In  the  successive  wars 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently  much 
injured,  but  always  recovered ;  and,  under  the 
Turks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  Levant  There  are  but 
few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all 
her  other  sources  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  a 
magnificent  building  called  the  Homerenm  ('O/u^- 
fxior).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Cybele,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  city.  The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor- 
shipped here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
the  heroine  eponymus  of  the  place,  who  hud  a 
shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles. 

Smyrna  Trachea.  [Ephbsus.] 

Smymaeua  Sinus  (luvpralur  K6\mt,  l^vp- 
vaXicbs  k6\t<h  :  G.  of  Itmir  or  Smyrna),  the  great 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Smyrna  stands.  Its  entrance  lies  be- 
tween Pr.  Melaena  (C.  Kara  Burnu)  on  the  W., 
and  Phocaea  (Fokia)  on  the  E.  Its  depth  was 
reckoned  at  350  stadia.  It  received  the  river 
Hermus,  whence  it  was  called  Her  me  at  Sinus 
('EpuiiQt  k6\wos).  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
Mtkirrov  k6\*os%  from  the  little  river  Meles,  on 
which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

Sdanes  ( 2(5av«i),  a  powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring  200,000 
soldiers  into  the  field.    The  mountain  streams  of 
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the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  separated 
by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep-skins,  whence  the 
matter-of-fact  interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remark- 
able need  of  other  "washings.*'  They 
called  8uani  and  Snanocolchi  (Zovavoi, 
k6\x<m\  and  their  hind  Suania  (Sowor(a). 

Socrates  (2««pan»r).  1  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  born  in  the  demos  Alopece, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  B.c. 
469.  His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  statuary ; 
his  mother  Phaen arete  was  a  midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy- 
sical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
tidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ;  and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant:  he  served  as  an  hopliteat  Potidaea,  De- 
lium,  and  Amphipolis  wi(h  great  credit  to  himself. 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  otneo 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  Fire  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes, 
when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
6  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard.  He  dis- 
played the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  —  At  what  time 
Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  certain  that  alt  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune. 
But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops,  he  sought  and  found  opportuni- 
ties for  awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our 
actions.  His  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledge ;  and  he  therefore  professed 
to  practise  a  kind  of  mental  midwifery,  just  as  his 
mother  Phaenarete  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art  Un wearied ly  and  inexorably  did  he 
fight  against  all  false  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  m  a  general  represcntativa 
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of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching ;  the  more  I 
so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  physiognomy  ad- 
mitted so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  which 
the  actor  wore.    The  audience  at  the  theatre 
would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar  figure 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day  in 
the  market-place,  than  if  Prodicus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  tbem  did  not  know  by  tight,  had 
been  brought  on  the  ttaga  ;  nor  was  it  of  much 
importance  either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes, 
whether  Socrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different 
Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  So- 
crates found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.    Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Cba- 
ricles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who 
had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  which 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment 
and  by  their  opponents.    An  orator  named  Lycon, 
and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus)  named  Mole- 
tus,  hod  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the 
powerful  demagogue  Anytus,  an  embittered  anta- 
gonist of  the  sophists  and  their  system,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from 
Phyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants.    The  judges  also 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  been  banishe  d, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thrasybulus.  The 
chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates 
was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  nutting  in  their 
place  other  new  divinities.    At  the  same  time  it 
had  beeu  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  him, 
that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless  of  the  Tyrants,  had 
come  forth  from  his  school.    Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault  with  the  demo- 
cratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot,  bad  also  been 
brought  up  against  him  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  Theraraenes,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Charmides,  who  fell  by 
the  side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  with  other  aristocrats,  in  order  to 
irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that  time 
was  dominant  The  substance  of  the  speech  which 
Socmtea  delivered  in  his  defence  it  probably  pre- 
served by  Plato  in  the  piece  which  goes  under  the 
name  of 'the  u  Apology  of  Socrates."    Being  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  6  votes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum,  and 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  impri- 
sonment or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment    He  will 
assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of  60  minae,  on 
the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  friends. 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  in- 
censed by  this  speech," by  a  majority  of  80  votes, 
he  departs  from  them  with  the  protestation,  that 
he  would  rather  die  after  such  a  defence  than  live 
after  one  in  which  he  should  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  pity.    The  sentence  of  death  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  until  after  the  return  of 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.    The  30  days  which 
intervened  between  iu  return  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic 
attempts  (the  first  he  bad  made  in  his  life),  and  to 
his  usual  conversation  with  his  friends.    One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Criio,  to  called 
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after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had  en- 
deavoured without  success  to  persuade  bint  to 
make  his  escape.    In  another,  imitated  or  worked 
up  by  Plato  in  the  Phaedo,  Socrates  immediately 
before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  developed  the 
grounds  of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.    He  died  with  composure  and 
cheerfulness  in  his  70th  year,  B.  c  399.  Three 
peculiarities  distinguished  Socrates: —  1.  His  long 
life  pasaed  in  contented  poverty  and  in  public  dia- 
lectics, of  which  we  have  already  spoken.    2.  H  is 
persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission,    He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  bis 
childhood,  a  divine  voice  —  interfering,  at  mo- 
ments when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of 
restraint  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation. 
Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  upon, 
him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great  but  even 
on  small  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about 
to  do  or  to  say.    Though  later  writer*  speak  of 
this  at  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  he  him- 
self does  not  personify  it  but  treats  it  merely  as  a 
**  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice.1* 
He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly, 
but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others, 
so  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  enemies.    3.  His  great  intellectual  ori- 
ginality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry 
and  ratiocination  in  others.    He  was  the  first  who 
turned  his  thoughts  and  discussions  distinctly  to 
the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
that  u  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  roan."  With 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of 
examination  bad  been  Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  as 
one  ^distinguishable  whole,  blending  together 
cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meta- 
physics, &&    In  discussing  ethical  subjects  So- 
crates employed  the  dialectic  method,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  formal  logic,  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  by  Plato,  and  systematise*! 
by  Aristotle.   The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown 
by  the  results  he  achieved.    Out  of  his  intellec- 
tual school  sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a 
host  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
down  to  later  times.    Euclid  and  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophers  —  Aristippus  and  the  Cy- 
renaic  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those 
called  the  Cynics  —  all  emanated  more  or  leas 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  bad  tint 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  along- 
side of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  other 
speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually- 
arranged  themselves  ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  aa 
well  as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physic*, 
which  at  that  time  presented  comparatively  little 
charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty.  *  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of 
Socrates  permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  im- 
proved the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a  man- 
ner never  since  paralleled.    Subsequent  philoso- 
phers may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine, 
and  a  larger  number  of  disciples  who  imbibed 
their  ideas;  but  none  of  them  applied  the  same 
stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy,  and 
none  of  them  struck  oat  of  other  minds  that  fixw 
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which  seta'  light  to  original  thought.  —  (A  great 
port  of  this  article  is  taken  from  Mr.  O rote's 
account  of  Socrates  in  his  History  of  Greece. )  — « 
2.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  d.  379.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  and  Helladius,  and  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
aurnamed  Scholasticu*.  The  EccUsiaslioal  History 
of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of  Cons  tontine 
the  Great,  306,  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  determining  from  internal  evi- 
dence some  points  of  his  religious  belief,  may  be 
considered  as  arguing  his  comparative  liberality. 
His  history  is  divided  into  7  books.  His  work  is 
included  in  the  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  eccle- 
siastical historians  by  Valesius,  Paris,  1660  ;  re- 
printed at  Menu,  1677  ;  by  Reading,  Camb.  1720. 

SSddma,  gen.  -orura  and  -ae,  also  -ma,  gen.  -i,and 
-i,  gen.  -Oram  (ra  2<>5o/xa:  2o6opirwf,  Sodomita), a 
very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Siddim  2o8o/uti*),  closely  connected  with  Go- 
morrha,  over  which  and  the  other  3  "cities  of  the 
plain,"  the  king  of  Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  supremacy.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  we 
find  these  cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, to  the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indi- 
cation of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the 
masters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Soon  after- 
wards, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  called 
down  the  divino  vengeance,  and  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar,  which 
was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot  The  beau- 
tiful valley  in  which  they  stood  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  bituminous  waters  still  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  springs  of  asphaltus  ("slime- 
pits  *  in  our  version)  of  which  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim was  full.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Jor- 
dan flowed  on  into  the  Red  Sea ;  but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physically  impossible, 
most  improbable.  There  was  probably  always  a 
lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  river  which  still  flows  into  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  change 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this 
lake  by  a  great  depression  of  the  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  was  probably  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

Soemis  or  Soaemlas,  Julia,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her 
husband  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  or,  according  to 
the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her  own 
'consent,  by  Caracalla.  After  the  accession  of  her 
son,  she  became  his  chosen  counsellor,  and  seems 
to  have  encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  took  a  place  in  the  senate,  which 
then,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of 
a  woman,  and  was  herself  the  president  of  a  sort  of 
female  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
QuirinaL,  and  published  edicts  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was 
slain  by  the  praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.  d.  222. 

Sogdiana  (i|  Soy&oWj  or  SoiryJiaW; :  Old  Per- 
sian, bug  hdi  :  3078101,  ioytuwol,  ZavyStavoi:  parts 
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of  Turkestan  and  Bokhara,  including  the  district  still 
called  Sopd),  the  N.E.  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bactriana 
and  Margiana  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus 
(Jikoun) ;  on  the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the 
Sogdii  Comedarum  and  Oscii  M.  (Kara-Dagh, 
Alatan  and  At  Took)  and  by  the  upper  course  ot 
the  Jaxartea  (Sikoun) ;  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  of  And.  The 
S.  part  of  the  country  was  fertile  and  populous. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  advance  by  cities  on  the  Jaxartes, 
Cyreschata  and  Alcxandreschata.  After  the  Ma- 
cedonian conquest,  it  was  subject  to  the  kings,  first 
of  Syria,  and  then  of  Bactria,  till  it  was  overrun 
by  the  barbarians.  The  natives  of  the  country 
were  a  wild  warlike  people  of  the  great  Arian  race, 
resembling  the  Hadrians  in  their  character  and 
customs. 

Sogdiinus  (afo-yoWi),  was  ono  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus.  The 
latter,  on  his  death  in  b.  c  425,  wns  succeeded  by 
his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a  reign  of  only  2  months,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king.  Sogdianus, 
however,  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  after  a  reign 
of  7  months,  by  his  brother  Ochus.  Ochus  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

Sogdii  Montes.  [Sogdiana]. 

Sol.  [Haxios.] 

8Sli  or  Soloe  (SoAoi).  1.  (Ethnic,  3«A«o>,  So- 
lensis :  Mezctltt,  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  const  of  Cilicia, 
between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus,  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Argires  and  L  vdinns  from 
Rhodes.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  fined  its  people  200  talents  for 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta.  Pompey  restored 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and 
from  this  time  forth  it  was  called  Fompeiopolis 
(Jlotiinfio6wo>us).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary 
history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of  , 
the  astronomer  and  poet  Aratus.  Its  name  has 
been  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  word 
solecism  (soloecismus),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Soli  in  Cyprus.  2.  (Ethnic  2<fAioj :  Aliponty  in 
the  valley  of  •So/eo,  Ru.),  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a  little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
to  a  native  prince  acting  under  the  advice  of  Solon, 
and  others  to  Solon  himself:  the  last  account  is 
doubtless  an  error.  It  had  temples  of  I  sis  and 
Aphrodite,  and  there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

Solicinlum,  a  town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agri  Decumates)  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  where 
Vnlentinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni  in 
a.  n.  369,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

Bolinua,  C.  Julius,  toe  author  of  a  geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  57  chapters,  containing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
diversified  by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religious  rites  and  social  condition  of 
various  nations  enumerated.    The  arrangement. 
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and  frequently  the  Tery  words,  are  derived  from 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment,  are  displayed  in  the  selection. 
We  know  nothing  of  Solinim  himself,  but  he 
must  hare  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
vern*, and  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  o.  238.  We  learn  from 
the  first  of  2  prefatory  addresses,  that  an  edition  of 
the  work  had  already  passed  into  circulation,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author,  under  the  appellation  ColUctanra  Re- 
rum  MemorabiUum%  while  on  the  2nd,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Potyhittor  ;  and  hence  we 
find  the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  Solini  Grammatid  Polykitlor  ab  ipso  editus  et 
rccoffnittu.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal- 
maaius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  prefixed  to 
his  "Plinianae  Exercitationet,"  the  whole  form- 
ing 2  large  folio  volumes. 

Solis  Fons.    [Oasin,  No.  3.] 

Bolia  Lacus  (Af/wn  'HtKioto),  a  lake  in  the  far 
E.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  daily  course- 
through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter-of-fact  expo- 
sitors identified  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another 
lake  of  the  Mime  name  was  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poets  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  suu  sank 
at  night. 

Solis  Mom.  (Solois.] 

Bolia  Promontorium  (fapa  'HXtov  Itpa :  Rat 
Anfir))  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soloe.  [Soli]. 

SdldlS  (Zo\6*is  :  C.  Cantin^  Arab.  Has  el  Hou- 
dik\  a  promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania.  He- 
rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-most  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Upon  it  was  a  Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Hon*  Solis  ('HXfev  *>or), 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

861oa  (2©"Aw),  the  celebrated  Athenian  legis- 
lator, was  born  about  b.  c  638.  His  father  Exe- 
ceBtides  was  a  descendant  of  Codrtis,  and  his  mother 
was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestides  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  prodigal  expenditure  ;  and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign 
trader.  It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to 
select  that  pursuit  which  would  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first 
effusions  were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory 
strain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pro- 
found reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  famous  7  sages,  and  his  name  appears 
in  all  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  which  first 
brought  Solon  prominently  forward  as  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  was  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megnra  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
saying  anything  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
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the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonours!!* 
renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the  device  of 
feigning  to  be  mad ;  and  causing  a  report  of  his 
condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  he  rushed  into 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a  short  elegiac  poem  of 
100  lines  i°  which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  torrfy 
island.  Pisistratus  (  who,  however,  must  have  been 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  support 
of  his  kinsman  ;  the  pusillanimous  law  waj  re- 
scinded ;  war  was  declared ;  and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.     The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  ensued, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Snarta.    Both  parties  appealed,  in  support  of  their 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ;  and  it  was  cur- 
rently believed  in  antiquity  that  Solon  had  surrep- 
titiously inserted  the  line  (/£  ii.  558)  which  speaks 
of  Ajax  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Athenian*. 
The  Spartans  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
about  b.  c  596.     Solon  himself,  probably,  was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Sala- 
mis, and  this  may  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Sahtminian.     Soon  after  these  events  (about  595) 
Solon  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  hostilities 
on  behalf  of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  and  was  the 
mover  of  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  by  which 
war  was  declared.    It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  According 
to  a  common  story,  which  however  rest*  only  on 
the  authority  of  a'  late  writer,  Solon  hastened  the 
surrender  of  the  town  by  causing  the  waters  of  the 
Plistus  to  be  poisoned.    It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  br 
civil  commotions,  Solon  was  called  upon  by  all 
parties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate  the 
miseries  that  prevailed.     He  was  chosen  archon 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  invested  with 
unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  This  be  effected 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  success  by  his 
celebrated  disburdening  ordinance  (<r<icrrfx6fia),  a 
measure  consisting  of  various  distinct  provisions, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  in- 
fringement as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy 
creditors.    The  details  of  this  measure,  however, 
are  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We 
know  that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  73  ;  that 
is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  produced  100  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to  be 
discharged  ;  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more 
than  a  fourth  in  every  payment  The  success  of  the 
Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon  such  confidence  and 
popularity  that  he  was  further  charged  with  the 
task  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitution.  As 
a  preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of 
Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  principal 
features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Solon. 
This  constitution  was  based  upon  the  timocratic 
principle,  that  is,  the  title  of  citizens  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  by  their 
wealth.    All  the  citizens  were  distributed  into  4 
classes.    The  1st  class  consisted  of  those  who  had 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  medimni  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalent  to  500  drachmae,  a 
m<^;^~"»  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma),  and  were 
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called  Peniacoshmedimni,  The  2nd  daw  consisted 
of  thoee  whose  incomes  ranged  between  300  and 
£00  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  Hippeis 
('Ijnrm,  'Ixirijj),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
cavalry.  The  3rd  dais  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae,  and  were  termed  Zeugitae  (Zeiry?Teu). 
The  4  th  class  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Thtta.  The  first  3  classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  income 
tax.  A  direct  tax,  however,  was  an  extraordinary, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  class  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  were  liable  to  indirect  taxes.  To 
Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Bottle 
($ov\J)),  or  deliberative  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
100  members  being  elected  from  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
Ecdetia  {inK\itol*)y  which  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  magistrates, 
and,  what  was  even  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  accountable  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a  veto  upon  any 
proposed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could 
not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Besides  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety 
of  special  laws,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  and  creditors  have  been  already 
referred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Foreign 
settlers  were  not  to  be  naturalised  as  citizens  un- 
less they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a  father  did  not  teach  his  son  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession, the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  his  old  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
had  a  general  power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil  except  olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  wilL  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  appointed  to  be 
given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games  are  for  that  age  unusually  large  (.500 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  regulations  was  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citizen,  who,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(adores)  and  triangular  tablets  (Kvpffctr),  and  were 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a  certain  space  — 10  years 
according  to  Herodotus —  100  years  according  to 
other  accounts.  It  is  related  that  he  was  himself 
aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  his  system  and  code.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best, 
but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
ceived.  After  he  had  completed  his  task,  being, 
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we  are  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  those 
who  came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  ten 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea,  Solon  persuaded  the  king  to  re- 
move from  the  old  site,  and  build  a  new  town  on 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in 
antiquity.  [Croksi/s.]  During  the  absence  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
was  seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  558,  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  80.  There 
was  a  story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets ;  and 
there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1825. 

85111a  (SoXoDr,  -oSrror,  eontr.  of  *o\6ttt:  2o- 
AuTtrot),  called  Solttntum  (Solentinus)  by  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  Panormus  and  Thermae. 

Sfilyma  (tA  I6\vnd).  L  (Taktalu-DaghX  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast 
of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  peak.^ 
2.  Another  name  of  Jerusalem. 

S51ymi.  [Lvcia.] 

Somntu  (8im>f),  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death  (ddwrror, 
mor»),  and  as  a  son  of  Night  In  works  of  art, 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in 
their  hands.  [Mors.] 

Sontlus  (honzo\  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camic  Alps  and  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergeitinus  E.  of  Aquileia. 

Sopater  (J^iroTpot).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (QXvapoypdtpoi),  who 
flourished  from  b.c  323  to  283.  —  2.  Of  Apamea, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  school  of  Plotinus,  was  a  disciple  of  Iambli- 
chus,  after  whose  death  (before  A.  d.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine,  who 
afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
A.  D.  330  and  337)  from  the  motive,  as  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  are  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  these 
to  a  younger  Sopater,  mentioned  below.  —  8.  The 
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younger  sophist,  of  Apamea,  or  of  Alexandria,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  years  later  than 
the  former.  Besides  his  extant  works  already 
alluded  to,  Photius  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a 
-work,  entitled  the  Historical  Extracts  (iit\<rr4\\ 
which  contained  a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  fig- 
ments, collected  from  a  great  number  of  authors. 
The  remains  of  bis  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Walt's  Rhetons  Grata. 

Sophene  (St^w^,  later  2t*<pavr)vJ))  a  district  of 
Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Anti- 
taurus  and  Masius  ;  separated  from  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the  E.  part  of 
Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it  formed,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  district  of  Acilisene,  an 
independent  W.  Armenian  kingdom,  which  was 
subdued  and  united  to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by 
Tigrancs. 

SophHos  (2<*f>i\oi),  a  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes,  and 
flourished  about  B.  c.  348. 

S5phoelei  (So^okA^i).  1.  The  celebrated  tra- 
gic poet,  was  born  at  Colonus,  a  village  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Athens,  B.C.  495. 
He  was  30  years  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than  Euripides.  His  fathers  name 
was  Sophilus,  or  Sophillus,  of  whose  condition  in 
life  we  know  nothing  for  certain  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Sophocles  received  an  education  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athena  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize 
of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had  attained 
in  music  and  dancing  in  his  16th  year,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians 
were  assembled  in  solemn  festival  around  the 
trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  So- 
phocles was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre 
in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  about  the  trophy, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  triumph,  480.  His  first 
appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  ;  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  Sophocles,  at  ehe  age  of  27,  came  for- 
ward as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose 
supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros, 
bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Theseus.  Public 
expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  Apsephion,  the  Archon  Eponymus,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  bad  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the 
lots  for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  9 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed  for 
the  judges  in  the  dramatio  contests.  Their  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  Sophocles,  who  received 
the  first  price  ;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat  that 
he  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Sicily.  From  this 
epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  the  Athe-  1 
niaa  stage,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Euri- 


pides, who  gained  the  first  prise  for  the  first  time 
in  441.  The  year  440  is  a  most  important  era  in 
the  poet's  life.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
brought  out  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the 
Antigone^  a  play  which  gave  the  Athenians  sack 
satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  political 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one 
of  the  ten  strategic  of  w  hom  Pericles  was  the  chief, 
in  the  war  against  Samoa,  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  far 
any  military  reputation  :  he  is  represented  as  good- 
humoaredly  repeating  the  judgment  of  Pericles 
concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  making  of 
poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army. 
The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last 
years,  are  connected  with  a  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful story.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
Iophon,  the  offspring  of  Nioostrate,  who  was  a 
free  Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  his  son  by 
Theoris  of  Sicyon;  and  Ariston  had  a  son  nam*d 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the 
greatest  affection.  Iophon,  who  was  by  the  laws 
of  Athens  his  lather's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  his 
lore  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending 
that  Sophocles  purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grand- 
son a  large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  aaid  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratorea, 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affected 
by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  ex- 
claimed, "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
myself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not  So- 
phocles ; "  and  then  he  read  from  his  Oedipus  at 
OoUmns,  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parados,  beginning— 

Eiunrou,  votrSs  x^par, 
whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the  case, 
and  rebuked  Iophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct. 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  where  Antigone  pleads  with 
her  father  to  forgive  Poly n  ices,  as  other  fathers 
had  been  induced  to  forgive  their  bad  children 
(vv.  1192,  folL).  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards 
in  406,  in  his  90th  year.  All  the  various  accounts 
of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and 
poetical  complexion.  According  to  some  writers 
he  was  choked  by  a  grape  ;  another  writer  related 
that  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Antigone  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost  his 
breath  and  his  life  together  ;  while  others  ascribed 
his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a  victory. 
By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  are  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  drama. 
The  subjects  and  style  of  Sophocles  are  human, 
while  those  of  Aeschylus  are  essentially  heroic. 
The  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as 
we  view  them  at  a  distance  ;  the  former  bring  those 
same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition 
of  sympathy  and  self-application.  No  individual 
human  being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Cly  temnestra  ;  but  every  one 
can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
exorable destiny  ;  but  Sophocles  brings  more  pro- 
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minently  into  view  those  faults  of  their  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are 
the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as 
the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness 
and  moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  <r*<ppo- 
coVij.  On  the  other  hand,  be  never  descends  to 
that  level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  The  difference 
between  the  2  poets  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
Sophocles,  that  "  he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as 
they  are."  The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  So- 
phocles was  130.  He  contended  not  only  with 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Chocrilus, 
Amtias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  amongst  whom 
was  his  own  son  Iophon  ;  and  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  20  or  24  times,  frequently  the  2nd,  and 
never  the  3rd.  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  his 
growing  activity  and  success,  that,  of  his  113 
drama*,  81  were  brought  out  after  his  54th  year, 
and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course 
in  the  judgment  of  the  grammarians  were  his  best, 
belong  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life.  The  7  ex- 
tant tragedies  were  probably  brought  out  in  the 
following  chronological  order :  —  Antigone*  Electro, 
Trachiniae,  Oedtpus  Tyrannus,  Ajar,  Fhiloctetes, 
Oedipus  at  Colon  us :  the  last  of  these  was  brought 
out,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wunder,  Gothae  et  Erfurdt,  1831—1846,  2 
vols.  8vo.  —  2.  Son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet.  The  love  of  his  grandfather  towards  him 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  401  he  brought  out 
the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  of  his  grandfather ;  but  he 
did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  till  390. 

Sophonisba.  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Cisco.  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
the  Numidian  prince  Masiuisaa,  but  at  a  subse- 
quent period  Hasdrubal  being  desirous  to  gain 
over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Numidia,  to 
the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him  the  hand  of 
bis  daughter  in  marriage.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Sophonisba  prevailed  over  the  in- 
fluence of  Scipio :  Syphax  married  her,  and  from 
that  time  became  the  zealous  supporter  and  ally  of 
Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part,  was  assiduous 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  bis  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  ber  countrymen.  After  the  defeat  of 
Syphax,  and  the  capture  of  his  capital  city  of 
Cirta  by  Masinissa,  Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  however,  her  beauty 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise 
the  same  influence  over  Masininsa  which  she  had 
previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify 
this  arrangement,  and  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this  command, 
the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the  humiliation  of 
captivity,  by  sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  which 
she  drank  without  hesitation}  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life. 
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Sophron  (2,u<ppoit>)  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal  writer  of  that  pecies  of  composition  called 
the  Mime  (pu/iot),  which  was  one  of  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He  flou- 
rished about  b.  c.  460 — 420.  When  Sophron  is 
called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  composition  a 
species  of  amusement  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, bad  practised  from  time  immemorial  at 
their  public  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  performances  of  the  Spartan 
Deicelestae.  Such  mimetic  performances  prevailed 
throughout  the  Dorian  states  under  various  names. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compositions,  their  character, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have 
been  ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not 
only  for  the  amusement  but  also  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Sophron  ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens. 
The  serious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the 
works  of  Sophron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form  ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  combine  to  prove.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Sophron  is  by  Ahrens,  De  Graeme 
JLtnoHOe  Diabtctis. 

Bophroniseua.  [Socrates.] 
Sophus,  P.  Scmprdnlus,  tribune  of  the  plcbs, 
B.C.  310,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

Bopianae  (FunfldrcAen),  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Murso  to  Vindobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Maximinus. 

Sora.  1.  (Soranua:  Sara),  a  town  in  Latium, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Litis  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  It  was  the 
most  N.-ly  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Samnites  ;  but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  colonised  by  them, 
since  the  inhabitants  had  destroyed  the  first  body 
of  colonists.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  ancient  town.— 2.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

Soracte  {Monte  di  S.  Orate),  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falisci, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  but 
the  summit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
snow,  was  clearly  visible  from  the  city.  (  Vioks  ut 
aha  stet  nive  oandidum  Soracte,  Hor.  Oarm.  L  9.) 
The  whole  mountain  was  sac  red  to  Apollo,  and  on 
its  summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god.  At  the 
festival  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on  this  mountain, 
the  worshippers  passed  over  burning  embers  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  (Virg.  A  en.  xi.  785,  seq.) 
Soranoa,  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
1  with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mt.  '* 
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[Soractb.]  —  2.  The  name  of  several  physicians, 
of  whom  the  moit  celebrated  seems  to  hare  been  a 
native  of  Ephcsus,  and  to  have  practised  his  pro- 
fession first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.  d.  98—138. 
There  are  several  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soranus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

8ordT.ce  {Rt  ing  dt  Levcate),  a  lako  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  river  Sordis. 

Bordones  or  Bordi,  a  small  people  in  Gall  in 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

fioslblus  (Sswrifioi),  a  distinguished  Lacedae- 
monian grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

Boslgenea  (2»aty4ini$),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, waa  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (b.  c  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art  Calendarium.) 

Soslphanes  {Itocupdtn)^  the  son  of  Sosicles,  of 
Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  7  tragedians  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  born  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flourished  B.  a  284. 

Sosltheus  (2»<rl0«oj),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flourished 
about  n.  c.  284. 

Boslus.  1.  C,  quaestor  b.  c  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony's  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the 
place  of  Ventidius.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the 
government,  he  carried  on  the  military  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
placed  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
32,  Sosius  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Octavian,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Arruntius.— 8.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace.  They 
were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above. 

Sosplta,  that  is,  the  "  saving  goddess/1  was  a 
surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her  wor- 
ship was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  trans- 
planted from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

Sosthenes  (X»<rMrjs),  a  Macedonian  officer  of 
noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  280.  He  is  included  by  the  chronologers  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

Sostratus  (2a'<rrp<rrof),the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  5,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
with  one  another.— L  A  statuary  in 
the  sister's  son  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium, 
his  disciple,  flourished  about  B.  c  424 
.Of  Chios,  the 
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a  c.  400.— 3.  A  statuary  in  bronse,  whom  Pliny 
mentions  as  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  si  OL 
114,  b.  c.  323,  the  date  of  Alexander's  death,  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  be  was  identical  wits 
the  following.— 4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cni- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  great  architects  who  fleumh.-d 
during  and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Gmi 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagos,  the 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  also  em- 
bellished his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a  work 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  a  portico,  or  colonnade,  support  a,; 
a  terrace,  which  served  as  a  promenade.  —8.  An 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose  name  appear*  ^ 
several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  intaglios. 

Sosnj  (Iwrot),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  in  mo- 
saic, and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  who  practised  that  art. 

Sotadea  (SwrcUnf).  1.  An  Athenian  cook 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be  wo- 
founded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of  Maro- 
nea.— 2.  A  native  of  Maronea  in  Thrace,  nW-sbi 
at  Alexandria  about  &  c  280.  He  wrote  lasci- 
vious  poems  (called  ^Afoutcs  or  xlrtuioi)  in  tie 
Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called  'Imrtal 
A0701.  They  were  also  called  Sotadea*  pot*i 
(%err6Stia  pernor  a).  It  would  seem  that  Sotsoti 
carried  his  lascivious  and  abusive  satire  to  the  ut- 
most lengths  ;  and  the  freedoms  which  he  took  at 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to  Plo- 
tarch,  he  made  a  vehement  and  gross  attack  ea 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  mar* 
riage  with  his  sister  ArsinoS,  and  the  king  tart* 
him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  fors  long  tia>e. 
According  to  Athenacus,  the  poet  attacked  botk 
Lysimacbus  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  fan 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  Caunus  by  Pto- 
lemy's general  Patroclus,  who  ahut  him  up  is  * 
leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

Sotfc  (2*n>p),  Le.  *»the  Saviour"  (Ut&r- 
vator  or  Sospe$\  occurs  as  the  surname  of  several 
divinities,  especially  of  Zeus.  It  was  also  a  wr- 
namc  of  Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  as  veil  ai 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  kings. 
Botlon  (Zarr'iaiy).  1.  A  philosopher,  and  s  1 
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third  century  B.  c.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  a*  «« 
author  of  a  work  (entitled  Ata5«xa0  on  the  suc- 
cessive teachers  in  the  different  philosopbsal 
schoola— 2.  A  philosopher,  and  also  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Tiberias  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who  derived  from 
him  his  admiration  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perbapJ 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaeus.  —  3.  A  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius,  is  probably 
a  different  person  from  either  of  the  preceding. 

Bottiates  or  Sotiat««,  a  powerful  and  wariik* 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers  « 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Crasss* 
Caesar's  legate,  after  a  hard-fought  battle.  Tbe 
modern  S6$  probably  represents  the  ancient  tan 
of  this  people. 

Bosdmenus  (2»C<Wor),  usually  called  Soto 
men  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian of  the  5th  century.  He  was  prolablysnsUrt 
of  Bethel  ia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Gasa  in  Pala- 
tine. His  parents  were  Christians.  He  praetiri 
as  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  JJ 
surnamed  Sdolasticut ;  and  he  was  still  ensr*^ 
in  his  profession  when  he  wrote  his  history, 
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ecclesiastical  history,  which  is  extant,  is  in  9 
books,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dusios  II.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of  Con- 
sul) tine,  and  comes  down  a  little  later  than  the 
death  of  Honorius,  a.  d.  423.  The  work  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter. 
The  author,  we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it 
down  to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  So- 
crates ends.  Soxomen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 
[Socrates.] 

Soxopdlit,  aft.  SusupSlii  (2wftoroA»»,  2»JW- 
woAw :  Sunt,  Ru.),  a  considerable  city  of  Pisidia, 
in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  N.  of 
Terniessus. 

Sparta  (Strapnj,  Dor.  2»d>ra:  JwapridTijt, 
Spartiates,  Spartanus)  also  called  Lacedaemon 
(Acuc&ainter :  AoKfOM/tdVior,  lacedaemon i  us),  the 
capital  of  Laconica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas  (/n),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within  it  several 
rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
R  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  small  river 
Onus  (Kelerina\  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
river  Tisia  {M(t>jula\  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
was  shut  in  on  the  E.  by  Mt  Menetaium,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt.  Taygetus ;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  M  the  hollow  lacedaemon."  It 
was  of  a  circular  form,  about  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  quarters, 
which  were  originally  separate  villages,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  one  regular  town.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  villages  of  Magula  and 
J'tykhiJco  f  and  the  principal  modern  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  Mi&tra^  which  lies  about  2  miles 
to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  independence,  Sparta 
was  never  surrounded  by  walls,  since  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
were  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needless. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ;  but  it 
did  not  possess  regular  walls  tilt  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
liuchos,  or  Chnlcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  :  1.  HUane  (IliTdrn :  Ethnic 
riiTordTTji),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  was 
situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council-house  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  public  magistrates. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  various  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  Of  these,  the  roost  splendid 
was  the  Persian  Ston  or  portico,  originally  built  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persiau  war,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  at  later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora 
was  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  2.  Limnae  (A/urou),  a  suburb  of  the  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  N.E.  of  Pitnne,  was 
originally  a  hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
A/esoa  or  Messoa  (Mecroo,  M«ra6a:  Eth.  M»<r. 
aodrrt$\  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas  S.E.  of  the 
preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and  the  Plata- 
nistas,  which  was  a  spot  nearly  surrounded  with 
water,  and  so  called  from  the  plane  trees  growing 
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there.  4. Cyttosura  (Kvv6aovpa:  Kvvo<rovf>tvs\'m 
the  S.W.  of  the  city,  and  S.  of  Pitane.  5.  Atpldtw. 
(Aiy*7icu),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane.  —  The  two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  ran 
from  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city  : 
these  were,  1.  Aphctac  or  Aphctai*  ('A^«t<u,  'A<pt- 
rats  sc.  6S6t),  extending  in  n  S  E.-ly  direction, 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Eurypontidae;  and  2.  Stia$  (2*iai ).  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  E., 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  assembly,  of  a  circular  form,  called  Skias.  The 
most  important  remains  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.— 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.  His  son  Arayclas  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amyclae,  which  was  for 
a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  was  the 
chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned  Menelatis, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mcnelnus,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Argog  nnd  Sparta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  took  place  110  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laconica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus,  Eurysthenes  nnd  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintained  themselves  at  Amyclae,  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a  long  time.  Aftrr  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  wc  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population:  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Periocci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became  tributary  to 
the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helots,  who  were  alto  a  portion  of  the  old 
Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  From  various  causes  the  Spartans  be- 
came distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgus,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to 
the  state.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than  u.  c.  R2.1). 
The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article  [Lycuroits],  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became  ag- 
gressive, nnd  gradually  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  u.  c.  743  the 
Spartans  attacked  Messcnin,  and  after  a  war  of 
20  years  subdued  this  country,  723.  In  Gila  the 
Messenians  again  took  up  amis,  but  at  the  end  of 
17  years  were  again  completely  subdued ;  and  their 
country  from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral 
portion  of  Lnconia.  [For  details  see  Mkskbnu.] 
After  the  close  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Peloponnesus. 
They  defeated  the  Tegcans,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyrcae  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  people  in  Greece ;  and  to  them  was  granted 
by  unanimous  consent  the  chief  command  in  the 
war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,  particularly  the  Ionian*,  and  led 
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them  to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477). 
From  this  tune  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  out- 
side of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however* 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  greatness 
of  Athens ;  and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter  led  at 
length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431).  This 
war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athena,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  over  the 
rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
retain  this  supremacy  more  than  30  years.  Their 
decisive  defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Kpaminondas 
nt  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered  ;  and 
tiie  restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  country 
2  years  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
S|Kirto.  Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded 
by  the  Thebans;  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's  camp. 
The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their  supremacy  over 
Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state  succeeded  to 
their  power ;  and  about  30  years  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Spartans,  however,  kept 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
and  refused  to  take  port  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarcbs  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
neglected,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.  Agis  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus;  but 
he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Cleomencs  III., 
who  began  to  reign  236,  was  more  successful.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Ephors  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  (225) ;  and 
lie  then  made  a  redistribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartan 
citizens  by  admitting  some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this 
honour.  His  reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the 
state  ;  and  for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaeans.  But  Aratu.%  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  the  capture 
of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  tyrants  till 
at  length  it  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  peculiar 
institutions,  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Roman  power. 

Spartaena,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporns.  L  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arcbeanactidae  in  aa  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selcucus. 

—  2,  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  yean. 
He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his  son  Satyrus.— 
3.  Succeeded  his  father  Lcucon  in  353,  and  died, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Parysades,  in  348. 

—  4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began  to  reign  in  304,  and 
reigned  20  years. 

Spartacus,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was  succes- 
sively a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  banditti. 
On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  gladiators.  In  7  3  he 
was  a  member  of  the  company  of  Lcntulus,  and  was 
detained  in  his  school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  wake  an  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  About 
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70  of  them  broke  out  of  the  school  of  I;wrn!w. 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Sparuwrn 
was  cboseu  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by  sDunii*r 
of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  blockaded  bj  C  dsn- 
dius  Pidcher  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  bet  Sps> 
mcus  attacked  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  flipv. 
H  is  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  for  2  yean  (ac 
73 — 71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  as* 
other,  and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  tat 
Alps  to  the  southernmost  corner  of  tbe  penhmk. 
After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  I; 
Spartacus,  M.  Licinius  Craasus,  tbe  praetor,  «» 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war.  Crews 
carried  on  the  contest,  with  vigour  and  »ucch*,i& 
after  gaining  several  advantages  over  tbe  eneny.it 
length  defeated  them  on  the  river  Silaros  in  a  a»- 
cisive  battle,  in  which  Spartacus  was  slain.  TW 
character  of  Spartacus  has  been  maligned  by  tk 
Roman  writers.  Cicero  compares  tbe  vilest  of  bis 
contemporaries  to  him :  Horace  speaks  of  bin  "  1 
common  robber  ;  none  recognise  his  greatness,  bat 
the  terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a  late  period  & 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spirtacus  a  ihtpte. 
a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator  ;  nature  formed  kmi 
hero.  The  excesses  of  hia  followers  he  could  set 
always  repress,  and  his  efforts  to  restrain  them  «>"-" 
cost  him  his  popularity.  But  he  was  m  himd 
not  less  mild  and  just  than  be  was  sbk  ai 
valiant. 

8partarius  Campoj.   [Carthago  Nora.) 

Sparti  (Svcurroi  from  owclpw),  the  Sown-M«t 
is  the  name  giveu  to  the  armed  men  who  spn ■■: 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  and*** 
were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  5  oliot 
families  at  Thebes. 

Spartianus,  Aellui,  one  of  the  Seriptom  R» 
toriae  Augmstae,  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  *1 
Constantine,  and  wrote  the  biographies  ef,  I.  B> 
drianus  and  Aelius  Verus  ;  2.  Didius  Jbusbm  . 
3.  Severus ;  4.  Pcacennius  Niger ;  5.  Caracal; 
6*.  Gcta.    For  the  editions  of  Spartianus  seeCin- 

TO  LIN  US. 

Spartolna  (SircbrreAot),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  N.  of  Olyntbus. 

8pauta  (Swoura :  L.  of  Una),  a  Urge  »!i 
lake  in  the  \V.  of  Media,  whose  water 
ngularly  bitter  and  acrid.    It  was  also 


si 


of  the 


Mati&na  (MoTtoy^  Kifxni)  from  the 
people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Bpercheua  (2»«px*^» :  Elladka),  a  rher  i> 
the  S.  of  Thesaaly,  which  rises  in 
runs  in  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the  territory  «J 
the  Aeuianes  and  through  the  district  MzUV 
falls  into  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Sinas  Mab- 
acus.     As  a  river-god  Spercheus  is  a  •»  ■ 
Oceanus  and  Ge,  and  tbe  father  of  Mene*tbiaj  ^ 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleus.   To  tbis 
Peleus  dedicated  tie  hair  of  his  son  Achi-f*.  - 
order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  from  » 
Trojan  war. 

Spaa,  the  personification  of  Hope,  was  worship  [>* 
at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  temples,  the  u  »' 
ancient  of  which  bad  been  built  in  H.C.  354, »? 
the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus,  near  the  Ports  (V- 
mentalis.  The  Greeks  also  worshipped  the  p"*" 
nification  of  Hope,  Elpi*,  and  they  relate  J**£ 
tiful  nllcgory,  that  when  Epimctheus  ©pea^i  * 
vessel  brought  to  him  by  Pandora,  from  whin  * 
manner  of  evils  were  scattered  over  the  em* 
Hope  alone  remained  belaud.  Hone  was 
sentcd  in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure,  lyW 
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walking  In  full  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment 

8pcusippus  (Sv-efcrmror),  the  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Athena,  and  the  ton  of  Eurymedon  and 
Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  accompanied  his 
nncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  displayed  considerable  ability  and  prudence. 
He  succeeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy, 
but  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  only  8 
year*  (b.c.  347 — 33fl).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

Bphacterfa,    [Pylo.s  No.  3.] 

Sphaerla  (2<patpia  :  /*oro»),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Troe7.cn  in  Argolis,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Calauria,  with  the  latter  of  which  it 
was  connected  by  means  of  a  sand-bank.  Here 
Sphaerua,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

Sphoerus  ( 2<?>a7poj),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  studied 
first  under  Zcno  of  Citium,  and  afterwards  under 
Cleanthes.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He  also  taught 
at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  believed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  the  character  of 
Clcomcnea.  He  was  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  the  accuracy  of  bis  definitions.  He  whs  the 
author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Sphendale  (IfycrSdAn :  2<p*v$aAtvt),  a  demus 
in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  between  Tanngra  and 
Decelea. 

Bphettua  {1<pnrr6t;  S^rriot),  a  demus  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Sunium, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Sphinx  (2^i'7{,  gen.  2<ptyy6t),  a  she-monster, 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimaera,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thehana,  and  to  have 
murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  slew  herself. 
[For  details  sec  Okdipus.]  The  legend  appears 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat  differently  in 
Greek  mythology  and  art.  The  Egyptian  Sphinx 
is  the  figure  of  a  lion  without  wings  in  a  lying  atti- 
tude, the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  set  up  in  n venues  fonniug  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a 
lion,  the  breast  and  tipper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  the 
face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
Sphinxes  were  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
artists,  as  ornaments  of  architectural  works. 

Spina.  1.  ( Spimizzino),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  on  the 
most  8.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  was 
called  after  it  Ostium  Spineticum.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  any  importance.  —  2.  (Spino\  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpadnna  on  the  river  Addua. 

Spintharoa  (Sairfopot),  of  Heraclea  on  the 
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Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, who  designates  him  as  a  barbarian  and  a 
Phrygian.    He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the  other 
comic  poets. 
8polatum.  [Salona]. 

Spoletium  or  Spoletum  (Spoletinua  :  SfxAto), 
a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colonised 
by  the  Romans  D,c  242.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Mnrius.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  taken  by  Totilas ;  but  its  wall*, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  were 
restored  by  N  arses. 

SpSr&dei  {2*opd&ts,  sc.  rV*>i,  from  ewtfp»),  a 
group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  Acgaean  sea  off 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  6o  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades, 
which  lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos.  The  division, 
however,  between  these  2  groups  of  islands  was 
not  well  defined  ;  and  we  find  some  of  the  islands 
at  one  time  described  as  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
and  at  another  time  as  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

8porinna,  VestritluB.  £  The  hanmpex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March.  It 
is  related  that,  as  Caesar  was  going  to  the  senate  - 
house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spurinna  in  jest, 
44  Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are  come,*1  upon  which 
the  seer  replied,  44  Yes,  they  are  come,  but  they 
arc  not  past."  —  2.  A  Roman  general,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otho  against  the  Vitellian  troops  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Trnjnn  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Bructeri.  Spurinna  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  from  whom  we  learn  that  Spurinna  com- 
posed lyric  poemB.  There  are  extant  4  odes,  or 
rather  fragments  of  odes,  in  Choriambic  measure, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  wen?  first  pub- 
lished by  Barthius  in  1GI3.  Their  genuineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Bpminns,  Q.  Petilllua,  praetor  urbanus  in  a  c. 
181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
estate  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurinus  obtained  pos- 
session  of  the  books,  and  upon  his  representation  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
INi'MA.]  Spurious  was  consul  in  176, and  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Lignrians. 

Stablae  (Stabianus :  Outrll  a  Man  di  Statia), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Social  War,  but  which  continued  to  exist  as  a 
small  place  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vcsavius 
in  A.  i>.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pompeii  and  Herculanetim.  It  was  at  Stabiao 
that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Btaglros,  subsequently  Staglra  C2.T<iyttposy  ra 
Xr<iy«<pa,  4j  "Xraytlpa;  2r<ry«<pfTTjr  :  Sftorro), 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf  and  a  little  N.  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Andros,  was  founded  b.  c.  656, 
and  was  originally  called  Orthagoria.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  and  was  in 
consequence  restored  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  had 
been  destroyed. 

Btaphylus  (Svd^uXot),  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  By  Clirysothemis  he  became  the 
father  of  3  daughters,  Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Par- 
tbenos. 

(STturirot),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
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to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypria  (KuVpta). 
In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  literature 
the  Cyffria  was  accepted  without  question  as  a  work 
of  Homer ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  eome  down  to  the 
times  of  Athenaeus  And  the  grammarian*,  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said 
to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  story,  composed  the  Cypria  and  gave  it  to 
Stasinus  as  his  daughter's  marriage  portion  ;  mani- 
festly an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
counts, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  Cyprin  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  was  designed  to  form  an  introduction. 

Statielk,  Statiellates,  or  Btatieileneea,  a 
amall  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  was  Statiellae  Aquae  (Acqui)  on  the  road 
from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Statilla  MessaUaa.  [Mbssalina.] 

Statill us  Taoroa.  [Taurus.] 

Statlra  {2rdr§ipa).  L  Wife  of  Artaxerzes 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  enemy  of 
Statin.  — 2.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele- 
brated as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  a  c  333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.-3.  Alio  called  Barsine, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  [Baraink.] 

Statlus  Murcuj.  [Murcuk] 

Btatlui,  P.  Papinlus,  was  born  at  Neapolis, 
about  a.  u.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor  of  Do* 
roitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Under  the 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statius 
apeedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
nowned for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  prise  three  times 
in  the  A  loan  contests;  but  having,  after  a  long 
career  of  popularity,  been  ranqnished  in  the  quin- 
quennial games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  Claudia,  whose 
virtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  He  died 
about  a.  d.  96.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statius,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
poverty ;  but  he  appears  to  hare  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domitian  (6'i/c.  iv.  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statius  are: —  1.  Silvaruta 
Libri  a  collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
books.  To  each  book  u  prefixed  a  dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chiefly 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  four  of  the 
pieces  (i.  6,  iL  7,  iv.  3,  9),  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
(iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stanza.  2.  ThcixiLiot  Li- 
bri XI I ^  an  heroic  poem  in  12  books,  embodying 
the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AckiUeidoi 
Lihri  11^  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 


(irtrrvp),  a  herald  of  tneurew* 
war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  s*  that 
men  together.  His  name  hai  owe? 
or  any  one  shoutint?  with  an  unaim^ 
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Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Suti  :< 
may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standing  io  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poet*  of  the  Si*** 
Age.    He  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  eittv> 

Cce  and  pompous  pretensions ;  but,  on  the  other 
id,  in  no  portion  of  his  works  do  we  find  tlx 
impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  imposing  povo. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  Silvae,  although  en- 
dently  thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  a  much  bkb 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitious  poems  of  tlx 
Thebaid  or  the  Achilleid.  The  best  editiouJ 
the  Silvae  are  br  Markland,  tand.  1728,  sod  k* 
Sillig,  Dread.  1 827.  The  best  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Statius  is  by  Lemaire,  4  rav 
8vo.,  Paris,  1825—1830. 

Btatonla  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etnma,  ui 
a  Roman  Praefectura,  on  the  river  Albinis,  and  « 
the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
which  were  atone  quarries,  and  excellent  tin* 
was  grown. 

8tator,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  deierifci?; 
him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight  frea  u 
enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  the  exiiti« 
order  of  things. 

8tectdrium(2rffKrdptov:  Afitmm.  Kara-Hinr^ 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Peltae  sad  Sp- 
nadia. 

Stentor  (1t«W»p),  a  herald  of  theGreeki" 
the  Trojan 
of  50  other 

f>roverbial  for  any 
oud  voice. 
Stentdris  Lactu.  [Hebrus] 
Stenyclerui  (IrcrfaA^pos,  Dor.  IfvrbW*  ■ 
5T«w«A^pto»),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Mesw* 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian  kinp  « 
the  country.  After  the  time  of  the  3rd  Mratew" 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioned ;  bat  :u 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  extensive  pise 
in  the  N.  of  Messenia. 

Stephine  or-il  (3fr«e>drij,  Sreatarir:  SBr/*"^ 
a  sea  port  town  of  Papblagonia,  on  the  coast  o/tif 
Muriandyni. 

8tephanus  ( 2Tt<pavoi\  1.  An  Athenian cob* 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the  wo  << 
Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  ia  »»id  to 
have  exhibited.  —2.  Of  Byzantium,  the  aether  «f 
the  geographical  lexicon,  entiUedfUswrafC*'**'1 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  pos*e«anepitwM- 
Stephanos  was  a  grammarian  at  Owtannnofk 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Areadius  and 
norius,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  II.  H»  •** 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a  certain  Heruw 
laoa,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  the  «>" 
peror  Justinian  II.   According  to  the  title, 
chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  geo" 
names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  pi** 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  world.  Bat,  wh* 
this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  ini><~'- 
ation  given  went  far  beyond  this.   Nearly  *te?? 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to  w* 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the  bssk  * 
the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  free3  ** 
extant  fragments,  there  were  considerable  q°<^ 
tioDS  from  the  ancient  authors,  besides  a  BW»"f 
of  very  interesting  particulars,  topograph icsLfc* 
torical,  mythological,  and  others.    Thai  the  *** 
was  not  merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a it^* 
of  a  special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  to*' 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.    Ho*  F* 
would  have  been  its  value  to  us,  if  it  had 
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down  to  us  unmutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original 
with  the  corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome. 
These  fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Stephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  18*2.%  ice,  4  vols. ; 
by  Westermann,  Lip*.  1839,  8vo. ;  and  by  Mei- 
neke,  Berlin,  1849. 

Sterculius,  Stercutlus,  or  8terqullln.ua,  a 
surname  of  Saturnus,  derived  from  •Sterau,  manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  by  teaching 
the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  some  Romans 
state  that  Sterculius  was  a  surname  of  Picumnus, 
the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  are  ascribed. 

8t8r5pt)  (JrspoVn),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenoraaus.  and  daughter  of  H  ippodarala. 

SterSpes.  [Cyclopbs.] 

8teslch5rut  (Xrifofx0?0*)*  of  Himrra  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  Greek  poet, contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Phalnris,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  b.  c.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  C08, 
and  to  hare  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
events  of  his  life  we  have  only  a  few  obscure  ac- 
counts. Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to 
have  been  attended  by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale 
sat  upon  the  babes  lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  strain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catana,  and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Many 
writers  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
•truck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon 
Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  he  bad  com- 
posed a  Palinodia.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9  chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
the  ancients.  He  stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the 
head  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
poetry  of  the  Dorians.  He  was  the  first  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by 
the  introduction  of  the  epode,  and  his  metres  were 
much  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Alcman.  His  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect 
choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic ;  be 
transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to 
the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course,  the  continuous 
narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
subjects.  His  extant  remains  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads :  —  1.  Mythical  Poems. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans.  3. 
Erotic  Poems,  and  Scholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem, 
entitled  Daphnis.  5.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The 
dialect  of  Stesichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  frag- 
ments is  by  Klcine,  Berol.  1828. 

Stesimbrdtus  (Zrijff/fttyoTos),  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapsodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work  upon  Homer, 
the  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
some  historical  works. 

Stheneboe*  (2d«r«'tfo<a),  called  Antta  by  many 
writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  Iobatcs, 
and  the  wife  of  Proetus.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Hellerophon,  see  Bellbrophontbs. 

Sthenelus  (2ft?fVeAot).   L  Son  of  Perseus  and 


Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  fnthcr  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  The  latter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [Hkkcui.es],  is  called  by  Ovid 
SikeneUiut  hostis.  —  2.  Son  of  Androgeos  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  He  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Paros  on  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
and  together  with  his  brother  Alcaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thasos. —8.  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  bis 
expedition  against  the  A  masons ;  but  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts.  — •  4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Evadne,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ; 
but,  according  to  others,  his  son's  name  was  Co- 
metes.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argires 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomedes.  IK* 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  wan 
said  to  have  received  an  image  of  a  three-eyed 
Zeus,  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed  to 
exist  at  Argos.  —  5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  wan 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence  we  find  the 
swan  called  by  Ovid  Stheneleis  vaiucris  and  Stkeuc- 
laa  proles.  —  6.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  Wasps. 
Btheno  [Gorgonks.] 

Stillcho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  a.  d.  395,  Stilicho  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  Honorins; 
and  bis  power  was  strengthened  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  Rufinus  [Rupinuh].  and  by  the  marriagn 
of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire;  and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  barbarians,  he 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pnllentin, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Italy.  In 
405  be  gained  another  great  victory  over  Rnda- 
pais  us,  who  bad  iuvaded  Italy  at  the  bead  of  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians.  These  victories  / 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  Rarenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  Aellus  Praeconlnva,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Varro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinua, 
because  his  father  had  been  a  praeco,  and  that  of 
Stilo  on  account  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus  into  exile  in  a.  c.  100.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a  work  Dt  Proloqniisy  &c  He  and 
his  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herennium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aeliu*, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

8tHpo  (SWAvMrj,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy  in  his 
native  town.  According  to  one  account,  he  engaged 
in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus  Cronus  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
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the  king  to  visit  Alexandria.  He  acquired  a  great 
reputation  ;  and  so  high  wae  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
spared  his  house  at  the  capture  of  Megan.  He  is 
said  to  hare  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  in- 
ventive power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megarian 
philosophy.  He  seem*  to  have  made  the  idea  of 
virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  consideration.  He 
maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  only  to 
overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected 
by  any. 

Stimula,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Romans. 

Stirla  (Irtipla:  XrtifMvr :  Ru.  on  the  bay 
Porto  /ru/W),  a  demus  in  Attica,  &  E.  of  Branron, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to  which  there 
was  a  road  from  Athens  called  2T«ipia*rh  AW*. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theramcnes  and  Thra- 
sy  hul  us. 

Stobaeus,  Joannes  ('Wvtrj*  6  JtoSoT.jj),  de- 
rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a  native 
of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy ;  but  he  must 
have  been  later  than  Hieroclcs  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  live  very 
long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no  writer  of  a  later 
date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobaeus  for  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek 
writers.  Stobaeus  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most 
interesting  passages.  The  materials  which  he  had 
collected  in  this  way  be  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided 
into  2  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  'ExA<ryoi  <pvamcd  OiaAdrrtira}  ica)  i)6iKtd  (  JEc- 
l<*w  /%«ea«,  etc.\  and  the  other  the  title  of 
fkiAok6yiov  {FioriUyium  or  Sermona).  The  Ee- 
logtie  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  convey- 
ing the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physics,  dialectics,  aud  ethics.  The  Flo- 
rilst/ium*  or  •Sermowoi,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  maxims 
•>f  practical  wisdom.  Each  chapter  of  the  Eclogue 
and  Sennones  is  headed  by  a  title  describing  its 
matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin 
usually  with  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians. To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  150  from 
Sophocles,  and  above  200  from  Menander.  In 
extracting  from  prose  writers,  S  to  bat- us  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  the  passage.  The  best  edition  of  the  Eclogue 
is  by  Heercu,  Gotting.  1792 — 1801,  4  vols.  8vo., 
and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1822, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

Stobi  (Sto'&m:  STo&wot),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  district 
P.teonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Eri- 
gnn,  N.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  E.  of  Heraclca. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Sal  u  tar  is.  It  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  by  the 
Goths  ;  but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 


STRAHO. 

writers  as  a  fortress  nnder  the  name  of  Strata 
(Sros-t io»).  Its  tile  is  unknown  ;  few  the  ■ssm 
Irttby  which  is  usually  supposed  to  stand  up»  tk 
site  of  Stobi,  lies  too  far  to  the  N.  R. 

Stoechadea  Insula*  (I.  d'//,em\  a  grot?  < 
5  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eat 
of  Gallia  Narboncnsis  and  K.  of  Ma**uia.  «n  sA« 
the  Macsiliotes  kept  an  armed  force  to  sr*rt 
their  trade  against  pirates.  The  S  larger  abnii 
were  called  Prote,  Mese  or  Pompoaiana,  ni 
Hypaea,  the  modem  forqutroUr,  Port  Ow,  ■« 
Ide  de  Levant  or  du  7\tam  ;  the  two  smaller  »a 
are  probably  the  modern  Ratonrau  and  Pmmcpt. 

BtoenJL  a  Ligurian  people  in  the  Maritime  Ah* 
conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B»  c  118,  before  ~ 
founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins. 

Strabo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Raman  fr&*> 
signified  a  person  who  squinted,  and  is  aceordrcl? 
classed  with  PaWa*,  though  the  latter  w«ri 
not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of 
as  Strabo. 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Asa'J 
in  Pontus.   The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknot,  ^ 
may  perhaps  be  placed  about  n.  c.  54.    He  b™ 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  »' 
during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reifa  # 
Tiberius.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  »K 
a.  n.  24.    He  received  a  careful  education.  Hp 
studied  grammar  under  Aristodemns  at  Ny»  ^ 
Caria,  and  philosophy  under  Xenarehus  of  Sdetc* 
in  Cilicia  and  Boethus  of  Sidon.    He  lived  ** 
years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  tar*^ 
countries.    We  learn  from  his  own  work  that  x 
was  with  his  friend  Aelius  Gallus  in  Egypt  ^ 
B.  c.  24.    He  wrote  an  historical  work  ('Imp** 
'Twofurhnara)  in  43  books,  which  is  lost.  Itbtp 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  sod 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actiaot  *» 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (resOff**^* 
1 7  books,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  w.« 
the  exception  of  the  7th,  of  which  we  have  n>'j  - 
meagre  epitome.    Strabo's  work,  according  to  ^ 
own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  oseoUJ 
persons.    It  was  designed  for  all  who  had  b*» * 
good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  *j» 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of.'^ 
nistration.    Consistently  with  this  view,  hi*  P" 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  extrf* 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  intern*  £ 
importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  tr 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country;  f*£*T 
prehends  the  important  political  events  of  wfc£ 
each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of  *** 
chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  Mojo**" 
them  ;  in  short,  whatever  was  most  char*cton«* 
and  interesting  in  every  country.    His  work  tor*1 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Pis**?' 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  k? 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  gersraphjc*!  PT 
tion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.   1*  "  " 
short  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  n*.r 
read  ;  a  kind  of  historical  geography.  So*"" 
language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  F** 
sages  where  the  text  has  been  corrupted;  11  * 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and 
affectation.    The  first  2  books  of  Strabo  aw  * 
introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain  * 
views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  th«  *r! 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  matHei"*^ 
geography.    In  the  3rd  book  he  begin* 
scription :  he  devotes  8  books  to  Europe ;  * 
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Asia  ;  and  the  17th  and  but  to  Egypt  and  Libya. 
The  best  editions  of  S  Ira  bo  are  by  Casaiibon, 
Genera,  1587,  and  Paris,  1620,  fol., — reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  Fal- 
coner, Oxford,  1807,  2  vols.  fol. — by  Siebenkees, 
and  Txschueke,  Lip*.  1811,7  vols.  Bvo.  ;  by  Koray, 
Paris,  1815,  seq.  4  vols.  8 to.  ;  and  by  Kramer, 
Berlin,  1844,  seq.,  of  which  only  2  vols,  have  yet 
appeared.  This  last  is  by  far  ibe  best  critical 
edition. 

8trabo,  Fannlua.    1.  ft,  consul  a.  a  161  with 
M.  Valerius  Me*6ala.    In  their  consulship  the 
rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Rome. —  2.  ft, 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.    He  owed  his 
election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  office.    But  in 
bis  consulship  Fannius  supported  the  aristocracy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  Gracchus.    He  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Gracchus,  who  wished  to  give  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins,  in  a  speech  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  master-piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
■■S.  ft,  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.    He  served  in  Africa,  under 
Scipio  Africanus,  in  146,  and  in  Spain  under 
Kahiiis  Miucimus  in  142.    He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  both  in  his  work 
/to  Refmbiica,  and  in  his  treatise  De  Amiciiia. 
He  owed  bis  celebrity  in  literature  to  his  History, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  of  which  Brutus 
made  an  abridgement. 

Strabo.  Seiuo.  [Sxjanlr.] 
Stratdcles  (SrparoaAifs),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lyeurgus.  He  was  a 
virulent  opponent  of  I)t  m^thenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.  Stra- 
tocles  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
travagant flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Straton  (irpdrmv).    1.  Son  of  Arcesilaut,  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Ho  succeeded  Theophrastns  as  head  of  the  school 
in  b.  c.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  18  years, 
was  succeeded  by   Lycon.    He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  r/tt/sicus. 
Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  nf  his  talents,  blames 
him  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  part  of  phi- 
losophy, that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and 
morals,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.    Straton  appears  to  have  held  a  pan- 
theistic system,  the  specific  character  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  determined.    He  seems  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the 
material  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power, 
but  without  sensation  or  intelligence;  and  that 
life,  sensation,  and  intellect,  are  but  forms,  acci- 
dents, and  affections  of  matter.    Some  modern 
writers  have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  antici- 
pation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  —  2.  Of  Sardis, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler  of  a  Greek 
Anthology,  devoted  to  licentious  subjects.  [Pca- 
HUDK8.J  —  8.  A  physician  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
nicia, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by 
Galen.  — 4.  Also  a  physician,  and  a  pupil  of 
Erasistratus  in  the  3rd  century  B.  c,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  on  very  intimate  terms  with  his 
tutor. 


Stratonice  (Ttrpmovlttri).  L  Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  —  2.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she  was 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  har- 
mony with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  her  step-son  Antiochus  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Straton  ice  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3  children 
to  Antiochus:  1.  Antiochus  II.,  surnamed  Theos  ; 
2.  Apama,  married  to  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene; 
and  3.  Stratonice,  —  3.  Daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  his  second  marriage  with 
Phthio,  the  daughter  of  Olympian,  and  retired  to 
Syria.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  nephew 
Seleucus  II.,  against  whom  she  had  attempted  to 
raise  a  revolt  —  4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarathes  III.,  king  of 
Cnppadodo.  —  6.  One  of  the  favourite  wives  of 
Mitliridatce  the  Great. 

Btratdnlcea  {ZrparovlKtiOL,  Irpcnwlten  :  Srpa- 
Toruutfr,  Stratoniceus,  Stratonicensis :  Etkt-Himr, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Caria,  built 
by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  his  wife  Stratonice.  It 
stood  E.  of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alahanda,  near  the 
river  Marsyas,  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city;  and  it  was 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  of  the  Cnrians.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicea  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  former  city,  called  ldrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chrvsaoris. 

Stratonis  Turria.    [Camarxa,  No.  3.] 

Stratti*  (Irpdrrts  or  Sr/xtm),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  &  c  412 
to  300. 

Stratus  (Xrpdtos).  L  (trpdrios :  nr.  Lepenu 
or  Lrpanon  Ru.),  the  chief  town  in  Acaraania, 
10  stadia  W.  of  the  Achelous.  Its  territory  was 
called  Stratice.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
and  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Achelous  on  the 
high  road  from  Aetolia  to  Acarnania.  Hence  it 
was  a  place  of  military  importance,  and  was  at  an 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Aetoliane. 
—  8.  A  town  in  Achaia,  afterwards  called  Dymk. 
—3.  A  town  in  the  YV.  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory 
of  Thelpusa,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Homeric 
Stiatia. 

Strongyle.  [Naxos.] 

Strongylion  (2tp©ttvA  lm*\  a  distinguished 
Greek  statuary,  flourished  during  the  last  30  or  40 
years  of  the  6th  century  B  c. 

Strophadea  Insiilae  (Xrpo^aStj),  formerly 
called  Pldtaa  (tlKurai :  Strofadia  and  6'rrtra/i), 
2  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Mes- 
senia  and  S.  of  Zacynthus.  The  Harpies  were 
pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sons  of  Boreas ; 
and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
returning  from  these  islands  after  the  pursuit,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Stmphades. 

8tr6phJoB  (2too>o$),  king  of  Phocie,  son  of 
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Ciissns  and  Antiphatia,  and  biuband  of  Cydragorn, 
Anaxibia  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Astydamia  and  Pyladcs.    Sec  Orestks. 

Struchatet  (2Tpoi/xaTes),  a  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i.  101). 

Strymon  (Struma^  by  the  Turks  Karatv),  an 
important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  tliat  country  and  Thrace  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mt,  Scomius,  flowed 
first  S.  and  then  S  E.,  passed  through  the  lake 
Prasias,  and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell 
into  a  bay  of  tbe  Aegaean  Sea,  called  after  it 
Strymonlcus  Sinus.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
its  banks  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers. 

StiymSnii  (2Tpv/noVio»),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Biihynians,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Stry- 
mon.   Bithynia  was  sometimes  called  Strymonis. 

8tubera,"a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeon ia,  probably  on  the  river  Erigon. 

StymphalldeB.  [Stymfhalus.] 

Stymphalii  (2tvh<P*\Li).  A  lake  in  Ar- 
cadia. IStvmphalus.]  —  2.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

Stymphalot  (Jru^<pa\ot,  2rvn<prf\oi  :  2rw^> 
<pdA<os),  a  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Orcbomenus  and  Phencus.  Tho  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argolis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Stym- 
j.tialiis,  a  son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bike  Btym- 
phalis  {XrvpupaKls :  Zaraka),  on  which  dwelt, 
according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated  birds,  called 
Btymphilldef  (2rvft^a\iSft\  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [For  details,  see  p.  309,  a.]  From  this 
lake  issued  the  river  Styinphalua,  which  after  a 
short  course  disappeared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Erasmus  in 
Argolis. 

Styra  (ra  irvpa :  7,Tvp<vi :  Stum),  a  town  in 
Euboca  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystus, 
and  nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  Dryopcs,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fought  at  Arteuiisium,  Salamis  and  Plataca.  They 
afterwards  became  subject  to  tbe  Athenians,  and 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  1*200  drachmae.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Pbacdrus  ;  and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (2tu{),  connected  with  tbe  verb  <rrvy4<*. 
to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  ilows  7  times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  As  a  nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance 
of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported 
by  silver  columns.  As  a  river  Styx  is  described 
as  a  branch  of  Oceanus,  flowing'  from  its  lOtb 
source ;  and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a  branch 
of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas  Styx  became  the  mother 
of  Zelus  (zeal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia (strength),  and 
Crato*  (power).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  im- 
inortals  who  took  her  children  to  Zeus,  to  assist 
him  against  tbe  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this, 
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her  children  were  allowed  for  ever  to  live  witk 
Zeus,  and  Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by 
whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  When 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx,  Iris 
fetched  a  cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx,  and  tbe 
god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Styx  (5t6{  :  Mavra -weria ),  a  river  in  tbe  N. 
of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a  hifb. 
rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  Tbe  andents 
believed  that  the  water  of  this  river  was  pmaonoes  ; 
and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Great  < 
poisoned  by  it.  It  was  said  also  to  break  all  vc 
made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  any  i 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

Suada.  the  Roman  personification  of  persuasion, 
the  Greek  Pttho  (I1ci0w),  also  called  by  the  di 
m  in  u  live  Suadcla. 

Su&gela  ( Sot-try* Aa),  an  ancient  city  of  Cam. 
near  Myndus,  was  tbe  burial-place  of  the  old  kings 
of  the  country. 

Suasa  (Snaoanus :  S,  Lortnso\  a 
in  (Tmbria  on  the  Sena. 

Suaatus.    [Cuo  •.spks,  No.  2]. 

Subertum  or  Sudertum  (Sudertanu 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

Sublaqueum  (Sublacensis :  £'k£*uoo),  a  imr'. 
town  of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio  near 
its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated  villa  of 
Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublaceiisis) ;  and  from 
it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via  Sublaceasis, 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Tiburtina. 

Sublielua  Font.   [Roma.  p.  64.9,  b.) 

Subur.  L  A  town  of  the  Laectani  in  II  iapania 
Tarraconensis  E.  of  Tarraco,  described  by  some  as 
a  town  of  tbe  Cosetani,  and  by  others  again  as  a 
town  of  the  Ilergetcs  —2.  (£m6m  or  Cmbm\  a 
river  in  Man  re  tan  ia  Tingitana,  flowing  past  tbe 
colony  Banasa  into  tbe  Atlantic  ocean. 

Snbura  or  Suburra.    [Roma,  p.  650,  a.] 

8ubzupara  (Zarvi),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis. 

Succ&bar  (iovxd6appt,  PtoL :  Maxima  f),  an 
inland  city  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  S.E.  of  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a  colon  ia,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  uudt-r  the 
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Sued  or  Buccorum  Angustiae.  [Harmus.) 

Sucro.  1.  ( A'neur),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraco. 
nensis,  rising  in  a  S.  branrh  of  Mt.  Idubeda  in 
the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  S.  of 
Valentin  into  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis  ((*•!/ of  Valencia).  — 
2.  (CWfrru),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarrnconcnsis,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  between 
the  Uterus  and  Carthago  Nova 

Sudertum.  [Subiktum.] 

Bu.dc  ti  Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes  its  rise. 

8oel  (Fmengirola).,  a  town  in  Hispama  Bactica 
on  the  road  from  Maiaca  to  Gades. 

Stteasa  Aurunca  (Suessanus :  Se**%\  a  town 
of  the  Aiirunci  in  Latium,  E.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
between  Miiiturnae  and  Teanum,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
district  called  Vescinus  atjer,  whence  it  has  beea 
supposed  that  the  town  itself  was  at  one  time 
called  Ve$cia.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  but  must  have  been  afterwards 
colonised  afresh,  since  we  find  it  called  in  inscrip- 
tions ftd.  J nlta  Frlix.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Luc  il  ins. 
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8uesa&  PomStla  (Suessanus),  also  called  P6- 
metla  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  8.  of  Forum  Appii,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  taken  a  second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Pomptine 
Marshes,  which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

Suesset&ni,  a  people  in  HispaniaTarraconensis, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Scdetani. 

Bnessiones  or  BuessSnes,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bmvest  of 
all  the  Belgic  Oauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who 
could  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field  in  Caesar's 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacus,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar's arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and  had  extended 
his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  £.  of  the 
Bellovaci,  S.  of  the  Veromatidui,  and  W.  of  the 
Remi.  They  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonum  or  Suessones  (Soiasons). 

Sueasula  (Suessulanus :   Torre  di  tWo),  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tifata. 
Suetonius  Paulxnus.  [Paulinus.] 
C.  Suetoniue  Tranquillua,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 

was  Suetonius  Lenis, 
who  was  a  tribune  of  the  13th  legion  in  the  battle 
of  lledriacum,  in  which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue- 
tonius practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.    He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  him.    At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan 
granted  to  Suetonius  the  jut  trium  ULerorum^  for 
though  he  was  married  ho  liud  not  3  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from 
various  legal  disabilities.    Suetonius  was  after- 
wards appointed  private  secretary  (MagisterEpisto- 
larum)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the 
Praefect  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperor's  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.    Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are  : —  Vitae  Duo- 
deeim  Caetarum^  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Domitian ; 
Lifter  de  illutfrifms  (Irammaticit ;  Liber  de  davit 
Jiheloribtu  ,*  Vitae  Teremtii,  Horaiii,  Pernio  Lm- 
ro*t,  JHXtnality  PUnii  Mojoru.    His  chief  work 
is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.    Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  he 
groups  together  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 
II is  language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament.  He 
certainly  tells  a  prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
anecdotes  about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty 
to  tell  about  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
suppress  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.    As  a 
great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.    His  judgment  and  his  honesty  have  both 
been  attacked  by  some  modern  critics;  but  we 
art-  of  opinion,  that  on  both  grounds  a  careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.    The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  favour  of  his  in- 
tegrity.   The  treatise  De  illiutritm*  Grammaticit 
and  that  De  darie  Rkrtoribus  are  probably  only 


parts  of  a  larger  work.  They  contain  a  few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occasionally 
useful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  Latin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a  larger  work  De  Poetia.  If  this 
conjecture  be  true,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetonius.  A  work  entitled 
De  Virit  Itlustribus,  which  has  been  attributed 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  Baum- 
gurten-Crusins,  Lips.  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Suevi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of 
their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingacvones.  The  Suevi  are1 
described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  as  dwelling 
E.  of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  100 
cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-ly 
direction  beyond  the  Alois,  and  in  a  S.-ly  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  gives  the 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared; and  the  different  tribes  of  the  Suevic 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  find  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Suabia  f  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  as- 
sumed the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

Sufinas,  M.  Nonlua,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.  c  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia. 

I     Boies  (iiUba),  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Bysacenn). 

Sufetula  (tyaitia),  a  city  of  Bysacena,  S.  of 
Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a  much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Africa.    Its  ruins  are  magnificent. 

BuiduB  (2ovftos),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas ; 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Michael  Pscllus,  who  liTed  at  the  close  of  the  1 1th 
century.  The  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary  of 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some 
few  peculiarities  of  arrangement;  but  it  contains 
both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  persons  and  place*,  with 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians, 
scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
from  later  Greek  writers.    The  names  of  person* 

|  comprehend  both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in 
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■acred  and  in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if 
the  work  is  by  one  band,  it  is  by  a  Christian.  No 
well  conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work  : 
it  is  incomplete  .-u  to  the  n amber  of  article*,  and 
exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the  exe- 
cution. Some  article*  arc  pretty  complete,  others 
contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  bio- 
graphical notices  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from  one  source, 
which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may  be  the  Onoma- 
tologos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychios  of  Miletns.  The 
lexicon,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution, 
is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  history  of  an- 
tiquity, for  the  explanation  of  words,  and  for  the 
citations  from  many  ancient  writers*  The  best 
editious  of  the  Lexicon  are  by  K lister,  Cambridge, 
1705,  3  vols.  fo. ;  by  Oaisford,  Oxford,  1834, 
3  voU.  fo,;  and  by  Bernhardy,  4 to.  Halle,  1834. 

Suiones,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

Suismontlum,  a  mountain  in  Liguria. 

Sulci  (Sulcitanns:  StUd),  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  maritime  and  commercial 
impurtance.  It  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  island. 

Sulgas  ( Sorcpus),  a  river  in  Gaul,  descending 
from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  near 
Vindalum. 

Sulla,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family. 
This  family  was  originally  called  Kufinus  [Ruki- 
nusJ,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Sulla  was  I*.  Cornelius  Sulla,  mentioned 
below  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. Most  modern  writers  suppose  that  it  is 
a  word  of  the  same  signification  as  Rufus  or  Ru- 
fiuus,  and  refers  simply  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
bair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  greater  probability  that  it  is  a  diminutive 
of  Sura,  which  was  a  cognomen  in  several  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  formed  from  Sura  on  the 
same  analogy  as  pnrll*  from  purra,  and  (encl/ui 
from  iemer.  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modern  writers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  S»da  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla.  L  P.,  great  grandfather  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufi- 
nus,  who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
[Rufinus,  Cornelius.]  His  father  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  was  tlamen  dialis,  and  likewise  praetor 
urbanus  and  peregrinus  in  ac  212,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apol- 
linares.  —  2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  grandfather  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  was  praetor  in  186. —3.  L.,  sou 
of  No.  2,  and  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  left  his  son  only  a  slender  fortune. 
4.  L.  surnamed  Felix,  the  dictator,  was  born  in 
138.  Although  his  father  left  him  only  a  small 
property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  a  good  education.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  litera- 
ture and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  life.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour,  and  his  youth,  as  well 
iu  his  manhood,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  his  lore  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  all 
his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  bis  mind  ;  fur  no 
Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  with 
the  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a  clearer  judg- 
ment, a  keener  discrimination  of  character,  or  a 
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firmer  will  The  slender  property  of  Sulla  was 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  his  step-mother  and 
of  a  courtesan  named  Nicopolis,  both  of  whom  l*it 
him  all  their  fortune.  His  means,  though  still 
scanty  for  a  Roman  noble,  now  enabled  htm  io 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  quaestor 
in  107,  when  he  served  under  Marias  in  Africa. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  been  known  for  his  pmrligacy ; 
but  he  displayed  both  seal  and  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  his  commander,  and  the  affections  of  ibe 
soldiers.  It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugurtha  was  deli- 
vered by  Bocchus  ;  and  the  quaestor  thus  *  ha  red 
with  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Sulla  himself  was  so  proud  of  his 
share  in  the  success,  that  be  bad  a  seal  ring  en- 
graved, representing  the  surrender  of  Jupurtha, 
which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  under  Man  us 
with  great  distinction  in  the  campaigns  against  t:ie 
Cimbri  and  Teutones;  but  Marius  becoming  jealous 
of  the  rising  fame  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left  Marina 
in  1U2,  and  took  a  command  under  the  eollestgne 
of  Marius,  Q.  Catulua,  who  entrusted  the  chief 
management  of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sulla  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived, 
quietly  for  some  years.  He  was  praetor  in  93,  and 
in  the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor 
into  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to 
restore  Ariol>arxane*  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappwjotia, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mithrulatc*. 
Sulla  met  with  complete  success.  He  defeated 
Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithri dates,  in  Cappadocia, 
and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne.  The 
enmity  between  Marius  and  Sulk  now  assumed  a 
more  deadly  form.  Sulla's  ability  and  iiicreaAni^ 
reputation  had  already  led  the  aristocratical  party 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders;  and  thus 
political  animosity  was  added  to  private  hatred. 
In  addition  to  this  Marius  and  Sulla  were  both, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  impending 
war  against  Mithridates;  and  the  success  which 
attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the  East  had 
increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him  out  .l> 
the  most  suitable  person  for  this  important  com- 
mand. About  this  time  Bocchus  erected  in  the 
Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  at  which  Marius  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from 
removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation  of  both 
parties  became  so  violent  that  they  nearly  had 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  other;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  War  hushed  all  private 
quarrels  for  the  time.  Marius  and  Sulla  both  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  common  foe. 
But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in  years  ;  and  he 
had  the  deep  mortification  of  finding  that  hi* 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
superior  energy  of  his  rival  Sulla  gained  some 
brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bo*  >- 
anum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sam ni tea.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  stoat* 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  event* 
which  followed,  —  bis  expulsion  from  Rome  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  bead  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents  —  arc  related  in  the  life  of 
Marius.  Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  est 
the  year,  and  set  ont  for  Greece  at  the  beginning 
of  87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  M  ithrt- 
dates.    He  landed  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  forthwith 
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inarched  against  Athena,  which  had  become  the 
hend-qnarter*  of  the  Mithridntic  cause  in  Greece. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
by  atom  on  the  1st  of  March  in  86,  nnd  was  given 
up  to  rapine  and  plunder.    Sulla  then  marched 
agninst  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  Iloeotia;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
again  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  same  ge- 
neral near  Orchomenus.     Bnt  while  Sulla  wiw 
carrying  on  the  war  with  such  success  in  Greece, 
his  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna,  who  had  been  driven  oat  of 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's 
departure  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
Marina  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Both  Cinna  and 
Marius  were  appointed  consuls  86,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Sulla  were  swept  away.    Sulla  however 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  against  Mithridates  to  a  conclusion.  After 
driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out  of  Greece, 
Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  84  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontes.    He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  Fimbria,  who  hnd  been 
appointed  by  the  Marian  party  as  his  successor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
their  general,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinins  Murena,in 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two 
sail  with  his  own  army  to  Athens.    While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.    He  carried  with 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of 
Apcllicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophnutus.  [  A  pklmcon]. 
He  landed  at  Brusdusiam  in  the  spring  of  83. 
The  Marian  party  tor  outnumbered  him  in  troops, 
and  hod  every  prospect  of  victory.    By  bribery 
nnd  promise*  however  Sulla  gained  over  a  large 
number  of  the  Marian  soldiers,  and  he  persuaded 
many  of  the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success;  and  be  was  ably  supported  by  several  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.    Of  these  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  23  years  of  age.  [Pomp  El  us, 
No.  10.]    In  the  following  year  (82)  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  decisive  battle 
gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Samnites  and  Lu  can  inns 
under  Pontius  Telesinus  before  the  Colline  gate  of 
Rome.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Praeneate  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.    Sulla  wa* 
now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  extirpate  the  popular  party.    One  of 
his  first  acta  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  his  enemies 
who  were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a  I*ro*cnj>tio. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roman 
history.  All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlnws  who 
might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity,  even 
by  slaves ;  their  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  ;  their 
children  and  grandchildren  lost  their  votes  in  the 
comitia,  and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
Further,  all  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward,  and  whoever  sheltered 
such  a  person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
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Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscril>cd  constantly  ap- 
peared. No  one  waa  safe;  for  Sulla  gratified  his 
friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal 
enemies,  or  persons  whose  property  was  roveted  by 
his  adherents.  The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  hnd  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  but  the  friends  and  dependents  of  Sulla 
purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one  dared  to 
bid  against  them.  The  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stated  differently, 
but  it  appear*  to  have  amounted  to  many  thousand*. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
close  of  81.  Sulla's  chief  object  in  being  invested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a  legal  manner  the  great  reform*  which  be  me- 
ditated in  the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  had  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
republic,  and  consequently  he  caused  consuls  to  be 
elected  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla's 
reforms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  comitia 
tributa.  At  the  beginning  of  81.  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his  victor}'  over 
Mithridates.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  surname  of  /Ww,  as  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the  commercium  : 
their  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  sol 
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who  had  fought  under  h 
cording  to  another  statement,  47  legioua  received 
grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great 
number  of  these  colonies  waa  settled  in  Etruria, 
the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would  have  endan- 
gered their  newly-acquired  possessions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  his 
protection  by  giving  tbe  citizenship  to  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  who  hnd  belonged  to  persons 
proscribed  by  him.  The  slave*  thus  rewarded  are 
said  to  have  been  as  many  as  10,000,  and  were 
called  Cornelii  after  him  as  their  patron.  After 
holding  the  dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  7", 
Sulla  resigned  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  nil 
classes.  He  retired  to  hi*  estate  at  Puteoli,  and 
there  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  literary 
nnd  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute  mode  of 
life  hastened  his  death.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  but 
some  time  before  he  had  been  suffering  from  the 
disgusting  disease,  which  is  known  in  modern  times 
by  the  name  of  Morbus  Pedicnlosus  or  Phthiriasi*. 
He  died  in  78  in  the  60th  year  of  bis  age.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  Campus  Martin* 
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the  inscription  on  which  had  been  composed  bv 
bimself.  It  stated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever 
did  him  a  kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a 
wrong,  without  being  folly  repaid.  —  Sulla  was 
married  5  times:  —  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a  daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Coelia.  4.  To  Caecilia  Me* 
tella,  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  after  his  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
called  Memoin  ('Tvopr^para).  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  Lucullus,  and  extended  to  22  books,  the  last 
of  which  was  finished  by  Sulla  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  He  also  wrote  Fabulae  Atellanae,  and 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  a  short  epigram 
which  is  asrribed  to  him.  —  5.  Faustus,  son  of 
the  dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  n  twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  born  not  long 
before  88,  the  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
his  first  consulship.  He  nnd  his  sister  receired 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectiTely  on 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister 
were  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus. 
Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into  Asia,  and  was 
the  first  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60  he  exhibited  the  gladia- 
torial games  which  his  father  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  he  was  quaestor.  In 
62  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  honour  of  Faustus  and  his 
father.  He  married  Pompey's  daughter,  and  sided 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauritania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Caesar's  camp  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  tumult.  Faustus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
bis  father  in  his  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  — 6.  P.,  nephew  of 
the  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  An- 
tronius  Paetus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  believed 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracies, and  be  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant  He  was  acquitted  ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  (Grt.  17),  his 
guilt  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  ndvocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla,  es- 
poused Caesar's  cause.  He  served  under  him  as 
legate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.-7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  was  so  evident,  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Sulmo  (Sulmoucnsis).    1.  (6Wmkmm),  a  town 


of  the  Pelignl  m  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  ? 
miles  S.  of  Corfinium  on  the  read  to  Capua,  and 
situated  on  2  small  mountain  streams,  the  water  of 
which  was  exceedingly  cold:  hence  we  find  the 
town  called  by  the  poets  gdidus  S*hno.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Roman  colony.  —  %.  {Semunrin  \  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium  on  the 
Ufens.  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

Sulplcla,  a  Roman  poetess  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  1  st  century,  celebrated  for 
sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her  husband 
Calenus.  Their  general  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  expressions  of  Martial,  Ausonina,  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  by  all  of  whom  they  are 
noticed.  There  is  extant  a  satirical  poem,  in  70 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domitian,  by  which 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome  and  from 
Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modern 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Sulplcla  Gens,  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  n  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  families  of  the 
Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period  bore  the 
names  of:  —  Cambrinus,  Galba,  Gallus,  Rp- 
Fua  (given  below),  Savbrrio. 

Bulplclua  Apollinaria,  a  contemporary  of  A. 
Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There  are  2 
poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  above-named  Sulpicius  Apolli- 
naris. One  of  these  poems  consists  of  72  line*, 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books  of  Virgil'* 
Aeneid,  6  liues  being  devoted  to  each  book. 

Sulpicius  Rufus.    L  P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  bom  b.  c 
124.    He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  grmt  in- 
fluence in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents,  while 
he  was  still  young.    In  93  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul  Co.  Pom- 
peius S  Ira  bo  in  the  Manic  war.    In  88,  he  wa» 
elected  to  the  tribunate;  but  he  deserted  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Marius.  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  nre  not  expressly 
stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be 
was  bought  by  Marias.    Sulpicius  brought  forward 
a  law  in  favour  of  Marias  and  his  party,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  Marius.    When  Sella 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  flight.    Marius  suc- 
ceeded in  making  bis  escape  to  Africa,  but  Snl- 
picius  was  discovered  in  a  villa,  and  put  to  death. 
—  2.  P.,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  hut,  was 
one  of  Caesars  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil 
war.    He  was  praetor  in  48.    Cicero  addre»j<-« 
him  in  45  as  imperator.    It  appears  that  he  was 
at  that  time  in  Illyricum,  along  with  Vatinio*.— 
3.  Serv.,  with  the  surname  Lemonia, indicating  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  be  studied 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.    He  afterwards 
studied  law ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  best  jurists 
as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators  of  bis  age.  He 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia,  in  74  ;  eurnle 
aedile  69;  pmetor  65;  and  consul  51  with  hi. 
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Claudius  Marcel  !u».  He  appear*  to  hare  espoused 
Caesar's  aide  in  the  civil  wiir,  and  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  proconsul  of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  43  in  the  camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been 
sent  by  the  senate  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who 
was  besieging  Dec  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius 
wrote  a  great  number  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  whose  writings  arc  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly 
from  him  in  the  Digest.  He  hod  numerous  pupils, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ofilius 
and  Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fam.  iv.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  tho  death 
of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Sul- 
picius. He  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  —  Sulpicius  left  a  son  Servius,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Caesar's  correspondence. 

Sornminus,  a  derivative  form  from  summus,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night;  for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Summanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc- 
turnal heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
the  night.  Summanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  there  was  a  representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

Sfinlam  (2oCnori  2ouruvt:  C.  Colonni\  a 
celebrated  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  are 
still  extant,  and  have  given  the  modern  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Pcloponne&ian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extent 

Sunonensis  Lacui  (L.  SabanjuA),  a  lake  in 
Dithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Palus  and  the  river 
Sangarius,  near  Nicoraedia. 
Saperbns,  Tarquinlus.  [Tarquinius.] 
Sura,  Lentulua.    [Lbntulus,  No.  9.] 
Sunt,  L.  Licdnlua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Trajan, 
and  3  times  consul  in  a.d.  98,  102  and  107.  On 
the  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.   Two  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him. 

Sura  (2oupo:  Surie),  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  Chalybonitis,  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  W. 
of  Thapsacus. 

Surani  or  Su&rni  (2ovpewol)%  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  the  Portae  Caucasiae  and  the 
river  Rha,  Their  country  contained  many  gold 
mines. 

Surenat,  the  general  of  the  Parthian*,  who  de- 
feated Cnusus  in  ».  c  54.  [Crassuk.] 

Surlus  (Soiiptot),  a  tributary  of  the  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  had  the  power  of 
farming  petrifactions.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
I'Eiuais  stood  a  town  named  Surlum  (Zovpiov). 
The  plaiu  through  which  it  flows  is  still  called 
Surunu 

Surreatini  Collet,  [Surrbntum.] 
Surrentum  ( Surrentinu* :  Sorrento),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  opposite  Capreae,  and  situated 
on  the  promontory  {Prom.  Minervae)  separating 


the  Sinus  Paestanus  from  the  Sinus  Puteolanus. 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony;  and  on  the 
hills  (Surrtntini  CoUa)  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  convalescent*,  on  account 
of  it*  thinness  nnd  wholesomeness, 

8usa,  gen.  -orom  (tA  Iowa :  0.  T.  Shushan  : 
SouVior,  Susianus:  Shut,  Ru.),  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cisaia  of  the  province  Susiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  Cboaspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies IMy,  and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  120  (or,  according  to  others, 
200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortifications  ; 
but  it  had  a  strongly  fortified  citadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  citadel,  Memnonice  or 
Memnonium,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  Maaninon,  a  furtrtst  •  and  this  easy 
confusion  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon.  An  historical  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  DanieL  (Dan. 
viiL  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushan  of  Daniel  with 
the  Suaa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  river  Ulai  or  Eulaeus,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Susa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generals  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  the  Persian  princesses,  B.  c  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extensive 
mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragment*  of  bricks 
and  broken  pottery,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Susarion  (lavvapiwy),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
McRara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  tho 
village  of  Icaria,  a  ptace  celebrated  a*  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  This  account  agrees  with 
the  claim  which  the  Megarians  asserted  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,  and  which  was  generally 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Susarion  there  w  as, 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attie 
villages,  that  extempore  jesting  and  buffoonery 
which  formed  a  marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus ;  but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megaric  comedy  appear*  to  have  flourished,  in  its 
full  development,  about  B  c  600  and  onwards ; 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  580—564. 

SusUaa,  or  Susis  (if  lovciar^  if  lowrlt : 
nearly  corresponding  to  Khuxistan\  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  between  M. 
Parachoatra*  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroatis  (Tab).  It  was 
divided  from  Persis  on  the  S.  E.  and  E.  by  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kings  o.  Persia  pay  them  for 
a  safe  pa*sagc.  The  chief  pass  through  these 
mountains  was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Portae 
(luvaihti  iri/Aai,  at  wvkcu  at  YltpciSfs,  IZovaidJ&ts 
nirpcu)  :  its  position  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Kelaki  Scfid,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Tub.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Great 
Media  by  M.  Char  bonus,  an  K.  branch  of  M.  Za- 
gros  ;  which  contained  the  sources  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Susiana,  the  Choaspbh,  the  Copratks, 
and  tbe  Eulabtts  (the  Pabitiqris  came  from  the 
mountains  on  the  E.).  On  the  W.  it  wai  divided 
from  Assyria  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  8.  from 
near  the  Median  pass  in  M.  Zagros  to  the  Tigris  ; 
and  from  Babylonia  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  country 
was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  N.,  and  low  and 
very  hot  in  the  S.;  and  the  coast  along  the  Persian 
(iii)f  was  marshy.  The  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  various  wild  and  independent  tribes ;  and  the 
plains  by  a  quiet  agricultural  people,  of  the  Semitic 
race,  called  Susii  or  Susiani. 

Sutrlum  (SutrTnus :  Sutri%  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saltus  Ciminius,  and 
cm  the  mad  from  Vulsinii  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period;  and  in  o. c. 
sil.'f,  or  7  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consequence  besieged  several  times  by  the  Etrus- 
cans. On  one  occasion  it  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Camillus  in 
the  same  dar,  whence  arose  the  proverb  tru  Su- 
trium.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  and 
tombs  of  the  ancient  town. 

8 yager  (Jwrypot),  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homeric  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  win  ft  the  Trojan  War. 

Syagnii  (Siiaypof  axpa),  the  greatest  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  E.-most  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Raa-tl-Had. 

Sybaris  (Sttooif).  L  (CbseOs  or  Siban\  a 
river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris,  near  Burtt,  in 
Achaia.  — 2.  (Svffaoirnt,  Sybarfta),  a  celebrated 
({reek  town  in  Lucania,  was  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  B.C.  720  by  Achaeans  and 
Troexenians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
6  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
minion over  25  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appears  incredible.  Hut 
their  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expelled  the  Tmezcnian  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neigh- 
bouring eity  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  2  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniates,  who  followed 
up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which 
they  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis  against  the  town,  a.  c.  510.  Tbe  greater 
number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
other  fJreek  cities  in  Italy;  but  a  few  remained 
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formed  part  of  the  population  of  Thnrii,  which  was 
founded  iu  443  near  Sybaris.    (Th trail.] 

Bybdta  (to.  Si&rra:  Zv«4twk  :  Sfnta\  a 
number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirut, 
and  opposite  the  promontory  Leucimne  in  Corcyra, 
with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  on  the  main 
land.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians,  a  c 
432,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

Sychaeus  or  Bichaeus,  also  called  Acerbas, 

[At  BUB  AS.  J 

Sychar,  Sychem.  f  Nbapolis,  No.  5.] 

Sjfene  (Sv^rn:  Jwjrh-ijt  and  2v*jrt>n»j,  Sy- 
enites: A*mman%  Rn.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  E.  bunk  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  First 
Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  age*  the  S.  frontier 
city  of  Egypt  towards  Aethiopia,  and  under  the 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a  garrison  of  3  cohort*. 
From  its  neighbourhood  wa*  obtained  the  fine  red 
granite  called  Syenites  lapis.  It  was  alio  jui 
important  point  in  the  astronomy  and  geography 
of  the  ancienU,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of 
latitude.  Of  course  the  sun  was  vertical  to  Sveue 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  then 
seen  at  noon  ;  or,  us  the  rhetorician  Anstides 
expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered  tbe  well 
aa  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

SycmiesLs  (Si/t'fKf  Tit ),  a  common  name  of  tbe 
kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  :  —  LA  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
I^abynetus  (Nebuchadnezxar)  in  mediating  be- 
tween Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  tbe  kings  respect- 
ively of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.  c  610. 
—  2.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hysta&pis,  to 
whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  was  married 
to  Pixodanis.  —  8.  Contemporary  with  Arta- 
xerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia,  when 
the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  his  country 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxea. 

Sygambri,  Sugambri,  Bigambri,  Syc-funbri 
or  Bicambri,  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  peoples 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  the 
Istaevones,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  the  Ulna 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whence  they  spread  towards 
the  N.  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygatnhri  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  territory. 
They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Gaul,  where  they  received  settlement* 
between  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine  as  Roman  sub- 
jects. The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  remained 
in  Germany  withdrew  further  S.,  probably  to  the 
mountainous  country  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
Taunus.  Shortly  afterwards  they  disappear  from 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  tbe  time  of 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  further  N.  close  to 
the  firucteri  and  the  Langobnrdi,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vccht  and  the  Yssel.  At  a  still  law 
period  we  find  them  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  confederacy  known  under  the  name  of  Franc i. 

Sylla.  [Sulla.] 

Sylllum  {TLvXkiOw ;  prob.  Ru.  near  B&tki**Jh*. 
N.  of  LeijdaJikoi),  a  strougly  fortified  town  of 
Pamphylia,  on  a  mountain,  40  stadia  (4  ge^»g. 
miles)  from  the  coast,  between  Side  and  A&peodus. 

Sylvanus.  [Silvanuk.] 

Sylvius.  [Silvius.] 
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Symaethus  (2vnai6at  z  QiartUa\  n  river  on 
the  K.  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of  Mu  Aetna, 
fonning  the  boundary  between  Lcontini  and  Ca- 
tona,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Centuripae. 

Syme  (2ufj.ii :  2t»/uuot,  tvfttvt:  Sty  mi),  a  small 
island  off  tho  S.VV.  coast  of  Caria,  lay  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Dor  id  is  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  Cynossema.  It  was  one  of  the  early  Dorian 
states,  that  existed  iu  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer.  Iu  connection  both  with 
Cnidus  and  with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a  colony  from  Cnidus  led  by  Cthonius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  of  Ialysus. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  are 
said  to  hare  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  but 
to  have  deserted  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
drought.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  their  great  migration.  The 
island  was  reckoned  at  35  miles  in  circuit  It  had 
tt  harbours  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called 
Syiae. 

Symmachua,  Q.  Anrellua,  a  distinguished  scho- 
lar, statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4  th 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspired  for  a  time  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul ;  and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
(a.  D.  3b*5)  Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ; 
and  in  373  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  His  zeal 
for  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
(iratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory 
(382)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperor  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  dnunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  (384)  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle 
to  Valentinianus,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Symmachus  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
bnt  he  was  pardoned  by  Theodosius  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  3*91.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  as  be  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  he  rilled 
in  succession  with  a  degree  of  mildness,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  Symma- 
chos  are: — 1.  Episto'urttm  Libri  X,  published 
after  his  death  br  his  son.  Tho  but  book  con- 
tains  his  official  correspondence,  and  it  chierlv 
composed  of  the  letters  presented  by  him  when 
praefect  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
he  served.  The  remaining  books  comprise  a  mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  2.  Nonem 
OratioHum  Fragmtmta,  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mai  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  li- 
brary, Medioian.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  tho 
epistles  are  by  Juntas,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sci- 
oppius,  Mngunt.  1608. 

Bynealui  (Infos*),  one  of  the  most  elegant 


I  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native  of 
Cyrcne,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  heard  Hypatia.  He  became 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a  follower 
of  Plato.  About  a.  d.  397,  ho  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-citutens  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassy  to  Con. 
stantinople,  to  present  the  emperor  A  read  ins  with 
a  crown  of  gold ;  on  which  occasion  be  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  government  of  a  kingdom  (aspl 
0affiA«(as),  which  is  (till  extant  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolemats,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapolis.  lie  presided  over  his  diocese 
with  energy  and  success  for  about  20  years,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  have  been  objects 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modern  scholars, 
and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1633,;  reprinted,  1640. 

Synnada,  also  Synnas  (to  Xwva&a;  Iwroftstt, 
Synnadensia:  prob.  Afio*r-K*m-Ui*tr%  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaria,  at  first  incon- 
siderable, but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salutaria.  It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
planted  with  olives,  near  a  mountain  from  which 
was  quarried  the  very  celebrated  Synmidic  marble, 
which  was  of  a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  (Svvva&iKbt  Ai0ot,  Synnadicus  lapis, 
called  also  Docimiticus,  from  a  still  nearer  place, 
Docimia). 

Syphax  (2u<£a|),  king  of  the  Massaesyliaiis, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidiaua,  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Masinissa.  Syphax  was  Liken  pri- 
soner by  Masiuisaa,  il  c  '203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

SyricO.  [SYRACU6AR.] 

Byracttgae  (IvpixotMrtu  or  2vpdW<roi,  Ion. 

2vpi)KOvoai,  also  iupaxoucrai,  'Zupcwovar) :  'S.vpa- 
Kodtriat,  3vpaxoVios,  Syracusinus ;  Simem$a  in 
Italian,  SyraeuM  in  English),  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  N.  B.  of  the 
month  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or  inarch 
called  Syroco  (Xvpcuai ji,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  founded  a.  c.  734,  one  year  after 
the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Arcbias  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  originally  confined  to  the  island  Or- 
tygia  lying  immediately  off  the  coast ;  but  it  after- 
wards spread  over  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
elder  Dionysius  it  consisted  of  5  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of  4  towns, 
but  this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  Kpipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  city. 
These  ."i  towns  were,  1.  Ortygla  ('OpTiryio),  fre- 
quently called  simply  the  Island  (NaVo»  or  Nitres), 
an  island  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  2  miles  in  cir- 
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cumfbrence,  lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on 
the  W.  and  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  was, 
its  has  been  already  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
city  tint  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Acro- 
polis, surrounded  by  double  walls,  which  Timoleon 
caused  to  t>e  destroyed.  In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  ori- 
ginally separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  a 
causeway  ;  but  this  causeway  must  at  a  still  later 
time  have  been  swept  away,  since  we  find  in  the 
Roman  period  that  the  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a  bridge.  —  8  Achra- 
dina ('Axpa8iKn)<  occupied  originally  the  high 
ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  sea.  The 
lower  ground  between  Achrndina  and  Ortygia  was  nt 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religious  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  (415),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  2  parts  already  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Achradina  the  outer  city,  but  sepa- 
rated, as  explained  alwve,  by  the  low  ground  be- 
tween the  two.— 3.  Tyche  (Tux»)»  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
called  Trogilu*.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymnasium.  — 
4.  Neapdiil  (NeawbAir).  nearly  S.  W.  of  Achra- 
dina, was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb  and  called  Temenites, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Neapolis  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  temples.** 5.  EpipSlae  (ai 
'EwiwoA  ai),  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  3 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical  mound.  This 
rising  ground  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, which  now  became  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  The  highest 
point  of  Epipolae  was  called  Euryelus  ( Evpi/ijAoi), 
on  which  stood  the  fort  LabJafum  (AdSSaXov). 
After  Epipolae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  was  180  stadia  or  up- 
wards of  22  English  miles  ;  nnd  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
500,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
— Syracuse  had  2  harbours.  The  Great  Harbour, 
still  called  Poiio  Maggiore^  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  ft  miles  in  circumference  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium. 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  Iauxius  (Aa«jtior), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war. —There  were  several  stone  quarries  (lauiu- 
mnm)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writer*,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisoners  were  confined.  These  quarries 
were  partly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortygia, 
and  partly  in  Neapolis  under  the  S.  cliff  of  Epi- 
polae. From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which 
the  city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 


Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant  con- 
fined the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and  that  be 
was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above  to  overhear 
the  conversation  of  his  captives.    This  tale  how- 
ever is  clearly  an  invention.  —  The  city  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  an  aqueduct,  which  was  con- 
structed by  Gelon  and  improved  by  Hieron.  It 
was  brought  through  Epipolae  and  NeapolU  t» 
Achradina  and  Ortygia. — The  modern  city  of  Sy- 
racuse is  confined  to  the  island.    The  remaining 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  uninhabited, 
and  their  position  marked  only  by  a  few  rains. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  the 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman 
period.  —  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  origi- 
nally an  aristocracy  ;  and  the  political  power  wu 
in  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  called  Geo- 
mori  or  Gamori.    In  course  of  time  the  peopW, 
having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled 
the  Geomori  and  established  a  democracy.  But 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Gelon 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms ;  J*« 
on  his  approach  the  people  opened  the  gates  to  him, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  without  opposition 
tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  is.  c  485.  Under 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron,  Syracuse 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  sncecedrd 
by  his  brother  Thrasybolus :  but  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revolt  anon; 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  bis  deposition  and  li* 
establishment  of  a  democratical  form  of  government 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Alba- 
nians, which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  toe 
great  Athenian  armament  in  4 1 3.  The  democracy 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  406,  when  tke 
elder  Dionysius  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city. 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  he  was  succeeded 
in  367  by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  wa» 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A  republican 
form  of  government  was  again  established  ;  but  it 
did  not  last  long  ;  and  in  317  Syracuse  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This  tyrant  died  in  2ft*; 
nnd  the  city  being  distracted  by  factions,  theSyrs- 
cusans  voluntarily  conferred  the  supreme  povtf 
upon  Hieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  king,  in  27<l 
Hieron  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeed 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A 
Roman  array  under  Marcellus  was  sent  aga":4' 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  2  years,  doriaj 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citisens  by 
the  construction  of  various  engine*  of  war  {  Ancai- 
mbdbs],  the  city  was  taken  by  Marcellus  in  21i 
From  this  time  Syracuse  became  a  town  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Syrgii  (2«V)-(t),  according  to  Herodotus,  • 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  throng 
the  land  of  the  Maeotae  into  the  Palus  Maeot* 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Syria  Dea  (2upin  3«d*),  "the  Syrian  god- 
dess," a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astart*  * 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  Astaru 
was  a  Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many  poi»'J 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improbable  tbai 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  Aatarte ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  worahip  of  Aphr> 
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dtto  came  from  the  East  to  Cyprus,  and  thence 
was  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

Syria  (if  2vp(a,  in  Aramaean  Surja:  SJpos, 
SjFrus,  nivi  sometimes  Svpior,  Syrius:  Sorittan, 
Arab.  Esk-Sium,  i.  e.  the  land  on  the  left,  Syria), 
a  country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the  E.  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word  was  used  for 
the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  S.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Se- 
mitic (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  in 
the  0.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  This  region 
may  be  well  described  physically  as  the  great  tri- 
angular depression  of  W.  Asia  encircled  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E.,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub 
siding  on  the  S.  and  W.  into  the  Alediterranean 
and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Eren  a  wider 
extent  than  this  is  often  given  to  Syria,  so  as  to 
include  the  E.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys  and  the  Euxine.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
[LxucosYMt]  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
darker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  some- 
times even  called  Black  Syrians  (2upw  ndKtwtt). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  includes  2  dis- 
tricts which  are  often  considered  as  not  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  Phobnici  and  Palestine,  and  a  3rd 
which  is  likewise  often  considered  separate,  namely, 
Coelbmyria ;  but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a 
part  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
by  M.  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range  of 
Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  M.  A  man  us,  which  divided  it 
from  Cilicia;  on  the  N.  (where  it  bordered  on 
Cappadocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Taurus, 
almost  exactly  along  the  parallel  of  38"  N.  laL, 
and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis, 
and  considerably  above  Samosata  :  hence  the  Eu- 
phrates forms  the  E.  boundary,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  36th 
parallel  of  N.  lat,  whence  the  S.E.  and  S.  boun- 
daries, towards  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  [Comp. 
Arabia.]  The  W.  part  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
just  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Trachonitis.  The  W.  part  of  the  country 
was  intersected  by  a  series  of  mountains,  running 
8.  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Am  anus, 
Pibria,  Casius  BAROVi.ua,  and  Libanus,  and 
Antilibanus  ;  and  the  N.  part,  between  the 
A  man  us  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Obontes,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Chalus  and  Chhvsorrhoas 
were  also  of  importance.  The  valleys  among  the 
mountains  were  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part : 
even  the  E.,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  nume- 
rous and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  culti- 
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vation,  and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. — 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained  a 
number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  but  became  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  ;  from  which  time  we 
find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes  at  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  till  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-PUeser,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  invited  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to 
assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of  Resin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekab,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  B.  c  740. 
Having  been  a  part  successively  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c  301),  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  articles  Selbucub,  Antiocuus, 
Demetrius,  Ac  In  this  partition,  however, 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
Egypt,  and  the  possession  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Seleucids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  tho 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Tioranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  a.  c.  19.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Tigranes  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  Syria  was  quietly  added  by  Poropey 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  and  was  constituted  a 
province,  B.c.  64;  but  its  N.  district,  Commagene, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  E. 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  exposed  to  tho 
irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and,  after  them,  of  the 
Persians ;  but  it  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palmyra  and  Zenobla.  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  this  precious  possession  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  sue* 
cess,  a  new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  groat  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  a.  d.  632 — 63H. 
—  In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2  parts;  the  N„  including  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  S.,  consisting  of  Coelesyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (ij  &rt*  2vp(a,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  4  districts  or  tetrarchie*, 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Selencis,  Antiochfine,  Lnodic€ne,  and  Apametie. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into  10  districts, 
named  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  Commagene, 
CyrrhestTce,  Picria,  Scleucis,  Chalcidlce,  Chalybo- 
nltis,  PalmyrCne,  Apam£ne,  Cassiotis,  and  Laodi- 
c*ne  ;  but  the  last  is  sometimes  included  under 
Cassiotis.  (See  the  several  articles.)  Constantino 
the  Great  separated  from  Syria  the  2  N.  districts, 
namely,  Commagene  and  Cyrrhcstice,  and' erected 
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them  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Euphratensis 
or  Euphratesia ;  and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Theodosius  II.  into  the  2  pro 
viuces  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the  sea-coast  and 
the  country  N.  of  Antioch,  and  naving  that  city 
for  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Secunda,  the  district 
along  the  Orontes,  with  Apamea  for  itt  capital : 
the  E.  districts  no  longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria, 
but  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

Syrlae  Portae  (al  Ivpiau  w&kat :  Pom  of  Jiri/a>i), 
a  most  important  pass  between  CUicia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
W.,  and  M.  Amanus  on  the  E.  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  pass  (or  rather  its  fortifications)  the 
Gate*  of  CUicia  and  of  Syria,  describes  it  as  3  stadia 
in  length  and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian), and  gates  in  the  walls  (Auab.x.  4.). 
These  walls  and  gates  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 

Syri&ntu  (2vpuw6s),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Nco-Platonic  school,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was  Proclus, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  he 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syrian  us.  Syria- 
nus  wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tant Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

8yrinx,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  fled  into  the'river  Ladon,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

Syrinx  (Svprrf),  a  great  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

Syros,  or  Syrua  (Ivpor,  called  tvplii  by  Homer, 
and  2vpa  by  a  few  writers:  Sopior:  Syra),  an 
uland  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  betweeu  Rhenea  and  Cythnus.  It  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  20  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
and  as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  corn.  It  con- 
tained 2  towns,  one  on  the  E.  side,  and  one  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  ;  of  the  latter  there  arc 
still  remains  near  the  modern  harbour  of  Maria 
della  Gratia.  The  philosopher  Pherecydea  was  a 
native  of  Syros. 

Syrtes,  gen.  -Idoa  (26prn,  gen.  -i&ot  and  -*wr. 
Ion.  •tot),  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  2  great 
gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
derived  by  ancient  writers  from  crvpw,  to  draw, 
with  reference  to  the  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
Greater  Syrtis  at  least,  ships  were  liable  to  be 
■wallowed  up ;  but  modem  scholars  generally  pre- 
fer the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  serf— a  tarvly 
detert,  which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Raxuo  Syrtica  of 
the  ancients.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  8yrtis  from  its  sandbanks  and  quick- 
sands, and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  N.  winds, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its  ex- 
posure to  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  consequent 
variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  L  8yrtis  Major 
'1  ur)dAn  Ziprts  :  GulfqfSidro\  the  E.  of  the 
f,  is  a  wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
poli ta  and  Cyrenaica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic 
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tea,  or  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  and 
Peloponnesus.    Its  greatest  depth,  from  N.toS^ 
is  about  110  geographical  miles;  its  width  is 
about  230  geographical  miles,  between  C'Vphalae 
Prom.  (lias  Kharra)  on  the        and  Boreun 
Prom.  (I tat  Tryamat)  on  the  E.  (Strabo  gives  ha 
width  as  1500  stadia,  its  depth  1500  to  18O0, 
and  iu  circuit  4000  to  5000k   The  Great  Desert 
comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sandy 
coast  [Syrtica  Rboio}.   The  terror  of  benic 
d riven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  PauPs  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxviL  17. 
u  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  Out  Syrtis^- 
and  the  dangers  of  a  march  through  the  loote 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometime*  of  a  burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  w«v 
scarcely  leas  formidable.  —  8yrtia  Minor  ( vj  m*«W 
>r*f :  GulfofKhabt\  lies  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Africa 
as  it  drops  down  to  the  S.  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  E» : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E.  to*-: 
of  Zeugitana  and  Byxacena  {Tunis)  and  the  N. 
coast  of  Tripolitana  (Tripoli).    Its  mouth  fac« 
the  E.,  between  Caput  Voda  or  Brack  odes  PrtiBL 
(Rat  Kapoudiah)  on  the  N.,  and  the  island  calieri 
Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (Jerbak)  on  the  S.  Ia 
its  mouth,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lie  the  island- 
of  Cercina  and  Cercinitis,  which  were  often  re- 
garded as  its  N.  extremity.    Its  dimensions  are 
differently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
different  points  from  which  they  were  reckoned. 
The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  as  600 
stadia  (60  geog.  miles),  and  the  circa  it  1600 
stadia :  the  Romans  give  1 00  Roman  mile*  far 
the  width,  and  300  for  the  circuit.    The  in  e 
width  (between  Rut  Kapoudiah  and  the  E.  paint 
of  Jerbah)  is  about  80  geog.  miles,  and  the  great- 
est depth,  measured  W.-ward  from  the  line  joxn\r  • 
those  points,  is  about  65  geog.  miles.    In  ~ 
tus,  the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few 
without  any  distinction  between  the  Greater  i 
the  Less.     It  seems  roost  probable  that  he 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syni*, 
and  that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  lake  Tat- 
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Syrtica  Regio  (1}  Ivprurfi :  W.  part  of  THpofi), 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  2  Syrtes,  front  the 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtia  Minor, 
on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  at  the  boitra 
of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  E.  It  was  for  the 
most  port  a  very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersvd 
with  salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a 


of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Dt-ser: 
(Sahara),  with  only  here  and  there  a  tow  *po:s 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  ri%-*-r 
Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Mac**,  Peylli, 
and  Nasamonesi  and  several  Egyptian  and  Phi*- 
nician  colonies  were  settled  on  the  const  at  an 
early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene  disputed 
with  the  Carthaginians  the  possession  of  this  dis- 
trict until  it  was  secured  to  Carthage  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  Philabni.  Under  the  Rmnarj 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Africa.  It  wu 
often  called  Tripolitana,  from  its  3  chief  riu-e*. 
Abrotonum,  Oaa,  and  Liptis  Magna  ;  and 
this  became  its  usual  name  under  the  later  empire 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  ia 
the  modern  name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli. 
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4Byrui,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  Mine  years 
the  downial  of  the  republic,  and  designated, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  attracted  attention  while  yet  a 
youth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted by  his  master,  who  probably  belonged  to 
the  Clodia  gens,  assumed  the  name  of  PuUiu*, 
from  his  patron,  and  soon  became  highly  cele- 
brated as  a  nomographer.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  B.c.  45.  His  mimes  were  coro- 
to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
early  period ;  and  a  collection  of  pithy  moral  j 
sayings  extracted  from  bis  works  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  school-book  in  the  boyhood  of 
St  Jerome.  A  compilation  of  this  description, 
extending  to  upwards  of  1000  lines  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  uuder  the  title  Pallh 
ifyri  Sentathae.  These  proverbs  have  been  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  are  evidently  the  work 
of  many  different  bands ;  but  a  considerable 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  editions  of  the  SenUmtiae 
Are  by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  1708,  1727;  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1822 ;  and  by  Bothe,  in  bis  Poetarum 
Latin.  Scenicorum  FragntetdOy  Lips.  1834. 

Sythas  (SWatX  a  river  on  the  frontiers  of 


T. 


Tab**)  (Tdfo* :  TasV*'*).  L  (Taw),  a  small 
inland  town  of  Sicily.  — 8.  (/Juuxu),  a  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.— 3.  A  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacene,  on  the  road 
from  Ectiatana  to  PersepoHs. 

Tsvbemae.    [Taaa  Tabbknak  ] 

Taburnna  (7uW*m>),  a  mountain  belonging 
half  to  Dunpania  and  half  to  Samniuro.  Its  S. 
aide  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds.  It  abut  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  it* 
S.  side. 

Tac&pe  (Tajrdirn :  Khala,  large  Ru.),  a  city  of 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  at  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the  modern 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Romans,  it  at 
first  belonged  to  ByzAcena,  but  it  was  afterwards 
raited  to  a  colony  and  made  the  \V.  town  of 
Trinolitana.  It  had  an  indifferent  harbour.  A 
little  to  the  W.  was  the  bathing  place,  called, 
from  iu  warm  mineral  springs.  Aquae  Tacipitanae 
(A7  Hammai-el  KkaU). 

Tac farinas,  a  Nnmidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, had  originally  served  among  the  auxiliary 
troops  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  deserted  ;  and, 
having  collected  a  body  of  freebooters,  he  became  at 
length  the  acknowledged  leader  of  tha  Musulamii, 
a  powerful  people  in  the  interior  of  N  urn  id  in,  bor- 
dering on  Mauretania.  For  some  years  he  defied 
the  Roman  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.  d.  24. 

Tachompso  (Taxo/^H^,  also  Tacompsos,  Plin., 
and  MfTo/ro^vfw,  Ptol.),  aft  Contrapseloia,  a  city 
in  the  Dodeeaschocnus,  that  is,  the  part  of  Aethi- 
Opia  immediately  above  Egypt,  built  on  an  island 
(Dtrarf)  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
above  Pselcis,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
[Psslcis.J 
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Taohot  (Toxs*t),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoria,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  invited  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  nil  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and  Agesilaus 
came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  command  of  the  mercenaries 
entrusted  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nectanabis 
laid  claim  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  Agesilaus  deserted 
Tachos,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt,  B.  c  361. 

Tacitus.  1.  C.  Cornelius,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  I  le  was  a 
little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  bom 
a.  D.  6 1 .  His  father  was  probably  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
a  Roman  eques,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  procurator  in 
Gallia  Bclgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
promoted  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian.  In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agricola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  Agricola  was  consul.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindeceraviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Seculares  which  were  cele- 
brated iu  that  year.  Agricola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
cola was  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  was  during  the  last  illness  of  Agricola.  In 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  97,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suflectus,  in  the  place  of  T.  Virgtnius  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whoso  funeral 
oration  he  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Mariua,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there  are 
11  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Trajan,  who  died  117.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus  claimed  a  descent  from  the  historian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries- The  following  are  the  extant  works  of 
Tacitus:  1.  Vita  Agricolat,  the  life  of  Agricola, 
which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
as  we  may  probably  conclude  from  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
biography.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  able  commander  and  adminis- 
trator, by  an  affectionate  son-in-law,  who  has  por- 
trayed in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with  many 
masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans,  2.  Hisloriae^  which 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  98,  and 
before  the  Annates.  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  Galba,  68,  to 
the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  The  first  4 
books  alone  are  extant  in  a  complete  form,  and  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories  there 
were,  but  it  must  have  been  a  large  work,  if  it  i 
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all  written  on  the  same  Kale  as  the  first  6  hooks. 

—  8.  Aunalety  which  commence  with  the  death  of 
Augustus,  1 4,  and  comprise  the  period  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  68,  a  apace  of  54  year*.  The  greater 
part  of  the  5th  hook  U  loat ;  and  also  the  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th,  and  the  end 
of  the  16th,  which  is  the  last  book.  These  loat 
parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Caligula's  reign,  the 
first  5  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  2  last  of  Nero. 

—  A.  De  Aforibus  H  PoptUi*  Gtrmamia*,  a  treatise 
describing  the  Germanic  nations.  It  is  of  no  Talue, 
as  a  geographical  description;  the  first  few  chap 
ten  contain  as  much  of  the  geography  of  Germ  mi  y 
aa  Tacitus  knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and 
the  habit*,  of  the  various  tribes  included  tinder  the 
denomination  of  German  L.  The  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  treatise  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  its  credibility  attacked ;  but  we  may 
estimate  its  true  character  by  observing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  writer  as  to  those  Germans  who  were 
best  known  to  the  Romans  from  being  near  the 
K  hi  ne.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  remote 
tribea  must  partake  of  the  defects  of  all  anch  evi- 
dence, ia  obvious ;  and  we  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  that  which  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Germany  aa  a  fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  re- 
corded, not  refuted. —  5.  Dialngtt*  de  Onitoribus. 
If  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  hia  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c,  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  more 
diffuse,  less  condensed;  but  there  is  no  obvious 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking  aa  to  make 
us  contend  for  n  different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
author  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  style,  especially  if  they  treat  of  different 
matters.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to 
Tacitus.  — The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  several 
years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  Annate*  to  this  work,  simply  because 
the  events  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  as  well  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  are  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing 
is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  written 
before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
aa  a  contemporary ;  the  Annals  aa  not  a  contem- 
porary. They  arc  two  distinct  works,  not  parts  of 
one ;  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  different 
proportions  of  the  two  works :  the  first  4  books  of 
the  Histories  comprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first 
4  booka  of  the  Annals  comprise  14  years.  The 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his 
works;  the  consciousness  of  a  love  of  truth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ;  and  he  found  materials 
for  this  atudy  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  mid 
particularly  Tiberius,  thearch-hypocrite,  and  perixapa 
half  madman.    His  Annals  are  rilled  with  drama- 


tic scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.    He  labonredl 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great  per- 
sonages on  the  stage ;  but  as  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tadtus. —  The  style  of 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Sal  lust.    In  the  Annals  it  is  concise, 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaning;  laboured, 
bat  elaborated  with  art,  and  a  tripped  of  every 
superfluity.    A  aingle  word  sometimes  gives  effevt 
to  a  sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reached. 
Such  a  work  is  probably  the  result  of  many  tran- 
scriptions by  the  author.    In  the  Annals  Tncrtna 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  m  hia  sketches) ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  he 
comes  to  work  out  a  dramatic  scene,    Nor  doe*  he 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  he  has 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  it.    The  condensed 
style  of  Tacitus  sometimes  makes  him  ol»scurv\  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  by  careful 
reading.     Yet  a  man  must  read  carefully  and 
often,  in  order  to  nnderstand  him  ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a  popular  writrz. 
His  real  admirers  will  perhaps  always  be  few  ;  hie 
readers  fewer  stilL    The  best  editions  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lips,  ir.oi, 
2  vol*.  8vo. ;  by  Bekkcr,  Lips.  1831,  2  vol*. 
8vo.;   and  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1846  and  1R4G, 
2  vol*.  8vo.— 4.  M.  Claudius,  Roman  emperor  from 
the  25th  September,  a.  d.  275,  until  April,  a.  el 
276.    He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after 
the  death  of  Aurclian,  the  army  bavins:  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  imperial 
throne.    Tacitus  wa*  at  the  t  me  70  years  of  ag*% 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  pur- 
ple. The  high  character  which  he  had  borne  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  amply  sustained 
during  his  brief  reign.    He  endeavoured  to  n>pm» 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age  by  van<ms 
sumptuary  laws,  and  he  himself  aet  an  example  to 
all  around,  by  the  abstemiousness,  simplicity,  ard 
frugality  of  his  own  habits.    The  only  military 
achievement  of  this  reign  was  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a  party  of  Goth  a,  who 
had  carried  their  devastation  across  the  peninsula 
to  the  confines  of  Cilicia.    He  died  either  at  Tarsus 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

Taenarum  {Talrapov  •  C.  Mat  upon),  a  promon- 
tory in  Laconic*,  forming  the  &-ly  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inviolable  asylum.  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the  harbour  of 
Achilleus  was  a  town  also  called  Taenarum  or 
Taenanu,  and  at  a  later  time  Caenepolia,  ft  wae 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  hare  been  built  by 
Taenarus,  a  son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarius  or  Elatus.  On 
this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Ar>on 
seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  hare  landed 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preservation  by  a 
dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  were 
celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the  promontory. 

Tagae  (TotuI  :  Damtghttn  $ ),  a  city  mentioned 
by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border  towards 
Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place  which  Strabo 
calls  Tape  (Tds-n)  and  reckons  to  Hyrcania, 

Tagaite  iftayift,  Ru.),  an  inland  town  of  N ti- 
mid ia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  liagradas,  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine. 
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Tages,  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
described  a*  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man. 
Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchon, 
wa»  ploughing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarquinii, 
there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the  ground  Tagea,  the 
son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tages  add  reused  Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked 
with  fear,  whereupon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  harospices,  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterwards  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which, according  to  some, were  112  in  number. 

Tagus  (Spanish  Taju,  Portuguese  Tcjo,  English 
T<.iijm)y  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  after  flowing  in 
a  W.-ly  direction,  railing  into  the  Atlantic,  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  560  English 
miles.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  (Lu&on). 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand 
and  precious  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabriga.  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between  Ae- 
minium  and  Lagobriga. 

Talaaslui  or  Talasses,  [THALASstt/s.] 

Talaora  (vd  TaAavpa :  Tmrkhai  ?),  a  fortress 
in  Pontua,  used  by  Mithridates  the  Great  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Gaxiura. 

T  alius  (TdAooj),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynome,  or  Lysianaasa),  and  waa  lather  of 
Adrastus,  ParthenojMieus,  Pronax,  Mecisteus,  Aris- 
tomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  The 
patronymic  Tula'iomde$  (ToAoioyUqs)  is  given  to 
hit  sous,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talmis  (El-KmlulstxA,  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
caschoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme- 
diately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Mile,  S.  of  Taphis,  and  N.  of  Tutsis.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock-hewn  temple,  with 
splendid  sculpture*,  and  of  a  later  temple  of  the 
Roman  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modern  village.  There  was  a  place  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  called  Contra  Talmis. 

Talna,  JuYsntius.  [Thalna.] 

Talos  (TdAort).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sister  of 
Daedalus.  For  details  see  Pbkdix.  —  2.  A  man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round 
the  island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  ho  saw 
strangers  approaching,  be  made  himself  red  hot  in 
fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when  they 
landed. 

Talthyblua  (ToAOi&ioi),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

Tamarm.  1.  Or  Tamaris  (TamLrm),  a  small 
river  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  on  the  coast  of 
Gallaecia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Minim  and  the  Prom.  Nerium.^2.  {Tumerton 
near  Plymouth),  a  town  of  the  Damnonii  in  the 
S.  of  Britain,  at  the  month  of  the  Tamarus. 

Tamariei,  a  people  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  river 

Tamirifl.  [Tamara.] 


Tamarus  (Tumor),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Britain. 

Tamassus  or  Tain  as  us  (Tajuuro6i,  Tdfuuros; 
Tafiaairvu  ToftdVios),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  Temese  (T«m<Vii),  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  N.  W.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  S.  E. 
of  Soloc",  on  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Tre- 
mi  thus,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  copper  mines. 
Near  it  was  a  celebrated  plain  (ager  Tamascun), 
sacred  to  Venus.    (Or.  Met.  x.  644.) 

Tambrax  (TdnSpat),  a  groat  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Ml  Coronus,  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybius.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  which  Stntbo 
calls  TaXaSpomi. 

Tamesis  or  Tamcaa  ( Thames),  a  river  in  Britain 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Iiondinium.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  been  found 
in  modern  times  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  stakes,  which  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
the  same  as  were  fixed  in  the  water  by  Cassi- 
vellaunns,  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

Tamna  (TaVra),  a  very  great  city  in  the  S.W. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Catabani.  It 
maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from  which  its 
distance  was  reckoned  1436  Roman  miles. 

Tamfts  (TcyuJs),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tisaa- 
phemes.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ;  upon  whose  death, 
he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge 
with  Psnmmeticbus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
obligation.  Psammetichus,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  his  money 
and  ships. 

Tampbilus  or  Tamp II us,  Baeblus.  1.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  204  ;  praetor  1 99,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Insubrians ;  and  consul 
182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians  with 
success.  —  2.  1L,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
1 92,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  the 
following,  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  In  181 
he  was  consul,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

Tamynae  (TsutvVai),  a  town  in  Euboea,  on  Mt. 
Cotylaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Erctria,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  gained 
a  celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of  Cbalcis,  a.  c 
354. 

Tamyr&ca,  a  town  and  promontory  of  European 
Sarmatia  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Sinus 
Carcinitea,  which  was  also  called  from  this  town 
Sinus  Tamyraces. 

Tamyraa  or  Dam  Or  as  (Tcuiifpar,  Aanovpax : 
Ikimvr,  or  Kahr-el-Kadi),  a  little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Mt.  Libanus,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  half  way  between  Sidon  and 
licrytus. 

Tanager  (Negro\  a  river  of  Lucania,  rising  in 
the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  N.E.-ly 
direction,  loses  itself  under  the  earth  near  Pol  la 
for  a  space  of  about  2  miles,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Silarus  near  Forum  Popilii. 

Tanagra  (TdWypa :  Tcwvypcitos :  Grimadka  or 
Grimalay,  a  celebrated  town  of  Roeotia,  situated 
on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
13  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  '200  stadia  from  Phv 
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taeae,  in  the  district  Tanagrnea,  which  was  alto 
called  Poemandris.  Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Homeric  Graea.  The  most 
aucient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoe- 
nicia ;  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  Boeotians.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated, among  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  fighting 
cocks.  At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian 
confederacy.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  B.c  -157. 

Tanaia  (TdWt).  t  (Don,  L  e.  Water),  a  great 
river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia  Europaea 
(about  the  centre  of  Husskt),  and  flows  to  the  S.  E. 
till  it  comes  near  the  Volyay  wheu  it  turns  to  the 
S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Palus 
Macotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  by  2  principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
Domett).  —  2.  (Ru.  near  Kassatchd),  a  city  of 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  Tana'is,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  be- 
came a  very  flourishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
in  its  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos- 
porus. It  was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account 
of  an  attempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterwards 
restored,  it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

TanaquiL  [Takqiinivs.] 

Tanetum  (Tanctanus :  Taneio),  a  town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gallia  Ciepadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

Taaia  (Tdm:  0.  T.  Zoan :  Toirtn,*:  San, 
Ru.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tanitic, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  great  lake  between 
this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  also  called,  after  the  city,  Tunis  (Lake  of 
ftlenzvdck).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Tanltes  Nomos. 

Tantalus  (TdVroAot).  L  Son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euryanassa, 
by  others  Taygcte  or  Dione,  and  by  others  Ciytia 
or  En  pry  to.  lie  was  the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  a  wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
king  of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  of 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story  for  the  terrible  punishment 
indicted  upon  him  after  his  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  differently  stated 
by  the  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him  ;  and 
he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  moreover, 
hung  branches  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  all  this 
over  his  head  a  huge  rock  ever  threat* wine  * 
crunh  him.  Another  tradition  relate*  that,  wuhiv 
to  test  the  gods,  he  cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pi<<w. 
boiled  them  and  set  them  before  the  gods  st  s 
repast.  A  third  account  states  that  Taauhi 
stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the 
gods  and  gave  them  to  his  friends  \  and  s  fimrth 
lastly  relates  the  following  story.  Rhea  cau*-d 
the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  Zeus  afterward 
appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pss- 
dareus  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying  him  to  Mot?:; 
Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tantalus  to 
care  of.  But  when  Pandareus  demanded  the  dot; 
back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath  that  be  had  ana 
received  it.  Zeus  thereupon  changed  Pandsifw 
into  a  stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  dors  fres 
Mount  Sipylus.  Others  again  relate  that  Henna 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  tv 
perjury  was  committed  before  Hermes.  Zea 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  as  a  paaas- 
ment ;  and  there  his  tomb  was  shown  in  kw 
times.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was  proverb bd 
in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the  English  laruro^ 
has  borrowed  the  verb  **  to  tantalise,"  that  *,  * 
hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  cannot  1« 
realised.  —  The  patronymic  Tantalides  is  &r 
quently  given  to  the  descendants  of  Tanu'ia 
Hence  we  find  not  only  his  son  Pelops,  but  sk» 
Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Menclaui,  atvJ 
Orestes  called  by  this  name.— 8.  Son  of  Tir- 
es tes,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.  Other*  csfl 
him  a  son  of  Broteas.  He  was  married  to  Gj- 
tacmnestra  before  Agamemnon,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  killed  by  Agamemnon.— 1  ^ 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Tanus  or  Tanaus  (TaVot  or  Tavuit :  £asi)»* 
river  in  the  district  of  Thyrentis,  on  the  E.  cut* 
of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mt  Parnon,  and  fallmj 
into  the  Tbyreatk  gulf,  after  forming  the  bound*.? 
between  Argolis  and  Cynuria. 

Tadce  {Tain) :  Dtuuier-Raffht),  a  city  on 
coast  of  Persia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gw 
used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence.  The 
ronnding  district  was  called  Tao«rnr^. 

.Taooni  (T«U>xo»),  a  people  of  Pontes,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned 
Xenophon  in  the  Amabant. 

Tape.  [Tagak.] 

Taphlao  Insulae,  a  number  of  small  Uland* :« 

the  Ionian  sea,  lying  between  the  coa»t«  at*  U^- 
cadia  and  Acamania.  They  were  also  called  ik* 
islands  of  the  Teleboae,  and  their  inhabitants  *m 
in  like  manner  named  Tephli  (T&pm)  or  Telf 
boae  (l^Asfoou).  The  largest  of  these  island' '» 
called  Taphus  (To>>»)  by  Homer,  but  laphik 
(Taqnovs)  orTaph.iu.sa  (Ta^oOoa)  by  later writrn. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  haunt* 
notorious  pirates,  and  are  celebrated  in  aythok-:' 
on  account  of  the  war  carried  on  between  tse» 
and  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae. 

Tapbiassus  {Ta<piaao6i :  Afacrivoro  and  /j- 
oxiai),  a  mountain  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  proper!.' 
only  a  S.  W.  continuation  of  Mt*.  Oeta  and  Cortf 

Tapfaia  ( Tajn,  Ru. ),  a  city  of  the  Dodeesuch<*rUs 
that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopta  fanmedu^J 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  N*J 
S.  of  Taittts,  and  N.  of  Talmi*.  It  is  ah»  odW 
Toflr  and  no»f*.  There  was  a  town  on  the  opr 
site 
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Taphrae  or  Taphros  (Td<ppai  or  Td<ppo$  : 
Tef«pptot),  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  Taurim,  §o  called  because  a  trench  or  ditch 
wai  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphus.  [Taphiar.] 

Taposlria  (TowoVcipif,  Towooipir,  To$*Vipif, 
i.  e.  the  tomb  of  Omris :  Abotmry  Rn.\  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  in  the  Libya 
Nomos,  near  the  base  of  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  celebrated  for  its  claim 
to  be  considered  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  Lesser  Tapoairis  (ij  (wtp& 
Ta*-*V«ifMs)  near  it. 

Taprobane  (TawpoCdVn ;  Cey/m),  a  great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity 
of  India  intra  Gangem.  The  Greeks  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  researches  of  Onesi- 
critus  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in- 
formation obtained  by  residents  in  India ;  and  the 
I  Ionian  geographers  acquired  additional  knowledge 
respecting  the  island  through  an  embassy  which 
was  sent  from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Of  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  much  too  small  a  S.-ward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Taptbri  (Towovpoi  or  Taxoupw'),  a  powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  S.  of  M. 
Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  where  their  original  abodes  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  mountains  called  by  their  name.  The 
men  wore  black  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Tapuri  Monte*  (ra  Tdxovpa  Sfrq),  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
by  the  T  a  purl 

Taraa.  [Tarbntuw.] 

Tar  belli,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  Ocean  (hence  called 
Tarbetlkum  aequor  and  Tarbcllus  Oceania)  and  the 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  Tarbetla  Pyraus).  Their 
country  was  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  con- 
tained gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aquae  Tarbellicae  or  Auguatae,  on 
the  A  turns  (Dacqt  an  the  Adour). 

Tarchon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Tarquinii.  [Tarquinil]  Virgil 
represents  him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ae- 
neas against  Tornus. 

Tarentlnus  Sinus  (Tapirrtros  k6\wos:  O.  of 
Taremtum\  a  great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Bruttitim,  Lucanin,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Lacinium,  and  ending  E.  near  the 
Prom.  lapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Strata,  it  is  1920  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide. 

Tarentum,  called  Taraa  by  the  Greeks  (Tdpos, 
■arras  :  TopcrrtPor,  Tarentinus :  Tartmto\  an  im- 
portant Greek  city  in  Italy,  situated  ou  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  boy  of 
the  sea, about  1 00  stadia  in  circuit,  fonningan  excel- 
lent harbour, and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  S.  of  Mt.  Anion  and  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galacsus.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  lapygians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  joined, 
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by  some  Cretan  colonists  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Una,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
mythical  Taraa,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  a  c  708,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus  (Phalanthus].  It  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Grace  ia,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  possessed  a  considerable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  city  itself  in 
its  most  flourishing  period  contained  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  government  of 
Tarentum  was  different  at  various  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a  tyrant)  of  Tarentum  ;  but  at  a  later 
period  the  government  was  a  democracy.  Archyta*, 
who  was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
b»  c.  400,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  his  native 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Archidamua,  son  of 
Ageailaus,  was  the  first  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance in  b.  c  338 ;  and  he  fell  in  battle  fighting  on 
their  behalf.  The  next  prince  whom  they  invited 
to  succour  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  was  eventually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  326  near 
Pandosia  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  demand  repara- 
tion, war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the 
powerful  republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  281 ;  but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  bis  withdrawal  from  Italy, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272).  In  the 
second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted  from  Rome 
to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
great  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentum  declined 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It*  inhabitants  retained  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease ;  and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as 
molle  Tarentum  and  imbellc  Tarentum.  Even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek 
language  was  still  spoken  at  Tarentum ;  and  it  was 
long  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byaantine 
empire  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  2  parts,  via.,  of  a  peninsula  or  island 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  of  a  town 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected  with  the 
island  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  island,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  citadel :  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
situated  S.  W.  of  the  isthmus.  The  modern  town 
is  confined  to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
citadel  stood.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum 
produced  the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
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other  fruits.    Its  purple  die  was  also 
in  antiquity. 

Tarichea  or  -$ae  (Tap/j^ia,  -to*,  eucu :  El- 
Kerrh*  Ru.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly  fortified,  and  with  a 
turbulent  population,  who  gave  the  Romans  much 
trouble  during  the  Jewish  War.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  the  quantities  of  the  fish  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  which  were  salted  here. 

Tame  (Tdpnj),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  M.  Tmolus, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions  simply  a 
fountain  of  the  name. 

Tarpa,  Bp.  Maeclus,  was  engaged  by  Pompeius 
to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his  games 
exhibited  in  B.  c.  55.  Tarpa  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  censor. 

Tarpeia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Saturnian  hill, 
afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
open  a  gat«  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tatius  and  his 
Subines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  She 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  memory  was  pre- 
served by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
was  given  to  a  part  of  the  Capitoline,  A  legend 
still  exists  at  Rome  which  relates  that  the  fair 
Tiirpeia  ever  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a  spell. 

Tarphe  (Tdp^ij),  a  town  in  Locris  on  ML  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently  called 
Pharvgae. 

Tarqulnla.  [TARQerwus.] 

Tarquinii  (Tarquinicnsis:  Turv&ina  nr.Cbmefo), 
a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  E.  of  Cosa  and  on  a  road  leading 
from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother 
of  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian 
colony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarquiuii  that  the  seer  Tages  appeared, 
from  whom  the  Etruscans  learnt  their  civil  and 
religious  polity.  [Tacks.]  According  to  one 
account  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  ThessaUans, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that  Tarchon 
is  merely  a  personification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Pemarntus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  settled ;  and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  Tarquinian  family  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  from  Rome,  the  Tarqninienses,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veientes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  From  this  time  the 
Tarqninienses  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Romans ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Rome  about  B.c.310.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  rauni- 
cipium  ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  importance; 
and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Corneto  on  the  opposite  hilL  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  itself;  but  the  cemetery 
of  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous caves  in  the  hill  on  which  Corneto 
stands,  is  still  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings :  here 
some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan 
art  have  been  discovered  in  n 
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Tarquinius,  the  name  of  a  family  in 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  5th  and  7ih  king*  of 
Home  belonged.  The  legend  of  the  Tarquius  run 
as  follows.  Demaratus,  their  ancestor,  belonged 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth, 
and  fled  from  his  native  city  when  the  power  of 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  Cypselus.  He  settled 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  bad  mercantile 
connections.  He  married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sous,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The 
latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  his 
wife  pregnant ;  but  as  Deinaratus  was  iguorant  of 
this  circumstance,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterward*. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
TanaquU,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from  ail 
power  and  influence  in  the  stale.  iJibcontt-iibd 
with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on  by  his 
wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii,  and  remove 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  riding 
in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  ;  and  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  followers.  When  they  bad  reached 
the  Janiculus,  an  eagle  seized  his  cap,  and  after 
carrying  it  away  to  a  great  height  placed  it  again 
upon  his  head.  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
Etruscan  science  of  augury,  bade  her  husband 
hope  for  the  highest  honour  from  this  omen.  Her 
predictions  were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  foll»i 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
He  took  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinius.  to  which 
Livy  adds  Prise ua.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom,  gamed  him  the  love  both  of  Aacos 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  children  ;  and,  when  he  died, 
the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously  elected 
Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  retgm  of 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  in 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.  He  defeated 
the  latins  and  Sabine*;  and  the  latter  people 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia,  where  he  placed 
a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Kgerius,  thc> 
son  of  his  deceased  brother  Aruns,  who  took  the 
surname  of  Collatinus.  Some  traditic 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etruscans  likei 
Among  the  important  works  which  Tarquinius 
executed  in  peace,  the  most  celebrated  sue  the 
vast  sewers  by  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
were  drained,  and  which  still  remain,  with  not  a 
stone  displaced,  to  bear  witness  to  his  power  and 
wealth.  He  is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to  have 
laid  out  the  Circus  Mnxiuius  in  the  valley  which 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  svnd 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman  Game*, 
which  were  henceforth  performed  in  the  Circasv 
The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and  rows  of  shop*, 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewise  began  to  sur- 
round the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  a  work  which 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Serrius  Tuilius 
The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  moreover 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  though  n*.»*t 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  and  only 
the  vow  to  the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He 
added  100  new  members  to  the  senate,  who  nere 
called  vatret  minorum  pentium,  to  distinguish  litem 
from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  called  pacVw 
majorum  gentium.  He  wished  to  add  to  the  3 
centuries  of  equites  established  by  Romulus  3  new- 
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centuries,  and  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two 
of  his  friends.  His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur 
Attus  Navius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  bis  purpose.  [Naviur,] 
Accordingly,  be  gave  up  bis  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuries 
be  associated  another  under  the  same  name,  so  that 
henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  second  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres.    He  increased  the  number  of 
Vestal  Virgins  from  4  to  6.     Tarquinius  was 
murdered  after  a  reign  of  SB  years  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius.    But  the 
latter  did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime, 
for  Servius  Tullius,  with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil, 
auceeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.    Tarquinius  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.     His  two  sons, 
JU  Tarquinius  and  A  runs,  were  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  the  two  daughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Servius  Tullius, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus,  the  first 
consul  at  Rome.    Servius  Tullius,  whose  life  is 
given  under  Tullius,  was  murdered  after  a  reign 
of  44  years,  by  his  son-in-law,  L.  Tarquinius,  who 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.  —  L.  Tarquiniu* 
Super  bus  commenced  his  reign  without  any  of  the 
forms  of  election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius ;  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he  mis- 
trusted, or  whose  wealth  he  coveted*  were  put  to 
death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded  himself 
by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.    His  cruelty  and 
tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Supertut. 
But,  although  a  tyrant  at  home,  he  raised  Rome 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  surround- 
ing nations.    He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Octavius  Maiuilius  of  Tusculuni,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Latin  chiefs ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He 
defeated  the  Volsciar.s,  and  took  the  wealthy  town 
of  Suessa  Pumetia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  his 
father  had  vowed.    In  the  vaults  of  this  temple 
he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the  king 
purchased  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.    She  had 
utfered  to  sell  him  9  books  for  300  pieces  of  gold. 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  scorn.  There- 
upon she  went  away,  and  burned  3,  and  then 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  6.    The  king 
•till  refused.    She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 
more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  3.  The  king  now  purchased  the  3  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.    He  next  engaged  in 
war  with  Oabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.    Unable  to  take 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  bad  recourse 
to  stratagem.    His  son,  Sextus,  pretending  to  be 
ill-treated  by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the 
bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Gabii.    The  infa- 
tuated inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops ;  whereupon  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  his  father  to  inquire  how  be  should 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.    The  king, 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived,  made  no  reply,  but  kept  striking 
otf  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  stick. 
Sextus  took  the  hint.  He  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fell 
through  a  shameful  outrage  committed  by  one  of 
his  sous.  Tarquinius  and  his  sous  were  engaged 
in  besieging  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutulians.  Here, 
as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cousin,  Tarquinius 
Coltatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  were  feasting  to- 
gether, a  dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
wives.  As  nothing  was  doing  in  the  field,  they 
mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prize. They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  sur- 
prised the  king's  daughters  at  a  splendid  banquet. 
They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  night,  tbey  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the 
evil  passions  of  Sextus.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
drawn  sword  :  by  threatening  to  lay  a  slave  with 
his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  he  would  pretend 
to  have  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband's 
honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  As 
soon  as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
h  usliand  and  father.  Collatin  us  came,  accompanied 
by  L.  Brutus ;  Lucretius,  with  P.  Valerius,  who 
afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Publicola.  They 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
dishonour,  and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death. 
They  all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off 
his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brutus, 
who  was  Tribunus  Celerum,  summoned  the  people, 
and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All  classes  were 
inflamed  with  the  same  indignation.  A  decree 
was  passed  deposing  the  king,  and  banishing  him 
and  his  family  from  the  city.  The  army,  encamped 
before  Ardea,  likewise  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  tyrant.  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tar- 
quinius reigned  24  years.  He  was  banished  B.  c. 
510.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius,  slew 
each  other.  Tarquinius  next  repaired  to  Lars 
Porscna,  the  powerful  king  of  Clnsium,  who 
marched  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army. 
The  history  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  re- 
lated under  PoRfcENA.  After  Porte na  quitted 
Rome,  Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  his  son-in- 
law.  Mamilius  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  states  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
against  Rome.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  lake  Rcgillus,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded, 
but  escaped  with  his  life  ;  his  son  Sextus  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was 
slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabik  Tarquinius 
Superbus  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom  he 
could  apply  for  assistance.  He  bad  already  sur- 
vived all  his  family ;  and  he  now  fled  to  Aris- 
tobulus  at  Cumae,  where  he  died  a  wretched  and 
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childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
Tarqu'ms  according  to  the  ancient  writer* ;  but 
this  story  mut  not  be  received  ns  n  red  history. 
The  narrative  contains  numerous  inconsistencies 
and  impossibilities.  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  Tarquinius  who  was  expelled  from  Rome 
in  mature  ago,  was  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  previously  in  the 
vigour  of  life  ;  and  Servius  Tullius,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  shortly 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife ! 

Tarraclna  (Tarracincnsis :  Ttmcu»a\  more 
anciently  called  Amur  ( A nx urates  PI.),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  situated  68  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel  upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  *m  probably 
a  Pelasgian  town  originally  ;  but  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anxur. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarractna,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  n.  c.  329.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of  this 
goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tar- 
mcina  are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  IWonttcchio. 

Tarr&oo  (Tarrnconensis :  Tamtpona),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  a  rock 
760  ft.  high,  between  the  river  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  the  2  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  It  subsequently  became  a  populous  and 
flourishing  town;  and  Augustus,  who  wintered 
here  (b.  c  26)  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  3  Spanish  provinces 
(IlisjHinia  Tarraoomennt)  and  also  a  Roman  colony. 
Hence  we  find  it  called  CbUmia  Tarntconer,ti»,  also 
CoL  Victoria  Togata  and  Col.  Julia  Victri*  Tarra- 
conenn$.  The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  frequently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  modern  houses. 
The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modern  times,  still  supplies  the  modem  city 
with  water ;  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Tarragona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a  Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tarruntenua  Paternua.  [Paternua.] 
Tarsia  (Tepffh,:  Ras  Jird  or  C.  Certes\  a 
promontory  of  Carman ta,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Penis.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast  of  Carman  ia  was  called 
Tarsiana. 

Tarslus  (6  Tipctoi:  Tarza  or  Balikesri),  a 
river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus,  and  flowing 
N.  EL,  through  the  Milctopolites  Locus,  into  the 
Macostns. 

Tarsus,  Tarsos  (Tapad**,  Tape-oi,  TspWr,  ©ap- 
trSt :  Taptrtvr,  Tursensis :  Terrut,  Ru.),  the  chief 
city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  the  river  Cydnns,  about  12  miles 
above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large  and  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  the  chief  pass  through 
which  (Pylae  Ciliciae)  ted  down  to  Tarsus.  Its 
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position  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  natural.*** 
vantages  of  a  fertile  country,  and  the  command  of 
an  important  highway  of  commerce.    It  had  ako  aa 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  from  the  city,  srhsca  ss 
filled  up  with  sand.    The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.    Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Assyrian  king  Sardaiutpnhis  ;  others  to  Perseus, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of  the 
city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a  hoof  (ropffot) 
which  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here  ;  and 
others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus,  whose 
effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city.    All  thai 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  a  very  ancient  drV  of  the  Syrians,  who 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  port  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received  Greek  st-ttiers  at 
an  early  period.    In  the  time  of  Xenophon.  who 
gives  us  the  first  historical  notice  of  Tarsus,  it  «n» 
the  capital  of  the  Cilician  prince  Syennesis,  aud 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.    [Comp.  Cilicia.]    At  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was  held  by 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  about  to  burn  it, 
when  they  were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival 
After  playing  an  important  part  as  a  military  pees 
in  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  aud 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Ureal,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the  N.  W. 
As  the  power  of  theSeleucidae  declined,  it  suffered 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  governors,  and 
from  the  wars  between  the  members  of  the  mvaJ 
family.   At  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  rt 
suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Tigranee,  who 
overran  Cilicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates, 
who  had  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia  A  spent,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.    From  both  these  enemies  it 
was  rescued  by  Potnpey,  who  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  a.  c  66.  Ia 
the  Civil  War,  it  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  as- 
sumed, in  his  honour,  the  name  of  Jnliopolia 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished  by 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony,  w  h* 
made  Tarsus  a  free  city.    Under  Augustus  the 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Atbeno- 
donis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.    It  enjoyed 
the  favour,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of  severs] 
of  the  later  emperors.    It  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  wars  with  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  Crusade*. 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  their 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee,  and 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were  : 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Arcbedemus,  Heraclidea. 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2  Athenodori ;  the  Aca- 
demic, Nestor;  the  Epicureans,  Diogenes,  cele- 
brated for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysias,  who 
was  for  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Platiades  ; 
the  tragic  poets,  Dionysides  and  Bion  ;  the  sntirk 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boethes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue;  the  grammarians,  Ar- 
tetnidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hemwgenes;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes :  the  physicians,  Herodotus 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  « ho 
belonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers, 
tinder  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kings. 

Tartarus  (Tdprapos),*  son  of  Aether  and  Os, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the  Gigaatev 
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Typhosus  and  Echidna.  In  the  Hind  Tartans  is 
a  place  beneath  the  earth,  at  far  below  Hades  a* 
Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates. 
Later  poets  describe  Tartaras  as  the  place  in  the 
lower  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
ptmishod  for  their  crimes  ;  nnd  sometimes  thcv  use 
the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hadea  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tartessas  (Taprno-ce'i :  TafrHfvcnoi),  nn  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  n» 
the  Tartkisk  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  touch  dispute.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  month  of  the  river  , 
line  lis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally  called 
Tartessus.  Others  identify  it,  with  more  proba 
bility,  with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  ML  Calpe.  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  country  W.  of 
Gibraltar  was  also  called  Tar  team* 

Taruaooa  or  Tarascon  (Tarusconienses  :  Trims- 
coh  ),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul,  on  the  R  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  A  relate,  and  E.  of  Nemausos. 

Tarrislom  (Tarriaanus:  7Vwuo),  a  town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silis, 
which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  inifKirtance  in  the  middle  ages. 

Tatiaaus  (Tartcw4%),  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
2nd  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  after wnrds 
converted  to  Christianity,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  was  very  intimate.  After  Justin's  death  f  at  inn 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  for  sometime, 
and  returned  into  the  East.  There  he  imbibed  and 
promulgated  views  of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  sect,  called  after  bim  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  Addrrm  to  the  Greet*  (Ityot  "EAAnras),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1 700. 

T.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabine*.  [Romulus.] 

Tatta  (jTstrra:  Thz  G'oI),  a  great  salt  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phrygian 
table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Oalatia, 
Capped  ocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it  doubtless  did 
in  ancient  times. 

Tauchlra  or  Teuchira  (Tatfxvtpa,  T«vx«pa : 
Taukra,  Ru.),  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the  N.  W. 
cuast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa.  Under  the  Pto- 
lemies, it  was  called  Arsinog,  and  was  one  of  the 
5  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolia.  It  became  n 
Roman  colony,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had 
here  a  great  temple  and  an  annual  festival. 

Taulantitt  (TavAaVriot),  a  people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought  against 
the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  Caawnder. 

Taunui  (Tauntu),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Moenus  (Ufatn)  and  the  Rhine. 

Taurasla.  [Taurini.] 

Taurentum  and  Taurdls  (Tavpoimw,  Tau- 
p4«i(,  -srros),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Massilia,  and 
near  the  latter  city,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul. 
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Tauri,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sannntin,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a  goddes* 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  An 
account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere  (p.  94, 
a).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  was 
called  after  them  Chersonesui  Taurica,  [Cukknu- 
nrsus,  No.  2.] 

Taurianum  {TaurtUo),  a  town  of  Brettium  on 
the  Via  Popilia,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Vibo. 

Taurlni,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterwards  colo- 
nised by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 
iiomm  ( Turw\, 

Tauria  ( Turookt\  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  between  F  bar  us  and  Corcyra. 

Tauxisci,  a  Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and  pro- 
Ubly  the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Norici  by  the  Romans  after  their  capital  Norcia. 

TaaroSs.  [Taurrntum.1 

Tauromenlum  (Tavpoporior :  Tavpo/um'rnv, 
Tauromenitanus:  Taormima),  a  city  on  the  Ei 
const  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Taurus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  a  c  858  by 
Andromachus  with  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  nearly  50  years  before.  [Naxos, 
No.  2.]  Tauromeniura  soon  l*ecanie  a  large  and 
flourishing  city  ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  espousing 
the  side  of  Sex.  Pompey  against  Augustus,  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a  colony  of  Roman  vete- 
rans :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  Col.  Augusta 
Ttmromenitama.  From  this  time  Tauromenium 
became  a  place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  populousncas  of  Tauro- 
menium. 

Tauroscythae  [Scythotavri]. 

Xmurunum  (SeitUin),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saws  and 
the  Danube. 

Taurus,  Statillus,  a  distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c  31,  he 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  be  defeated 
the  Cantnbri,  Vaccaei,  and  Astures.  He  was  consul 
in  26;  and  in  1 6,  when  the  emperor  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  was  left  to 
Taurus,  with  the  title  of  praefectua  orbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  built  an 
amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  [Roma, 
p.  652.] 

Taurus  (6  Taupot,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
kiijh  mountain  :  Taurmt,  Ala-Dank,  and  other  spe- 
cial names),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Asia.  In 
its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  applied,  by  the 
later  geographers,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  runs  through  Asia  from  W.  to  E»,  forming 
the  S.  margin  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  2 
great  peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
use  of  the  name.    In  its  usual  signification,  it  eV 
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notes  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  begin*  at  the  Sacrum  or  Cbelidonium  Prom, 
st  the  8.  E.  angle  of  Lycia,  •unrounds  the  gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Com- 
magene;  thence,  after  being  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  E.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  S.,  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes 
on  the  N. ;  thus  it  continues  as  far  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the 
name  of  Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  names  of  Niphatea,  Zagros,  Ac., 
forms  the  N.  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
▼alley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
are  nearly  as  important  a*  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  E.  of 
the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Antitaurus  branches  off 
to  the  N.  E.  In  the  E.  of  Cilicia,  the  Amanus 
goes  off  to  the  a  W.  and  S.  Immediately  E.  of 
the  Euphrate*,  a  branch  proceeds  to  the  S.  E., 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masiua,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Me»o|x>tamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summit. 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  ceutral  Germany. 

Tarlum  (Taowo**,  TasW :  prob.  Bogkas  Kimi, 
Ra.\  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  GaJatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halya,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  therefore  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a  temple  and  bronze  colossus 
of  Zens. 

Taxlla  orTaxIala  (ra  Tc^iAa,  Ta£(aAa),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
llydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king 
Taxiles,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Iu  position 
has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Rennell  supposed,  Attock;  and  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  its  po- 
sition. 

TaxHaa  (Ta£(Aas).  1.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspea,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  B.C  327.  His  real  name  was  Mophin, 
or  Ompliis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modern  Attock.  On 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  presents,  and  was  in  consequence 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch. —2.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

Tiygfte  (TaDyrrw),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pie- 
iooe,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mt  Taygetus 
in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  taccdaemon  and 
of  Eu rotas. 

Tajrgetui  orTaygetum  or  Tayglta  (Ta£y*ros, 
Tai>y*TQV%  rh  TaOy tra  pi),  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separating 
Laconica  and  Meetcnia,  and  extending  from  the 
of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom.  Ti 
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Its  highest  points  were  called  Taletus  and  Ei&x. 
about  3  miles  S.  of  Sparta.  Tajgetas  b  said  *> 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  nymph  Tsygvtt 

Tcanum  (T  ).   1.  Aptilam  (nr.  Pc* 

Rotto),  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  river  Freato  sad 
the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  18  miles  from  Lsrv 
num.  —  2.  8idiclnum  (Tranoy,  an  important  toss 
of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  iac- 
ated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Massicus  and  on  uV 
Via  Praenestina,  6  miles  W.  of  Cales.  It  mi 
made  a  lioman  colony  by  Aiijrttstus ;  sad  is  hi 
neighbourhood 
springs. 

Tearas  (Teapot:  Team,  Deara  or  Dert\  i 
river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  u*fol 
in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodotos  irUvi 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  all  flowing  from  th* 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It  &J» 
into  the  Cootadesdus;  this  into  the  Agrianei ;  ui 
the  latter  again  into  the  Hebron. 

Teate  (Teatinus :  Ckieti),  the  capital  of  & 
Marrucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  mt: 
A  tern  us,  and  on  the  road  from  A  tern  urn  toO 
finium. 

Tecmeaaa  (Tixnnaaa),  the  daughter  «f  t« 
Phrygian  king  Teleutan,  whose  territory  »a  n 
vaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  cn't^1 
from  Troy.  Tecme&sa  wan  taken  prisoner,  and  « u 
given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telainon,  by  wli^m 
had  a  son,  Eurvsacea, 

Teemfin  (Tdkissnr),  a  town  of  the  MoW* 
Epirua. 

Tectaeus  and  AngSUon  (Tea-Talnf  xai  'ayj* 
*Uty\  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  al*»j» 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Dif»" 
and  Scyllia,  and  instructors  of  Callon  of  Aegiw 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flourished  about  r 
548. 

Tectosages  (TeirTdVaysi).  L  In  Gallia,  [Y<*- 
cam.]  —  2.  In  Asia  Minor,    f  Galatu.] 

Tecum  or  Ticii  (Teeti),  a  river  in  Gallia  NarW- 
nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardonen,  ou>- 
Illiberis  by  the  Greeks  from  a  town  of  thin  w 
upon  the  river. 

Iapydia  and  Liburnia. 

Tegea  (Tryn'o).  L  (Tcycdrnt :  Piali), »  im- 
portant city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  tv 
district  Tegea  til  (Trycans),  which  «u  boand  i 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  ^ J 
Lnconica,  on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  the  N 
by  the  territory  of  Man  tinea.  It  was  one  of  & 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  w  lu  ' 
been  founded  by  Tcgeatea,  the  son  of  l>vea»& 
It  was  formed  out  of  9  small  townships,  'I1* 
were  united  into  one  city  by  Aleus,  who  was  thsi 
regnnled  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  A»* 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4  tn«*» 
each  of  which  possessed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Agji^ 
who  was  especially  honoured  in  Tegea.  The 
Tegeatae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sp»rt> 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  «* 
bones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to  con- 
quer this  people.  The  Tegeatae  sent  3000  d<- 
to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  they  wert.^*' 
tmguishod  for  their  bravery.  They  renwW" 
faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  bj 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they  joined  the  rent  « 
the  Arcadiann  In  establishing  their  independrn." 
During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league  Teg* 
was  taken  both  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  •» 
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Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
ally  of  the  Achaean*.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanias.  Its  most  splendid  public  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  erected  soon  after  B.  c  394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancieut  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself. —  2.  A 
town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon. 

TSllmon  (TcAofiafr),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeu, 
and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in 
slaying  their  half-brother  Phocos  [Pblbub],  Te- 
lamon was  expelled  from  Aegina,  and  came  to  Sala- 
mi*. Here  he  was  first  married  to  Glance,  daughter 
of  Cychreus,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon  became  king  of  Salami*.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  A  lea  thou*, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  i* 
hence  frequently  called  Tclamoniades,  and  Telamo- 
nius  Aero*.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  againat  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinictis  or 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Herione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trambelu*.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  the  Meropes  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Enrj  pylos  the  king  of  the  Metopes,  and  against  the 
giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela- 
mon likewise  accompanied  Hercules  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Amazons,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

Telfcmon  (7V/<imo»«),  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbra,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  bis  return  from 
the  Argonatitic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  great  victory  win  gained  over  the  Gauls  in  b.  c 
225.  It  was  here  that  Marius  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  Telamon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vetulonia. 

Telchlnet  (TiKx'"**),  a  family  or  a  tribe,  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassu  or  Poseidon. 
They  are  represented  in  3  different  aspects  : —  1. 
As  cultivator!  of  the  toil  and  ministers  of  tie  pods. 
As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Camirus, 
Ialysns,  and  Lindu*.  Rhode*,  which  was  named 
after  them  Telchinis,  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inun- 
dated. They  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lyras  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Lindus  and  Hera  at  Ialysus  and 
Camirus.  Nymphs  also  are  called  after  them 
Telchiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  conjunction 
with  Capture,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zeus  however,  are  also  described  as 
hostile  to  the  Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  inundation.   2.  At  soroeren 
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and  envious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ;  they  further 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  3.  As  artists,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  invented  useful  arts  and  in* 
stitutions,  and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls  ;  and  Strabo  even  states  that  those 
of  the  9  Rhodian  Telchines  who  accompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up  the  infant  Zeus, 
were  called  Cure  tea. 

Kleboae.  [Taphiab.] 

TelebSaa  (TnA* fiat),  a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
falling  into  the  Euphrates;  probably  identical 
with  the  Abraniab. 

Teledldes  (T«A«itA«{oiii),a distinguished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratinua,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient manners  of  the  age  of  Themistocle*. 

Teloelna  (TrjAeicAor),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  the 
Agids,  and  son  of  Archclau*.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borders.  His  death  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  1st  Messenian  war,  b.  c  743. 

Ttligfaus  (Ti)\iyorot),  aon  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca,  # 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  father.  * 
A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  being  informed  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  stranger,  went  out  to 
fight  against  him  ;  but  Telegonus  ran  Ulysses 
through  with  a  spear  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Telego- 
nus, accompanied  by  Telemachu*  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  the  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lulu*.  In  Italy  Telegonus  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  towns  of 
Tusculum  and  Pracneste.  He  left  a  daughter  Ma- 
milia,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Mamilii  traced 
their  descent. 

TfflSmichuB  (TnA«7iax°')«  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  father 
went  to  Troy ;  and  when  the  latter  had  been  absent 
from  home  nearly  20  years,  Telemachus  went  to 
Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning 
Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  whom 
lie  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Telemachus  became  the  father  of 
Pcrseptolis  either  by  Poly  caste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Aleinous. 
Others  relate  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
marry  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  La~ 
tinus  ;  or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter 
of  Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
■lew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus  the 
founder  of  Cluriiun  in  Etruria. 
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TiUhau  (T^A«>iof),  ton  of  Eurymus,  and  a  cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

Telepha»sa"(TTj\€>owT<r«)t  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Kuropa,  Cud  m  us,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  aearch  of  Eumpa, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus  ;  but  the  died 
on  the  expedition,  and  waa  buried  by  Cadmus. 

Telephua  (Tt)a.#$>oi),  son  of  Hercules  and  Auge, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleut  of  Tegea.  At  toon  at 
he  waa  born  he  wai  exposed  by  hit  grandfather, 
but  was  reared  by  a  hind  (lAofos),  and  educated 
by  king  Corythut  in  Arcadia.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn  hit 
parentage,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  king  Teutbrat 
in  Mysia.  He  there  foond  hit  mother,  and  suc- 
ceeded Teuthraa  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  He 
married  Laodice  or  Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greekt  from  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionysus,  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereupon  he 
was  wounded  by  Achillea,  Being  informed  by  an 
orncle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  him 
who  had  inflicted  it,  Telcphut  repaired  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp  j  and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learnt 
from  an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telcphus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telcphus 
by  means  of  the  mat  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded.  Telcphut,  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Greekt  the  road  which  they  had  to  take. 

Telepte.  [Thala.] 

Telealm  (Teletinut:  Tdete\  a  town  in  8am- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  AUifae  to  Beneventum, 
taken  by;llannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  nnd 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Romans.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a  body  of  veterans.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  against 
Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  sumaraed  Teleainua. 

Teleaiila  (TaA&r  iXAa  ), of  A  rgos,  a  celebrated  lyric 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  B.c  MO.  In 
the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta,  the  not  only  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  by  her  lyre  and  song,  but 
the  took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ber 
countrywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  over  the  Spartans.  In 
memory  of  tbit  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Argot,  with  the  em- 
blems of  a  poetess  and  a  heroine  ;  Aret  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  women  ; 
and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates  was  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  called  Hybriitiea. 
Only  2  complete  verses  of  her  poetry  are  extant. 

Teletinut,  Pontius.    [Pontius  ] 

Teleataa  or  Talettet  (T«A«Vro»,  TsAaVnjO.  of 
Selinut,  a  dittinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  b.  c  398.  A  few  linea  of 
hitpoetry  are  preserved  by  Athenaeue, 

Telethxiua  (TsAftpof),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  of 
Euboca  near  Histiaea. 

Tallenae,  a  town  in  Latium  between  the  later 
Via  Oatientit  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed  by 
Ancus  Murtius. 

Tellut.  [Gaba.] 

Tel  me  tens  or  Telmisroa  (TeA/wo-os,  TtA- 
w*a6t :  TsApipro-vOs,  TcApjetrsift).  1.  (A/cV,  the 
port  of  Afacri,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the 
iKirders  of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called  Telmitsicut 
Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promontory  Telmisais.  —  2. 
A  town  of  Caria,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicamasaus,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  itt  in- 
habitant* in  divination.  It  it  often  identified 
with  the  former  place. 
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Telo  Martina  (Toulon),  a  port-town  of  Galha 
Narbonentis  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  rarely  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  and  did  not  become 
|  a  place  of  importance  till  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

TSIot  (TqAet:  TVjAiot :  Tdot  or  Pi*boj*\  a 
small  island  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria  S.W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridia,  between  Rhodes  and 
Nisyrua,    It  was  also  called  Agathussa. 

Telphuaaa.  [Thkl  puaa.] 

Temcnldae.  [Tkmbnub.] 

Temenltea  (Ttntrlr-nt),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  hit  sacred  temenut  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracuse, 

Temenui  (T4m*">0«  •on  °f  Aristomachus,  wa» 
one  of  the  Hcraclidac  who  invaded  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  be  received 
Argos  as  his  share.  Hit  descendants,  the  Tense- 
nidae,  being  expelled  from  Argot,  are  said  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  whence  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  called  themselves  Temenidac. 

Temeaa  or  Tempaa  (Temesaeus  or  Tempsanu* : 
Torre  del  Luyi),  a  town  in  Bruttium  on  the  Sin  as 
Terinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ausoniar. 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  colonised  by  a  body  of  Aetolians  uudrr 
Thoas.  At  a  still  later  time  it  waa  tucceaaiveJy  in 
the  possession  of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Bruttiaua, 
and  finally  of  the  Romans,  who  colonised  it  in  a.  c 
196.  Some  of  the  ancients  identified  this  town 
with  Teroese  mentioned  by  Homer  at  celebrated 
for  its  copper  mines  •  but  the  Homeric  town  ru 
proltably  in  Cyprus. 

TenuUU.  i  (to  Tri>i»ov  6pos :  HforaJ  or  Ak 
Ikiyh ),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  Reward 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  diridir 
Mysia  into  2  parts.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Maccatua,  Mytius,  Catena,  and  Evenue, — 2. 
(Menimen  9  or  GweaUHimtrf),  a  city  of  Aeolie  in 
the  N. W.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysia X  cm  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  30  miles  S.  of  Cyne. 
It  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny  a 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tempo  (T*>in»  contr.  of  T/ft*ea),  a  bcautifa! 
nnd  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly  between 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Oua,  through  which  the  Peswcn 
escapes  into  the  sea.    The  lovely  seen  cry  of  this 
glen  it  frequently  described  by  the  ancient  poets 
and  declnimert  ;  and  it  waa  also  celebrated  a*  esse 
of  the  favourite  haontt  of  Apollo,  who  had  trans- 
planted his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  5  miles  in  lesisrth. 
and  opens  gradually  to  the  E.  into  a  spacious  plain 
Tempo  it  also  of  great  importance  in  history,  sua  it 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  imadv 
Thessaly  from  the  N.    In  some  parts  the  rocks  or 
each  tide  of  the  Peneus  approach  to  close  to  eases 
other  at  only  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
stream  ;  and  the  road  it  obliged  to  be  cut  out  «f 
the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tempo  it  the  onbr 
channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Tbessai- 
lian  plain  descend  into  the  tea ;  and  it  snu  the 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  these  waters  W: 
once  covered  the  country  with  a  vast  lake,  till  aa 
outlet  was  formed  for  them  by  tome  great  conm 
tion  in  nature,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tewspe 
asunder.  So  celebrated  was  the  scenery  of  Tetnw 
that  its  name  was  given  to  any  beautiful  rmUrV. 
Thus  we  find  a  Tempo  in  the  land  of  the  States** 
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A  ear  Real?,  through  which  the  riverVel  inns  flowed ; 
and  also  a  Tempo  in  Sicily,  through  which  the 
river  Helorus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tempe 

Heloria. 

Tempyra,  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  n 
narrow  mountain  pass  between  Ml  Rhodope  and 
the  coast. 

Tenotiri  or  Tenchteri,  a  people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Sieg,  8.  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  usually  occur*.  They  crowed  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Usipetes,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  Gaul  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  •laughter,  and  thoae  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  their  8,  neighbours,  the 
Sygambri.  The  Tencteri  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks. 

Tenedot  or  Ten&dni  (TertSor:  TcrAtorX  * 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  of  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to 
its  site,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12  miles 
distant  Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad 
wu  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lesbos 
56  stadia  :  its  circuit  was  80  stadia.  It  was 
called,  in  early  times,  by  the  names  of  Calydna, 
Leucophrrs,  Phoenice,  and  Lyrnetras.  The 
mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
Tenet,  son  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
(he  same  name,  with  2  hnrbours.  Its  name  ap- 
pears in  several  proverbs,  such  asTfWStor  »«*A««rwr, 
T.  Arfpanrof,  T.  aoAwr^r,  T.  JraxeV.  It  appears  in 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed, 
and  to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Te- 
nedians  regained  their  liberty.  In  the  war  against 
Philip  III.,  Attalus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos 
as  a  naval  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic  War 
Lucullus  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithridates 
off  the  bland.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alex- 
andria Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women. 

Tenet  or  Tonnes  (TVrrji),  ton  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cycnus  was 
king  of  Colonac  in  Troas.  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
lonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson ;  but  as 
he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  accused  him  to  his 
father,  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a 
cheat  into  the  sea.  But  the  chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Leucophrys,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  him  king,  and  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  after  his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length 
heard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome, 
and  went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Tcnes 
was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Tenedos. 

Tenos  (Ttjkoi:  Tv>«ei:  7Tu»),  a  small  island 
in  the  Aegacan  sen,  S.  E.  of  Andros  and  N.  of 
Delos.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  was 
originally  called  Ilydrttsta  ('TSpoOffa)  because  it 
was  well  watered,  and  Ophiussa  {'O&ovtrffa)  be- 
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cause  it  abounded  in  snakes.  It  possessed  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modern  S.  Ni- 
colo.  It  had  also  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Ten  tyre  (tA  TtfVrvpa :  Tcsrvpfriff ,  Tentyrltee : 
Dendewk,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydot  and  Coptos, 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian 
Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile ;  and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  Orobi,  Juvenal  founds  his  15th  satire. 
[Ombl]  There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

Tedt  (4  Tims:  T^tof,  Telus:  one  of 

the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon  and  Hecn- 
taeus.  It  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  promontories  of  Cory cc urn  and  Myon- 
nesua.  It  was  a  flourishing  seaport,  until,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  in- 
habitants retired  to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  bow- 
ever,  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2  harbours,  and  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

TerMon  (T^Swri  prob.  Domh\  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for  the  traffic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  DiridotU  (Aipf- 
of  Arrian. 

Terentla.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  2  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  reso- 
lution ;  and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  husband  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  On  his  banish- 
ment in  b.  c.  58,  Tullia  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero's  fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his 
friends  in  Italy.  During  the  civil  war  however 
Gicero  was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Publilia, 
a  young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  married  again.  It  is  related, 
indeed,  by  Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallust  tho 
historian,  and  subsequently  Messala  Corvinus  ;  but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103.  — 2.  Also 
called  Terentilla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  favourite  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  good  understanding  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and 
finally  to  have  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter. 

Terentianus  Maurus,  a  Roman  poet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  a*  his  surname,  Maurus,  indi- 
cates. There  is  still  extant  a  poem  of  Terentianus, 
intitled  Zfc  Literi*,  StflM^  JWsta*,  A/rirss,  which 
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treats  of  prosody  and  the  different  kinds  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  skill.  The  work  is  printed 
by  Santcn  and  Van  I*nncp,  T raj.  ad  Rhea.  1825, 
and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1836. 

F.  Terentius  Afer,  usually  called  Terence,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  was  bom  at  Carthage,  a.  c 
195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator.  A  hand- 
some person  and  promising  talents  recommended 
Terence  to  his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  bis  manumission,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed  his  patron's  nomen,  Te- 
rentius, having  been  previously  called  Publius 
or  Publipor.  The  Andria  was  the  first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.  The  curule 
aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play-writers  at  Rome,  Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a  low 
stool  his  opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th  year,  was 
invited  to  share  the  couch  aud  supper  of  his  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  Andria,  however,  must  have 
preceded  its  performance  nearly  two  years,  f»r 
Caecilius  died  in  168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till 
166.  Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  bis  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful, 
and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  and  ore  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  hia  plays.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Rome,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while  there  he  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies. He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Brundusium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ;  according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia.  One  of  hia  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But  the  pre- 
vailing report  was,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for  their 
loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.  He 
left  a  daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  fa- 
mily. Six  comedies  arc  all  that  remain  to  us ;  and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.  His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  his  own.  They  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  Atuirioy  **the  Woman  of 
Andros,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
cerium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  on  the  4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  Hecyra,  u  the  Step- Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  in  165.  3.  lleuulon-l imorou- 
menoty  **  the  Self-Tormentor,"  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  1 63.  4.  EunucJius,  •*  the  Eu- 
nuch," played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  5.  Phomtia,  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman 


Games  on  the  1st  of  October.  6.  A'UlpHy  "lit 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  tine  st  Uw 
funeral  games  of  L.  Aetnilios  Paulina,  160.  Ts» 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  tran»laud  m'.: 
most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and  n 
conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  the  revival  d 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined  pUy- 
writers.  The  ancient  critics  are  unanimous  .i 
ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  and  nearly  so  in  denying  ton 
ru  comiea.  But  it  should  be  recollected  thst  4  d 
Terence's  6  plays  are  more  or  less  sentimeri'-'. 
comedies — in  which  vts  coin  tea  is  not  a  pnm^r> 
element  Moreover,  Terence  is  generally  contrast^ 
with  Plautus,  with  whom  ho  had  very  little  m 
common.  Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  tugtwst 
genius  for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natural  force 
which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  U 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  chmcvr, 
closer  observation  of  generic  and  individual  in 
tinctions,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  widtf 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport  sad 
earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's  supe- 
riority in  these  points  arises  from  his  copying  ks 
Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  no  senile 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  enrwpod 
ing  fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prove  thtf 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  k» 
model.  In  summing  up  his  merits  we  ought  w* 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  univenmfir 
accorded  him — that,  although  a  foreigner  *r.i  i 
freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  tk« 
palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  best  edition*  A 
Terence  are  by  Bentley,  Cantab.  1726,  4ta, 
AmsteL  1727,  4tc%,  Lips.  1791,  8vo.;  by  Wests- 
hovius,  Hagae  Com.  1727,  2  vols.  4to. ;  and  by 
Stallbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8vo. 

Terentius  Culleo.  [Cullxo.] 

Terentius  Varro.  [Vakro.] 

Teres  (T^n*).  L  King  of  the  Odnrsae  oi 
father  of  Sitalcxs,  was  the  founder  of  the  ft*» 
Odrysian  monarchy.  —  2.  King  of  a  portion  d 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Maeedon. 

Tereus  (Tnpcfa),  son  of  Ares,  king  of  the  Tbnv 
cians  in  Daulis,  afterwards  Phocis.  Pandtoa,  kinf 
of  Attica,  who  had  2  daughters,  Philomela  snl 
Procne,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tereus  afsnst 
some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Prots* 
in  marriage,  Tereus  became  by  her  the  father 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  her  in  the  country,  ts*t 
he  might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela  whom  »• 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  Attht 
same  time  be  deprived  Philomela  of  her  toajro*- 
Ovid  (AWL  vi  565)  reverses  the  story  by  statin? 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  PhUeoeii 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  learned  uV» 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  s  fr* 
words  which  she  wove  into  a  peplus.  Procne  there- 
upon killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  vp 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus.  S»* 
then  lied  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued  them 
an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtaken  th ej 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into  biro* 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a  nightingale.  PM** 
mela  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  a  hoopoo.  Accord'"'? 
to  some,  Procne  became  a  swallow,  Philomel*  * 
nightingale,  and  Tereus  a  hawk. 

Tergeste  (Tergestinus :  Trie$u\  a  to*"  * 
Istria,  on  a  bay  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  AdriAtk  (re- 
called after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.     It  was  st  <W 
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■n  insignificant  place,  with  which  the  Roman*  be- 
came acquainted  hi  their  warn  with  the  Iapydcs  ; 
but  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a  town 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

Terla  (Tqpeiiis  tpo*  euViJ,  Horn.),  »  mountain 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cysi- 
cus.  Some  identified  it  with  a  hill  near 
aacus,  on  which  waa  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

Terla*  (GWo/miya),  a  river  in 
Leon  tint 
Teridatea.  [Tiridatb*.] 
Terlna  (Terinaeua :  Si.  Eu/lmia\  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
derived  it*  name.    It  was  a  Greek  city 


founded  by  Croton,  and  was  originally  a  place  of 
some  importance  ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal in  the  2nd  Funic  war. 

Teriolii  or  TeriSla  Castra,  a  fortress  in  Rhae- 
tia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Tyrol  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  Cattle  of 
Tyrol,  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 

Termantla,  Termat,  or  Termesus  (Termesti- 
nus  or  Termesius :  Ermita  de  nucstm  SeTtom  de 
Tsermes),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  originally  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  frequently  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, who  compelled  them  in  consequence  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  build  a  new  one  on  the  plain, 
rc.  98. 

Termera  (ra  Tlo/tssa),  a  Dorian  city  in  Caria, 
on  the  promontory  Termerium  (Ttpfiiptor),  the 
N.  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city. 

Termessus  {Ttp^iraSs,  and  other  forms :  prob. 
Shenet,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  high  up  on  the 
Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
Catarrhactes  flowed.  It  was  almost  impregnable 
by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it. 

Terminus,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Nuraa,  who  ordered  that 
everyone  should  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed 
property  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
these  boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  The 
Terminus  of  the  Roman  state  originally  stood  be- 
tween the  6th  and  6th  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Laurentum,  near  a  place  called  FestL 
Another  public  Terminus  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  CapitoL  It  is  said  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  ^he  exception  of  Ter- 
minus and  Juventas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
taken  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would 
remain  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is  however 
probable  that  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than 
Jupiter  himself;  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

Terpander  (Jifntavlpoi),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  between 
B.c  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  Lesbos  to 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  system  of 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or 
system  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3  strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  bis  time  had  only  4 
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strings,  thns  making  it  seven-stringed.  His  music 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Spartans,  and 
he  was  held  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
festival  of  the  Carnea  (676).  We  have  only  3  or 
4  fragments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

Terpsich6re  (T«p^ix<*pa),  one  of  the  9  Muses, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.  [Ml/- 

SAK.] 

Terra.  [Gaba.] 

Terracina,  more  usually  written  Tarraelna. 
[Tarracina.] 

Tertullianua,  Q.  Septlmlus  Floreni.  usually 
called  Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
fathers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  persona)  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  a  succinct  notice 
by  St  Jerome.  From  this  we  learn  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  provincial 
governors) ;  that  he  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Caracalla ;  that 
he  became  a  presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age, and  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His 
birth  may  be  placed  about  a.  d.  160,  and  his  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  is  his  Apologia,  or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  was  written  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Severus.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  varied  learning ;  but  his 
style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  obscure,  abounding  in 
far-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  hyperboles. 
The  boat  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian are  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  the  one  edited  by  Semler  and  by  Schutz, 
6  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  is  a  good  edition 
of  the  Apnlogrtic«t%  by  Havercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  Hat. 
1710. 

Testa,  C.  Trebatlaa,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  he  followed  Caesar's 
party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated to  Trebatius  his  book  of  Topuxi,  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotle. 
Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Book.  Trebatius  was  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Cornelius  Maximus,  and  master  of 
Labeo.  He  wrote  some  books  De  Jure  Civilu  and 
De  Retigionibut.  He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
but  there  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tethyi  (TijWj),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Oceanides  and  of  the  numerous 
river-pods.  She  also  educated  Hera,  who  was 
brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

Tetrica,  n  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetrlona,  0.  Pesuvlua,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  Inst  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled  Gaul 
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and  his  successor.  He  reigned  in  Gaul  from  a.  d. 
267  to  274,  and  was  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  274, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
believed  to  have  betrayed  hit  army  to  the  emperor. 
It  is  certain  that  although  Tetricus,  nlong  with  bis 
son,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  be  was 
immediately  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teucer  (T*0*po»).  L  Son  of  the  river-god  Sca- 
mander  by  the  Nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
Ttucri.  Dardanus  of  Samothrace  came  to  Teucer, 
received  his  daughter  Batca  or  Arisbe  in  marriage, 
and  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Dardanus  was  a  native  prince  of 
Troy,  and  Scainander  and  Teucer  immigrated  into 
Troas  from  Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  Smintheus.  —  2.  Son  of  Telamon  and 
llesione,  was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Salanua,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home,  which  he 
found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Belua,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salamis,  and  married  Eune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Astoria. 

Teucri.    [Mtsia  ;  Troas.] 

Teumesflus  (Tcvpiprods),  a  mountain  in  Boeolia, 
near  Hypatua,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was  from  this 
mountain  that  Dionysus,  enraged  with  the  Thebans, 
sent  the  fox  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Teuta  (T«t?Ttt),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  n.  c.  2S1.  In  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
subjects  upon  the  Italian  merchants,  the  Romans 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  demand  satisfaction,  but 
she  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be 
assassinated  on  iiia  way  home.  War  was  now  de- 
clared against  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  (b.c  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

Teuthrania.  [Mysia.] 

Teuthraa  (T«60pot),  an  ancient  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  bis  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Ale  us.  He  also  received  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  [Tblbphus.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthraa,  given  as  a  reward  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  by  Ovid  Teulhrantia  turba. 

Teuthraa  (TtJtyas:  prob.  DemirjuDagk),  a 
mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthrania,  a 
S.W.  branch  of  Temnua,  It  contains  a  celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Iron  Galea  (Demir  Kapa)%  through 
which  all  caravans  between  Smyrna  and  Brusa 
(the  ancient  Prusias)  must  needs  pass. 

Teutoburgienais  Saltua,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
Lippe,  from  Omabrtkk  to  Paderborn,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  TeutJturoer 
Wold  or  Lipptmte  Wold.     It  is  celebrated  ou  ac 
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count  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Varus  and 
5  Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Anninnis, 

a.  d.  9. 

TeutSnee  or  Teutdni,  a  powerful  people  in  Ger- 
many, who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Roman  dominions 
along  with  the  Cimbri,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  The  history  of  their  invasion  ie 
given  under  Cimbri.  The  name  Teutones  is  not 
a  collective  name  of  the  whole  people  of  Germany, 
as  some  writers  have  supposed,  but  only  of  one 
particular  tribe,  who  probably  dwelt  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri 

Thabor,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrlum  f  AraWpwr 
LX  X. :  •Irafupwi',  Joseph. :  Jebel  Tmr),  an  isolated 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Eedraelon  in 
Galilee,  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Its 
summit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town,  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a  local  tra- 
dition asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which  oar 
Saviour  was  transfigured ;  although  the  tradition 
has  Wen  bolstered  up  by  a  variation  of  the  modern 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  Jebel  Arw, 
i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Light. 

Thabraca  or  Tabraca  (0as>a*a,  TdSaBpa :  7s- 
barca).  a  city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  Tusca,  and  on  the  frontier  towards  Zeugi- 
tana. 

Thill  (eati),  a  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best  known  from 
tlTe  story  of  her  having  stimulated  the  conqueror 
during  a  great  festival  at  Perse  pol  is,  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings :  but  this  anecdote, 
immortalized  as  it  has  been  by  Dryden's  fimous 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  fable.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Thau  attached  hereof  to 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  tbe  mother  of 
two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter 
Irene. 

Thala  (edka\  a  great  city  of  N  umidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sal  lust  and  other  writers,  and  probably 
identical  with  Telepte  (TsAewrii)  or  Thelepta,  a 
city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  mile*  N.W. 
of  Capsa.  It  was  the  S.  W.  frontier  town  towards 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  road  with 
Tacape  on  the  Synia  Minor.  It  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  FerianaK,  or  with  the  large 
ruins  near  it,  called  Medinah  el  Kodhma. 

Tb.ola.mae  (BaXifuu).  L  A  fortified  town  in 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos.  —  %. 
A  town  in  Measenia,  probably  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
the  river  Pamisos. 

Thalassiua,  Talaaaius,  or  Talaaaio,  a  Roman 
senator  of  tbe  time  of  Romulus.  At  the  time  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a  maiden  of 
surpassing  beauty  was  carried  off  for  ThAlsiasiua, 
tbe  persons  conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  hoe 
against  any  assaults  from  others,  exclaimed  **  tor 
Thalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wedding 
shout  with  which  a  bride  at  Rome  was  conducted 
to  the  house  of  her  bridegroom. 

Thalea  (9aAijf),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and  eve 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born  at  Miletus  aboat 
a  c.  63ti,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age  of  90, 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  hie  birth  nor  «*f 
his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  pre-dicted 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  tbt>  teiei 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes ;  to  have  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croeean;  and 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  Ionian*  when  threatened 
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by  the  Persians,  to  have  instituted  a  federal  council 
in  Teos.  In  the  list*  of  the  Seven  Sages  his  name 
seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head ;  and  he  displayed 
bis  wisdom  both  by  political  sagacity,  and  by 
prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was  al*o  one 
of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics.  In  the  latter  science 
howerer  we  find  attributed  to  him  only  proofs  of 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  first  elements  of 
geometry, and  which  could  not  possibly  have  enabled 
him  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  may  however 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  from  Egypt,  which  country  he  is 
said  to  have  visited.  T hales  maintained  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  out  of  which  every  thing  arises,  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left  no 
works  behind  htm. 

Thalea  or  Thaletai  (&a\v*,  eaA^rar),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
f  lortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Spar- 
tins  he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by  the  influence 
of  his  music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
bad  visited  the  city  with  a  plague,  and  composed 
the  factions  of  the  citizens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the 
musical  schools,  which  flourished  at  Sparta,  the  1st 
having  been  established  by  Terpander.  The  date 
of  Thaletas  is  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be 
placed  shortly  after  Terpander.  [Tr'rpander.] 

Thalia  (edXfia,  9a\la).  L  One  of  the  9  Muses 
nod,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Corned  v. 
IMubab.]  —  2.  One  of  the  Nereides.  — 8.  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

Thailo.  [Horae,] 

Thalna  or  Talna,  W.  Jnventiua,  was  tribnne  of 
the  plebs  a  c.  170  ;  praetor  167  ;  and  consul  163, 
when  he  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The  senate  voted 
him  the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving;  and  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which  he 
received  as  be  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

Th&mbes  (ea/ifns,  etW1)**  64"?*)*  *  moun- 
tain in  the  E.  of  Nnmidia,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Huhricntus. 

Thomydeni  or  Thamydltae  (BanuSr}yol,  <danv- 
5«Vcu),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicua,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 

Thomyrii  or  Thamyras  (©a/ii/cnr),  an  nncient 
Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Philamroon  and  the 
nymph  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he  chal- 
lenged the  Moses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them  of 
his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He  was 
represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  his  band. 

Thanatos.  [Mora] 

Thapsa,  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  Rusicada. 

Thaps&cus  {Bananas :  O.  T.  Thiphsach :  an 
A  ram  eon  word  signified  a  ford  i  &afyun)*>6t :  Ru. 
»t  the  ford  of  El- Hum  man,  near  Rakkah\  a  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
]*•  ft  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  2000  stadia  S.  of 
Zeugma,  and  1 5  parasangs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chaboras  (the  A  raxes  of  Xenophon).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 
.  Thapsua  («a>! :  edfioi).    1.  A  city  on  the 
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E.  coast  of  Sicily  on  n  peninsula  of  the  same  name 
(I sola  drgli  Afttgnai),  founded  by  Dorian  colonists 
from  Megara,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Megura  Hybla.— 2.  (Dematt  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Bytacena,  in  Africa  Propria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  war,  a.  c.  4G. 

Thaaos  or  Thasna  (&doos :  ed«no» :  Thorn  or 
Tiitso),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nest  us.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  ou  accouut 
of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, or  Agenor,  who  came  from  the  East  in  search 
of  Euro  pa,  and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its 
name.  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Parian*,  h.  c.  708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the 
poet  Archilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Tha- 
sos itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valuable 
gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had  been  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thasians  before 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  200,  and  some- 
times even  to  300  talents  (46.000/L,  66,000/.),  of 
which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte  Hyle  produced  80 
talents,  and  those  in  the  island  somewh  it  less. 
Tbey  possessed  at  this  time  a  considerable  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  peoples  in  the  N.  of  the 
Aegaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became  part  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They  revolted, 
however,  from  Athens  in  a.  c  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  of  3  years,  were  subdued  by  Ci- 
mon  in  463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  restored  to 
the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407.  In  addition 
to  its  gold  mines,  Thaaos  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil,  however,  is  other- 
wise barren,  and  merits  even  at  the  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilo- 
chus. —  "an  ass's  back-bone,  overspread  with  wild 
wood."  The  principal  town  in  the  island,  nlso 
called  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3  eminences.  There  are  still  a  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  town. 

Thaumaa  (©o6>atr),  son  of  Pontus  and  Oe,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Elect™,  the  father  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  ThtiuinaHUas,  Thau- 
mantis,  and  TiiaumantCa  viron. 

Theaetetus  (©safrwrot),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Euphronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Plato's  ThtaettUu  and  Sophides,  in 
which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  noble  and 
well-disposed  youth  ;  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  of  geometry. 

Theagenet  (e«ryto|i).  L  Tyrant  of  Megara. 
obtained  his  power  about  B.  c.  630,  having  espoused 
the  part  of  the  commonalty  against  the  nobles. 
He  was  driven  out  before  his  death.  He  gave  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon.  [Cylon.]  — 2.  A 
Thasian,  the  son  of  Timosthenes,  renowned  for  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  swiftness.  He  gained 
numerous  victories  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
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Nemean,  and  Isthmian  frames,  and  is  said  to  have 
won  1300  crowns.    He  flourished  a  c.  480. 

TheAno  (e*av<*'),  daughter  of  Cisseus,  wife  of 
Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Athena  at  Ilion. 

Thean*  (e«ow»),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosopher*  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telaugeg,  Mncsarchua,  Myia, 
and  Arignote ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  her 
were  various.  Several  letters  are  extant  under  her 
name  ;  and,  though  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
valuable  remains  of  a  period  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Tbebae  (&ri€cu),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thebe 
(erjfin,  l)ot.S4)€a),  aft.  Diospftlis  Magna  (AisVvo- 

Xts  §iry4\ii,  L  e.  Great  City  of  Juoe)%  in  Scripture 
No  or  No  Amnion,  was  the  capital  of  Thchais,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and*  for  a  long  time,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
ba'id,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aethiopians ;  but  this  is  of  course  only 
a  form  of  the  tradition  which  represents *the  civili- 
sation of  Upper  Egypt  as  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Others  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bu- 
eiris.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  tho  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.  c  H500. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
ns  earl  v  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  ns  having  a  hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's  epithet  of 
**  Hundred-Gated "  (iKari^wv\oi)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia 
(14  geog.  males)  in  circuit ;  and  in  Strata's  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  scat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
■till  had  a  circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
tations are  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles  wide ;  while 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  are  perforated 
with  tombs.  (These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their 
site  the  4  modern  villages  of  Curnac,  Luxor,  M«- 
dinet  Abo*,  and  Gournom;  the  2  former  on  the 
E.,  and  the  2  latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
They  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obe- 
lisks, and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Carabyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ;  after  which  time  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  its  architectural 
monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influeace  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  Among 
its  chief  buildings,,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
Mbmnonium,  with  the  2  colossi  in  front  of  it,  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  3  chief 
colleges  of  priests  was  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 
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Thebaa,  in  Europe.     L  (Osjfru,  in  Pcwtrv 
e^€a.  Dor.  ftfrfa:  eqCaias,  fern.  B4Satty  Thihi- 
nus,  fern.  Thebiis:  Thcba*  Turkish  Stna\  the 
chief  city  in  Iloeotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain  S.  E. 
of  the  lake  Helice  and  N.  E.  of  Plataeae.  Its 
acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  great 
height,  was  called  Cadm&a  (KaSpcfa),  because  it 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  the 
leader  of  a  Phoenician  colony.    On  each  aide  of 
this  acropolis  is  a  small  valley,  running  up  from  the 
Theban  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  whith 
it  is  separated  from  that  of  Plataeae.     Of  these 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  W.  is  watered  by  the  Dire*  ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenns ;  both  of 
which  however  are  insignificant  streamlets,  though 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  storv.     The  greater  part 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  was  built 
some  time  after  the  acropolis.     It  is  said  that  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  constructed  by  Am- 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethus  ;  and  that,  when 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  th<-ir 
own  accord  and  formed  the  wall.    The  territory  of 
Thebes  was  called  Thebais  (en&rfs),  and  extended 
E.- wards  as  far  as  the  Euboean  sea.     No  city  i» 
more  celebrated  in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece 
than  Thebes.     It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters 
was  first  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Eu- 
rope.   It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.   It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresiaa,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.    It  was  the  seme 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  wars  in  the  mythical  annals  of 
Greece.     Polynicea,  who  bad  been  expelled  from 
Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  induced  6  other 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched  agaiut 
the  city  ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  and  shun  by 
the  Thebans,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  Po- 
lynicea and  Eteocles  falling  by  each  other's  hands. 
This  is  usually  called  the  war  ef  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes."     A  few  years  afterwards  *  The 
Epigoni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fethere' 
death  ;  they  took  the  city  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.    Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  hi 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  yet 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  Epi- 
goni.    It  appears  however  at  the  earliest  historical 
period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city  ;  and  it  is 
represented  as  possessing  7  gates  the  number  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  ancient  legends.     Its  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  aa 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a 
long  time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  democracy.   Towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears  ;  and  Thebes  appears  under  a  demoens- 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  till  it  o*. 
came  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the  Romans. 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  invete- 
rate enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  Athenian 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  probably  oi* 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desert  tbe 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  great  struggle  against 
the  Persian  power.  In  the  Pdoponnesian  war  the 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfal  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states,  they 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
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and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Sparta 
hi  B.  c  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece  ;  but  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
neral Phoebidas  in  382,  and  its  recoTery  by  the 
Theban  exile*  in  379,  led  to  a  war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  not  only  recovered 
its  independence,  but  for  ever  destroyed  the  Lace- 
daemonian supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  Theban  annals  ;  and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in 
371,  made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the 
kittle  of  Mantinea  in  3b"2,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  so  recently  gained.  Soon  after- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
The  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  to  forget  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  in  338.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
wns  taken  by  Alexander  m  336",  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  ;  6000  inhabitants 
were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  as  slaves.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  In  290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchus,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  has  left 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  He  describes 
it  as  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles)  in  circum- 
ference, in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  contain*  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece  j  that  it  is  most 
agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its  large  gar- 
dens ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to  floods  and  cold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  mils  of 
snow.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  proud 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  have  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
its  territory  to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  only  a  village  in  his  time  ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was  then  in- 
habited. The  modern  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  a  confused  heap  of  ruins.  Sumamed 
Fhthioticae  (Bfj&u  at  *6n£r&ts\  an  important 
city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotts,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a  good  harbour. 
—  3.  A  town  in  Lucania,  rarely  mentioned. 

ThebaXs.  [AzorPTua.] 

Thebe  (&-f)6y  'T*<nrAoitw>),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  M.  Placus,  destroyed  by 
Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Andromache  and  Chryseis.    It  existed  in  the 


historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  where  a  beautiful  tract  of  country 
was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus  campus  (to  B^ffTjf 
rtSiov). 

These*  orTekoa(e«Kda,  Joseph. :  efxwe'LXX.: 
TVfaa,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Judaea,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  6  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  12  S.  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2  Chron.  xL)  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a  mere  village. 

Thelpftsa  orTelphusta  (  B^Atous-o,  Ti\$owo* : 
TsAfovVio* :  nr.  Vamma  Ru.),  a  town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  river  lAdon. 

Theman,  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  Cor  their 
wi»dom. 

Themis  (e*jus),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
was  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Home,  Eunomia,  Dice  (Astraea), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity*  whence 
she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and'is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  is  also 
described  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  river  Eridanus,  and 
the  Hesperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coins 
resembling  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

Themiscyra  (es/ifowipa),  a  plain  en  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  extending  E.  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  as 
the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Tkermth  occupies  its 
site.     [Til  BR  MO  DON.] 

ThimXsOB  (e*/J<rwv),  a  celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  was  a  native  of  Lao  dices  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  a&  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a  different  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodici. 

Themistlus  (9«/t(ffTM>f),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagoman,  and 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constant! us,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  and  was 
promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  After  holding  various  public  offices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  he 
was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
a.  d.  384.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though  Themistius  was 
a  heathen,  the  emperor  entrusted  his  son  Arcadius 
to  the  tutorship  of  the  philosopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Themistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.    Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among 
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his  friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of 
the  age.  Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  only 
Libaitius,  hut  Gregory  of  Nozianzus  also  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "  king  of  argu- 
ments." The  orations  (woKtrtitol  \6yoi)  of  The- 
mistius,  extant  in  the  time  of  Pbotius,  were  36  in 
number,  of  which  33  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the 
origiual  Greek,  and  one  in  a  Latin  version.  The 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
tbein  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Main,  in  the 
Amhrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Orations  is  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1832, 8 vo. 

Themistocles  (BtntaroKKTis ),  the  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  N_ codes  and  Abrotonon, 
n  Thmcian  woman,  and  was  born  about  n.  c  514. 
In  his  youth  be  had  an  impetuous  character  ;  be 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with 
a  lofty  ambition  and  desire  of  political  distinction. 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  had  roost  power,  among  whom 
Aristides  was  the  chief.  The  fame  which  Mil- 
tiades  acquired  by  his  generalship  at  Marathon 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Themistocles  ;  and  he 
■aid  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483, 
to  which  event  Themistocles  contributed ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archon  Eponymus.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  persuaded  the  I 
Athenians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of 
distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  citizens.  His 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the  sea, 
ns  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  their  fleet 
that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians  and  obtain 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themistocles  was  appointed  tn 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  to  his 
energy,  prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  to  Salamis,  Aegina,  and  Troezen  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Pelopounesians  were  anxious  to  retire 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles  used  all 
his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain 
and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
mandcr  Eurybindes  to  stay  at  Salamis.  But  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  iu  appearance,  the 
Peloponueninns  were  again  nnxious  to  sail  away  ; 
and  when  Themistocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un- 
able to  persuade  them  to  remain,  he  sent  a  faithful 
slave  to  the  Persian  commanders,  informing  them 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Persians  bad  now  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would 
only  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Per- 
sians believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the 
night  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the  result  was 
the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed.  This 
victory,  which  was  due  to  Themistocles,  established 
his  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting 
Sparta,  he  wns  received  with  extraordinary  honours 
by  the  SparUus,  who  gave  Eurybiades  tho  palm 
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of  bravery,  and  to  Themistocles  the  palm  of  wisdom 
and  skill,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the  best 
chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.     The  Athenian* 
began  to  restore  their  ruined  city  after  the  bar- 
barians had  left  the  country,  and  Themistocles 
advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walla,  and  to  make 
them  stronger  than  before.     The  Spartans  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  from  forti- 
fying their  city,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  nuHue 
except  a  miserable  jealousy.    Themistoclea,  how- 
ever, went  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  where  be 
amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  the  walls  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  It 
was  upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied  the  port  of  Piraeus.    The  influence  of  The- 
mistocles does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  the 
fortification  of  the  ports.    He  was  probably  justly 
accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  mean*,  for 
he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accomplishing 
an  end.    A  story  is  told,  that  after  the  retreat  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
wintering  at  Pagasae,  Themistocles  told  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  public  assembly  that  be  bad  a  scheme 
to  propose  which  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  but 
could  not  be  expounded  to  the  many.  Arisudr* 
was  named  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  report 
upon  it.    His  report  was  that  nothing  could  b* 
more  profitable  than  the  scheme  of  Themistccsea, 
but  nothing  more  unjust ;  and  the  Atheni.i<i* 
abided  by  the  report  of  Aristides.    In  471  The- 
mistocles was  ostracised  from  Athena,  and  retirrd 
to  Argus.    After  the  discovery  of  the  treasonable 
correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian 
king,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athena  to  ac- 
cuse Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of 
Thereupon  the  Athenian*  sent  off 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrest  Themistocles  (466).  Themistork*, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him.  first 
fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  E pi  rim 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Adraeto*, 
king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  from 
home.    Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Thenmtoc-lt-% 
but  his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be 
protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  hi*  arms 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.    The  king  soon  came  in, 
and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  Athenian  agent*.  Thrmhtode* 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on  the 
throne.    Themistocles  went  up  to  visit  the  king 
at  his  royal  residence;  and  on  his  arrival  he  smt 
the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  the 
k  ng  a  good  service,  and  prayed  that  he  might  b» 
allowed  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  explain  per- 
sonally what  brought  him  there    In  a  year  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  language  and 
the  Persian  usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  htm, 
and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly 
owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that 
he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to 
the  Persians.    The  king  gave  him  a  bandioirre 
allowance,  after  the  Persian  fashion;  Magnesia 
supplied  him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him 
annually  fifty  talent*.    Lampsacus  supplied  wine, 
and  Myus  the  other  provisions.    Before  he  cou!4 
accomplish  any  thing  he  died ;  some  say  that  he 
poisoned  himself,  fin  din  £  that  he  could  not 
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his  promise  to  the  king.    A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  Agora  of  Magnesia,  which 
place  was  within  his  government.    It  is  said  thut 
his  bones  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  re- 
lations, and  privately  interred  there.  Themistocles 
died  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.   Themistocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  ({rent  talents  as  a  statesman, 
great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and  excellent 
judgment :  but  he  was  not  an  honest  man ;  and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  little  morality, 
be  ended  his  career  unhappily  and  ingloriously,  an  J 
exile  and  a  traitor  too.    21  letters  attributed  to 
Themistocles  nre  spurious,  i 
Themis tdgenea  (efjuoroytVwt),  of  Syracuse,  is  > 
said  by  Xenophon  (//©it*.  iiL  I.  §  2)  to  have  written 
&  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ;  but  most  mo- 1 
dern  writers,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
suppose  that  Xenophon  really  refers  to  his  own 
work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Tbemuv 
togenes. 

Theories  (e«o«X^f),  son  of  Hegylua,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  He  therefore  flourished 
about  n.c.  550. 

Theociymenus  (e«oKAo>«ror),  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
latnpus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Telemachus  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

Theooosmus  (eWicoo-jUos \,  of  Megara,  a  statu- 
ary, flourished  about  ft.  c  435— 4S0. 

Theocritus  (tteoxprros).  L  Of  Chios,  an  orator, 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat.    He  was  contemporary  with 
Kpliorus  and  Theopompus ;  and  the  latter  was  his 
fellow-citixen  and  political  opponent,  Theopompus 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritus  to  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
Theocritus  is  said  to  have  also  given  deep  offence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  life.    He  was  [nit  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon 
the  king's  single  eye.    None  of  his  works  are 
extant  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  epigrams, 
among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
—  2.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Pbilinna. 
He  visited  Alexandria  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  be  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philctas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet.    His  first  efforts 
obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phibv 
delphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  B.  c  285,  and  in 
whose  praise,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  the  1 4th, 
15th,  and  17th  Idyls.    At  Alexandria  be  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratu-%  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  Idyl.    Theocritus  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  II.    It  appears  from  the  16th  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  rewarding  hint 
fur  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  slate  of  bis 
native  country.     It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  be  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  representations 
of  which  bis  fame  chiefly  rests.    Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of  Greek, 
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and,  through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
literature.  The  bucolic  idyls  of  Theocritus  nre  of 
a  dramatic  and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of 
Sicily ;  whence  their  name,  cffiif,  titvMta.  The 
pastoral  poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  different  sort  of  composition  from  the  bu- 
colics of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
affected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and  the 
primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a  fictitious  Arcadia. 
He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faithful  pictures  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a  tho- 
roughly objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit. 
Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems,  into  the  colour- 
ing of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a  free  people.  The  collection,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consists 
of  30  poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  /</•/*,  a 
fragment  of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled 
Berenice,  and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were  not 
all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful,  are  the 
12th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  26th,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  softened 
Doric  predominates.  The  best  editions  of  Theo- 
critus are  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  and  by  W  Us  to- 
man n,  Gothae,  1 830. 

Theodectea  (e«ooVrri»j),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylta,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He 
was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
The  people  of  his  native  city  honoured  the  memory 
.of  Theodectes  with  a  statue  in  their  ajjora,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his 
march  towards  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
had  been  associated  with  himself  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passaues  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  to 
tragic  poetry.  He  was  a  professional  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  composer  of  orations  for  others,  and 
was  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  his 
subsistence.  None  of  the  works  of  Theodectes 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
which  were  very  popular  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Theoddretux  (O*  oSapfrroi),  an  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  5th  century,  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  a.  d.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
or  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  Nes- 
torian,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449 ;  but  he  was 
restored  to  his  diocese  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
iu  451,  upon  his  anathematising  Nestorius  and 
his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Tbeodoret  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgment  The  most  important  of  hit  works 
are  :  1.  C<mm*ntarm  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament*,  in  which  ho  adopts  the 

method,  not  of  a  continuous  commentary,  but  of 
proposing  and  solving  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Hittory,  in  5  books,  intended  as 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  Arianism,  under  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  ends  in  429.  3.  An 
apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
firmations of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Provi- 
dence. The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  Sirmond  and  Gamier,  5  vols,  fa,  Paris,  1642 
—1684,  and  by  SchuUe  and  Nocsseli,  Halae  Sax. 
1769—1774,  5  vols,  in  10  parts  8vo. 

Theodorlas.  [Vaoca.] 

Theodoricos  or  Theoderioui.  L  I.  King  of 
the  Visigoths  from  a.  n.  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.  — •  2. 
IL  King  of  the  Visigoths  A.  o.  452 — 466,  2nd 
son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his  brother  Euric, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Theodoric  II. 
was  a  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 

Coet  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  resided  for  some  time  at 
is  court  —  8.  Surnamcd  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father  Theodemir,  in 
475.  He  was  at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in 
489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  3  years  Odoacer  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric  should 
rule  jointly  over  Italy;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
afterwards  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  yean,  till  his  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  a  patron  of  literature;  and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and  Bo£- 
thiiis,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim  a  place 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous 
as  had  been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boethius 
an,1  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse. 
It  is  related  that  one  evening,  when  a  large  fish 
was  served  on  the  table,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  head  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daughter 
Amalasuntha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  por- 
phyry vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

Theodorlda*  (e*o5»pfoai),  of  Syracuse,  a  lyric 
and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about  n.  c.  235. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  Garland  of  Mcleager.  There 
are  18  of  his  epigrams  iu  the  Greek  Anthology. 


Theodoras  (e*<S8vpos).    L  Of  Byzantium,  a 

rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
apeaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  C 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  his  art  —  2.  A  philosopher  af 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  M  Theodorians,r'  BcodwpsMc  He 
is  usually  designated  by  ancient  writers  the  Atheut 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  younger  Ari&tippus,  aad 
was  banished  from  Cyrene,  bat  on  what  occasion  ■ 
not  stated.    He  then  went  to  Athens,  and  only 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Areopagus,  by  txrc 
influence  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus.    He  was  after- 
wards banished  from  Athens,  probably  with  Deme- 
trius (307),  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  be 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  sea  of 
Lapis,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.    While  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy,  Theodoras  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Lysimachus,  whom  he  offended  by  the  freedom  of 
his  remarks.    One  answer  which  he  made  to  a 
threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysimachus  had  u»r4. 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  ancient  writers, 
"  Employ  such  threats  to  those  courtiers  of  yours  ; 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  he  rot*  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air."    He  returned  at  length 
to  Cyrene,  where  be  appears  to  have  ended  his 
days. —  8.  An  eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  mS 
Augustus,  was  a  native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.    He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where 
Tiberius,  after  wards  emperor,  during  his  retirem  nt 
(b.  c.  6 — a.  n.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his 
hearers.    He  also  taught  at  Rome;  but  whether 
his  settlement  at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.   Theodoras  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  rhetoricians,  called  "Theodorei,"  as  diatincu  Uhfd 
from  the 44  Apollodorei,"  or  followers  of  Apollodcros 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Auguttu* 
Caesar  at  Apollonia.    Theodoras  wrote  many 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost*— 4L  A  Greek  mors, 
surnamed  Prodromut,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century.    He  was  held  in  great  repute 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  :  1.  A  metrical  mmance 
in  9  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosodes, 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  very  little 
ability.    2.  A  poem  entitled  GalromyurtMck%a^  in 
iambic  verse,  on  **  the  battle  of  the  mice  and  cat," 
in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Ilatraehomy  omnch  ia. 
This  piece  is  often  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Aesop  and  Babriua.  —  5.  The  name  of  2  ancient 
Samian  artists.    (1.)  The  son  of  Rhoccuv  ai  d 
brother  of  Telecles,  flourished  about  b.  c.  600,  and 
was  an  architect,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  a  scwJp- 
tor  in  wood.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Heraeuta 
at  Samoa,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  be  was  engaged  as  well  aa  his 
father.    Or,  considering  the  time  which  such  a 
building  would  occupy,  the  treati&e  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodoras.    He  was  alw 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erection  of  the  labr» 
rinth  of  Lemnos  ;  and  he  prepared  the  found aiinn 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesux.    In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Telecles,  he  made  the  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians,  accord  its 
to  the  fixed  rales  of  the  hieratic  style.    (2.)  Tbs 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoras, 
and  grandson  of  Rhoecus,  flourished  about  560,  in 
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the  timet  of  Croesus  and  Polycrates,  and  obtained 
•uch  renown  us  a  statuary  in  bronze,  that  the  in- 
vention of  that  art  wai  ascribed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  grandfather.  He  nlso  practised 
the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (roptvTiK^%eaelatura\ 
and  of  gem-engraTing  ;  his  works  in  those  depart- 
ments being  celebrated  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

Theodosiopolia  (6*  oSocWroAif :  prob.  Erz*- 
roM/»),  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  A  raxes, 
and  42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates:  built  by  Theo- 
dosius  II.  as  a  mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Ananias i us  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a  place  of  commercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

Theodosius.    L  Surnamed  the  Great,  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  378 — 395,  was  the  son 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Britain  to 
the  empire,  and  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  876.   The  future  emperor  was 
born  in  Spain  about  346.    He  received  a  good 
education ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
bis  own  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  British 
campaigns.    During  his  father's  life-time  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
he  defeated  the  Sormatians  (374),  and  saved  the 
province.    On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was  then  in  a 
critical  position;  for  the  Romans  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they  bad  sus- 
tained, and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Goths,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (383)  Maximus  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  power- 
ful army.  In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was 
slain;  and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Maximus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  lllyricum.    But  when  Maximus  ex- 
pelled Valentinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosius 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Utter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonia,  Theodosius  pur- 
sued him  across  the  Alps  to  Aquileia.  Here  Maxi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dosius and  was  put  to  death.    Theodosius  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(389)  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied 
by  Valentinian  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
events  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper/  In  387  a  riot 
took  place  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quickly 
suppressed  by  an  armed  force.    When  Theodosius 
heard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
rank  of  a  city,  stripped  it  of  its  possessions  and 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  Laodicea.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot  The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosius. In  390,  while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan, 
a  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were 
murdered.  Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thessalonica  ;  the  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a  massacre.  For  3  hours  the  spectators 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts 
say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection,  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  empemr 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usunl 
manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  The  conscience- struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  has  recorded  his  penance  as  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.  He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant  in  the 
church  of  Milan  entreated  pardon  for  his  great  sin 
before  all  the  congregation.  After  8  months,  the 
emperor  was  restored  to  communion  with  the 
church.  Theodosius  spent  3  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentinian  was  slain 
in  392  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  tha 
empire  of  the  West.  This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a  new  war ;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4  months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  17th  of  January  395.  His  2 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  had  already  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  empire  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West.  Theodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ;  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  hews  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pagan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending  to  death. 
— H.  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  408 — 
450,  was  born  in  401,  and  was  only  7  years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius  was  a  weak  prince ;  and  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  414, 
possessed  the  virtual  government  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  The  prin-  * 
cipal  external  events  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
were  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  only  lasted 
a  short  time  (421—422),  and  was  terminated  by 
a  peace  for  100  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448.  Theo- 
dosius died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her  colleague  in 
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the  empire  tbe  senator  Martian,  and  made  him 
her  husband.  Theodosiue  had  been  married  in 
421  to  the  accomplished  Athenais,  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Eudocia.  Their  daughter  Eu- 
dozia  was  married  to  Valentinian  III.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  IIL,  was  made  the  compilation 
called  the  Codex  Theodoeianus.  It  was  published 
in  438.  It  consists  of  1 G  books,  which  are  di  \  ided 
into  titles,  with  appropriate  rubricae  or  headings  ; 
and  the  constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  arc 
arranged  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  5  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Pritxitmm ;  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  contain  the  law  that  re- 
Intes  to  the  constitution  and  administration ;  the 
9th  book  treats  of  criminal  law;  the  10th  and 
1 1th  treat  of  the  public  rerenue  and  some  matters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  12th,  18th,  14th  and 
15th  hooka  treat  of  the  constitution  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  towns  and  other  corporations ;  and 
the  16th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
commentary  is  that  of  J.  Gothofredus,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 
6  Tola  fo.;  and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipsig, 
1736—1745,  foL  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
nlone  is  that  by  Hanel  in  tbe  Corpus  Juris  Ant*' 
juMinianemn^  Bonn,  1837.— IIL  Literary.  1.  Of 
Bithynia.  a  mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruviua,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  as  the  inventor  of  an  universal  sun-dial  — 
9.  Of  Tripoli*,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  distinction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished 
later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  8  following  are  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  2fai/M«d,  a  treatise  on 
the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles 
described  on  its  surface.  2.  Hspl  j^tspwr  «cd 
rvKTwr.    3.  Ileal  oltc^ctrnv. 

Thedddta  (ecoSoVa),  an  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Xenophons  Memorabilia  (iii.  11.)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Theognis  (8«Vym).  1.  Of  Megara,  an  an- 
cient elegiac  and  gnomic  port,  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished b.  c  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  born 
about  570,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490,  at  which 
time  we  know  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was 
alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fates  he  shared.  He 
was  a  noble  by  birth  ;  and  all  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his  poems, 
the  byaSol  and  Mkol,  and  the  commons  the  kukqI 
and  SstAoi,  terms  which,  in  fact,  at  that  period, 
were  regularly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cymus,  the  son 
of  Polypes.  Tbe  other  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  of  a  social,  most  of  them  of  a  festive  character. 
They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  convivial  society  ;  all  the 
of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom 
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the  poet  calls  "  the  good."  Tbe  collection  of  rw>» it 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  w>&a  tW 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  awr  sec- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fngnenu  <& 
Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical  eb 
thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  exten- 
sion. The  best  editions  are  by  Bekker,  Lip. 
1815,  and  2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ;  by  Welcker,  Fn> 
cof.  1826,  8vo. ;  and  by  Orellius,  Tark.  1S40, 4u 
—  2.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Alius- 
phanes,  by  whom  he  is  satirised. 

Theon  (SsW).    L  The  name  of  2  nauSea* 
ticians  who  are  often  confounded  together.  Tin 
first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  kw« 
ns  an  arithmetician,  who  lired  in  tbe  uav 
Hadrian.    The  second  is  Tbeon  the  jrouigrt,  4 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  HrraTU,best  knsssa 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  is 
time  of  Theodosins  the  elder.    Both  wen  be* 
thens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of  tbe  second  nata  it 
desirable  to  state ;  and  each  held  the  Plsu*  in 
of  his  period.    Of  Theon  of  Smyrna  all  that  ■* 
have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled,  Tv*  w* 
Ma0T)uaTt»cV  xp*l<rifutp  «'*  *V  Tfl*  n*irs»»< 
ivdyvwrtr.    The  portion  which  now  exit'  »  « 
2  books,  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one  on  sw« 
there  was  a  third  on  astronomy,  and  a  fourth  W 
rijs  «V  K6<rntf>  apftorlas.    The  best  edition  » 
Gelder,  Leyden,  1827.   Of  Tbeon  of  Alensto 
the  following  works  have  come  down  tf>  oi  - 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.    2.  Edition  of  EwJhL  1 
Commentary  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemj.  si- 
dressed  to  his  son  F.piphanius.    4.  Commit*?  ' 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy.  —  8.  Aeliui  Theta  « 
Alexandria,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  ofsaaftt? 
date,  wrote  several  works,  of  which  one  esctW 
Progymnasmaia  ( Tipoyvujtdo-furr a)  is  still  «*1 
It  is  a  useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  si 
paration  for  the  profession  of  an  orator.  uv*4rt 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogenes  aad  Apo- 
thonius.    One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  FistU 
Stuttgard,  1834.— 3.  Of  Samoa,  a  painter  wk* 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onuardi  ts 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  peculisf  ncs 
of  Theon  was  his  prolific  fancy. 

Theon&e  (ecovwa),  daughter  of  Prvtco*  tx-i 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idotbea.  (InoTHiA.) 

Theophanes  (©*o<?Ki^t).  L  Cn.  Foapt'J 
Theophanes,  of  Mytilene  in  I^esbos,  s  kw** 
Greek,  and  one  of  tbe  most  intimate  friradi  ■ 
Poropey.  Pompey  appears  to  have  mads  kit  * 
quaintance  during  the  Mithridatie  war,  sad  *" 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  be  yr**  ' 
to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  pretence  sf  » 
army,  after  a  speech  in  which  be  eulogises1  >" 
merits.  This  occurred  about  &  c.  62 ;  and  ■  »" 
course  of  the  same  year  Theophanes  obtained  w* 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a  free  state  for  his  nstt* 
city,  although  it  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  Mis- 
dates. Theophanes  came  to  Rome  with  WW 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be  sw* 
panied  bis  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  affu*^ 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  «etaW 
him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  matters  is  * 
war,  much  to  the  iudignation  of  the  Roman 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Theophanes  fad  st» 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  owing  to  kb  * 
vice  that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt.  After  the  4es« 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  is 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After  bis  **' 
the  Lesbiaus  paid  divine  honours  to  his 
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wrote  the  history  of  Pompeyls  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  represented  the  exploit!  of  hit 
patron  in  the  most  favourable  light.  —  2.  H 
Pompeiui  Theophanes,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
sent  to  Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  pro* 
curator,  and  was  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
one  of  the  friends  of  Tiberias.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  pot  his  descendants  to  death  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  a.  n.  33,  because  their  ancestor 
had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends, and  had  received 
after  his  death  divine  honours  from  the  Lesbians. 
—  8.  A  Byzantine  historian,  nourished  most  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote,  in  10  books,  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  daring  the  Persian  war  under 
Justin  IL,  from  a.  d.  667  to  681.  The  work  it- 
self is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
by  Photius.— 4.  Also  a  Hyxantine  historian,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9th.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died,  in  818.  Theophanes 
a  Chronicon,  which  if  still  extant,  beginning 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  277,  and  coming 
to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  Chronica  of 
and  of  Syncellus,  of  two  parts,  e>  history 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  a  chronological 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
latter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Byxantine  writers,  Paris,  1665,  fbl,  Venet  1729, 
fol. 

ThedpbJQus  (8«<fy>iAoi).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  —  2. 
An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Joseph  us, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy.  —  8.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  apologies  for 
Christianity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  named 
Autolycus,  who  was  still  a  heathen,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com- 
posed a.  d.  180  ;  a  year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Theophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf, 
ilamb.  1724,  8vo.  — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenists  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom.  He  died  a.  n.  412.  A  few  remains 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.— 5.  One  of 
the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
on  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Justini- 
anus.]  Theophilus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian, which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitled  'I*- 
ffTiTovra  BvofiAov  *AmK*v<rcepost  Institula  Tfuo- 
pkili  Anttomtori*.  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East,  where  the  Latin  language  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  text. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitx,  Haag.  1751,  2  vols. 
4  to.  —6.  Theophilus  Protospathariuf,  the  author 
of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
extant  Protospatharitu  was  originally  a  military 
title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  (Spaikarii),  but  after- 
wards became  also  a  high  civil  dignity.  Theophi- 
lus probably  lived  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ. 
Of  his  works  the  2  most  important  arc:  1.  ITtol 
Tn»  tw  'Avtyairov  KaTcur««tnj»,  Dts  Chrjtoria  Hit-. 
Fabric*,  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5  books.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Greenhill,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  Tlcpl  Otpw,  IM 
[fruri*,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Guidot, 
Lugd.  Bat  1703  (and  1731)  8vo. 

Theophrastus  (&*6<ppcurros\  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
changed  bis  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fluent  and  grncrful  address  of  his  pupil  ;  but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  bis  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  ban 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  successor  of  bis  great 
master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
school.  He  is  said  to  have  had  2000  diniples, 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Menander.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philippus,  (ossnnder,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was 
not  the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  he 
was  impeached  of  impiety ;  for  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  bis  accuser  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus 
generously  interfered  to  save  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens, 
in  b.  c.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophocles  to  punishment, and  proc  ured  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  From  this  time  Theophrastus  continued 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molestation 
till  his  death.  He  died  in  287,  having  presided  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  His  age  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  lived  K5 
years,  according  to  others  107  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  closed  his  life  with  the  complaint  respect- 
ing the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  took 
part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed  bis 
library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Theophrastus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  con- 
tained in  his  books,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
them.  With  this  view  be  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  works  have  perished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant:  1.  Churacteres 
(■hdiKoi  xap«*T7jp«t),  in  30  chapters,  contain iug 
descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A  treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  its  objects  (wtpl  alaH- 
otvts  [«col  alcOriTwv] ).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work 
on  metaphysics  (raw  /sera  ra  QvohcA).  A.  On  tlut 
History  of  riantt  (**«f>i  fvrStv  ienopias),  in  10 
books,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  5.  On  the  Caueee  of  Plant* 
(w«pl  Qmmr  ainaV),  originally  in  8  books,  of  which 
b'  are  still  extant  6.  Of  Stoma  (wtf4  M9m>).  The 
best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1818 — 21,  5 
vohu,  and  by  Wimroer,  Vrntislaviae,  1842,  of 
which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only  yet 
appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the  Charac- 
Usrtw  is  by  Ast  Lips.  1816. 
Theophylactua  (e«x^>«/AoVroj).  1.  Suniamed 
a  Byzantine  hiatonan,  lived  at  Con-. 
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stantinople,  where  he  held 


public  offices 

under  Heraclius,  about  A.  o.  610 — 629.  His  chief 
work  U  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8  books,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  582,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  hi*  children  by  Phocaa  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactus,  entitled  Qwestioneg  Pky- 
riorum  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Paris,  1835,  8vo.  — 8.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
flourished  about  X.  D.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  on  the  commentaries  of  Chry- 
sostom,  and  arc  of  considerable  value. 

Theopompuj  (et6rofons).  L  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.  C.  770 — 720  He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  ephoralty,and  to  hare  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenian  war 
to  a  successful  issue.  — 2.  Of  Chios,  a  celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  Damnai  stratus  and 
the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.  He  was 
born  about  &  c.  378.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  he  was  restored  to  bis  native 
country  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  be  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recal  their  exiles. 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  bis  scholars.  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a  very  different  character;  and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  and  Ephorus  the  spur.  In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.  Like  his  master  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
Epidnlic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicamassus  with  Naucrates  and 
his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
victory.  On  his  return  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state ;  but  his  vehement  temper,  and  bis 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party*  toon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, ho  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house;  but  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
being  at  the  time  75  years  of  age.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to 
a  dangerous  busybody,  had  not  some  of 
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bis  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  bis  farther 
fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the  works 
of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  u.%  but  t!;e 
following  were  his  chief  works :  1.  'EAAitrunu  ier*. 
piai  or  Zumtts  'EfcAnrucwr,  A  History  cfGr^tx, 
in  12  books,  wbkh  was  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydidea.  It  commenced  in  o.c  411, 
at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thucydidea 
breaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  17  yean 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  +<Arm««, 
also  called  'Itrropitu  (cot*  ty>xV)»  Tke  History  of 
Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  &H  books, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  360,  to  his 
death  336.  This  work  contained  □□memos  di- 
gressions, which  in  fact  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  work ;  so  that  Philip  V.,  king  af 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  re- 
taining only  what  l>elonged  to  the  proper  snbieet, 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16,  53  «f 
the  68  books  of  the  original  work  were  extant  id 
the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  were 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract  «f 
the  12th  book.  3.  OrxUkma,  which  were  eh.rny 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called  Xc\u£«- 
AcvTixol  \&you  Of  the  Utter  kind  one  of  tW 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  an 
the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is  praised  by 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  taken  mors 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending; 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  and  c'ru- 
racters  were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  a:wi 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers)  sp-ak 
of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  rerfler.  The 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  <A 
Isocrates,  and  possessed  the  characteristic 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure, 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  general  too  artificial.  The  beet  col- 
lections of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  bv 
Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat  1829,  and  by  C  and  Tbeoi 
Miiller  in  the  Pragmenta  Historicorum  Grarwm», 
Paris,  1841. »  8.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  th* 
Old,  and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  sr. 
of  Theodectes  or  Theodoras,  or  Tisametms.  Ha 
wrote  as  late  as  b.  c.  380.  His  extant 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  parity  of 
Attic  dialect. 

Theoxenlni  (OfoleVtet),  a  surname  of  Ape-B- 
and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the 
Theoxenia,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  $.v. 

Thera  (Q-fjpa:  &npdtot:  Santorin),  art  islxri 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sponub**. 
distant  from  Crete  700  stadia,  and  25  Ronum 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  Ios.  It  is  describ**!  br 
Strabo  as  200  stadia  in  circumference,  but  br 
modern  travellers  as  36  miles,  and  in  figure  exact!  V 
like  a  horse-shoe.  Thera  is  clearly  of  wolc*™ 
origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present  day  with 
pumice-stone ;  and  the  rocks  are  burnt  nnA 
scorched.  It  is  said  to  bare  been  formed  by  a 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  An;f»,  an-4  t ^ 
have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when  it  first 
emerged  from  the  sea.  Therasia,  a  small  i»Ia^J 
to  the  W.,  and  called  at  the  present  day  by  tb* 
same  name,  was  torn  away  from  Thera  by  seme 
volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is  said  to  have  br*-. 
originally  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  bnt  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  rvnd  M.- 
n  vans  of  Lenmos  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Theras,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
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&  a  G31  Rattus  conducted  a  colony  from  There  to 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Gyrene,  Tbera  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartan*, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  island*  which  espoused 
the  Spartan,  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Therambo  (Stpdniw,  also  Gpdn6oi),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

Theramenes  (e^pa^rnj),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
llagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400  at  Athena  in  B.  C  411.  In 
this,  however,  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  eminent  a  station  as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  army  at  Samoa  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ;  and 
he  subsequently  took  not  only  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Antipbon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in  pro- 
curing.   At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406,  The- 
ramenes held  a  subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the 
victory,  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews. 
A  storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  this 
as  his  ground  of  defence,  Theramenes  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  himself  to 
others;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6  generals  who  had  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
the  capture  of  Athena  by  Lyaander,  Theramenes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  would 
be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  ao  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  bad  shown  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  earned,  by  his 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  K6$oprot, —  a  boot 
which  might  be  worn  on  either  foot    He  was 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  his  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  his  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introduced  into 
the  chamber  a  number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  declared  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
in  the  council-chamber,  but  was  dragged  from  it 

n  he  had 


and  carried  off  to  execution.  When  he  bad  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last  drops  from  the 
cup,  exclaiming,  **  This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias  ! "  Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimity  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  last  hour  j  but  surely  such  a  feeling 
is  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a  man. 

Therapnae  (Bepdsxu,  also  &tpdwvri.  Dor.  &*- 
pdxm  :  Stpawvatos).  L  A  town  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotaa,  and  a  little  above 
Sparta.    It  received  its  name  from  Therapne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  con- 
tained temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  as  temples 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here.  —  2.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopus. 

Theras.  [Thira.] 

Theraata.  [Thbha.] 

Tbericles  (»t7p<«At}s),  a  Corinthian  potter,  whose 
works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  became 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of  ®ypt- 
kA*u  (sc.  wortyta)  or  mfAarsf  GypacAtUu  (or  -oi), 
and  these  names  were  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholars  make  Thericles  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ;  but  others  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,  and  contend  that 
the  name  of  these  vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  (^hpia)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

Tberma  (Sep/in:  ©*p/io?oi),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwards  called  ThessalonTca  [Thbssa- 
lonica],  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
Thermal cua  or  Thermae ua  Sinus  (Btpftmos 
xdAirsf),  from  the  town  at  its  head.  Thia  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonian)  Sinus  :  its  modern 
name  is  Gulf  of  SaloniH. 

Thermae  (©tpMOi),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Hiraera,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians.  For  details 
see  Him  bra. 

Thennalctui  Sinus.  [Thkrma.] 

ThermSdoa  (Bipntimv :  Thermeh\  a  river  of 
Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amatons,  rises  in  a  mountain  called 
Amazonius  M.  (and  still  Mason  Dagh),  near 
Phanaroea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  SO  miles 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course, 
but  with  so  large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3  plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  city  of  Themiscyra ;  and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thcnnek,  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  Thermek. 

Thermopylae,  often  called  simply  Pylae  (e«p- 
futwvKai,  IlJAai),  that  is,  the  Hot  Goto  or  the 
dates,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mt.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malic 
Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  An  the  fa, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morass  oa 
to  leave  room  for  only  a  single  carriage  between ; 
thia  narrow  entrance  formed  the  W.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a  mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae, The  space  between  these  2  gates  was 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules :  hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  only  pass  by  which  an  enemy 
can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern  Greece  ; 
whence  its  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes ;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  Thia 
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path  com  men  cod  from  the  neighbourhood  °f 
Trachis,  attended  the  jf< > rpf  of  the  river  Asopu* 
mid  the  hill  called  Anopaca,  then  crossed  the  crest 
of  OeU,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  AlpenL 

Therm  um  or  Therma  (Gipuav  or  to  6fp«w), 
a  town  of  the  Aetoliana  near  Stratus,  with 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  sonv 
tho  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Therm  us,  MinfLcIna.  L  Q.,  aerved  under  Scipio 
as  tribunes  militum  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  it.  c.  20*2 ;  was  tribune  of  the  pleb* 
201 ;  cunile  aedile  197 ;  and  praetor  196,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  193,  and  carried  on  war  again mt 
the  Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2  following  years. 
Ou  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a  triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
delivered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
Ik:  decern  Hwninibiu  and  l>cfal*is  Pmgmt.  Therm  us 
was  killed  in  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  again»t  the  Thracians.  —  2.  M .,  propraetor 
in  81,  accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Therm  us  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
lilcno,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laurels.  —  S.  Q.,  propraetor  51  and  60  in  Asia, 
a  here  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the 


ig  out  oi  tae  civu  war  ne  espoused,  tne  side 

of  Poiupey. 

Theron  (&bp*tv),  tyrant  of  Agrigentura  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  B.  c  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
11  imera  in  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Gelon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage  ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Polyxelus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevented,  and  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Theraander  (Sifxrayipot),  son  of  Polyniceo  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Kpigoni,  was  married  to 
Demonassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Tisamcnus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Telephus. 
Hi«  tomb  was  shown  at  Elaea  in  Mysia,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil  (Ac*,  ii.  261) 
enumerates  Thersander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  mention 
hi  in. 

Thersltes  (Beoefriis),  son  of  Agriua,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy.  According  to  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting  the  death  of  Peiithcsilea,  queen  of  the 
Amaxons. 

Theseus  (6»e-stfr),  the  great  legendary  hero  of 
Attica,  was  the  son  of  Acgeus,  king  of  Athens, 
mid  of  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittbeus,  king  of 
Tn>ezen.    He  was  brought  up  at  Troesen;  and 

took,  by  his  mother's 
sandals,  the  tokens 


when  he  reached  maturity,  he 
directions,  the  sword  and 


which  had  been  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceeded  to 
Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Herculea,  he  write  by 
land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  destroying  the 
robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the  countrr. 
Periphetes,  Sinis,  Phnea  the  Cromm  ronton  sow, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes  fell  before  him. 
At  Athens  he  was  immediately  recognised  bv 
Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poisoning  bitn  at  s 
banquet  to  which  he  was  invited.  By  means  rf 
the  sword  which  he  carried,  Theseus 
nised  by  Aegeus,  acknowledged  as  hi 
declared  his  successor.  The  sons  of  Paltaa,  iha> 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  attempted  to  secure  the  success  ion  by  vio- 
lence, and  declared  war ;  but,  being  betrayed  by 
the  herald  Leo*,  were  destroyed.  The  captor?  c-f 
the  Marathon  tan  bull,  which  had  long  hud  wa*t* 
the  surrounding  country,  was  the  neat  exploit  of 
Theseus.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  bis  own 
accord  as  one  of  the  7  youths,  whom  the  Athenian 
were  obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  tho . 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daugau  r 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theseus,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  sword  with  which  ho  slew  the 
Minotaur,  and  a  due  of  thread  by  which  ha  found 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  b* 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne  ;  bat 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus  absbndaaec 
her  in  tho  island  of  Naxos  on  his  way  home. 
[AuianNRj  He  was  generally  believed  to  hart 
bad  by  her  two  sons,  Otnopion  and  Staphylos.  As 
the  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  apprwebrd 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoist  the  white 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the 
expedition  ;  whereupon  Aegeus,  thinking  that  bs 
son  had  pernhed,  threw  himself  mto  the  sea. 
[ABGBU&J  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adveutnrea  of 
Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Amaxr,r» 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  to  have 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amaxons 
their  tum  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  int-» 
Athena  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  Thew* 
overcame  them  was  fought  in  the  very  ssudst  »i 
the  city.  By  Antiope  Theseus  was  said  to  h»»t 
had  a  son  named  Hippolytu*  nr  Dernnphoon, 
after  her  death  to  have  married  Phaedra  [Hi 
LYTU8,  PhardraJ.  Theseus  figures  in  almost  oil 
the  great  heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  beer 
noticed);  he  joined  in  the  Calvdonian  hunt,  aa^l 
aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  tb^ 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  a  cl»*e>  fri^u^- 
ship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and  the  La- 
pi  thai*  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the  at**i»unr? 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  wbiJ# 
she  was  quite  a  girl,  and  placed  her  at  Apo.i<W. 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.  In  return  he  aastsw^ 
Pirithous  in  bis  attempt  to  carry  off  Peraepbore 
from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  perched  i«  th» 
enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Htrculea, 
Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica,  and  earned  o£ 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus  having  informed  tit 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  (bund  [Acaaev 
miis].  Menestheus  also  endeavoured  to  incite  re* 
people  against  Theseus,  who  ou  bis  return 
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himself  unable  to  re-establish  his  authority,  and 
retired  to  Scyros,  where  he  met  with  a  treacherous 
death  at  the  hands  of  Lycomedes.    The  departed 
hero  was  believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.    In  469  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by  Cimon  in 
Scyros,  and  brought  to  Athena,  where  they  were 
defwsited  in  a  temple  (the  The  stum)  erected  in 
honour  of  the  hero.   A  considerable  part  of  this 
temple  still  remains,  forming  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honour 
of  Theseus  was  celebrated  oq  the  8th  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyanepsion. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely 
legendary  personage.    Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
the  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
•  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica, 
lie  fore  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into  12 
petty  independent  states  or  townships,  acknow- 
ledging no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a  federal 
union.     Theseus  abolished  the  separate  govern- 
ments, and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
single  commonwealth.    The  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  was  instituted  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant revolution.    Theseus  is  said  to  have  esta- 
bli»hcd  a  constitutional  government,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  powers  and 
functions.    He  is  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenian  citisens  into  the  3  classes  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Oeomori,  and  Demiurgi.    It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to, endeavour  to  separate  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  pre- 
served.  The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero 
who  fought  the  Amazons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  pouible  his  ex- 
istence might  be,  would  have  no  historical  reality. 
The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  his  coming  from 
the  Ionic  town  Troexen,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
Isthmus  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  Isthmia 
as  an  Ionic  Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might  easily 
have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Theseus. 

Thesmla  or  Thesroophdroa  (0*071/0,  &f<rfio<p6- 
pvs\,  that  is,  **  the  law- giver.*'  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Thrtmopkoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepftion. 

Thespiae  or  Thoepia  (eetrremf,  Qttnrud,  6«V- 
wf  (a,  fW<rw<a  :  Ofowicur,  0€Otuxotjj,  Thespiensis  : 
Krtmo  or  Jiimolcastro),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia 
on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  Mt  Helicon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissaean  Oulf.  Its  inhabitants 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Boeotian 
towns  in  submitting  to  Xerxes,  and  a  number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  perished  with  the  Spartans.  Their 
city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but 
was  sub*eqnently  rebuilt  In  the  Petoponnesian 
war  the  Thebans  mode  themselves  masters  of  the 
town.  At  Thespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated 
niiu-ble  statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles  who  had 
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given  it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
her  native  town.  [Praxitklks.]  From  tho 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Mnses  ore 
called  Thctpiadet,  and  Helicon  itself  is  named  the 
Thrrpia  rupe*. 

The«pi«  (6«\rri»),  the  celebrated  father  of  Greek 
tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Attica,  where 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevailed.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was 
very  simple  but  very  important.  He  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus, 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  &c  535. 
For  further  details  see  Dirt,  of  Antiq.  vaX.Trugoedia. 

Thecplui  (eAnrios),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thespiae 
in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called  Thtt- 
piadae. 

Theaprtti  (©•©rpwrof),  ■  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tb.es- 
prttln  (0eewpt*r(a)  or  Thcsprotil  (©NrrpwTff), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf  NV  wards  as  far  as  the  river  Thyamis, 
and  inland  aa  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Molossi. 
The  S.  E.  port  of  the  country  on  the  coast,  from 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  wai 
called  Cassopaea  from  the  town  Cossope,  and  is 
sometimes  reckoned  a  distinct  district.  The  Thes- 
proti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  fmra 
Thesprotus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  their  country  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  wor- 
ship. From  Thesprotia  issued  the  Thessalians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the 
Thesprotians  were  n  people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
losBians. 

Theaa&lla  (Bto<ra\ta  or  9rrraXla :  Qf<raa\6t 
or  ©tTToAoi ),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  W. 
by  Mt.  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aegoean  sen  ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Maliac  gulf  and  Mt.  Oetn,  which  separated  it 
from  Locris,  Phocts  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a  vast  plain  lying  lietwecn  the  Cambunian 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Mt  Othry*  on  the  8  , 
Mt  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mt*.  Osea  and  Pelion 
on  the  E.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.  E.  corner 
by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe,  which  separates 
Ossn  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  road  through 
which  an  invader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  W. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Peneos  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  vast 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  " 


off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden 
convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  this  valley 
asunder.  The  lake  of  Neuamu  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Ossa,  and  that  of  lioeba$  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pelion, 
are  supposed  to  have,  been  remains  of  this  vast 
lake.    In  addition  to  the  plain  already  described 
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there  were  2  other  districts  included  tinder  the 
general  name  of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia, 
being  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending 
a'ong  the  coait  of  the  Aegacan  sea  from  Tcmpe  to 
the  Pngasaean  gnlf,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mti  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  S.  of  the  coun- 
try, lying  between  Mu.  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Spercheus.  Thessaly  is  said 
to  bare  been  originally  known  by  the  names  of 
Pyrrka,  Aemonia  and  Aeolit.  The  two  former 
appellations  belong  to  mythology ;  the  Utter  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Aeolian*,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thessalians  about  60  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Thessalians  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Thesprotia  ;  but  at  what  period  their 
name  became  the  name  of  the  country  cannot  be 
determined.  It  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
only  mentions  the  several  principalities  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.  Thessaly  was  divided 
tn  very  early  times  into  4  districts  or  tetrarchies, 
a  division  which  we  still  find  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  These  districts  were  Hesti- 
aeutit,  Pelasgiotis,  ThtssaJiutis  and  Pkthiotit.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
plain ;  and  besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  4 
other  districts,  vis.  Magnttia,  Dolopia,  Oetaea,  and 
Mali*.  Thus  there  were  8  districts  altogether. 
Perrkaebia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelaegic  people 
settled  in  Heetiaeotie  and  Pelasgiotis.  [PsR- 
rhakbi.]  L  Hestiaedtil  ('Etrruuamt  or  'Ltrrt- 
s#ti»),  inhabited  by  the  Ih&aeBUu  ('Etrruuirat 
or  'EtfTiwroi),  the  N.  W.  part  of  Thessaly,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus, 
on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotis  and  on  the  &  by  Thes- 
saliotis :  the  Peneus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
have  formed  its  S.  limit— •  2.  Pelasgiotis  (I1<- 
Kaaymrts)  inhabited  by  the  Pelatgibiae  (tlthacr- 
7iwr«u),  the  E.  part  of  the  Thesaalian  plain,  whs 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Heatiaeotis,  on  the  E.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus  and  Phthiotis.  The 
name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  was  Lexis sa,  which  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
—  &  Thessaliotii  (eeo-o-oAiomi),  the  8.  W.  part 
of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  came  from 
Thesprotia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestmeotia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Dolopia  and 
Phthiotis.— 4.  Phthiotis  (♦Aiwtjj),  inhabited  by 
the  PkthiStM  (♦*•>«),  the  S.  E.  of  Theesaly, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tbessaliotis  on  the  W.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
were  Achaeans,  and  are  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Pbthiotae,  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.  —  5.  Magnesia  [Mao- 
nksxa].  — 6.  D616pla  (AoAoria),  inhabited  by 
the  ltilopcs  (A^Acnrsf),  a  small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Thesaaliotia, 
on  the  W.  by  Athamania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.  They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  as  fighting 
before  Troy,  bat  they  also  sent  deputies  to  the 
Aiophictyonk  assembly.  —  7.  Oetaea  (O/tow), 


inhabited  by  the  Oetaei  (Oirtuoi)  and  Jensn 
{Mpwms\  a  district  in  the  upper  valley  *f  u> 
Spercheus,  lying  between  Mis.  Othryi  *:>!  0*a, 
and  bounded  ou  the  N.  by  Dolopia,  oa  the  S.W 
Phocia,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mali*.— 1  lib 
[Malm].— History  of  Tkrtsalg.  The  Tbeisslaa, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  a  Thesprotua  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  »ii  » 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  isnW 
the  W.  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  caM 
Thesuiliotis,  and  drove  oat  or  reduced  to  tbs 
condition  of  Penestae  or  bond*njcn  the  aadeit 
Aeolian  inbabitanU.    The  Thessalians  afternrti 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  no  | 
polling  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetos,  Achaean  Phthi- 
otae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  authority  sad  pay 
them  tribute.    The  population  of  Thessaly,  thtn- 
fore,  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconics,  of  3  data*: 
classes.  1 .  The  Penestae,  whose  condition  n»  < 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Helots.   2.  The  sabwt 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Perioeri  of  Lscoort. 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  ha<i  i  " 
•hare  in  the  public  administration,  and  »W 
lands  were  culuvated  by  the  Penestae, 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  bat  the  kieg*T 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early  tnm. 
and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities  Uti" 
oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in  the  LaiA 
of  a  few  great  families  descended  from  theascs*t 
kings.    Of  these  two  of  the  most  powerfal  «* 
the  Alenadae  and  the  Scopadae,  the  ktmt  d 
whom  ruled  at  Lari*«a,  and  the  latter  st  Crsw* 
or  Crannon.    These  nobles  hud  vast  estate!  Ac- 
tivated by  the  Penestae;  they  were  celeb***1 
for  their  hospitality  and  princely  mode  of 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.   At  sa  enh; 
period  the  Thessalians  were  united  into  a 
federate  body.    F-ach  of  the  4  districts  into 
the  country  was  divided  probably  regulated  to 
affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  council ;  *»* 
when  occasion  required,  a  chief  magutratc  *« 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagtu  {Ttcfit),  w*** 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  4  disuira. 
Hie  command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of » 
civil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  nppcw'f ' 
only  in  case  of  war.    We  do  not  know  the  era** 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  time  for  vhica 
he  held  his  office  ;  probably  neither  was  prvc* } 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstance*  cf  d* 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individual  Thia 
confederacy,  however,  was  not  of  much  prvue 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appear*  u 
have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  noble*  as » 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their  p»*re 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  much  import*** 
in  Grecian  history.    They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they 
cised  no  important  influence  on  Grecian  a&-"» 
till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  ***• 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  aristocratic*! 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  who  hs*1 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherae,  efrrv.: 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  great  ariitocrat)^ 
families,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  p***? 
over  all  Thessaly.    His  ambitions  scheme* 
realized  by  Jason  the  successor,  and  probslf' 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused  himself  take 
elected  Tagna  about  b.  c.  374.    While  be 
the  whole  of  Thesaaly  was  united  aa  one  p°Ut*»- 
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power,  and  he  began  to  aim  at  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  when  he  was  assassinated  in 
370.  The  office  of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under 
his  successors,  Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Tisiphon  and  Lycophron ;  but  at  length  the  old 
ariatocratical  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycophron  of 
his  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  govern- 
ment in  the  different  towns.  The  country,  how- 
ever, only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few  years  Inter 
(344)  Philip  made  it  completely  subject  to  Mace- 
donia, by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4  divisions  of 
the  country  governors  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
probably  members  of  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  had  now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals. 
From  this  time  Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the 
victory  of  T.  Flamininus  at  Cynoscepluilae  in  197 
again  gave  them  a  semblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans 

Thessalonlca  (GtaaakorUri),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine,  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cassander  along  with  Olympias 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  u.  c  317;  and  Cas- 
sander embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by 
marrying  her.  By  Cassander  she  became  the 
mother  of  3  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander ;  and  her  husband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  Thessalonica, 
which  he  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thermo.  [See  below.]  After  the  death  of  Cas- 
sander, Thessalonica  was  put  to  death  by  ber  son 
Antipater,  295. 

Thessalonica  (&«affa\ovUr),  nl&o  QtatTakori- 
Ktta  :  e«nroAoriKf  is :  Suloniki),  more  anciently 
Thorma  i&tpfxr):  Qtppaios\  an  ancient  city  in 
Macedonia,  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Thermn 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.c.  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Cassander,  who  collected  in  this  place  the 
inhabitants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  o.  c. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  TheNsalonica, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Ginat.  From  this  time  it 
became  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Its  harbour 
was  well  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Acgaean  ;  and  under  the 
Romans  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  Via  Egnatio,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece  to  Byzantium  and  the  East  It  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  A.  D.  53  ;  and 
obout  2  years  afterwards  he  addressed  from  Corinth 
2  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ;  and  at  a  biter  time 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca- 
pital, of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodosius,  in  consequence 
of  a  riot  in  which  some  of  the  Roman  officers  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  populace.  [Tmooosiua.] 

TheaBalus  (e*o'aa\6i).  L  A  Greek  physician, 
son  of  Hippocrates,  pjsed  some  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  k-iig  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
B.C  413—399.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  sect  of  the  Dogmatic!,  and  is  several  times 
highly  praised  by  Galen,  who  colls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  which  he  might  have 
compiled  from  notes  left  by  his  father.  — 2.  Also 
a  Greek  physician,  was  a  native  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Nem,  a.  D.  54 — 68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works  ;  and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  Pliny's 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors ;  he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science  ;  and  boasted  that  he 
could  himself  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  6  months. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant. 

Thestlu*  (&4vTu»t\  son  of  Ares  and  Demon  ice 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pl«*uron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphklus,  Euippus, 
Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  Ily- 
permnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same  in  all  tra- 
ditions, some  calling  her  Lycippe  or  Lnophonte, 
a  daughter  of  Plcnmn,  and  others  Dcidamla.  The 
patronymic  Thestlades  is  given  to  his  grandson 
Meleager,  as  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Thostlas,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Thestor  (e4er»p),  son  of  Idraon  and  Laothoe, 
and  father  of  Calchos,  Theoclymenus,  Lcncippe, 
and  Theonoc'.  The  patronymic  Thestorldes  is 
frequently  given  to  his  son  Calchos. 

ThStis  (€»«ti»X  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ncreus 
|  and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As  a  marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her  father  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented 
her  with  a  golden  urn.  When  Hephaestus  wns 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
marriage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  band  ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that  Thetis 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hero ;  and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself,  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a  mortal. 
Chiron  then  informed  his  friend  Peleus  how  he 
might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping 
from  Peleus,  but  the  latter  instructed  by  Chiron 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her 
proper  form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  was  honoured  .with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Eris  or  Dis- 
cord, who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her- 
self by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods  the 
apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 
[Paris.]    After  Thetis  had  become  the  mother  of 
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Achilles,  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  tenderctt 
care  and  love.  [Achillkb.] 

Theupolis  (6«oviroAit),  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its  emi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Theupr&sdpon  (6«ov  wp6otncov%  L  e.  the  fact 
of  a  god  :  Ras-csh-Shukrh  ;  Arab.  Wcjeh-cl-Khiar, 
i.  e.  a  face  of  ttonc\  a  lofty  rugged  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Phocnice,  between  Tripolis  and  fiyb- 
lus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Lebanon,  and  running  far 
out  to  sea.  Some  travellers  have  fancied  that  they 
can  trace  in  its  side-view  that  resemblance  to  a 
humnn  profile  which  its  name  implies. 

Theveste  (0«ov#Vrn :  T«be*sa%  Ru.),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Byxaccna,  at  the  centre  of  several  road*. 
It  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Among  its  recently  discovered  ruins  are 
a  fine  triumphal  arch,  and  the  old  walls  of  the  city, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  large  enough  to  have  con- 
tained 40.000  inhabitant*. 

Thla  (&«'a),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  one 
of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hyperion  the 
mother  of  Helios,  Ens,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was 
regarded  as  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
ceeded. 

Th.il  saphata  (prob.  Tell  Afady  between  Mosul 
and  Sinjtr),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 

Tigris. 

Thilutha,  a  fort  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify  it  with 
Olabtts,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called  Zobia  or 
JuImi  in  about  34°  N.  lat. 

Tbinae  or  Thlna  (OlVeu,  &*v*\  a  chief  city  of 
the  Sina  k,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  E.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  E.  coast  of  China,  others  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Cochin  China, 

Thlodamas  (e<ioS6>as),  father  of  Hylaa,  and 
king  of  the  Dryopes. 

This  (Bis :  ©«rinjj),  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thinitcs  Noinos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
cither  the  place  as  Auvnrs  (No.  2.),  or  was 
so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  Abydus. 

Tbiabe  (0fo-ffi)),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin- 
ing  houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parenu  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
they  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and  while  she  was 
waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a  lioness  which 
had  ju>t  torn  to  nieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
ramus arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covered 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  made  away  with  himself  under  a  mul- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  was  as 
red  an  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

Thisbe,  afterwards  Thisbae  (QitrSr),  elriat : 
GioGdiot,  0urS tvs :  Kakona),  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  famed  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeons,  which  are  still  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakotia. 

Thlsoa  (e#«rda  :  Bfio-arfrnf),  a  town  in  Arcadia 
on  Mt.  Lycaeus,  called  after  a  nymph  of  the  samo 
name. 


THRACIA. 

Thmuis  (6/iouis :  TmaU, Ra,  near  Jkfaavnti ; 
a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  on  the  E. 
of  the  Mendcsian  mouth  of  the  Nik.  It  «s  i 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  SIVmb 
(the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  symbol  of  »r»:; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  word  Tbmui* lip.- 
fies  goat.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Nax 
Thmuttes,  which  was  afterwards  united  was  6* 
Mendesian  Nomoa. 

Thoantea,  a  surname  of  the  Tsoriao  Artea*. 
derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 

Thoas  (9Ait).  1.  Son  of  Andraemon  sad  Oar;', 
was  king  of  Calydon  and  Plcuxon,  in  Aetata,  t-i 
sailed  with  40  ships  against  Troy.  —  I.  S*rf 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  king  of  Lemiiw, 
married  to  Myrina,  by  whom  he  became  lit  k>< 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Sicinus.  When  the  Lmi-u 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hyp; .^'i 
saved  her  father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  Afw 
wards,  however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  d~ 
women,  and  killed  ;  or,  according  to  other  e- 
counts,  he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  isa»i  ■■ 
Oenoe  near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  ol  <: 
Sicinus.  The  patronymic  Thoantias  is  pxn  '-' 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.— i  S-c 
Borysthcnes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  who*  » 
minions  Iphigcnia  was  carried  by  Artcnu,  *^ 
she  was  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

Thomas  Magister,  a  rhetorician  and  pz- 
roarian,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1310.  He  » 
a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  at  the  - 
the  emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  I,  **** ,J 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  (MagitUr  (tfo**- 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  (C'A»i»-fc<;»tyii/);  t*1 :: 
afterwards  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  h?  * 
sumed  the  name  of  Thcodulus,  and  devoted  kr_- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  ssth'A 
His  chief  work,  which  has  come  down  U>  m,  *l 
Lexicon  of  Attic  Words  (aardt  'AA<J>d*V «' 
tm*>  'ArTixav  'ExAoyai),  compiled  from  the  ^ 
of  the  elder  grammarians,  6ucli  as  Phrp*-U 
Ammonias,  Herod ian,  and  Moeris.  -The  ««i 
some  value  on  account  of  its  containing  mstk  ^ 
the  elder  grammarians,  which  would  otberv.* 
have  been  lost ;  but,  when  Thomas  desert*  ** 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  most  seriooi  tc** 
The  best  edition  is  by  Ritacbl,  Halu  Sw- 1 
1832,  8vo. 

ThSrleu  (edotiroT  or  Gopiirit:  t>«pun«.  ftv 
tctvt  :  Theriko)  one  of  the  12  ancient  to*t*  5 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a  demos  belonginfi  * '"' 
tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on  the  S.  E.  ' 
little  above  Sunium,  and  was  fortified  tj  * 
Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelopw*^* 
war.  There  are  still  extensive  renui&i  * 
ancient  town. 

Thornax  (eopra|:  Pavlalht),  a  moantsb" 
Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  which  stood 
hruted  temple  of  Apollo. 

Thospltes  Lacus  (e«<nrini  a.'^t»: 
a  Like  iu  Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  I> 
gris  flows.    The  lake,  and  the  surrounding 
also  called  Thospttis,  were  both  named  frwn  »  ^ 
Thospia  (e«Mnr(a)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Thracla  (e^icw,  Ion.  Bprjicn,  efnfbrs, 
Qpd',  pi.  idp^ittty  Ion.  6piJ{  and  6/nji(,  pL 
0/^"*«  :  Tbrax,  pi.  Thraces),  was  in  earbrf^ 
the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bofl»dfu ' 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the 
and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  E.  by  the  PontiuEs**-1 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Stryw»  ^ 
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E.-mott  of  the  Illyrian  tribes.    It  vu  divided  into 
2  pnrU  by  Mt  Hacmus  (the  Balkan),,  running 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  separating  the  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  riven  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.    Two  extensive  mountain  ranges  branch 
off  from  the  S.  tide  of  Mt  Haentus  ;  one  running 
S.  E.  toward*  Constantinople  ;  and  the  other  called 
Rhodope,  E.  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  running 
in  a  S.  E.-ly  direction  near  the  river  Nestus.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  there  are  many  plains, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the  largest  river 
in  Thrace.     At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace  was 
applied  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  country.  The 
district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  was 
added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  was  usually 
called  Macedonia  A djecta.  [Macedonia.]  Under 
Augustus  the  part  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Haemns 
was  made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  [Mokria]  ;  but  the  district  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been  pre- 
viously restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  accordingly  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Nestus,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia,  on  the  N.  by  Mt  Haemus, 
which  divided  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Eu sine,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontis  and  Ae- 
gaean. —  Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peopled 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thncydides  by  a 
vast  number  of  different  tribes  ;  but  their  customs 
and  character  were  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Herodotus  says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thra- 
cians  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irresistible, 
lie  describes  them  as  a  savage,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave  and  warlike. 
According  to  his  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers,  the  Thracian  chiefs  sold  their  chil- 
dren for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant  ;  they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honourable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  cups  were  notorious 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hor.  Varm.  i.  27.)  | 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  assi-  I 
mi  la  ted  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis :  the 
great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus 
was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mt  Rhodope.  I 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  some  degree 
of  civilisation,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  co- 
lonies which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ;  but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained  I 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  to  • 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.    In  earlier  times, 
however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  among  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  are  all  represented  as  coming  from 
Thrace.    Eumolpus,  likewise,  who  founded  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.    We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  part*  of  southern  Greece :  thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.    They  were  also  spread  over  a  part 
of  Asia :  the  Thyniansand  Bithynians,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  the  great  I 
Thracian  race.    Even  Xenophon  speaks  of  Thrace  | 
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in  Asia,  which  extended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  as  far  as  lleraclea.  —  The  principal 
Greek  colonies  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the 
Strymon  and  going  E.- wards,  were  Amphipolm, 
at  the1  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ;  Abdkra,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Nestus  ;  Die  aba  or  Dicaepolis,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ;  Maronba  itself,  colonised 
by  the  Chians  ;  Strtmb,  a  colony  of  the  Thasions  ; 
Mrsbmbria,  founded  by  the  Samothracians  ;  and 
Abnos,  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus.   The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was  probably 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades  to  the 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens. 
[Chbrsonrru&J    On  the  Propontis  the  2  chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pbrintiivs  and 
Sblymbria  ;  and  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Byzantium.    There  were 
only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ;  the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apollonia,  Odbs8us,Callati8,Tomi,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment  and  I  stria, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube.  —  The  Thracians 
are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostris,  king 
of  Egypt  and  subsequently  to  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  ;  but  the  first  really 
historical  fact  respecting  them  is  their  subjugation 
by  Megabaziis,  the  general  of  Darius.    After  the 
Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Thracians  recovered  their  independence ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  all  the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  Si  takes,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.    In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  429),  Sitalces,  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a  vast  army  of  150,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.    Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes, 
who  during  a  long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
previously  attained,  so  that  his  regular  revenues 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  400  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a  nearly  equal  amount  After 
the  death  of  Seuthes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a  little  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  wc  find  his  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parts  ;  and  when  Xenophon,  with  the 
remains  of  the  10,000  Groeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to 
him  for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.    It  subsequently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued  to  be 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Macedonian  monarch*,  liven 
under  the  Romans  Thrace  was  for  a  long  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  chiefs  ;  and  we  do  not  know  at 
what  period  it  was  made  into  a  Roman  province. 

P.  Tbxasea  Paetus.  a  distinguished  Roman 
senator,  and  Stoic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patavimn  and  was  probably 
born  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  ap- 
pears at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  inado 
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the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  Account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her  husband  Caecina 
how  to  die ;  and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later  period  be 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Helridius 
Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father-in-law.  After  incurring  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  a.  d.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Barea  Soranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  panegyric 
of  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Thrasybulus  (epeunHouXor).  L  Tyrant  of 
.Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
A  ly  at  tea,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimntcly 
connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  story  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  advice  to 
Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  Pbrianbkb.—  2.  A  cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  xealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  B.C.  411.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  ;  but  from  this 
time  tie  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  nt  Athens  he  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
were  perpetrating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he 
collected  a  small  band,  and  seized  the  fortress  of 
Phyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  390  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus.— 3.  Brother  of 
Oelon  and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hieron  in  the  government,  b.c. 467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  tho  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

Thraaydaeua  (epoiruocuor),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentutn,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  b.  c. 
47*2.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated 
by  Hieron  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Agrigentincs 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

Thrasyllus  or  Thrasylus  (OpdVuXXoi,  Bpd- 
ev\ot).  L  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
in  B.  c  411.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusac,  and  was  among  the  6 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death,  406.  —  2.  A  celebrated  astrologer  at 
Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  became  acquainted 
during  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
a.  d.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  persons  whom 
Tiberius  would  otherwise  have  put  to  death,  by 
falsely  predicting  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 
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emperor  would  live  ten  years  longer.  TV  «a  <i 
this  Thrasyllus  succeeded  to  his  father's  ikill  u»i 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nn^ 

Thrasyinachus  ( &paavpax°^>  a  tini'.vr -itii' 
cedoa,  whs  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  earitej*  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric  He  was  a  ww 
porary  of  Gorgias.  lie  is  introduced  by  Paw  ** 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Pol  it  is,  and  u  rcftf*: 
to  several  times  in  the  Phaedrus. 

Thrasymedes  (0po<rw^8wt),  son  of  u*  Pvfc: 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  bit  iaii*r  - 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  *v- 
him  to  Pylos. 

Thraaymenus.  [Trammbkuk.] 

Thronlum  (Bpovtov :  BpoViot,  Spmtit:  k- 
mom),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicwi". 
on  the  river  Bongrius,  at  a  short  distinct  fan  ti- 
sea,  with  a  harbour  upon  the  coast 

Thucydldea  (&ovk  viSift).    L  An  Aisewa 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece,  son  of  Meb^ 
After  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  b.  c  449,  Tbsctisi* 
became  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroughly  orgsoisfi 
opposition  to  Pericles.    He  was  ostnci*ni  i>  *«v 
thus  leaving  the  undisputed  political  ascends; 
to  Periclea.    He  left  2  sons,  Melesiss  sod  >> 
phanus  ;  and  a  son  of  the  former  of  these,  pw; 
Thucydides  after  his  grandfather,  was  s  pep-' 
Socrates.  — 2.  The  great  Athenian  hiswms. ' 
the  demus  Halimus,  was  the  son  of  0k*u  1 
Orolus  and  Hegesipyle.    He  is  said  to  have  We 
connected  with  the  family  of  Ciroon:  sod  ,! 
know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  .VsnA* 
married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  s  flu*-* 
king  called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  thrift** 
of  Cimon  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  n*> 
probability  that  the  mother  of  Thueydtfei  •* ' 
granddaughter  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesipyie. 
cording  to  a  statement  of  Pamphila  [Paxtb^- 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  cssjsw^ 
ment  of  the  Peloponncsian  war  or  b.  c  431-  & 
accordingly  he  was  born  in  47 1 .   There  » » 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  Hi*" 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  the  as^mbled  Gr«v 
and  Suidas  add6  that  Thucydides,  then  sWa.** 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  s  P**^* 
his  own  future  historical  distinction.  Bst 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  njedd  *  > 
fable.    Thucydides  is  «iid  to  have  been  ia*** 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  phikespsj  f. 
Anaxagoras;  but  whether  these  statement*  w 1 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.   It  a  ff!"'1' 
however,  that  being  an  Athenian,  of  a  good  • 
and  living  in  a  city  which  was  the  centre- «ffr^ 
civilisation,  he  must  have  had  the  best  p**  ' 
education:  that  he  was  n  man  of  grest  sbilxi <* 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  clesrrr*** 
He  informs  us  that  he  possessed  gold  minus  io1-* 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  aisw 1 
Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  p** 
influence  among  those  in  that  part  of  Ti^" 
This  property,  according  to  seme  account*,  h?  !> 
from  his  ancestors :  according  to  other  sto*84*  ' 
married  a  rieh  woman  of  Scaptesyle,  and  ff*_* 
them  as  a  portion  with  her.  Thocydidei 
son,  called  Timotheus ;  and  a  daughter 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  «' *- 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Ts«f?^ 
(ii.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  sunVrcd  tr«» 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  r*  r\ 
recovered.    Wc  have  no  trustworthy  enld*  - 
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Thucydides  having  distinguished  himself  as  nn 
orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  that 
he  has  inserted  in  hia  history,    lie  wa*,  however, 
employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7  ships,  at 
Thasus,  B.C.  424,  when  Euclea,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against 
Brasilia*,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Brasidat,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a  superior  force, 
offered  favourable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re* 
sistance.     Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered ;  and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydides  became  an 
exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punishment; 
for  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athenians,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
pular suspicion  against  him.    There  are  various 
untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  his  places  of  resi- 
dence during  his  exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was 
under  Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  during  his 
exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  places  which  were  under  Pelo- 
ponnesian  influence  (v.  26) ;  and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities ;  and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw 
some  parts  of  southern  Italy.    Thucydides  says 
that  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  as  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  403, 
about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  return  ;  but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.    There  is  a  general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
that  he  came  to  a  violent  end.    His  death  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  401.    Tbo  time  when  he 
composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting materials  all  through  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  (i.  2*2),  and  of  course  he  would 
register  them  as  he  got  them    Plutarch  says  that 
he  wrote  the  work  in  Tbrace ;  but  the  work  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  was  certainly  not 
fiuisbed  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  8th  and  last  book  of  Thucydides, 
which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of 
the  war  (4 1 1 X    It  differs  from  all  the  other  books 
in  containing  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of 
composition.    Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics 
supposed  that  the  8th  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
dides: some  attributed  it  to  bis  daughter,  and 
some  to  Xenopbon  or  Theopompus,  because  both 
of  them  continued  the  history.    The  words  with 
which  Xenopbon's  Helltnica  commence  M 
Toira)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
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h»  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  :  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and  besides, 
both  the  style  of  the  8ih  book  is  different  from 
that  of  Xenopbon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers 
and  winters,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
hia  first  7  books,  is  continued  in  the  8th,  but  is 
not  observed  by  Xenopbon.  The  rhetorical  style 
of  Theopompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the 
author  twice  (viii.  6,  60) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
be  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the 
same  care  as  the  first  7  books.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he 
wrote  the  first  2  books  of  his  Hellenic^  or  the  part 
which  now  ends  with  the  2nd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
bonk,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii.  1 ).  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  the  1  st  is 
introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  war:  the  real  causes 
were,  he  soys,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian  power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted  (c.  89 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Athens ; 
a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little 
regard  to  chronology,  as  by  Hellanicus  in  his  Attic 
history  (c,  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  war ;  but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c  128 — 134),  and  the 
exile  of  Themistoclcs  (c  135- — 138).  He  concludes 
the  book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  observed, 
begins  with  the  2nd  book.  A  history  which  treats 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides, by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
facts  by  persona*,  inquiry.  In  modern  times  facts 
are  made  known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ; 
and  the  printed  records  of  the  time,  newspapers 
and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many 
facts  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
careless  way  in  which  facts  are  now  reported  and 
recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare 
with  such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which 
he  was  contemporary,  iu  which  he  took  a  share  as 
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a  commander,  the  opportunities  which  his  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  hare  of  any  period  in  modem 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  his  strict  attention 
to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
J I  is  narrative  is  brief  and  concise:  it  generally 
contains  twre  facts  expressed  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facta,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  im- 
portance, and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost 
him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 
Such  a  principle  of  historical  composition  is  the 
evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume 
of  moderate  size;  many  a  modern  writer  would 
have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  con- 
tain much  in  little  compass.  lie  seldom  makes 
reilcctions  in  the  course  of  his  narrative :  occa- 
sionally he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral 
observations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral  character 
of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  arc  political  essays, 
or  material!  for  them ;  they  are  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered 
as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  said,  for  be  heard  some  speeches  delivered 
(i.  22).  His  opportunities,  bis  talents,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  subject,  all  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival.  H is  pictures  are  sometimes  striking 
and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incom- 
parable history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  iu  melancholy  termination.  A  man 
who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
his  mind  ;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that 
all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a  meauing, 
and  have  a  meaning  :  none  of  them  arc  idle.  Yet 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ;  and  probably 
he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to 
seize.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  arc  by 
Itekkcr,  Berlin,  1821,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  by  Poppo, 
Leipzig,  10  vols.  3vo.,  1021 — 1838,  of  which  two 
minims  arc  filled  with  prolegomena;  by  Ilaack, 
with  selections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short 
imics,  Leipzig,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  by  Goller,  2 
v.-ls.  Uvo.,  Leipzig,  1826;  and  by  Arnold,  S  vols. 
Uvo.,  Oxford,  1830—1835. 

Thule  (BovA»i),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the  celebrated  Greek  navi- 
pator  of  Massilia,  wbo  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Britain  and  Thule,  of  which  he  gave  a  descrip- 
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tion  in  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  subsequent 
writers,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  tak-n 
their  accounts  from  that  of  Pytheas.  According 
to  Pytheas,  Thule  was  a  six  days'  sail  from 
Britain  ;  and  the  day  and  night  there  were  rarh 
6  months  long.  He  further  stated  that  in  Tbule 
and  those  distant  parts  there  was  neither  earth, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  aU  these,  like 
to  the  moll  a  sea,  in  which  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
and  every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  which 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  eeo. 
Many  modern  writers  suppose  the  Tbule  of  Py- 
theas to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  the 
and  should  probably  be  identified  with  the  largest 
of  the  Shetland  islands. 

Thfirii,  more  rarely  Thttrlum  (BoiJpu*,  Baw- 
piov;  BW/hoi,  BovprnSs,  Tbiurius,  Thurinus :  Terra 
uuuva\  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  founded  a.c-  443, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  b-ui 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  years  before.  [  Sy- 
baris.] It  was  built  by  the  remains  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonists  from  all 
[wins  of  Greece,  but  especially  from  Athens. 
Among  these  colonists  were  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator  Lysias,  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  was  only  a  youth  at  the  time  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Athens.  The  new  city, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  power  an<l 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important 
Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  1 4,000 
foot  soldiers  and  1 000  horse  into  the  field  against 
the  Lucanians.  In  the  Saranite  wars  Thiini 
received  a  Roman  garrison  ;  but  it  revolted  to 
Iiannilal  in  the  2nd  Punk  war.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general,  however,  at  a  later  time,  not  trust- 
ing the  Thurians  plundered  the  town,  and  removed 
3500  of  iU  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Romans 
subsequently  sent  a  Latin  colony  to  Thnrii,  and 
changed  its  name  into  Copiae  ;  but  it  continued  ta 
retain  its  original  name,  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  as  a  municipium. 

Thyami*  (Bbajut:  A'u/anta),  a  river  in  Epim*. 
forming  the  boundary  between  Thesprotia  and 
the  district  of  Cestryna,  and  flo  wing  into  the  sea 
opposite  Corcyra  and  near  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name. 

Thyades.  [Thyia.] 

Thyamus  (Bvajsos),  a  mountain  in  Acam.-v.nia, 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochium. 

Thyestes  (Bv<Vtt)»),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  was  the  brother  of  A  trans  and  the  father 
of  Aegisthus.  His  story  is  given  under  Amcrc 
and  Aboisthu*. 

Thyi*  (BvJa),  a  daughter  of  Castalius  or  Ce- 
phisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Drl- 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have' 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  celebrate! 
orgies  in  his  honour.  From  her  the  Attic  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mt,  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the 
Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades, 
received  themselves  the  name  of  ThyiAdea  or 
Thyades.  This  word,  however,  comes  from  dw, 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thymbra  (B^tyif).  L  A  city  of  the  Tread, 
N.  of  I  bum  Vctus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Tiiymorius,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epithet 
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Thymbraeus.    The  surrounding  plain  still  bears  ] 
the  same  name.  —2.  A  wooded  district  in  Phrygia, 
no  doubt  connected  with  Tiiymbrium. 

Thjrmbrfa  (Svfxepia\  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Maeandcr,  4  stadia  E.  of  My  us,  with  a  Cha- 
roniitm,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mephitic  vapour. 

Thymbrium  (BvpLtpiw :  Thymbriani),  a  small  | 
town  of  Phrygia,  10  parasangs  W.  of  Tyriaeum, 
with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xen.  Anab. 

1.  2.). 

Tnymbriua  (evfi€ptot ;  Thimbrtk),  a  river  of 
the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scaraander.  At  the 
present  day,  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hellespont ; 
and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some  doubt  whether 
the  Tkimbrek  is  the  ancient  river.  . 

ThymSle,  a  celebrated  mi  ma  or  female  actress 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  she  was  a 
great  favourite.  She  frequently  acted  along  with 
Latinus. 

Thymoetes  (&u^olrtjs),  one  of  the  elders  of 
Troy.  A  soothsayer  had  predicted,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  a  boy  should  be  bom,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was  born 
to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thymoetes.  Priam 
ordered  Munippus  and  his  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed.  Hence  Virgil  (Atn.  ii.  31)  represents 
Aeneas  saying,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Thy- 
moetes  advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the  wooden 
hors*  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himself. 

Thyni  (9wol),  a  Thracian  people,  whose  origi- 
nal abodes  were  near  Solmydcssus,  but  who  after- 
wards  passed  over  into  Bithynia. 

Thynla  (Bwia).  L  The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace.  — 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynia.«-»3. 
[Thvkias]. 

Thynlas  or  Thynla  (0i/»'iar,  Quvla).  L  {ln- 
«<iu),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  N.  W. 
of  Snlmydessus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  — 

2.  (Kirpe),  a  small  island  of  the  Euxine,  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynin,  near  the  Prom.  Calpe,  also 
called  Apollonia  and  Daphnusa. 

Thydne  (QvwrTi),  the  name  of  Scmele,  under 
which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortals.  Hence  Diony- 
sus is  also  called  Thyoneuj.  Both  names  aro 
formed  from  dvuf,  **  to  be  inspired." 

Thyrea  (Svpta,  Ion.  0up«n:  &vptdrris\  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  borders 
of  Lacouia  and  Argolis,  was  situated  upon  a  height 
on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  8  in  US  Thy- 
reateg  (8vpcdVi)r  k6\*o*).  It  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thyrea  that  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  the  300  Spartans  and  300  Argives. 
The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called  ThyreatiB 

(01'pCMTiT). 

Thyadrus,  Tiedrui,  or  Tusdnxs  (ewi/w't : 
El-Jemm,  Ru.),  a  large  fortified  city  of  Byaacena, 
N.W.  of  the  promontory  Brachodes  {Rat  Kapou 
diah).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Gordian  assumed  the 
purple. 

Thyssagetae  (8wnrtry*'Tai),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Palus 
Macotis. 

ThysBOS  (Oiaaot  or  &vaa6t\  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  peninsula  of  Acta. 

TiarantUB,  a  river  of  Scythia  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

Tibareni  or  Tibari  (TiCapW,  Teapot),  a  quiet 
nuricultural  people  ou  the  N.  coast  of  Pontus,  E. 
of  the  river  Iris. 
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Tiberias.  1.  (TtStpidt:  Ttftpttfa),  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Near 
it  were  the  warm  baths  of  Emmans.— 2.  (Tt- 
€*piat,  \tftP7i  i}  TieVfow),  or  Gennesaret  (rtvmi- 
(raptr,  v$a>p  Y*vmr)(T&p%  if  TtvvrftraplTit),  also  the 
8ea  of  Galileo  Sakcuraa  TTjt  raAcAafas),  in  the 
O.  T.  Chinnereth  {Bohr  Tubariyck),  the  2nd  of 
the  3  lakes  in  Palestine,  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Jordan.  [JoRDANia.J  Its  length  is  11  or 
12  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6. 
It  lies  deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  sur- 
face is  750  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  its  shores  were 
covered  with  populous  villages,  but  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Its  E.  coast  belonged 
to  the  districts  of  Decapolis  and  Gaulonitis. 

Tibcrinus,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capctus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and  of 
which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

Tiberiopfilifl  (TigTjpiotfroAn),  a  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

Tiberis  alsoTibris,  Tybris,  ThybriB,  Amnis  Ti- 
berinu*  or  simply  Tiberfnua  ( 7V6rr  or  Tcvere\  the 
chief  river  in  central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
All/ttla,  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tiberis 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Albula  was  the  Latin  and  Tiberis  the  Etruscan 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs 
of  limpid  water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifernum, 
and  flows  in  a  S.  W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabincs,  and 
Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles  it  receives 
the  Nar  (AVra),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this 
river  its  ngular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles 
above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (Tererone), 
and  from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable 
importance.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
is  about  300  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet 
deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.  Carm*  i.  2.)  At  Roma 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins ;  and 
at  1 8  miles  from  the  city,  and  about  4  miles  from 
the  coast,  it  divides  into  2  arms,  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  called  Insula 
Sacra  {/sola  Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river 
runs  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch, 
the  right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbour  of  the  city  under  the 
name  of  Port  us  Romanus%  Parfu*  Augusti,QT  simply 
Porlus.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it 
is  frequently  called  by  the  Roman  poets  fluvus 
Tiberis.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of 
Tyrrhemu,  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  during 
the  whole  of  its  course,  and  of  Lydius,  because  ths 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lydiun  origin. 

Tiberias.   1.  Emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  14—37. 
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Hi*  full  name  wu  Tiberius  Claudius  Nkro 
Caksar.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius  Nero 
and  of  Livia,  and  waa  born  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, b»  c.  42,  before  his  mother  married  Augustus. 
Tiberius  was  tall  and  strongly  made,  and  his  health 
was  very  good.  His  face  was  handsome,  and  his 
eyes  were  large.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  His  master  in  rhetoric  was  Theodorus 
of  Gadara.  Though  not  without  military  courage, 
as  his  life  shows,  he  had  a  great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper ; 
and  these  qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities  in 
every  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could  sug- 
gest :  lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers.  He 
affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  externals.  He 
waa  the  prince  of  hypocrites  ;  and  the  events  of 
his  reign  are  Kttle  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detcatable  character.  In  B.  c  11,  Augustus  com- 
pelled Tilierius,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
his  wife  Vipaania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julia, 
the  widow  of  A  grip  pa,  and  the  emperor's  daughter, 
with  whom  Tiberius  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still 
closer  contact  with  the  imperial  family  ;  but  as 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grand  sous  of  Augustus, 
were  still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  ho  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
store Tigrnnes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  Horace  addressed  one  of 
hia  epistles  to  Julius  Floras  (i.  12),  who  was  serv- 
ing under  Tiberius.  In  15,  Drusus  and  his  brother 
Tiberius  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Ilhaeti, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  2  brothers  were  sung  by 
Horace  (Girt*,  iv.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberius  was 
consul  with  P.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  II,  while 
his  brother  Drusus  was  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Tiberius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died 
in  9,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Ou  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Drusus,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Tiberius  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  7  he  was  consul  a  second  time.  In  6 
he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  5  years,  but 
during  this  year  he  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhode*,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
years.  Tacitus  says  that  his  chief  reason  for  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  get  away  from  his  wife,  who 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whose  liceutious 
life  was  no  secret  to  her  husband  ;  probably,  too, 
he  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
sous  of  Augustus  were  attaining  years  of  maturity, 
for  there  was  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberius.  He  returned  to  Rome  a.  D.  2.  He  was 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for 
his  wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (b.  c.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  «f  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2)  and  C. 
Cucsar  (a.  d.  4),  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  required  Tiberius  to 
adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus, 
though  Tiberius  had  a  son  Drusus  by  his  wife 
Vipaania.  From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of- 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome  several 
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times.  He  was  sent  into  Germany  A.  d.  4.  H« 
reduced  all  Illyricum  to  subjection  a.  a  9  ;  and  in 
a.  d.  12  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rene 
for  his  German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus  at  Nola,  on  the  19th  of  Anfwt, 
A.  v.  14,  Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Wyri- 
cum,  was  immediately  summoned  home  bj  bu 
mother  Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  with- 
out any  opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a  gnat 
reluctance.  He  began  bis  reign  by  putting  to 
death  Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving  granJ^:i 
of  Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  dow 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  late  emperw. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  began 
to  exercise  hU  craft.  He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  tnau- 
ferred  it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among  the  legioat  in 
Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by  Drusus,  the  mi 
of  Tiberius.  The  armies  on  the  Rhine  under  Gef- 
manic  us  showed  a  disposition  to  reject  Tiberan, 
and  if  Germanicus  had  been  inclined  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  a  campaign,  he  might  have  had  the  usi* 
ance  of  the  German  armies  against  his  uncle.  Bat 
Germanicus  restored  discipline  to  the  army  byba 
firmness,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  or* 
emperor.  The  first  year  of  hia  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re- 
moved from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.  The  death 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  a.  d.  19,  relieved 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  ike 
throne  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibenw. 
From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge  with 
leas  reatraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and  imiiJ 
distinguished  senntors  were  soon  put  to  death  os 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor  (/seat 
majrslas).  Notwithstanding  hia  supicwaAiutu.*'. 
Tiberius  gave  his  complete  confidence  to  Sejsou. 
who  for  many  years  possessed  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  This  ambitious  man  aim<-d 
the  imperial  power.  In  23  Drusus,  the  sou  of  Ti- 
berius, was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Sjaw:*. 
Three  years  afterwards  (26)  Tiberius  left  Boa*, 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.  He  never  retained 
to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedic*t«S 
temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives  were  ha 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a  great  deal  that 
waa  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  indak* 
his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In  ordrr  w 
secure  still  greater  retirement,  be  took  op  Va 
sidence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capreac,  at  s  short 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.  The  death  « 
Livia  (29),  the  emperor's  mother,  released  Ttixw* 
from  one  cause  of  anxiety.  He  bad  long  been  tired 
of  her,  because  she  wished  to  exercise  autbori'J- 
and  one  object  in  leaving  Rome  was  to  be  out « 
her  way.  Livia's  death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tibrru* 
free  scope,  for  Tiberius  never  entirely  released  hi* 
self  from  a  kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and 
Sejanus  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agnp 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  the  chief  purpo^ 1 
Sejanus  :  he  finally  got  from  the  tyrant  (31 1 )  "* 
reward  tliat  was  his  just  desert,  an  ignomin01" 
death.  [Sejanus.]  The  death  of  Sejanus  **» 
followed  by  the  execution  of  his  friends  ;  «»  W 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Roine  <*f* 
tinued  to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occurrences.  }^ 
bcrius  died  on  the  l«th  of  March,  37,  »» lhf 
of  Lucullus,  in  Misenum.    He  was  78  ve*  °* 
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age,  and  bad  reigned  22  years.  He  wai  succeeded  I 
by  Caius  (Caligula),  the  ion  of  German iciu,  but 
he  had  himself  appointed  no  successor.  Tiberius 
did  not  die  a  natural  death.     It  was  known  that 
his  end  wns  rapidly  approaching,  and  having  hod 
n  fainting  fit,  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  There- 
upon Caius  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  emperor  ; 
but  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
berius had  recovered  and  called  for  something  to 
eat.     Caius  was  so  frighteued  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ;  but  Macro,  the  prnefect  of  the 
praetorians,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders 
that  a  quantity  of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berius, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  —  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Masimus,  Vellcius 
Pntcrculus,  Phaedrus,  Fenestella,  and  Strnbo  ;  also 
the  jurists  Mnssurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocccius  Ncrva, 
and  others.  —  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Domitian  studied  :  Suetonius  made  use  of  it  for  his 
life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poems, 
and  a  lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  — 2. 
A  philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknown  time,  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric.   Otic  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  tw  wapi.  bnnoeMvu 
•"xWtwk),  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

TibUis  (Hammam  Mitkoulenl),  a  town  of  Nu- 
midia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
Cnrthage,  with  worm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibili- 

Tibiscnm,  a  town  of  Dacia  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  river  Tibiscus. 

Tibiscai  or  Tibisstu,  probably  the  same  as  the 
Parthiscoa  or  Parthissua  ( Theits),  a  river  of 
Dacia,  forming  the  VV.  boundary  of  that  country, 
rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates,  and  lulling  into  the 
Danube. 

Tibullus,  Alblui,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian family.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  died  young,  soon  after  VirgiL  His  birth  is 
therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C.  54,  and  his 
death  u.  c  18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  The  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibullus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Proeneste.  This  pro- 
perty, like  that  of  the  other  great  poets  of  the  day, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially confiscated  during  the  civil  wars  ;  yet  Tibul- 
hu  retained  or  recovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
the  better  portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and 
happy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Mes- 
sala had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  for- 
midable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language  of 
unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
A  tax  {Amie  in  Languedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (30)  Mes- 
snla,  having  pacified  Gaul,  was  sent  into  the  Enst. 
Tibullus  set  out  in  his  company,  but  was  token  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corey ra,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus  ;  his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  were  the  in- 
spiration of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  his 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  6  elegies 
of  the  1st  book.    The  poet's  attachment  to  Delia 


I  had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  for  Aquitania.  Rut 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  faithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Corcyra,  he 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  affectionate 
solicitude  (Eley.  i.  5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 
retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first  a  richer 
lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ;  and  afterwards  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Elegies 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2  mistresses  Tibullus  was  en- 
amoured of  a  certain  Glycera,  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  there  seems  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Gly- 
cera, however,  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  poetry 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  his 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glycera.  —  The 
poetry  of  bis  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Horace 
especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Besides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  for 
Glycera  (Hor.  Co  mi,  i.  33),  the  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character  :  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  poetry  of  Tibullus  ;  he  takes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  favourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  his  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  were  to  surpass  even  those  of  Cost i us  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend's  notions, 
all  the  blessings  of  life  —  a  competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour with  the  great,  fame,  health  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings. — The  2 
first  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a  very  inferior  poet,  whether 
Lygdamus  be  a  real  or  fictitious  name  or  not. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for  ho 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43. 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  the 
4  th  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a  successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  failed  when  he  attempted  epic 
verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a  writer  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Tibullus.  The  smaller  elegies 
of  the  4  th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
13th  (of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself)  these  poems  relate  to  the  love  of 
a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Ce- 
riiithus,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  Tibullus  may  have  written  elegies  in 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  elegies.  —  The 
1st  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messala  (27).  The  2nd  book  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibul- 
lus. With  it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
Messala,  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name),  i.  e. 
the  3rd  book :  and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  of 
poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  this  Ultimate  society 
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of  Meswila,  the  Panegyric  by  some  nameless  author, 
which,  feeble  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  of  that  age  ;  the 
poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  with  the  concluding 
one,  the  1 3th,  a  fragment  of  Tibullns  himself.  The 
best  editions  of  Tibullus  are  by  Lochmann,  Berol. 
182!),  and  by  Dissenus,  Gbttingen,  1835. 

Tibur(Tiburs,pLTiburtes,TiburtInus:  Tivoliy, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  1 6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Home,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  snpinum  TYoar),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  mag- 
nificent waterfall.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  origi- 
natly  built  by  the  Siculi,  and  to  hare  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelaagi.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its 
name  from  Tiburtus,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  with  Evander.  It  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin 
cities  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  B.c. 
338.  Under  the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be 
a  large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
mast  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Here 
also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aurelian.  Horace 
likewise  bad  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  preferred  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
was  Hercules ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose 
oracles  were  consulted  from  the  most  nncient  times. 
(Albunea.]  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina,  which  was 
continued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfininm  to  Adria. 

Ticbii  or  Tec  am.  [Txcl-m.] 

Tichiussa  (Tsixtewa),  a  fortress  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Miletus. 

Ticinum  (Ticinensis :  Pavia),  a  town  of  the 
I*aevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insuhres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium  ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  The 
Lombards  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  under  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia. 

Ticinus  (Tessino),  an  important  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mods  Adula,  and  after  flowing 
through  Lacus  Verbanus  {Latjo  Mappiore),  falls 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  was  upon  the  bunk 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory 
over  the  Romans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  n.  c. 
21". 

Tif&ta,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of  Capua, 
near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Campanians, 
and  where  at  a  later  time  Sulla  gained  a  victory 
over  the  proconsul  Norbanus.  On  this  mountain 
there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  and  also  one  of  Jupiter 
of  some  celebrity. 

Tifernum.  1.  Tiberlnom  (Tifemates  Tiberini, 
pL :  CtUo  di  CutfeUo),  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Tiber,  whence  its  surname,  and 
upon  til*  confines  of  Ktruria.  Near  tins  town  the 
pounger  Pliny  had  a  villa.—  8.  Motaurease  (Tifer- 


nates  Metnurenses :  5.  Angela  in  Vado\  a  town  in 
Umbria,  E.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Melas- 
ma, whence  its  surname.  —  3.  A  town  in  ham- 
nium,  on  the  river  Tifernus. 

Ti.fern.ua  (Bifcrno),  a  river  of  Samninm,  risug 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through  the  country 
of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic 

Tigelllnus  Sophcmlua,  the  son  of  a  native  of 
Agrigentum,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  his  handsome  person  and  his  unscrupulous 
character.  He  was  banished  to  Scyllacriua  in 
Bruttii  (a.  n.  39 — <0),  for  an  intrigue  with  Agrip- 
pina  and  Julia  Livilla,  sisters  of  Calisrula.  He 
wan  probably  among  the  exiles  restored  by  Agrip- 
pina,  after  she  became  empress,  since  early  is 
Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  the  death  of  Burrus  (fi3)  was  appointed  prae- 
torian prefect  jointly  with  Fenius  Rufos.  TigA- 
linus  ministered  to  Nero  a  worst  passions  aij<i  ofsJ 
his  favourites  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Routs.-, 
people.  He  inflamed  bis  jealousy  or  his  srarw 
againat  the  noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  the 
most  pliant  dependant*  of  the  court.  In  65,  Ti- 
gellinus  entertained  Nero  in  his  Aemilian  sardrai, 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even  is 
that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with  him  the 
odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  conflagration  W 
broken  out  on  the  scene  of  the  banquet.  On  New* 
fall  he  joined  with  Nyxnphidius  Sabinos,  who  sad 
succeeded  Fenius  Ruftu  as  praetorian  prefect,  is 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Gslhk 
The  people  clamorously  demanded  his  dcata> 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  *paf*d ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Otho,  he  was  compel*!  w 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Tigellius  Henndgenea,  [Hirmoosnss.] 

Tigranei  (Trypans),  kings  of  Armenia.  1 
Reigned  n.  c  96 — 56  or  55.  He  united  and* 
bis  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of  u« 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Atropateae  sad 
Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  degree  *f 
power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  hi* 
predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pompous  title  «f 
king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared  in  public 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributary  princes  u 
attendants.  His  power  was  also  greatly  strait--- 
encd  by  his  alliance  with  M ithridates  the  Crest, 
king  of  Pontus,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  W 
married  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign.  In  a*1 
sequence  of  the  dissensions  in  the  royal  family  «f 
Syria,  Tigranes  was  enabled  in  83  to  make  hisKif 
master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the  •amsnl 
of  hia  power,  and  continued  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  these  extensive  dominions  for  nearly 
14  years.  At  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-b* 
Mithri dates,  ho  invaded  Cnppadocia  in  74,  •nd  » 
said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less  uuD 
300,000  of  the  inbabitanta,  a  large  portion  of  whoa 
he  settled  in  his  newly  founded  capital  of  Tignuw 
certa.  [Tigranocbrta.]  In  other  respect*  k* 
appears  to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mn>n- 
dates  in  his  war  against  the  Romans ;  bat  when  tht 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refoge  ia  In* 
dominions,  he  returned  a  peremptory  refusal, accom- 
panied with  an  express  declaration  of  war.  I*" 
cullus  invaded  Armenia  in  69,  defeated  the  migty 
host  which  Tigranes  led  against  him,  and  hi***1 
up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  Tigranoerrt*- 
In  the  following  year  (68)  the  united  fore*  " 
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Tigranea  and  Mithridntos  were  again  defeated  by 
Lucnllus  ;  but  tho  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Luculius  from  gaining 
any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter,  not  only  to  regain  hia  do- 
minions, but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia.  The 
arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the  face  of 
events.  Mithridatrs,  after  hia  final  defeat  by 
Ponipey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the  sup- 
port of  hia  son-in-law:  but  Tigranea,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  hia  son 
Tigranea,  who  bad  rebelled  againat  his  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself  hastened 
to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Armenia  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Tigranea, 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  person  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  as  a  suppliant  before 
Pompey,  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet  By  this  act  of 
humiliation  be  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  province* 
of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  he  erected  into 
a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Tigranea.  The 
elder  monarch  was  ao  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  favourable  terms,  that  he  not  only 
paid  the  aum  of  6  (J  00  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  but  added  a  large  aum  as  a  donation  to 
his  army,  and  continued  ever  after  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  66  or 
55,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Artavaades.  — 
2.  Son  of  Artavaedea,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  hia  countrymen,  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Tiberius  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he 
effected  apparently  without  opposition  (n.  c.  20). 

Tigranocerta  (t4  T^ptu-rfafpra  and  ij  Ttyp., 
i.  e.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranea:  Sert, 
Ru.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Ti- 
granea, on  a  height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in 
the  valley  between  M.  Masius  and  Niphates.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tigranea  by  Luculius  under  its  walls,  these  people 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  waa  at  the  same  time  partially  destroyed  ;  but 
it  still  remained  a  considerable  place. 

Tigris,  gen.  -Idos  and  -is  {6  Tlypif,  gen.  T(- 
ypttos  and  Tf7pioj,  also  T<*ypi»t,  gen.  Ti7pnro»: 
Ti>jris\  a  great  river  of  W.  Asia,  rises  from  several 
sources  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  too  Taurus 
chain  called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows 
S.  K.,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
Mucins  and  the  prolongation  of  M.  Niphates,  and 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  last-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Euphrates  from  the  W.  [Comp.  Euphrates.] 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  falling  into  its  R. 
side,  were  the  Nicbphorius  or  Cbntritks,  the 
Lvctrs,  the  C a pr us,  tho  Physcus,  the  Gorois, 
SSillas,  or  Drlar,  the  Oyndbs,  and  the  C110- 
aspes.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Snaiana  on  the 
E.,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its 
mouth)  Arabia,  on  the  W.  The  name  is  aoine- 
times  applied  to  the  Pasitioris. 


Tigurini,  a  tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined  the 
Cirabri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
in  Gaul,  where  tbey  defeated  the  consul  L,  Cassiua 
Longinus,  11.  c.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  moat  important  of  the  4  cantons  (pagi) 
into  which  the  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  was 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  the  town  of  Tigurnm 
(ZuricJi)  derived  its  name,  though  this  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 

Tilphuslum  (TiAstovow,  TiA^oforioy,  Dor. 
TtKpiociov :  TiA«povVtor,  Dor.  TtA^wows),  a 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  S.  of  lake  Copaia,  and  between  Coronea 
and  Ualiartua.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain Tilphusa,  which  was  sacred  to  A  poll  o,  and 
where  Tireaiaa  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

Timaeua  (Tipcuos).  L  The  historian,  waa  the 
son  of  Andromochua,  tyrant  of  Tauromenium,  in 
Sicily.  Tiinaeus  attained  the  age  of  96  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  either  of  hia 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  h  i  s 
birth  in  b.  a  352,  and  hia  death  in  256.  Timaeua 
received  instruction  from  Philiacua,  the  Milesian, 
a  disciple  of  Isocratea;  but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  hia  life,  except  that  he  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agatboclea,  and  passed  hia  exile  at 
Athena,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he 
wrote  the  34th  book  of  hia  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timaeua  waa  a  history  of  Sicily  from  tho 
earliest  timca  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybius 
commences  the  introduction  to  hia  work.  This 
history  waa  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a  quo- 
tation from  the  38th  book,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timacus  as  an  historian  have  been 
moat  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many 
parts  of  hia  work.  Moat  of  the  chargea  of  Polybius 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded ;  but  he  has  not 
only  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Timaeua,  but  baa  even  regarded  these 
excellencies  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeua, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
simplest  and  most  genuine  form,  as  related  by  the 
most  ancient  writers.  Timaeua  also  collected  tho 
materials  of  hia  history  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  care,  a  fact  which  even  Polybius  is  obliged  to 
admit.  He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to 
chronology,  and  waa  the  first  writer  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olym- 
piads, which  wns  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  Ti- 
inaeus have  been  collected  by  G  oiler,  in  his  De 
Situ  et  Orifjinc  Syraauarum,  Lips.  1818,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  Muller,  in  the  Fragment**  Hit' 
(otic  GYuuw.,  Paris,  1841.— 2.  Of  Locri,  in  Italy, 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing hia  name,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  *tpl  dvxar  koV/mv  ko!  fvaioi:  but  its 
genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato's  dialogue  of  Timaau.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  — 3.  The  Sophist, 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a  certain 
Gentianus,  which  is  still  extant.  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  usually 
placed  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardent  admirers  of  tho 
Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Louginua. 
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Plotinus,  &c  The  Lexicon  it  very  brief,  nnd 
bean  the  title  Tifudov  <ro<pi<TTov  1k  twv  toD  nxd- 
twos  A«'(««v.  It  ia  evident  that  tho  work  has 
received  several  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Rulinken,  Ley  den,  1754,  and 
again,  Leyden,  1789  ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1828, 
and  1833. 

TimagSnes  (Ti/urytVijs),  *  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 

{►lace  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
te  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  by  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success.  (Comp.  Hor. 
Ejk  i.  19.  15.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
him  to  write  a  history  of  his  exploits  ;  but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  bis 
family,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace  ;  whereupon 
he  burnt  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tusculum.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Tim  an  the  s  (Tt/udcfrns),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhnsius,  about  B.C.  400.  The  masterpiece  of 
Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigcnia,  in  which  Agamemnon  was 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Iphigcnia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded, 
among  the  assistants  by  Calchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  had  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  whose  hand 
was  about  to  complete  it ;  Ulysses,  who  had 
brought  her  from  her  home,  and  Menelaus,  her 
father's  brother,  all  manifesting  different  degrees 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelaus,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and, 
unable  to  give  a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony 
of  the  father,  he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  face  of  Agamemnon  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment. Timanthes  felt  like  a  father :  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  possibibty,  but  because  it  was  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  he  made  Agamemnon 
bear  bis  calamity  as  a  man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  as  a  man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point. 

Timavus  ( Timavo),  a  small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  1  stria  and 
Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergcste  and  Aquilcia.  This 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources, 
its  bike,  and  its  subterraneous  passage  ;  but  these 
accounts  seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

Timodes  (TVokAtji),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  revival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  restored 
to  the  Middle  Comedy  much  of  the  vigour  and 
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real  aim  of  tho  Old.  He  is  conspicuous  for  tb> 
freedom  with  which  he  discussed  public  men  and 
measures,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  his  dramas 
and  the  purity  of  his  style.  He  flourished  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.  c.  till  after 
324,  so  that  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  career  he  was 
in  part  contemporary  with  Antipbanes,  and  at  tho 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

Timocreon  (TyuHtp4mt>)y  of  Rhode*,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious  spirit 
of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on 
Themistocles  and  Simon  ides.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  banished  on 
the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  towards 
Persia  (jirtttfffiis) ;  and  in  this  banishment  be  was 
left  neglected  by  Themistocles,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  tie*  of 
hospitality.  Timocreon  was  still  flourishing  after 
B.  c  471,  since  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  have 
a  fragment,  was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  after 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreon 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sus- 
tained by  great  voracity. 

Timoleon  (T«j*oA*W),  son  of  Timodemoa  or 
Timacuetua  and  Demaristo,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early  life  was 
stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We  are  told 
that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  liberty,  that  when 
his  brother  Timopbanes  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self tyrant  of  their  native  city,  Timoleon  murdered 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  state.  The  murder  was  perpetrated  jo&t 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  several  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  begging  the  Corinthian*  to 
send  assistance  to  the  island,  which 


by  internal  dissensions,  and  was  expecting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  the 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleon** 
net,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
it;  and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  decision 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  tbe  Sicilian 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that  if  he 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command,  they 
would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  and  honour  hhn 
accordingly ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  would  punish 
him  as  a  fratricide.  To  whatever  causes  Timoleon 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinary  success 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him.  His  history  reads  almost  like  a 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Corinthians  bad  readily  assented  to 
tbe  requests  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of 
a  commander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  make 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  only  with  10  triremes  and  700  mercenaries 
that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to  repel  the 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  Sicilian 
cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  fl.  c.  344,  and 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2  quarters 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In  the  following 
spring  (343)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  success,  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  to  Timoleon,  on  condition  of 
his  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth. 
[Diosvfiius.]  Timoleon  soon  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  destroyed 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
scat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyrants, 
and  restored  the  democrat ical  form  of  government 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the 
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other  Greek  citiet  of  Sicily,  hut  was  interrupted  in 
this  undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginian*,  who  landed  at  Lilybacum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.    Such  an  overwhelming  force 
struck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
So  great  was  their  alarm  that  Timoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  against  the  | 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  he  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).    This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleon  acquired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he 
sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
mother  country.    Timoleon  now  rrsolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.    Of  these,  two  of  the  most 
powerful,  Hicetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of 
Catana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance,  who  sent  Gisco  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though Gisco  gained  a  few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Timoleon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  latter  in  338,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Gisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  his  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse;  where  they  were  executed  by  the 
people,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sister  Aristomach*  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.    This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  ho 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  he  had  chosen.    After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to  Mes- 
sana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of 
that  city.    Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  rigorously  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempted  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.   Mamercus  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a  public  trial  before  the  Syra- 
rusans,  with  the  condition  that  Timoleon  should 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.   But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  at  Syracuse,  the  people 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.    Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a 
democratical  form  of  government  established  in 
their  place.  Timoleon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
every  matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
ot,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office,  but 


did  not, 

resided  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syracusans 
Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become  blind  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Ho  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracuse, 
where  his  monument  was  afterwards  surrounded 
with  porticoes  and  a  gymnasium,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Timoleonteum .  Annual  games  were 
also  instituted  in  his  honour. 

(JinApax01)*    a  distinguished 
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painter,  of  Byzantium,  lived  (according  to  Pliny) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  two  of 
his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medea,  for  the  immense 
sum  of  80  Attic  talents,  and  dedicated  them  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modern  writers  that  Timomachus 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

Timon  (Tifiwv).   1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phliua,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptic*, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  B.C.  279,  and  onwards.    He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.    He  next  went  to  El  is 
with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets 
he  adopted.    Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, he  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a  fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  bis  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception*  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every  thing.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  5i7/i  (<r(AAoi)f  a  word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon.    [Xbnophanxh.]    The  Sdli  of  Timon 
were  in  3  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  2  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.    The  sub- 
ject was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  tenets  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead  ;  an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
productions  of  their  kind.    The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wolke,  De  Graeeoruin 
Syllis,  Varaav.  1820 ;  and  by  Paul,  Distertatio  <U 
StUis,  Berol.  1821.  —  2.  The  Misanthrope  (i  fu- 
<rdv6fwiroi\  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Co- 
lyttus,  and  his  father's  name  was  Echccratides, 
In  consequence  of  the  ingratitude,  he  experienced, 
and  the  disappointments  he  suffered,  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned  ;  and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a  surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.    One  of  Lucian's 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

TimSthiui  (Tin6$ies).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a  public 
command  in  B»  c.  378 ;  and  from  this  time  bis 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  down  to  356.    In  this  year  he  was  asw>- 
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ciated  with  Iphlcrates,  Menestheus,  and  Chares  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  In  conse- 
quence of  bis  conduct  in  this  war  he  was  arraigned 
in  354,  and  condemned  to  the  crushing  6ne  of  100 
talents  (mora  than  24,000/.)-  Being  unable  to  pa; 
the  fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  whore 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  subsequently 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
bis  son  Con  on  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  walls,  which  the  famous  Conon  had 
restored.  —  2.  Son  of  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
raclea  on  the  Euxine,  wham  he  succeeded  in  the 
sovereignty,  b.  c.  353.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
addres&ed  to  him  by  Isoemtes.  —8.  A  celebrated 
musician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb, 
was  a  native  of  Miletus  and  the  son  ofThersander. 
He  was  born  ac.  446.  and  died  in  357,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  we  have 
very  little  information.  He  was  at  first  unfortunate 
in  his  professional  effort*.  Kven  the  Athenians,, 
fond  as  they  w  ere  of  novelty,  were  offended  at  the 
bold  innovations  of  Timotheus,  and  hissed  off  his 
performance.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encouraged  Timotbeus  by  the  prediction 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast  popularity  which  Timotheua  afterwards 
enjoyed.  The  Ephesians  rewarded  bim,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  last  accomplishment,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian  youth  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  notnes  of  Timotbeus  and 
Philoxenus,  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia,  He  delighted  in  the  most  artificial 
and  intricate  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he 
used  instrumental  mu«k,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all  the 
others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
strings  of  the  eiAara,  Respecting  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotheus  bad  1 1  strings. 
It  is  said  that  when  Timotheus  visited  Sparta, 
and  entered  the  musical  contest  at  the  Cornea,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings,  4  in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven -stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and, 
as  a  memorial  of  this  public  vindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to 
future  innovators,  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  the 
mutilated  lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Sciaa,  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liberties  which  he 
took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
departments  of  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  word,  in  the 
application  of  that  false  principle,  which  also  misled 
his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.— 4.  A  distinguished  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
rlourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
music  made  so  powerful  an  impression  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a  performance  by  Timotheus,  of  an 
Orthian  Nome  to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from 
bis  seat  and  seized  his  arms.  — 5.  A  statuary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
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Scopai  and  Praxiteles.    He  was  one  of  the 
who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  which 
friexe  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  &  c.  352. 

Tingia  (4  Tfyyii :  Tangier),  a  city  of 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fret  urn 
(Strnitt  of  (iilmt/tur),  was  a  place  of  vrry  great 
antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  a  free  city, 
and  by  Claudius  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mnuretania  Tingitana. 

Tinla  ( 7Y«tsu),  a  small  river  in  Umbria,  rising 
near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Clitumnus. 

Tiresias  (Tei/me-for),  a  Theban,  son  of  Erem 
and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  sooth- 
sayers in  all  antiquity.    He  was  blind  front  hie 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old  ag*.    It  was, 
believed  that  his  blindness  was  occasioned  br  his 
having  revealed  to  men  things  which  they  oneht 
not  to  have  known,  or  by  his  having  seen  Athena, 
while  she  was  bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  gtxi- 
dess  deprived  bim  of  sight  by  sprinkling  water 
upon  his  face.    Chariclo  prayed  to  Athena  to  re- 
store his  sight  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to 
do  this,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  powrr  of  un- 
derstanding the  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  be  could  walk  aa 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight  Another  tradition 
accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  following  manner. 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeron  (others  say  Cyt 
lene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  female  serpent  together: 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff,  and  as  he  happened 
to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  woman.    Seven  years  later  he  again  saw  2 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  he  again  be- 
came a  man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Zeus  and 
Hera,  when  disputing  whether  a  man  or  a  woman 
had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the  matter  to  Tire- 
sias, who  declared  that  women  enjoyed  more 
pleasure  than  men.  Hera,  indignant  at  the  answer, 
deprived  him  of  sight  but  Zeus  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  a  life  which 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  generations.    In  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  declared  that 
Thebes  should  be  victorious,  if  Menoecens  would 
sacri6ce  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigoni, 
when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated,  he  adrised 
them  to  commence  negotiations  of  peace,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  would  thus 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight    He  hints*  If 
fled  with  them  (or,  according  to  others,  he  was 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a  captive),  but  on  his  way  he 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilpbossa  and  died.  Hie 
daughter  Man  to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  vic- 
torious Argives  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo. 
Even  in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retaiu  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  souls  of 
other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  there  also  he 
continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.    His  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tilphusian  well 
near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia  likewise.  The  place 
near  Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  birds  was 
pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  spot  even  in  later 
times.    The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prominent 
a  part  in  tbe  mythical  history  of  Greece  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  event  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other;  and  this  introduction 
of  the  seer  in  so  many  occurrences  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief 
in  his  long  life. 

Tirid&tes  or  Teridatea  (Tnpt&f-ntt).  1.  Tbe 
second  king  of  Parthia.    [A macks  II.]  — 2. 
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King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Volojjcsos  I. 
(Ajsacce  XXIII.),  king  of  Parthia.  He  was 
made  king  of  Armenia  by  bis  brother,  but  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian  crown 
from  Nero  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  63. 

Tiro,  H.  Tulllui,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  was  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  He  was  not 
only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary  labour,  but  was  himself  an  author  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  several  works  from 
his  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Tiro  was  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence from  being  dispersed  and  lost  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing  among  the  Romans;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  MSS. 
from  the  6th  century  downwards,  have  very  gene- 
rally been  designated  by  the  learned  as  NoUus 

7 1  rotim  nac. 

Tlrynt  (T/pwr,  -vrBot :  Tipwfcos),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  S.  E,  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who 
built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  was  succeeded  by  Perseus ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Hercules  was  brought  up. 
Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alcmena  called  Tirynlkia, 
and  the  hero  himself  Tirynthius.  Homer  represents 
Tirynsas  subject  to  Argos  ;  the  town  was  at  a  later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Argos.  Tiryna  was  built 
npon  a  hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
remains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  what  i»  called  Cyclopian 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above  one  another. 

Tisamenuj  (Tkto^woW).  1.  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  when  the  Herad idae  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Hcraclidae,  and  his  tomb  was  afterwards  shown  at 
Hence,  from  which  place  his  remains  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  Sparta  by  command  of  an 
oracle.— 2.  Son  of  Theraander  and  Demonassa, 
was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.— 
3.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  of  the  family  of  the  Cly- 
tiadae.  He  was  assured  by  the  Delphic  oracle  that 
he  should  be  successful  in  5  great  conflicts.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises; 
but  the  Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Tisamenus  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint-command  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ac.  379, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  5  conflicts  referred  to 
by  the  oracle.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
Tegeans  at  Tegea  j  the  3rd,  with  the  Arcadians  at 
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Dipaea;  the  4th  was  the  3rd  Messenian  War  (465 
— 15.5);  and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagia, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tisla  (Tisiates,  pi.),  a  town  in  Brutiium  in  the 
Si  la  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

Tisicrates,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
crates so  nearly  approached,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  works 
of  the  master. 

TisiphSne.  [Euhknioab.] 

Tiaaa  (Tissiensis,  Tissinensis),  a  town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mt  Aetna. 

Tissaphernes  (Tia<ra<p*pvrii),  a  famous  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  lower  Asia  in  n.  c. 
414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  since  his  policy  was  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plans, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407.  This  prince  supplied  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and  effectual  assist- 
ance. Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good 
terms  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Darius,  they  were 
engaged  in  continual  disputes  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  Utter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
phernes, who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  4  generals  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troops 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  was 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000 
bad  begun  their  retreat,  Tissaphernes  professed  his 
great  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  home  in  safety.  In  the  course  of  the 
march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  4 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
Greeks  in  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduchian 
Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a  reward  for  his 
great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  bad  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
bis  arrival  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Spartans  carried  on 
war  against  Tissaphernes  with  success  for  some 
years  under  the  command  successively  of  Thirobron, 
Dercyllidas,  and  Agesilnus  (400—395).  The  con- 
tinued want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ;  and  the 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Pan-satis, 
eager  for  revenue  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her  fa- 
vourite son.  The  result  was  that  Tithraustes  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissaphernes  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  government,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (395). 

Titanes  (Tirade*,  sing.  TtraV,  Ion.  Tit^hj; 
Fem.  Ttrwioej,  sing.  TitoWs).  L  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  originally  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  are  called  Ovpaviwtt  or  Ou- 
pavl&ai.  They  were  12  in  number,  6  sons  and  6 
daughters,  namely.  Ocean  us,  Coeus,Crius,  Hyperion, 
Iapvtus,  Cronus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
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Phoebe,  and  Tethys;  but  their  nnines  are  different 
in  other  account*.  It  U  said  that  Uranus,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Hecaton- 
cheirea  (Hundred- Handed),  —  Briareus,  Cottys, 
Gyes —  and  the  Cyclopes, —  Arges,  Steropes,  and 
Bronte* — into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  Against  their  father, 
and  gave  to  Cronus  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  wjth  the  exception 
of  Ocean u*.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  part  iuto  the  sea  :  from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes,  — 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  who  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  Having 
been  foretold  by  Gaea  and  Uranus,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictuean  Cave, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Titans.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titano- 
inachia)  was  carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zeus  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires 
from  Tartarua  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity 
below  Tartarua,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gigante*.  —  8.  The 
name  Titans  is  a!»o  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine  beings  who  were  descended  from  the  Titans, 
such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe, 

TitaresIua(TiTa^o-»or :  Ela&onitiko  or  Xeraghi), 
a  river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  Europus,  rising  in 
Mt.  Titarus,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Perrhacbi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  S.  E.  of 
Phalanna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TithSnn*  (Ti9*v6t\  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  btother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  he  could 
not  die,  Eos  changed  him  into  a  cicada. 

TithSrea.  [Nbon.] 

Tithraustes  (Tiflpavcrnj),  a  Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tissaphemes  in  bis  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  n.  c.  3B&. 
lining  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegesilaua,  he 
sent  Timocrates,  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  50 


talents,  to  distribute  among  the  leading  roea  in  tbe 
several  states,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  excite'  a 
war  against  Sparta  at  home. 

TitULnus,  J  alius,  a  Roman  writer,  was  tbe 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianue,  who  taognt  tbe 
younger  Maximinua,  The  elder  Tuianu*  rwr 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Commodti*, 
Pertinax,  and  Severus.  He  was  called  the  ape  of 
his  age,  because  he  had  imitated  every  thing.  AH 
his  works  art-  lost 

Titinlus,  a  Roman  dramatist  whose  productions 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Cwnuedu*  Teguta, 
is  commended  by  Van©  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  lie  developed  the  characters  of  the 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage.  It 
appears  that  be  was  younger  than  Caecilina,  but 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  B.  c,  1 70. 
The  names  of  upwards  of  14  plays,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  short  fragments,  have  brew 
preserved  by  the  grammarians. 

Titlua  Septimlua.  [Septimius.] 

Titua  Flavins  SaMnus  Vespaaian.ua,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  n.  79 — 81,  commonly  called  by  bis 
praenomen  Titus,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Vespasianus  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla.  ne 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.  d.  40. 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  tribunns  rail  it nn 
in  Britain  and  in  Germany,  with  great  credit. 
After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had  the  command 
of  a  legion,  and  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wars.    Vespasian  returned  to  Italy,  afar 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  Jul r, 
a.  D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remained  in  Palestine  to  pro. 
secute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  be 
showed  the  talents  of  a  general  with  the  daring  of 
a  soldier.    The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 70.    Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  witi 
his  father.    He  also  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  go- 
vernment.   His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  go  »i 
promise,  and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely 
to  be  another  Nero.    He  was  accused  of  being 
excessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tab4*, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalous  way, 
and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death  with 
very  little  ceremony.   His  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular. 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  when  be  was 
in  Judaea,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  she 
followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  brother  Ajrr  pj«. 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence. 
It  was  said  that  Titus  had  promi»ed  to  marry  Be- 
renice, but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Rntnans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rome 
after  he  became  emperor.    Titus  succeeded  his 
father  in  79,  and  his  government  proved  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  a  return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.    His  brother  Domitian  was 
accused  of  having  entertained  designs  agaimt 
Titus;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Titus  en- 
deavoured to  win  his  affection,  and  urged  him  n»t 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that  power 
which  he  would  one  day  have  in  a  legitimate  war. 
During  his  whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  be  did 
all  that  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  dis- 
tress. He  assumed  the  office  of  Pontiff  x  Maximal 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  nnd  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  t"ro« 
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Wood;  a  resolution  which  he  kept  Two  patricians 
who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  k ind- 
ues* and  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecutions 
for  the  crime  of  laeta  majettas^  and  he  severely 
punished  all  informers.  The  1st  year  of  his  reign 
is  memorable  for  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  desolated  a  large  part  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Titus  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption  :  he  sent 
two  consulars  with  money  to  restore  the  mined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
of  those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  lire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  3  days  and  3  nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of 
Ponipeius,  and  other  public  buildings,  besides 
manv  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own,  and  he  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity :  he  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father;  and  also  the 
baths  exiled  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  spectacles 
which  lasted  100  days ;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the 
old  naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators:  on  one 
day  alone  5000  wild  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may  rcaaonahly 
sii6pect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  81,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and  2 
months,  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  4 1st  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  was  poi- 
soned by  Domitian.  There  is  a  story  that  Domitian 
came  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  deserted  by  those  about  him:  according  to 
another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Titns  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies ;  he 
was  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  father's  name  during  Vespasian's 
life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

Titjhu  (Tituo's),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenns,  was  a  giant  in 
Kuboea.  Instigated  by  Hera,  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Leto  or  Artemis  (Latona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeu*  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  tbe  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zens  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  co- 
vering 9  acres,  with  2  vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
his  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
Apollo  at  Amyctae. 

Tins  or  Tinm  (Tfor,  Tfov,  also  Titfov :  Tit*  or 
77/tas ),  a  seaport  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river 
Hillaeus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of  tbe  Pergamene 
kinudnm.  • 

Tlopolemufl  (TAjpro'Affwj),  ton  of  Hercules  by 
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Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  king  of  Argos,  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  with  9 
ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

Tl08  (TA.«»,  gen.  TA»  :  TAswifi,  TAwfnj*  ;  Ru. 
near  Doover)%  a  considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia,  about  2^  miles  E.  of  the  river  X  an  thus, 
on  the  road  leading  over  M.  Massicytua  to  Ci- 
byra. 

Tm&ruf.  [Tomarus.] 

Tmfllua  (Tf(£Aos),  god  of  Mt.  Tmolus  in  Lydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or  Omphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  musical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Tm61nj  or  Timftlos  (7>«Aos:  KisUja  Man 
Du4jh)%  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Hcrmus,  on  the  N~, 
from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  S.  At  its  E.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messogis,  thus  entirely  enclosing  tho 
valley  of  the  Cayster.  On  the  W.,  after  throwing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogamus;  on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  Cayster. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  sine,  and  gold. 

Togata,  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Tolbiicum  (Zulpich),  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  road  from  Colon ia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

Tolentlnum  (Tolinas,  -atis  :  Tolentino),  a  town 
of  Picenum,  on  a  height  on  the  river  Fluaor 
(Chiemte). 

Tolftnui  or  TelSnlus  ( Turano),  a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  falling  into  the  Velinus. 

TolStum  (Toledo),  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  town,  and 
upon  7  hills.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews,  who  fled  thither  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who  called  it  To- 
Udoth,  or  the  "city  of  generations. M  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  1 92,  when  it  is  described  as  a  small  but  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

TOlistobogi,  Tolistoboji  (ToAioto$o>io«,  To- 
Aioto&hoi,  To\taro€drytot),  [Galatia.] 

TSlophdn  (ToKwpuv  :  To\wfxiyto%),  also  called 
Colophon  (KoAof<fo),  a  town  of  Locris,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf. 

Toldaa  ( Tolout*\  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was  situated  on 
the  Garurana,  near  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was 
•untamed  Palladia.  It  was  a  huge  and  wealthy 
town,  and  contained  a  celebrated  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Brennus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  temple  were  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Scryiliua  Caepio,  in  a  c  10G  ;  but  tho 
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subsequent  destruction  of  his  army  and  hit  own 
unhappy  fate  were  regarded  aa  a  divine  punishment 
for  hi*  sacrilegious  act.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
Aurum  Tolomnum  kabd.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fe i\\ I  soils'  it^it i\ t f c  ^  fix) ft^^m k*  o t h c r  1^ ohieui  re- 
mains at  the  modern  town. 

Tolumnlus,  Lax,  king  of  the  Veientes,  to  whom 
Fidenoe  revolted  in  B.  c.  438,  and  at  whose  insti- 
gation the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae  slew  the  4 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  Fidcnae 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct. 
Statues  of  these  ambassadors  were  placed  on  the 
Rostra  at  Rome,  where  they  continued  till  a  late 
time.  In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolumnius  was 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  the  2nd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the 
&pi>l  ia  opima  were  won. 

Tomeuf  (Toasts :  Kondoxoni),  a  mountain  in 
Mesaenia,  E.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium. 

Torn!  or  Tomia  (ToVoi,  T6fus:  Tom«w»  To- 
mita :   Tominear  or  /Vusooia),  a  town  of 

Thrace  (subsequently  Moesia),  situated  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital 
of  Scythia  Minor.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
called  Tomi  (from  W/ws»,  **  cut "),  because  Medea 
here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr- 
tus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  is  renowned  as  the  place  of  Ovid's  ba- 
nishment. 

TdmSrua  or  Truants  (Topopor,  Tpdpot:  To- 
Hi/jro),  a  mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district  Mo- 
lossia,  between  the  take  Pamboti*  and  the  river 
Arachthua,  near  Dodona. 

Tomjhria  (Tifivptt),  a  queen  of  the  Massage  tee, 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  A  raxes  (Jaxartee),  by 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  B.C.  529. 

Tornadotua.    [Physcuh,  No.  8.] 

TSrdne  (Toptirti :  Topuvaiot),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  from  which  the  gulf 
between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was 
called  Sinus  Toronaicus. 

Torquatus,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Manlia  Gens,  t  T.  Mauling  Imperiosus 
Torquatua,  the  eon  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.  c  3b' 3,  was  a  favourite  hero 
of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country. 
When  the  tribune  M.  Pomponius  accused  the  elder 
Manlius  in  a.  c,  362,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  he 
had  practised  in  his  dictatorship,  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  representing 
him  at  the  same  time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
father.  Aa  soon  as  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to 
Pomponius  early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius 
Peniius  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this 
campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in 
single  combat  a  gigantic  GauL  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  {torque*) 
which  had  adorned  bim,  and  placed  it  around  his 
own  neck  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Torquatua.  He  was  dictator  in 
353,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also  three  times 
consul,  namely  in  347,  344,  and  in  340.    In  the 
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last  of  these  years  Torquatus  and  his  colleairne  P. 
Deri  us  Mus  gained  the  great  victory  over  the 
Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  estabU«b«-d 
for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Home  OTcr  Latmm. 
[Dacius.]  Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the 
two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another, 
the  consuls  published  a  proclamation  that  no  Kom&n 
should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  Latin  en 
pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this  prorlarnatkisi, 
the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul,  provoked 
by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan  noble  of  the  ante  at* 
Mettiut  Geminus,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  hi* 
adversary,  and  bore  the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph 
to  his  father.  Death  was  his  reward.  The  consul 
would  not  overlook  this  breach  of  discipline  :  and 
the  unhappy  youth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  m 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe  t» 
tence  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  dete-statir-n 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  Heed  ;  and 
the  recollection  of  his  severity  was  preserved  in 
after  ages  by  the  expression  Munltama  impn-ia. 
—  2.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  consul  R.  c  235, 
when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians  ;  center  231 ; 
and  consul  a  2nd  time  in  224.  He  possessed  the 
hereditary  sternness  and  severity  of  his  familv  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  In  217 
he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  carried  on  \?t* 
war  with  success  against  the  Carthaginian.*  aiwi 
the  Sardinians.  He  was  dictator  in  210.  —  8  T 
Manlius  Torquatus,  consul  165  with  Cn.  Oete- 
vius.  He  inherited  the  severity  of  his  ancestor? ; 
of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  condemnation 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius 
Silanus.  [Silanub,  No.  1.]  —  4.  L.  Manlius 
Torquatua,  consul  a.  c.  65  with  L.  Aureliua  Cotta. 
Torquatus  and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  m 
consequence  of  the  condemnation,  on  accourt  of 
bribery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autmum 
Paetus,  who  had  been  already  elected  conwls. 
After  his  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  pre. 
vince  of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63:  and 
he  also  supported  Cicoro  when  be  was  bani»h*d 
in  58.  —  5.  L.  Manlius  Torquatua,  son  of  No.  4, 
accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  and  thus 
secured  the  consulship  for  bis  father,  fie  waa 
closely  connected  with  Cicero  during  the  prmetor- 
ship  (65)  nnd  consulship  (63)  of  the  latter,  la 
62  be  brought  a  2nd  accusation  against  P.  Sulla, 
whom  he  now  eharged  with  having  been  a  party 
to  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  Sulla  waa  de- 
fended by  Hortensius  and  by  Cicero  in  a  epeeeh. 
which  is  still  extant.  Torquatus,  like  hie  tether, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordingly 
opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cr»3 
war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  wee 
stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts.  He  subsequent! r 
joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the  folio  wine 
year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Oricum  intrusted 
to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  both  himself 
and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed 
Torquatus  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phars»!:a 
Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of 
his  party  in  that  country  in  46  he  attempted  t* 
escape  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio  and  others,  bat 
wai  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sitthts  at  Hippo  Revtu* 
and  slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torque l> 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  is 
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praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in  every 
kind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
school  of  philosophy,  and  ia  introduced  by  Cicero 
aa  the  advocate  of  that  school  in  his  dialogue  De 
FiniLus^  the  first  book  of  which  is  called  Tortpuitus 
in  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticu*.—  6.  A.  Manliui 
Torquatus,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Poropey, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  nn 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  4  letters 
to  him  while  he  was  in  exile. 

Torquatus  Silanua.  [Silancs.] 

Tox&ndri,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scaldia, 

Trabea,  (s~»  a  Roman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Volcatiua 
Se  digitus  [S  anion*  us].  The  period  when  he  flou- 
rished is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been  placed  about 
b.  c.  130.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre- 
served with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  lines 
quoted  by  Cicero. 

Trachalus,  Galerlus,  consul  a.  d.  68  with  Silius 
Italic  us,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
porary Quintiliati,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  his  age. 

Trachis  or  Trachin  (Tpax<f,  Ion.  Tpijx'r,  Tpa- 
X'*:  Tpaxffwf).  1.  Also  called  Heracles  Tra- 
chiniae,  or  Heracles.  Phthiotidix,  or  simply  He- 
racles ('HpoxActa  if  «V  Tpax^Mut,  or  *H.  i}  iv 
Tpaxivi),  a  town  of  Thcssaly  in  the  district  Mali*, 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Hercules  for  s  time. 

—  2L  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Helicon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lebades, 

Trachonltia  or  Trachon  (Tpax«*r?rir,Tpdxwv}, 
the  N.  district  of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Osulanitis.  It  wss  for 
the  most  part  s  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  called  TrschOnes  (Too- 
X&vtf )»  the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  numerous 
band*  of  robbers.  For  its  political  relations  under 
the  Asmonaean  and  Idutnaean  princes,  see  Pa- 
LAX8TINA.  Under  the  Romans,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  province  of  Judaea,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  Arabia.    It  forms  part  of  the  Hauran. 

Tragia,  Traglae,  orTragias  (Tpayia,  Tpa-yfcu, 
Tpaylas),  a  small  island  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  near  Samoa,  probably  between  it  and 
Phannacus&a,  where  Pericles  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Samians,  b.  c  439. 

Tragurlum  (Tram  or  Trogkie),  a  town  of  Dal- 
matia  in  Illyricum,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and 
situated  on  an  i»l.-uid  connected  with  the  main  Land 
by  means  of  a  mole. 

Trajanopolis.  1.  (Ortehovo),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrua,  founded  by  Trajan. 

—  3.  A  town  of  Cilicia.  [Sklinus]  —  8.  A  town 
in  Mysia  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

Trsjsnux,  M .  Ulplus,  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  98 
— 117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  the  IBth 
of  September,  52.  He  was  trained  to  arms,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97 
he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  the  names  of  Nam 
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and  Gcrmanicus,  and  shortly  after  the  title  of  ira- 
perator,  and  the  tribunitia  potcstas  His  style  and 
title  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity 
were  Imperuior  Caesar  Nrrva  Tru Janus  Augustus. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  98,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Trajan,  who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was  very 
simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  shared  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
'  he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a  friend 
to  justice,  and  he  had  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 

K'ness  of  the  people.  Trajan  did  not  return  to 
ome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He 
entered  Rome  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  is  highly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Martians,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  tho 
Daci.  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled 
Domitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  war  employed  Trajan  between  2  and  3  years; 
but  it  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (103).  In  the  following  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dacian  war 
against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  bad  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this 
war  Trajan  built  (105)  a  permanent  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  a  place  called  Sztrnecz.  The  piers 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  sixe,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalus 
Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  strong  forts  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Rome  called  the 
Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  to  commemorate  his 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
123  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  amusements ;  and  an  army  of  gla- 
diators, 10,000  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  —  About  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palm  a,  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a  road 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent 
bridges  across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably 
mansiones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
road.  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthian*.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions  The 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  his 
arms  In  the  course  of  2  campaigns  (1 15 — 116), 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris  and  entered  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Parthian s  rose  against  the 
Romans,  but  were  again  subdued  by  the  generals 
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On  hi*  return  to  Ctesipbon,  Trajan 
to  give  the  Parthian*  a  king,  and 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Parthamaspates. 
In  117  Trajan  fell  ill,  and  m  bis  complaint  grew 
worse  he  set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinus 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1 1 7,  after  a  reign  of  1 9  yean,  6 
month*  and  15  days.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
Home  in  a  golden  am,  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  deposited  under  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  be  was 
succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  constructed  several 
great  roads  in  the  empire;  be  built  libraries  at 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  tho  Uipia  BAtntketa. 
is  often  mentioned ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  His  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tra- 
janum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  leu  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived  Tra- 
jan. The  jurists  Juventius  Celsus  and  Ncratius 
Priscus  were  living  under  Trajan. 
Trajanui  Porto*.  [Centum  Cell  a  a.] 
Trajeotum  ( Utrecht),  a  town  of  the  Hatavi  on 
the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Tnyectut  Iiheni, 
or  Ad  I  {hen  urn. 

Tralles  or  Trallii  (oJ  TpaAA«?»,  r,  TpaAAn : 
TpaKKuwit,  Tralli&nus :  (ihiu3xl~Hitary  Ru.,  near 
JuJin),  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some- 
times to  Caria,  It  stood  on  a  quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Mcssogis  (with  a  citadel  on  a 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Eudon,  a  N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from 
which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  grog, 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at 
first  called  Anthea  ("Arista ).  Under  the  Scleu- 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
same. 

Tranquillas,  SuetSnlua.  [Suetonius.] 
Transcellenaia  Hons,  a  mountain  of  Maure- 

tnnia  Caesarien&is,  Iwtween  Caesarea  and  the  river 

Cbinalaph. 

Trapexopoli*  (TpasrtfoihroAtt),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Caria  and  Phrvgia.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Trapixfls  (Tpo*»f»i/r  :  Tpairt^ovmos  and 
•^tSirioT).  1.  (Near  A/aeriu),  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically 
derived  from  the  Tpets-sfo,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly- 
caon  was  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis, 
tho  inhabitants  of  Trapexua,  rather  than  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  their  city  fell  to  ruin.  —  2.  (Tara- 
oosoa,  Trabezun,  or  TrtUxottd),  a  colony  of  Sinope, 
at  almost  the  extreme  E.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence.  Tra- 
pezius belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably  by 
Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pontus 
Cupp.idnc.ius.  Hadrian  constructed  a  new  harbour ; 
and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Valerian ; 
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but  it  bad  recovered,  and  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
at  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  repaired  its  fortifica- 
tions. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  for  some  loa- 
the seat  of  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called 
the  empire  of  Trebixond.  It  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  next 
after  Odessa. 

Trasimenus  Lac  us  {Logo  di  Pmtpa},  some- 
times.  but  not  correctly,  written  Thr&syrnenux,  . 
lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clnsium  and  Perasta. 
memorable  for  the  victory  (rained  by  Hannibal  ever 
the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  a.  c  217. 

Treba  (Trebanaa :  Trtvi\  a  town  in  Latiuss, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.  E.  of  Anagm*- 
Trebatlus  Testa.  (Testa.) 
Trebelllus  Pollio,  one  of  the  6  Scriptorts  H»- 


was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  His  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  '2  Valeriana,  faUw.* 
and  son  ;  2.  The  Gallieni ;  3.  The  Thirty  Tyrant*: 
4.  Claudius,  the  last-named  piece  being  addressed 
to  Constantine.  We  learn  from  Vopiscus  thai  the 
lives  written  by  Trebcllius  Pollio  commenced  was 
Philippus  and  extended  down  to  Claudius.  Of 
these,  all  as  far  as  the  Valerian  i,  regarding  whose 
but  a  short  fragment  remains,  have  been  Inst. 

Trebla  (7Ve66ta),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Cuai- 
pina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placeotia.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
over  the  Romans,  ac.  218.  This  river  is  gene- 
rally dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a  rapd 
stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  i 
nibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Trebonius,  C,  played  rather  a  pr 
in  the  but  days  of  the  republic  He  coir.rrer.<*^i 
puUic  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristocrati.  a!  parrx. 
and  in  his  quaestorship  (a.  a  60)  he  attempted  0 
prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a  plebran 
family.  He  changed  sides  soon  afterwards,  and  as 
his  tribunate  of  the  plebs  (55)  he  was  the  i&srxa* 
ment  of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that  Pamper 
should  have  the  2  Spain*,  Crassus  Syria,  and 
Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum  for  another  prnod 
of  5  years.  This  proposal  received  the  approbation 
of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lex  Trtitonia.  For  this  service  be  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  y«*r 
he  was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siejje  of  Maw  ;a. 
In  48  Trebonios  was  city- praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious  attempts 
of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to  obtain  by 
force  the  repeal  of  Caesar's  law  respecting  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Towards  the  end  of  47,  T  reborn  us, 
as  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Cass i  us  Longinas  m 
the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  province  by  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Caesar  raised  htm 
to  the  consulship  in  October,  45,  and  protni-o-d 
him  the  province  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all 
these  honours  and  favours,  Trebonius 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  to 
sinate  Caesar,  and  after  the  murder  of  his  pa- 
tron (44)  he  went  as  proconsul  to  the  province 
of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  (43)  Dotabrlk, 
who  had  received  from  Antonius  the  province  of 
Syria,  surprised  the  town  of  Smyrna,  where 
Trebonius  was  then  residing,  and  slew  him  m 
his  bed. 
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TreMla  (Trcbulanus).  L  ( Treggkia),  a  town 
in  Samnium  situated  in  the  &  E.  part  of  the  moun- 
tain* of  Oojctsto.-— 2.  MutuBca,  a  town  of  the 
Sabine*  of  uncertain  site.— 8.  Suffena,  also  n  town 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncertain  site. 

Trims  (Sacco),  a  river  in  Latium,  and  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Lirii. 

Trea  Tabernae.  L  A  station  on  the  Via  Appia 
in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii.  It 
i»  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St  Paula  journey 
to  Rome.— 2.  (Borgketto\  a  station  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Mcdiolanam. 

Tretum  (TpwroV :  C.  Bugiaroni,  or  Ha*  Seba 
lions,  i.  e.  Seven  Capet),  a  great  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
the  Sinu*  0  leach  ites  (Bay  of  Storuh). 

Treviri  or  TrevSri,  a  powerful  people  in  Oallia 
Ilelgiea,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Roman*, 
and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Oaul.  The 
river  Mosclla  flowed  through  their  territory,  which 
extended  W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Remi.  Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (7Vteror  Dreves).  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
biter  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Bel- 
giea  Prima  ;  and  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
world  by  Diocletian  (a.  d.  292)  into  4  districts,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  the 
government  of  Britain,  Oaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
dwelt  Constantius  Chlorus  and  bis  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modern  city  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting Romnn  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  remains  is  'the  Porta  Nigra  or 
Mack  Gate,  a  large  and  massive  building  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tine. The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  tbe  Moselle 
are  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  I  gel, 
about  6  miles  from  Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman 
structure,  being  a  4-sided  obelisk,  more  than  70 
feet  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
baweliefa,  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2  brothers, 
named  Secundini ;  partly  as  a  funeral  monument 
to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
sister's  marriage,  which  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  by  tbe  figures  of  a  man  and  woman 
joining  hands. 

Triarius,  Valerius.  1.  L ,  quaestor  urban  us 
B.  c.  81;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  tbe  laws  of 
Sulla.  Triarius  served  under  Lucullus  as  one  of 
his  legates  in  tbe  war  against  Mithridates,  and  at 
first  gained  considerable  distinction  by  bis  seal 
and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  Fjibitu,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while  Lucullus  invaded 
Armenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Mithri- 
dates with  overwhelming  numbers.  Triarius  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
operations  against  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
gain  the  victory  over  Mithridates  before  the  arrival 


of  Lucullus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.  —  2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accused  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  defended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero.  —  8.  C,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  Fintbus,  and  praises  his  oratory 
in  his  Bntitu.  He  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Triarius  perished  in  the 
civil  wans  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  his  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Triballi,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a  branch 
of  the  Getae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  n.  c.  335,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Tribood,  a  German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Bvlgica,  between  M.  Vogesus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stnulmrg. 

Tribonianus,  a  jurist,  commissioned  by  Justi- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect.    For  details  see  Juhtinianus. 

Tricala.  [Triocala.] 

Tricarinon  (Tpindpavov.  Tpmapavtiis),  n  for- 
tress in  Phliasia,  S.  E.  of  Phlius,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Tricaases,  Tricasii,  or  Tricasslni,  a  people  in 
(iallia  Lugdunensis,  E.  of  the  Senones,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augustobona,  afterwards  Tricassac 
(Tnyes). 

Tricaatini,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  be- 
tween the  Cavares  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a  nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
Isere.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (Aousic). 

Tricca,  subsequently  Tricala  (TpJftarj,  TplnaXa : 
TrUJcaia),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ;  and  it  contained  in  biter 
times  a  celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

TrichSnis  (Tpix*»ytt  :  Zygos  or  Vrakhon),  a 
large  lake  in  Aetolia,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  Mt 
Aracynthus. 

Trichonlum  (Tpixtirw.  Tpix«r<«6*),  a  town 

in  Aetolia,  E.  of  lake  Trichoma 

Triciptlnus,  Lucrelluj.  [Lucrxtia  Gbns.] 
Tricoldni  (TfuaoWoi :  TpucoXawtvi),  a  town 

of  Arcadia,  a  little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 

temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 

Pausanias, 

Trioorii,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis, a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

TricorjFthus  {TpmipvQos :  TputopuViot),  a  de- 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis 
between  Marathon  and  Rhomnus. 
.  Tricrana  (Tpi'irpora :  Trikhiri),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  near  Hermione. . 

Tridentum  (Trent,  in  Italian  7Vento),  the 
capital  of  the  Trident!  ni,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  Athcsis  (Adige), 
and  on  tbe  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona. 
Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  assembled  within  its  walls, 
a.  d.  1545. 

Trieres  or  Trieris  (Tp«V>»:  En/eh3%  a  small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolia 
and  the  Prom.  Tbeuprosopon. 
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Tiifannm,  a  town  in  Latin rn  of  uncertain  site, 
between  Minturnae  and  Sinoe&sa. 

Trinacria.  (Sicixia.] 

Trinemeij  or  Trinemla  (Tpir«M«7*»  TpiF^ww : 
Tptr*pffa),  a  demits  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
trine  Cecropis,  on  Mt.  Pames. 

Trinobantea,  one  of  the  moat  powerful  people 
of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modern  Essex.  Thcj 
arc  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  and 
they  offered  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  in- 
vading force  tent  into  the  island  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Triocala  or  Tricala  (TpioeaAo,  TpbraAa :  Tpi- 
KaAirot,  Tricallnus  :  nr.  Calaia  Ddlota\  a  moun- 
Uin  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near  the  Cri- 
missus,  was  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarters 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their  leader 
Tryphon. 

Triopas  (TpiAns  or  Tpfos)),  son  of  Poseidon 

and  Canace,  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  of  Helios 
and  Rhode*,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  Ery- 
sichthon.  Hence,  his  son  Erysichthon  is  called 
Trioptiiu,  and  his  granddaughter  Mestra  or  Metro, 
tho  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  Triopti*.  Triopas 
expelled  the  Pelagians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but 
was  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Can  a, 
where  be  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  pro- 
montory. His  son  Erysichthon  was  punished  by 
Demeter  with  insatiable  hunger,  because  he  had 
violated  her  sacred  grove ;  but  others  relate  the 
same  of  Triopas  himself. 

Triopla  or  Tridplon,  an  early  name  of  CsmvK 

Trioplum  {Tpttwior :  C.  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  sunuuned  Trio- 
pins,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
of  Do Rts.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (oxporr^pior  It  pity). 

Triphylla  (TptpvKla:  Tpi^JAior),  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pvlos. 

Tripodiscus  (Tpiwoilaitos :  Tpiwo&iffKioi  nr. 
Derwcni  Ru.),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Megaris, 
N.  W.  of  Megnra. 

Tripoli*  (Tpixokit :  TpnroAi'rnt),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or 
a  district  containing  3  cities,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  single  cities  which  had  some  such  relation  to 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L  In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3  cities  of  Gallia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris  :  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern 
town  of  Tripolitza.  —  8.  T.  Pelagonia,  in  Thes- 
saly,  comprising  the  3  towns  of  Asorus,  Doliche, 
and  Pythium.  — 8.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  3 
Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus. 
[Rhodus.]—  4.  (Ka$h  Yeniji))  ft  city  on  the 
Maeander,  12  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities.  — ■  6.  ( Tirc- 
t/oli ),  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  (Tireboli  Su)y  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C.  Ztfrth).  —  6.  (Tripoli, 
Tarabulus),  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
3  distinct  cities,  1  stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  its  own  walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common 
constitution,  having  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
forming  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  respectively.  Tripolis 
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stood  about  30  miles  S.  of  Aradus,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a  bold  headland, 
formed  by  a  spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  had  a  fine 
harbour,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  canitM 
of  one  of  the  par  ha  licks  of  Syria,  that  of  Trtprdi, 
—  7.  The  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2  Syrtes,  comprising  the  3  cities  of 
isabraU  (or  Abrotonum),  Oea.  and  Leptis  Mwrna. 
and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regio.  [Stktka.] 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  revency  of 
Tripoli,  the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  and 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  probably  the  ancient 
Oca. 

Tripolitana  Begio.     [Syrtica  :  Tripolis, 

No.  7  ] 

Triptolemua  (TpreroXqiof),  son  of  Celena,  kiag 
of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Others  de- 
scribe him  as  son  of  king  Kleusis  by  Cothonea,  or 
of  Ocean  us  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochilus  by  an  Eles>- 
sinian  woman.  Triptoletnus  was  the  ttvoorite  ef 
Demeter,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  seri- 
culture, and  of  civilisation,  which  is  the  result  of  it 
He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
According  to  the  common  legend  he  hospitably 
received  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  when  she  w  wan- 
dering in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  gnddets, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demopbon  in- 
mortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  bnt  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed  by 
the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  bereave- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptoletnus  a  chariot 
with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat.  In  this 
chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth,  maki^ 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  agriculture. 
On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus  endeavoured  m 
kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Triptolearaa,  who 
now  established  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Tbesnmphoria.  Triptolemus  ia  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  hero,  some- 
time* with  the  petasus,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  holding  in  bis  hand  a  sceptre  and 
corn  ears. 

Tritaea  (Tpiraia:  TptTOJfifs).  L  A  town  of 
Phocis,  N.  W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ophisstis  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.— 8.  On* 
of  the  12  cities  of  Acbaia,  120  stadia  E.  of  Pharae 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patrae. 

Trito  or  Tritogenia  (TptrA  or  Tptroyfwim 
and  TpiToytrfis),  a  surname  of  Athena,  which  is 
explained  in  different  way*.  Some  derive  it  from 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which  she  b  said  to 
have  been  born  •  others  from  the  stream  Triton 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, and  where  according  to  some  statements 
she  was  also  born;  the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive 
the  name  from  rpirae,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Athamanians,  is  said  to  signify  **  bead,"  so  that  it 
would  be  the  goddess  bom  out  of  the  head  of  her 
father. 

Triton.  (Tpfrw),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Am  phi- 
trite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegae.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the  m-a  on 
horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Sometimes  we  nod 
mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plural.  Their  appear- 
ance is  differently  described  ;  though  they  are 
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Always  conceired  as  baring  the  human  figure  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that  of  a  hah 
in  the  lower  part  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of  art  is  a 
trumpet  made  out  of  a  shell  (concha),  which  the 
Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of  Poseidon,  to 
soothe  the  restlesB  waves  of  the  sea. 

Triton  FL,  Tritonis,  or  Tritonitis  Palm  (Tot- 
rur,  Tptrwlt,  T/mtwwtij),  a  river  and  hike  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  several  old  Greek  legends,  especially  in 
ibe  mythology  of  Athena,  whom  one  account  repre- 
sented as  bom  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  the  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
Poseidon  :  hence  her  surname  of  TfHToy4r*ta. 
When  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geo- 
graphically with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
identified  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  with  the  lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  great  lake  beyond  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  to  which  the 
name  Tritonis  was  then  applied.  This  lake  had 
nn  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  a  river  flowing 
into  it,  and  accordingly  the  geographers  represented 
the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a  mountain,  called 
Zuclmbari,  and  forming  the  lake  Tritonis  on  its 
course  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The 
lake  is  undoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
of  Tunis,  called  ElSMcak;  but  as  this  hike  has 
no  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the 
river:  some  suppose  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
Wady-el-Kkab*.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
gave  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the  legend, 
and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
called  Lathon,  in  Cyrenaica;  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius  even  transfers  the  name  to  the  Nile. 

Trivicum  (  Tritrico),  a  small  town  in  Samnium, 
situated  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium 
from  Apulia. 

Tr6a«  (r)  Tpaxfj,  sc.  x«P»»  the  fern,  of  the  adj. 
Tpus :  Tpua&tvi :  Chan ),  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Troy,  formed  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
Lectum  to  Pr.  Sigeum  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Hellespont  as 
far  as  the  river  Khodiua,  below  Abydus;  on  the 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Rhodius,  and  extend  from  its  sources 
S.-wards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  N.  const  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium 
along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida  ;  but  on  the  N.  E.  and  E. 
the  boundary  is  sometimes  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  the  whole  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
river  Granicus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
Dnrdania,  and  somewhat  more.  Strabo  extends 
the  boundary  still  further  E-,  to  the  river  Aesepus, 
and  also  S.  to  the  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Troy  that  of 
her  neighbouring  allies.  The  Trend  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  M. 
Ida  and  its  branches:  the  largest  plain  is  that  in 
which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Satnois  on  the  S.,  the  Rhodius  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Scamander  and  Simois  in  the  centre.  These 
2  rivers,  so  renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
War,  flow  from  2  different  points  in  the  chain  of 
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M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  stream  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sigeum. 
The  Scamander,  also  called  Xauthus,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Mcndcreh-Chaiy  and  the  Simois 
with  the  Gumbrek  ;  but  this  subject  presents  diffi- 
culties- which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  tho 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name,  Ilium,  is  also  the  subject  still  of  much  dis- 
pute. First,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  bad  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  Ilium  Vet  us  of  the  historical  period, 
which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of 
Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergama, 
mpyanay,  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  never  to  have 
been  restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a  new 
city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  the  plain  ; 
and  this  city  is  the  Trdja  or  Ilium  Yetus  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, this  city  declined,  and  a  new  one  was  built 
still  further  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum,  Under 
tho  Romans,  this  city  was  honoured  with  various 
immunities,  as  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance, 
however,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alex- 
andria Troas. —  For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mysia.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity, were  a  Thracian  people.  Settling  iu  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thrace, 
and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  as  far  as 
Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks  in  civilisation.  The  mythical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dardanus,  the  chieftain  of  the 
country  N.  E.  of  the  Troad.  [Daroania.]  Dar- 
danus had  2  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  father  of  Tree,  from  whom  the 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Troas 
and  Trees.  Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who 
founded  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Ilium,  and  also,  after  his  father,  Troja,  The  next 
king  was  Laombdon,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[  Priamus.]  In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10 
years*  siege.  [Helena,  Alexander,  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  Ulysses, 
Nkoptolemus,  Aeneas,  &c.  and  Homercs.] 
To  discuss  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is 
not  the  province  of  this  work  :  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at 
a  very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, and  the  rising 
power  of  the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious  ;  but  their  victory  was  fruit- 
less, in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  low 
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civilisation,  and  especially  of  their  want  of  mari- 
time power.  The  chronologers  assigned  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy:  the  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  B.  c  11 84. 
This  date  should  be  carefully  remembered,  as  it 
forms  the  starting  point  of  varions  computations ; 
but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  authority.  (There  is  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presents  an  entire  blank,  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi- 
gration, when  it  merges  in  that  of  Abolis  and 
Mvsia.  —  In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  is  often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Albxanoria  Troas. 

Trocmi  or  -ii.  [Galatia.] 

Troes.  [Troas.] 

Troesen  (Tfwftr,  more  rarely  Tpot^vr) :  Tpot- 
tfriot:  DkamaJa\  the  capital  of  Troezenla 
(Tfwfarla),  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Aegina. 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  which  it  possessed  a  harbour  called 
Pogon  (iW-yw),  opposite  the  island  of  Calauria. 
Troezen  was  a  Tery  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidouia,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  received  the  name 
of  Troesen  from  Troesen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Troezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos  ;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It  was 
a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  that  the 
Troczenians  sent  5  ships  of  war  to  Salami*  and 
1000  heavy-armed  men  to  Plataea.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troczenians  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

Trogfllae,  3  small  islands,  named  Psiion,  Ar> 
gennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium.  [MvcALB.] 

Trogitis  Lac  us.  [Pisidia.] 

Troglodytae  (TporyAoourtu,  i.  e.  dwellers  in 
carrs\  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  had  no  abodes  but 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Aelhiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  call  i  d 
TroglodytTce  (TpvyKotvrttc^).  There  were  also 
Troglodytae  in  Mocsia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Trogna,  Pompeius.  [Justin us  ] 

Troillom.  [Trorsulitm.] 

TrdUus  (TpwtXoi),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or  according  to  others  ton  of  Apollo.  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Trdja  (Tpolo,  Ion.  Tpofn,  Ep.  TpoU:  Tpsfr, 
TjH?6u  Ep.  and  Ion.  T/nRor,  fem.  T/wcU  &c : 
TriK  Trotus,  Trojanus,  fern.  Troas,  pL  TrOfides 
mid  TrdTades).  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.  [Troak] 

Trophonlus  (JpwpApun),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  Hyrieus  in  Bocotia.  For  details 
see  Aoamrdrn.  Trophonius  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
in  a  cave  near  Lcbadea  in  Bocotia.  (See  Did.  of 
AtUiq.y  art.  Oraculum.) 
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Tt6s  (Tpsfc),  son  of  Erich thonius  and  Astyoehe, 
and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  married  to 
Callirrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  II us, 
A  Caracas,  and  Ganymede*,  and  was  king  of 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  derived 
their  name  from  him.  He  gave  op  his  son  Gany- 
modes  to  Zeus  for  a  present  of  hones.  [Gakt- 
mrdrs.] 

Trossulum  (Trossulnnus :  7Vosso),  a  town  in 
Ktruria,  D  miles  from  Volsiuii,  which  is  said  to 

the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the  Roman  equites 
obtained  the  name  of  Trnssuli.  Some  writers 
identify  this  town  with  Troilium,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  u.  c.  293 ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  different  places. 

Trdtllum  (Jpumkw :  7Vowfafib),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini. 

Truentnm,  a  town  of  Picennm  on  the  river 
Tnientus  or  Tmentinus  {Trunk*). 

Trutulensis  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  N.  K. 
coast  of  Britain  near  the  aestuary  Tana  (Tar), 
bat  of  which  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

TryphiSddrna  {Tpv^S^pas^  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  bat 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is 
supposed  to  hare  lived  in  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labours  we 
have  no  record  ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has  come 
down  to  us,  entitled  *IAJov  £A«<m,  the  Captmrt  ef 
Ilium,  consisting  of  691  lines.  From  the  small 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  bat  a  sketch. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Nortbmore,  Cambridge 
1791,  London  1804;  by  Schafer,  Leipzig  1808; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig  1819. 

Tryphon  (Tpv^r).    L  DiodStna.  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  daring  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nicntor.    After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Baku  in  B.  c.  146,  Tryphon  first  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a  pretender 
against  Demetrius ;  but  in  142  he  murderx-d 
Antiochus  and  reigned  as  king  himself.  Tryphoo 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
Sidetea,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139,  after  a 
reign  of  3  years.  — 2.  Salvias,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  supposed  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  divination,  for  which  reason 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  1 03.   He  dis- 
played considerable  abilities,  and  in  a  short  time 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  bon-% 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propraetor  P.  Licinius 
Nerva.   After  this  victory  Salvias  assumed  all  tbe 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname  of  Tryphon. 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  DtodoitiA, 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.    He  chose  the 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  his  new 
kingdom.    Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L.  Lara  It  us 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Triocala. 
But  Lucullns  failed  in  taking  the  place,  and 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  thins; 
more.    Lncullus  was  succeeded  by  C.  Serv  1 1 1 us  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Tryphon,  about  the  same  time, 
the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Athemon,  who  w?ls 
not  subdued  till  101. 

Tryphonlnua,  Claudius,  a  Roman  jurist,  wrote 
under  the  reigns  of  Septimins  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla. 

Tubantcs,  a  people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  sussl 
the  Yssel  ;  in  the  time  of  German icus  on  the  Sv. 
bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Fader  born,  Harum. 
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and  the  Annsberger  Wald  ;  and  at  a  (till  later 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Th  uringer  Wald 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  YVerra.  Subsequently 
they  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Frnnei. 

Tubero,  Aellus.  L  <t,  son-in-law  of  L.  Ae- 
milius  Paulus,  served  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  liko  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate,  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  5  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 

—  2.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of 
Panaetius,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  lie 
was  praetor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  as 
of  C.  (iracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches  against 
the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers 
ia  Cicero's  dialogue  de  Rejmbliea.  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4.  —  3.  L.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his 
brother  Quintus  as  legate  in  Asia.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate 
the  province  of  Africa  ;  but  as  Alius  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aria- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  Ho  wrote  a  history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
bis  work  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon. 

—  4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.Julius  Caesar  against  Q.  Li^nrius, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is 
extant  (Pro  Q.  Ligario).  Tubero  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  jurist.  He  had  a  great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum  and  Privatum, 
and  he  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  divisions 
of  law.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Servius  Sul- 
picius.  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  father, 
Q.  Tubero  wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
in  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero ;  but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tucca,  Plotlua,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs,  and  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Atneid  by  order  of 
Augustus. 

Toder  (Tuders,  -tis  :  Todi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony.  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Tuditanus,  Sempronlus.  L  M.,  consul  B.  c 
240,  and  censor  230.  —  2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  wascurule  acdile  ;  in  213  praetor, 
with  Arirainum  as  his  province,  and  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  the  two  following  years  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  209  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  although  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
bad  yet  held  the  consulship.    In  205  he  was  sent 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  be 
concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tuditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Bruttii  as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  genera!.  — 
3.  C,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  wound  which  be  had 
received  in  the  battle.  — 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province  ;  and  consul  1 85.  In  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Apuani,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ingauni.  He  was  carried  off 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Rome  in 
1 74. — 5. 0,  praetor  1 32,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a  victory  chiefly 
through  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tuditanus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Tulcis,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  near 
Tarraco. 

Tilling!,  a  people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import* 
ance,  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Rau- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

Tullia,  the  name  of  the  2  daughters  of  Servius 
Tulliua,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  [TuLLiua] 

Tullia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Tul- 
1151a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
and  was  probably  bom  B.C.  79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frogi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  duriug  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  Fori  us  Crassipes,  a  young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property ;  but  she  did  not  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  In  50  she  was  married  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  puce  during 
Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  7  months'  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Dolabella  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  he  continued  to 
lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
(46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent  At 
the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the 
many  consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5).  To  dissi- 
pate his  grief;  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

Tullia  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses,  which 
were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hostilius.  The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  ap- 
pears to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  period ; 
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for  after  the  early  time*  of  the  republic  no  one  of 
the  name  occur*  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii 
of  a  later  age  are  not  only  plebeians,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  bearing  the  same  name,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  any  connection  with  the 
ancient  gens.  The  first  plebeian  Tolliua  who  rose 
to  the  honours  of  the  state  was  M.  Tolliua  Decula, 
consul  b.  c.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  [Cickho.] 

Tullianum,  [Roma,  p.  654,  b.] 

Tullius,  Servian,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius is  full  of  marvels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  any  title  to  a  real  historical  narrative. 
Hit  mother,  Ocrisia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken 
at  Coroiculum,  and  became  a  female  slave  of  Tana- 
quil, the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  was  born 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwithstanding  his  ser- 
vile origin  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since 
Tanaquil  by  her  powers  of  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  beneficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they 
claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Tarquinius  [Tarquinius].  They  did 
not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's  wound  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that  be  had  commanded 
Servius  meantime  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  Servius  forthwith  began  to  act  as 
king,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ;  and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  was  already  in  firm  possession  of 
the  royal  power.  The  reign  of  Servius  is  almost 
as  barren  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa. 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against 
Veii,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
The  great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as  Numa 
was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinances.  Three 
important  events  are  assigned  to  Servius  by  uni- 
versal tradition.  First,  he  gave  a  new  constitution 
to  the  Roman  state.  The  two  main  objects  of  this 
constitution  were  to  give  the  plebs  political  inde- 
pendence, and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence 
in  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth 
exclusively.  In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effect,  Servius  made  a  two-fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  see  Did.  of  Antiq. 
nrL  Comitia.  Secondly,  he  extended  the  pomoe- 
rium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the  city,  and  com- 
pleted the  city  by  incorporating  with  it  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills.  [Roma.]  Thirdly,  he 
established  an  important  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became 
the  members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which  ran  as 
follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  succession,  gave 
his  2  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  2, sons  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.  L.  Tarquinius  the  elder  was  mar- 
ried to  a  quiet  and  gentle  wife ;  Aruns,  the  younger, 
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|  to  an  aspiring  and  ambitious 

of  the  two  b 


brothers  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
wives  who  had  fallen  to  their  lot ;  for  Lucius  was 
proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  unambitious  and 
quiet    The  wife  of  Aruns,  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  firther 
and  her  husband.    She  persuaded  Lucius  to  mur- 
der his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own  husband  ; 
and  the  survivors  straightway  married.  Tullsa 
now  urged  ber husband  to  murder  her  father;  and 
it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hastened  by  the 
belief  that  Servius  entertained  the  thought  of  lay- 
ing down  his  kingly  power,  and  cstabli 
consular  form  of  government.  The  patricians 
equally  alarmed  at  this  scheme.   Their  mutual 
hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  together ; 
and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tarquinius 
entered  the  forum  arrayed  in  the  kingly  robes, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair  in  the  senate- 
house,  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be  summon^i 
to  him  as  their  king.    At  the  first  news  of  the 
commotion,  Servius  hastened  to  the  senate-house, 
and,  standing  at  the  door-way,  ordered  Tarquinius 
to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  sprang 
forward,  seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  hiin  down 
the  stone  steps.    Covered  with  blood,  the  king 
was  hastening  home;  but,  before  be  reached  it,  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius,  and 
murdered.    Tullia  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but  her  transports  of 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.    He  bade  her  go 
home;  and  as  she  was  returning,  ber  charioteer 
pulled  up,  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her  father 
lying  in  his  blood  across  the  road.  She  commanded 
him  to  drive  on ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted 
over  the  carriage  and  on  her  dress  ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the  Ficw 
SceUratuii  or  Wicked  Street.    The  body  lay  un- 
buried,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  M  Rosnulos 
too  went  without  burial and  this  impious  mot  ken- 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his  surname  of  So- 
perbus.  Servius  had  reigned  44  years.  Hismemorv 
was  long  cherished  by  the  plebeians. 
Tullius  Tiro.  [Tiro.] 

Tullum  (Tout),  the  capital  of  the  Leoci,  a 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the 
Mntmna  and  Mosclla. 

Tullus  HoatiHus,  3rd  king  of  Rome,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  who 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  follows:  —  Tullus 
Hostilius  departed  from  the  peaceful  ways  of 
Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Ro- 
mulus. He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Ranted  su- 
premacy in  the  war  wherein  the  3  Roman  brothers, 
the  Horatii,  fought  with  the  3  Alban  brothers,  the 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  be  warm! 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Veii,  and  being  strxi de- 
pressed by  their  joint  hosts,  be  vowed  temples  to 
Pallor  and  Pavor — Paleness  and  Panic  And  after 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba,  be- 
cause he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and  he 
utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alt>an  people  to  Rome, 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  dwrll  on. 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines; 
and  being  again  straitened  in  fight  in  a  wood 
called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly  festi- 
val to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  ' 
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<tf  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  when,  by 
their  help,  he  h«d  vanquished  the  Sabine*,  he  per- 
formed his  vow,  and  its  records  were  the  feasts 
Saturnalia  nnd  Opalia.  In  his  old  age,  Tullus 
grew  weary  of  warring;  and  when  a  pestilence 
•truck  hira  and  his  people,  and  a  shower  of  burn- 
ing  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  Mt.  Alba,  and  a 
roice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the 
solitary  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  Bummit,  he  remem- 
bered the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and 
•ought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter 
was  wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  his  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bodied in  the  legend  of  Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

Tunes  or  Tunis  (Twijt,  Toirts :  Tvm\auIo% : 
Tunis),  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly 
declined,  but  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis. 

Tungri,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eburonm. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Tungri  or  Aduaca 
Tongrorum  (To*gern\  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tellum  Morinorum  to  Colon ia  Agrippina. 

Turdetani,  the  most  numerous  people  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S.  of  the  province  on 
both  banks  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as  Lusitania. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilised  people 
in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was  called  Turdo- 
tanla. 

Tuxduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated 
to  the  E.  and  8.  of  the  Turdetani,  with  whom  tbey 
were  closely  connected.  The  names,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear identical. 

Turla  or  Tnrlum  (GuadtUaviar\  a  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Valentin, 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks  be- 
tween Porapey  and  Scrtorius. 

Turiasao  (Turiassonensis :  Tarraxona\  a  town 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Caesaraugusta  to  Numantia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to 
be  very  excellent  for  hardening  iron. 

Turnnj  (Tvpros).  L  Son  of  Daunus  and  Venilia, 
and  king  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of  tho  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  brother  of  Juturna, 
and  related  to  Aniata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus ; 
and  he  fought  against  Aeneas,  because  Latinus  had 
given  to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia, 
who  had  been  previously  promised  to  Turnus.  He 
appears  in  the  Aeneid  as  a  brave  warrior ;  but  in 
the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.— 2.  A 
Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a  native  of  Aurunca,  and 
lived  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  We  possess 
30  hexameters,  forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a 
Ions  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  ascribed  by 
some  modern  scholars  to  Turnus. 

Turnus  Herdonlus.    [  Hkhdomcs.] 

Tur&nes,  Turoni  or  Tfirdnli,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  between  the  Au- 
lerci,  Andes  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  was 
Caesarodunum,  subsequently  Turdni  (Tours)  on 
the  Liger  (Loire). 
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Turpillus,  Baztna,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose 
productions  belonged  to  the  department  of  Cbmoe- 
dia  Paltiata.  The  titles  of  13  or  14  of  his  plays 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  frag- 
ments, Ue  died,  when  very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in 
B.  c.  1 01.  He  stands  7th  in  the  scale  of  Volcatios 
Sedigitus.  [SsDiurrns.] 

Tuxplo,  L.  Ambivlus,  a  very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays  he 
acted. 

Tuxria  Hannibalia  (Bourj  Salektak,  Ru.),  a 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Byxacena,  between  Thnpsus 
and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embarked 
here  when  he  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great 
Torris  Stratdnia.  [Cabsarba,  No.  $.] 
Tuscanla  (Tuscan  iensis :  TotamtUa),  a  town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modern  times, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities which  have  been  discovered  in  its  ancient 
tombs. 

Tuaci,  Tuscla.  [Etruria.] 

Tuscilum  (Tusculanus:  nr.  Frascaii,  Ru.;,  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  Tusculani  Hon  tea, 
and  which  are  a  continuation  of  Mons  Alban  us. 
Tusculum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octarius  Manrilius,  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
At  a  later  time  it  became  a  Roman  municipium, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  families.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a  native  of 
Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  its  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  made  it  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the  summer. 
Cicero,  among  others,  had  a  favourite  villa  at  this 
puce,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Tusculanum.  The  site  of  this  villa  is 
not  exactly  known  ;  some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake ;  and  others  near  La  Ruflnella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  about  2  miles  above  Frascati. 

Ttttic&nus,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  of  Ovid, 
who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  a  portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Tntlia  (Gartkee  at  Gner/ey  Hassan,  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  of  Pselcis,  and  S.  of  Talmis. 

Tya&a  (Tiiaw:  Tvav*<A%\  Kiz  Hisar,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Cilician  Gates,  800  stadia  from  Cybistra.  and 
400  from  Masaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  In 
B.  c.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then  belonged. 
Valens  made  it  tho  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Sc- 
cunda.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  great  temple 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  in  a  swampy 
plain ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a  remarkable  effer- 
vescing spring  called  Aamabaeon.  Tyana  was  the 
native  place  of  Apollonius,  the  supposed  worker  of 
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miracles.  The  &  district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which 
the  city  stood,  was  called  Tyanltis. 

Tychfi.  [Fortune.] 

Tyche.  [Sybacusao.] 

Tydeus  (TvStvs),  son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Periboea.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
by  the  different  authors,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  father's  brother,  Melas,  Lycopeus,  or 
Alcathous;  others  that  be  slew  Thoas  or  Apha- 
rcus  his  mother's  brother;  others  that  he  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ;  and  others  again  that  he  killed 
the  sons  of  Mela*,  who  had  revolted  against  Oe- 
neus. He  (led  to  Adrastus  at  Argue,  who  purified 
him  from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Detpyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedcs,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
Tydldes.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Thebes,  where  ho  was  wounded  by 
Mi-lanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeus  lay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortal.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
stratagem  of  Amphiaraus,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  brain,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Tyloi  or  Tyros  (TvAor,  Tvpo% :  Bahrein),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbres  or  Tembrogius  (Purtek\  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeum  and  Dorylaeum  into  the  San- 
garius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phrygia 
Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutari*. 

Tymnet  (Tv/utji),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  whose 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  M cle- 
arer, but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  have  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7  of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tymphaei  (Tv/upcum),  a  people  of  Epirus,  on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  ML  Tymphe 
(Tvujpn),  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  written 
S tymphe  (Srv/x^n).  Their  country  was  called 
Tymphaea  (Ti//i$>aia). 

Tymphrestus  {Tufuppf)<rr6s :  Elladlia),  a  moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopcs,  in 
which  the  river  Spercheus  rises. 

Tyiidariui  (Tvytdptot),  not  Tyndarut,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Peri- 
cres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otners,  son 
of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph  Batla  or  by  Gorgophone. 
Tyndareua  and  his  brother  Icarius  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  sons; 
whereupon  Tyndoreus  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  assisted  him  in  his 'wars  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndareus  married  Leda,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytacmnestra, 
nud  Philonoo.  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
both  by  Zeus  and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytacmnestra,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Tyndorldae 
is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  patronymic  Tyndaria  to  Helen  and  Cly- 
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taemnestra.   When  Castor  and  Pollux  had  beer*, 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  invited 
Menclaus  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  surrendered  hist 
kingdom  to  him. 

Tyndaria  or  Tyndarium  (TW&apft, 
Tyndaritanus :  Tindare),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  a  good  harbour,  a  little  W.  of  Mea- 
sana,  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  n.  c.  396,  which 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Agrippo,  the  general  of  Octaviavn,  in 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey.  The  greater  port 
of  the  town  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea. 

Typhoa  or  Typhoeus  (Ti*poW,  Ti^wtuj.  con- 
tracted into  To^cbi),  a  monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  as  a  fire-breathing  giant. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Ariroi  (Etr  'Ap(*tets, 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made  Inuriat* \ 
which  was  lashed  by  Zens  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning.   In  Hesiod,  Typhoon  and  Typhoeus  axe  3 
distinct  beings.    Typhoon  is  represented  as  a  son 
of  Typhoeus,  and  a  fearful  hurricane,  who  by 
Echidna  became  the  father  of  the  dog  Orthus 
Cerberus,  the  Lemoean  hydra,  Chimaera,  and  the 
Sphynx.    Typhoeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Hera 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Zeus  having 
given  birth  to  Athena.    He  is  described  as  a 
monster  with  100  heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible 
voices;  he  wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
gods  and  men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  fearful 
struggle,  by  Zeus,  with  a  thunderbolt.    He  be?  n 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  father  of 
the  Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notu, 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  not  his  tons. 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar  describe  him  as  living  in  a 
Cilicuui  cave.    He  is  further  said  to  have  at  one 
time  been  engaged  in  a  fctnigRle  with  all  the  im- 
mortals, and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zens  with  a 
flash  of  lightning;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus 
under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Typhois  Attn. 
The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typhoeus  with 
Egypt    The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  hold  out 
against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  from  fear,  they 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

Tyragetae,  Tyrigetae  or  Tyrangetae,  a  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Getae,  dwelling  E.  of  the  river  Tyros. 

Tyrannlon  (Tvpam'wr).  L  A  Greek  gramma- 
rian, a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  originally 
called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from  his  in- 
structor the  name  of  Tyronnion  on  account  of  his 
domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow  disciples.  In 
a  c.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lucullus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  He  was  given  by  Lucnlhts 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rome 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of  Apelli. 
con,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome.  This  library 
contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  upon  which 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion. Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  tiie 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyrannion.  Tyrannion 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  —  2.  A  native 
of  Phoenicia,  the  son  of  Artemidurus,  and  a 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  His  original  name  was 
Diodes.  He  was  taken  captive  in  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  purchased 
by  Dyiuas,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
he  waa  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  manumitted  him.  He  taaght  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Tyraa  (Ttfpat,  Ttfpnt :  Dniester^  subsequently 
called  Danastris,  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontua  Euxinus,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  mouth 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Ackjermanu. 

Tyriaeum  (Tvptauow :  llghun\  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Amdxui$)  as 
20  parasangs  W.  of  lconium.    It  lay  duo  W.  of 

Tyro  (Tupci),  daughter  of  Salmoneua  and  Al- 
cidice.    She  was  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  beloved  by 
the  river-god  Enipeus  in  Thessaly,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  ber  the 
father  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.    By  Crctheus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pberes,  and  Amythaon. 
Tyrrheni,  Tyrrhenla,  [Etriria.] 
Tyrrhenum  Mare.  [Etruria.) 
Tyrrhenus  (Tvfifaris  or  Tvpffipe's),  son  of  the 
Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Um- 
brians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonist*  his  name, 
Tyrrhenians.    Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a  son  of 
Hercules  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephos  and  Hiera, 
and  a  brother  of  Tarchon.    The  name  Tarchon 
seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenus. 

Tyrrheus,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinos,  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  he  killed  a  tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  conflict  in  Italy 
between  the  natives  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

Tyrtaeus  (Tuprolot  or  TtfpToios),  son  of  Ar- 
cherobrotus,  of  Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
Me«aeninn  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose 
Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.  Later  writers  embellish 
the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame  school- 
master,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  I^acedse- 
monians  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  tbey  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would 
achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modern  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the 
Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the 
extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is 
impotable  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com* 
posed  his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  44  I<egal  Order  " 
(Euvofua),  which  appears  to  have  had  a  wondrous 
elled  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
But  still  mora  celebrated  were  the  poems 
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by  which  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spartans 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messentans.  These 
poems  were  of  2  kinds;  namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one's  native  land  ;  and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  aa 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efforts 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots  He  there- 
fore flourished  down  to  n.  c  668,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  hia  poems  is 
by  Bach,  with  the  remaina  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Callinus  and  Asius,  Lipa.  183). 

Tyros  (Tusvt :  Aram.  Tura :  O.  T.  Taor :  Tif- 
/Mor,  Tfrfas :  Sur,  Ru.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Sidouians,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  44  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  colonising  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
whom  ho  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  his 
palace,  and  in  commercial  enterprises.  Respecting 
its  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Phornicr 
and  Carthago.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  5  years,  but  without 
success.  It  waa  again  besieged  for  1 3  years  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  there  ia  a  tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  welf  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ahore,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  N.  of  the  remaina  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre  (rta\alrvpoi). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
aition,  this  new  city  soon  rose  to  a  prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ;  though, 
tinder  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [Sidon.]  In  n.  c.  322  tho 
Tyrians  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7  months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre. 
This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a  permanent  con- 
nection between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  its  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyro 
never  regained  its  former  consequence,  and  its 
commerce  was  fur  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  fortress  and  flourishing 
port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Septimius 
Sevcrua  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
see  of  n  biahop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  ns 
one  of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  aite  ia  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village ;  and  even  its  mins  arc  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon does  not  present  a  more  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

Tsetses  (Tflvfrs).  L  Joannes,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  a.  d. 
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1150.  His  writings  bear  evident  trace*  of  the 
extent  of  hit  learning,  and  not  lew  of  the  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  with  which  they  had  filled  him. 
He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several 
are  still  extant.  Of  these  the  2  following  are  the 
moot  important :  1.  //toco,  which  consists  properly 
of  3  poems,  collected  into  one  under  the  titles  Td 
srpo  Op^pov,  rft  *Op4pev,  *al  to  jtf(T  "Oftypuv. 
The  whole  amounts  to  1676  lines,  and  is  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  is  a  very  dull  composition, 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  CkUiades, 
consisting  in  its  present  form  of  12,661  lines. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  who 
divided  it,  without  reference  to  tho  contents,  into 
13  divisions  of  1000  lines,  the  hut  being  incom- 
plete. Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscella- 
neous kind,  bnt  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and 
historical  narratives,  arranged  under  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur:  Croesus, 
Midas,  (iyges,  Codrus,  Alcmaeon,  Ac  It  is 
written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a  metre  called  political  verse.  Edited 
by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1826  —3.  Isaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Txitxis  or  Tzutxit  (Ru.  S.  of  DeU»a\ a  city  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  a  little  S.  of 
Parembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphis. 


U. 


TJbli,  a  German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  37,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Colonia  Agrip- 

PINA. 

UcaJegon  (OvKa\iy»»},  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  city. 

Ucubis,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
dului. 

T/feni  (UJhiU),  a  river  in  Latium,  flowing 
from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

Uffugum,  a  town  in  Uruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegium. 

Ugemum  (Beamcairt),  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Ulla  (Monir  mayor),  a  Roman  innnicipium  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a  hill  and  upon 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba, 

Uliarui  or  Olarionensis  Insula  (Oferon),  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul,  in  tho  Aquitanian 
gulf. 

Ulpi&nu*.  1.  Domltlus  TJlpianoa,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
but  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  greater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  written  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracal  hu,  especially  the  2  great 
works  Ad  Edictum  and  the  Libri  ad  Sabinum. 
He  was  hani»h"d  or  deprived  of  bis  functions  under 
K  la  Ra bains,  who  became  emperor  217  ;  but  on  the 
lion  of  Alexander  Severus222,  he  became  the 
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Ulpian  the  office  of  Seriniomm  magistcr, 
him  a  consiliarius.  He  also  held  this 
Praefectus  Annonae,  and  be  wa 
Praefectut  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in  the  reu;u 
of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  night,  and 
killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  hi* 
mother,  228.  Hi*  promotion  to  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus praetorio  was  probably  an  unpopular  nx-a- 
sure.  A  great  part  of  the  numerous  writing*  as* 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinuvn, 
and  a  much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  him 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  than  from  any 
other  jurist  The  number  of  excerpts  from  I  Upon 
is  said  to  be  '2462  ;  and  many  of  the  excerpts  are 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  ex- 
cerpts from  Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  aUui 
one  half  of  the  Digest  Ulpian**  style  is  perspi- 
cuous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  "than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledges,  the  gond 
sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  him  among 
the  first  of  the  Roman  jurist* ;  and  he  ha*  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
modern  Europe,  through  the  copious  extract*  from 
his  writings  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest.  We  possess  a 
fragment  of  a  work  under  the  title  of  Domiiii  Ul- 
piuni  Frayjtumbi  ;  it  consists  of  29  titles,  and  is  a 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  Lair. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  and 
by  Docking,  Bonn,  1 836.-2.  Of  Antioch,*  sophist, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
wrote  several  rhetorical  work*.  The  name  of  UW 
pianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Greek, 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  and  it  is 
usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpian  ns 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  have  evidently 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpolations  from 
some  grammarian  of  a  very  late  period.  They  are 
printed  in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators. 

Ulplus  Trajan  a*.    [Trajan dr.] 

Ul tor,  M  the  avenger,*4  a  surname  of  Man.  tu 
whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Rome  in  i}« 
forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon 
of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

Ulubrae  (Ulubranus,  Uluhrensis),  a 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  : 
hood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Ulysses,  Ulyxes,  or  Ulixes,  called  Odysseus 
OOoW«6»)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a  son  of  I^aeru-s  »rA 
Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Autolycus,  and 
ried  to  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icario*,  by  ' 
he  became  the  father  of  Telemachus.  But  accord- 
ing to  a  later  tradition  he  was  a  son  of  Sisypbu* 
and  Anticlea,  who,  being  with  child  by  SUyphoa, 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
him  either  after  her  arrival  m  Ithaca,  or  on  her 
way  thither.  Later  traditions  further  state  that 
besides  Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptolipnrthus  ;  and,  by 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latinos,  Telegooas, 
and  Cauiphone  ;  by  Calypso  of  ' 
Nausinou*  or  Auson,  Telegonu*,  and 
and  lastly,  by  Evippe  of  Jjeontophron,  Doryclo*  or 
Euryalus.  The  name  Odysseus  is  said  to  signify 
the  angry.  The  story  of  Ulyases  ran  as  follow*  :— 
When  a  young  man,  Ulysses  went  to  see  his 
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grandfather  Autolycua  new  Mt.  Parnassus.  There, 
while  engaged  in  the  chaw,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
boar  in  hit  knee,  by  the  tear  of  which  he  was  sub- 
aequently  recognised  by  Euryclia.    Even  at  that 
age  he  was  distinguished  for  courage,  far  knowledge 
of  navigation,  for  eloquence  and  for  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator; and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messenians 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  Laertes 
sent  htm  to  Messene  to  demand  reparation.  He 
there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was  seeking  the  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  famous 
bow  of  Eurytus.   This  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a  treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  handle  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  went  to  Sparta  as  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised TyndareuB  to  make  the  suitors  swear,  that 
they  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  insult  him  on  Helen's  account 
Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded 
his  brother  Icarius  to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses  ;  or,  accordiog  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
her  by  conquering  his  competitors  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.   Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited 
by  Menelans  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Palamedes 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.    Palamedes,  to  try 
him,  placed  the  infant  Telemachus  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  continue  to 
play  his  part.    He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.    This  occurrence  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palamedes.  Being  now  him- 
self  gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
daughters  of  king  Lycoroedes.  [Achillxs.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  I  Jlysses 
in  conjunction  with  Menelaus  went  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Cro- 
cylia,  Zacynthus,  Samoa,  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
During  the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  cunning  spy,  and  a  prudent  and  elo- 
quent negotiator.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ulysses 
contended  for  his  armour  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajar,  and  gained  the  prize.    He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
and  he  was  one  of  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying  off 
the  palladium. —  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Odysaey.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  home, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarus,  a  'town  of  the  Cicones,  in 
Thrace,  N.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  several  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cicones.    From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a  N. 
wind  towards  Malco  and  to  the  Lotophagi  on  the 


coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat-island, 
situated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  Ho 
there  left  behind  1 1  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  devoured 
one  after  another  6  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  and  the  6  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a  burning  pole  deprived  him 
of  his  one  eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep-  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses 
reached  his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued  the  wander- 
ing king  with  implacable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus  ;  and  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a  bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  home  ;  but  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  back  to  the  island  of  Aeolos, 
who  indignantly  refused  all  further  assistance. 
After  a  voyage  of  6  days,  Ulysses  arrived  at  Te- 
lepylos,  the  city  of  Lamus,  in  which  Antiphates 
ruled  over  the  Laestrygonea,  a  sort  of  cannibals. 
This  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Aeaea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
island,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
Eurylochus  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by 
Hermes  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
companions,  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
part, Circe  desired  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias.  He  now  sailed  W. 
right  across  the  river  Oceanus,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  he  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tiresias  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  might  reach  his  native  island.  Tire- 
sias informed  him  of  the  dangei  and  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  but  rave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  again  treated  the  strangers 
kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet  awaited 
them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
which  she  sent  with  them  carried  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  pasM-d  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song. 
His  ship  next  sailed  between  ScyUa  and  Chary b- 
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dis,  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  monster 
inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  carried  ofT 
and  devoured  6  of  the  companions  of  Ulvssis. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia,  the  island  of 
II  el  ins,  who  there  kept  his  sacred  herds  of  oxen. 
Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tircsias  and  Circe, 
Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but  his  companion* 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  cattle ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms,  and  were  hungry, 
they  killed  tho  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleep.  After  some  days  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  but  soon  another  storm  came 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by  means  of 
the  roast  and  planks,  and  after  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  Ogygia.  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  She  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
dekinjd  him  to  marry  her,  promising  immortality 
and  eternal  youth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget 
Ithaca.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
protected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  that 
her  favourite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
Poseidon,  should  one  day  return  to  bis  native 
island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a  raft,  on  which,  after 
remaining  8  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
1 8  days  he  came  in  tight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  l'haeacians,  when  Poseidon  sent  a  storm, 
which  cast  him  off  the  raft  By  the  assistance  of 
Leucothea  and  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore,  until  be  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her  father's 
court  He  was  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodocus  sang  of  the 
tall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
he  related  his  whole  history.  At  length  he  was 
sent  home  in  a  ship.  One  night  as  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  ship,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  l'haeacians  who  had  accompanied  him  carried 
him  on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been 
away  from  Ithaca  for  20  years,  and  when  be  awoke 
he  did  not  recognise  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  his  mother  Anticlea  had  died  of 
sorrow,  his  son  Tclemachus  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  During 
the  but  few  years  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zncynthus  had  been 
suing  for  the  liand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  her  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as  if 
it  liad  been  their  own.  That  ho  might  be  able  to 
take  vengeance  u|ran  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  bej/gar,  and 
be  was  kindly  received  by  Eumacus,  the  swine- 


herd, a  faithful  servant  of  his  house.  While  staying 
with  Eumacus,  his  son  Telemachus  returned  from 
Sparta  and  Pyloa,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
information  concerning  his  father.  Ulysses  made 
himself  known  to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated 
upon  the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar  he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumaeu* 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  wa»  now  carried 
into  effect  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  made 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  conquer  the 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyssea.  As 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  draw  this  bow.Uh 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son, 
and  all  fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  aee  his 
aged  father.  In  tho  meantime  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their 
relatives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulyssea;  bat 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  people 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  represented  as  a 
prudent  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  man,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  a  brave,  bold,  and  persevering 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  misfortune  or  calamity 
a>uld  subdue,  but  biter  poets  describe  him  as  a 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing  personage. 
Inspecting  the  but  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy 
of  Tircsias,  who  promised  him  a  painless  death  in 
a  happy  old  age ;  bat  later  writers  give  as  different 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegonas,  the  so* 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  oat  by  his  mother 
to  seek  his  father.  A  storm  cast  him  upon  Ithaca, 
which  he  began  to  plunder  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. Ulysses  and  Telemachus  nttacked  him, 
but  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Aeaca.  According  to  some,  Circe  re- 
called Ulysses  to  life  again,  or  on  his  arrival  ia 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Mt.  Perge.  In  works 
of  art  Ulysses  is  commonly  represented  as  a  sailor, 
wearing  a  semi-oval  cap. 

tJmbria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrica  (*>  *CV- 
gptK^),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Rubicon  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  aea  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Aesis,  and  by  the  land  of  the  Sabine*, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Nar;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustas  it  formed  the  6th 
Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran  through  the* 
W.  part  of  the  country,  but  it  contained  man  v  fertile 
plains  on  the  coast  Its  inhabitants,  the  Umbri 
(sing.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  Umbrici 
('O^/NKof),  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Op  icons. 
Sabine*,  and  those  other  tribes  whose  lAftcriwvi^c* 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  Umbri  were  at  a 
very  early  period  the  most  powerful  people  m 
central  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  peninaobi 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  Ktra- 
ria  ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Crotooa,  Pe- 
rusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  were 
built  by  the  Umbrians.  They  were  afterward*  de- 
prived of  their  possessions  W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  country  betwrm 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.  Their  territories  srera 
still  further  diminished  by  tho  Sciiomv&)  a  (Jallic 
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people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  on 
the  conat,  from  Ariminum  to  the  Aesis.  The  Urn- 
bri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  a.  c  307  ;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans 
in  283,  they  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  This  district,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  called  Ager  (iallicus  down  to 
a  late  period.  The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were 
Ariminum,  Fanum  Fortunab,  Mbvania, 
Ti'der,  Narnia,  and  Spolktium. 

Umbro  (Owi&roae),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  a  town 
of  the  same  name. 

TJmmidlus  Qnadratui.  [Quadratus.] 
Unelli,  a  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  on  a 
promontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modern  Cotaniin), 
belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

TJpi*  (Ofrrts).  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  as  the 
goddess  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  — 2.  The 
name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is  said  to  have 
reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  nymphs  in  her  train.  The  masculine 
Upis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Ur.  [Edxssa.] 

Urania  (Oi'ipayfa).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Hyme- 
naeus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Urania. 
She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates,  as  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a  small 
staff. —  2.  Daughter  of  Oceauus  and  Tethys,  who 
also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
—  3.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 
**  the  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pan  demos.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her. 

Uranus  (Oupav6r)  or  Heaven,  sometimes  called 
a  son,  and  sometimes  the  husband  of  Oaea  (Karth). 
By  Gaea  Uranus  became  the  father  of  Oceanus, 
Coeus,  Criua,  Hyperion,   Iapetus,  Thia,  Rhia, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos  ;  of 
the  Cyclopes, —  Brontes,  Steropee,  Arges ;  and  of 
the  Hecatoncheires — Cottus,  Briareua,  and  Gyes. 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  of  Gaea.    Out  of  the 
drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Gigantes,  the  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from 
the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea 
sprang  Aphrodite. 
Urbigenni  Pagus.  [Helvbtil] 
Urblnum  (Urbinas, -atU).    1.  Hortente  (Ur- 
6ea«),  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium,  situated 
on  a  steep  round  rock.  — 2.  Metaurense  ( Urbo- 
»f<t),  a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Metaurus,and 
not  far  from  its  source. 
Urbs  Salvus.    [Pollbntia,  No.  2.] 
flrci,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Cav 
tulo  to  Malaca. 

Urcinlum  (Orchu),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Urgo  or  Gorgon  (Gorgona),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  N.  of  lira. 
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Urla  (Urias :  Oria),  called  Hyria  ('Tphj)  by 
Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria  on  the  road  from 
Bnindisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

Urlum,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mt,  Garganus  opposite  the  Diome- 
dean  islands. 

Urseius  Ferox.  [Fbrox.] 

Ursus,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  he 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitia.  Statius 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  conflation  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  slave  (Silv.  ii.  6),  and  he  also 
mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  2d  book  of  bis 
SUvae. 

Uacana,  a  large  town  in  lllyria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Aotis  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

Ufipites  or  Usipli,  a  German  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul  ;  but  they 
wore  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  recross 
the  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Lippe  ;  but  we  afterwards  find  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ;  and  at  a  still  later  time  they  become  lust 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

Uatlca,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

UtXca  (ri  'Iruicfi  or  Outjktj  :  'Irt/Kolor,  Uti- 
censis :  Btm-Shuter,  Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Girlhagc,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a  comparative  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  of  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  rather  the  ally  of  Carthage  than 
her  subject.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a  little  W.  of  the  mouta 
of  the  Bagradns,  and  27  Roman  miles  N.  W.  of 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradas  in 
the  coast- line.  [Baoradas.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utka  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  the  hut  stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  mis- 
taken, self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Uttta  (  Vid)y  a  river  in  Moesia  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  river  at  the 
town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Uxama  (Osma)%  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  His- 
pania Tarrnconcnsis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caeftaraugusta,  50  miles  W.  of  Numantia. 

Uxantis  ( Uthant),  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
const  of  Gaul. 

Uxellodftnum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  river  flowed.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  modern  Capdenae  on 
the  Lot. 

TJzentxun  (Uxentinns :  Ugento)^  a  town  in  Ca- 
labria, N.  W.  of  the  Iapygian  promontory. 

Uxli  (Otty©*),  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathrns  on  the  N.  border  of  Persia,  in  the  district 
called  Uxla  (06{fa),  but  who  also  extended  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  Media. 
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Vacca,  Vaga,  or  Vaba  (oftrya,  Bi-ya :  Z*r£«), 
a  city  of  Zcugitana  in  N.Africa,  on  the  border*  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  river  Tusca, 
a  good  day's  journey  S.  of  Utica.  It  was  a 
j<reat  emporium  for  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Ctica,  and  Carthage,  and  tho  interior.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  but 
was  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  were  renewed  by  Justinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  his  wife. 

Vaccaei,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Iliapania 
Tarraconeusis,  occupying  the  modern  Toro,  Palen- 
na,  Burg<x,  and  Valladolid,  E.  of  the  Astures,  S. 
of'  the  Cantabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pallantia 
and  Intkrcatia. 

Vada,  1  A  fortress  of  the  Datavi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  E.  of  Batayodurum.  —  2.  Vada  Sabbatia  1 
( IWo),  a  town  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Sato.  —  3.  Vada  Vola- 
ten-ana  ( Torre  di  Vado\  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrac. 

Vadicaasli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sequana. 

Vadimonis  Lacos  ( Lu<]o  <li  B<tssano\  a  small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a  circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
tho  Etruscans  in  2  great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius  Cursor,  in  B.  c.  309,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  Etruscans  never  recovered  ;  and  again 
in  283,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Hauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions  in 
modern  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

Vagedruaa,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  between  Ca- 
rnal" ina  and  Gela. 

Vagien.nl,  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennoruin.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Saluxzo. 

Vahalis.  [Rhbnus.J 

Valem ,  emperor  of  the  East  A.  D.  364 — 378, 
was  born  about  a.  n.  328,  and  was  made  emperor 
by  his  brother  Valentinian.  [VaLkntinianc/s.] 
Tho  greater  part  of  Valens'  reign  is  occupied  by 
his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first  he  gained  great 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
settle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dangerous  neighbours ;  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the  Goths ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after  the  battle; 
some  say  he  died  on  the  field ;  and  others  relate 
that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  peasant's  house, 
to  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  the  barbarians 
set  fire  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it  The 
reign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  countries  S.  of  the  Danube,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
furious  contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Cathulics  and  the  Arians  also  characterise  this 
reign. 

Valem,  Aburnna,  also  called  Abnrnisa,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest,  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  the  Sabinians.  He  flourished 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Valens,  Fablua,  one  of  the  principal  gt-uerals 
of  the  emperor  Vitellius  in  a.  d.  69,  marched  into 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Caectna,  defeated  Otho  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacuin,  which  secured  for 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Vitellius 
raised  Valens  and  Caectna  to  the  consulship,  and 
he  left  the  whole  government  in  their  hand*. 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vitellius,  when  An- 
tonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  inarched 
into  Italy;  but  as  he  had  not  sufficient  force*  to 
oppose  A  q tonius  after  the  capture  of  Cremoua,  he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vitellius ;  bat  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  the  Sioe- 
ch.idae  (Uteres),  off  Massilia,  and  was  shurtiy 
afterwards  put  to  death  at  Urbinum  ( l.*rb*no\. 

Valentin.  L  (  Valencia),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Edetani  on  the  river  Turia,  3  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nora  to  Caatule, 
It  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  who  settled 
here  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus  ;  it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  latest  times.  — 2.  (  Fa- 
ience), a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rboi>e, 
and  a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  town 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Segellauni. 
—8.  A  town  of  Sardiuia  of  uncertain  site,  hat 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E.  coast  between 
Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile.  —4.  Or  Valen tiara, 
a  town  in  Apulia,  1 0  miles  from  Brnnduaium.  — ~ 
5.  A  province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a  abort  time. 
[Britannia.] 

Valentinianua.  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  d,  364 
— 375,  was  the  son  of  Gratianus,  and  was  born 
A.  D.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severn,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  important 
military  commands  under  Julian  and  Jovian  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  February,  364,  Va- 
lentinian was  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
Nicaea.  A  few  weeks  after  his  elevation  Valea- 
tinian  elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  East,  while  he  himself  undertook 
the  government  of  the  West.  Valentinian  was  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arias; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens. 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vig'.« 
of  character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military 
matters,  and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  Uborioas 
administrator;  but  he  sometimes  punished  wkk 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  Valeo- 
tinian's  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wan  against 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians  on  the 
Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were  atteadel 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the  Alemanti 
out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  croav4 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  His  usual  residence  wasTreviri  (Treves). 
In  375  he  went  to  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube,  in 
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order  to  repel  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatiana,  who  had 
invaded  Pannonia.    After  an  indecisive  campaign 
he  took  op  hit  winter  quarters  at  Bregetio.  In 
this  place,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a  fit  nnd  expired  suddenly  on  the  1 7th  of 
November.— IL,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  375 — 392, 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus by  the  army  after  his  father's  death,  though 
he  was  then  only  4  or  5  years  of  age.    His  elder 
brother  Gratianns,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  2  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian  had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Grntian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gratian 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  M axioms,  who  left 
Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of  fear  for 
Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ;  but  in  387, 
Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.    In  388,  Theo- 
dosius  defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  Valentinian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West  Theo- 
dosius returned  to  Constantinople  in  391  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  ( 392)  Valentinian  was  murdered 
by  the  general  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugcniiu 
to  the  throne.    Valentinian  perished  on  the  15th 
of  May,  being  only  a  few  months  above  20  years 
of  age.    His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
St  Ambrose.  —  TTT  ,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  425 — 
455,  was  born  4 19,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
III.  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.    He  was  declared  Au- 
gustus in  425  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was  placed 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6  years  of  age 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cid ia.    During  his  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  Aetius 
which  suved  the  empire  from  ruin.    In  429  the 
Vandals  under  Genseric  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
which  they  conquered,  and  of  which  they  continued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  likewise  established  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Aetius  finally  made  peace  with  them  (439), 
and  with  their  assistance  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Attila  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at 
Chalons  in  451.    The  power  and  influence  of 
Aftius  excited  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.    In  the  following  year  the  emperor  himself 
was  slain  by  Petronius  Maximus,  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.    He  was  a  feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in  a  princely 
station  disgrace  a  man's  character. 

Valeria.  L  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus 
in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment— 2.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon  after  Sulla's  death. 
—3.  Oalerla  Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Prisca,  was,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
in  A,  D.  292,  united  to  Galcrius,  one  of  the  new 
Caesars.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  31 1 
Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  successor 
Maximums,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
p< »s»essions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Mnximinus,  Valeria 
and  her  mother  were  executed  by  order  of  Litinius, 
315.— 4.  KeMAlIn*.  [Mbssalina.] 


Valeria  Gent,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Volusus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  sumamed  Publicola,  plays  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  tho 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  B.  c  509.  From  this  time  forward 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
1000  years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  tbo  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Mnximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentius,  Diocletian, 
Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velin  was  the  only  one  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  back  into 
the  street  In  the  Circus  a  conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a  small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walla.  Tho 
Valerii  in  early  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  Aniiq.  ».  v.  I^rges  Vuleriue.) 
The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  various  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Coavus,  Flacci's,  Lakvinls, 
Micas  a  la,  Publicola,  and  Triariusl 

Valeria,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by  Ga- 
lerius,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 
nonia.] 

Valeriana*.  L  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  253 — 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Licinius  Vale- 
rianic Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  usurper 
Aemilianus.  Valerian  proclaimed  his  son  Gal- 
lienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  against 
the  Goths,  whom  he  defeated  (257).  But  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  conquests 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled  him  to  hasten  to 
the  East  For  a  time  his  measures  were  both 
vigorous  and  successful  Antioch  was  Tfcoverrd, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Euphrates;  but  the  emperor, 
flushed  by  his  good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly. 
He  was  surrounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  his  active  foe  ;  he  was 
entrapped  into  a  conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was  stuffed  and 
long  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the  chief  temple  of 
the  nation.  — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  as  Gallienus.  He  perished  along 
with  Gallienus  at  Milan  in  268.  [Galliknus.] 

Valerius.    [Valbria  Obns.) 

Valeria*  Volusus  Maxima*,  IT.,  was  a  brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dictator  in  B.  c. 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  the  burghers 
and  commonalty  of  Rome  de  Sant  were  at  tho 
highest  Valerius  was  popular  with  the  plebs 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  nnd 
Aequian  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  (»«ri) 
should  be  alleviated.    He  defeated  and  triumphed 
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over  the  Sabine* ;  but,  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  the  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  had  kept  faith 
with  them,  escorted  him  honourably  home.  As 
he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his  dictator- 
ship, be  probably  died  soon  after.  —  There  were 
several  descendants  of  this  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
special  mention. 

Valerius  Maxima*,  is  known  to  us  as  the 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  De  Factis  Dictisque  Afemorabiiilats 
JJbri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  heads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  solitary  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself, 
that  he  accompanied  Sex.  Pompeius  into  Asia 
(ii.  C.  §  U),  the  Sextua  Pompeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  a.  d.  14,  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
died.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  arc  of 
n  character  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  transcribing  the  short  notices 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites  ;  the  2nd  book 
relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tions ;  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
minent social  virtues  ;  but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
De  Strategcmutis,  De  Repuhis,  are  abruptly  fol- 
lowed by  those  De  \ccessitala,  De  Testamentis 
RcifcitsU,  De  fiaiis  Testamentis  et  Insperatis.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a  record  of 
many  curious  'events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  from  the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points 
where  we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  unless  where  they  arc 
corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maxim  us  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  arc  by  Torrenius, 
Lcid.  1726,  and  by  Kappius,  Lips.  1782. 

Valerius  Flaccoa.  [Flaccus.] 

Valgius  Rufus,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas,  and  Virgil, 
among  those  friends  of  genius  whose  approbation 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  his  detractors. 

Vandili,  Vandalli,  or  Vindilli,  a  confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Suevic 
race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones,  Gotbones,  Gepi- 
dae,  and  Rugii  belonged.  They  dwelt  originally 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.  of  the  Marcomanni  in  the  Riesengebirge, 
which  are  hence  called  Vandalici  Monies.  They 
subsequently  appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannonia ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a.  d.  409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul, 
and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 


( Vandalusia).  In  a.  a  429  they  croaaed  over  into 
Africa,  ut.der  their  king  Genseric,  and  conquered 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country.  Gen- 
seric subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and  took  sum! 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  continued 
masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  annexed  to  the  By- 
tantine  empire. 

Vangiones,  a  German  people,  dwelling  ata>$ 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Worms. 

Varagri  [Vrragki.] 

Varduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarvaconensts. 
W.  of  the  Vasconcs,  in  the  modem  Gutpuzeou  mui 

Alava. 

Vargnnteius,  a  senator  and  one  of  Catiline  i 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C-  Cor- 
nelius, to  murder  Cicero  in  &  c  63,  but  their  pba 
was  frustrated  by  information  convey ed  to  Cioer* 
through  Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defmd  him. 

Varla  ( Varea),  a  town  of  the  Beronea  in  JJis- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberus,  which  was 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Varlni,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bask 
of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Langobardi. 

Varius.    L  Q.  Varius  Hybrid*,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucro  in  Spain,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Hybrids,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  a  Spanish  woman.    In  his  tribuneship  ke 
carried  a  Ux  de  utajestote,  in  order  to  punish  all 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Socii  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.    Under  this 
law  many  distinguished  senators  were  condemned ; 
but  iu  the  following  year  Varius  himself  mis  con- 
doned under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death. 
—  2.  L.  Varius  Rufoa,  one  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.    By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic  bards, 
and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his  tragedy  of 
Thyestcs  might  stand  a  comparison  with  any  pro- 
duction of  the  Grecian  stage.    He  enjoyed  tike 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was  to  die  recom- 
mendation of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Virgil,  that  Horace  was  indebted  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  minister,  about  B.C.  39.    Virgil  ap- 
pointed Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  his  literary  exe- 
cutors, and  they  revised  the  Aeneid.    Hence  Vahu* 
was  alive  subsequent  to  B.  c  19,  in  which  year 
Virgil  died.    Only  the  titles  of  3  works  of  Vanui 
have  been  preserved :  1.  De  A  forte.  2.  PwH-oyncu 
in  Qtesarem  Odavianum.  3.  The  tragedy  Tkix>it*. 
Only  a  very  few  fragments  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

Varro,  Atacinu*.  [ See  below,  V arro.  No.  3. J 
Varro.  Cingonlua,  a  Roman  senator  under  Nero, 
supported  the  claims  of  Nyrnphiditu  to  the  throw 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  incon- 
sequence by  Galba,  being  at  the  time  consul  de- 
sign atus. 

Varro,  Terentlua.  L  C,  consul  a.  c.  216  with 
L.  Aerailius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  to  have  carried  on  business 
himself  as  a  factor  in  his  early  years,  and  to  have 
risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the  causes  of  the 
lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  si) 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  oppotitioo 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  raised  to  the  consukhia 
by  the  people,  who  thought  that  it  only  needed  s 
mau  of  energy  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  fores 
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to  bring  the  war  against  Hannibal  to  a  close.  Hi* 
colleague  was  L.  Aemilius  Paul  us,  one  of  the  lender* 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  The  2  consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  [Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Vhito  against  the  advice  of  Pnulns.    The  Roman 
army  was  all  bnt  annihilated.  Paulns  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Venusia  in  safety,  with  about 
7  0  horsemen.  His  condnct  after  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
to  Canusium,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  pre- 
caution which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the 
services  he  had  lately  rendered.    On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  return ed  him  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.    He  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  successive  years 
in  important  military  commands  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war.  —  2.  The  celebrated  writer, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  **  most  learned  of  the  Romans/*  He  was  born 
R.C.1I6,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Praeconinus,  and  he  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  Anttochus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Academy.    Varro  held  a  high  navnl  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legntus  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.    He  then  passed 
over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the- 
Pompeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  nf 
Caesar,  who  employed  htm  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.    For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing 
his  time  chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cuinae 
and  Tusculum,  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  2nd  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,  be  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.    The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  favourite  studies  although 
his  magnificent  library  had  been  destroyed,  a  loss 
to  him  irreparable.    His  death  took  place  b.  c.  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.    Not  only  was 
Vatro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
was  likewise  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors.   We  have  his  own  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  composed  no  less  than  490  books; 
but  of  these  only  2  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  one  of  them  in  a  mutilated  form.   The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  principal  works,  both  extant  and 
lost :  —  1.  De  Re  Hustica  Libri  III.,  still  extant, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  80  years  old, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
ancient  agriculture  now  extant,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  be  compared.    The  best 
editions  are  in  the  Scriptoret  Rei  Rutticae  reteres 
Latini  by  Oesner,  4 to.  2  vols.  Lips.  1735,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo.  4  vols.  Lips.  1794—1797.    2.  De 
Lingua  Latum,  a  grammatical  treatise  which  ex* 
tended  to  24  books;  but  6  only  (v. — x.)  have  been 


preserved,  and  these  arc  in  a  mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatise  are  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  terms  and  forms  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasured  up  connected 
with  the  ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religion*, 
of  the  Romans.  The  best  editions  arc  by  Spenge), 
8vo.  Berol.  1826,  and  by  Muller,  8vo.  Lips.  1833. 

3.  Srntentiae.  165  Se/itentiae,  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devit  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Patav.  1843.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
sayings  were  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himself, 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works,  pro- 
bably at  different  times  and  by  different  hands. 

4.  Antiquitotum  Libri,  divided  into  2  sections.  An- 
tiquitates  Rerum  humanarum,  in  25  books,  and 
Antiquitatet  Rerum  divinarum,  in  16  books.  This 
was  Varro's  great  work  ;  and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ;  but 
unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  have 
come  down  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  the 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  familiar, 
since  Augustine  drew  very  largely  from  this 
source  in  bis  **  City  of  God."  5.  Saturae, 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  also. 
Varro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a  certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menippus  the  Gadorene  [Mk.nip- 
Pt's],  and  hence  designated  them  as  Saturae  Mr- 
nippeae  s.  Cynicae.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
series  of  disquisitions  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  couched  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  the  object  proposed  being  the  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  Btyle.  The  best 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  these  Saturae  is  by 
Oebler,  M.  TerentH  Varronii  Saturarvm  Menip- 
peantm  Rrliquiae,  Quedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a  mere  catalogue  nf  titles.  -—8.  P-,  n  Latin  poet 
of  considerable  celebrity,  sumamed  Atacinus. 
from  the  A  few,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  his 
native  province,  was  born  B.  c  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  some  of  them  ought  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Terentius  Varro : — 1.  Argonauiica,  probably  a  free 
translation  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Apollonius 
Rhodiiu.  Upon  this  piece  the  lame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,"  and  by  Statius.  2.  Ckoropraphia  s.  Cosmo- 
tjrapkta,  appears  to  have  been  a  metrical  system  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  3.  Libri  Navales,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  poem  upon  navigation. 

Varna,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes,  sig- 
nified a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  and 
was  opposed  to  Valgus,  which  signified  a  person 
having  nis  legs  turned  outward. 

Varus,  AlfSnus.  L  A  Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pupil  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  pupil  of 
Scrvius  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3. 130)  tells 
us  that  the  "Alfenusiafcr"  of  Horace  was  the  law- 
yer, and  that  he  wa»  a  native  of  Cremona,  where  he 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  barber  or  a  botcher  of 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  sutor  and  ton- 
sor);  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of 
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the  consulship,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral. —  2.  A  general  of  Vitelliua,  in  the  civil 
war  in  a.  D.  69,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the 

jurist. 

Varus,  Atlas.  1 P,  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pora- 
pey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Picenum  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  C.  49.  He 
subsequently  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  the  province,  which  was  then  go- 
verned by  Q.  Ligarius.  [LtGARiua.]  In  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  raise  2  legions  without  much  difficulty.  Mean- 
time, L.  Aclius  Tubero,  who  had  received  from  the 
senate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  tho 
command;  but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  Juba,  defeated  Curio,  Caesar's  legate,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [Curio.]  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46 ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he 
sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was  carried  to 
Caesar.  —2.  ft.  Atius  Varus,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Domitius,  one  of 
Caesar's  generals  in  Greece  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
pey. It  is  supposed  by  many  modern  writers  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Varus  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicated  his  6th  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (iz.  27),  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  ftuintillus.  L  Sex.,  quaestor  a  c.  49, 
belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium,  but 
wns  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
under  Brutus  and  Casaius  against  the  triumvirs; 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  frecdmen,  who  slew  him  at 
his  own  request— 2.  Pn  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  b.  c  1 3,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enor- 
mous wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
be  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  about 
a.  d.  7).  Drusus  had  conquered  a  great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visorgis  ( Waer)  ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  tho  newly  con- 
quered country.  The  Germans,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the  Romau 
yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a  noble  chief 
of  the  Chcrusci,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Roman  army.  Arminius  organised  a  general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  between  the  Vistirgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a  profound  secret 
from  Varus,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured 
his  plans,  he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head 
of  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  marching  with  his  3  legions  through  a 
pass  of  the  Salt  us  Tcutoburgicntis,  a  range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,  which  extends  N.  of  the  Lippe 
from  OsnabrUck  to  Puderborn,  and  is  known  in 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutobiirger- 
wald  or  Lippische  Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  with  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Roman  army.    Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
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His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Ro- 
man possessions  between  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine, 
and  the  latter  river  again  because  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  When  the  news  of  ibn 
defeat  reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  consternation;  and  Augustus,  who  waa  boiS 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grwi, 
tearing  his  garments  and 'calling  upon  Varus  to  give 
him  back  his  legions.  Orders  were  issued,  as  if 
the  very  empire  was  in  danger;  and  Tiberius  wii 
despatched  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine. 

Varus  ( Par,  or  Van),  a  river  in  Gallia,  Nar- 
bonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between  this  pro- 
vince and  Italy,  rises  in  Mt  Cema  in  the  Alps 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

Vasates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  ti>e 
Garumna,  whose  chief  town  was  Co*»ium  (Ai^u  i, 
on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Elusa. 

Vascones,  a  powerful  people  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hi  span  ia  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Iberua  and 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Naramc  and  G*m- 
puzeo.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pomfsxon  ai*i 
Calao I'rris.  They  were  a  brave  people,  ao-i 
fought  in  battle  bore-headed.  Under  the  empire 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviners  and  prophets. 
Their  name  is  stdl  retained  in  that  of  the  modem 
Basques. 

Vasconum  Baltus.  [Pyrknk.] 

Vaslo  (  Vuiso*),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vo- 
contii  in  Gallia  Narbonenais. 

Vatla  Isaurlcus,  P.  Bervillus.  L  Consul  m 
B.  c.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of  the 
pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  and  sac- 
cess,  and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Isaari.  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  After  girt  tig 
Cilicia  tho  organisation  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After  bis  return 
Servilius  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  Ia 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Verrr*; 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Manilias  Car 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates;  in  63  he  was  a  candidate  foe 
the  dignity  of  pontifez  maxim  us,  but  was  defeated 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  same  year  he  ppoke  ia 
the  senate  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  «f 
the  law  upon  the  Catilinarian  conspirators;  ia  57 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero* 
recall  from  banishment;  in  56  he  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom;  and  in  55 
he  was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.  —  2. 
Praetor  54,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristocrat  >«] 
party,  but  espoused  Caesar's  side  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul  with  Caesar  ia 
48.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  Asia  si 
proconsul,  during  which  time  Cicero  wrote  to  hiai 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  in  44, 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the  anst> 
erotica]  party,  in  opposition  to  Antony.  Bat  he 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  a  second  time  in  4 1. 

Vatinlus.  1.  P.,  a  political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  eillait* 
that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance  was  un- 
prepossessing; his  face  and  neck  were  covered  wita 
swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  calling  him  ths 
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mtrunta  civttatit.    Vatinius  was  quaestor  o.  c.63, 
and  tribune  of  the  pleb*  59,  when  he  sold  bis  ser- 
vices to  Caesar,  who  was  then  consul  along  with 
Bibutus.    It  was  Vatinius  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  received  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  I  Urn  cum  for  5  years. 
Vatinitia  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Milo  and  Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech  which 
has  come  down  to  us.    Vatinius  was  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (54)  he  was  accused  by 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having  gained  the  praetor- 
ship  by  bribery.    He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  former  attack  upon 
Vatinius.    Soon  afterwards  Vatinius  went  to  Gaul, 
where  we  find  him  serving  in  51.    He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made 
consul  suffectus  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.    At  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.    After  Caesar's 
denth  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachium 
and  his  army  to  Brutus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus.  —  8.  Of  Beneventnm,  one  of  the 
vilest  and  roost  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.    He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned  his 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  scurrae  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking-cups,  having  nari 
or  nosxles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatinius,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion.  Juvenal 
alludes  (v.  46.)  to  a  cup  of  this  kind. 
Vfttrfovs.  [Padus.] 

Vectis  or  Vecta  (liU  of  Wykt\  an  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  was  almost  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  It  was 
conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Vcdlus  PolHo.  [Pou.!o.] 

Vegetlus,  Flavlus  Benatus,  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  liei  Militant  Inttituta,  or  Epiiome  Itei 
Militant,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valentiuian  II. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself,  from  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, l)e  Ditciplina  MUilan\  from  Cornelius  Celsus, 
from  Frontinus,  from  Paternus,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5  books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  recruits,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a  camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  soldiers 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Irgion;  the  3rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in 
the  field;  the  4th,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses; the  5th,  of  marine  warfare.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
usages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
are  mixed  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
unfreqiiently,we  have  reason  to  suspect,  are  blended 
with  arrangements  which  never  existed,  except  io 
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the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwcbclius,  Norimberg,  1767;  and  by  Oudeu- 
dorp  and  Bessel,  Argent.  1806. 

Veiento,  Fabriclua,  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  a.  o.  62,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
published  several  libels.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
one  of  the  most  infamous  informers  and  flatterers 
of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Nerva. 

Veil  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientanus:  /tola  Far- 
mete),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  river  Creme'ra,  about  12 
miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed  a  strongly  fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a  hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a  narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.  It 
was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  all.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7  miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  (Ager  Veient)  wns 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  extended 
on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber  ;  on  the  S.  W.  to  the 
sea,  embracing  the  saJinae  or  salt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  W.  to  the  territory 
of  Caere.  The  Ciminian  forest  appears  to  have 
been  its  N.  W.  boundary;  on  the  E.  it  must 
have  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socrate  and  E.- 
ward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
denae  were  colonies  of  Veil  Veii  was  a  powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  Vcientes  were  engaged  in  almost  un-  % 
ceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  we  havo  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2  peoples.  Veii  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  siege  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  10  years.  The  city  fell  into 
his  hands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a  cuniculus  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millus from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 
the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spacious  was 
Veii,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious,  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls  in  390,  to 
remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  Camillus.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages  it  was 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a  Roman 
municipium.  The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a  3rd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again 
sunk  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From 
this  time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  /so/a  Famete,  where  several  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery  ;  but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

Veiovis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  "little  Jupiter ;"  while 
others  interpret  it  "the  destructive  Jupiter,"  and 
identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  probably 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness  in  those  who 
were  to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
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were  actually  hurled.  His  temple  at  Rome  stood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeiao  rock;  he  was 
represented  as  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

Velabrum.    (Ho ma.  p.  650,  b.] 

Velauni  or  Vellavi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tnnica,  in  the  modern  Vclay,  who  were  originally 
subject  to  the  Arvenii,  but  subsequently  appear  as 
nn  independent  people. 

VelSda,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged  to 
the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine  being 
by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited  a  lofty  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
She  encouraged  Civilis  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  but  she  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Rome. 

Vella  or  Elea,  also  called  Hyfle  ('EA&,  T«Aij, 
the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having 
originally  the  Aeolic  digamma,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  V:  Velienses  or  Eleates,  pi.:  Cat- 
tetr  a  Mare  delta  Brucea),  a  Greek  town  of  Lu- 
cania  on  the  W.  coast  between  Paestum  and  Bux- 
entum,  was  founded  by  the  Pbocaeaus,  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Persian  sovereignty,  about  B.C  543.  It  was  si- 
tuated about  3  miles  E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  It  possessed  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  his  correspondence  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  a  healthy  place.  (Ilor.  Ep.  L  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  of 
importance. 

Vellnus  ( IWino),  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  was  called  Lacus 
VelintU  (Piedi  Lugo,  also  Logo  delU  Mormon). 
I  n  order  to  carry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was 
cut  through  the  rocks  by  Curius  Dcntatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow  gorge 
to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  Nar.  This  fall,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of  Terui, 
or  tlie  cascade  delle  Marmore. 

Velitra*  ( Yelitemus :  Ve/letri),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volscians  in  Ijitium,  but  subsequently  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonised  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  frequently  revolted  from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Vellus  Longus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  known  to 
us  from  a  treatise,  Dc  Orthographic  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  "  Grammaticae  I*atinao  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  of  Putsch  ins,  4  to.  Hanov.  1G05.  Velius 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Vellaiinodunum  (Beauxe)y  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensi*. 

Vellavi.  [Vklaunl] 

Velleius  Patercftlua.  [Patkrculcs.] 

Vellocasses,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along  the  Sequnna 
as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  their  chief  towu  was  Rato- 
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Venafrum  ( Venafranus :  IVaq/W),  a  town  In  th« 
N.  of  Samnium,  near  the  river  Vultumua,  and  on 
the  confines  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  olives. 

Venedi  or  VenSdae,  a  people  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  E.  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Sinai  Venedlcui  {Gulf  of  Riga\  and  the 
Vcnedlci  Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  between 
Poland  and  East  Prussia,  were  called  after  this 
people. 

Veneris  Promontorinm.  [Pyrbnes  Prom.]  * 
VeneriB  Portus  or  Pyrenaei  Port  us,  a  seaport 

town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconenaia, 
near  the  Prom.  Veneris,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul 
VenStla,    L  A  district  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  was 
originally  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustas  ib« 
lOtli  Regio  of  Italy.    It  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  river  Atheais,  which  separated  it  from  trail  La 
Cisalpina ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Caruic  Alps  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Timavus,  which  separated  it  from 
Istria  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  This 
country  was,  and  is,  very  fertile ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants enjoyed  great  prosperity.     The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  were  excellent  wool,  a  sweet 
but  much  prised  wine,  and  race-horses.  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  Itave  kept  a  stod 
of  race-horses  in  this  country. —  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Vesiti,  frequently  called  Heneti  ('E>«t©«)  by 
the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom  An  tenor  led 
into  the  country  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  this 
tale,  like  so  many  others,  has  evidently  arisen  from 
the  mere  similarity  of  the  name.    Others  *>uppo*«d 
the  Veneti  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in 
Gaul  ;  but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage entirely  different  from  the  Celtic :  and  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  tbey  were  always  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italy.  He- 
rodotus regards  them  as  an  Illyrian  race  ;  and  all 
writers  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  population  of  Italy.    In  consequence  af 
their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  tbeir  neigh- 
bourhood, tbey  formed  at  an  early  period  an  alliance 
with  Rome  ;  and  their  country  was  defended  by 
the  Romans  against  their  dangerous  enemies.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  v  eneti 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Roman  do- 
minions ;  and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in 
Italy  who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  without 
offering  any  resistance.     The  Veneti  continued  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
comannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aare- 
lius  ;  but  from  this  time  their  country  was  fre- 
quently devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invnd.-d 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5th  century,  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  off  their 
coast,  on  which  now  stanJs  the  city  of  Venire. 
The  chief  towns  of  Venctia  in  ancient  times  were, 
P ata vi I'M,  Altinvm.  and  AqciLKiA.    The  2 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,  large  quantities  of 
amber,  which  was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  interior  «f  Europe  to  these  cities.  —2.  A  district 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited  by 
the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and  the  be»t 
sailors  in  all  Gaul.     Off  their  rout  was  a  group 
of  islands  called  Iniulae  Venctlcae. 
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VenStua  La*tti.    [Brigantini's  Lacus.] 
VenOla,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus,  sister 
of  Amntii,  wife  of  king  Latinus,  and  mother  of 
Turn  us  and  Juturna  by  Daunu*. 

Venn5neB.  a  people  of  Rhactia,  and  according  to 
Strabo  the  most  lavage  of  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the  A  thesis 
(Adige). 

Venta.  L  Belgarum  ( Winchester),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The  modern  city 
*till  contains  several  Roman  remains.  —  2.  Ice- 
ndnun.  [Icsxi.]  —3.  Siluxum  (ttienww/),  a 
town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Venti  (oVcpoi),  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  [  Akom's]  ;  but  the  other  gods  also,  espe- 
cially Zeus,  exercise  a  power  over  them.  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (N.  wind),  Euros  (E. 
wind),  Notus  (S.  wind),  and  Zepbyrus  (W.  wind). 
When  the  funeral  pile  of  Pat  rod  us  could  not  be 
made  to  burn,  Achilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ;  and-  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palace  of 
Zephyrus  in  Thrace.  Dorras  and  Zephyrus  there- 
upon straightway  crossed  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blaze.  According  to 
llesiod,  the  beneficial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gpstes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astraeus 
and  Eos;  and  the  destructive  ones,  such  as  Typhon, 
are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeus.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  accurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
besides  the  4  principal  winds  (  Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Eurus,  Notus  and  Zephyrus),  mentions  3,  the 
Meses,  Caicias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas 
and  Eurus  ;  between  Euros  and  Notus  ho  places 
the  Phoenician  ;  between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
has  only  the  Lips;  and  between  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Sciron  ) 
and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Eurus  is  not  due  E. 
but  S.  E.  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clemcntinum  there 
exists  a  marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.  Sep  ten  trio  (Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  S.  E.), 
and  between  these  2  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vulturous 
(Caicias)  and  Solanus  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Euroauster  (Euronotus) ;  between  Notus  and 
Fa  von  i  us  (Zephyrus)  arc  marked  Austro-Africus 
(Libonotus).  and  Africus  (Lips)  ;  and  between 
Favonius  and  Sep  ten  trio  we  find  Chrus  (Iapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways  ;  the 
utter  usually  represented  them  as  beings  with 
wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  most 
remarkable  monument  representing  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  8  sides  of  the  monument 
represents  one  of  the  8  principal  winds  in  a  flying 
attitude.  A  moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  All  these  8  figures  have  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  white 


ones  to  favourable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Ilissus  in  Attica  ;  and  Ze- 
phyrus had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis. 

Ventidlus  Bassus,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Pompeius  Strain)  in  the  Social  war 
(b,  c.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living  by  under- 
taking to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar's 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a  favourite  of  his 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a  praetor  for  B.  c  43. 
After  Caesar's  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  consul  suflectus.  In  39  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians.  He  conducted  this  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle ;  and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Ventidius 
gnined  a  still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, who  bad  again  invaded  Syria.  Pacorns, 
the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  he  had 
a  triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ;  a  captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  ;  but  this 
was  in  a  period  of  revolution. 

Venua,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ;  but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  at 
an  early  time.  There  was  a  stone  chapel  with  an 
image  of  Venus  Afnrtea  or  Afurcia  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Consus  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  some  as 
Myrtea  (from  myrtu*,  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle- 
grove  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aven- 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  wits 
Cloacimt,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
(cloaca)  ;  but  this  talc  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo- 
gical inference  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  that  this  surname  signifies  the 
"Purifier"  from  doare  or  dvcre  *'to  wash"  or 
"  purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  sur- 
name was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a  temple  near 
the  forum.  A  3rd  ancient  surname  of  Venus  is 
Calva,  under  which  she  had  2  temples  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
because  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
others  thought  that  it  was  a  monument  of  a  pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  during  the 
siege  of  the  Gauls  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and 
others  again  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  cohere  signifying  "  to  teoxe." 
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But  it  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  symbolically, 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to  Venus.  In 
these,  the  roost  ancient  surnames  of  Venus,  we 
must  recognise  her  primitive  character  and  attri- 
butes. —  In  later  times  her  worship  became  much 
mure  extended,  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  various  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
worship  of  Venus  Erycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  which  subsequently  another  was  added 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  b.  c.  1 U,  a 
Vestal  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning ;  and  as  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  consulted, 
commanded  that  a  temple  should  be  bmlt  to  Venus 
Verticordia  (tho  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fabius  Ourges  founded  the  worship 
of  Venus  Obsequcns  and  Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger,  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venus  Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
see  Aphroditb. 

Ventisla  (Venusinus:  Veno$a\  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus,  and  near  Mt. 
Vultur,  situated  in  a  romantic  country,  and  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium  ;  | 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  B.c  291,  and  formed  an  important  mil i tar)' 
station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  army 
took  refuge  after  the  fntal  battle  of  Cannae,  216. 

Ver&gri  or  Varagri,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bclgica, 
on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dranse  and  the  Rhone* 

Verb&nui  Lacus  (Logo  Mnggiart\  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. :  its 
greatest  breadth  is  8  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinus  and  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ;  and  the  river  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern 
extremity. 

Vercellae  (Verccllensis  :  Vercelli),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  muuicipium,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Vercingetorix,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of  the 
Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  aa  52.  The  history  of  this 
war  occupies  the  7th  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Veretum  (Verctinus  :  Alrttano),  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarcntum,  and  600  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
latter  city. 

Vergae,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Rruttium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Vergellus,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the  plain 
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of  Cannne,  which  is  said  to  have  been  choked  by 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain  in  the  me- 
morable battle  against  Hannibal. 

Vergilltta.    L  Viroilius.] 

Verginloj.  [Viroiniits.] 

Verolamlum  or  Vemlamlum  (OW  Vemiain, 
near  St  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  Cataellani 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  the  king  Cas- 
sivellaunus,  which  was  conquered  by  Caesar.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  in 
their  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  bnt  was 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place. 

Veromandui,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  the  modern 
Vermandoit.  Their  chief  town  waa  Augusta  Vero- 
mandnorum  (St.  Qucntm). 

Vcrdna  (Veronensis:  Verona),  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  A  thesis,  was 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Euganei,  but  subse- 
quently belonged  to  the  Cenomani.  At  a  still  later 
time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  sur- 
name Augusta  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  N. 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  ;  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
though  others  make  him  a  native  of  Comum.  It 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  in  ha 
neighbourhood  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Marios 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Tbeo- 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Tbeodoric  took  np 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages  Dietrich ■ 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  still  many  Roman  remains  at  Verona, 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

verres,  0.,  was  quaestor  a.  c.  82,  to  Co.  Papi- 
rius  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  belengH 
to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  deserted  Carbo 
and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  him  to  Beneven- 
tum,  where  he  was  allowed  a  share  of  the  confis- 
cated estates.  Verres  next  appears  as  the  legate 
of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Cilicia  in  80 
— 79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  provin- 
cial governors.  On  the  death  of  the  regular  quaestor 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  the  pro-quaestor  of 
Dolabella.  In  Verres  Dolabella  found  an  active 
and  unscrupulous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-quaestor  proved  as 
faithless  to  Dolabella  as  he  had  been  to  Carbo,  and 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  by 
M.  Scaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  praetor  nrbanoa  in 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  3  years  (73 — 71).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  become 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  Cicero. 
No  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  was  exempted 
from  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The 
wealthy  had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  op  ; 
the  middle  closse*  might  be  made  to  pay  beavM-r 
imposts ;  nnd  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  tbe 
arable  land,  nnd  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  heavier 
burdens.  By  capricious  changes  or  violent  abro- 
gation of  their  compacts,  Verres  reduced  to  bnr- 
gary  both  the  producers  and  the  fanners  cf  the 
revenue.  His  three  years'  rule  desolated  tbe  island 
more  effectually  than  the  two  recent  Servile  wars, 
and  than  the  old  struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Home  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  So  diligently 
did  he  employ  his  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of 
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enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even 
if  be  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  his 
plunder,  in  stilling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal.   As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.    They  committed 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  Lily  bar  an 
quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  promised  his 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  tbey  might 
demand  them.    Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
a  conviction  of  the  great  criminal.    Verres  was 
defended  by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  aristocracy.  At  first  his  parti- 
sans attempted  to  stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes, 
flatteries,  and  menaces  ;  but  finding  this  to  be  im- 
possible, they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  sham 
prosecutor  in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius 
therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  abuse 
of  the  public  money.    But  the  Sicilians  rejected 
Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for 
Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the  cause  by  the 
defendant  or  his  advocate.    By  a  technical  process 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  Divuniio,  the  judices, 
without  hearing  evidence,  determined  from  the 
argument*  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed prosecutor.    They  decided  in  Cicero's  fa- 
vour.   The  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  Divimtfio  in  Q.  Caecilium.  The 
pretensions  of  Caecilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet 
nope  did  not  yet  forsake  Verres  and  his  friends. 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in 
Sicily  itself.    Cicero  was  allowed  110  days  for 
the  purpose.    Verres  once  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach 
him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia,  and  to 
gather  the  evidence  in  108  days.    But  the  new 
prosecutor  never  went  even  so  fur  as  Brundisium 
in  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned.   Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero, 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  his  re- 
searches in  60,  and  returned  with  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence and  a  crowd  of  witnesses  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.    Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his 
last  chance  of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
likely one.    Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to 
the  next  year,  Verres  was  safe.    Hortensius  him- 
self would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellus  would  be  praetor  ur- 
ban us.    For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  praetor  ur- 
banus,  bad  named,  a  partial  or  venal  substitute 
would  be  found.    Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  de- 
fendant.   It  was  already  the  month  of  July.  The 
games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompcy  were  fixed 
for  tbe  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a 
fortnight;  the  Roman  games  would  immediately 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  dnys  intervene  between 
Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensius  who 
again,  by  dexterous  adjournments,  would  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.    Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and 
merely  introducing  his  case  in  the  first  of  the 
Verrine  orations,  rested  all  bis  hopes  of  success  on 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.    Hortensius  was 
quite  unprepared  with  counter-evidence,  and  after 
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the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres. 
Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence 
were  over,  Verres  quitted  tbe  city  in  despair,  nnd 
was  condemned  in  bis  absence.  He  retired  to 
Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treasures  of 
art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  7  Verrine  orations 
of  Cicero,  2  only,  the  Divinath  and  tbe  Actio 
Prima,  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  6  were 
compiled  from  the  depositions  after  the  verdict. 
Cicero's  own  division  of  the  impeachment  is  the 
following : 

f  1.  In  Q.  Caecilium  or  Divinntio. 

1.  Preliminary  i  2.  Proemium — Actio  Prima  — 

[    Statement  of  the  Case. 
These  alone  were  spoken. 

2.  Orations     f  f  7*™.''  ?ffl^!,!ife  *  *  c-  73« 
founded  on  I  *•  S.c.  tensis. 

tbe  Deposi-  i  *•  0raUo  {•'T.™*™. 

tions.  I    Sign  is. 

I  7.    De  Suppliciis. 

These  were  circulated  as  documents  or 
festoes  of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

Vorrufo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Verticordla.  [Venus.] 

Vertumnus,  or  Vortumnua,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinion  colony 
occupying  at  first  tbe  Caclian  hill,  and  afterwards 
the  vicus  Tuscus.  Tbe  name  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  eerfo,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
alumnus  from  o/o,  whence  it  must  signify  u  the 
god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himself."  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  applies, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
tbe  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  &c.  Bat 
in  reality  the  god  was  connected  only  with  the 
transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  from 
blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
Vertumnus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms,  until  at  lost  he  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming  youth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him  the  first 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a  festival  to 
Vertumnus  on  the  23rd  of  August,  under  the  name 
of  the  Vortumnalia,  denoting  the  transition  from 
the  beautiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  leas  agreeable 
one.  He  bad  a  temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  in  tbe  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  of  Ops.  The  story  of  tho  Etruscan  origin 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  attended 
to  by  a  special  flamen  {flamen  VortmmnaJit). 

Verulae  (Verulanus :  Veroli\  a  town  of  the 
Hcrnici  in  Latium,  S.  E.  of  Aletrium,  and  N.  of 
Frusino,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

Verulamium.    [  Vkroi.amium.] 

Vera*,  L,  Aurelluj,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  in  tbe  empire,  a.  u.  161 — 169.  He  was  born 
in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L  Ceionius 
Commodus.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodus 
was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1 38,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the 
command  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 
Aurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.   On  the  death  of 
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Antoninus  in  161,  lie  succeeded  to  the  empire  ] 
along  with  M.  Aurclius.  The  history  of  his  reign 
is  given  under  Auuklius.  Verns  died  suddenly 
at  Altinum  in  the  country  of  Veneti,  towards  the 
close  of  169.  He  had  been  married  to  Lucilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

Vesclnus  Ager.    [Sukssa  Aurunca.] 

Vesevua.  [Vesuvius.] 

Vesontlo  {Desaacon\  the  chief  town  of  the  Se- 
quani  in  Gallia  Belgtea,  situated  on  the  river  Dubis 
(DouU),  which  flowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veson- 
tio  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans,  and 
still  contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  other  Roman  remains. 

Vespaaianus,  T.  Flavius  Sablnus,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  70—79,  was  born  iti  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  9.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  praefectus  castrorum, 
and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  She  was  left 
a  widow  with  2  sons,  Flavius  Sabinus  and  Vespa- 
sian. Vespasian  served  as  tribunus  militum  in 
Thrace,  and  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  aedile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  both  of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legionis  ;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Nero. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was  accused  of 
getting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  he 
had  a  great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
Kast  (66),  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
His  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  had  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  of  Gallia.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East 
Vespasian  came  to  Rome  in  the  following  year 
(70),  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
n«ninat  the  Jews.  Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a 
siege  of  5  months ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down 
about  the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  example  is  said  to  have  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Rome  than  all  the 
laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a  private  person  than  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power :  he  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  personal  anecdotes  of 
such  a  man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genealogy.  When 
Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  in  these  terms,  "  Arsaces,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavius  Vcspasianas,"  the  answer  be- 
gan, u  Flavius  Vespasianus  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
kings.*  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
was  not  annoyed  at  satiru  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited 
an  elevation  of  character  almost  unparalleled  in 
one  who  filled  so  exalted  a  station.  He  knew  the 
bad  character  of  his  son  Domitian,  and  as  long  aa 
he  lived  he  kept  him  under  proper  restraint  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  bis  modes 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  diameter';  and  it  seems  that  he  had  a  taste 
for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  humour.  Vet  it 
i&  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expendi- 
ture for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titos 
returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and  son  tri- 
umphed together  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  marked  by 
few  striking  events.  The  most  important  was  the 
conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the  island  of  Angle- 
sey by  Agficola,  who  was  sent  into  Britain  in  78. 
In  the  summer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  health  was 
failing,  went  to  spend  some  time  at  his  paternal 
house  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drink- 
ing to  excess  of  cold  water  he  damaged  his  stomach, 
which  was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  at- 
tended to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
health  ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  be 
said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing  ;  and  in 
fact  he  did  die  standing  in  this  attitude,  on  the 
24  th  of  June  79,  being  69  years  of  age. 

Vesta,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities,  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Hestla,  both  in  name  and 
import    She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates  ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  images  of 
the  Penates;  and  the  praetors,  consuls,  and  dicta- 
tors, before  entering  upon  their  official  functions, 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta 
at  Lavininm.    In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the 
hearth  was  the  central  part  and  around  it  all  the 
inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  common  meal 
(coetta)  ;  every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond 
of  union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of 
Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the 
Penates.    Every  dwelling-house  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta  ;  but  a  public  sanc- 
tuary united  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  into  one 
large  family.    This  sanctuary  stood  in  the  Forum, 
between  the  Capitol ine  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.    The  temple 
was  round  with  a  vaulted  roof,  like  the  impluvium 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  that  form  as  an  imitation  of  the  vault  of 
heaven.    The  goddess  was  not  represented  in  her 
temple  by  a  statue,  but  the  eternal  lire  burning  on 
her  hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  tha  Vestals,  ber  virgin 
priestesses.    As  each  house,  and  the  city  itself,  so 
also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  the  latter 
was  worshipped  at  Lavininm,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped  and  received 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands  of  the  highest 
magistrates.    The  goddess  herself  was  regarded  as 
chaste  and  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fire  ;  and  the 
Vestals  who  kept  up  tbe  sacred  fire  were  likewise 
pure  maidens.    Respecting  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations, see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art  I'eslaUg,    On  the 
1st  of  March  in  every  year  her  sacred  fire,  and  the 
laurel  tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  i 
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and  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple  was  cleaned 
and  purified.  The  dirt  wu  carried  into  an  angi- 
portus  behind  the  temple,  which  wa*  locked  by  a 
gate  that  no  one  might  enter  it.  The  day  on  which 
this  took  place  was  a  dies  nefattut,  the  first  half  of 
which  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
priestess  of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very 
favourable  to  contracting  a  marriage  or  entering 
upon  other  important  undertakings.  A  few  days 
before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Vestalia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
on  which  occasion  none  but  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  hare  feet  On  one  of  these 
occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Pistor.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  see  JIbatia. 

Vestlni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  river  Matri- 
nut,  and  from  the  Mamicini  by  the  river  Aternus. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Marsi, 
llamiciui,  and  Peligni ;  but  they  subsequently 
separated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam- 
nites  in  their  war  against  Rome.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  3*28,  ana  from  this 
time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  89.  'they  made  a 
particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 

Veaului.  [Alfbs.] 

Vesuvius,  n]*o  called  Vesevus,  VesMus,  or 
Vesvloj,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  S.  E.  of  Neapolis. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  ancient  writers 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous 
nppeanuice  of  its  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  extremely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rough  and  sterile  plain,  on  which  Spartacus  and 
his  gladiators  were  besieged  by  a  Roman  army.  In 
a.d.  63  the  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  a.  d.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Hcrculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
his  life.  [PLiNiua.]  There  have  been  numerous 
eruptions  since  that  time,  which  have  greatly 
altered  the  sbape  of  the  mountain.  Its  present 
height  is  3200  feet 

Vetera  or  Castra  Vetera.    [Castba,  No.  5.] 

Vetranlo,  commanded  the  legions  in  lllyria  and 
Pannonia,  at  the  period  (a.  d.  350)  when  Constans 
was  treacherously  destroyed,  and  his  throne  seized 
by  Magnentiua.  Vetranio  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  troops;  but  at  the  end  of  10  months  he 
resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  Constantius, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Pruaa,  in  Bithynia,  where 
be  passed  the  remaining  6  years  of  his  life. 

Vettlua,  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.  c  03,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
He  again  appears  in  59,  as  an  informer.  In  that 
year  be  accused  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullus,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  This  conspiracy 
was  a  sheer  invention  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Cicero,  Curio,  and  others ;  but  there  is  difficulty 


in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it. 
Cicero  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument  At 
a  later  period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people;  but  his 
statements  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  but  the  marks  of  violence  were  visible  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later  time  charged  Va- 
tinius with  the  murder. 

Vettius  Scato.  [Scato.] 

Vettonea  or  Vectones,  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Lusitani  and  W.  of  the 
Carpetani,  extending  from  the  Durius  to  the  Tagus. 

VetuiSnla,  Vetulonlum,  or  Vetul6nli,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  tho 
Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  magistrates  —  the  fasces,  sella  curulis,  and 
toga  praetexta  —  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  brazen 
trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Vetulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  state*  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood  not  far  from  the  sea, 
in  which  fish  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years 
near  a  small  village  called  Mugliano,  between  tho 
river  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8  miles  in- 
land. It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least 
4}  miles. 

Vetnria  Gens,  anciently  called  Vetaala,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.  c  206, 
when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  name 
disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names  Calvin  us, 
Cici  KiNL's,  and  Philo. 

Veturius  Mamurlua  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armourer  who  made  the  11  ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  Snlii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  his  existence: 
Varro  interpreted  his  name  as  equivalent  to  tetui 
memoria.  Some  modern  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  brazen  image  of  the  god  Vertumnus. 

Vetui,  An  til  tins.  L  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  b.  c.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor.  — 2.  C.,son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  againtt  Q.  Caeciliua 
Bassus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on  war  against  the 
Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul  suffectus.  He  ac- 
companied Augustus  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  whom  he  reduced  to 
submission.  —  3.  C,  son  of  No.  2.,  consul  u.  c  6; 
and  as  he  lived  to  see  both  bis  sons  consuls,  he 
must  have  been  alive  at  least  as  late  as  a.  d.  28. 
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HewMt  friend  of  Vellcius  Paterculus.  —  4.  L. 
grandson  of  No.  3,  and  consul  with  the  emperor 
Nero,  a.  d.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  and  formed  the  project  of  con- 
necting the  Mosella  (MnstUf)  and  the  Arar  (Saomr) 
by  a  canal,  and  tha»  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
aa  troops  could  be  conveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  through  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetua  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in 
order  to  anticipate  his  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  resolved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Rubellius  Plautus. 

Viidua  (Oder),  a  river  of  Germany,  (ailing  into 
the  Raltic 

ViMus  Pansa.  [Pansa.] 
Viblus  8equestar.  [Sbqubstkr.] 
Vibo  (Vibonensis :  Zft'noiw),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hipponlum  ('Ivm&rtoy :  'Imru- 
ridrns),  situated  on  the  S.  \V.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  8inui  Vibonensia  or 
Hipponiatea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inha- 
bitants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast  It  was  taken  from  the  Bnittii  by  the 
Romans,  who  colonised  it  b.  c.  194,  and  called  it 
Vibo  Volenti*.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipium  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  8.  of  Italy. 

Vibulanus,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Gens.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic,  that  3  brothers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for  7  years  in  succession, 
B»  c.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gens  who 
bore  this  surname  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
412.  This  Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Ambustus  ;  and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vibulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a  time  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Maximus.  —  1,  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus, consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  and  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  under  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  31]  against  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle.  —  5.  X.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  485,  and  along 
with  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  accused  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellinus,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  votes  of  the  populus.  lie  was  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a  2nd  time,  and  in  479  a  3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  lie  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patrician*,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream  that  (alls 
into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  alwve  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senate  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost.  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  were  glad  to  see  them 
expose  themselves  voluntarily  to  such  dangers.  On 
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the  day  after  Kaeso  had  made  the  proposal  to  the 
senate,  306  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  as- 
sembled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Kaeso, 
and  from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmcntal  gate.  They  proceeded 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where  they 
erected  a  fortress.  Here  they  took  up  their  a  hod** 
along  with  their  families  and  clients,  and  for  2 
years  continued  to  devastate  the  territory  of  Veil. 
They  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in 
477.  Ovid  says  that  the  Fabii  perished  on  the 
Ides  of  February  ;  but  all  other  authorities  state 
that  they  were  destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Romans  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls 
at  the  Allia,  that  is,  on  the  1 5th  before  the  Kalends 
of  Sex ti lis,  June  the  18th.  The  whole  Fabia  gens 
perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus,  from 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended.— 3.  X-, 
brother  of  the  2  preceding,  was  consul  483,  and  a 
2nd  time  480.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  in  which  however 
his  colleague  the  consul  Cincinnatus  and  bis  brother 
Q.  Fabius  were  killed.  — 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Ron.*.' 
on  account  of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  was  con- 
sul 467,  a  2nd  time  in  465,  and  a  3rd  time  in  459. 
Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  2nd  decern ri rate 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  deposition  of  the 
decemvirs. 

Vibullius  Snfoa,  L.,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrum  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  at 
Corfinium  (49),  and  a  2nd  time  in  Spain  later  in 
the  year.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Greece  in  48, 
he  despatched  Vibullius  to  Pompey  with  offers  of 
peace.  Vibullius  made  the  greatest  haste  to  reach 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  him  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Greece. 

Vicentla  or  Vicetla,  less  correctly  VInoentIa 
(Vicentinus :  Viccnza),  a  town  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  municipium  on  the  river 
Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  AurfiUus,  a  I«itin  writer,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  under  the  em- 
peror Constantius  and  his  successors.  He  was  born 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
seal  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sinn i am, 
he  w:u>  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  one 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he 
was  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  praefect,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consul  along  witb 
Valentin ian  in  a.  d.  873.  The  following  works, 
which  present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  Roman  affair*,  from  the  mbuloos 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  determination  of  authorship 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probability  th« 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex.  Aurelius  Victor 
whom  we  have  noticed  above: —  1.  Origo  Gcmtis 
Homanat,  in  23  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of 
the  Roman  race,  from  Janus  and  Sat  urn  us  down 
to  the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a  production 
of  some  of  the  later  grammarians  who  were  desirous 
of  prefixing  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  Berie*. 
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2.  De  Viris  illustrious  Urbis  Romae,  in  86  chapters, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Romului  and  Remus, 
and  conclm  ling  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3. 
IM  Oacaantrtis,  in  42  chapters,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Coiui  tan  tins.  4.  Epitome  de  Caetarilws,  in  48 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con- 
cluding with  Theodosius.  These  lives  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  terminates 
with  Constantius,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  A  read  iua  and  Ilonnrius.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4  pieces  is  by  Arntxenius,  AmsL  et  Traj. 
Bat.  1733,  4  to. 

Victor,  Publlus,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modern  scholars,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  similar  production 
ascribed  to  Skxti's  Rufus,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  pieces  of  patchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 

Victoria,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Erander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Palatine 
a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new  one  was 
built  by  L.  Postumius,  during  the  war  with  the 
Samnites ;  and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times  there 
existed  3  or  4  sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  of  Victory  see 
Nick. 

Victoria  or  Victorina,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinus, after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (Mater  Gutrorum) ;  and  coins 
were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  herself 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marias,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  nffirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 

Victorinus.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  3rd  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Oaul  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was 
nwa&sinated  at  Agrippina  by  one  of  his  own 
officers  in  a.  d.  268,  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a  year.  ^  2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Drave 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Pe- 
tavionensis,  or  Pktaviensii,  flourished  A.  D.  270 — 
290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.  —  3.  C.  V arias  Victorious,  surnamed 
Afar  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  with  so 
much  reputation  that  his  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  his  old  age  he  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  giving  instruction  in  po- 
lite literature,  was  promulgated,  Victorious  chose 
to  shut  up  his  school  rather  than  deny  his  religion. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinus  wrote  :  —  Commentarius  s.  Rrpotitio  in 
Ciceronit  libra  de  Inventione,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Orelli's  edition  of 
Cicero,   2.  Art  Grammatica  de  Ortkographia  et 


Raticnc  Mlrorum,  a  complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4  books,  printed  in  the 
Urammattcae  Ijatinae  A uctorcs  Autupti  of  Puts- 
chius,  Hannov.  1605.  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinus as  a  public  instructor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the 
De  Inrcntiunc  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  — 4.  Maxi- 
mus  Victorinus.  We  possess  three  short  tracts 
—  1.  De  Re  Grammatica;  2.  De  Carmine  He- 
roico ;  3.  De  Iiutiom  Metrorum;  all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  ascribed 
in  MSS.  to  a  Maxim  us  Victorinus  ;  but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  flourished  under  Constantius,  or  as 
an  independent  personage,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  priuted  in  the  collection  of 
Putscbius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Lindc- 
mann,  Lips.  1831. 
Victrix.  [Vxnus.] 

Viducasses,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  S.  of  the  modern  Caen. 

Vienna  (  Viennensis  :  Vienne\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum.  It  was  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony,  and  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Gallia  Viennensis. 
The  modern  town  contains  several  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum. 

Villlus  Annalia.  [Annalis.] 

Viminalis.  [Roma.) 

Vincentius,  surnamed  Lirinensis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  be  offi- 
ciated as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  a.  d.  450.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a  treatise  against  heretics,  composed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title  Commonitorium  pro 
Cathalicae  JUlei  antiqnitale  et  uttictrntate  advertus 
profana»  omnium  JIaeretioorum  novitates.  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Baluzius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  16G9,  1684. 

Vindalum,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgas 
and  the  Rhone. 

Vindelicia,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rhaetia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  Oenus  (/»»),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  N.E. 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of 
WUrtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  tho 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Rhaetia,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberias  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
RJuietia  Secunda^  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It 
was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  Licus 
(LecA\  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  (Werlach),  the  Isarus  (/ur),  and  Oenus 
{Inn).  The  E.  part  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
of  Constance)  also  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  S. 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae.    It  derived'  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
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habitants,  the  VindSUci,  a  warlike  people  dwelling 
in  the  S.  of  the  country.  Their  name  is  taid  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2  river*,  Vinda  and 
Lieu*  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  word  1'iW,  which  ia  found  in  the  names 
I'tWolxma,  PfMt/omagus,  VindoniUK,  Ac  The 
Vindelici  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Rhaeti,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius, 
as  is  mentioned  above.  The  other  tribes  in  Vinde- 
licia  were  the  Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
the  Licatii  or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  N.  of  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum 
( A  ttgxiwrtf),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licit*,  which  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  a.  d.  1 4, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  town,  together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Vindelicia,  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Alcmanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
Germanised. 

Vindex,  C.  Julius,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
governors  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
{a.  o.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Galba.  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
marched  with  his  army  against  Vindex.  The  two 
generals  had  a  conference  before  Vcsontio  {Iie- 
sancon),  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to 
some  agreement ;  but  a*  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vityiniu*,  nnd  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Vlndlclua,  n  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  f  arquins, 
and  who  was  rewarded  in  consequence  with  liberty 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the  Viutlkta,  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology. 

Vindlli.  [Vandili] 

VindHii  (Belle  /*/*•),  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Vcneti  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

Vindloi  or  Vinnlos,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cautabri  and  Asturcs. 

Vindobona  ( Vienna,  Engl.  ;  Wirv,  Germ.),  a 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  town  of 
importance  ;  it  was  the  chief  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila,  but  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town  under 
the  Lombards.  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  died,  A.  n.  180. 

Vindonista  (  ttWucA),  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Rcuss,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  ;  and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct, are  still  to  be  seen. 

YinXus,  T.,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  the  emperor 
Gallia,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
daring  hit  brief  reign.    He  recommended  Galba 
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to  choose  Otho  as  his  tneeestor,  bat  he  was  not- 
withstanding killed  by  Otho's  soldiers,  after  the 
death  of  Galba. 

Vipeanla  AgrippInsV   L  Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.    Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  hit 
step-ton  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  ton,  Dnisut,  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the 
mand  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.    Vipsania  afterwnrdi 
married  Asinius  Gallua.    She  died  in  a.  d.  20.  — 
2.  Daughter  of  M.  Viptani'u  Agrippa  by  hit  second 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  A  grip- 
pi  tin.  [Aurippina.) 
Vipsanlus  Agrippa,  M.  [Agrippa.] 
Virblua,  a  I  Mia  divinity  worshipped  along 
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the  Alban  ML  He  is  taid  to  have  been  the 
as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aesco- 
lapius  at  the  request  of  Diana.  He  was  placed 
by  this  goddess  under  the  care  of  the  nymph 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbius.  By  this 
nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a  ton,  who  was 
also  called  Virbius,  and  whom  his  mother  tent  to 
the  assistance  of  Tumus  i 
Virdo.  [Vikdxlicia.] 
Virgilius  or  Verglllus  Maro,  P.,  the  Roman 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  B.  c.  70, 
at  Andes  (PittcJu),  a  small  village  near  Mantua 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Virgil's  father  probably  had  a 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated :  his  mother's 
name  was  Maia.  He  was  educated  at  Cremona 
and  Mediolanum  (Mi/an),  and  he  took  the  toga 
virilis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  be  com- 
menced his  1 6th  year  in  55.  It  it  said  that  lie 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  (Napie*)  under 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  he 
learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Syna 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  VirgiPi 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  education, 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  ia 
them.  The  health  of  Virgilius  was  always  feeble, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  r>» 
by  those  means  by  which  a  Roman  gained  dis- 
tinction, oratory  and  the  practice  of  arms.  After 
completing  his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  hare 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may  have 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  Culez,  CVm,  Morrium,  aud 
others.  After  the  battle  of  Pbilippi  (42)  Ortavian 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  various  parts  of 
Italy;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  and 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  foni>T 
possessors  were  dislodged.  Virgil  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
seized  by  a  veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius 
and  that  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Gallia  Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to 
Octavian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  busd, 
and  that  Octavian  granted  hit  request.  It  ia 
supposed  that  Virgilius  wrote  the  Eclogue  which 
standi  first  in  our  editions,  to  commemorate  his 
gmtitude  to  Octavian.  Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
(Sut.  i.  5,  and  6.  55,  dec.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  VirgiL  Whether  this  introduction 
in  4 1 ,  or  a  little  later,  it  uncertain  ; 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  name  of  Ma 
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being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  lie 
himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship,  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  {SaL  i.  5),  in  whilh  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Georgica, 
an  agricultural  poem,  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Maecenas  {Georg.  Hi.  41).  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  Georgica  were  written  at 
Naples  (Gtorg.  iv.  559),  and  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted after  the  battle  of  Actinm  b.  c.  31,  while 
Octavian  was  in  the  East  (Coinp.  Georg.  iv.  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogues  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Georgica  .were 
bngun  (Georg.  iv.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  Aeneid,  was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  While  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
he  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  hare 
monument  of  his  poetical  talent.  Virgil 
to  hare  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  23  died  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavin, 
Caesar's  sister,  by  her  firat  husband ;  and  as  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  he 
introduced  into  his  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid  ( 883) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 
youth,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death. 
Oetavia  is  said  to  hare  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  flattery. 
As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  book  was 
written  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  7  th  book  (606) 
appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiring  back  the 
Parthian  standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samoa,  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
make  a  tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now 
completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundusium  on  the  22d  of  September, 
19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  51st  year. 
His  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which 
had  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  where 
a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
The  inscription  said  to  have 
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tomb  of  the  poet.  The 
been  placed  on  the  tomb. 


M  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenopc,    Cecini  pascua,  rum,  duces," 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament 
his  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he 
left  one-half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  L.  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  is 
said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished  to  burn  the 
Aeneid,  to  which  he  had  not  given  the  finishing 
touches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  him. 
Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  bad  been 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  property  and  a 
on  the  EtouUine  Hill  near  the  gardens  of 


Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth  liberally,  and  his 
library,  which  was  doubtless  a  good  one,  was  easy 
of  access.  He  used  to  send  his  parents  money 
every  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  before  his  son  had  attained  a  mature  age. 
Two  brothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  him.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a  happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  he  had 
the  friendship  of  all  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered man,  free  from  the  mean  passions  of  envy 
and  jealousy ;  and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros* 
perous.  His  fame,  which  was  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in- 
heritance in  which  every  Roman  had  a  share  ;  and 
his  works  became  school-books  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulus  Gel  I  ius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (ui  —  vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on 
Virgil's  poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries of  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  preserved, 
is  that  of  Servius  [Sxrviuh].  Virgil  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
is  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  the 
great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  Virgil  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
Dante  paid  the  homage  of  bis  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  his  master  and  bis  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a  worker  of  miracles :  it  is  the  fate 
of  a  great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  —  The 
10  short  poems  called  Bucofioa  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
41  and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a  Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  called  Eclogae  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  have  originated  with  the 
poet  Their  merit  consists  in  their  versification, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  polished  than  tho 
hexameters  which  the  Romans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy, 
they  arc  certainly  a  failure,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with  a  very 
different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4  th  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  have  been  written  in 
40,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  has  nothing  of 
the  pastoral  character  about  it  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
matical,  anything  in  fact  but  Bucolic.  The  1st 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic  colouring, 
which  indeed  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in  substance. 
The  3rd,  the  5th,  the  7th,  and  the  9th  are  more 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype  ;  and  the  8th,  tho  Pbarma- 
centria,  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  10th,  entitled  Callus,  perhaps  written  the 
last  of  all,  is  a  lore  poem,  which,  if  written  in 
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elegiac  verse,  would  be  more  appropriately  called 
an  elegy  than  a  Bucolic. — The  (»Vw>/wvi  or  "Agri- 
cultural Poem**  in  4  books  ia  a  didactic  poem, 
which  Virgil  dedicated  to  his  patron  M  ccenas. 
He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  toil  in  the  first 
book,  of  fruit  trees  in  the  second,  of  hones  and 
other  cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a  great  improvement 
both  in  his  taste  and  in  bis  versification.  Neither 
in  the  Georgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  striking  originality  ;  his  chief  merit  consist*  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials.  His 
subject,  which  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing ; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  agri- 
culture and  diversified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  embellish- 
ments, and  some  occasional  digressions  without 
wandering  too  far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the 
first  book  he  enumerates  the  subjects  of  his  poem, 
among  which  is  the  treatment  of  beea ;  yet  the 
management  of  l>ees  wems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  bad  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long  story  of 
Aristacu*.  The  Georgica  is  the  most  finished 
specimen  of  the  I*tin  hexameter  which  we  have ; 
and  the  rude  vigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Ennius  arc  here  replaced  by  a 
versification,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Georgica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Works 
and  Days  of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  work  which  he  could 
exactly  follow  as  a  whole.  For  numerous  single 
ltnt*s  he  was  indebted  to  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Greek  poets.  —  The  Aeneid,  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  story  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospitably  received 
by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
in  the  episode  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  books  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  5th  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  An- 
chises,  and  has  a  prophetic  visiou  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  6  books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  these 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  situ- 
ation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of  Aeneas 
to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
founded  until  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
poetical  defect  The  last  6  books,  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Latinos, 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  oTers  the  Trojan  hero  his 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  who  had  been  be- 


trothed to  Tumus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Rutnli. 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Tunttu,  who 
falls  by  the  band  of  Aeneaa,     Tiie  fortunes  of 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the 
subject  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Augustus  txv 
longed,  arc  indirectly  the  poet's  theme.    In  the 
first  book  the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  is  pro- 
mised by  Jupiter  to  Venus  (Aeneid,  i.  264),  and 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome ;  frum 
the  line  of  Aeneas  will  descend  the  "Trojan 
Caesar,"  whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  by 
the  ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.  The 
future  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  predicted.  The 
poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of  Rome ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and  embrliish 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  Jolii  from 
Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.    It  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  not  the  unity  of 
construction  either  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odyseey, 
and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  antique  simplicity 
which  characterises  these  two  poems,    Aeneaa,  the 
hero,  is  ait  insipid  kind  of  personage,  and  a  mack 
superior  interest  is  excited  by  the  savage  Mezcti- 
tius,  and  also  by  Turn  us,  the  unfortunate  rival 
of  Aeneas.    Virgil  imitated  other  poets  besides 
Homer,  and  he  has  occasionally  borrowed  from 
them,  especially  from  Apollonius  of  Rhode*,  If 
Virgil's  subject  was  difficult  to  invest  with  in* 
terest,  that  is  his  npology  ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  dented 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  ela- 
borated, and  that  particular  scenes  and  incident! 
are  treated  with  true  poetic  spirit    The  historical 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  lias  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a  study  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.    Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste  are 
always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the  defr-ct 
of  originality.    As  a  whole,  the  Aeneid  leaves  no 
strong  impression,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  really  a  national  poem,  like  the  Ili.id  or 
the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of  an  age  of  which 
we  have  no  other  literary  monument ;  it  is  a 
learned  poem,  the  production  of  an  age  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  as  an  embodiment  of  the  natirmal 
feeling,  but  as  a  monument  of  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  an  individual.    Virgil  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior 
both  to  Ennios  who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom 
he  levied  contributions,  and  to  Lucan,  Sinus  Itali- 
cus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  belong  to  a  Utrr 
age.    The  passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which 
characterises  all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much 
less  offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry. — The  larger  editions 
of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which  arc 
attributed  to  bim,  and  may  have  been  among  his 
earlier  works.    The  CUew  or  Gnat  is  a  kind  of 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hexameters,  often  very  ob- 
scure; the  arii,  or  the  my  thus  of  ScylU  the 
daughter  of  Nuua,  king  of  Megara,  in  54 1  hexa- 
meters, has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius  Gail  us 
and  others ;  the  Moretmtn,  in  123  verses,  the  name 
of  a  compound  mess,  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  aa 
the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  contain* 
only  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  first  part 
of  the  day.  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Oopoy  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invitation 
by  a  female  tavern  keeper  or  servant  attached  to 
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n  Cnupona,  to  passenger*  to  come  in  and  enjoy 
themselves.  There  are  also  14  short  pieces  in 
various  metres,  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
Ctdalecta.  That  addressed  u  Ad  Venercm  "  ihowt 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  talent  for 
elegioc  poetry.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Virgil 
the  best  are  by  Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4 
vols.  4to.;  by  Heyne,  1767—1775,  Lip*.  4  toU. 
8vo.,  of  which  the  4th  edition  contains  important 
improvements,  by  Wagner,  Lips.  1830,  4  vols, 
8vo.  ;  and  by  Forbiger,  Lip*.  1845—1846,  3  toIs. 

8  TO. 

^rglnla,  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  a  i>rave 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  be- 
trothed to  L.  Iciliu*.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudia*,  who  got  one 
of  hi*  clients  to  seize  the  damsel  and  claim  her  as 
his  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  de- 
cemvir for  decision  ;  her  friends  begged  him  to 
postpone  hi*  judgment  till  her  father  could  be 
fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offered  to  give  security 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden.  Appius,  fearing 
a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day ;  but  on  the  following  morning  he  pro- 
nounced sentence,  assigning  Virginia  to  his  freed- 
man.  Her  father,  who  bad  come  from  the  camp, 
teeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in 
his  daughter's  hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
grunted ;  Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
•natcbing  up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the 
•tails,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaim- 
ing,  **  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  ;  and  holding  his  bloody 
knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, who  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  was  restored.  L.  Virginius 
was  the  first  who  was  elected  tribune,  and  be  has- 
tened to  take  revenge  upon  bis  cruel  enemy.  By 
hit  orders  Appiu*  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
his  trial,  and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
in  order  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Verglnla  Gens,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled  the 
highest  honours  of  the  atate  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  They  all  bore  the  cognomen  of 
TricoUu%  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a  separate  notice. 

Virginius,  L,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragic 
fate  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs,  a.  c. 
449.  [Virginia.] 

Virginius  Rufus,  consul  a.  d.  63,  and  governor 
of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Julius  Vindex  in  Ganl  (68).  The  soldiers  of 
Virginius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire ; 
but  be  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vindex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio.  [  Vindrx.] 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Virginius  supported  the 
claims  of  Galba,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
After  Otho's  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginius  emperor,  and  in  consequence 
of  bis  refusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  in  his  3rd  consulship,  a.  d.  97,  at  83  years 
of  age.    He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
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Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
guardian,  also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

Viriathus,  a  celebrated  Luaitanian,  it  described 
by  the  Roman*  as  originally  a  shepherd  or  hunts- 
man, and  afterwards  a  robber,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a  guerilla  chief. 
His  character  is  drawn  very  favourably  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  his  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fair 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Viriathus  was  one  of  the  Luaitanian*  who  escaped 
the  treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  B.  c.  150.  [Galba, 
No.  2.]  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  collected  a  formidable 
force,  and  for  several  successive  years  he  defeated 
one  Roman  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proconsul  Fabius  Scrvilianu*  concluded  a  peace 
with  Viriathus,  in  order  to  save  hi*  army,  which 
htid  been  enclosed  by  the  Luaitanian*  in  a  moun- 
tain pass,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  ancestors 
had  been  by  the  Sammies  at  the  Caudine  Forks. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate ;  but  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Further  Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassination  of 
Viriathus  by  bribing  3  of  his  friends. 

Viridomarua.  L  Or  Britomartus,  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Marcellus.  [Marcsllus, 
No.  1.]  —  2.  Or  Virdumarui,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a  low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in  b.  c.  52. 

Virtus,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  waa  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her  bead, 
a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the  right,  and 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtus  was  built  by  Marcellus  close  to 
one  of  Honor.    [  Honor.] 

Viscellinus.  8p.  Cassias.    [Cassiur,  No.  I.) 

Vistula  (  Vittaia,  Engl.  ;  MWcA**/,  Germ.),  an 
important  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva  and  falling  into  the  Marc  Suevicum  or 
the  Baltic. 

Visurgis  (Waer\  an  important  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  rise  in  M.  Meliboeus,  because  the  Romans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  southern  course  of 
the  Weser  below  Minden. 

Vitelllns.  L  L.,  father  of  the  emperor,  was  a 
consummate  flatterer,  and  by  his  aria  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  d.  34.  he  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  had  made 
favourable  terms  of  peace  with  Artabanus.  But 
all  this  only  excited  Caligula's  jealousy,  and  be 
sent  for  Vitellius  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  his  abject  humiliation 
and  the  gross  flattery  which  pleased  and  softened 
the  savage  tyrant.  He  paid  the  like  attention  to 
Claudius  and  Mcssalina,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  twice  consul  with  Claudius,  and  censor.  — 

2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor,  was  consul  in  48.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Vespasian  on  his  brothers  fall.— 

3.  A_,  Roman  emperor,  from  January  2nd  to  De- 
cember 22nd,  a.  d.  69,  was  the  son  of  No.  1.  Ho 
was  consul  during  the  first  6  months  of  48,  and 
his  brother  Lucius  during  the  6  following  months. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo. 

So  2 
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queuce.  His  vices  mode  him  a  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius, Cams  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favours.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  ho  had  no 
military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Fabius 
Valen*  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Otho  s  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bcdriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius.  Vitellius  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Oalba,  and  Otho ; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person's  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho's  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  take  their  property. 
But  though  he  showed  moderation  in  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He 
was  a  glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
of  July.  Vespasian  was  speedily  recognised  by 
all  the  East ;  and  the  legions  of  Illyricum  under 
Antonius  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de- 
clared for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
cina with  a  powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but 
Caecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  Vitellians  iu  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Primus  then  marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius 
was  seized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  Oemoniae  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  interred  by  his  wife  Ga- 
lena Fundann.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

VitrUTfoi  Polllo,  X.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a  few  facts  contained  in  scattered 
]mssagcs  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c  46,  and  he  was  broken 
down  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  object  of  his  work  appears  to 
have  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
subject.  He  professes  his  intention  to  furnish 
the  emperor  with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  had  already  erected,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  he  might  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several  other 
arguments,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  unworthy  means  by  which  architects 
obtained  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  con- 
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trasts  his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in  his 
more  obscure  position.  In  a  word,  comparatively 
unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  no  build- 
ing of  his  mentioned  except  the  basilica  at  Fan  urn, 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  his  art;  and  in  this  he 
has  been  tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  nume- 
rous Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly 
in  the  preface  to  his  7th  book,  and  by  some  Roman 
writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  defects  are  its 
brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  himself  boosts,  and 
which  he  often  carries  to  far  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  arising  in 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  technical  lan- 
guage, but  in  part  also  from  the  author's  want  of 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  from  his  imperfect 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authorities.  H  is  work 
is  entitled  Dt  Atcfuiccturu  Lttbn  JC.  In  the  Firtt 
Book;  nfter  the  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
general  description  of  the  science  of  architecturr, 
and  an  account  of  the  proper  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  Sntxmd 
Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Books  are  devoted  to  tempU-s 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  employed  in 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Doric,  and 
Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to  public  build- 
ings, the  Sixth  to  private  houses,  and  the  Semtdk 
to  interior  decorations.  The  Eighth  is  on  the 
subject  of  water;  the  mode  of  finding  it;  iu  dif- 
ferent kinds;  and  the  various  modes  of  conveying 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  Ninth  Bot  h  treats 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-dials  and  other  instruments 
for  measuring  time ;  and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines 
used  in  building,  and  of  military  engines.  Each 
book  has  a  preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  subject;  and  these  prefaces 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about  the 
author.  The  best  editions  of  Vitruvius  are  those 
of  Schneider,  S  vols.  Lips.  1807,  1808,  8va ;  of 
Stratico,  4  vols.,  Udine,  1825-30,  with  plates 
and  a  Lexicon  Vitrwianum ;  and  of  Marini, 
4  vols.,  Rom.  1836,  fol. 

Vocates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tannates,  Sossiates, 
and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modern  Turn*  or 
Te/tirtnn. 

Vocetlus  (Bozbety\  a  mountain  in  Gallia 
gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

Voconlus  Baxa.  [Saxa.] 

Vocontli,  a  powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  S.  E,  part  of 
Dauphinl,  and  a  part  of  Provence  between  the  Dree 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Allo- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Salves  and  Albioecs. 
Their  country  contained  large  and  beautiful  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was 
crown.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
live  under  their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Ro- 
man province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the 
subjects  of  Rome. 

Vogtenj  or  VosgSsus  (f'o*pe$\  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Gaul  in  the  territory  of  the  Linger**, 
running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating  iu 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella.  The  rivrrs  Se> 
quana  (Seine),  Arar  (So6n*\  and  the  Mote-lia 
(Moteile),  rise  in  these  mountains. 

Volandum,  a  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Major, 
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Borne  days'  journey  W.  of  Artaxata,  mentioned  by 
Tacittu  (Ann.  xiii.  39). 

Vcdaterrae(Volaterranus:  VolaUrra\  called  by 
the  Etruscans  Velathri,  one  of  the  12  cities  or 
the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  built  on  a  lofty 
bill,  about  1800  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  on 
every  side.    The  city  was  about  4  or  5  miles  in 
circuit.    It  was  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arretium,  which  was  50  miles  distant ; 
W.-ward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  off  ;  and  S.-ward  at  least  a& 
far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either  a  colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Volaterrae.    In  consequence  of  }»»- 
sessmg  the  2  great  ports  of  Luna  aud  Populonia, 
Volaterrae,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vo- 
laterrae is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5  cities  which, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquiuius  Priscus  ; 
but  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  record  of  its  conquest 
by  the  latter.    Volaterrae,  like  most  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla  ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that  the 
city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks  of  Vola- 
terrae as  a  municipium,  and  a  military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.    It  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  even  after  the  mil  of 
the  Western  Empire  ;  and  it  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site.    The  modern  town  covers  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.     It  con- 
tains, however,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  theso  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Caecinae, 
and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  30  feet  deep,  united 
by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive  character. 
Volaterrana  Vada.    [Vaba,  No.  3.] 
Volcae,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2  tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages  and  Volcae  Arecomici,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers  of  Aquitanin  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.     They  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  La  til    The  Tectosages  inhabited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.    The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tolosa.    A  portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages left  their  native  country  under  Brennus, 
and  were  one  of  the  3  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Oalatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [Galatia.] 
Volcatlus  Sediglttu.  [Skdioiths.] 
Volci  or  Void.    L  (Volcientes,  pi. :  PWct),  an 
inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  1 8  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tarquinii,  was  about  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a  hill  of  no  great  elevation.    Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.    It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  geographers,  and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  leant  that 
its  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius,  a.  c. 
280.    But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  powerful 


and  flourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  oidy 
discovered  in  18211.  and  have  yielded  a  greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  discovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.— 2.  (Volcentes, 
Volcentani.  pL  ;  Vallo\  a  town  in  Lucania,  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  road  to  Buxcntura. 

Volero  PublHItu.  [Publiuus.] 

Vologeses,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Parthia, 
[Arracks  XXIIL,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX., 
XXX. J 

Volsci,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Litis,  and  extended  down  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Their  language  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  from  an  early  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
latter  till  b.  c.  338,  from  which  time  they  disappear 
from  history. 

Volalnli  or  Vulslnli  (Volsiniensis  :  Bobena\ 
called  Velsina  or  Velxuna  by  the  Etruscans,  ono 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
called  after  it,  Lacus  Volsiniensis  and  Vulainien- 
sis  {Logo  di  Bo/xmi).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  b.  c  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  20  years* 
truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Volsinienses  also 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  in  31 1,  294,  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally  sub- 
dued. On  their  final  subjugation  their  city  was 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modern  Bobcna,  also  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hiUr  N.  E.  of  Bolsena,  above  tho 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Lacus  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ;  and  the 
lake  contains  2  beautiful  islands. 

Volturclus,  or  Vulturclua,  T„  of  Crotona,  one 
of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lentulus  to 
arcompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  to 
Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambassadors 
on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturciu*  turned  informer  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 
Volumnla,  wife  of  Coriolanus.  [Coriolanus.] 
Volupla,  or  Voluptas,  the  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

Volusianus,  son  of  the  emperor  Trebonianus 
Gallus,  upon  whom  his  father  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  d.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  252.  Ho 
was  slain  along  with  his  father  in  254.  [Gallu*.] 
L.  Voluslus  Maecianm,  a  jurist,  was  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
works;  and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  bis  writings 
in  the  Digest.  A  treatise,  Dc  A  tte  et  Pcmderibu*,  is 
attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  tho 
authorship.    It  is  edited  by  Rocking,  Bonn,  1831. 

Volusna  or  Volesus,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titus  Tatius.  I  Valeria  Gbnb.] 

Vominu*  (  Vomano),  a  small  river  in  Picenum. 

3o  3 
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Vonones,  the  name  of  two  king*  of  Parthia. 
[Arsaceb  XVIIL,  XXII.] 

Vopiscus.  a  Roman  pracnomen,  signified  a  twin- 
child,  who  was  born  safe,  while  the  other  twin 
died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  ancient  Ro- 
man praenotnens,  it  was  afterwards  used  as  n  cog- 
nomen. 

Vopiscus,  Flavlus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  6  Scriptoret  llittoria*  Augusta*,  flou- 
rished about  a.  D.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of  —  1.  Aureltanus  ;  2.  Tacitus  ; 
3.  Florianus;  4.  Probus;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Saturn  in  us  Proculus,  and  Bonnsus ;  6.  Ca- 
ms ;  7.  Numerianus ;  8.  Carinus ;  at  this  point  he 
stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and  those  who 
follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style  of  compo- 
sition. For  editions,  see  Capitolikus. 
Vosgesus.  [  Voo  as  ua.  ] 
Votienus  Montana*.  [Montanus.] 
Vulcanlae  Insulae.  [Akoliar  Insular.] 
Vulcan  us,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose  name 
seems  to  be  connected  with  fulgerr,  fuitjur,  and 
fulmtn.  His  worship  was  of  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome,  for  a  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  him  close  by  the  comitium  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Tat i us,  in  which  the 
2  kings  used  to  meet  and  settle  the  a  flairs  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  the  popular  assembly  wna 
held.  Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
llomulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have 
set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  others  the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus 
himself,  who  also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
These  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
louis-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded  as  a  central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a  meaning  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
quently built  within  the  same  district.  The  most 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
been  the  Fornacalia  or  Furnalia,  Vulcan  being  the 
cod  of  furnaces ;  but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Yulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
August  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course 
of  time  been  completely  identified.  Respecting 
the  Greek  divinity,  see  Hbphaxstus. 
VulcL  [Volcl] 

Vulgientos,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia  (Apt). 
Vulslnli.  [Volmnii.] 

Vulso,  Manllus.  L  L.,  consul  b.  c.  256  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  [For  details  see  Rkgui.uk, 
No.  3.]  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus,  and 
with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
haeum.  — 3.  Cn.,  curule  aedile  197,  praetor  with 
Sicily  as  his  province  195.  and  consul  189.  He 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  pence 
which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with  Antiochus, 
and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia.  He  attacked 
nnd  conquered  the  Gallograeci  or  Galatians  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
from  the  senate.    He  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy 
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in  188,  but  in  his  march  through  Thrace  he  suf- 
fered much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracinns,  and 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty  be  bad  ob- 
tained in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His 
triumph  was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  m 
Asia  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  bis  army  every 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  soldiers  introduced  into 
the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  East 

Vol  tux,  a  mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  Lu~ 
cania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apennines. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  aa  one  of  the  haunts  of 
his  youth.  From  it  the  S.  E.  wind  was  called 
V  u.1  turn  as  by  the  Romans. 

Vulturnum  {Castd  di  Voltwmo\  •  town  in 
Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vultumus 
was  originally  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  2nd  Punk  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  made 
a  colony. 

Vulturous  (  Voitumo\  the  chief  river  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Samnium.  and 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Calor  (Co/ore),  Tamarua  ( Tamaro\  and 
Sabalus  {Sabato). 


Xanthippe  (Hwfldroj),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  be  a  woman  of  a  peevish  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition. 

Xanthippus  ( Ediflnrroj).  L  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  b.  c.  490,  he  impeached 
Miltiodes  on  his  return  from  bis  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Pare*.  He  suc- 
ceeded Themistocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Mycale.—  3.  The  elder  of  the 
2  legitimate  sons  of  Pericles,  Paralus  being  the 
younger.  For  details,  see  Paralus.  —  31  The 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginians 
against  Regulus.  For  details,  see  Rao u LP*,  No.  3. 
Xanthippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Regulus. 

X&nthua  (Edrffor)  L  A  lyric  poet,  older  than 
Stcsichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at  least  of 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him  in  some  of 
them.  Xanthns  may  be  placed  about  a  c  650. 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.— S.  A  cele- 
brated Lydian  historian,  older  than  Herodotus, 
who  flourished  about  b.  c.  480.  The  genuineness 
of  the  Four  Books  of  Lytian  History  which  the 
ancients  possessed  under  the  name  of  Xanthns 
and  of  which  tome  considerable  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  themselves,  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  this  work  among  modern  scholars.  It  is  certain 
that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious  ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  trwt 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrian 
upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthux. 

Xanthus  (Ed><0of),  rivers,  L  [Scavakma.] 
—  2.  (Echtn  Chat),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  rises 
in  M.  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Lycia. 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  M.  Cragus 
and  M.  Massicytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the 
Plain  of  Xanthus  (to  EoVGiok  «-«S<of),  foiling  at 
last  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little  W.  af 
Patara.  Though  not  a  large  river,  it  is  navigable 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  i 
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Xaathui  (airBos  :  Mrtiot,  Xanthius:  Gnnii,  I 
Ru.),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  60  stadia 
from  its  mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history 
it  sustained  sieges,  which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  property, 
first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long 
afterwards  against  the  Romans  under  Brutus.  The 
city  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction  on  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  a  most  interesting 
character  of  art.  Among  its  temples  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  and  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo;  besides  which  there  was  a  re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Latona  (to  Aijrwoy),  near 
the  river  Xanthus,  10  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and 
60  stadia  from  the  city.  The  splendid  ruins  of 
Xanthus  have  recently  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  his  coadjutors,  and  several 
important  remains  of  its  works  of  art  are  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Museum  under  the  name  of 
the  Xanthian  Marbles. 

Xenarchua  [s.ivapxoi).  L  Son  of  Sophron, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  War  (n.  c. 
399—389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysina.—  2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  as  bite  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.— 
8.  Of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
and  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard 
him.  He  taught  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  at 
Athens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

Xenlades  (Etruio'ni),  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave. 

Xenippa  (prob.  Uratippa),  a  city  of  Sogdiana, 
mentioned  by  Curtius. 

Xen&cles  (ZtvoitKrjt).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  was  also  a  tragic  poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who  attacks 
him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent,  and  to  have  resembled  the 
worse  parts  of  Euripides  ;  but  he  obtained  a  victory 
over  Euripides,  n.  c.  415.  There  was  another  tragic 
poet  of  the  name  of  Xenocles,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded. 
—  2.  An  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
Cholargos,  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleusis.  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Xen&crates  ( Eewrpdrnr ).  1.  The  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  B.  c 
396,  and  died  311  at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  and  after- 
wards, while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her- 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus;  and,  after  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  time  to 
Antipater  during  the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said 
to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
grace  ;  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnest- 
ness which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (fUTobriw),  to  have  been  saved  only  by 
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the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  25  years.  —  The 
importance  of  Xenocrates  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  —  2.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  his  writings  there  is 
extant  a  little  essay  b)'  him,  entitled  n«pl  rt}»  irh 
tuv  'Eyuofwp  TfO<p7f,  **  De  Alimento  ex  Aqua- 
tilibus,"  which  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Franr,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by 
Corny,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Paris.  — 8.  A 
statuary  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  was  the  pupil 
either  of  Tibicrates  or  of  Euthycrates.  He  nU<> 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  flourished  about 
a  c.  260. 

XenocritM  (E«*okp<to»),  of  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
in  Lower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  ouo 
of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of  Dorian  music, 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletas,  and  was  a  com- 
poser of  Pneans. 

XenSphaneB  (Efvo^U^t),  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  b.  c.  540  and  500.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  a 
didactic  poem  44  On  Nature."  According  to  the 
fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had  left  his 
native  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
lived  67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  age  of  92, 
he  composed  that  cleg)'.  He  quitted  Colophon  as 
a  fugitive  or  exile,  and.  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Klea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic'  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  bis  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  Xcnophanes  was  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  universe.  The  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  that, 
directing  his  glance  on  the  whole  universe,  Xeno- 
phanes  said,  "  God  is  the  One." 

XenophSn  (E«*of>«v).  1.  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Gryllua,  and  a  native  of  the  demus 
Erchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  his  shoulders  aud  carried  a  distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  was  fought 
b.  c.  424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  have  beon 
bom  after  444.  The  time  of  his  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Lucian  says 
that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  is  a  period  of  67 
years,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xcnophon's  life  is  his  con- 
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nection  with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon himself  mentions  {Annb.  iii.  1)  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  joiued  this  army.  Proxenus, 
a  friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cyrus, 
and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Sardis,  and 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian  prince. 
Xenophon  consulted  his  master  Socrates,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  rather  a  hazardous  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athens.  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  he  should  go  or  not :  he 
probably  had  made  up  his  mind.  lie  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise. 
Socrates  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
he  told  him  to  go  ;  and  Xenophon  went  to  Sardis, 
which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave.  He  accom- 
panied Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of 
Cnnaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Clenrchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  commanders  by 
the  Persian  satrnp  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon 
came  forward.  He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he  in  fact  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  part  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
(Trebizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trnpexus 
the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace.  As 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Thimbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabazus,  Xeno- 
phon and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  399.  Xenophon,  who  was 
very  poor,  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus  with  his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named 
Andates.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children, 
and  all  his  moveables  was  seized ;  and  Xenophon,  by 
this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (Anal. 
vii.  8.  23).  He  tells  the  .story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in 
399,  and  it  seems  protable  that  Xenophon  was 
bnuimhed  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event  Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
,  when  he  was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
(A nab.  vii.  7>  57),  but  his  expression  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia,  and  probably  with 
Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dercyllidas.  Agesi- 
laus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least  during  part 
of  the  campaign.  When  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
(394 ),  Xenophon  accompanied  him  ;  and  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle 
which  they  fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the 
Athenians.    It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with 
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1  Agesilaus  after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon 
after  he  settled  at  Scillus  in  El  is  not  far  from 
Olympia,  a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  Anabasis  (v.  8.  7,  tec.).  Here  be  waa 
joined  by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  Hia 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon  was 
now  nn  exile,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  so  fax  as  he 
could  become  one.  His  time  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunting,  writing, 
and  entertaining  his  friends  ;  and  perhaps  the 
Anaboiis  and  part  of  the  Heilntuxk,  were  composed 
here.  The  treatise  on  hunting  and  that  on  the 
horse  were  probably  also  written  during  this  time, 
when  amusement  and  exercise  of  that  kind  formed 
{art  of  his  occupation.  Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
Eleans  after  remaining  there  about  20  years. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athena 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  bat  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  which  was  fought  362,  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  and 
Xenophon's  2  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  fell  m  the  tame 
battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to 
Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth 
after  his  expulsion  from  Scillns,  and  as  we  know 
nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he  died  there.  The 
ffipparcAicus  was  written  after  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athens.  The  events  alluded  to  in 
the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyrapaedia  (viiL  8.  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogus  at  least  was  written  after  362. 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a  few  years 
later.  The  following  is  n  list  of  Xenopbon's  works. 
1.  The  Anabasis  ("ArdsWij)  or  the  History  of  the 
Expedition  of  theYounger  Cyrus,  and  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  It  is 
divided  into  7  books.  This  work  has  immortalised 
Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  nar- 
rative, written  in  a  simple  style,  free  from  affecta- 
tion ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion on  tlie  country  which  was  traversed  by  the 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  first  work  which  made  the 
Greeks  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  it  ehdwed  the  weakness  of  that 
extensive  monarchy.  The  skirmishes  of  the  re- 
treating Greeks  with  their  enemies  and  the  battles 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are  not  such 
events  as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a 
military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such  be  compan-d 
with  Caesar's  Commentaries.  2.  The  lieu  mica 
('EWijvmd)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  7  books, 
and  comprehend  the  space  of  48  years,  from  the 
time  when  the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  [Thu- 
cminKs]  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362.  The 
Hetlmica  is  generally  a  dry  narrative  of  events, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  them 
which  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  work.  Some 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  bat  a  fear 
striking  incidents  are  presented  with  some  parti- 
cularity. 3.  The  Cyrvpaedia  (KvpowatStia)  in  8 
books,  is  a  kind  of  political  romance,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  It  shows  how  citizens  are  to 
be  made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a  history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  events  of 
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his  reign,  without  any  intention  of  •objecting  them 
to  a  critical  examination  ;  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  hit  picture  of  Persian  morals  and 
Persian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction. 
Xenophon's  object  was  to  represent  what  a  state 
might  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  far 
enough  off  to  give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
were  the  real  materials  out  of  which  hie  constructed 
his  political  system.  The  Cyropaedia  is  evidence 
enough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well- 
ordered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
Ar/tnlaus  {' Ayr}<rlKeuts)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi- 
laus  If.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
5.  The  Hipparchicus  ('Iwwapx**<k)  >•  »  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it  con- 
tains many  military  precepts,  6.  The  De  Re 
Et/ttettri,  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  ('Irrnt^),  was 
written  after  the  ffipparthiau,  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider :  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a  horse  is  to 
be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The  Cynepetkus 
(Kvjnry«T<K0*f )  is  a  treatise  on  hunting  ;  and  on 
the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs  ;  on 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
them.  It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sports- 
man, who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  ;  and  it  may  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
sportsman  who  deserves  the  name.  8,  9.  The 
U<ft}<aUioa  Lacedaemoniorttm.  and  Respublica  Atkc- 
niennum,  the  2  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (Aaxtieufiortuv  IIoXiTcia,  and  'ABijnlttP 
rioAtrcia),  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears  to 
throw  any  doubt  ou  the  authorship.  The  writer 
clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 
1 0.  The  De  Vrciyaltb**,  a  treatise  on  the  Revenues 
of  Athens  (flopoi  ^  wtpl  Hpoa6iup)  is  designed  to 
show  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 
improved.  11.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books  ('AiroMinj/4or«^«Ta  Isuxpcnovs),  was  written 
by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 
against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting 
the  Athenian  youth.  Socrates  is  represented  as 
holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he 
developes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 
peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  practical  work, 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumenta- 
tion, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 
and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a  spate 
in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 
anxious  to  defend  his  memory.  The  charges 
against  Socrates  for  which  he  suffered  were,  that 
**  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 
which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 
other  new  daemons  (&u/toVia) :  he  was  also  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth."  Xenophon  replies  to 
these  two  charges  specifically  ;  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  what  Socrates'  mode  of  life  was.  The 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
charge  for  which  Socrates  was  executed,  aud  it  is, 
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therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apology 
of  Socrates  (  Air 0X07(0  ZsMtodrovr  wphs  robs 
Sutarrds)  is  a  short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  n  first-rate  performance  ;  and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 1 3.  T  he  Symposium  ( 2, t/fiiroVio*'),  or  Banquet 
of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon  delineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting ns  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hiero  ('Upttv  ^ 
Tvparvutii)  is  a  dialogue  between  king  Hiero  and 
Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiuess  of  a  private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  offers  of  obliging  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Oecvnomicus  (Oucotropuit6s)  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobutus,  in  which  Socrates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconotnic, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a  household 
and  of  a  man's  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon. —  All  antiquity  and  ail 
modern  writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous 
and  unaffected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ;  and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon's  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Lips. 
1815,  6  vols.  8vo.—  2.  The  Kphesian,  the  author 
of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Ephesiaea,  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  ('E^fffioKO, 
t«  Kara  'AWKar  xal  '  MpoK6ft.r)v),  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a 
very  improbable  kind.  The  age  when  Xenophon 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Passow,  Lips.  1833. 

Xerxes  (E«>{ni).  L  King  of  Persia  a  c  485— 
465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Zend  kaathra  and  the  Sanscrit  hJtatrti, 
**a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Qobryas,  he  had  3  children 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had 
4  children  after  he  had  become  king.  Artabnzanes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession  ;  but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
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rnptcd  by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptian*.  The  first 
care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter  people  to 
subjection.  He  accordingly  invaded  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  year  of  his  reign  (a.  c.  484 X 
compelled  the  people  again  to  submit  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  his 
brother  Achaemcncs  governor  of  Egypt.  The 
next  4  years  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  480  he  &et 
out  from  Sardis  on  his  memorable  expedition 
against  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  his  i  through 
tbe  Tliratiau  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus. 
Here  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a  most  minute  and 
-  interesting  catalogue  of  the  nations  comprising  this 
mighty  army  with  their  various  military  equip- 
ments and  different  modes  of  fighting.  The  land 
forces  contained  46  nations.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
foil.)  In  his  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerxes  received  a  still  further  accession 
of  strength  ;  and  when  he  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,64 1,6' 10 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships,  Axe,  which  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ;  but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to  Thermopylae  reach  the  astounding  figure 
of  5,283,220  !  Such  a  vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ;  but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  3  years  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.  After  the  review  of  Doriscus  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace  On  reaching 
Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  Xerxes  left 
his  fleet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  the 
canal  that  had  been  previously  dug  across  the 
isthmus — and  of  which  the  remains  ore  still  visible 
[Athos] — and  await  his  arrival  at  Thcrme,  after- 
wards called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Therroe,  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to  Thermopylae ; 
and  his  colleague  Eurybiadcs  sailed  with  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of  Euboea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and 
was  called  Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea.  Xerxes  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae, 
but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and 
hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by 
which  at  least  400  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  transports. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed 
n^ain  and  again  by  Leonidas  ;  till  a  Mai  tan,  of  the 
name  of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass 
over  the  mountains  of  Octa,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all 
slain.  [LBONinjkO.]  On  the  same  days  on  which  j 
Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  of  | 


Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attacked 
the  Persian  fleet  In  tbe  first  battle,  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following  night  the 
Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from  a  violent 
storm.  Two  days  afterwards  the  contest  was 
renewed  :  and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greater: 
courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at  the  close  still 
maintained  their  position,  and  had  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  own 
loss  was  considerable,  and  half  the  Athenian  ships 
were  disabled.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Greek  commanders  abandoned  Artemisium  aixi 
retired  to  Salamis,  opposite  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  army  into 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thus  lay  exposed  to  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  invader.  The  Athenians  re- 
moved their  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to 
Salamis,  Aegino,  and  Troesen.  Meantime  Xerxes 
marched  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  at  length 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  as  Xerxes 
entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  tbe  bay  of 
Phalerum.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Greek  fleet  The  history  of  this  memor- 
able battle,  of  the  previous  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  victory  of  ta* 
Greeks  at  the  last >s  related  elsewhere.  [Thkmm- 
TOCI.BH.]  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle  front  a  I*>fty 
scat  which  was  erected  for  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aega- 
leos,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  armament  Xerxes 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  Greece  immediately.  He  «u 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mardonius,  wh*» 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  with  300,000 
of  his  troops.  Xerxes  left  Mardonius  tbe  number 
of  troops  which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remain- 
der set  out  on  his  march  homewards.  He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  45  days  from  the  time  of  bis 
departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at  the  Helles- 
pont he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  by  *  1m  p. 
He  entered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  tbe  war  was 
continued  in  Greece ;  but  Mardonius  was  defeated 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gaim-<i 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  Next  year. 
478,  the  Persians  lost  their  last  possession  in 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Sestos  on  this  Hellespont. 
Thus  the  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end, 
though  the  war  still  continued  for  several  years 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years,  by  Arubanus,  who  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Artazkrxks  I.  —  IL  The  only  legitimate 
son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a  short 
reign  of  only  2  months  by  his  half- brother  Sog- 
dianns,  who  thus  became  king. 

Xiphilinnj  (H^iAlVoi),  of  Trapexus,  was  n 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridgement 
of  Diou  Cassias  from  the  36th  to  the  80th  book  at 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Dura*, 
who  reigned  from  a.  n.  107)  to  1078.  The  work, 
is  executed  with  carelessness,  and  is  only  of  valoe 
as  preserving  the  main  facts  of  the  original,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  lost  It  is  printed  along 
with  Dion  Cassius. 

Xiphonla  (S^swto:  Capo  </«  &  Cron\  a  pro, 
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montory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse, 
with  a  harbour  (Ztpvvitoi  At/uf>). 

Xoi»  or  Choli  (So"?»,  Eon*,  Xtfi),  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  N.  of  Leontopolis,  on  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennytieus, 
the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
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kings.    It  appears  to  have  entirely  perish' 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus. 

Xuthus  (EovOas^  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseia,  and  a  brother  of  Doras  and  Aeolus.  He 
wm  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achaeos  and  Ion.  Others 
state  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  -  was  expelled  from  Thessaty  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of 
Errchtheua,  Xathns  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad- 
judged the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled 
by  the  other  tons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Anrialns  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xylinc,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
nnd  Termessns,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15). 

XynXa  or  Xynlae  {Zvrla :  Bvrufo:  Taukli),  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  E.  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  (n  Kvwiat  Klftyri :  A'»- 
ttn  or  Dertliy. 

Xypcte  (  HvWtij  ;  Emrerot^K,  avntrt»¥,  Htnre- 
toioivci/t,  Sinrcrsvs,  HvWtiw),  said  to  have  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Cccropis, 


Z. 


Zabatus  fZa&rrot).    [Lycus,  No.  5.] 
Zabe  (ZdSn),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  the 
border  of  the  Great  Desert. 

Zacynthus  (Zdtcvvdoi :  Za*oV6iot,  Zacynthius  : 
7mhU>),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Eiia,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a  large  and  flourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  the  E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
railed  Psophis.  Therw  arc  2  considerable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Elatua,  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  modern  Scopo  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  and 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1A09  feet.  Zacynthus 
wns  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which  still 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About  100 
tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present  day  annually 
extracted  from  these  wells.  —  Zacynthus  was  in- 
habited  by  a  Greek  population  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a  son  of  Dardanns,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
Psnphis  in  Arcadia  ;  and  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  Zacynthians  fonnded  the  town  of 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  [Saguntum.}  The  island  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  the  "  woody  Zacynthus. n  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus.  It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of.  Athens,  nnd 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponncsian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  paswd  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 


Zadracarta  (ZcufydKapra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  myal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at  the 
N.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  M.  Coronus. 
(Comp.  Tapak.) 

ZagreOJ  ( Zayptfa),  a  surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (Ai6vv<ros  xtfonos),  whom  Zeus,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina),  before  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans ; 
and  Athena  carried  his  heart  to  Zeus. 

Zagros  or  -us  (  d  Zdypos  and  to  Zdrypior  5por, 
Mt».  of  Kurdistan  and  Lonrittan)%  the  general 
name  for  the  range  of  mountain*  forming  the  S.  E. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (  Vun)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Susiana. 
More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Cordueni  or  Gordyaei, 
and  the  S.  part  Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Zautha  (Zat>0d),  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Roman 
miles  S.  of  Circesium,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  murdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

Zaleucua  (ZdAtwcot),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Epitephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  could  not 
however  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  as 
some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  upwards  of  100 
years  before  Pythagoras.  The  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Ziileucus  is  assigned  to  ac.  660.  His 
code  is  staled  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of 
written  laws  that  the  Greeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they 
were  observed  for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians, 
who  obtained,  iu  consequence,  a  high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  other  enactments  we  are 
told  that  the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable  to  this  penalty, 
and  the  father  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  relnted  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citizen  under  penalty  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
I  however,  on  a  sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law,  which  was 
remarked  to  him  by  one  present;  whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authors  tell  the 
same  story  of  Chnrondas,  or  of  Diodes. 

Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  (ZdA^u,  Zd/uA{ir), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZiXfios)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  born.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  current 
amonR  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a  Getan, 
who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samoa,  but 
was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thagoras, and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  returned  amon? 
the  Octae,  introducing  the  civilisation  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  the  souL  He  was  said 
to  have  lived  in  a  subterraneous  cave  for  3  yean, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  made  his  appearance 
among  the  Octae.    Herodotus  incline*  to  place 
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the  age  of  Zalmoxis  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras,  | 
and  expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story 
itself,  but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man,  or 
an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Oetae 
believed  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Zama  Regla  (Zdna :  Zamensis :  Zoxcarecn, 
S.  E.  of  KaJF),  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
King  Juba,  who  had  here  his  treasury  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  roost  im- 
portant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in 
which  Hannituil  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  ended,  a  a  20*2.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  bare  been  restored,  for  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  the  empire  as  a  colony  and  n 
bishop's  see.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  —  There  were  uu- 
important  places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappodocia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

Zancla.  [Mrsaana.] 

ZapaortSne,  a  city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Parthia,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradrus  (SuiUj),  a  river  of  N.  India,  now  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  from  2  prin- 
cipal sources  beyond  the' Himalaya,  and  falls  into 
the  HyphasU  (Gkarra). 

Zaraagae  or  -i,  or  Sarangae  (Zapdyyoi,  2a- 
pdyyat),  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zarax  or  Zarex  (Zd>o&  ZdpnO-  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Laconica  from  Mt.  Parnon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
)ea.<— 2.  (Jeruka),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Laconica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name. 

Zariaspe.    f  Bactra.] 

Zariaspis,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and  which  is 
usually  called  Bactrus.  [Bactra.]  The  people 
on  its  banks  were  called  Zariospae. 

Zela  or  Ziela  (ta  ZijAa :  ZUleh\  a  city  in  the 
S.  of  Pontus,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia,  mid  4  days' 
journey  E.  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  Annitis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
Zeletis  or  ZelTtis.  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
Valerius  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  ;  but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaccs, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  this  despatch  to  Rome :  — 
Vbni  :  Vidi  :  Vicl 

Zelaalum,  a  Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

Zella  (Zi\ua\  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyxicus.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
head -quarters  of  the  Persian  army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelus  (ZijAof),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and 
a  brother  of  Nice. 


Zeno,  ZSnon  (Z^iw).   1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium  in  Cyprus 
and  the  son  of  Mnascas.    He  began  at  an  early 
age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writing*  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  be 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.    At  the  age  of 
22,  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  yean,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piraeus ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athena,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy.  According  to  some  writers  he  lost  all  his 
property  in  the  shipwreck ;  according  to  others, 
he  still  retained  a  large  fortune  ;  but  whichever  of 
these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  con- 
tentment became  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets.    The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said 
to  have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and 
simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.    In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Stilpo  of 
the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2  other  contemporary  Megarica, 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  The  period  which 
Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  20  years.    At  its  close,  and  after  he  had 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  (Stoal'oMle),  which, at  an 
earlier  time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  hi*  disciples  were  called  Sioux. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zcno  was  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.    The  Athenians 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  esteem  for  him;  for  al- 
though the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him,  as  the  roost 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later  invention,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a  golden  crown 
and  a  public  burial  in  the  Ceramicus  were  awarded 
to  him.    The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he 
is  said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become 
unfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  be 
was  highly  esteemed.    We  do  not  know  the  year 
cither  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.    He  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  his  school  for  58  years,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  still  alive  in  the  130lh  Olympiad  (a  c  260). 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of 
Chrysippus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  ob- 
scured those  of  Zcno,  and  even  the  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone 
hack  to  the  books  of  its  founder.    Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.— 2.  The  Eieatic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutagorns,  and  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Parmenides.    He  was  bom  about  B.  c  488,  and  at 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Athens. 
[Parmbnidks.J     lie  appears  to  have  resided 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  unfolded 
his  doctrines  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Calliaa  for 
the  price  of  100  minae.    Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Pnrmenides,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  citizens  of  Elea  had 
|  pledged  themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  His 
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love  of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage  with  I 
which  he  exposed  his  life  in  order  to  deliver  his 
native  country  from  a  tyrant  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  is  a  point  on  which  the  authorities  vary. 
They  also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philosophical  system  of  Parmenides. 
[Parmbnidks.]  —  3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher, 
a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He  was  some- 
times termed  Coryphaeus  Epicureormn.  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in- 
stance,  he  called  Socrates  the  Attic  buffoon.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Apollodorus,  and  is  described  as 
a  clear-headed  thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder 
of  his  views. 

Zen8bla,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (a.  d.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallieuus  and  tolerated 
by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to 
make  good  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of 
Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  she 
adorned  the  triumph  of  ber  conqueror  (274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  (TYro/i).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Pal- 
myra. [LoNatNoa.] 

"ZenSbla  (Zi>ro*/a  :  OteleU  or  Zelebi),  a  city  of 
Chalybonitia,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  3  days'  journey  both  from  Sura  and 
from  Circesium.    It  was  founded  by  Zenobia. 

Zendblns  (Zip4f<ot),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
being  552.  It  is  printed  iu  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (Tlapoifilai  'EAAiirurof,  Antwerp,  1612). 

ZenSdorus,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.    It  was  110  feet  in  height 

ZenodStlum  or  -la  (ZtjvoWtioi',  ZnvoSoria).  a 
fortress  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha,  a  little 
above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Macedonian  settlement  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Crassu*. 

Zfa5d5tU8  (Zrjv6ioro%).  1»  Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  a.  a 
20ft.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Philadelphia 
together  with  his  2  great  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lycophron  the  Chalcidian, 
to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek  poets.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 
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the  tragedies,  Lyeophron  the  comedies,  and  Zeno- 
dotus the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Zenodotu%  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  first  Rrviatr  (Aiop&fr^r)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Aiop&Mm)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transposed  or  altered  verses.  The  great 
attention  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a  new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  (TAsVotu), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phnrn-s. 

—  2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  lived  after 
Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
he  attacked. 

Zephyra,  [Hamcarnassus.] 

Zephyrlum  (Zt<p6pi°»*  «c  hcpurfipuw,  5.  e.  He 
W.  promontory),  the  name  of  several  promontories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
faced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:—  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (C.  di  Brusaano),  a 
promontory  in  Bruttium,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Epixtpkyrii.  [See  p.  387,  b. ) 

—  2.  A  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
IX  In  Asia.  1  In  Pontus  (C.  Zefnk\  a  headland 
W.  of  Tripolis,  with  a  fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  —  2.  [Caria.]  —3.  In  Cilicia  (proh. 
C.  GtvaliereX  a  far  projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus,  which  Polvbius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  river,  Calycadnus.  — 
III.  In  Africa  (Aosser  Afaaruh),  a  headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrenntca,  W.  of  Darnis. 

Zgphynu  (Zlo)u0Of),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son  of  As- 
traeus  and  Eos.  Zephyrus  and  Boreas  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and  both  dwelt 
together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  horses 
Xanthos  and  Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  be  had  car- 
ried off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Carpus. 

Zerynthus  (ZhpwQos*  Znpwfl.oi),  a  town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
Zrryntkiua  and  Zerynthia  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian  cave  of 
Hecate  in  Sam  oth  race. 

Zetes  (Z^np)  and  Calais  (KdAoTs),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia,  frequently  called  the  Boria- 
dae,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonaut*,  and  are 
described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineus,  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  she  was  found  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Sulmydessus  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  They  liberated  their  sister 
and  his  children,  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own 
country,  Scythia.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
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delivered  Phineus  from  tbo  Harpies;  for  it  had 
been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by 
the  sons  of  Boreas,  but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  most 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the 
Harpies.  Others  again  state  that  the  Boreadae 
perished  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  the  Bo- 
readae. Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Gilais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  fouuder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Cales. 

Zethos  (Zijflor)-.  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  and 
brother  of  Amphion.    For  details  sec  Amphion. 

Zeugis,  Zeugitana  Eegio  (*  ZivytravH :  N. 
part  of  Tunis),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
[Africa.] 

Zeugma  (ZsStmo,  L  e.  Junction :  prob.  It  urn - 
kuJrh),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Com- 
magene  and  Cyrrhestice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great: 
hence  the  name.  Afterwards,  when  the  ford  of 
Tbapsacas  became  impassable  for  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at 
Zeugma  gave  tbe  only  passage  over  the  river. 

Zetu  (Zffo),  called  Jftplter  by  the  Romans,  the 
greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  son  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Pluto), 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
hi*  sister  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers 
distributed  among  themselves  the  government  of 
the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hades 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  all. 
According  to  the  Homeric  account  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Mt.  Olympus  in  Tnessaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself,  lie 
is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
and  powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
eoun&el  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  kingly 
power,  and  of  law  and  of  order,  whence  Dice, 
Themis,  and  Nemesis  are  his  assistants.  For  the 
same  reason  he  protects  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(sYyofKuot).  the  meetings  of  the  council  (/kn/AoZbt), 
and  as  he  presides  over  the  whole  state,  so  also 
over  every  house  and  family  (ip*uos).  He  also 
M  atched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (SpKios)  and 
the  laws  of  hospitality  ({cVtos),  and  protected  sup- 
pliants (hcsVtot).  He  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  had  committed 
a  crime,  for  be  watched  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  all  men  (frolics).  He  was  further  the  original 
source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  oil  pro- 
phetic signs  and  sounds  proceeded  (wtwo/x^xiiot J. 
Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  his  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  mortals;  and  fate  itself  wan  subordinate  to  him. 
He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  tbe  thunderer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  lilac.  He  was  married  to  Hero,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Arcs  and  Hephaestus,  and 
one  daughter,  Hebe.  Hera  sometimes  acU  as  on 
independent  divinity;  she  is  ambitious  and  rebels 
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against  her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  t« 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  bis  amours 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  not  con- 
cealed from  her,  though  tbey  generally  rouse  her 
jealousy  and  revenge.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  favoured  the  Tro- 
jans, until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wrong  he  had 
done  to  Achilles.  Zeus,  no  doubt,  was  originally 
a  god  of  a  portion  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak  with 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  were  sacred 
to  him  at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence  aUo 
rain,  storm*,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  a*  hit 
work ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories  of 
milk,  honey,  and  cornucopia.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  character  of  a  per- 
sonification of  certain  powers  of  nature  is  already 
effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god  appear*  as  a 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  tbe  king  and 
father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and  protector  of  u!i 
institutions  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or  relhrioa. 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  sen  of  Cronos  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
and  Poseidon.  Cronos  swallowed  his  children  im- 
mediately after  their  birth,  but  when  Rhea  wm 
pregnant  with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and 
Qe  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  and  Oe 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requesting 
her  to  bring  up  her  child  there.  Rhea  accordingly 
concealed  Zeus  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Aegaeon,  and 
gave  to  Cronos  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which, 
he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  son. 
Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  tbe  Trojan. 
Ida),  Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Bocotia, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  however*  Zeus  grew 
up  in  Crete.  In  the  meantime  Cronos  by  a  cunning 
device  of  Oe  or  Metis  was  made  to  bring  up  tbe 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the 
stone,  which  was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zens  at 
Delphi.  The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  tbey  had  been 
fettered  by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratitude 
provided  him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
the  advice  of  Oe,  Zeus  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantes,  Uriareos,  Cottua,  and  Gyes,  that 
tbey  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Ti- 
tans. The  Titans  were  conquered  and  abut  up  in 
Tartarus,  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by 
tbe  Heeatoncheires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
begot  Typhoeus,  who  began  a  fearful  struggle  with 
Zeus,  but  was  conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena,  he 
took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and  concealed  it  in 
his  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge*  who 
told  him  that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supre- 
macy of  the  world.  For  if  Metis  bad  given  birth 
to  a  son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  the  Home  and  Moerae,  by  his 
second  wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  by  Eurynome; 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Muses  by 
Mnemosyne;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Leto;  and 
of  Hebe,  Ares,  and  llithyia  by  Hera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zcua  ;  w  hile  Hera,  ou 
the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  without 
the  co-operation  of  Zeus.  The  family  of  the 
Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  12  great  godi 
of  Olympus  Zeus  (the  bend  of  them  all),  Poseidon, 
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meter,  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  wme  places  were 
worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognised  not  only  by 
the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also  by  the  Romano, 
who,  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zeus.  In  surveying  the  different  local 
traditions  about  Zeus,  it  would  seem  that  originally 
there  were  several,  or  at  least  3,  divinities  which 
in  their  respective  countries  were  supreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
donaean,  Cretan,  nnd  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus.  1. 
The.-/  mtdian  Zeus (Ztt/s  Avkcuoi)  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt  Parrhasium,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaeus.  He  was 
brought  up  there  by  the  nymphs  Thisoa,  Neda,  and 
Hagno.  Lyeaon,a  son  of  Pelasgus,  erected  a  temple 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mt  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Lycea  in  honour  of  him  [Lycaboh; 
Ltcaon].  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mt.  Lycaeus.  2. 
The  Dadouaean  Zeus  (Ztbt  AwSwKubt  or  Htkaa- 
yut6t)  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetic 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him  ;  but  there 
too  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  Dodo- 
naeun  nymphs  (Hvades).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
naean  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  Did.  of  Antiq.  art. 
OrattUum.  3.  The  Cretan  Zeus  (Zsif  Aucrcuot  or 
KpT)Tay*v4ii).  We  have  already  given  Hesiod's 
account  of  this  god.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  cave 
of  mount  Diote,  by  the  C urates  and  the  nymphs 
Adrastiaand  Ida, the  daughters  of  Mclisseus.  They 
fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  the 
bees  of  the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey. 
Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  4.  The  national  Ilrllcnio  Zeus,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia  in  El  is,  the  great  national 
panegyria  was  celebrated  once  in  4  years.  There 
too  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the  lather  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  as  the  supreme  god  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation.  His  statue  there  was  executed  by 
Phidias,  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
statue  having  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words 
of  Homer  (IL  i.  627).  [PHinixa.]— The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which  are  derived 
partly  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
nnd  partly  from  his  powers  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  summits  of  mountains  were 
t- acred  to  him,  and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted 
of  goals,  bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of 
V  ictory  iu  his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a  cornu- 
copia. The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  a  wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  lather  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by 
Phidias.    Respecting  the  Roman  god  see  J upitsr. 

Zeuxidamua  (Ztv^Jo^wt).  L  King  of  Sparta, 
and  10th  of  the  Eurypontidae.  He  was  grandson 
of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidamus,  who 
succeeded  him.  — 2  Son  of  Leoty  chides,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscu*.  He  died 
before  bis  father,  leaving  a  son,  Archidamus  II. 
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Zeuxii  (Z«0{ij),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
rhasius, was  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of  the 
city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxiue),  and  flourished 
b.  c  424  —  400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  he 
had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation,  although 
a  young  man.  He  passed  some  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  Archelalis,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella  with  paintings, 
probably  soon  after  413.  He  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  Magna  Graecia,  ns  we  learn  from  the 
story  respecting  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton ;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  he  visited  Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  he 
gave  away  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentinca, 
His  travels  through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt 
extensive.  We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he 
made  an  ostentatious  displav,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  art  bad  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures,  because  no 
adequate  price  could  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  masterpiece  of 
Zeuxii  was  his  picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
he  had  as  his  models  the  5  most  beautiful  virgins 
of  Croton,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton. 
This  picture  and  its  history  were  celebrated  by 
many  poets,  who  preserved  the  names  of  the  5 
virgins  upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  younger 
rival  Parrbasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to 
perfection.  The  well-known  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  species  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  not  literally  true,  indicates  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  ancient  times  of  their  powers  of 
imitation.  In  this  contest  the  picture  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  so  naturally  painted 
that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ; 
upon  which  the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  bis 
success,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture :  but 
the  picture  of  Parrbasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery.  On 
discovering  his  error,  Zeuxis  honourably  yielded 
the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  he  himself  had 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an  artist  Besides 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  This 
appears  to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  his 
Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpent,  where  the 
chief  force  of  tbe  composition  consisted  in  the  terror 
of  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon,  as  they  witnessed 
the  struggle.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  same  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  different 
subject  was  his  Female  Hip}>oceiitiiur^  and  which 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

Ziklag  (SotsAAo,  SffwcAa),  a  town  in  the  S.W. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines  of  Gath, 
whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David  for  a  residence 
during  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Saul.  On 
David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  united  to 
Jndah. 

Ztoberil  (Jinjeran),  a  river  of  Parthia. 
ZioiL  [Jeruaalim.] 
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Zoar  or  Ttoar.  Zoira  or  Zo&ras  (Zoap,  Zdaoa  ; 
LXX.  2nyt»p  and  Ziyopa  :  prob.  Ru.  in  Ghor  el 
Aftzraa  on  the  Wady  el  Deraah\  originally  called 
Bela,  a  city  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be- 
longing first  to  the  Moabites,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
smallest  of  the  **  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  was 
saved,  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  from  the  de- 
struction which'  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrba. 

Zoetium  or  Zoetiom  (Zoirior,  Zolrtiov  ;  Zot- 
v«m»t  \  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Eutreaia, 
K.  of  Megalopolis. 

Z  oil  us  (ZorfAot),  a  grammarian,  was  n  native  of 
Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault 
with  him  principally  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  his  poems.  From  the  list 
that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it  also  appears  that 
he  attacked  Plato  and  lsocrates.  His  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious  and  malignant 
critic. 

Zon&raa,  Joannes  ('U-oWnr  6  Zu>vapat\  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors 
Alexus  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joanncs.  Resides 
his  theological  works  there  are  still  extant :  1.  Am- 
nales  (xport*6v),  in  18  books,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1 1 1 H.  It  is 
compiled  from  various  Greek  authors,  whose  very 
words  Zonaras  frequently  retains.  The  earlier 
part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Joseph  us ;  and  in  the 
portion  which  relates  to  Roman  history  he  has  for 
the  most  part  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of 
Zonaras  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  20  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of 
Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which 
Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome,  Zonaras 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dion  whicb  are 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange,  Paris,  )  686,  fol. ; 
and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.  2.  A  Lexicon, 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808,  4to. 

Zone  (Zairrj :  Ztivaioi),  a  town  of  Thrace  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zdpyruj  (Zdmvpos).  L  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Megabyxu*.  After  Darius  Hystaspis 
had  besieged  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo- 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master  by 
the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice.  Accordingly, 
one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius,  with  his  body 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner ;  both  his 
ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  his  person  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Darius  his 
intentions,  he  fled  to  Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to 
betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  severely  punished 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt  Darius  appointed 
Zo  pyrus  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues.  —  2.  The  Physio- 
gnomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an 
assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and 
at  his  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates  admitted 


ZYOANTES, 

that  such  were  his  natural  propensities,  but  said 
that  they  had  been  overcome  by  philosophy.—!. 
A  surgeon  at  Alexandria,  the  tutor  of  Apoiiouini 
Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about  the  beginning  sf 
the  1st  century  ac.  He  invented  an  sntidoo?, 
used  by  Mithridatea,  king  of  Pontus. 

Zoroaster  or   Zoroastres  (Zttpodtrrpifi\  the 
Zarathuatra  of  the  Zendavetta,  and  the  Zer- 
dusht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  U» 
Magian  religion.     The  most  opposite  opinion* 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writm 
respecting  the  time  in  which  be  lived ;  bat  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject    As  the  founder  of  the  Marian  rrtigwa 
he  must  be  placed  in  remote  antiquity,  and  it  our 
even  be  questioned  whether  such  a  person  ever 
existed.    This  religion  was  probably  of  Bactrom 
origin,  and  from  thence  spread  E.-ward  ;  and  ii« 
tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  a  Med?  ipran«' 
up  at  a  later  time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  hit  re- 
ligion was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further 
East    There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  lite- 
rature several  works  bearing  the  name  of  2W 
aster ;  but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  katrr 
age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  si 
the  works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  Ac 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  a*cni*d 
to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.  Tory 
have  been  published  by  Morell,  Paris,  1596 ;  kjr 
Obsopaeus,  Paris,  1507,  and  by  others. 

Zoslmug  (Z^riAMt),  a  Oreek  historian,  Vhs 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosios,  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  ia  6  books, 
which  is  still  extant  This  work  must  bare  brea 
written  after  a.  D.  425,  as  an  event  is  mentwwd 
in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  lu 
book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early 
emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian (305).  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  bu»ki 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  century, 
which  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  The  its 
and  6th  books  embrace  the  period  from  595  v» 
410,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  The  work  sf 
Zosimus  is  mainly  (though  not  altogether)  sa 
abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious historians.  11  is  style  is  concise,  dear,  port, 
and  not  unpleasing.  His  chief  fault  as  aa  his- 
torical writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Z«t- 
nuis  was  a  pagan,  and  comment*  severely  up:* 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperun. 
Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  severs! 
Christian  writers.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
errors  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  Conttantuw) 
an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  truth- 
Hut  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  wilful  m  i  srepresen  tat^o. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitemeier,  Lips.  1784. 

Zoatir  (C.  o/  Part),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  tf 
Attica,  between  Phalerum  and  Suuiura.  It  was  s 
sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  Arte** 
and  Apollo. 

Zygantes  or  Oygantes  (Zuyarrtr,  rvy*rr"), 

a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  oa  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Others  mention  a 
city  Zygantis  and  a  people  Zyges  on  the  coast  of 
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{The  folloving  article*  have  been  accidentally  omitted  m  tie  body  of  the  Work.) 


Philadelphia  (*i\ait\<t>*la :  +i\a8eX^«i5».)  L 
(AUtik  Skchr,  Ru.),  a  considerable  city  of  Lydia, 
in  the  district  called  Catacecaumene,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cogamus,  28  Roman 
mile*  S.E.  of  Sardis.  It  was  built  by  Attains 
Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes ;  so  that  in  Strata's  time  (under 
Augustus)  it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of 
these  visitations.  It  was  an  early  scat  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the 
Apocalypse  is  addressed.  St.  John  commends  the 
atedfastness  of  the  weak  church  in  the  Christian 
faith.  (Rev.  iii.  7.)  — 2.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Aspcra, 
on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisiaa.  —  8.  In 
Palestine.    [Ra  Kit  at  am  ana.] 


Philae  (*ikai:  Jenret-el-Birbeh,  i.e.  the  Island 
of  Temples),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still 
remain :  traces  are  also  visible  of  the  rock-hewn 
road,  by  which  the  island  was  connected  with 
Syenc.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  and  I  sis. 

Philippopolis  (♦»Aimroiro'A.ij :  prob.  El-Ghe- 
raish,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  district  of  Auranitis,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  near  Bostra,  built  by  Philip  the 
Arabian. 


THE  END. 
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Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

SECOND  EDITION,  RK  VISED  THROUGHOUT,  WITH  VEST  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 

With  600  Woodcuts,  One  Volume,  8vo,  £2  2s. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

With  560  Woodcuts,  8  Volumes,  8vo,  £5  15$.  6d 


A  DICTIONARY  OF 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  Woodcuts  of  Coins,  Plans  of  Cities,  &c,  One  Volume,  8va  (Nearly  ready.) 

The  three  Works  mentioned  above  are  intended  to  form  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  title  of  the  Dictionary  or  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  comprehends  all 
the  topics  of  Antiquities,  properly  so  called,  including  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
domestic  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama, 
and  other  subjects  on  which  correct  information  can  be  obtained,  elsewhere,  only 
by  consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  works. 

The  title  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greek,  and  Roman  Biography  and  My- 
thology conveys,  it  has  been  found,  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  its  contents  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  public.  This  title  has  been  given  to  the  Work,  to  indicate  that 
it  contains  an  account  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term  (with  the  exception  of  some  scriptural  names),  and  it 
contaius  a  history  of  the  Ancient  World,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  downfull  of  the  Roman  empire.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  multifarious  contents  of  the  Work,  by  the  following  classification  of  the  more 
important  subjects  which  it  contains.  HISTORY.  —  In  addition  to  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Work  contains  the  history  of  the  early  Asiatic  monarchies, 
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— the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  r— of  the  various  kingdoms  in 
the  East  formed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander;— of  the  two  great  Asiatic 
empires,  which  long  struggled  with  Rome  for  the  supremacy,  the  Parthian  empire 
of  the  Arsacidaj,  and  the  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanidae ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  long 
series  of  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  the  year  1453.  LITERATURE.— This  department  of  the  Work  will  be 
found  particularly  valuable,  since  there  is  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  in  the  English  language.  A  full  account  is  given,  not  only  of  the  lives, 
but  also  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  their  works,  and  of  the  principal  modern  treatises  in  elucidation  and 
explanation  of  them.  Many  of  these  articles  occupy  considerable  space.  We  may 
mention,  as  examples,  the  articles  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  of  which  the  first 
extends  to  twenty-two,  the  second  to  fifty-two,  and  the  third  to  seventy-four 
columns.  Nor  is  the  work  confined  to  what  is  usually  understood  under  the  term 
"  Classical  Literature."  It  comprehends  all  the  Byzantine  writers ;  and,  likewise, 
gives  an  account  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  Constantinople  on  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
literature  in  Italy,  and  among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  ECCLESIASTICAL 
WRITERS. — The  lives  of  all  Christian  writers,  though  omitted  in  the  ordinary 
classical  dictionaries,  are  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  such  writers  form  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  omitted  in  a  Work  which  aspires  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  believed  that  these  articles  have  been  found  useful  to  the  students  of  eccle- 
siastical history;  since,  with  the  exception  of  Cave's  voluminous  work,  there  is  no 
other  book  in  the  English  language  which  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  Christian 
writers.  THE  ARTS.  —  A  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  occupies  an  important 
!>osition  in  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  Accordingly,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  lives  of  all  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ;  and  a  full  account 
has  been  given  of  their  existing  works,  or  of  those  of  which  there  is  any  record  in 
ancient  writers.  To  show  the  space  that  has  been  given  to  this  department,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  article  Phidias  alone  occupies  twenty-four  columns. 
MYTHOLOGY. — The  Mythological  articles  of  course  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  work,  but  do  not  require  any  particular  observations  in  the  present  Notice. 

The  forthcoming  Diction abt  of  Greek,  and  Roman  Geography  will  form  a 
companion  volume  to  the  two  preceding  Works.  Although,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  it  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  it  will  be  in 
reality  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  not  even  excluding  scriptural  names. 
The  materials  for  such  a  work  are  very  extensive,  and  have  been  for  many  years 
accumulating;  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present,  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  use  of  students,  the  researches  of  modern  scholars,  and  the  discoveries  of 
modern  travellers,  in  this  important  branch  of  Classical  Antiquity.  The  Work 
will,  of  course,  not  be  confined  to  a  barren  description  of  the  geography  of  countries 
and  of  the  sites  of  places ;  but  it  will  also  include  an  account  of  the  political  history 
both  of  countries  and  of  cities.  An  attempt  will  likewise  be  made  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  their  present  state,  whereon  they  still  exist.  The  Atlas,  accompanying 
the  Work,  will  contain,  in  many  cases,  several  maps  of  the  same  country,  in  order 
to  give  a  proper  representation  of  it  at  different  epochs  of  its  history,  and  will,  for 
that  reason,  receive  the  name  of  41  An  Historical  Atlas."  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  with  the  accompanying  Atlas,  will  be  nearly  ready  for 
publication  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
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FOIt  THE  USE  OF  JUJUOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS. 

A 

NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 

One  Volume,  8vo,  £1  U. 

"  The  Dictionaries  of  1  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  and  of  *  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology/  which  are  already  completed,  and  the 
4  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,'  on  which  the  Editor  is  now 
engaged,  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar ;  but  these 
Works  are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be  suitable 
for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons  a  work  is  required 
of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing  in  a  single 
volume  the  most  important  names,  Biographical,  Literary,  Mythological,  and 
Geographical,  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  usually  read  in  our 
public  schools.  It  is  invidious  for  one  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  con- 
tained the  most  serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete ;  and  that  since 
the  time  it  was  compiled  we  have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast 
number  of  subjects  comprised  in  that  Work."  — Extract  from  the  Preface. 

■a  o>  «=■ 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 
ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES, 

ABRXDOED   FEOM   THE   LARGER  DXCTXOBTAKY. 

With  200  Woodcut*,  One  Volume,  Post  6vo,  10*  6* 

This  Work,  abridged  from  the  large  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities," exhibits,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  use  of  junior  pupils,  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  modern  scholars  in  the  various  subjects  included  under  the  general  term 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  It  will  also  be  found  useful  to  general  readers 
who,  without  having  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  are  desirous  of  popular 
information  on  topics  connected  with  classical  antiquity.  Such  of  the  articles  as 
are  susceptible  of  it,  are  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  executed  from  coins,  sculptures, 
or  other  authentic  remains  of  antiquity.  These  illustrations  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  young  students,  while  they  give  to  all  readers  more  vivid  and 
accurate  notions  of  the  objects  represented,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  by 
the  moBt  elaborate  verbal  descriptions. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

'*  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  this  Dictionary  throughout ;  hat  the  article* 
which  we  have  consulted  appear  to  us  admirably  done :  they  are  terse  in  style,  and 
pregnant,  yet  not  c amorously  so,  with  accurate  knowledge ;  the  beat  and  latest  authorities 
are  constantly  cited.  It  was  a  work  much  wanted,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  young 
student,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  library-table  of  every 
scholar." —  Quarterly  Review. 

**  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  work  since  the  first  edition.  Many  of 
the  most  important  articles  have  been  re-written,  several  omitted  subjects  supplied,  and 
the  whole  subjected  to  thorough  revision.  Beside  the  additional  illustrations,  the  present 
volume  contains  more  than  three  hundred  pages  of  new  matter.  It  is  decisive  evidence 
how  greatly  such  a  book  was  wanted  that  a  large  impression  should  have  been  sold  so 
quickly,  and  we  hope  that  no  less  success  will  reward  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
publishers  till  the  whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  plan  shall  be  completed.  The  Dictionary  of 
Biography  is  already,  we  believe,  nearly  finished;  and,  this,  with  the  promised  Dic- 
tionary of  Geography,  and  the  work  we  have  been  noticing,  will  form  an  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  classic  ages  such  as  no  country  yet  can  boast.  An  undertaking  honourable  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  and  challenging  eager  support  from  every  lover  and  student  of  the 
CI  assies. " — Examiner. 


DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND 

MYTHOLOGY. 

u  There  is  no  need  of  pronouncing  any  formal  eulogium  on  this  Dictionary,  for  in 
fact  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language ;  and  as  such  it 
must  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mind  of  antiquity." — Athenctum. 

**  The  book  is  condensed,  well-digested,  well-proportioned,  and,  considering  the  extent 
of  subject,  wonderfully  complete.  There  is  nothing  superfluous  either  in  matter  or  style. 
There  was  too  much  to  be  said,  and  too  little  space  to  put  it  in,  to  allow  the  privilege  of 
diffuseness  to  any  of  the  writers.  The  number  of  names  little  known,  which  as  we  turn 
over  its  pages  we  find  to  be,  nevertheless,  far  from  unimportant  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  is  quite  surprising.  A  series  of  full-length  figures,  for  example,  arise  out  of 
the  hints  and  anecdotes  of  Athenseus ;  and  the  series  of  biographies  of  the  lesser  lyric 
poets  seem  to  us  particularly  valuable.  We  must  add,  that  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  carry  our  examination,  the  authorities  appear  to  have  been  always  carefully  verified. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  in  a  book  of  this  class.  Authorities  at  second-hand  are 
in  no  case  to  be  relied  upon.  The  book  is  the  reverse  of  pedant ical  or  merely  scholastic 
in  its  tone,  and  is,  in  fact,  designed  for  every  class  of  readers.  Whether  the  school-boy 
seeks  his  first  acquaintance  with  its  historic  and  mythic  personages,  or  the  student  desires 
larger  views  to  correct  his  first  impressions,  or  the  man  of  more  mature  years  would 
recall  the  knowledge  of  his  youth  to  obtain  examples  and  comparisons  for  the  business 
of  life,  this  Dictionary  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  We  can  imagine  no  one  from  whom  it 
does  not  challenge  eager  welcome." — Examiner. 
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44  As  we  have  mentioned  the  work,  we  may  add  that  the  title  gives  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  contents,  as  regards  cither  extent  or  quality.  Who  would  suppose  that  it 
contains  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  also  heretics  of  note  ?  Who  would  look  here 
for  an  account  (the  best  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see)  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome? 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  low  down  in  point  of  date  it  was  intended  to 
come.  We  have  a  copious  account  of  Theodore  Gaza,  who  died  a.d.  1478.  Many  of 
the  articles  are  elaborate  dissertations,  and  some  of  them  highly  interesting,  e.  g.  that  on 
Epictetus.  The  genealogical  tables,  too,  are  of  great  value  ;  and  the  engravings  of  coins, 
thickly  scattered  over  the  volume,  give  it  a  living  character.  Altogether,  this  Dic- 
tionary, the  work  of  thirty-six  scholars — all  names  of  note,  who  have  made  great  use  of 
the  best  German  writers — is,  on  most  subjects  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  heathen  sense,  a  library  in  itself." — English  Journal 
of  Education. 

44  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  notice  the  completion  of  this  admirable  work*  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  everything  of  the  kind  in  oar  own  language.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  nothing  which  will  at  all  stand  comparison  with  it  And  it  is  not  only 
relatively  to  others  above  and  beyond  all  contrast  or  resemblance,  but  absolutely,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  its  own  merits  and  usefulness,  it  is  a  production  on  account  of 
which  England  may  well  be  both  proud  and  thankful.  It  would  be  an  act  of  frigid 
ingratitude,  after  benefiting  by  a  work  so  complete  in  accuracy  and  information,  not  to 
express  in  the  strongest  possible  language  the  high  value  which,  we  will  take  it  upon  us 
to  say,  the  classical  scholars  of  this  country,  and  especially  those  concerned  in  the  duty 
of  education,  attach  to  these  interesting  and  learned  volumes."  Classical  Museum. 


SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  -OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

44  This  abridgment  of  the  larger  4  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  un- 
dertaken, by  the  by,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  head  roaster  of  one  of  our  great  public 
schools,  admirably  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  especially  in  classical  tuition  — that  of  a 
single  volume  of  portable  size,  exhibiting  in  an  alphabetical  form,  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  modern  scholars  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  speak  here  of  the  larger  work,  the  only  one  in  the  English  language  worthy  of 
the  name.  Of  the  4  Abridgment '  before  us,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  been  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  original  work,  who  could  thus  afford  to  leave  out  all  ostentatious 
references,  controversial  discussions,  and  other  irrelevant  matter ;  that  the  articles  are 
clear  and  concise ;  that  the  woodcuts,  illustrations  from  ancient  works  of  art,  are  as 
useful  as  they  are  ornamental;  and  that  altogether  the  work,  whether  regarded  as  a 
school  book  or  as  a  manual  for  the  general  reader,  who  may  not  liave  had  the  advantage 
of  a  classical  education,  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired."  —  English  Journal  of 
Education. 
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